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The American publisher of Buck’s Theological Dic- 
tionary informs the public, that this edition is publish- 
ed from a genuine copy recbyed direct from Mr. 
CHARLES RUCK* previous "hi his death, and that' 
•nothing is omitted or altered neither have*any additions ■ 
been deemed necessity, excepting the account of the 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS in the body of the 1 
work, and an APPENDIX containing an account of 
thjj METHODIST and PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES 
in the United Statfis, written by leading members of 
said Societies, so that none can doubt their impar- 
tiality. Had any alterations been mafic in.thfe Theo- 
logical Dictionary, no matter by what sector indi- 
vidual, the work might»not have been valued as IM- 
PARTIAL, and .must have lost its popularity and . 
usefulness, if not its truth and merit!— Ruck himself, 
sirs, in the preface annexed, “The work is not in- 
tended to serve a party, to encourage bigotry, nor 
strengthen* prejudice, but for the service of TRUTH*! 
If it ha\e merit, it will go down to posterity; if it have 
none, the sdOncr it dies and is forgptten the better!” 

Thus far this work, UNALTERED, has lived; and 
mot less than fifty thousand copies of Jhe genuine 
edition are in families of various denominations iri the 
United States. . t * 

•Persons desirous of obtaining the GENUINE EDI-* 
TtON as originallv written and published by the 
'Rev. CHARLES BUCK , should order WOODWARD’S 
EDITION, which contains about *50 pages more thai\ 
any other Edition. .• 
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7 LED(tE, in a great measure, forms the true dignity and happiness of 
man : it is that by which he holds an honourable rank in the scale of lieing, and 
ly which he is rendered capable of adding to the felicity of his fellow-creatures. 
Every attempt, therefore, to enlarge its boundaries, anjl facilitate its acquisition, 
must be considered as worthy of our attention and regard. The present work 
is designed to promote these valuable and important end$. 

The plan of conveying knowledge by dictionaries has been long established, ancl 
well received in the republic of letters. A dictionary, however, of a religious and 
ecclesiastical nature was still a desideratum in the religious world; for although 
we have had dictionaries which explained Scripture terms, yet it is evident these 
could not embrace the history of the church since the sacred canon was con- 
cluded, nor explain the numerouifernis which have been used ; nor, indeed, point 
out the various sects ancl denomiffiions which have Subsisted since that time. I 
do not mean, by these remarks, to depreciate the valuable works above referred 
to: 1 am sensible o£ their excellencies, yid I have no wish to undervalue them in 
order to exalt ni v own. This work, howqycr, is of a different nature, as the reader 
will easily see, it' he takes the trouble to compsm? ancl examine. 

There may, doubtless, lie defects in t^jis publication which may have escaped 
my attention; but whoever considers the various books that innsthave been con- 
suited; th® discriminations that were necessary to be marie ;«thc patient investi- 
gation required ; ancl the toil of selecting, transcribing, and composing, must be 
convinced that it has been attended with no small difficulty. The advantages, 
1 ovvcvcr, which my own mind derived from the wonk, and the probability m its 
being useful to others, greatly encouraged me in its prosecution, besides, to be 
active, to be useful, to clo something for the good of mankind, 1 have alvvavs con- 
sidered as .the honour of an intelligent being. It is not the student wrapt up m 
metaphysical subtilties ; it is not the reclusl living in perpetual solitude ; it is 
not the miser who is continually amassing wealth, that call tie considered as the 
greatest cfrmiments oi*tlie greaiest blessings tq human society : — it is rather the 
useful than the sliming talent that is to be cc>\ eted. 

Perhaps it may be said, the work is tinctured too much with my own sentiments, 
and that the theology is too antiquated to please a liberal, philosophising, ancl re- 
fined age. In answer to this, I observe, that I could do no oilier, as an honest man, 
than communicate vyhat I believed tube the truth. It is a false liberality to ac- 
quiesce, with every maids opinion, to fall in with every man’s scheme, ’to tiifb* 
with error, or imagine tip: re is no difference between one sentiment and another: 
yet, notwithstanding this declaration, I trust the features of bigotry are not easily 
discernible, in this work ; and that, while I have endeavoured to carry the* torch 
ct 1 ruth in my hand, I have not forgotten to walk in the path of Candour. 

It i.» almost needless here to .^iv, that I have availed myself of all the writings 
ot the be st and most emiijent authors I could obtain. Whatever has struck nu* as 
important in ecclesiastical history; whatever good 1 and accurate in definition; 
whatever just views of the passions of the human mind; whatever terms used in 
the religious world ; and whatever instructive and impressive in the sv stems of 
divmty awl moral philosophy, Thave endeavoured to incorporate in this work. 
And in order to prevent its bring a dry detail of terms and of dates, I have* giw n 
the substance of what has been generally advanced cm eaeft subject, and occ a- 
sionally selected some ot the most interesting practical passages from our be->t 
and ctffcbi atccl sermons. I trust, therefore, it will not only he of use to inform the 
rljiml, hut impress the heart; ard thus promote the real good of the reader. The 
critic, however, may be disposed to be severe ; and it will, perhaps, be easy for 
him to observe imperfections. Ihft be this as it may: 1 can assure him I feel my- 
self happy in the idea that the vyork is not intended to serve a party, to encourage 
bigotry, nor strengthen prejudice, but “tor the service of Truth, hv one wiio 
would be glad to attend and grace her triumphs; : s her soldier, if he has had the 
Honour to serve successfully under her banner; or as a captive tied to her cha- 
riot wheels, if lie has, though undesignedlv, committed anv offence against her.” 
After all, however, what a learned sffithnr said of another work 1 w < f this.— 
“If it have merit, it will go down to posterity; if it have none, the sooimr it di . s 
and is forgot the better ’i 
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A BBA, a Syriac word, signifying Fa* 
A ther. It is more particularly used 
in the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic 
churches, as a title given to the bishops. 
The bishops themselves bestowed the 
#titU* Abba more eminently on the bishop 
of Alexandria, which occasioned the 


to commission a priest to act for them. 
They have even a kind of episcopal 
jurisdiction, as well as some abbots who 
are exempted from' the visitation of ■ 
their diocesan. 

ABBEY, a monastery, governed by a 
'superior under the title of Abbot 'or 


people to give him the title of Baba or (j Abbess. Monasteries were at first no- 
Fafia; Ijiat is, ’Grandfather: a title ji tiling more than religious houses, wlii- 


which he bore before the bishop of 
Rome. ,lt is a Jewish title of honour 
given to certain Rabbins dRled Tuna- 
ites: it is also used by some writers of 
the middle age for the superior of a 
monastery. St. Mark and £>t. Paul use 
this word in their Greek, Mark xiv. 5 6. 
Rom. \iii. 15. Gal. iv! 6. because it was 
then commonly known in the syna- 
gogues and the primitive assemblies of 
the Christians. It is thought by Seklen, 
Wit^ius, Doddridge, and others,* that 
Saint Paul alluded to a Jaw among the 
Jews which forbade servants or slaves 
to call their master Abba, or Father; 
and that the apostle meant to convey 
“the idea that those who believed m 
Christ were no longer slaves to sin; but 
being brought into a state of holy free- 
dom, might consequently address God 
as their Father. 

ABBE. The same with Abbot, 
which see. Also the name of curious 
popular character in France ; who are 
persons who have not yet obtained anv 
precise or fixed settlement in church 
or state, but most hehrtily wish for and 
-would accept of either, mst as it may 
happen. In the moan while their pri- 
vileges are many. In college they are 
the instructors of youth, and in pri- 
vate families the tutors of young gen- 
tlemen. # 

ABBESS, the superior of an abbey or 
coAventof dims. The abbess has the 
lame rights and authority over her puns 
that the abbots regular nave over their 
monks. The sex, indeed, does not al- 
low her to perform, the spiritual func- 
tions annexed to the priesthood, where- 
with the abbot is usually invested; but 
there are instances of 'some abbesses 
who liar e a right, or rather a pi ivilege, 


ther persons retired from the bustle of 
the world to spend their timfc in solitude 
and devotion : out they soon degenerated 
from their original institution, and pro- 
cured large privileges, exemptions, and 
riches. They prevailed greatly in Bri- 
tain before the reformation, particular- 
ly in England ; and as they jncrcased in 
riches, so the state became poor, for 
the lands*whicn these regulars possess- 
ed could never revert to the*!ords who 
gave them. These places were wholly 
abolished by Henry VIII? He first ap- 
pointed visitors to inspect into the lives 
of the monks and nuns, which Avere 
found in some places very disorderly; 
upon which the abbots, perceiving their 
dissolution unavoidable, were induced 
to resign their houses to the king, who 
by thft means became invested with the 
abbey lands; these were afterward!* 
granted to different persons, whose de- 
scendants enjqy them at this day : they 
were then valued at 2,8 53,000/. per an- 
num; an irtnnensc sum in those days. 
— Though tin? suppression of these 
houses, considered in a relftious and 
political light, was a^great benefit to 
the nation, yet it must be owned, that, 
at the time they nourished, thc,^ were 
not entirely useless. Abbeys were then 
the repositories as well as the semina- 
ries of learning; many Valuable books 
and Jfetionaf records have been pre- 
served in their libraries; the only pla- 
ces wherein they could have been safe- 
ly lodged in those turbulent times. , In- 
deed, the historians of this country are 
chiefly beholden to the monks for the 
knowledge they have of former nation- 
al event's. Thus a kind Providence 
overruled cvgndthc institutions of super- 
stition for good. See Monastkry. 
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ABBOT, the chief nilcr of a monas- 
tery Or^abhey. At first they were lay- 
’ ’ 'cct to the bishop and 
•dinary pastor** Their monasteries 
being remote from cities, and built in 
the farthest solitudes, they had no share 
in ecclesiastical affairs; but, there being 
among them several persons of learning, 
thev were called out of their deserts by 
the bMiojft, and fixed in the suburbs of 
the cities; and at length in the cities 
themselves. From that time they de- 
generated, and, learning to be ambitious, 
aspired to be independent of the bishops, 
which occasioned some severe laws to 
bt* made against them. At length, how- 
■ cv or, the abbots carried their point, and 
obtained' the title of lord, with other 
badges of ^he episcopate, particularly, 
the mitie. Hence arose new distinctions' 
Among them. Those were termed mitred 
abbot# who were privileged to wear the 
mitre, and exercise episcopal authority 
within tlieif respective precincts, being 
cxcnijjted from the jurisdiction of the 
nislmp. Others were called crosicrcd 
abbots, from their bearing the crosier, 
or j)astoral staff. Others were shied 
ucumcfnnil or universal abbots, in Imi- 
tation of the patriarch of Constant ino- 
pje, while nflicrg were termed cardinal 
abbots, from their superiority over all 
other iibbftts. At prenmt, in the Roman 
catholic, countries, the chief distinctions 
arc those of regular and commendato - 
ru. The former take tfic vow and wear 
the habit of their order; whereas the 
latter are seculars, # though they are 
' obliged, by their bulls to take orders 
when of proper age. % 

ABELIAN'S, or Abf.loxiaks, a sect 
winch nro^ in the diocese of I-flppoo 
ift Africa, and is supposed to have be- 
gun i.i the reign of A read ins, ami ended 
in that of Theodosius. Indeed, it was 
not calculated for being of any long con- 
tinuance. They regulated marriage af- 
t ,, r the example of Abel, who, they 
pi . m-ndedfwas married, bu‘ lived in a 
state of continence; they tkcieforc al- 
lowed each mairto marry < ne woman, 
but enjoined them to live in the same 
state. *To keep up the sect, when a 
man and woman entered into this socie- 
ty, they adopted a boy and a girl, who 
were to inherit their goods, «ui(i to vnar- 
iv upon the same terms of not having 
children, but of adopting two of differ- 
ent sexes. 

A BEST A, the name, of one of the sa- 
cred books of the Persian Magi, which 
they ascribe to their great founder /40- 
roaster. The Ahesta is a commentary 
on two^ others of their griigious books, 
called Zend and Pazvnd ; flic three to- 
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gctlfer including the whole' system of 
the Jgnicold, or worshippers of fire. 

Ability. se<; Ik ability. • 

ABLUTION, a ceremony in use 
Among the ancients, and still practised 
in several parts of the world. It con- 
sisted in washing the body, which was 
always done before .sacrificing, dr 
entering their houses. Ablutions ap- 
pear to be as pld as any ceremonies, 
ami external worship itself. Moses en- 
joined them, the heathens adopted them, 
and Mahomet and his followers have 
continued them. The Egyptians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Jews, all had 
them. The ancient Christians had their 
ablutions before communion, which the 
Romish church still retain before their 
mass, and sometimes alter. The Sy- * 
rians, Copts, & c. have their solemn 
washings on Good Frjday; the Turks 
also have their ablutions, thqjr Ghast, 
their VYodou, Aman, &c. 

ABU AH A MITEjs, an order of monks 
exterminated for idolatry by Theophi- 
lus, in the ninth contun . Also ihe name 
of another, sect of heretics who had 
adopted the errors of Paulas. See 
Paulk iaa's. 

ABSOLUTION signifies acquittal 
It fe taken also from that? act whereby 
the priest dec laws the sins cl such as 
are penitent remitted. The Romanics 
hold absolution a part ofctlie sacrament 
of pfnancc : and the council of Trent and 
that of Florcpct* declare the form or 
essence of the sacrami nt to lie in the 
words of absolution. “1 absolve thee 
“of thy sins. ,, According to this, nO one 
can receive absc*lut'.on without the pri 
vity, consent and deft.- ration t*f the 
priest; except, therein^*, the priust he 
willing, God himself cannot pardon any 
man. This is a doctrine as blasphe- 
mous as it is ridiculous. The chief pas- 
sage on which they ggnuul their powei 
of absolution is that in John xx. 2.^: 

“ Whosesoever sins ye rem it, they arc re- 
mitted unto them, Und whosesoev er sins 
yc retain, they arc retained.” But thU 
is not to the purpose; since this was a 
special commission to the apostles them- 
selves, and the first preachers of the 
Gospel, and tnost prnhubh referred to 
the power he gave them of discerning 
spirits. By virtue of tuis power, Pete r 
struck Ananias and Sapphfra dead, and 
Paul struck Eliman blind. But, sup- 
posing the passage in question to apply 
to the successors of the apostles, ami to 
minisU rs in general, it can only import 
that their office is to preach pardon to 
the penitent, assuring those who believe 
that their sins are forgiven through the 
merits of Jesus Christ; and that those 
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who remain in unbelief are in a stdte of 
condemnation. Any idea of authority 
given -to fallible, uninspired men td ab- 
solve sinners, different from this, i#un- 
scriptural; nor can I see nmcli utility 
in the terms mitmteriaC or declarative 
absolution, as adopted by some divines, 
since ^bsolutioi^is wholly the preroga- 
tive of God; and the terms above-men- 
tioned, may, to say the least, have no 
good influence on the lflinds of the igno- 
rant and superstitious. 

ABSTEMII, a name given to such 
pci*sons as cotld not partake of the cup 
of the eucharist, on account of # their 
natural aversion to wine. 

ABSTINENCE, in a general sense, 
is the act of refraining from something 
• which we have a propension to or fincL 
pleasure in. It is more particularly 
used for fasting or forbearing of ncces* 
sary fixjl. Among the Jews, various 
kinds of abstinence were ordained bf| 
their law. Among the primitive Chris- 
tians, some denied- themselves the use 
of such meats as were prohibited by that 
law ; others looked upon tiys abstiiience 
with contempt; as to which Paul gives 
his opinion, Horn. xiv. 1. 3. The coun- 
cil ot Jerusalem, which was held by the 
apostles, enjoined the Christian coiflrcrts 
to abstain from mc;*s strangled,- from 
blood, from fornication, and from idola- 
try, Acts xv. Upon this passatfh, Dr. 
Doddridge observes, “that thougft nei- 
ther things sacrificed*^ idols, nor the 
flesh of strangled animals, nor blood, 
have or can have any moral evil in 
them, which should make the eating of 
them absolutely and universally unlaw- 
ful ; yet they were forbidden to the Cien- 
tile converts, localise the Jews had such 
an aversion to them, that they could not 
convcise freely with any who used them. 
This is plainly the reason which James 
assigns in the v*ry next words, the 2 1st 
verse, and it is abundantly sufficient. 
This reason is now ceased, and the ob- 
ligation to abstain from eating these 
'things ceases with it. But were we in 
like circum stance# again, <Jhris>’an cha- 
rity would surely require us to lay our- 
selves under the same restraint.” — The 
spiritual monarchy of the western world 
introduced another soil of abstinence, 
which may be called ritual , and consists 
in abstaining from particular meats at 
certain times and seasons, the rules of 
which are called rogations. If I mis- 
take not, the impropriety of this kind 
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on all days commonly called fish days. 
The like injunctions were renewed un- 
der queen Elizabeth; but at the same 
time it was declared, that this was done 
nit out of motives of jfeligion, as if ther§ 
were any difference in meats, but in fa- 
vour of the consumption, of fish, and to 
multiply the number of fishermen and 
mariners, as well as to spare the stock 
of sheep. See Fasting. # 

ABSTINENTS, a set of heretics that 
appeared in Fran^p and Spain about the, 
end of the third century. They are sup-' 
posed to have borrowed part of their 
opinions from the Gnostics and Muni- 
ch scans, because they opposed marriage, 
condemned the use of fiesh meat, and 
placed the Holy Ghost in the class of 
created beings. , m 

ABYSS, in a general sense, denote® 
something profound; in its literal sense 
it signifies without a bottom; in a»more 
particular sense it denotes a deep mass* 
or fund of waters. In this Jast sense the 
word is used in the SeptuaginJ for the 
v^itcr which God created at the begin- 
ning with the earth, which our transla- 
tors render l>v deep. Thus it is that 
darkness is said to have been on the face 
of the abyss, Gen. i. 2. .dbi/ss is also 
used for an immense ca\ ciw iii the earth, 
wherein God *is supposed to have col- 
lected ail Ihose^vaters on the third day, 
which in our version is rendered tlie 
seas, and elsewhere Uie great deep. 
Jbyss is likewise used to denote the 
grave or common receptacle of the dead,* 
Rom. x 7: also hell, or tlie bottomless 
pit, Duke viii. 3l! Rev. ix. 1. Rev. x«i. 7*. 

bCC J 


: DkI.UGK. 
ABYSSINIAN 


CHURCII, that 


which is established in the empire of 
Abyssinia. They are a branch cfl the 
Copts, with whom they agree in ad- 
mitting only one nature 'in Jesus Christ, 
and rejecting the council of Chalcedon; 
whence tfiev are also called Monophv- 
sites and Eutychians, which see. The 
Abyssinian church is governed by a 
bishop styled at>una. They have ca- 
nons also, and moAks, 


of abstinence is clearly pointed out in 1 
Tim. iv. 3. — In England, abstinence from 
flesh lias been enjoined by statute, even 
since the reformation; particularly on 
Fridays and Satiinlays, on vigils and jj 


Tlie emperor 
has a kind fit’ supremacy in ecclesiastical 
matters. The Abyssinians h:»c at di- 
vers times expressed an inclination to 
be reconciled to the see of Rome; birtf 
rather from interested views than any 
other motive. They practise circumci- 
sion on females as well as males. They 
at no meats prohibited by the law of 
Moses. They observe both Saturda\ r 

ft.. 


andSundrfv sabbaths. Women are obli- 
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for the dead ; and invoke angels. Ima- principles of religion ami wi&dom. Je- 
gesin painting they venerate ; but abhor sus Christ, therefore. is with’ great pro- 
all those in relievo, except the cross, finely called the Day Spring from on 
They admit the apocryphal books and Higti, the Sun of* Righteousness, that 
the canons of the apostles, as well m arose upon a benighted world to dispel 
{ne apostolical constitutions, for genuine, the clouds of ignorance and error, and 
They allow of divorce, which is easily discover to lost man the path of happi- 
granted among* them, and by the civil ness and heaven. Bu^ as we do not 
judge ; nor do their civil laws prohibit mean to enlarge much upon these and 
polygamy. — They have, at least, as some other sects, which Delong rather 

F : _i i i. . ..... ... i.. i ii i 1...11 


say they, God finished all his works on I Stanley's Lives ; Bracket's History of 
the sixth day. Thus we see that the Philosophy ; or (which is more modern) 
doctrines and ritual of this sect form Knficm's Abridgment. 
a strange compound of Judaism and ACCLAMATIONS, ecclesiastical, 
Christianity, ignorance and superstition, were shouts of joy which the people ex- 


Christianity, ignorance and superstition, were shouts of jo 
Some, indeed, have been at a loss to Dressed by way of approbation < 
know whether they Ac most Christians preachers. It hardly seems ere 
cn 'Jews : it is to be feared, howe\ er, that m that practices of this kind shoi 
there js little beside the name of Chris- have found their way mto the^ 
•tianity among them. Should the reader frhere all ought to be reverence 
be desirous to Know more of this sect, he lemnity. Yet so it was in the foui 


pressed by way of approbation of their 
preachers’. It hardly seems credible to 
m that practices of this kind should ever 
have found their way mto the^church, 
%here all ought to be reverence and so- 
lemnity. Y ct so it was in the fourth con- 


may consult Father Lobo Voyage to tuiy. The pdfople were not only permit- 
Abyssijilh; Bruce's Travels; Lmlol/i/fp ted, but sometimes even exhorted, by 
Hist, of Fthio/nu; and Diet, of Arts arid the prcache^ himself, to approve his ta- 
Sciences , vol. i. p. 15. lents by clapping of hands, and loud ac- 

ACAC1ANS, a sect of heretics in the clamations or praise. The usual words 
4th century; so named from Acacius, thev made use of were, “Orthodox,” 
bishop of Crcfcarea, whb denied the Son “ Tliktl apostle,” &c. These acclama- 
to be of the same substance with the tions being carried to excess, and often 
Father, though some of them Allowed misplaced, were frequently prohibited 
that he was of a similar substance. Also by tnc*ancient doctors, and at length ab- 
the name of another sect, named after rogatdd. Even as late, however, as the 
Acucius, patriarch of Constantinople, in seventeenth and* eighteenth centuries, 
<ho fifth century, who favoured the opi- wc* find practices that were not \ ei y de- 
mons of Eutvcims. See Eutychians. corous; such as loud humming, frequent 
, ACADEMICS, a ddnominatioq given groaning, strange gestures of tne body, 
to the cultivators of a species of philo- ike. See articles Dancers, Shakers. 
sophy originally derived from Socrates, ACCOMMODATION OF SCK1P- 
and afterwards illustrated ancf enforced r FUHE is the. application^' it, not to its 
by Jttato. The contradictory systems literal meaning, but to something ana- 
wlitcli had been successively urged upon logons to it. Thus a prophecy is said to 
the world were become so numerous, be fulfilled properly when a thing jfbre- 
t hat, front ti view of the variety and un- told comes to pass ; an^, by wav of ac- 
certaintv of human opinions, mgny were commodation, when an event happens 
led to conclude that truth lay beyond to any place or people similar to what 
the reach of # our comprehension. The I fell out some lime before to another, 
consequence of this conclusion was ab- Thus the words of Isaiah, spoken to 
solute scepticism: hence the existence those of his own time^are said to be fill- 
ed* God, tlie immortality of the soul,. the filled in those who lived in our Saviour’s, 
preferabJf-Miess of virtue to vice, were — “ Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias pro- 
all held as uncertain. This sect, with phesy,” occ.: which same words St. Paul 
tfiat of the Epicureans, were the two afterwards accommodates to the Jews 
chief that were* in vogue at tfie timt^of of his time. Is. xxxix. 34. Matt. xv. 8. 
Christ’s appearance, and were embra- Acts xiii. 41. Great care, however, 
ced and supported by persons of high should be taken by preachers who are 
rank and wealth. A consideration of the fond of accommodating texts, that they 
principles of these two sects [see Epi- first clearly state the literal sense of the 
Cureans] will lead us to form an idea passage. , 

deplorable state of the world at ACCURSED, something that lies un- 
tne time ^^.hrist’s birth ; and the ne- der a curse or sentence of excommuni- 
Cessity there was ^ C .^yn\c divine teacher cation. In the Jewish idiom, accursed 
to convey to tlie mind ccrtaiu and lV ucificd were synonymous- nmnip 
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them, evefy one was accounted accitreed 
who died on a tree. This serves to ex- 
plain .the difficult passage in Horn. 'lx. 2, 
where the apostle Wishes himself ac- 
cursed after the manner of Christ; i. e. 
crucified, if happily he might by such a 
death save his countrymen. The p repo- 
sition Vto here rqade use of is used in the 
same sense, 2 Tim. i. 3."where it obvi- 
ously signifies after the 7tianner off. 

AC EP HALT, such' bishops as were 
exempt from the discipline mid jurisdic- 
tion of their ordinary bishop or patri- 
arch. It wa~» also the denomination of 
certain sects; 1. of thos6 wlio, in the af- 
fair of the council of Ephesus, refused 
to follow either St. Cyril or John of An- 
tioch ; 2. of certain heretics in the fifth 
century, who, at first, followed Peter 
Mongiis, hut afterwards abanddled him? 
upon his subscribing to the council of 
Chal return, thev themselves adhering to 
the Eut) c.liian heresy; and, 3. of thejfol* 
lowers of Severus of Anti^ph, and of all, 
in general, who held out against the 
council of Chalcedon. ^ 

ACOEME1VE, or Acqmf.ti, an or- 
der of monks at Constantinople in the 
fifth century, whom the writers of that 
and the following ages filled Axcfpfnu; 
that is, Watchers, because they* per- 
formed divine service (h\v and night 
without intermission. They diyided 
them sel\es 4 into three classes, who al- 
ternately succeeded one another, Jo that 
they kept up a perpetdal course of wor- 
ship. 'Phis practice th£y founded upon 
that passage — “pray without ceasing,” 
1 Thess. v. 17. 

ACOLYTHI, or Acoluthi, young 
people who, in* the primitive times, as- 
pired to the ministry, and for that pur- 

1 >ose continually attended the bishop, 
n the Romish church, Acolytni were of 
longer continuance; but^heir functions 
were different fjrom tho" of their first 
institution. Their business was to light 
the tapers, carry the candlesticks and 
the incense pot, and prepare the wine 
• and water. At Rome there were three 
kinds; 1. those who waited on the pope; 
2. those who served i$ tly churches; 
3. and others, who, together with the 
deacons, officiated in other parts of the 
city. 

ACT OF FAITH {Auto da Fe t ) in 
the Romish church, is a solemn day held 
by the Inquisition for the punishment of 
heretics, and the absolution of the inno- 
cent accused. They usually contrive the 
Auto to fall on sojne great festival, that 
the execution may pass with the more 
awe ; and ’t is always on a Sunday. The 
Auto da A<? may be called the last act 
of the Inquisitorial tragedy; it is a kmd 
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of gaol-delivery, appdfted as often as a 
competent number of prisoners in the 
Inquisition are convicted heresy, ei- 
ther by their own voluntary or extorted 
confession, or on the evidence of certain 
witnesses. The process is this : — In the 
morning they are brought into a great 
hall, where they hhve certain habits 
put on, which they arq to wear in the 
precession, and by which .they know 
their doom. The procession is led up 
by Dominican, fr^rs, after which corner 
the penitents, being all in black coats 
without sleeves, ana barefooted, with a 
wax candle in their hands. These are 
followed by the penitents who have nar- 
rowly escaped being burnt, who over 
their black coats have flames painted, 
with their points, turned^ downwards. 
Next come the negative and relapsed, 
who are to be burnt, having flames on 
their habits pointing upwards. After 
these come such as profess doctrines' 
contrary to the faith of, Rome, who, 
besides’ flames pointing upwards, have 
their picture painted on their breasts, 
with dogs, serpents, and devils, all open- 
mouthed, about it. Each prisoner is at- 
tended with a familiar of the Inquisition; 
and those to be burnt have also a Jesuit 
on each hand/ who aic continually 
preaching to them to abjure. After the 
risoneta, comes a troop of* familiars on 
orseback; ana after them the Inquisi- 
tors, and other officers ,of the court, on 
mules: last of all, the Inquisitor-general 
on a white horse, led by two men with 
black hats affd green liat-bands. A 
scaffold is erected big enough for two or 
three thousand people; at oAe end of 
which are the prisoners, at the other the 
Inquisitor. After a sermon made up of 
encomiums of the Inquisition, and ^in- 
vectives against heretics, a priest as- 
cends a desk near the scaffold, and, hav- 
ing taken the abjuration of the penitents, 
recites tjie final sentence of those who 
are t*bc put to death, ana delivers them 
to the secular arm, earnestly beseech- 
ing at the same time the secular power 
not to touch their 4lood, or fiut their 
lives in danger ! I ! The prisoners, be- 
ing thus in tTie hands of the cWjl magis- 
trate, are presently loaded with chains, 
and carried first to the secular gaol, an<> 
frqjn thence, in an hour or two, breught 
before the civil judge ; who, after ask- 
ing in what religion they intend to (lie, 
pronounces sentence on such as de- 
clare thev die in the communion of the 
church of Rome, that they shall be first 
strangled, and then burnt to ashes; 
or such as (lie in ;uiy other faith, that 
they be burnt alive. Both are imme- 
diately cajrifcd to the Ribera, the place 
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of execution, wl4fre there are as many apostles, such as tlie*acts of Abdias, of 
stakes set up as there are prisoners t< Petei* of Paul, bt. John the Evangelist, 
he burnt, with a quantity of dry furze St. Andrew, St. Thorflas, St. Philip, and 
about them. The stakes of the profess- St. Matthias; but fhey have been all 
■ud, that is, such us persist in the heresy* proved to be spurious, 
are about four yards high, haying a ACTS ()1 A PILATE, a relation sent 
small board towards the top for the by Pilate to the Emperor Tiberius, con- 
prisoner to be seated on. The negative reining Jesus Christ, tys death, itsur- 
and relapsed hying first strangled and |. rection, ascension, and the crimes of 
burnt, the professed mount their stakes J: which li : was convicted before him. It 
by a ladder, and the Jesuits, after se\e- || was a custom airibng the Homans, that 
ral repeated exhortations to be recon- ' the pro-consuls and governors of pro- 
riled to the church, pail with them; vinces should draw up acts or memoirs 
telling them that they leave them to nf what happened in the c#urse of their 
the devil, who is standing at their elbow, I government, and send them to the em- 
tn receive their souls, and carry them i peror and senate. The genuine acts 
with him to the flames of hell. On this j of Pilate were sent by him to Tiberius* 
a great shout is raised; and the cry is, j who reported them to the senate; but 
“ Let t/irdfjg^ beards pe made!” which ' they were rejected by that assembly, 
is done by tfmisting Harping furzes fast- flccausefnot immediately addressed to 
entrd to long poles against their faces, .. tflem ; as is testified by Tcrtullian, in 
jiM their faces are burnt to a coal, which || bis Apol. cap. 5, and 20, Si. The hcre- 
is accompanied with the loudest accla- || (Sr,s forged acts in imitation of them; 
illations of jup. At last, fire is set to but both the genuine and the spurious 
the fur/.| at the bottom of the stake, are now lost. • ® 

over w hich the professed are chained so ADAMITE®* a sect that sprang up 
. high, that the top of the flame seldom in the second^centurv. Kpiphanius tells 
reaches higher than the seat they sit on ; us, that they werccalled Adamites from 
so that they rather seem roasted than their pretending to,bc re-estaolished in 
burnt. There cannot be a more lament- the state .of innocence, such as Adam 
able spectacle* the sufferers continually was at the moment of his creation, 
cry out, while the^ are- able, "Pity, for whence they ought to imitate him ii 
the lore* of Wod!” Yet jt is bcneld, by going naked. They detested marriage; 
all sexes and ages, with transports of maintaining that the conjugal union 
joy and satisfaction — () merciful God' would* never have taken place upon 
is this the benign, humane religion thou earth, had sin bedh unknown. This ob- 
hast given to men? Surely not' If such scare and .ridictilous sect did not last 
were the genius of Christianity, then it long. It was, however, revived with ad- 
woirid be # no honour to be a Christian, ditional absurdities in the twelfth pen- 
IjCt us however, rejoice that the time tury. About the beginning of the ifit- 
Is coming when the demon*of # Pcrsecu- teenth century, these" eifo'rs spread in 
tion shall be # banished cut of this our Germany and Bohemia: it found also 
world, and the true spirit of benevolence some partisans in Poland Holland, and 
and candour pervade the universe; England. They assembled in the night; 
when none shall ‘hurt or destroy, but and it is saicUone of the fundamental 
the earth be filled with ihtf knowledge maxims of their society was contained 
of the Lord, |s the waters cever tlie in the following verse: 
sea 1 See Inquisition. • Jura, pfijura, secretum j»rqdcrp noli. 

ACTION# FOR THE PULPIT.— Sw^ar, forewear, and reveal not die secret. 
See Dkci. amation. ADESSKNAR1ANS, a branch of the 

ACTS OF THIf APOSTLES, one Sacramentarians ; so called from the 
, <if the sacred boqks of the New Testa- Latin to be present, because 

ment containing tlie history of the infant they believed the presence of Christ’s 
„ church during the space of twenty-nine* body in the eucharist, though in a man- 
^r thirty vears from the ascension of ner different from the Romanists, 
our Lord to tlie year of Christ 63. • It ADIAPHORISTS, a name given in 
was written bv Luke, and addressed to the sixteenth century to the moderate 
Theophihls, the person to whom the Lutherans who adhered to the stnti- 
evangelist had before dedicated bis gos- ments of Melancthon; and afterwards 
pel. The style of this work, which \yas to those who subscribed the interim of 
originally composed in Greek, is much Charles V. [See Intkrim.1 The word 
purer than that of the oy^er canonical is of Greek origin («/<**&£& c) and signi- 
writers. For the contents of this book ties indifference or lukewarmness, 
wc refer the reader to the book itself. ADMIRATION is that passion of 
J 'here have burn Severn} acts of the, the mind which is excited "by the dis- 
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co very of any great excellence In an If Christ in his human n&ure the Son of 
object. It has by some writers • been iGod, not by nature, but by ‘adoption, 
used -as synonymous with surprise and 1 ADOPTION, an act whereby any 
wonder ; but it is e\ ident they an? not j person receives another into his familv, 
the same. Surprise refers to something ' tfwns him for his son, and appoints hiss 
unexpected ; wonder, to something; great i his heir. 2. Spiritual adoption* is an act 
or strange; but admiration includes the 'of God’s free grace, whereby wc are 
idca'of high esteem or respect. Thus, received into the number, and have a 
wc say we admire a /ban’s excell en- right to all the privileges of the sons of 
cics, but we do not sav that wc are ;God. — 3. Glorious , is that in which tlie 

prised at them. WeNvondcr at an ex- ij saints, being raised from the dead, are 
truord inary object or event, but we do ■ at the last day solAmly owned to be the» 
not always admire it. - | children of (iM, and* enter into the full 

ADMONSfflON denotes a hint or 'possession of that inheritance provide <1 
advice given to another, whereby we [for them, Rom. viii. 19. 23. Adoption »s 
reprove him for his fault, or remind him !a word taken from the civil law, and 
of his duty. Admonition was a part of ! was much in use among the Homans ip 
the discipline much used in the ancient i the apostles’ time ; when it was a cus- 
diurch : it was the first act or step to- j tom for persons wjio had yo children of 
wards the punishment or expulsion oP j their own, and were possessed of an 
delinquents. In case of private ottcncA, [estate, to prevent its being di\ ided,*or 
it was performed according to the evan- j descending to strangers, to make choice, 
grlical rule, privately; in case of miblffc : of such who were "agreeable to them, 
odence, openly before the church. If (and beloved by them, wlwm they took 
ehlwr of these sufficed fot* the recovery into this political relation of ghridren; 
of the fallen person, ail further pro- obliging them to take their name upon 
ceedings, in a way of censure, ceased ; them, and to pay respect to them as 
they did not, recourse was had to ex- though they were their natural parent* 
rommuircvition. — Tit. iii. 10. 1 Thcss. v. and engaging todeal with them astlmugh 
\A. Kph. vi. 4. • they had been §o; and accord .n glv to 

ADONAl, one of the names #f the give them a right to tliei Restates, as an 
^i.pmnc being in the Scriptures. The ii mheritimce. This lievt rclal'nn, t 
propel 1 meaning of the word is u viy in a mutual consent, is a bond o‘ dec-' 
J.onK' in the plural number; aIMpni tion ; and tlie privilege arising from 
is ?ny Lord, in the singular., ThfJews, |j tl^gnce is, that he wlio » in this sense a 
w 1 io* either out of respect or superstition j! father, takes care of and provides for^ 
do not pronounce the name of Jehovah,]: the person whom he adopts, as though* 
read Monai in the room of it, as often | lie were h;s son by nature ; and tliere- 
tliey meet with Jehovah in the He- fore civilians calf it an act of legitima*- 
brew text. But the ancient Jews were || tion , imitating nature, or supply mg tlie 
not so smipuldus ; nor is there any law place of j,t. J 

wliicli forbid^ them to pronounce the It is eagy, then, to conceive, tlie pro- 
name of God. priety.of tne term as used by the Ap#)s- 

ADONISTS, a party among divines tie in reference to this act*, though it 
and critics, who maintain that tlie He- must be confessed there is some differ- 
hrew points ordinarily annexed to the ence betweeh civil ^nd spiritual adop- 
consonants of the word Jehovah are not Jj tion. Civil adoption was allowed of and 
the natural points belonging to that |! provided for tlie relief and comfort of 
word, nor express the true pronuncia- |! those who had no children 9 but in spi- 
tion of it ; but are the vowel points be- jj ritual adoption this reason does not ap- 
longing to the words Monai and Klo - j 1 pear. Tlie Almijjhty was under no 
him , applied to the consonants of the obligation to do this# for he had innu- 
incftable name Jehovah, to ware tlie merable spirits whom he hador.rcatcd, 
readers, that instead of the word Jeho- besides his own Son, who luicfc all the 


vah, which th^Jews were forbid to pro- perfections of the divine nature, who*' 
nounce, and the true pronunciation of wao the object of his delight, and who 
which had long been unknown to them', is styled the heir of all things, Heb. i. 3. 
they are always to read AdonaL They When men .adopt', it is on account of 
are opposed to Jchovists , of whom the some excellency in the persons who 
principal* are Dresius, Capcllus, Bux-' are adopted ; thus Pharaoh’s daughter 
torf, Alting, and Reland. adopted Moses because he was exceed- 

ADOP1 IONISTS, the followers of frig fair, Acts vii. 20, 21 ; and Mordccai 
Felix of Urgil and Epiland of Toledo, adopted Esther because she was his 
who, towards the end of the eighth cen- ji uncle’s daughter, and exceeding fair 
tury, advanced the notion that Jesus || Est. ii, 7: but man has nothing in him 
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that merits this divine act, Ezek. xvi. 5. I apnstfc, “whether Pfiul, or Apol)os, or 
In civil adoption, though the name of :i j Cephas, or the world, or life,’ or death, 
son be given, tin nature of a son ni*ty ; or things present, or things to come, all 
not; this relation may not necessarily be j are wurs, 1 Cor. iii.*22. — 3. Divine pro- 
intended with any change of disposition ! tection. “ In the fear of the Lord is 
or temper. Put in spiritual adoption we I strong confidence, and his children shall 
■are made partakers of the divine na- j have a place of refuge,” Prov. xiv. 26. 
turc, and a temper or disposition given j As the master of a famjjy is engagfcd to 
us becoming the relationship we bear, defend and secure all under his roof, 
Jcr. iii. 19. „ imii committed to his care, so Jesus 

Much has been said as to the time of Christ is engagedfto protect and defend 
adoption. Some placfe it before regene- his people. “They shall dwell in a 
ration, because it is supposed that we peaceable habitation, and in sure dwell- 
must lie in the family before we can lie mgs and quiet resting places/’ Isa. xxxii. 
partakers of the blessings of it. But it 18. Hcb. j. 14. — 4. Unspeakable felicity. 
is difficult to conceive ot one before the They enjoy the most intimate c'ommu- 
other; for although adoption may seem nion with the Father, and with his Son 
to precede regeneration in order of na- Jesus Christ. Tl\ey have access to his 
tu re, vet not of time ^ they may be dis- throne at all times, and under all cir- 
tingufshed, but cannot be separated, turn stances. They see divine wisdom 
“/is many as received him, to them regulating every affair, and rendering 
gave lie power to become the sons of ( every thing subservient* to thejr gnojJ. 
Tiod, even to them that believe on his! Heb.xii.6~ll. The laws, the liberties, 
name,” John j. 12. There is no adop- | the privileges, the relations, the pro- 
tion, says the great Clutmock, without ! visions, and the security of this family 
regeneration. “ Adoption,” says the are all sources^of happiness ; but espe- 
same author, “is not a mere relation; c.ially the presence, the approbation, 

‘ the pi n ilege and the image of the sons and the goodness of God, as trie go\ er- 
of God go together. A state of adoption nor thereof, afford joy unspeakable and 
is ne\ er without a separation from de- full of glpry, 1 Pet. i. 8. Prov. iii. 17. 
filement, 2 C*>r. vi. 17*, 18. The new Heb.iv. 16. — 5. FJernal^glory. In some 
name in adoption fs never^given till the !j cases, civil adoption might be made 
■new creating be formed^ ‘As ffiany as] null and void, as among the Romans, 
are. led l)v the Spirit ot God, they are j when figainst the right of tlie ponti- 
the sons of (jod/Jlom.viii. 14. Vet these ! ferf, afid without the decree of the jm> 1- 
ure to be distinguished. Regeneration, j lege ; but spiritintl adoption, as it is di- 
*as a physical act, gives us a likeness to . vine as to its origin, so it is perpetual as* 
God in our nature; adoption, as a legal ( to its duration. “The Son abideth in 
sket,. gives us a right to an inheritance, the house for ever,” John viii. 35. “The 
Regeneration makes us formally his inheritance of the saints is incorruptible, 
sons, by conveying a principle, 1 Pet. i. undefiled, and never fiftieth away,” 1 
23; adoption makes us relatively his ! Pet. i. 4. “Now are wc^ the soils of 
soi)s, c by conveying a power, John i. 12. God, and it doth not yet appear what 
By the one we are instated in the di- we shall be : but we know that when he 
vine affection; by the other we are par- shall appear, we shall be like him, for 
takers of the divine nature.” we shallsee him 'as he is,” 1 John iii. 2. 

The privileges of adoption are every In the present state we are as children 
way great and extensive . 1, It implies at school ; but in heaven wc shall lie as 
great honour . They have God’s name children at home, where we shall al- 
put upon them, ana are- described as wavs behold the face of our heavenly ' 
“his people, called by his name,” 2 Father, for ever celebrating his pvaises, 
Chron. vii. 24. El*. iii. 1 o. They are I admiring his perfections, and enjoying 
no longer slaves to sin and the world; his presence. “So shall we be ever 
but, emqpcipated from its dreadful bon- with the Lord.” 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

‘ ^age, are raised to dignity and honour, The evidences of adoption are , 1. 
Gal. iv. 7 : 1 John iii. 1, 2. — 2. Inexhaus - denunciation of all former dependent - 
tible provision and riches. They in- cies. When a child is adopted, he relin- 
harit all things, Rev. xxi. 7. All the quishes the object of his past confidence, 
blessings of a temporal kind that are for and submits himself to the will and plea- 
then* good sli&U be jpven them. Psalm sure of the adopter; so they 'who are 
lxxxiv. 11. All the blessings of grace brought into the family of God, will 
are treasured up injesus Christ fat* evidence it by giving up every other 
them, Eph. i. 3. Air the blessings of object so fur as it interferes with the 
glory shall be enjoyed by them, Col. i. j will and glorv of their heavenly Father. 
27. “All things are youhf says the |j “ Ephraim shall say, What have 1 to 
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do any mdre witli idols?” Hos. xW. 8. through Jesus Christ Eph«4. 5, Ap- 
“ Other lords have had dominion frver plied to believers by the Holy Spirit, 
us ; but by thee orjly will we iflake Gal. iv. 6. Rom. viii. 15, 16. A blessing 
mention of thy name.” Is. xxvi. '13. of the greatest importance, 1 John iii 
Matt. xlli. 45, 46. Phil. iii. 8. — 2. Affec- If and lays us under an inviolable obifc* 
tion. This may not always apply to gation of submission. Heb. xii. 9; imita- 
civil adoption, but it always does to spi- tion, Eph. v. 1 ; and dependence, Matt, 
ritual/ The children of God feel a re- vi. 32. See Rid g ley* s and Gill's Body 
eard for him above every other object. of*Dtv. art . Adoption ; Chamoek r s 
His own excellency, his unspeakable Works , vol. ii. »p. 32—79; FlaveVs 
goodness to them, his promises of future Works , vol. ii. p. 601*; Brown's System 
blessings, are all grounds of the strongest of Nat. and Rev. Religion , p. ^42; 
love. “ Whom nave I in heaven nut Witsii Econ. Fad. p. 165. 


thee ? and there is none upon earth that 
I desire besides thee.” Psalm Ixxiii. 25. 

“ Thou art my portion, saith my soul, 
therefore will 1 hope in thee.” Lam. iii. j| 
24. Luke vii. 47. Ps. xviii. l^-J. Access 
to God with a holy boldness. They who 
are children by adoption are supposed 
to have the sarne liberty of access as 
tjidse wjjo are children by nature; so 
those who are partakers of the blessings' 
of spiritual adoption will prove it by a 
reverential, yet familiar audress to the 
Father of spirits: they wiU confess their 
mi worthiness, acknowledge their de- 
pendence, and implore the mercy and 
favour of God. “ Because ye are sons, 
(rod hath sent fortt the Spirit of his 
j>on into your hearts, crying, AbbaJ Fa- 
ther.” Gal. iv. 6. •"Through Jesus 
Christ we have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father.” Eph. ii. 18. Having 
such a privilege, they “come boldly to 
the throne of grace, that they may obtain 
mercy and find grace to "help in time of 
need." Heb. iv. 16.— 4. Obedience. Those 
who arc adopted into a family must 
obey the laws of that family; so be- 
lievers prove themselves adopted by 
their obedience to the tford and ordi- 
nances of God.’ “Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
John xv. 14. “Whoso kcepeth his 
word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected : hereby know we that we are 
in him. He that saith he abideth in 
him, ought himself also to walk even as 
'he walked.” 1 John ii. 4, 5.-5. Patient 
yet joyful expectation of the inheritance. 
In civil adoption, indeed# an inheritance 
is not always certain; but in spiritual 
adoption it is. “ To them who, bv pa- 
tient continuance in well doing, seek for 
glory, and honour, and immortality, 
eternal life.” Rom. ii. 7. “We loo"k 
not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen ; for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which arc not seen are eter- 
nal.” 2 Cor. iv. 18. Rom. vi. 23. Heb. 
xi. 26, 27. From the consideration of 
the whole of this doctrine, we may leani 
chat .adoption is an act of free grace 


ADORATION, the act of rendering 
divine honours, including in it reverence, 
esteem, and love: this is called supreme, 
or absolute. The word is compounded, 
of ad, “to,”* and os, oris, “mouth ;” and 
literally signifies apply 0 the hand to 
the mouth, “to kiss the hand;” this 
being in the eastern countries, one af 
the great marks of respect and snbmis- 
sion. See Job xxxi. 26, 27. The atti- 
tude of adoration, however we find has 
not been confined to this mode.* stand- 
ing, kneeling, uncovering the head, 
prostration, bowing, lifting up the eyes 
to heaven, or sometimes fixing them 
upon the earth with the body bending 
forward ; sitting \yith the under parts of 
the thighs resting on the heels, nave all 
been used, as expressive of veneration 
and estlem. Whatever be the form/ 
however, it must be remembered, that 
adoration, as an act of worship, is due to 
God alone, Matt. iv. 10. Acts x. 25, 26. ^ 
Rev. xix. 10. There is, 2. what may be ’ 
called adoration fouman, or paying ho- 
mage or respect to persons of greiU'rank 
and dignity. This has been performed 
by bowing, bending the knee, falling on 
the face. The practice , # of adoration 
may be .said to he still subsisting .in 
England, in the ceremony of kissing the 
king’s* or queen's hand, and in serving 
them at table, both being performed 
kneeling on one knee. There is also, 
3. adoration relative, which consists in 
worship paid to an object as belonging 
to or representative of another. In this 
sense the Rom anists profess to adore the 
cross not simply or immediately, but in 
respect of Jesus Christ, whom t*.ey sup- 

ose. to be on it. This is generally, 

owever, considered by protestants, as* 11 
coming little short of idolatry. See 
Idolatry. 

ADVERSARY, one who sets himself 
in opposition to anethev : one of the 
names of Satan. See Satan. 

ADVERSITY, a state which is op- 
posite to our wishes, and the cause of 
sorrow. It stands opposed to prosperi- 
ty. See Affliction. 

ADULTERY, an unlawful commerce 
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between one married person and ano-jjamVifi the woman by the loss df her nose, 
ther, or between’ a married and an 1111 - ij ThelGreeks put 'out the eyes of the 
married person. — 2. It is also used in | adulterers. Amoncrhe Homans, it was 
Scripture for idolatry, or departing from puiftslied by banishment, cutting off the 
die ti*ue God. Jer. iii. 9.-3. Also ; ears, noses, and by sewing the adulterers 
any species of impurity or crime against into sacks, and throwing them into the 
the virtue of chastity. Matt. v. 28. — i. sea, scourging, burning, &c. In Spairi 
It is also used in ecclesiastical writers and Poland they were almost as severe, 
for a person’s invading or intruding Hito The Saxons formerly IniiTit the adul- 
a bishoprick during tlve former bishop’s teress, and over her ashes erected a 
life. — 5. The worn is also used in an- gibbet, whereon tlie adulterer was hang- 
•cient customs for the punishment or ed. King Edmund in this kingdom, nf- 
tinc imposed for that offence, or the derecl adultery to be punished in the 
privilege of prosecuting for it. — Al- same manner as homicide* Canute or- 
though adultery is prohibited by the law , dered the man to be banished, and the 
of God, yet some have endeavoured to | woman to have her nose. and ears cut off 
explain away the moral turpitude of it; j Modern punishments, in different na- 
f)ut it is evident, observes Taley, that, ■ tions, do not seem to be so severe. In 
<m the part qf the mgti who solicits the [Britain it is reckoned a spiritual offence, 
chastity of a married woman, it certain- ntaicl is cognizable by the spiritual courts, 
lys includes the crime of seduction, and j^hcrer it is punished by fine and ]>e- 
_is attended with mischief still more ex- j nance. Sec Pa Ivy'* Mofal and political 
tensne and complicated: it creates a y&iiilosojihy, p. 309, vol. i.32th edition, 
new sufferer, the injured husband, upon i AEKIANS, a branch of Arians in tin* 
wliose affection is inflicted a wound tlic j reign of Constantine, who held, that tlieie 
m \->t painful and incurable that human j was no differqpce between bishops and 
nature knows. The infidelity of the j priests; a dqy trine maintained by many 
woman is aggravated by cruelty to her ' modern divines, particularly of the ]>res- 
children, who are generally involved in ! by ter i ail and reformed cluirclies. 'Hie 
their parents* sliarne, and always made ; sect revived its denomination from 
unhappy by Alien' quarrel. The mar- : Aerks, who founded his doctrine on J. 
riugc vow is witnessed btfforotGod, and Tim. iv. 14. See JEpiscopacy. 
*<ic.co'npaniofl with cirnynstancJs of so- AETIANS, those who maintained 
leinmty and religion, which approach , that tHe Son and Holy Ghost were in all 
to the nature of»an oath, The married i tliingf dissimilar to the Father. They 
odlender, therefore, incurs a crime little , received their nfffne from Aetius,one of 
“short of perjury, and the seduction of a ! the most zealoits defenders of Albinism, 
married woman is little less than sub- \ who was born in Svria, and flourished 
enmtion of perjury. Hut die strongest ■ about the year 336. Besides the opinions 
apology fcr adultery is, tlie prior trans- which the Actians held in common with 
gressio’n of the other part)!; and so far, the Arians, they maintained that faith 
indeed, as the bad effects of adultery arc without works was sufficient to saha- 
anjiSipatcd bt’ the conduct of .the hus- tion; and that no sin however grievous, 
:>and or wife who offends first, the guilt of would be imputed to the faithful. Ac- 
tive second offender is extenuated. Hut ij tins, moreover, affirmed chat what (kid 
this can never amount to & justification, jj had concealed from the^apostles, he had 
unless it could be shown that Jthc obli- revealed to him. 
gation of the marriage vow depends AFFECTION, in a philosophical 
upon the condition of reciprocal fidelity; || sense, refers to tlie manner in which we 
a construction which appears founded j are uprated, by any thing for a continu-’ 
neither in expedielfcy, nor in terms of I ancej whether painful or pleasant: but 
the vow, nor in the design of the legis- in the most common sense, it may be 
lature, which prescribed the marriage j defined to be a settled bent of mind to- 
rite. To consider the offence upon the || wards a particular being or thing. It 
Sooting of provocation, therefore, can by 1 holds a middle place between dispost - 
no means vindicate retaliation. “ TJaou turn on the one hand, and passion on 
si l alt not commit adultery,” it must ever the other. It is distinguishable from (//.?- 
be. remembered, was an interdict de- position , which being a branch of one’s 
livered by God himself. This crime has nature originally, must exist before there 
been punished in almost all ages and na- j can be an opportunity to exert it upon 
tions. By the Jewish law it was punished I any particular object- whereas affection 
with dentil in both panics, where either j can never be. original, because having 
the woman wsis married, or both. Among 'a special relation to a particular ob- 
thc Egyptians, adultery in the man was Ij ject, it cannot exist till tlie object have 
punished by a thousand lasted with rods, [| once, at least, been presented. It is also 
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distinguishable from passion , whi<p, cle- f| and we have a perception of the moral 
pfending on the r^al or ideal presence excellency of divine things ; and lastly, 
of its object, vanishes with its object ;J| whether our affections have a holy tern 
whereas affection is a lasting connexion, dency and produce the happy effects of 
and, like other connexions, subsists, ftbcdience to God, humility m ourselvA, 
even when we do not think of the ob- , and justice to our fellow creatures. As 
jects. [See Disposition and Passion.] || this* is a subject worthy of close atten- 
The affections* as they respect religion, tion, the reader may consult Lord 
deserve in this place £ little attention. Kerim's Elements of Criticism , vol. ii. n. 
They may be define^ to be the “vigo- 517 ;• Edwards on the Affections ; Pike 
rous and sensible exercises of thd^ncli- oncl Hayward's Cases of Conscience ; 
nation and will of the soul towards reli- Watts' Use and Abuse* of the Passions j 
gioua objects.” Whatever extremes M' Lourin' s Essays, sect. 5^nd 6, where 
stoics or enthusiasts have run into, it is this subject is masterly handled, 
evident that the exercise of the affec- AFFLICTION, that which causes a 
tions is essential to the existence of true sensation of pain. -Calamity or distress 
religion. It is true, indeed, “that all af- of any kind. The afflictions of the saints 
fectionate devotion is not wise and ra- are represented in the scripture, as ac- 
tional; but it is no less true, that all wi<?£ pointed , 1 Thes. iii. 3. Job v. 6,7; nu- 
and rational devotion must be affection^ rnerous, Ps. xxxiv.- 19 ; transient, 2 Cor. 
ate.” The affections are the springs of iv. 17. Heb.x. 37 ; and, when sanctified, 

1 action ;^liey belong to our nature, so that beneficial, 1 Pet. i. 6. Ps. cxix. 67, 71. 
with the highest perceptions of trurn They Avean from the world ; work sub- 
and religion, we should be inactive with- mission; produce humility; excite to 
mit them. They have cdhsideraMe in- dil igcnce ; stir up to prayer ; awl conform 
flucncc on men in the common concerns us to the divine«iinagc.’ To bear them 
of life ; how much more* then, should with patience, jvc should consider om 
they operate in those important objects own unworthincss ; the design of God 
that relate to the Divine Being, the im- in sending them; the promises of support 
mortality of the soul, and them appi ness | under them; an^l the real good they arc 
or misery of a future state ! The reli- | prodfctivc of. The affli<5t^)ns of a good 
gionof the most eminent saints has al- m an, szu’s an 'elegant writer, ne\<xbefiil 
wavs consisted in the exercise of holy without a cause, nor are sent but upon a* 
affections. Jesus Christ himself°aflbrds proper errand. These storms are never 
us an example of tli£ most lively and allowed to rise but ino order to dispel 
vigorous affections; and we have every some noxious vapours, and restore salu*; 
reason to belie\ r e that tne employment brity to the moral atmosphere 1 . Who 
of heaven consists in tlm exercise of that for the first ,timc beheld the earth 
them. In addition to all which the ^rip- in the midst of winter, bounjl up tvifti 
turcs of truth teach us, that religion is frost, or drenched in floods of rain, or 
nothing, if it occupy not the affections, covered with snow, would ha\ e iniagin- 
Dcut. vi. 4, £ Deut. xxx. 6. Rom. xii. ed that Nature, in this dreary and torpid 
11. 1 Cor. xih. 13. Ps. xxvii. 14. * state, was working towards its o\\^i*re- 

A distinction however, must be made novation in the spring?. Yet we by e\j>e- 
between Avhat may be merely natural, rience knoAV that those vicissitudes of 
and Avhat is truly spiritual. The affec- Avinter are necessary for fertilizing the 
tions may be excited in a natural Avay earth; and that under wintry rains and 
tinder ordinances by a natural impres - snows lie concealed the seech of those 
sion, Ezck. xxxiii. 32 ; bv a natural sym- roses that are to' blossom it the spring ; 
pathy, or by the natural temperament of of dibse fruits that arc to ripen In the 
air constitution. »It is no sign that our summer ; and of The coni and wine 
affections arc spiritual because thev are which are in harvest to make glad the 
raised very higli ; produce great effects heart of man. It would be mew* agree- 
cm the body ; excite us to be very zeal- able to us to be always entertained with^ 
ous in externals ; to be always corners- a fair and clear atmosphere, Avith cloud- 
ing about ourselves, &c. These things are less skies, and perpetual sunshine: yet 
often found in those who are only mere in such climates as we have most know- 
professors of religion, Matt. vii. 21, 22. ledge of, the earth, were it always to 
Now, in order to ascertain whether remain in such a state, avouIcI refuse to 
Our affections are excited in a spiritual yield its fruits; and, ir\ the midst of our 
manner, Ave must.enquire whether that Imagined scenes of beauty, the starved 
which moA'cs our affections be truly flhhaoitants would perish* for want of 

E iritual, whether our consciences be food. Let us, theijefore, quietly submit 
irmed, and our hearts impressed ; to Providence. Let us conceive this life 
whether the judgment be enlightened, ] to be the inter of our ‘existence. Now 
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tne Fains must foil, and the winds must , man /ics under an obligation tp perform: 
roar around us; but, sheltering ourselves I thus tve meet with thj agenda of a chns- 
under him who is the "covert from the tiari, or the duties he ought to perform, 
tempest,” let us wait with patience till in apposition to tne credenda , or the 
the storms of life shall terminate in rfh things he is to believe. It is also applied 
everlasting calm. Blair's Her. vol. v. to the service or office of the church, 
scr. 5; Vincent , Case, and Addington , and to church books compiled by public 
on Affliction ; Willkon's Afflicted Man's authority, prescribing the order to be 
Companion. observed ; and Amounts to the same as 

AGAlMi, or Love Feasts (from ritual, fonnulary, directory, missal, &c- 
ayttmi, “ ln\ c,”) feasts of charity among A® ENT, that which acts: opposed 

•the ancient Christians, when liberal con- to patient, or that which is acted upon, 
tributions were made by the rich to the AGENTS, moral. See Moral 
poor. St. Chrysostom gives the follow- Agent. o 

ing account of this feast, which he dc- AGNOETAS, (from "to be ig- 
nves from the apostolic practice. He norant of?’) a sect which appeared about 
says, "The first Christians had all things 370. They called in question the omni- 
jn common, as we read in the Acts of science of God ; alleging that he knew 
die apostles Jjiit whfn that equality of Idlings past only by memory, and things 
possessions ceased, as it did even in the nurture only by an uncertain prescience, 
apostles’ time, the Agape or love feast There arose another sect bf the same 
was substituted in the room of it. Upon name in the sixth century, whp follow-* 
certain days, after partaking of the Pd Themistius, deacon of Alexandria. 
Lord’s suppftr, they met at a common They maintained thqj Christ was igno- 
feasl; t\>c rich bringing provisions, and rant«of ccrtafh things, and particularly 
the poor, who had notmiig, being invi- of the time of the day of judgment. It is 
ted.” It was always attemlcd with re- supposed th<iy built their hypothesis on 
cci\ing the holy sacraWnt ; but there that passage m Mark xiii. 32. — “Of that 
is some difference between the ancient xlay and that hour knoweth no man; no, 
and modern inteiprcters, as to the cir- not the angels which are in heaven, nei- 
cumstance ojf time; viz. whetlitr this ther»the Son, but the Father.” The 
fcastjyas htfld before or After the com- meaning of.whioh, most probably, is, 
m union. Vitb Chrysostom is of tfic latter that this was not known to the Messiah 
opinion ; the learned l)r. Cave of the himseTF in his human nature, or by \ir- 
fbrmcr. These love feasts, during the tue his imetiqn, as any part of the 
first three centuries, were held in the mysteries he was to reveal ; for, consi- 
church without scandal or offence ; but dering him as tod, he could not be ig- 
in after-times the hbafhcns began to tax norant of any thing, 
them with impurity. This gave occa- AGNUSDEI, in the church of Rome, 

sion to ;i*re formation of tliese Agapes. a cake of wax, stamped with the figure 
The kiss of charity, with’whjph the ce- of a lamb supporting th*fe banner of the 
remony used Jo cncl, was no longer given cross. The name litqrally signifies 
bctifccn different sexes; and it was ex- “Larrfb of God.” Those cakes being 
pressly forbidden to have any beds or consecrated by the pope with great so- 
cial <: lies for the conveuiency of those lcnmity, and distributed among the peo- 
who should be disposed to* eat more at pie, are supposed to have great virtues 
their ease. Notwithstanding the pe pre- They cover them with a piece of stuff 
cautions, the abuses committed in tnem cut in the form of a heart, and carry 
became so notorious, that the holding them .very devoutly in their processions, 
them (in churches at least) was solemn- The Romish priests and religious derive 
lv condemned at ftie council of Car- # considerable pecuniary advantage from 
tliage, in the year, 397. Attempts have* selling them to some, and presenting 
been mude of late years, to revive these them to others. 

feasts ; but in a different manner from AGONISTIC I, a name given by Do- 

thc primitive custom, and, perhaps, with -natus to such of his d'sqjples as he sent 
little edification. They aro, however, to fairs, markets, and other public pla- 
not very general. ces, to propagate his doctrine. T nev 

^GAFEITE, a name given to cer- were called Agonistici from the Greek 
taifpwgins and widows, who in the an- etyw, "combat, because they were sent, 
ciefrt churoh associated themselves with as it were, to fight and subdue the pco- 
<nd attended on ecclesiastics, out of a pie to their opinions. * See Donatist. 
motive of piety andcharity. See Dea^ AGON YCL.1T /E, a sect of Chris- 

conesses. tians in the seventh century, whopray- 

AGENIJA, among divines and phi- ed always standing, as thinking it un- 
losophers, signifies tne dutifes which a lawful to kneel. 
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AGYNtANI, a secE which appear# of Geneva. The Albigenses fiave been 
about 694. They condemned all use fc frequently confounded with the Wal- 
flesh and. marriage asPnot instituted 9) denses; fi-om whom it h said they differ 
God, but introduced at the instigation of in many respects, both as being prior to 
the devil. ^ then* in point of time, as having their 

AL ASC ANT, a sect of Anti-lutheran: origin in a different country, and as being 
in the sixteenth century, whose distill charged with divers heresies, particu- 
guished tenet, besiejf s their denying bap- larly Manicheism, from which the Wal- 
ysm, is said to have been this, that the denses were exempt. See Walden 
• vords, “This is my body,” in the insti- ses. , 

tution of the eucharist, are not to be uiv ALEXANDRIAN MANUSCRIPT, 
derstood of the bread, but of the whole a famous copy of the Scriptures, in four 
action or celebration of the supper. volumes quarto. It contains the whole 
ALBANENSJ£S, a denomination bible in Greek,* including the Old and 
which commenced about the year 796. New Testament, with the Apocrypha, 
They held with the Gnostics and Mani- and some smaller pieces, but not quite 
cheans, two principles, the ohe of good complete. It is preserved in the Bri- 
and the other of evil. They denied the tish Museum : it was sent as a present to 
(Pyinity, and even the humanity of Jesui king Charles I. -from^Cyrilli^ Lucaris, 
Christ, asserting that he was not truly i&triarch of Constantinople, by Sir 
man, did not suffer on the cross, die, rise Thomas Rowe, ambassador from Eng- • 
again, nor really dscend into heaven, land to the grand Seignior, about the 
1 hey rejected the doctrine of the resur- jffear 1 628. C vrillus brought it with him 
ruction, affirmed that the general judg- from Alexandria, where probably it was 
nicnt was past, and that nell> torments written. In a schedule annexed to it, he 
were no other than the evils we feel and gives tliuf account: — That it was writ- 
suffer in this life. They dSniecLfrec will, ten, as tradition informed them, by 


did not admit original sin, and never 
administered baptism to infants. They 
held that a man can give the Holy Spi- 
rit of himself, and that it is unlawful far 
a Christian to take an oa^i. 

This denomination derived their name 
from the place where their spiritual 
ruler resided. See Manichkans awd 
Cathi:rist. * 

ALB.YNOIS, a denomination which 
sprung up in the eighth century, and re- 
newed the greatest part of the Mani- 
rhean principles. They also main tain ecr 
that the world watf from eternity. See 
Manichkans. 


Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, about 
1300 years ago, not long after the coun- 
cil of Nice. But this high antiquity, and 
he authority of the“ tradition* to which 
he patriarch refers, havfe bcerfrdispn- 
.ed; nor an£ tlie n\pst accurate, biblicaf 
vriters agreed about its age. Grabe 
liinks tliat it might have been written 
efore tlie end of the fourth century; 
•tilers are of opinion that it was not 
vritten till near the^ end of the fifth 
:entury, or somewhat later. See Dr .• 
Voided edition of it. ' 

ALKORAN. -See Koran. 


Manichkans. . ALL-SUFFICIENCY OF GOD, is 

ALBIGENSES,' a party of reform- that power or attribute of nis nature , 
ers about Toulouse and the Albigeois in whereby he is able to communicate as 
Languedoc, who sprung up in the twelfth much blessedness to his creatures as he 
century, and distinguished theipselves is pleased to make them capable of re- 
bv their opposition to the church of ceiving. As 0 his self-sufficiency is that 
Rome. They were charged with many whereby he has enough in himself to 
errors by the monks of those days ; but denominate him completely blessed, as 
from these charges they are generally a God of infinite perfection; so his all- 
^acquitted by the ProtestanH, who con- sufficiency is that by Which he hath 
aider them only as the” inventions of the enough in liimself to satisfy the most 
Romish church to blacken their charac- enlarged desires of his, creatures, *ind 
er. The Albigenses grew bo formida- tofnake.them completely blessed. We 
>le, that tlie Catholics agreed upon a practically deny this perfection, when 
loly league or crusade against them, we a re „ discontented with our present 
’ope Innocent III. desirous to put a stop condition, and desire more than God has 
o their progress, stirred up the great allotted for us, Gen. iii. 5. Prov. xix. .3. 
nen of tne kingdom to make war upon — 2. When we seek blessings of what 
hem. After suffering from their per- kind soever in an indirect way, as though 
-.ecutors, they dwindle^! by little ana lit- God were not able to bestow them upon 
le, till the time of the reformation ; jl us in bis own way, or in the use of lawful 
vlien such of them as were left, fell in 1 means, Gen. xxvii. 35. — 3. When we 
vith the Vaudois, and conformed to the use unlawful means to escape imminent 
loctrine of Zniiiglius, and the disciples |j dangers, 1 Saw. &xi. 13. Gen. xx. and 
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xxvi. — 4 When we distrust his provi- 
dence, though we had large experience 
of his appearing for us in various instan- 
ces, 1 Sam. xxvii. 1. Ps. lxxviii. 19. 2 
Chron. xvi. 8. 2 Chron. xiv. 9. 13.«Josli. 
vii. 7. 9. — 5. When we doubt of the truth 
or certain accomplishment of the pro- 
mises, Gen. xviii. 12. Ps. Ixxvii. 74. Isa. 
xlix. 14. — 6. When we decline great 
service#, though called to them by God, 
under a pretence of our . unfitness for 
them, Jer. i. 6, 8. 

The consideration of this doctrine 
should lead us, 1. To sfeek happiness in 
God alone, and not in human tilings, 
Jer. ii. 13.— 2. To commit all our wants 
and trials to him, 1 Sam. xxx. 6. Heb. 
xi. 19. 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. — 3. To be coura- 
geous in the midst of daiiger and oppo- 
sition, Pff. xxvii? 1. — 4. To be satisKed 
with his dispensations, Rom. viii. 28*- 
5. To persevere in the path of duty, 
however difficult, Gen. xvii. 1. R ; dg- 
ley's B^dy of Drv. ques. 17. Saurin's 
Ser. ser. S.^vol. i.; Barrow's Works , vol. 
ii. ser. 11. 

ALMARICIANS, a denomination 
that arose in the thirteenth century. 
They derived their origin fi om A1 ma- 
rie, professor of logic and theology at 
Paris. His ad\ ersaries charged him with 
liaviuflfxaugfct that csvery Christian was 
*TOiged to believe himsclf«a member of 
Jesus Christ, and that without this be- 
lief none could be saved. His followers 
asserted that the power of the Father 
had continued only during the Mosaio 
dispensation, that of the Son twelve 
hundred years after his entrance upon 
earth; and that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the age of the f Holy Spirit com- 
menced, in which the Sacraments and 

• all cxtdrtial worship were to be abo- 
lished : and that every one was to he 
saved by the internal operations of the 
Holy Spirit alone, without any external 
act of religion. 

ALMONER, a persoft employed by 
another, in tne distribution of charity. 
In its primitive, sense it denoted an .offi- 
cer in religious houses, to whom be- 
longed the management and dis*vibu- 
tjgi of the alms of the house. 

ALMS, what is given gratuitously for 
the relief of the floor, and in repairing 

• the churches. That alms-giving is a duty 
is every way evident from theVarietyof 
passages which enjoin it in the sacred 
scriptures. It is observable, however, 
what a number of excuses ai e made by 
those who are not found in the exercise 

, of tl>c duty: 1. That they have nothing 
to spare;* 2<*That charity begins at 
home; 3. That charity does not consist 
in giving money, hu^in benevolence. 


lrfve to all mankBid, &c. 4. That giving 
ti the poor is. not mentioned in St. Paul’s 
description .of dharity, 1 Cor. xiii. 5 
•That they pay*the poor rates; 6. Tha* 
they employ many poor persons; 7. 
That the poor do not suffer so much as 
we imagine; 8. That these people, give 
them wnat you will, will nevenbe thank- 
ful ; 9. That we arc^iable to he imposed 
upon; 10. That thev should apply to 
their parishes; 11. That giving money 
encourages idleness; 12. That we have 
too many objects of charity at home. O 
the love of money, hpw fruitful ,is it in 
apologies for a contracted mercenary 
spirit ! In giving of alms, however, the 
following rules should be observed : first, 

! They snould be given with justice; 
only our’ own, to which we have a just 
right, should he given. 2. With cheer- 
fulness, Deut. xv. 10. 2 Cor. ix. 7. 3. 
With sim/ilicitu ar*l sincerity , Rom. xii. 
Matt. vi. 3. 4. With co?nfi fission and af- 
fection, Isa. lviii. 10. 1 John iii. 17. 5 
Seasonably, Galf vi. lO.Prov. iv. 27. (>. 
Bountifufly, Deut. xviii- 11. 1 Tim. vi. 
18. 7.* Prudently , according to every 
one's ndled, 1 Tim. v. 8. Acts iv. 35. See 
Dr , Barrow's admirable Sermon on 
Bounty to the Poor, which took him u/i 
jhree hours and a half in /i reaching; 

1 Saurin's Scr. vol. iv. png. Trans . ser. 
9. Pa ley's Mor . Phil. ch. 5. vol. i. 

• ALOGIANS, a sect of ancient liore- 
lics who denied that Jesus Christ was 
the Logos,* and consequently rejected 
the Gospel of St. John. The word is 
compounded of the primitive « and xoyoe ; 
q. d. without Logos, or word. They 
made their appearance toward the close 
of the second century. 

ALTAR, a kind of table or raised 
place whereon th o ancient sacrifices 
were offered. 2. The table, in Christian 
.churches, where the Lord’s supper is 
administered. Altars arc, doubtless, of 
great antiquity ; ’ some suppose they 
were as early as Adam ; hut there is no 
mention made of them till after the 
flood, when Noah bujlt one, and ofijiTed 
burnt ofiwings on it. The Jews had 
two altars in Aid about their temple;' 
1. The alter of burnt offerings; 2. The, 
altar of incense; some also call the tar 
hie for shew bread an altar, but impro- 

S criy, Exod. xx. 24, 25. I Kings xviii. 
0. Exod. xxv. xxvii. and xxx.Hetx ix. 
AMAUR1TES, the followeip of 
Amauri, a clergyman of Boiinc, in the 
thirteenth century. He acknowledged 
the divine Three, to whom he attributed 
the empire, of the world. But according 
to him, religion had three cpocluis, 
which bore a similitude to the, reign of 
the three persons in the Trinity. The 
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reign oflPod had exfstcd as long as the 1 like the fall of water , or tlie noise of 
law of Moses. The reign of the ton thunder . Nor is the practice of some 
would not always Israt. A time would professors in our own time to he conrv- 
• Come when the sacraments should ceafte, mended, who, with a low though* audi- 
and then the religion of the Holy Ghost ble\oice, add their amen to almost eve- 
would begin, when men would render a rv sentence, as it proceeds’ from the lips 
jmiritual worship to the Supreme Being, of him who is praying. As this has a 
jwiis rtign Amatg-i thought would sue- tendency to .interrupt the devotion of 
*Wed to the Christian religion, as the those that are near them, andmaydis- 
Christian had succeeded to that of Mo- conceit tlie thoughts of him Who leads 
ses. . • the ytouship, it would be better omitted, 

AMAZEMENT, a term sometirrtes ,, and a mental amen is sufficient. The 
employed to express our wonder; but term, as used at the end of our prayers, 
it is rather to b% considered as a medium suggests that we should pray with un- 
between wonder and astonishment. It demanding, faith, fervour, and expec- 
ts manifestly borrowed from the exten- tation. See Mr. Booth's Amen to social 
^sive and complicated intricacies of a prayer . 

labvrmth, in which there are endless AMMON! ANS. See New Plato- 
<jnalfeB, without the discovery of a clue. nics. $■ • • 

Hence an idea is conveyed of more than T. AMSDORFIANS, a sect, in the six- 
simple wonder; the mind is lost in won- fteenth century, who took their name* 
,der. See Won d rib. from Amsdorf, their leader. They 

AMBITION, a desire of excelling, \ maintained that good works were not 
or at least of being thought to excel, only unprofitable, hut were obstacles to 
our neighbours in any thing. • It is gene- salvation. • 

rally used in a bid sense fcg* an immo- AMYRALDISM, a name given by 
derate or illegal pursuit of, power or some writers to the doctrine of univer- 
honour. See Praise. sal grace, as explained and asserted by 

AM ED IANS, a congregation, of re- Amyraldus or M^ses Amyraylt, and 
ligious in Italy; so called from "their others, his follower^ among the reform- 
professing themselves amantes Detom, ed in France, towards Jthe fiddle of 
"lovers of God;” or rather amata Deo, the seventeenth dentury. This^ataatf 
"beloved of God.” They wore a grey principally consisted of the following 
habit and wooden shoes, had no breech- particulars, viz. that God desires the 
cs, and girt themselves^ with ft cflrd. happiness of all men, andsione arc ex- 
They had twenty-eight * convents, arid dueled’ by a divine decree; that none 
were united by Pope Pifls V. partly can obtain salvation without faith in 
with the Bistercian order, and partly Christ; that God refuses to none the 
with that of the Socolanti, or wooden power of believing, though he dqes no£ 
shoe wearers grant to all his assistance that they may ■ 

AMEN, a Hebrew word, which, improve thi$pc*ver to saving purposes; 
when prefixed to an assertion, signifies ana trait they may perish through they* 
assuredly, certaihly, or emphatically, so own fault Those who embraced this* 
it is; but when jt concludes a prayer, so doctrine were called Universalists ; 
be it, or so let it be, is its manifest im- though it is evident they rendered grace 
port. In the former case, it is assertive* universal in words, but partial in reality. 
or assures of a truth or a fact; and is air See Camkronites. 
asseveration, and is properly translated ANABAPTISTS, those who main- 
vcrily, John Hi. 3. In the latter case it tain that baptism ought always to be 
is> petitionary, and, as it were, epitomises performed by immersion. The word is 
all the requests witji which it stands compounded of *Fflt,“new,”and BAirrto-rw, 
connected, Numb. v. 2 6., Rev. xxii. 20. “a Baptist.** signifying that those who 
This emphatical term was not used hav^ been 1 baptized m their intfiftcy, 
among the Hebrews by detached indi- ought to be baptized anew. It is a word 
# viduals only, but on certain occasions, by which has been indiscriminately applied 
an assembly at lar&e, Deut. xxvii. 14. 20. to Christians of very different principles 
It was adopted ftl$6,in the public war* and practices. The English and I)utch 
ship of the primitive churches, as apt Baptists do not consider the word as at 
pears by that passage, 1 Cor. xiv. f& all applicable to their sect; because 
and was continued among the Chris- those persons whom they baptize they 
tians in following times; yea, such.Avas consider as never having been baptized 
the extreme into which many run? that before, although they have undergone 
•Jerome informs us, that, in his time, at what they term the Ceremony of spnnjt- 
the conclusion of every public prayer, ling hi their infancy, 
the united amen of the people sounded* The Anabajpt&tsof Germany, beside* 



their notions concerting baptism, de- gcf/emments, and magistrate^ of every 
pended much upon certain ideas which ktid, under the chimerical pretext, that 
they entertained concerning a perfect Qhiist himself rwas now to take the 
church establishment, pure. m its lqpm- reins of all government into his hands: 
bers, and free from the institutions of but this seditious crowd was routed and 
human policy. The most prudent pail dispersed by the elector of Saxony and 
of them considered it possible, by hu- other princes, and Munzer, their leader, 
man industry and vigilance, to purify put to deatl*, ° 0 

the church; and seeing the attempts. of Many of his followers, however, sup* 

Luther to be successful, they hoped that vived, and propagated their opinions 
the period was arrived in which the through Germany, Switzerland, and 
church was to be restored to this purity. Holland. In 1533, a party of them set- 
Others, not satisfied with Luthers plan tied at Munster, under two leaders of 
of reformation, undertook a more per- the names of Mattlijak and Bockholdt. 
feet plan, or more properly, a visionary Having made themselves masters of the 
enterprise, to found a new church en- city, they deposed the magistrates, coiv- 
tirely spiritual and divine. fiscated "the estates.of such as had esca- 

This sect was s'oon joined by great ped, and deposited the wealth in ajpub- 
numbers, fthose <Siarc#ters and cap ace- lie treasury for common use. ThcV 
( ties were very different. Their progress made preparations for the defence of 
was rapid; for in a very short space ot the city; invited thetAnabuptists in the- 
time, tneir discourses, visions, and pr% low countries to assemble »t Munstci* 
dictions, excited great commotions in a which they called Mount Sion, that from 
great part of Europe. The most per- thence thqy mighUreduce all the nations 
nicidus faction of all those which com- of the earth under their dominion. Mat- 
posed this motley multitude, was that thias was 5bon cut off by the bishop of 
which pretended that the founders of Munster’S army, and was succeeded by 
this new and perfect church were un- Bockholdt, who was proclaimed by a 
dera divine impulse, and were armed: special designation of heaven, as tlir 
against all opposition by the power of pgetefided king of Sion, and invested 
workiijg^fnirades. It was this faction, , with legislative powers like those of 
■fehftf, 1 mthc year 1521, begam their fana- Mos^s. The etty of Munster, however, 
tical work under tlufguidance of Mun- was taken, after a long siege, ancl Bock- 
zer, Stubner, Storick, &c. These men hqjkltjvas punished with death, 
taught that, ‘among Christians, who had It must be acknowledged that the tine 

the precepts of the gospel to direct, and rfte of the insurrections of this period 
the Spirit of God to guide them, the of- ought not to be attributed to religious 
.fice of magistracy *w as not only unneces- Opinions. The first insurgents groaned 
sary, but an unlawful encroachment-on under severe oppressions, and took up 
their spiritual liberty ; thqt the distinc- arms in defence of t^.eir civil liberties; 
tions occasioned by oirth, ra^Jc, or and of these Commotions the Anabap- 
rrcalth should be abolished; that all tiSts seem rather to have availed them - 
Christians, throwing their possessions selves, than to have been the prime 
into one stock, should live together in (| movers. That a great part were Ana- 
that state of equality* which becomes; baptists, seems indisputable; at the same 
members of the same family; that, && 1 time it appears from history, that d, great 
neither the laws of nature, 1 nor the pre- part also were Roman catholics, and a 
cepts of the New Testament, had pro- still greater part of those who had 
hibited bolygamy, they should use the scarcely any religious principles at yjl. 
same liberty the patriarchs did ih Indeed, when we read of the vast num- 
tliis respect. * bers that were concerned in these in- 1 

They employed, at first, the various surrections, of whom it is reported that 
art* ot persuasion, in order to propa- 100,000 fell by the sword, it appears 
gate their doctrines, undjtelated a num- reasonable to conclude that they were 
Eer of visions and revelations, with which not all Anabaptists. • • 

they pretended to have been favoured It is but justice to observe also, .that 
from above: but when they found that the Baptists in England and Holland 
this' would not avail, and that the minis- are to be considered in a different light 
try: of Luther and other reformers was from those above-mentioned: they pro- 
detrimental to their cause, they then fess an equal aversion to all principles 
madly attempted to propagate their of 'rebellion oh the one hand, and to' en- 
sentiments by fqjce of arms. Mifhzcr thusiasrn on the other. See Robertson 1* 
and his associates, in the year 1525 put Hist, of Charles V.; Eric. Brit . vol. i. p. 
themselves at the head^’f* a numerous 644; .and articles Baptists and Men- 
army, and declared war against all laws; non ites. 
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ANALOGY OF FXlTH, is the pio- 1| our readers to bishop Butler"!* excellent 
portion trait the doctrines of the gosnel treatise on that subject, 
bear to .each other, hr the close c3n- ANACHORETS, or Anchorites, 
nexidh between the tftiths of revealed a sort of monks in the primitive church, 
religion, Rom. xii. 6. This is considered wlu? retired from the society of ip an- 
as a grand rule for understanding the kind into som^ desert, with ’a view to 
true sense of scripture. It is evident that avoid the temptations of the world, and 
the Almighty dojji not act without a to be more at leisure for prayer, medi- 
^lesign in the system of Christianity any tation, 8cc. Stich were Paul, Anthony, 
more thaiflhe does in the works of na- and Hilarion, the first founder of mo- 
turc. Now this design mttst be uniform ; nastic life in Egypt and Palestine, 
for as in the system of the universe ANAGOGICAL, signifies, myste- 
every part is proportioned to the whole, rious, transporting} and is used to ex- 
and made subservient to it, so in the sys- press whatever elevates the mind, not 
tern of the Gospel all the Various truths, only to the knowledge of divine things, 
doctrines, declarations, precepts, and but of divine things in the next life. Tlie 
promises, must correspond with and word is seldom used, but with regard to 
tend to the end designed. For instance, the different senses of Scripture. The 
opposing the glfry of Godfn'the salva- anagogidal sense is ^vhen ±Jie sacred 
tion of man by free grace be the grand tlxt is explained with regard to eternal 
design ; then, whatever doctrine, asser- life, tlie point which Christians should j 
tion, or hypothesis? agree not withy: his, have in view; for example, the rest of 
it is to be fconsidered as fsilse. — Great die sabbath, in the analogical sense, 
care, however, must be taken in making signifies the repose of everlasting hap- 
uscoftljis method, thJt the enquirer pre- pmess. „ 

viously understand the winkle scheme, ANATHEMA, imports whatever is 
and tliat lie harbour not a predilection set apart, separated, or divided ; but is 
only for a part; without attention to this most usually meant to express the c^b- 
we shall he liable to error. If vs'e comc ting off of a person from the communion 
to tlie scriptures with any pre-cot^ivec of the faithful. It was practised in the 
opinions, and arc more desirous to pui primitive church against notorious offen- 
tliat sense upon the te3$ which quad- ners. Several councils dlso 
rates with our sentiments rather thai nounced an&tliemqs against such as fney 
the truth, it becomes then the analogy thought corniptcd the purity of th’c 
of our faith, rather than that of die faith. Anathema Maranatjia , mention- 
whole system. This was’ the source flf e# by Paul, (1 Cor. xiv. 22.) imports that 
the error of the Jews, in otir Saviour’s he wlu> loves not the Lord Jesus will be 
time. They searched the scriptures; accursed at # his comiijg. Anathema sig- 
but, such were their favourite opinion 1 .* nifies a thing devoted to destruction, and 
that they could not or would not disco- Maranatha is a Syriac word, signifying 
ver that the sacnM volume testified of the Ijord coyie* It is probable in this 
Christ. And the reason was evident, passage there is a*»allusion to the form 
for their great Pule of inteiprctation of the Jews, who when unable to inflift* 
was what they might call the analogy great; a punishment as the crime de- 
of faith; i. e.tne system of the Phari- perved, devoted the culprit to the im- 
sean scribes, the doqtyne then in vogue, mediatp vindictive retribution of divine 
and in the profound veneration of which vengeance, both in this life and in a fu- 
they had been educated. Perhaps there ture state. : 
is hardly any sect fiat what has, more or ANDRONA, a term used^for that 
lesis been guilty in this respect It may, part in churches which was destined for 
, however, be of use tp the serious and the men. Anciently it*vas the custom 
candid enquirer j f^r, as some texts may for the men and women to have separ 
seem to contradict each other, and dif- rate apartfhents in places of worship, 

* Acuities present themselves, by keeping where they performed their devotions 
the analogy of faith in view, he will tlie asunder, whienfitaethod is still religious- 
more easily resolve those difficulties, ly observed in the Greek church, 
and Collect the true sense of the sacred ANGEL, a. spiritual intelligent sub- 
sracles. What "the aphorisms Of Hip- stance, the first in rank and dignity 
pocrates arc to a physician, the axioms*) among created beings. ' The word angel 
m geometry to a mathematician, the (*y>«A 0 c) is Greek, and signifies a mes- 
adjudged cases in law # to a counsellor, or senger. The Hebrew word ih^d signi- 
the maxims of war to a general, such is ties the same. Angels, therefore in the 
the analogy of faith to a Christian.” Of proper signification of the word, danot 
the analogy*# religion to the constitu- import the nature of any being, but only 
tion and course of nature^ we must refer 'he office to wtiith they are appointed 
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especially by wav of message or inter- j7 pitf e spirits divested of all rJatter, or 
course between God and his creatures, jj luftcd to some thjp bodies, or corporeal 
Hence the word is used differently in vehicles, has beqp a controversy of long' 
various parts of the scripture, and sijpii- sEinding: tlie more general (/pinion is, 
fics, . 1. Human messengers, or agfents that they are substances entirely spi- 
for others, 2 Sam. ii. 5* “David sent ritual, though they can at any time as- 
Mcssengers (Heb. ahgeft) to Jabesh sume bodies, and appear in r hmnaii 
Gilead, rrov. xiii. 17. Marx i. 2. James shape, Gen. xviii. and xix. (Jen. xxxif. 
ii. 25 . — % Officers of the churches, Matt, xxviif. Luke i. See. The scrips 
whether «prophets or ordinary' minis- tures represent them as enmied with 
tors, Hag. i. 13. Rev. i! 20.— 3. Jesus ex traorefinary "wisdom and power, 2 
Christ, Mol. iii. 1. Isa. Ixiii. 9. — IV Some Sam. xiv. 20. ,Ps. ciii. 20; holy and re- 
add the dispensations of God’s provi- gular in their inclinations; zealous in 
dcnce, either beneficial or ealamitems, their employ, and completely happy in 
Gen. xxiv. 7. Ps. xxxiv. 7. Acts xii. 23. their minds, Job xxxviii. 7. Heb. i. 7. 

1 Sam. xiv. 14; but I must confess, that, Matt, xviii. 10. Their number seems t(* 
though I do not at all see the impro- be great, Ifc. fxviii. 17. Heb. xii. 22; and 
priety of considering the providences of perhaps have distinct orders. Col. i. 16, 
God as hie? angefe or .messengers for 17. 1 Pet. iii. 22. 1 The#, iv. 16. Dan. 
good or for evil, yet the passages 'gene^L 13. They are delighted with the grand 
« rally adduced under this head do nor scheme of redemption, and the convcr- 
provc to me that the providences of sion of sinners to God, Luke u. 12. 1 Pet. 
God are meant in distinction from ere- !| i. 12. Jyiike xv. 10. They not only wor- 
■ ated aligns. — 5. Created intelligences, ship God, apd exegite his commands at 
both ^rortd and bad, Heb. i. 14. Jude 6. large, but ire attendant or the saints of 
the subject of the present article. — As God while here below, Ps. xei. 11, 12. 
to the time when the angels were crea- Heb. i. 1* Luke xvi. 22. Some collec- 
ted, much has been said bv the learned, ture that every good man has his par- 
Some wonder that Moses, in his account ticular guardian angel, Matt, xviii. 10. 
tyf tlie creation, should pass over this in Acts >ei. 15 ; but this is easier to be sup- 
silencc. Others suppose that lie did this pobed than to be proved ; nor is it a 
the^ronengss of the Gentile matter of consequence to know. 9 What 
Afarfcl, and even the Jfews, to idolatry ; need we dispute,” says Henry, “ whether 
but a better reason has been assigned bv evefy particular saint lias a guardian 
others, viz. fhat 'this first history was, 1 anjfcl, when we are sure he has a guard 
purposely and principally written for ii* l| of angels about' him They will gather 
formation concerning tlie visible world ; the elect in the lafct day; attend the final 
the invisible, of w^ich we know but in judgment, Matt. xxv. 31. Rev. xiv. 1 if. 

g art, being reserved for a better life. Matt. xiii. 39, ami live for ever in tlie 
oir.e think that the idea of God’s not world of glory, Luke xx. 36. 
creating them before (his world was Although the angels were originally 
made, is very contrasted, ro suppose, created perfect, yet they were mutable* 
.sAythcy, that no creatures •whatever, || some of them sinned, and kept not their 

been created previous to the creation jj^nct, glorious, became the most vile and 
of our world, is to suppose that Being miserable of all God’s creatures. They 
of infinite power, wisdom* and good- wtire expelled the regions of light, and 
ness, had remained totally inactive from with heaven lost thejf heavenly dispo- 
all ctemjty, and had permitted the in- sition, and fell into m settled rancour 
finity of space to continue a perfect va- against God, and malice against men. 
cuum till withinflthese 6000 years; that What their offence f/as is difficult u> 


such an idea only tends to discredit re- determine, the scripture being silent 
relation, instead of serving it. On the about it. Some think envy, others un- 
other hand it is alleged,, that they must belief; but most suppose ft was pride, 
have been preated withitpthe six days; As to the time of their fall, we arc cer- 


a needless speculation, and we dare not had made, and behold if was very: good 
indulge a spirit of conjecture. It is our but that it was not long after, is verypro- 
liappmess to know that they are all mi- bable, ds it must have preceded tne fall 
nistering spirits, sent forth to minister ofour £u*st parents.* Tne number of the 




to the nature' of tbe^p beings,, we are* the holy apgels, perhaps various 
told that they are spirits f but whether \ orders among them^ MatL. xii. 24. 
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ii. 3. Eph. vi. 12. Co!, ii. 15. Rev. xji. 7. they were construed into indications of 
Their constant employ is not only dfing malice ; the inducement which prompted 
evil themselves, but endeavouring* by our adversary to act as he did, and now 
all arts to seduce ana pervert mankftd, powerfully the same inducement has, at 
1 Pet. v. 8. Job i. 6, It is supposed they 01 A time or other, .operated upon our-# 
will be restrained during the millen- selves; that he is suffering, perhaps, 
ilium, Rev. xx. 2, but afterwards again, under a contrition, which he is ashataed, 
for a snort time, (Receive the nations. Rev. or wants opportunity to confess; and 

• xx. 8, and then be finally tAmished, Matt, how ungenerous it is to triumph by cold* 
xxv. 41. The authors who have written ness or insult over a spirit alneady hum- 
on this subject have b€en veiy nume- bled in secret; that tne returns of kind- 
rous ; we snail only refer to a few : Rey- nes^ire 9weet, and that there is neither • 
noldx’s Enquiry into the State ojid CEco - honour, nor virtue, nor use, in resisting ' 
no my of the vtngelical World ; Dod- them; for some persons think them- 
dridtre'8 Led. p. 10. lect. 210. to 214; selves bound to cherish and keep alive 
Milton* s Paradise Lost ; B/d Newton’s their indignation, when they find it dy- 
Workx, vol. iii. p. 538, 568/, Shefiherd ing away of itself. We may remember 
of Anf*ek; Gilpin on Temptation ; Cas- that others have their passions, their’ 

* manm Angelographia ; GiU and Ridge- 1 prejudices, their fevourito aims, their 

ley’s Bodies of Divinity. fears, their cautions, tlreir interests, 

ANGELICS, # an ancient sect, sup- then-sudden impulses, their varieties pf 
posed by*some to have got this appella-.. apprehension, as well as we : we may re- 
tion from their excessive veneration of*J| collect what hath sometimes passed in 
angels, and by others from maintaining our own minds when we liaye got on the 
that the world was created by angels. wrong side of a quarrel v and imaginethe 

ANGEL ITE§, a sect ia the reign of same to be passing in our adversaiVs 
the emperor Anastasius, atyjut the year minjl now : when we became sensible 
494; so called from Angelium, a place of our misbehaviour, what palliations 
in the city of Alexandria, where they we perceived in it, and expected others 
held their first meetings. They were to perceive; how we were affected by 
called likewise Severity from Sev^rus, the kindness, ancl felt thusuperiority 
who was the head of their sect ; as also of a generoui receiAion, yiai^jgadv 
Theodoxians, from one Theodosius, forgiveness; h<gv persecution revised * 
whom they made pope at Alexandria, our spirits with our enmity, and seemed 
They held that the persons of tire tri- to justify the conduct in ourselves, 
nity arc not the same^ that none of which wejiefore blamed. Add to this 
them exists of himself, and of his own the indecency of extravagant anger; ' 
nature; but that there is a common how It renders us while it lasts, the 
God or Deity existing in them all, and scorn and sport of all about us, of which 
that each is God by a participation of it leaves us, when it ceases, serfsible and 
this Deity. 9 ashamed ^ the inconveniences and irre 

ANGER, 2 l violent passion of the trievable misconduct into which our 
mind, arising from the receipt, or sup- irascibility has sometimes Detrayetf us ; 
posed receipt, of any injuiy, with a pre- the friendships it has lost us; the dis- 
sent purpose of revenge. All anger is tresses • and embarrassments in which 
by no means sinful; it was designed by we have.bedh involved by it; and the 
the Author of our nature for self-de- repentance which, on one account or 
fence ; no# is it altogether a selfish pas- other, it always costs us. But the reflec- 
tion, since it is excited by injuries offer- tion calculated above all others to allay 
*ed to others as well as ourselves, and that haughtiness of temper which is 
sometimes prompts us to reclaim offen- ever finding out provocations, and which 
ders from sin and danger, Eph. iv. 26 ; renders anger so impetuous, is, that 
but it becomes sinful when conceived which the Gospel proposes; namely, 
upon trivial occasions or inadequate that we ourselves are, or shortly shaU 
provocations; when it breaks forth into be, suppliants for mercy and pardon at 
qutrageous actions; vents itself in re- ttye*juagment seta of God. Imagine our 
vil’mg language, or is concealed in our secret sms all disclosed and brought to 
thoughts to tne degree of hatred. To light; imagine uS thus humbled and ex- 
suppress this passion the following re- posed; trembling under the hand of 
flections of arch-deacon Paley, may not God; casting ourselves on his compas- 
be unsuitable: “We should consider the sion; crying out for mercy; imagine 
p« risibility of mistaking the motives from Kich a creature lo'talk of satisfaction 
Which the conduct that offends us pro- and revenge; refusing to be entreated, 
deeded; how often our offences have disdaining to forgive; extreme to mark 
Heeu the effect of inadvertency, \Vhen and to re&nt what is don# amisfc; ima- 
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gine, I say, this, and you can hardly particular solemnity. Anthem were 
reign to yourself an instance of more rirstlintroduced in the reform ed> service 
impious and unnatural arrogance.” of the English churfch, in the beginning 
Pa ley* 8 Mor. PhiL ch. 7. vol. i. ; Euw- ot tfiie reign of queen Elizabeth. 

« ret(*8 excellent Treatise on Jlnget'; ANTHROPC)MORPHITES, a sect 
Seed*8 Post/i. Ser. ser. 11. of ancient heretics, who, taking every 

ANGER OF GOD. See Wrath. thing spoken of God in the scripture in 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS, a name a literal sense, particularly that passage 
given by some writers to the members of Genesis in "which it is said, “God 
of the chuixh of England, as agreeing | made man after his own image,” main- 
with the other Calvinists in most points, \ tained that Grdliad a human shape, 
.excepting church government. j ANTHROPOPATHY, a figure, ex- 

ANN1HILATIQN, the act of refine- J pression^ or discourse, whereby some 
ingany created being into nothing. The | passion is attributed to God which pro- 
sentiments of mankind have differed perly belongs only to man. Anthropo- 
widely as to the possibility and impos- puthy is frequently used promiscuously 
sibility of annihilation. According to with anthropology; yet in strictness 
some, nothing is so difficult ; it requires ! they ought to be "distinguished, as the 
the infinite uower of God to effect it: Ijeenus from the species. Anthropology 
according tolothers, nothing so easy, jpnay be understood of any thing human 
Existence, say they, is a state of vio- Attributed to God, as eyes, hands, &c. 
lence; all things are continually endea- but anthropopathy onl> p of human* affec- 
vouring to return to their primitive no- fions and passions, as joy, grief. We 
thing: it inquires no power at all; it will have frequent instances of the use of 
do «t itself : r nay, more, ft requires an these figuresdn holy scripture, 
infinite flower to prevent it. With re- ANTiBUHGHERS, a numerous and 
spect to human beings, it appears pre , respectable J/ody of dissenters firm the 
bable from reason-, but it is confirmed I church of Scotland, who differ from the 
by Scripture that they will not be mini- I established church chiefly in matters of 
hilated, but exist in a future state, Matt, 'church government; and who differ, 
x. 28. Ecc. xji. 7. Johif v. 24. 1 Thess. v. 1 also,#fi*om the Burgher secede rs, with 
10. Matt^ a^v. 34* 41. Luke xvi. 22, 28. whom they were qriginally united, cliief- 
« Lukr^CxTof, 38. 1 Cor. xv. See«158, &c. lv, if not ‘sojelv, respecting the lawful- 
vol. i. Massilon's Ser. Efig. Trams . ; jVo. ness o£ taking the Burgess oath. For an 
129, Guardian: Blair's Ser. vol. i. p. accoifiit of their origin and principles, 
461^ and articles Dkstructionists, see Sjeckdeks. 

* Resurrection, Soul. * ANTICHRIST,' an adversary to Je- 

ANNLJNC1ATION, rtlic tidings sus Christ. There have been various 
brought by the angdl Gabriel to the opinions concerning the Antichrist men- 
virgin Mary of the incarnation of Christ, tionedfin the Scripture, 1 John ii. 18. 
It is also used to denote a.fcstival kept Some have lielcl that therfews are to be 
by the church on the March, in reputed as Antichrist; others Caligula; 

coman cm or at ton of these tidings. others Mahomet; others Simon Magus; 

ANOMOEANS, the name by which others infidelity;, and others, that the 
the pure Arians were, called # in the devil himself is the Antichrist. Most 
fourth century, in contradistinction to aurhbrs agree,, however, that it applies 
the Semi-arians. 1 he word i£ formed to the church of Rome. Grotius, Ham- 
from the Greek Anpom, different. See mond, Bossuet, and others,* supposed 
Arians and Semi-arians. Rome pagan to be designed; but Rome 

ANTEDILUVIANS, a general name Christian seems more evident, for John 
for all mankind who lived before the “saw the beast rise i^p out of the sea, 9r 
flood, including die whole human race Rev. xiii. 1. Now, as heathen Rome had 
from tire creation to the deluge. For risen and been established long before 
the history of the Antediluvians, see his time, this could not refer to the Ro- 

* Book of Genesis. IVhiston's Josephus, man empire then subsisting, but to a 

Cockpurn's Treatise hn the Deluge , §nd form of government afterwards to arise. 
articleJ)KLUGE. As, therefore, none did arise, aftef 

ANTHEM, a church song performed Rome was broken to pieces by the bar- 
in cathedral service by choristers who barians, but that of the papal power, it 
sung alternately. . It was used to denote must be considered as applying to that, 
both psalms and hymns, when perform- The descriptions als^ of fife beast as 
ed in this manner; but, at present, an^ the great ahostacy, the man of sin, the 
them is used in a most confined f sense, mystery of iniquity , and the son offer- 
being applied to certain passages taken : dition, will apply only to Christian 
out Of tfie scriptures, and adapted to a I Home. Bee Daniel vii. 3 Thess. ii. and 
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Rev. xiii. * Besides # the time allowed for |] epoch agrees best with4fte time when, 
the continuance of the beast will not I accordingto prophecy, he was to be rte- 
apply to heathen Rome ; for power was vealed. The rise of Antichrist was to 
given to the beast for 1260 years, wlltere- be preceded by the, dissolution of the 
as heathen Rome did not last 400 years | Homan empire, die establishment of a 
after this prophecy was delivered. Au- i different form of government in Italy, 
thors have differed as to the time when i and the division of the empire into ten 
Antichrist aro|p. Some suppose that (J kingdoms; ail these events taking place, 
his reign did not commence till he be- tmake it very probable that the year 606 
came a temporal prince, in the year 756 , was the time of his rise. Nor have the 
when 1’cpiruw rested the exarchate of event 9 of the last centuiy made it less 
Ravenna frmn the Lombards, and made probable. The power of the pope was 
it over to the pope and his successors, never so much shaken as within a few 
Others think#tnat it was in 727, when years: “his dominion is, In a great mfea- 
Rome and the Roman dukedom came I sure, taken from him;” and every thing 
from tlie Greeks to the Roman pontiff, j seems to be going on gradually to ter- 
Mede dates this rise in the year 456; but ! minate his authority ; so that, by the 
others, and I think with, the greatest j time this 1260 years shall be concluded;, 
.reason, place it in the year 606. plow, it we may suppose ^hat J\ptichVist shall 
is generally agreed that the reign of An* be finally destroyed, 
tienrist is'lSoO years; consequently, if As to the cruelties of Antichrist, tfce 
his rise is not tff be. reckoned till he was ! persecutions that have been carried on, 
posscssAl of secular authority, then hS and the miseries to which mankind have * 
Fall must be when this power is taken been subject, by the powei; of the behst, 
away. Accordingto the first opinion, he ' the reader may consult the nrfjcles In- 
must have possessed his temporal power quisition ana Pkrskgution. In this 
till the year 2016 ; according to the se- we have to rejoice, that, however v ciri- 
coi id, he must have possess^ it till the : ous, the opinions of the leam&l may be 
year lfbT. If this rise begmPaccording ' as to the time when Antichrist rose, it 
to Medc, in 456, then lie must Jiave fall- j is evident to all that he is fast declining, 
en in 1716. Now that these datefewere ‘and will certainly fall, Rev. xviii. 1,5 
wrong, circumstance^ have proved ; the I What means the AlnfiehnN a^y fa rther 
first and second being too late, and the | use, th^ejrflc/jjme when, a$id t^ fftan-* 
‘third too early. As these hypotheses, | Her how, all shall be accomplished, we 
therefore, must fall to the gniundf it re- j must leave to him wjjo ordenkh all 
mains for us to consider why the last I things aftpr the counsel of bis own will 
mentioned is the more jfrobable. It whs ! See Bp. Newton on the Prophecies ; * 
about tlie year 606 that pope Boniface | Simpson's Key to ditto ; Moseley's Ser 
III. by, flattering Phocas, the emperor | on Fall of Babylon ; Ward's Three 
of Constantinople, one of the \4lrst of | Discourse's on Prophecy, and books • 
tyrants, procured for himself the title of | under that article. 

Universal Bishop. Thcbishops of Rome I ANTlftOR&N, a name given by the# 
and Constantinople had long been stnig* Greeks to the consecratecfbread ; 
gling for this honour; at last, it was d£- which the middle part, marked with 
tided in favour ttf the bishop of Rome; the cross, wherein the consecration re- 
and from this time he was raised above sides, being laken away by the priest, 
all others, and his supremacy establish- the reminder is distributed after mass 
ed by imperial authority : it was now, to the poor. 

also, that the most profound ignorance, ANTlNOMIANS, thost^ who main- 

• debauchery, and superstition, reigned tain that tlie law is of no use or obliga- 
From this time tjie popes exerted all tion under the gosjfcl dispensation, or 
their power in promoting the idolatrous who hold doctrines that clearly super- 
worship of images, saints, reliques, and sede the necessity of good •work*^ The 
angels. The church was truly deplora- Antinomians took their origin from John 
ble ; all the clergy were given up to the Agricola, about the year 1338, who * 
most flagrant ah(l abominable acts of li- taught that the law is no way necessary 
centiousness. Places of worsh : o resem- under the Gospel; that good works do 
bled the temples of heathens more than not promote our salvation, nor ill one's 
tlie churches of Christians ; in fine, nob hinofer it j that repentance is not to be 
tiling could Exceed the avarice, pride, preached from the decalogue, but only 
and vanity of all the bishops, presbyters, from the Gospel* This sect sprang up 
deacons, and even the cloistered-monks i ju England during the protectorate of 
AU this fully answered the description Cromwell, and exfendea their system 
St. Paul gave of Antichrist, 2 Thess. ii. 6 f libertinism much farther than Agri- 
tt Is necessary also to observe, that tills cola did. Some of them it is said, main 
3 D 
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taiiied, that if they should commit any J repugfiancy : these last hare greater 
kind of sin, it would do them no hurt, affinity with the animal constitution, 
nor in the least affect their eternal state ; ’”he causes of antipathy are less kftown 
and that it is one of the distinguishing: II than those of aversion* Repugnancy is 
characters of the elect that they canndf less permanent than either t;he one* or 
do any thing displeasing to God. Itisne- 1| the other. We hate a vicious charac- 
cessary, however, to observe here, and ter, we feel an aversion to its exertions, 
candour obliges us to confess that there We are affecte^with antipathy for cer- 
have been others, who have been styled tain persons at first sight : there are ■ 
Antinomiansjwho cannot, strictly speak- some affairs whiefc we transact with re- 
ing, be ranked with these men: never-' pugnancy . Hatred calum#ates, aver- 
tfteless, the unguarded expressions they sion keeps us at a distancefrom certain 
have advanced, the bold positions they persons. Antipathy makes us detest 
have laid down, and the double con- them ; repugnancy hincfer#us from imi- 
struction which might so easily be put taring them, 
upon many of their sentences, have led ANTIP/EDOBAPTISTS, (from 
some to charge them witlrAntinomian “against,” and «r*/c irudbc, “qnikV* and 
principles For instance; when they Barm?*, “baptize,”) is a distinguishing 
have asserted ^ustifioution to be eter- ^nomination given to those who object 
nal, without distinguishing between the t$ the baptism of infants. See Bap- 
setfret determination of God in eternity, tism. m 


•and the execution of it in time ; when 
they have spoken lightly of good works, 
or asserted that believers have nothing 
to do with the law of God, without fully 
explaining what they mean: when they 
assert thaj. God is hot angry with his 
people for their sins, nor in any sense 
pumsheji them for them, without distin- 
guishing between fatherly corrections 
and vindictnprpuiyshmenU these things,. 
\vh the private scntiu\£nts of 
those who advance their., have a ten^ 
denev to injure the minds of many. It 
has been allegtd, that the* principal 
.tiling they have had in •view, was, to 
counteract those legal doctrines which 
have so much abounded among the sell- 
rfgliteous ; but, granting this to be tme, 
there is no occasion to run from one 
extreme to another. Hadpsany of those 
V liters preceded witlfmore c.Aution, 
bean less dogmatical, more explicit in 
Uie explanation of their sentiments, and 
possessed more candour towards those 
who differed from them, thw would 
have been fnore serviceable to w\e cause 
of truth and religion. Some of the chief 
of those wh* have been charged as fa- 
vouring the above sentiments are, Crisp t 
Richardson , Saltmarsh , Hussey, Ratom, 
Town, &c. These have been answered 
bv GaRiker, Sedgwick , Witsius , Bull, 
. Williams , Ridgley, Beart, De Fleury , 
&c. *See also Bellamy's Letters and 
Diafygties between Theron, PauliHus , 
flf Aspasio ; with his Essay on the 
fare and. Glory of the Gospel j 
„ tfafds* Chtispianism, unmasked . 
ANTIPATHY, hatred, aversion, re- 
pugnancy, Hatred is entertained against 
persons; aversion wwLpntipathy again# 
persons or things , repugnancy 
against actions alone. Hatred is more 
Voluntary than aversion, antipathy, or 


fl ANTIQUITIES, a term implying all 
testimonies or authentic accounts fhat 
have come doyn to us of ancient nations. 
As the study of antiquity may be useful 
both to the enquiring Christian, as well 
as to those who are employed in, or are 
cnndidate^Kpr the Gospel minify, we 
shall here^ubjoin a list of tho^Pwhich 
are estee fried the most valuable.— Fa- 
bricii °Bibliographia Antiquaria ; Spen- 
cer de Legibus H&b. Ritualibus ; God- 
wyn's J\foses and Aaron; Bingham's* 
Antiquities of the Christian Church; 
Brown's Antiquities of the Jews; Pot- 
ten's and Hartyoodlp Greek , and Ken- 
nett's and Adam's Roman Antiquities ; 
Preface to the Prussian Testament, 
puolisfjfd by V Enfant and Beausobre; 
Prideaux and Shuck forces Connections ; 
Jones's Asiatic Researches; and Mau- 
rice's Indidn Antiquities . « ' 

. ANTISABBATARIANS, a modem 
religious sect, who deny the necessity 
of observing the Sabbath Day. Their 
chief arguments are, 1. That the Jewish 
Sabbath was only of ceremonial, not of 
moral obligation ; and consequently, is 
abolished by the coming of Christ. — 2. t 
That no other Sabbath was appointed to * 
be observed by Christ or his apostles.— 

3. That there is not a word of Sabbatic 
breaking, in all the New Testament. — 

4. That no command was given to Adam 
or Noah to keep any Sabbath. — And, 

5. That, therefore, although Christian? 

are commanded “not to forsake the 
assembling of themselves together,” 
they ought not to hold one day more 
holy than another. See article Sab- 
bath e 

ANTITACT^E, a branch of Gnos- 
tics, who held tfiat God was good and 
just, but that a creature had treated 
evil; and, consequently, that it is our 
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duty to oppose this author of evil) in or- tranquillity of mind, incapable of being, 
der. td avenge God of his adversary. ruffled by either pleasure on pain. In the 

* . ANTITRINITARIANS, those who first ages of the church, the Christiana 
deny the Trinity, -and teach that there adopted the t efirfk' etpathy to express a 
are not three persons in the Godhead, fentempt of alt earthly concerns; a stale 
See Trinity. of mortification such as the Gospel pfre*> 

* ANTITYPE, a Greek word, pro* scribes; Clemens Ale^^ndrinUss in par* 
perly signifying a .type or figure cor* ticutyv, brought it exceedingly in vogue, 
responding to some other type. thinking hereby to draw such philoso- 

The word antitype Decal's twiqe in the phers to Christianity, who aspired after 
New Testament, viz; in the Epistle to such a sublime pitch of virtue, 
the Hebrews, chap. ix. v. 24. and in the APELLEAN& so called from Ape>- 
1 Epistle of St. Peter chap. iii. v. 21. les, in the second century. They, af- 
where its genuine inipprt has been much firmed that Christ, when he came qown 
controverted. 4 The former says, that from heaven, received a body not from 
Christ Is not entered into the holy the substance pf his mother, but from 
places made with hands, which are the four eljfcnts, which at his death he 
etvrtwrrrt, the 'figure* or antitypes of the rendered back to the world, ami so as- 
true — now to appear in the presence of cended into hedven without a body. 

God. Now ruroc signifies the pattern APHTHARTODOCITES, a deno 
by which anqjher thing is made; and mination in the sixth Century ; so catted 
as Moses was obliged to make the from the Greek *pG*eroc, incorruptible* 
bernacle, and all things in it, according and fexu*, to judge; because they held 
to the pattern shpwn him in the Mount, that the body of Jesus Christ was incor- 
the tabernacle so forme* was the anti- niptible, and not Subject to death. They 
type of what was shown to Moses : any were a branch of the Eutychians. . 
thing, therefore, formed according to a APOCAR1T/ES, a denomination, in . 
model or pattern, is an antjtepe. In the the third century, which sprang frofb 
latter passage, the apostlfjJSpeaking of the Manicheans. Tipsy held that the 
Noah’s flood, and the deliverance only soul of man wasof the substance of God. 
of eight persons in the ark from It* says, APOCHRYPH A.booMnot admitted 
li j tan n/uxf umrwrov y oy ru£u ; Rap- into th^ candh of scnptnre^oi pff jgjtlier 

tiam being an antitype to that , now stfx'ea^spurious, o+*d least not- acknowledged 
us ; not the putting away of the pith of pis divine. The word is Greek, and de- 
the fleshjbut the answer of a good con- rived from awro, “ from^* and u to 

science towards God , 8gc. "The meaning hide or conceal.” They seem most of 
is, that righteousness, or the answer oF them to have been composed by Jews, 
a good conscience towards God, now None of the writei-9 of the New Testae 
saves us, by means of the resurrection ment mention them ; neither Phild "nor 
of Christ, as formerly righteousness sa- Josephus speak of them. The Christian 1 - 
ved these eigflt persons by means of the church, jva^or some ages a stranger to 
ark during Jhe flood. The word anti* them. O rigefr.'A thanasnjs, H ikny^C y ri 1 
type, therefore, here signifies a general of Jerusalem, and alfthe orthodox wii - 
similitude of circumstances; and the tersSvho have given catalogues of the 
particle whereunto, refers not to the canonical books of scripture, unanimous- 
immediate antecedent ufaroc, water y but ly concur in* rejecting these, out of tlie 
to all that precedes. • canon. • The rrctestants ^knowledge 

. . ANTOSlANDRIANS, a sect of ri- such books of scripture only to be cano- 
gid Lutherans who opposed the doctrine nical as were esteemed tes be so in the 
of Osiander relating to justification, first ages of the church ; suflh as are 
These are otherwise denominated Osi- cited by the earliest writers among the 
andromastigea . The Antosiandnans de- Christians as of divine authority, and j 
ny t^at man is made iust, withAhatjus- after fnemost diligent enquiryawere ns- - 
tice wherewith God himself is just that qerved and judged to be sp by the coun-, 

, is, they assert that he is not made es- cil of Laodicea. They were written after 
‘ sentiaUy but only iroutatively just ; or .the days of Malachi,in whom, according 
* that he is -not reallyTnade just, out .only to the universal testimony of -the Jews, 
pronoitnced so. the spirit of prophecy abased, Mai. iv. 

APATHY, amorfg the ancient philo- 4 — 6«,Not one .of the waiters in flirect 4 
sophers, implied an utter privation , of terms advances a claim to Inspiration, 
passion, and an- insensibility of pain. The They^coitfain fables, lies* and contradict 
s word is compoundedof *»/iriv. and **iw f itioris. 1 Mace* vi*'4. 16; 2 Macc. 1 . 13,16. 
affection. The Stoic* affectedan entirfe 2 Macc. ix. 28. The apocryphal books . 
apathy; they epusidered it as the highest are. in general believed to be canonical 
wisdom to enjoy a, .perfect calmness or by the cmirch of Rome; and, even bf. 
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the sixth article of the church of Eng;* [| per. — i It . is likewis’e given to those 
• land, they ordered to be read for person who first planted, the Christian 
example of life and instruction of man- Faith in any place, ’’puis Dionysius, oi 
ners, though it doth not apply them to Corurth is called theApostle ot France, 
establish any doctrine. Other- refomecK Xavier the Apostle of the Jodies, &c/ 
churches do not so much as^makc even APOSTLES* CRFjED. .SeeCnKKD. 
this use of thenu See Prideaux 's Con - APOSTQLATE, in a general sense, 
rtexion, vol. i. pj *6—42 : Lee'* Dia. on is used for mission; but it^norc protffer* 
Esdras ; Dick on Inspiration^ p. 344. ly denotes the dignity or office of an 
' APQLLINARIANS, were ancient apostle of Christ. It is also used in an* 
heretics, who denied the proper hu- cient writers for the office of a bishop, 
inanity of Christ, and maintained that But as the title apcstolicw* has been ap- 
the body which he assumed was endow-, propriated to the pope, so that of apos* 
ed with a sensitive and not a rational tolate became at length retrained.' ta 
soul : but that the divine nature supplied the sole dignity of the “popedom. ‘ , 
the place of the intellectual principle in APOSTOLIC, ■ apostolical ; some- 
man. This sect derived iftpiame from thing that relates to the apostles,’ or 
Apollinaris, bishop of Laomcea. Their descends from them. Thus we say the 
doctrine was finjt cond|ffined by a coiin- apostolical age, apostolical doctrine, 
til at Alexandria in 362, and afterwards apostolical character, constitutions, tra- 
in » more formal maimer by a council difions, 8cc. 

Rome in 373, and by another council APOSTOLIC, in fhe primitive 
in 378, which deposed Apollinaris from clflirch, was an appellation given” to -all 
his bishopric.,, This; with other laws such chnTchts as werij founded by the 
enacted against them, reduced them' to apostles; and Gvcn to the bishops of 
a verv small number; so that at last those churches as being the reputed 
.they dwindled awav. successors of tj^e apostles. These were 

«■ APOSTACY, a forsaking or renoun- confined to four, via. Rome, Alexandria, 
cing our religion, $ ither by an open de- Antioch, an#Jp\isalem. In after times, 
claration in words, or a virtual declara- the other churches assumed the same 
tion of it by ov actions/ The primitive quality* on account, principally, of the 
CM risti jm |T ^aifa rrh distinguish ea several conformity of their e doctrine with that 
Kind§" of ipo6tacy ; the of those. [ of the churches which were apostolical 
who went entirely from Christianity to ['by foundation, and because all bishops 
Judaism ; the second, of those who com- held thfem selves successors of the apos- 
pligd so far with the Jews, as to com- ties, or acted iii their dioceses with the 
mutiicate with them in many of their authority of apoStles, 
unlawful practices, without making a The nrst time the term apostolical is 
foiTnul profession of their religion ; attributed to bishops, as such, is in. a 
thiidlv, of. those who mingled Judaism letter of Clovis to the council of Orleans, 
and Christianity together; and* fourth* heltfin 511, though that King does not 
ly, of tlfose yyio volunhrnly relapsed there expressly denominate them apos- 
inttvifaganism. Afpostacy may be far- tolical, but ( apostoHca sehe dignissbni 
ther considered as, 1. Original, in which highly worthy of the apostolical see. 
we have all participated, Rom. iii. 23 ; In 581; Guntram calls the bishops met 
—2. National, when a kingdom relin- at the * council of Macoi, apostolical 
quishes theSprofessron of Christianity x pontiffs,^// cfctfo/fci pontiflees. 

--3. Personal, when an individual back- 1 In progress of time, the bishop of 
slides from CJod, Heb. x. 38 4. Final, Roirte growing in power above the rest; 
when mfu are given up t<f judicial and tlie three patriarchates of Alexari- 
hardness of heart, at Judas. See Back- drih, Antiochf.and Jerusalem, falling 
sliding. info the hdnd$ ofthe &*racens, the title 

’ -APOSBTLE, properly signifies % mes - i upomliml wa^ JTCstrained. to the pope 

arri his church ajLqne^r though Some of 
the popes, Gregory the Great, 

to tnenvw depu not contented* fco holdtne title bv this 

preac|gF-2. ' Apostle, in the Greek 15- tenure, began atdffigth to insist that if* 
trtgWfcr a book containing the belonged to themby another and- pecif- 
printed in the. order liar-right; as bein£ the successors of St. 
WMPw w^'^ toDeread in churches Peter. The country of Rheims, in 1049, 
of the year. — 3. The ’declared that the pope was the sok 
also given to the brdi*e| apostolical primate of the universal 
jterjr travellmjF mmisttPi of the church, church/ And hence a great number of 
wtaOL-xvi. 7. Phil/fi. 25. though in our apostolicals ; aptistalkw set t apcstolical 
translation the last 4? rendered messen- nuncio, apmtoHcm notary* - apostolical 
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brie£ aftoetolkaf .chamber, apcftolicai 
vicar# Sec. - _s % 

APOSTOLICAL CONSTITU 
HONS, a collection, of regulations at 
tr&^ted to the apostles, aid suppose* 
.to have boon coufecjbed by St Cjement 
whose name thev litetaiserbear. *Ii ii 
ttafameral Ofiiirwu feowev^tnat tihoj 
ar* spnpoaa, amLthmri&t Clement hm 
m^hand in them*- They appeared first 
in, the fourth ofavtafy, fcto have beet 
much changed and corrupted juice, 
Thercare so many thing* in them 4*f 
ferent fr oro* and even contrary to tod 
genius and design of the Ntiw Testa- 
ment writers, that no wise man would 
believe* without the most convincing 
and irresistible proofc th$t both coul 
come from the some £pn d. Grabs' 
Answer to Whwton ; Saurttfs Ser * v®, 
n. p. 185 ; Lardner’s Cred. vol. iii. p. tX, 
ch. ult.j Dod&ndge’s Lect. lec. 119. , 
APOSTOLIC FATHERS, an s$ 
pcllation usually given to the writers of 
the first century^ who employed tlieir 
pens m the cause of Christianity. Of 
these writers, Cotelerius^and after him 
Le Clerc, have published a collection 
in two volumes, pccorapanfed both with 
their own annotations, and the remarks 
of other learned men. See aho the 
genuine epistles of ^Jie apostolic fathers 
by Abp. Wake. - a 

APOSTOLICI, or Armies* 
name assumed by different Jjftetltm ac- 
count of tlieir pretexting to imitate the 
practice of the apostlefe. 

APOTACT1T& an ancieht sect, 
who affected to follow the examples ot 
the apobtles, and renounced all their 
effects and possessions. It does not apr 

S ear that they held any errors at first; 

at afterwaita they taught that the re* 
nouncing of all riches was not only a 
matter of counsel and advice, out of 
precept and necessity. »' 

APPLICATION, is ; iiaed for the act 
whereby our Saviour transfers or makes 
over to us what he tad earned or pur- 
chased by his hofif death. Ac- 

cordingly it is by f this application ofi%e 
merits of Christ that ^aretob# /usd-; 
fied and entitled to grate and ' 
Application if also ufed for 
of a sermon in 
idri 


will have it to be only dfeKfaterest* ac- 
cording to than, that which determines 
any agent to approve his*wn action, is 

pmessj ana eyen tpe approbation of at r 
other’s act iwftpwn fttmm other cause 
but an opfofes^of ifcjft tootancy to the 
happiness M the either im- 

mem^ely'tamhotfiy. "Others resolve 
approba&m i^ja;ldoSrah sense, or a 
principle of tanevyfen^fy which we 
are determined todtapm* every hind 
affection either or others, 

and all publicly useful actions which we 
imagine to flow from wudh affections, 
without any view therein to our own 
private happiness. 

But may we not add, that* a true 
Christian’s appr^jation^rises from his 
perception of the will God? Sec 

OdLlGATIOtf. m 

APPROPRIATION, the annexing a 
benefice to .the proper and perpetual 
use of some religious house. It is a term 
also often used nr the religious world to 
referring to that act of the* mind By 
which we apply the blessings of ^hh s 
Gospel to ouisdves. This appropria- 
tion is real when we are enabled to be- 
lieve in, feel, and obey the truth ; but 
merely Twmrnan and defame when there 
are no fonts* of rigWleousrta&^nd true 
dkolineA. *^ksgLAss ur Ages. 

V AQUARIANS, those who consecra- 
ted vj&ter in the euebarist instead of 
wine. Another branch of them ap- 
proved of wine at the sacrament, tflhl 
received in the evening : they likewise 
mixed water with the wine. r — 
ARABIC!, erroneous Christians, in 
the third coitury, who thought that the 
soul and boBy died together, and rose 
again. It is said thafcf/rigen convinced 
them of their error, and that they then 
abjured it. 

ARCHANGEL, according to some 
dhSna^ttieans an angel occupying the 
eighth rank ih the celestial hierarchy; 
but others, not without r§ won, reckon 
it a title aiy applicable to Saviour. 
CompaieJude 9. JDaniti. xil 1. 1 
These. iv. 16. , 

AJM^BISIQfc q*e cfce* <* metros - 
politan bishop, who tas several auffra r 
vans unde* him, Ar&bBtop^were notf' 
Snpwn in theEaat tifr toototta year 
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ntirv and York. The first archbishop II The A'rians were fir&t condemned ami 
i.f Canterbury was Austin, appointed In j] anathematised bv a council at Alexan- 
king Kthelhcrt, on his conversion to '• dria. /n 'VJO, under Alexander, bishop 
Clnistianity, about the year .>98. His M of thit city, who actused Arius of im- 
g< ai e of Canterbury is the first peer olr I 1 piety, and caused him to be expelled 
Kurland, and the next to the royal fa- 1 from the i oinmunion of the church ; and 
iiuly, having precedence of all duki s, !■ altcrwaids fn .>80 fathers in the general 
and all great officers of the crown. It ’! rnum il of Nice, assembled by Conslun- 
is liis priviUgc, by custom, to crow n „ tme, in f>23. 11 isrductrind, however, was 
flu* kings an/l fjiK'ens of this kingdom. " not i xtiilguisked ; on the contrary, it 
The airhbishop of York has ]>i mdei.n | buume tin* uignkig rejigion, especial ! y 
<it .ill dukes no 1 of the royal blood, and ■; in the hast. Arius was recalled from 
of all officers of state except the lord ! banishment by ('omtantine in two or 
high < hancellor. The fust an hbisliop ;tlnec veins alter the council of Nice, 
of Voik was Ikuilinus, appointed by and the laws that had been enacted 
pujie (iiejMivv about the \ i ar <>JJ. | against ban vveie repealed. Nutwith- 

Alini'DK YCON, a jpiiest invested s' -nding this, Athanasius, then bishop 
with autluaitv or jurisdiction over the > of Ah xai'driu, refused to acjmit him and 
i .Id g\ and lait\. nc:\t to llie bishop, , his tdiowcis to coiiniumion. 'I 'his so 
either through tlie whole dion se, nr ■ rti raged tin m, that, hv their interest at 
onJ\ a p.nt of it. 'l liei tv in ’■ ( *urt, thev procured that prelate to b 

Km* kind, who visit iveiv t\\ ns in deposed am! banished ; bill the chun h 
'time, wlun tlu‘V inmiiic into t lie re- r ' of Ale mil still refusing t<J adiml 
paralions and moveables belongin’ to A i ins into their communion, the empe- 
cliurt hc^v relorn. ab *M s; suspend ; ror sent tor cfiim t<f C'onstnnthioplc ; 
communicate; in some ■' eu upon dejliv ering in a fri sli 

wills; and induct all rinks into Dene- , lession of his faith in terms less ofVi nsue, 

’ fires within their nspictne jm isdic- , the i mperor Commanded him to he u~ 
tic'iis. ’’ ceil ed into their communion ; ‘but that 

AIM'I I( )NTI('S, a sei t about the ■ very i vexing, it is said, Alius died as 
year KiU or £().?. \nioug mam otlu r his trends were condui ting him in tri- 
extrav .' igiu iVnotio^s, they <held that the umph to the great chui’ch ol Con stall 
woifrl \7as cheated by .m liangeV. ; tin \ * tinople. Arius, pfessed bv a natur.il 
also denied the resurrei tlou ol the hodwkviuiil, stepped aside, but expired on the 
A IK'II-l'K KSI1YTKU, or Anfii-rsput, iis bowels gushing out. The 
ran st, a priest established in some Arian partv, lmwei i r, found a proti cter 
'dfll'i si v s with a Mipenoi it y over the in Const, mt'ais, Svlio suueedi 
rest, lie was anciently chosen out of ther in the l'.ast. The*\ underwent u- 
tIi- colli ge of ]ii*esb\ tei-s,at the [deasuie 'nous revolutions and persecutions uu- 
ol the bishop. The arch pi esbv ters , d< r succeeding emperors; till, at lengrli, 
wete unu h ol I lie smim naltp-e with our , Theodosius the (jival ixeited eury 
de.ii’s in ( athedr ■ ! chart !k*s. * ! effort to suppress them. Their doc-. 

AKKII \IU';N 4 4 UII, a sect who held [ nine was canied, in the Mfth eeiiluiy, 
thd the Kuchahst is neither the real into \frica, under the Vandals ; mid 
t,r '“h oi blood ot On ■ i, nor \ et the sign int ■ • Ysi.i under the Cloths — Jlalv, Clank 
vi 1 ’h r , hut (Mily Li. pledge or earnest and Spain, were also deeply infected 
thci ‘>'i ^ ■: vvitl ' ; and towards the rommencc- 

AKIANS, follow ci*s of Arius, a pixs-, 1 men* .f the sixth ci ntury, it was tri- 
in j- ( .| 1 1 n* j-luiirh of Viev.iidin ib nmpi> mi in mum pails of Asia, Africa, 
o l i, w ho m .-lit lined lhat I he Son «.* and i urope: but it sunk ,»imost at once, 
Cl ,w l vv h* tot. illy au4 es*e iitiafly distinct '' 'when 1 'Vandals wnv driven out of 
fioin th.e farher; that he was Uk first \tcic;i, and the Cloths out of Italy, by 
:'hd mildest ui those beings wlufjii ( «od the arms of .histini.u*. However, It re* 

1... 1 l l -i . i i .i 

fti.i I \ iv.mu I.v H-IIIIIIIH.I, III HJH-"'. \ l\ t 'I Illi 111 ll.'U , itill'l I Llie pi Oil. I . 

% huhordilinte operation lie fonind tin- t'mn of the Lomh .rds, in the seventh 
tmiieisi ; • >id ih* n t«.i-e. inferior to the i enlurv, and was not ex'i.nguished till 
l-'alher both in liatuic and dignin : also, , about the end of the eigh'h. Arianisni 
tliaf fin’ Holy (il.ost was not (jod, hut was again revived in tl^e \\ ,r est hv SiT- 
cn-*P ,1 by the powi r of the Son. 'l'Sie ■ v elus, in 1 >.'51, for which he suffered 
A'.ar-s owned that the Son was the. death. After this the doctrine got 
Wt’d, but' denied that word to have ! footing in ( ieneva, and in Poland; but 
bee; eternal. _ They held lhat Cliris^ i at length degenerated' in ti great mea- 
had nothing- «.* man in b'^ri but the ilesli, Isurc into Socinianism. Krasinas, it is 
lo which die ac--c, or word, was joined, I; thought, aimed at reviving it, in his 
wKch was tiie same as the swui in us. — jj comnieuturies oil the New Testament: 
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and th c- 1 earn ed*G rot ius seems* to lean t The length of this aik was 300 cubits, 
that .way. Mr. Whiston was ont of the | which according to Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
firfjt divines whoarcvived this coAt rover- ' calculation, amount to a little more than 
sy in the eighteenth century. IJe was i| 347 feet ; its breadth, 50 cubits, or 91-2 
followed by Dr. Clarke, who was chiefly 1 feet ; its height, 30 cubits, or 5 i-7 j f^rt ; 
opposed by Dr. Waterland. Those who 1 and its solid contents 2,730-78,! solid 
hold the doctrine which is usually called \ feet, sufficient for a carriage tor 1,00 2 
Lmw strianisni, say that Christ pre-ex- i ton. Jt consisted of three stories, each 
istc^l ; but ndt as the* eternal Logos of i of which, abating the thickness of the 
the Father, or as the being by whom ; floors, might be about 18 feet high, ai^ 
he made the workls, and. had inter- !! no doubt was partitioned into a gre™ 
course with the patriarchs, or as having !; man\ rooms or apartments. This v e^svl 
any certain rank or employment what- ;■ was doubtless so contrived, as to admit 
ever in tlje divine dispensations. In i| the air and the light on all, though the 
modern times, the term .-Irian is indis- |j jiarlkular construction of the windows 
criminate! y applied to those who con- 'j be not mentioned, 
sider Jesus simply subordinate to the' ARK (,)K THE COVENANT, a 
Father. Some ot them believe Christ 'small chest or roller, tliree teet nine « 
to have been the. creator of the world ; inches in length, two feet three im lies 
but thev all maintain that he existed in breadth, ancl1:woTcet three inches in 


previously In his incarnation, though id 
his piv-CMhfcMit state they assign him 
difl'ert-nt degrees of dignity, Ilcncc4hc 
terms High aii(l/,0 7f> si nun'. .See Fkk- 
i xisrhNCh. Some of ©the more recent 
vindicators of Arianism have been //. 
Taylor , in his Hpologit of Hen Mo r deem 
to hi s Friends for e mb nictng Christ cu- 
tty ; Dr. JIunrood , in his Five Disstr- 
tahoim ; Dr. Fnee , in 1 . fir retorts on | 
the Christ iun Doctrine. See ilso the j 
4th. vol. of the Theological Repository, 
p. lad — 1(>3, and Cornish's Tract on the 
Pre-existence of Christ. • ijfl 

On the opposite side, flrjqjfur uM I 
Bennett's I list, of Dissenters, vol. iii. 

. Ihhndie , Water hind, •Guyse, Hey, Ro- 
binson, Fveldgh , Hinder on the Dici- 
of C 'h nst ; — ( ' 'ala m ij , 7 'ay lor. Gill, 
Jones , Pike, and Ruujison, on the 
7 'rim ru. * 

ARTS' TOTELI ANS, the followers of 
Aristotle. '4’hey believed in the eternity 
of the world, and represented the Deity 
as somewhat similar to a principle of 
power giv mg motion to a machine ; and 
as happy in the contemplation of him- 
self, but regardless of human affairs. Ji 
They were uncertain as to the immor- 
tality of the soul. — As this was rather! 
a philosophical than religious sec^ we !, 
bhall not enlarge on it. P 

ARK, or Noah’s Ark, a floating || 
vessel built by Noah for the preserva- jj 
'tien'of his family, and the several spe- j, 
cies of aninfals, during the deluge. The ] 
form of the Ark was an oblong, with a j 
•flat bottom, and a sloped roof, raised to j 
a cubit in the middle; it h;id neither ij 
sails nor rudder ; nor was it sharp at ; 
the ends for cutting the water. This j 
form was admfrably calculated to make ■ 
it lie steady on the’ water, without roll- 
ing, which might have endangered the j 
lives of the animals within., I 


height, in which were contained the 
golden pot tli.it had manna, Aaron’i% 
lod, and the tables of the covenaiTt. 
The ark was reposittd in the holiest 
place of the tabernacle*. It was taken 
by the Philistines, and detailed twenty 
(some say fortv ) \ ears at Kirjath-jea- 
rim ; hut, the people being afflicted with 
emerods on account of it, returned it 
: with diver.', presents. It was afterwards 
placed in the temple. 

The lid *>r covoring VC the ark was 
called th Qliro/nihitonj gv there ef-seut ; 
over vvTnfT two figures w« re placed, 
called cherubims, with expanded wings 
of a peculiar form. •Here the Skiclii- 
nah rested both in the tabernacle and 
temple in a visible cloud: hence were 
issued the Divfne oracles by an audible 
voice; and the high priest appeared 
before this mercy-seat once every vear 
on the*gri at day of expiating; and - the 
Jews, wherever llituiforslimpial, turiv- 
cd tlieir faces tovvatro the place vthere 
the aik stood. 

In the MToud temple there was also 
an ark, inade of the same shape and 
dim Tsions with the first, and put in 
the same place, but without anv of its 
contents and peculiar hAirmrs. It was 
used as a representative of the former 
on the (Lay of expiation, and repo 
lory* of the original copy of the 
Scriptures, collected by Ezra, and the 
men of the great synagogue after llf* 
captivity; and, in imitation of this, the 
lews, to tills day, have a kind of ark m 
their synagogues, wherein their sacred 
books are kept. 

ARMENIANS, the inhabitants of 
Armenia, whose religion is the Chris- 
tian, of the Kitty chian sect; that is, they 
hold* but one 'nature in Jesus Christ. 
See Kutychxaks. They assert aNo 
the. prqpcssion of the Holy Ghost from • 
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the Father only. Thtsy believe that II succours ; so that ela^on Gondi- , 
Christ at his descent into liell freed the ||,tional*and reprobatio*v:Jh like 'manner 
souls of ’ the damned from thence, and j the vtfsult of foresecjrinndelity an&MQ^ 
reprieved them to the end of the world, severing wickedness.’ . . ;»*<;* 

ifrheu they shall he remanded to eternal || JJ. That Jesus Christ by his suffering* , 
flames. They believe that tlie souls of and death, made an atonement for th&; 
the righteous shall not be admitted to sins of all mankind in general, and of 
the beatific vision till alter the resur- every individual inpaiticplarjitha^t^ 
reckon, notwithstanding which they !j c\ er, none but tftosc who believe in 
H>rav to departed saints, aclure their j| can tie partakers of divine benefits. V,G 
pictures, and burn lamps before them, j; III. That true faith cannot, proceed 
The Armenian clergy consist of patri- j.' from the exercise of our natuvsid fdti&fc 
airlis, archbishops, “ doctors, secular i! ties and powers, nor from the force 
priests, and monks. The Arnieniau '' operation of free will; since man, jneno*' 
monks arc of the order of St. Basil ; and sequence of his natural corruption, is , 
every Wednesday and Friday they eat j incapable either of thinking or doing 
neither fish, nor eggs, nor oil, nor am j any good thing; and that, therefore, it 
thing made of miikj and during Lent j is necessary, in order to his comevsioif 
they liuMipon qq^hinc^but roots. They ! and suhatkm, that he be regenerated 
have seven sacraments; baptism, con- j, nficl renewed by the ojjeration of the 
firviation, penance, the eucharist, ex- | Hbly Ghust, which is the gilt of God 
t rente unction, orders* and nialviinom . I tin (sigh Ji mis Christ. 

1 — They admit infahts te the comiiiimid;i ‘IV. Thai this di * ine grace, or energy 
at tw o or three m ruths old. Tliev si em j of the, Holy Ghost, Ugms and perfects 
to place tjie chief part of their religion i every thing tlitt can be called goinl in 
in fastings and abstinences; anil, among 1 man,' and, consequently, all good works 
the clergy, the higher the degree*, the ! ai'e to by attributed to' Gem alone; that, 
’lower they must li\e ; insomuch that it ; nevertheless, this grace is offered to all, 
is said the arc hbishops live on nothin ncj does not force men to act against 
but pulse. They consecrate In.' lv water them inclinations, but’ may be resisted 
but once a year; at wlfich time every i; and rendi red ineffectual by the perverse 
one fids a pot, asd carries it home, ji will of the impcnjteut sinner, .Some 
which brings* in a consj(le^;ibjo,^venue^iiodeni Armini^ns interpret this and 
to the church. ’ M * She last Article with a greater latitude. 

AK MIN IANS, persons who follow V. 'tfhat Chxl gives to the truly faith- 
theyloctrines of Arminius, who was pas- |j fill who are regenerated by his grace, 
tor at Amsterdam, and afterwards pro- j the means of preserving themselves in 
feasor of cli\ inicy at Leyden. Arminius j! this state. The first Arminiaps, indeed, 
hail' been educated in the opinions of j! hud some doubt with respect to the 
Calvin; but, thinking the doctrine, of I closing part of this article; but their 
that great man with regard to free will, j followers uniformly maintain l4 tlnit the 
jieilesiittetion, and grace, too r severe, |j regenerate may lose true justifying faith, 
lie Jbek:m to exfiir;-> his doubts concern- j| fall from a state of graeff, and die in 
ing them in. the year 1J91 ; and, upon jj their sins.” 

further enquiry', adopted the sentiments After the appointment of Arminius 
of tlioso whose relig.* us system expends to the theological chair at Leyden, he 
the love of the Supreme Being .and the thought it his duty to avow am! vindi- 
roentts of Jesus Christ to all mankind, cate the principles which he had'em- 
The Anninians are also called Kcmo.i- braced ; and tlie freedom with which he 
strants, because, in 1611, they pro- published and defended them, exposed 
sented a remonstrance to tlie states- high to die lesentment nf those that ad- 
general, wherein they state their griev- hcred to the theological system of Cfe- 
and pray for relief. u neva, w hich then prev ailed in Holland ; 

The distinguishing tenets of the Ar- . but his principal opponent was Romar, 
tn ini mis may^be con prised in the five If his colleague. The cowtvo.vetsy which 
following articles relative to predesp- 1 was thus begun became f.ipre genffernt' 
nation, uniyersiil redemption, the cor- after the death of Arminius in the yesitpf’ 
niptipn of man, conversion, and perse- 1609, and threatened to Involve tTite‘ 
vtnaftce, viz. United Provinces in civil discord. The 

I. That God, from all eternity, de- Arminian tenets gained ground tender 
term in ed to bestow salvation cm' those the mild ancl favourable treatment of 
who he Foresaw would* persevere unto the magistrates of Holland, and yere 
the end ; and to indict 1 # r erlasting pun- adopted oy several persons of merit and' 
ish meats on thosp wljo should continue distinction. TheCalyiftiaisdrGomarists, 
in thefir Unbelief, and resist Hs diving as they were now ral>e^ appealed t0 * 




fa&'WhoJ 

Jnhity 

proposed tfcfSfe.' 

t e&fyegfcj m xttsjnite. ., „„ . 

._. T _ ..._ j^^hcuM bealtowea ■ . ARITO.LBJSTS, ; of 

yWfy^itihA yjpdk&t# fh£f {pxftipfc'tBil Arnold, of Jfi .tfe twelfth ceii*. 

whtt&rin dy opiums werefouivled ; b\j& !tury;Who.wa5 agrtrat declaimed ags&rtst/ 
some' difftictfee arising a$, to fhe proper the wealth and vi$cs.pf tfii; tfeiigj?. ?, He" 
mode of cbp&jQtj^ the debate, the ,Ar- afco chugged with. , prefAchfejg/agifnnst 
inmitms" were excluded from the'fi£$etm Mptism and the. He was 

blv, theiWcase;iyai tried in their afeeneA* bum & Rome in J155* and fe a^hes 


atfd they-. were* projKHmeeti guilty $& §da$fc into the ^ffber, ;#•' ’ v v - ‘ ■ ' 1 V 
pe4t;dentiid:: gfttm),' : apcl condetoed ^ft^ A ft TEMy,HTI3$, st de*mmfr$tfoo in * 
rom'mterslhf the 't«w rciitnOn;- A- r»w fl stdond cehtury so called frcttfi AW 

femon, whotaughf that, at tbefbhib of,, 
the 'than Christ, a certain divnte; energy,', 


comiptcrsbf the frue religion/ 1 A tfu* fj (he socond cchtui'y '; so called from Ai^$ 
rious uepoust of. the proceedings?' of the 
above svlwd may be sec* Va^eHes of 
letters written by Mi* Joan Hales, who 
was present oh the occasion. 

* In consequence Of the. .^ove-men- 
tinned ddcisipti, . the ArrhinjanS were 
considered as enemies to their country, 
and ics established religion, and. were, 
much ntwsecuted. .They werfc treated 


defined ;«: prtjpfc of Christian doctrine/ 
which we are obliged to believe* as 
■having been'vevealed by God hittxsdh ‘ 
?uid aUbwed ,and established as such by ' 
the chutcb.;:,^^ Cd-piFE-ssiONs. .. * 

>r t m cantert 

rv . _ i ri-H ‘ xA* ■ 



And the learned GrotiusU being con- 
demned to pe ipetunj. imprison tn ent, fled, 
, and took, refuge In France- 

AfUf the death ’ of prince Maurice, 
who had been h vjolent partisan in fa- 
vour of the 'Gopaurists^ in the year; 1625, 
the Atmipian exiles lycref restoyed^fo 
Iheif foiiner reputation and tranquillity; 
and, untfer the toleration of the fithte, 
they ^{‘ectcd ciwcfte^amt founded d 
college ; jcit AVnstcrdaDrt* appbintmg Epus~ 


: firsts theoXqgfcal prbfesjsbc: 

“In . iv&cm Jb^’ Very ntnbh 
vs\ Entlaiiclafee J time of ] 



. _ KtfGuSm*. See Cm** ch. 6*; 

ENGiAXt*. ' . , ^ 

ARTICLES, LAMBETH. The 
L arnbeth article s ^v ere uro called, be- 
cause drawn up' at Lambtth palace, 
under the eye and with' the asyistance. 
of archbishop Wliitgift, bishop Baftci^ft, . 
^ ^ - d otlief eminent dig- .» 

ihnrch. That the 
reader , may judge how. CjatybhstiC ■ ^Jie 
clergy , were under : the X'ign' qf. queoa 
We shall here jitsieft them. 

£ Cteniitv 


u&ted cfertaln' pej-sons to. life* and i^th' 
^b^at^d^eiltatn persons uwtoA^dlu . 
2; Th£ moving or c^hie. of : 

predestination m\to . life is foro- 

■ ' - J *' * ^ ^ ir df pcmvoraiice, or off 
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with justifying faith, is certified by the j) tin: Scriptures cvnccrmng- himself, ami 
f'uU assurance of laith that Ins sins are .[ renew their commission to picach th<? 
forgiven, and that he shall, he eierlast- j| Gospel, Acts 5.6. Mark x*i- 15. 
ingly saved by Christ. 7. Saving grni e j- " 7 he me nun' fj hi& u'iccimai a, It wa?. 
is not allowed, is not imparted, is not !■ from Mount Olivet to heaven* Act si 
granted to all men. by which the \* may j 1J: not in appearance onlyy ' but hv 
be saved, if they will. 8. No man h reali* y and truth; visibly and ky^ulyr 
able to come U» Chiisl, unkss n be gh eu a iv.il motion of his humaty toalure^v 
him; and unless the Father draw him ; j* bidden, swiit, glorWiii, and' irt U £r»- 
and all nu n are not drown by tlu* Fa- i uinpumi 1 manner. He wuh parted. 1 f/wm 
ther, that tln*v m:tv tmru- to his Sou. j li *s d»sf iplev white he *oletftttIv 

9. It is not in i he will or power ol evetv i Messing rhem f ; aiid multitudes of augefo 
in an to be sival.” \\ bat i;;ih eccu*-jt#n , ai'ciukd him with shouts of praise, Ps.. 
to the framing then* ei titles was this:i Iwni. 17. /Ivii. ,5, h. 

— Some pei 'ons had distinguished them - The <ff*\ i i ; or fnila'rf ('hr is? a aveer,- 
selves .d the umwisiU ol Cn »i ibi id<e : *}ut : "err, 1 T«> fulfil the prophecies 
bv op]) 0 '-iv,j i limit st in, i* ion Abe not 1 , at m.l l\ pt«- com ci aim; it. 2. ’! o luk*^ 
tlieojiini-'ii^ in ilwrrt \i-pt.i 1 , lb< .mm e- : open hurt iimi' onuilv the exercise of 
iiwntioiii tl aTflibishf'ji, \» hh(«i lie , '%i 's 1 ,- m bn; 1 ,!'.' c-iure. o. To rtceivc gifts 
]>(\v;d 1 hvsr“- .irik'k 's to prevent tl^ 1 ; for mm u b*>in ordinary and extrftovdiri.i- 
ijelit f of a eon tivui do, . Tbesg. ' n, i'.s. l.wiii l--*’. 4. r To open tlu v way 
• when ( omplc't d. were smt down to ( imo heav t u lor his^teople, lie ! »- x. 19, 
Cembndge, I . > which die scholars werj’ * '.0. ^ 'To mvare lli«* saints of their a.v- 
stridlv enjiniifd P- (•i.iinrm, v <.-nsioo also, .!■ hu ;*:v. 1,*. 

AKTOTYM L IIS- a Christ inn sect; ASCIVi^lC, onnwho retires from tlu* 
in ihctjiritiiii *\ i < mm lu w ho c( lrbcaia b I world for the purpose ol devotion ami 
the rut li.iri.Ni w ith bfe.id and e.lu’i.se. [■ moitlf.oaiiMi. Y\ lien the monk a cm mi 
The wordlsd* rived from “bn ad/’ ■ in f.*sln« u»,tihs tith; was bestowed upon 
;u id t “ c* tttse. ,> 1 ii«* i\ rtrri rites ' t !»• m, e ipiciailv *-iu h as lived in 
adinitUd w t.iiu T ;. 1 t> the pi»r aliood and l | tnd f . It was also the title of several 
i.piscop.u v j and Fpiplumhi-. telh us books 11 of spiritual ocivises, ii« the 
that il w.is a lommon ihiii^ to see sown or devout exeicisrs of Su 
girls at oner t-i-t/v i]?»o church 1 Basil, N.e. t 

robed in 'while, and !<-’ \ tmdi in' .J.SC ODKOCilTKS, a dcuommid/m: 

thcii* h.uirls; v/’n re they \\» p* ,md be-| w^ich arose about the year hSl. r J’h( y 
waiird tla v n tchedni'NS of | 1 *un;iii nn- lirourht into iheir chinxlies bags or 
lure, and the m'-ctT's til (his ,; ie. I) shins tilled «vith new win*', to represent 

ASCF.NSION OF CUFInT, his vi-JIMie new bottles tilled with new wine, 
vblc elevation i-» l'.i*aun. 'The asriri- 1 mentioued by Christ. The) d.uruvd 
sion of Jcmis C'ini.sl was not only pi ! r^'iiud ‘hese bagN or skins, and, itis .‘siih 
signified b\ rn ,nv Se»*ipiiiiv ty ]j< s, but j,‘ int“,:u at» <1 tliemselv^s witli the wine, 
ahobt mauv iv‘in. , .i*k:ibl»* S* ri]/lmv pts»- j! ASCt JODUUTKS, a sat, in the s\ s - 
pUecies. 1 Vs. A. Ps. e\. 1. Dan. vii. ,1 cond d-iitury, wlio rejected tixe u^e of 
4,1 14. M'rri lo. IN. K . ii"'. Id. I. ■ It sy'iibols and saciMimMits on this pi in- 

7 'hr rrirft urra ? ^•.fTO'/vs* vsen : * ,|»h\ ibat inco» , p'»; , fi.l thines i anr-t >t 1?'.* 

?}.>} : r'-'j T.i ; .cipjes saw him as- I' < * mnu. ideated by tliinir*, (Mu pareal. nor 
Kiei.As is I. [). Lhvo :»i" •' is t( still* ft !. .me inv sink s by ;ni\ thin/, l ‘sihle. 
thifc*. :* did .in -ihi, Ace- i l Stephen, [| .SSKMltlAl'S<^F TlIK ('^^.HGY 
Paul, a.-a! n saw him ‘a ins as* “udeil ..''e called come* .Via is, svnorjs c ,‘on- 
Su'it , \o- 1 1 »-i. >d. Arts \k. U v. i. j, « a • Thi* annual meet-ngot' the chu)^ ' 

The mat v> !> <u> dc.-t'fu* < \ the 1 fob/ i 1 of * ■tbudi.scafl-d iu.'eneralassoinbl ' 
(irlv<4 dem. -i y : led it, John >.*. i. 7. I b j< lu -ui** assf irtblv'ai.siiiajv.sty i.s^ ' renrA' 
At’ts ii. ‘ '! lu terrii)!* ■AeyHiro’v and ;i Ia* his c*ui»iwwhiper^ dfvL 

di^pOTs'ion !•*' the Jew idi Million is a H solv< s s»v mroti':.’; ad calL*< another 
stand nv: i>nof o* ii. Julm via. jj. M-y,.!, the ivuv.c of \h*: krt. while the m/vi, 1 * 
x:<; u t ' '• j: inlm- d- v , the sair.«i Cue oaine of ' 

( 7it n.ttr f / . t\ a-irrusi-ju. i\. was [■ s«i*. Christ. See f’-W *■>>; ]^, 

Is. t *■ da ' 'ii; - r bj.j ii-MiMia.Li'u. ITei BiTriiiw's. __ \ ,/ 1 ‘ 

o ‘it’iua*.! - * to in c da\ s ou earth, that j ASSENT, tha'<d of the mind when-- 

b* ■ > ' ; ‘<i i'-'C m.ojv repeat'd proofs of i- bv it takes or ^lOvvledges anv 

id* -y r-rde-. Acts i. W he|!sflfcn to bo tr or 

i- 'true:. Id*- followers in every J, three dei;ro«'S v ^v-sysv/.* — eoir'ccfr/"* 

' J . *v hi* *i ]»i rtai.Kjid to the .abofish- ’ o/rniur?, mul h/f f-' 0 ? f /ertnre\^ f ? 
iscii * -.'thc Jewi. a rrwoionics. Acts J: slight suiu we Wfliiiatjra) p, a biScnt * 

md that he might upen to them h the thing p¥ St! d, by reason of tlic ' * 
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-’wvighty objection* that Jk- against it. 1! him, these onlyliavc ground to e, spec t 
Xjfmiim is a more steady and Juwd as- )} this privilege.” 

.. mnt, Xvhen a man, is jJmost ccPtein, ;• Soruv divines haw maint. lined that 
■' though yet some fear of the contrary jj assurance uj included in the \ < »*v vv.uk e 
^ iVromius with him. iirlirf is a more jj iff faith, stUh.it a man cannot haw tinftj 
inland assured absent to the truth- < whhov.i assurance ; but \ve must diMki- 

■ SoVBxUfU'. j[ guish betwi cn assurance and jiotkVii.'-: 

Al5irtj5?AN<kte 3s the firm persuasion jj faith. The apostle, indeed, speaks « ‘i 
• we tile rertjnnfr <>f any thing, j| jhe full assurance of faith; but then tins 

■ or a ceytwy expectation of something ■; is a full and him persuasion of wh.»t the 

„ iiiture, * !; Compel itr\< uls; ivlinr:^ flu* Ji'-unneo 

'J$$ur&ncf> <tf the Uiu!t'rftamh"ir is | ! vve are speaking of relates to <mv [n. i 4 - 
a, wHt -grounded knowledge of divine ' sourd interest in Christ, anti is un Ml» r: 
thipg.s founded on liod’svvmd. Col. ;i. i.\ 'j of this faith, and not tailii ii-»clf. F.iiih 
— sjswr'tmt' of f'uith d«“ s not rcl.oe to I 1 in Christ ci rtuinly includes vjpk- id*..-, 
our personal interisl in Christ, hut con- ,j of ussni.iwe; for. except \w he jeHr.V'i 
rists in a linn he lief of the revcl.it ion H that lie js the Saviour, wo shall new/ 
that God haS gAonubof Christ in his:; go U> or rely upon him ns such: ins* 
c word, with an entire dependence on hin^'J faith in Clju’isf dots uo^inply ;>n a^.i- 
Ileh. x. ,122. — v'hiturtwcr of )Fnfir is a ranee of oor htn-rr^ in hinr, {byuu {*• 
firm otai'ioy that God will «» rani ifi inn) !>c faith long before the assn cove 
Ok. roniLilet.’ enjoyment <-C what he hug ,• ot jjors.ii.al inteiv-t ronimn'Ois 'l ho 
promised, llch. \ i. 11 . ■ o.uluuuding ot these ideas ha . boon the 

Thr doctrine o* asMirnu* c, i. c. the ■, canv of prcMiuinlion on blic one iudd, 
belief thar we have an \%eivst in tlu* j| and ilespjur on tin.* el her. When men 
divine uvour, has aflbnhrd matter tor have been laugh* that luith consist <* in 
dispute amour; div iw s. Same huv e ns- ,! believing that Christ died lor Ok m, *md 
sepo d that it is not to he ubiuiiircl m the been irvuol that, if tliev ran null he- 
present -.tnie. allowing \ hat persons may ;■ iU*\ e so, is well: and that Ihcn’ihcv 
he in a lwpehil u .iy to £ .,:h atioif, bur that ; are ju.inediately pardoiad and justified, 
they have nu n .it er absolute asMif-mce ; theniu»eou< nee has been, that the hold 
^ of it: imt thi., i-- nearto n hiteil b\ f tris>. .nirl m Ij-comMied he .o soon .vn^r’nj 
\is well .is In Srriptme. 'Hint it is to theiir*:e!V‘T - 
he ohm i net l i-. e\ ident, 1<-r 
reason to belie 1 •* maov peiaous 
til alls nbUiincd it. J<.i) J.5. Ps. ^\i^. 1 

i;>. J Tim. i. 1J. The Srnplu/es ex- 
hort us to obtain i», *J Cop. 7. JTeb. 

\i. II. 1 Tmss. \. PI. '! I,e Holy hpiiit 1 
ih Siiid to Ik .ir n iiness of it, Horn. viu. Id. .. 

'i'lie exercise (?" lire CJiristian ferafevis* • 

’.onsich red .i.s pioof of it, 1 John iii. . net those of an oytTaonyi. ry kii^l, vs 

" * ’ 1 1 “ '* *■ 1 some pe'-jde iro.ij>iiK^ i *:^ li» .’.s \ m«,s, 

dn’ilii'i . voVt s, tfer.; hut seen .is ai\ 
mdinait ; : i li-vMinuijutio.i, humi>!e and 
constant pvixei*, copvultiri;- tjie sani il 
(ji‘ucU‘s, t'iiii-.tiaa eoUHKuniration, u-- 

f( ud-uieo <ui the dix ire ordinances, anc 
persext ininA* in the walk o^tlufv ; vvah- 
out wl.ich all 'ni 1 * .is-jiiwinn* is hr.t pc.'- 
Munptiou, and <-ui proU's-aon but hys 
Jj(xtisV ¥ 

Assurance may be le-si for & staa.ir 
through bodily dhcasr s u hi'd* dejn\'-s 
the spii its. hum at clil nine'- s. hilling In.'o 
siu^naniiold Leiupiatioi's, ^ ,j-J. vl\ i ,nv.s 
v n<i neglect of [>■. n ate me ) . } h\ tlu-’ <*■ 
li»ie» v.dio w filth 1 wish to ciijm tlu^ j>r,~ 
xilc&tjrt him niUiva*e ronuir..:;i< s wilii 
■j ■iril against 


Vve^ h.ixe 
. haw a< • 


v’trai v..y to such a* peiMi:k:ni:j 
; without «iuy ground for i\. to ti,< ir own 
1 tlu cptieij; whilst the c.nj.Ttcfl. hunible, 

■ i\;:d poor m .pipit, no*- heiujv ,ib!e to t 
; ovl. thf m n l\ vs to .-.iirh a jmcli «»f 
, t oWit'i 'ice, haw. •ronrhidvd that ibex 
; b.tvt not the both <*f (kxl's <.!ta t/ u-d 
j must hir\it:*bh be lo-r. 

Tlu* to aibiin assiiratiei me 


14. 1 Jehu !i. :}. Wr mast, however, 
guard again pU'Himjui* n ; for .i mere, 
persuasion th itChri-s 1 isoiiisiai'o prooi . 
that h <i is so. We must have evidence 1 
before we c-.n have genuine assuraurt . J 
It *ns necessary to observe iiKo, that it. 1 
is. jiot a duty in ij.'Osed ujk«i all man- ( 
kind, so that every one, m whntuoewj ■; 
state, lie may Ik^ ought to be fjlh ■ 
peiv.mded of Ids sulvutiou. do J 

not. affirm/* savi> Saurin, w tUat Christ 1; 
ti.ms of whose sincerity' there may be!; 
some doubt have a right to assurance ; .j 
that barksliders, as such, ought to per- J 
uiMo themsebe.* that they shall hr. , 
Kivc'd; nor do we say that Christians 
who have arrived tu'thc higliest <legrec 


of kolijicss cm be persuaded of the (md, exeivi-e a watchful 
certainty of then* salvation :n cv f, rv i. his >j)ivitvi;d eTiemies, wu! five h;jn-.cif' 
. period of their lives 5 nor, ifleft; to t’oeir ;■ Aiix^enedly to IJim whov- he is. ant, 
own efforts cun they e.ijoy it; but be- J a h- .o he pi-oles.-es to s«-n e See *V,ve- 
lievcrs, supported by Llic JJivine aid, j r/>i’x hr.vi »h iii. .-ei. 30. Krijr- : 

who walk, m all good cyftsc‘a*noL' be-lore. ;j CW’a tier moth, -.er. lo, Lu hiker i\ Si r 
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on John ix. 35; Jlervnf* The run and [; 5. Atheism contradicts itself. Under 
*1sf)usio, dialogue 17; Hove's Hork’jf. |; the f tlrsl of these tyc thus argues-. — u f 
mi|. i. p. :.hU/o4K; Brook*. Burgias, ( ! appeal to any man of reason whether 
Bober tv, Harter, VolMU ton/ Davve gw / any tiling can be more \m reasonable 
fiavitrunec ; l forte *Y«/. \ok ii. p. UO'A ’! than obstinately to impute an etlect; tt), 
ASSUIUTANS, a branch <•! the Do- [' i huncr. which carries in' the uny i\Fe 
natihts, who held that the S ,s -n um.s snir- ot it .ill the arguments and t*har P <?tor& 
rior to the Father, and the Holy ( lines* ’■ of ,i svi.^,* design and ciutri varyc. Was 
to the Son. See Hex \ ns : s. ; ever any considerable work, in which 

ASTON fSHM FA i\ a kind oj* dc- die re was required a great variety of 
t-Tee of -voiidt r iinn d’leul by Miiyn.se. parts, a ml a regular and orderly dispo- 
This relate* to i kings 1 sitir-u of those parts, clone by chance? 

of the night-si impoi Luiro; in tilings i« Will chance tit mean* th ends,’ and that 
which appi nr too \'isl and txk nd\e m ten thousand instance, and not tail 
for foe jpasp of intellect, r.it!v r th m in any one? How olten ini^lit a in.iti, 
to ;u.y thing of an intricate inline. ’1 he after he had jimmied .i set of letters in 
Ijodv - lnai ks iu a sinking ni.mii-*r the | ! a hug. thug them out upon the gMMiud, 
siuguku '•i.ite of the mind nmur ihi- ’. hefu:v they would fall into an exact 
eiin-ii-m Fin* Ties* Me foiuiv ii:.» *. t*jncin , \ cm, or so mm h as make a good 
wiiiiM-it bung din ckd to aui pan-eu: .r fMscomse in prn^e? And may me a 
oMjv d : tiii* charactt r • f < ' *n :»tt n m- e, litlle b r Kik be .»s easily ,«ma(le b\ clumof 
t which was ieriiud hv the l^biimil in* | f>.s the great \olume of the would? How 
Him. ci .»i snsne predominant aJh:/ lion, long might a man be in spi ‘okiing r'v. 
is for a tmie*eflu« • d, and a si i. '.pension , lours upon canvass \vv.h a careless hand, 

' of every « thu* e> j.rc ssinii, a i main l| before they vOuld happen to nc.\a the 
Vci< uit\ strongly note* ibis si ate ot ; exact pi< Uird of a man* A. id is a man 
• mind. * j: rusk r made by chance th m his picture i 

A r l H \N ASIANS, those who profess I low long might twenty lh</> .and blind 
flu: senlinu nts held in ihe Aihmm&iuif men, wl to should he sent out from sc\e*- 
Creed. See Ckkku. - j.rnl remote parts of Knglaud, wander 

ATH FIST, one who denies tin* ex- 1 up nhd down In fore they would all meet 
jsU;u<v i»f (lod:—- this is faded ..‘■■pet uln- [. upon Salisbury plain, and fail into rank 
li\ e atheisufl F'-ofessmg ’? ,s *neh-ve in; and lije in tlu. exact order of an imuy** 
(iorl, and eft -»clin;;- cnn? , “ii> to iJiis \nd,cjet, this is much mnir ona io lie 
belief, is called pi uciical atlu ! mi. Ah- imagined than how the iumnuerable 
,suid and irrational as aMu-ism is, it lias '[ blaul pails of Matter should >vud.(.'/vourt 
h<ul its votai ics and martyr*. In ihe ■' themseb es into a world. A man that 
scu.eiirt enlh ccntnrej Sjnnesa, a io- !: sees Henry the Sevrmh’s chapel at 
reijpior, w\i\* its noli a l ileSendn*. Lucilio'; W'esMniu.sUT might whh as good roasci: 
Vanini, a native of Naples, al>«» pub- inaintaii^ (yea, with m^rh \n ttei, con- 
lit ly taught tithe 1 ’ sin in Frnur.e; and, !j sidering the vast dillcrenci- betwixt Unit 
la convicted uf it at dk^ileuse, was): little slnicturo and J tlicc huge fabric of 
con l^nur. A c. ■^l , xen*tc.l in Jtiiy. It !' the world) that it was necev contrived - 
i*. shi-.i (juestioia-d 1 e >eCer, •„ hetlier i, or imilt by any' means, but that the 
any m u, t.\er strlo. 1 .u^opUd .m.h a jj stones did by chance grow into those 
pnnc'ipr.. T!k* )n\ nsr-n . in u have |i anio n figures into which they set m 
been gen r.,U\ temided on p.^de • r at- j! to h.e e been cut and graven ; mid that 
teci.iii.Mi. The <mj' n ot a ih'-’U j) upon a tune (as tale a lu.udly h-egifi) the 

by d A IraUvif inenil;e»'s t f 1 matcr-als of that baildiug, me* blune. 

Use French tsao ei/'-m Sia\t ’mom timber, iron lead, and glass, 

been e\l’ •■••vd u n*v , »*i«i , .d pin no- j. huppil} met togellu**', and very feruv- 
. xnenon. 'I u •. Jiow 'wer, as \v t *i hav e | nateh nuigul tin. a. .elves into iliat de- 
seon, n,Y: i too^a^nt ,i»,d uur an for table ;! liciHe order in which we see them now, 
njjrinciple e* long. Arci.bislu.p Til- j so close compactiv-. the it mud lieu 
lot son jn-‘ : ’ obM i’i e , t’n.’. I *pi ridative i ! verygmiTciuinccth.it jxi its i hem agahv 
ntliCKm is unrecison.J'h upen foe v\o jjWft.it would tlie world iMnlc of a mij-n 
coun ■- li'.cn.^e i' give:. notolerab»e 1 lint should advance ‘.urn .ui opinion* ns 
m Cf-e.,*. of the ex'Hr..fr ot the woild. f til's, and write a htiok for it? It tJiev 
-'!* i\ .u#t i;i\* \:o reaso.irihle :u> | would do him right, they ought to look 
i o, .ii ■. 'he mi vt isd consent of man- !;upon him as matt; but yet witli a litde 

K.n . *. this ‘pycheuston, t):at there is !■ mare reason ih.ui any man o an hare to 

\ 1 • e Ji reiniiro* ^uo5\- e\iiSencF sav, i jut the win Id was nrvde b\ chance, 

lor than thev arc capable of ■' oi that the first mcaj grew up out « * dhi 

filAuc - -I 'Fhe atheist pivicndi* to - euri.ii us plants do now. For, can any 

kuotv' i . 1 rbiUi no ciun c.m know. — n dung be mcreVidiculous, unci , ugahjat 
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reason, than to ascribe the pmiuo U had a mind to make a vi rv illustrious 
': fcion of ^jrneu to* tho^irst fruit fulncfy ol : ,\ display Null of his justice and of his 
the eivrth, without s* much as ont^in- • t*r:u^’ among mankind; en those uc- 
■ stance an<f experiment, in any age or 5 cigmts he would nor pardon sin viV,** 
•J^tory^ to comitcna .tee ho monstrous a i a sat isiacd'.-n. — .5. Man, sinful rir.n, * 
apposition!’ The thing i\ at fust sight, l not abb- to make t»nv s,.Hsfactha i. . ( ;,. v i 
W ftrtyss and palpable. Unit no discourse „ fur ids own sdn-*, n< irhrr h\ hh J.tb'r.iN 
About H can .make it r^are appamit. # nor by lus siithcr .gs, K[>h. ii. 1, l j . — 
f AudvCt. these shameful beggars of priii- ; 6, Though man hr incapable t<> s..tiri\ 
Copies give this precurons atTorn'i* of fir lv.s own \ ‘.elation of the fiiw, \el i hid 
the original of tluuTs; assume to than - ■: woo hi not s'liTir all mankind to perLdi. 
selves to be the men of reason, the I* — 7. IKc iuse God intruded to make * 
great wits of die world, the only e.m- :j fall <ihpj;n of the terrors of hi* in 1 iter, 
fiohs and wiivf persons Hint half k> lie ;.nul hi.-,' di\ me icseovniont for du viol.,, 
piipovd upon, .that must have nomine- 1 tit u t-i his law. therefore ho ..py-'med 
tug c\ idenco for every tiling, and can ■ his cm n Son to sat istV for the breach \\ 
admit of nothing without a dear do- jin, V becoming a proper sacrifb c of 
fiKjnsiralioii of it.” See 1v/iSTExr,h ok i ! C”pi;tmn <»r nlnocment, Gul. n;. ]f. 1 .. 

1 <»•)». «>[; — h. The Stiii of Otod V/dinr; immortal, 

Some of the principal writers on tho,![ C‘*\dd not su, tain all diesu peii.dtics of 
■ ‘v'st'-nce of a Ityilv have boon .Yrwrc/n,' ;' the ia-.v whir!: man bad brol <-m, wid^.fit 
fiVv.V r /r, I.'/rfcr, * jYiruwt’nfjW t ikin fJ the im.n:il nature nl nuui upon * 
/{>’)!{ /■•a/. Riiift Cwhvorih , J him, without iiNsnnmnv flesh and l;lr..xt. 

wu< j / and J-jhti Ctfkt'Jee , Jh£rner'iv, tU;l- !j Huh. ii. 13, ii.lv, The Whine being 
(fU7/ } Bu rtr?\ Ju'Vt'iou, c‘/c. *Jfc. Tillul- 'j Inuniv rrcei\ rd such ample vul-fartiun 
*m\ sermon on the suhjrt't, as rj noted „■ for >:ifbv ’he awTcriiry of his own Sou, 
above, has bcx'ii consider**! as oik if can Itonoiirahh fi ‘reive Ins ere .dure 
du: best in the Knglhh hmruas'e. Set' ! nr«.i, who' was tl e transgressor, Horn, 
bC‘\ i. \ol. 1. t - V i:i. dli, 'do. Aov* that ihk rfoarhtr ix 

ATONKMKN r 'I' is the: salisfyii.ij l)i- fjnfr, v.\U ofifu ar, ;7‘ ret cos aider, 1. 
\hii* JnMiee by Jesus ('hvist jri\i , .«i» Tiim- , 'l lail an at' < 1 ?^. uie.it* tor sin, or an vf- 

N M'h a ‘Masrnn for m* under}, 'oing the * ferfiial Sied.ed to ati^wer the dr.nu’iiJjn 
peu ilt\ due to our sins, und^iorejb} tv-Ijnf an elH'ThM^dod, i', the* first gren* 
N'liftiug us from that punislTweni vsliii.h . blv^dirv guilty man s;eod in med ot\ 
tjr&i m’y.jJt just ! v ii.flict uprtn us. iloin. Mic. i i. o, i'he\l.rv hr.; dheo- 

v. 13. 'The Ih'hrew wa^d signifies ru- ;! \on*‘s ( f griice ivliim were nvado to* 
Mfh.'tifi Sind inliina*rs that our otre... « s man atV r Ids fall iinplii d ia (In m some- 
a)\\ bv a pn.per iiLonemi'iit, covered ;,thinge.fanato!unfentt.ir>.iii,audpe;nt- 
froju die mengmg justice of (lod. Inor-j cd to the prophiat’nm (.brisr has now 
dor to undcosti^ntThe munntT, wJiefoii j; made .Cion. iii. Ja. — 3, The train ol* ec- 
Chri.«t becomes an atouement, l< wo ij remoive.'* ^I'hieh were appointed by find 
should,” Sfi) s V)r. Watts, “consider the !, in the Jewish rhmi h a;y ]»lain siyiVjira- 
followiug propositions, i. Thegrtv.t God J' tioiv, of Mich an at^neV/.r-n, v # C'M\ ‘Vri. 

made man, apjiointed to govern j Co], ii. i«, n. Hib. r. — k Some of the 
him by n wise $uid righteoub Jaw, where- 1 ( prcple vies cinihnu and exiditin ihe fust 
inglr-n and honour, life and immovtali- ■ profmv', and show that Christ was to 
tv, aye the designed rewards for perfect !■ die as mf atoning sacrifice for the 'ju.s 
cbt'dieuce; but tribuhit'mn and wrath, i* of men, Dan. iy. — 1!6. Is/jjii. — Oar 
pain- and death, are. the appointed re- '■ Saviour himself taught us'rl\e d<.ctrine 
com py use \n tho^e who violate this law, j’ of the atonement fey sin bv his dradi, 
jfiOTi, iii. Horn. ii. 6f ]f>. Horn. i. Z'j . — J. j- Matt. 28. h im vi. 51. i.uk»- k v ii. 
AU mankind have broken this law, jj ly. — b. «The t emu's of souk the con-... 
. Horn, iii S3. Hum. v. 12,-— 3. God, in his j* stern: it ion and imvard agonies 7 ' which 
infinite 1 _ mom, did not think fit to par-;! our blessed I.ord sustaine.l a littit* btt- 
don sinful imm, •without some compen- !■ fore liis death, were a Mifiieknt jnoof 
SJlJtion for ids broken law; for, 1. Tt the jlthaf he endur<*d punislmiems in his hr. id 
greevt Ruler e)f the world had pardoned [which writ due to sin, Mark /b. S3, 
tin; sins of men without any satisfaction, i! I Icb. \ . — 7 . r l his d<'Ctripe is d< ( !s.n d, 
tlien his laws might have seemed not j and confirmed, and explained at huge, 
wftrtlvthc vindicating. — ‘2^ Men. would '! by the :»j jostles in their writings J (.’or 
have been tciujrtcc) to persist in the re- >! xv Kph. j. 7. 1 John ii. C, &o. & c. 

- belli<»n, and to repeat their old oiFc.ict‘s.-;j-— 8. This was die df-ctoie. that 
-—3. IltH fosms of government among Jj witnessed to the world by tin* nmmiiug 
hu .creatures might h£ive appeared as i gifts of thcjlolv (dfo-, 1 , which mtendctl 
'4 matter of small hBpfj/Hbce.^-4. Civ il J the Gospel. [Sec the Acts of the Apos~ 

4 V 
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ties.] The informer* and jon to he do- essence of Gael; as Jehovah, Jail, 3cc-$ 
rued from tin* dmtnnr tiu: those: 1. relative ones arc tfic'h *us with. 

JI..W vain are* nil tin* I.dv-urs anil prr- Itin^ in thm, withetoinr respect Xo bi% 
Lores of mankier! to seek irhopc t^i . o natures as Creator, GoversuiiV Pve- 
;my licit*'!- uUi^.n than that viir.Ii i.s 1 wrier, Ucdt. enter, f-.t. Bat the mor# 
coni in rise Gospel rt Chr-s”. k commonly iprcived dislfoctioii of^KiUr 
" is lu n- alone tint ,ve n%\\ pud the -olid 1 a-J i ihui es or (u«!. h into conwutn;M(do 
eh'l vn.;< u-* i p* ■ v jp!i* o»* m\i uGHntioii io ■ and hi com m 'i?> hv hie otfts. The com- 
an oil. nded < '«o.i, fj. ] I.*- Ho«* m’mic dde oiit-s.tu* tk >.set»f which there 

htiv'ii e ?i !('Vnn i ei- iiil“ i*» ti-e r]» c 1 »*iiV , is >o;nc resunh^iicr in men; as vjorxi- 
of il" 1 '■ *» is .! i ( in; < h, win., w iti!c the- Ties*', buiincss, wisdom, ike.: tin: incom - 
fuot,- - to oi I’t v tlis- iv'.i./oji 1-1 rini-.e . Tinmh*u<k oiiis me Mtcli as liitTO l s r.o 
yP 1 1 ii n* t : * e m in. methods t-i . upp'S»!.mw or shadow nt in men: ( ta- 
rt Vi « m« ; ■! mu, 1»c*.kU » the .o.ih i •:%* ! h.Jepci$d< inimuiabils’.', irnfu its'l* , 

of ;,,i. Son of God. [Si.*- nhi w )•—" .■ .jthI Ueniity. See those ddlevi r.t i.r'i- 
J !■ i 'I* ' :: - -iai f niicl.it hiii. oil \\ h /. * i h, « h j. in this wot \ ; ar.t! Jiu r. ( V-i.-'V/vCn . 

.i ii mhiv rs mav h' ; i. #■ .et'pi- ( rr'ov. ami kiiurji mi /'"■ ihvu,* ? 
un« \ v.i<! ( »od, 1 T'ti.’. ! -i- 1 his /*«:/’ '/a .m. *. 

hi mii. I*.- ,l,onif u V»t; i»V(T.s a pnvcif.d ! c ATTRITION. The- casutts of the 
in- iiu *•} r ere r ;m i.i;,. . A» s . . 1 yhnvii of Koine ha 1 .'- made a rlislim;- 

- ». \\ i '.li'i Jrl ir- >in% A' .'.-.iiio’i i n n !>ei've'". i pe; f» 1 s. ;vr.l an uoperfert 
, of t'lnet /i *« o >? nijvint \.ae • f ai revi • rv,/*# itk't. Tliv latter t'n y c fit atlri- 
la Go! m ail -e.r pi a\ i*rs. ! I- b. s it', tien; v. hicli i>, liu; {• .v' v .*>* ttejpvo of re- 
ye — o. Vls\>*;o adis’iie .pa.i-i , p- iitancc, r.r, a soit 1 n foj sin armi!;^ 

sin. Ro’f-,, J, tl\t. i. ]p. — r. ; '.lorn sMis*- ol sl’,.cnv ,, or .'n\ tempniai 

As an irpomeii*- of pr ev 'rln, 1 , fn:»' to. i,n tm-.u.'i n* - .cej-rpai; Ihf d j i*. • -sioi> 
hi nsetl m p\a\ ei, Kr-in. \ in. .\s i or it. or i.-.e 1 v fe Bom \\ ar oi the puni.d;- 

:l ms* ot lot e l" (roil, :,i*d tn hi-. Son ‘ i;n m cine to it. without: any u snhuinn o- 
Je.li>. r 1.1 ml, i Join; is. t«). — L). /e a *-r.. no ojpve: ill CffiiseijlieiK e ' *i wni. h 
strom 1 - p.TMi eive t«. Imo and pity ii«M rrme, tlu y loach that, alltr a vvhk- 
v/hn'h we should ,si?o\v on ,dl mQMons. ed and i'aiptions course of liie, a man 
ft w nr i\ Mo\.- ca.v.ihcs, 1 ,I« hn 1 (.— ' • «s : h< mmifilc.! to God, "Ml his s’le- 
10. ft -ho'iHi e i lie pavf; 1 . arai hoh ■ 'fe.i'c,i \ [ - o»jAis dealh-hcd, hy < onh ssin;_* 
ny liiidi r atllu lions an*t uiri nle sor- ■ theiiv ,\n tliPpvicssl \/ilh this importin'? 
■oh Koin. i . ts l to — 1 1. \\ i '■hould dev. s', o < f sorrow- nod i epcutav.ee. Thry 
.fe.nstder it ;is an iovii'Uion to tin- I.ord\ ! di.-ims l.on wnss'-. tthd !>y the ''euueil of 
riii| oc*‘, Iseri f'hrist i, scl 0 »i t u t*i lib .■ 'S' , *t , nt. It mh'K, hnwcur, h*: i osily 

in die on Miori.ds of his propitiation. — ! shown that the mca sirnw i sin 1;.;- 

VL A ■> .i iriw elkeiu.d ilefer.i e araiimt- 1,' t,*ev <*.* u, r ons Hp-eju es, m'.d not or: 

the It irors of d\ .ru,, and as . nr jttl’nl . at counL ol its md ^ i. iw mere 

nope ol a ide si.d u xc.rverth n, 1 (lor. J; act cplahlc »o (iod than V.j p'Vnsx ieilf 
X' w .?■' — i.\ kasl l\', as a divine allure- l! can he. 

ne«.r .o N i r " orl.l.*' See IFi/ft's') AVAUICK is m in*ir.odn':i»e h.t<* cr> 

o v - ier. . . J's .ir ; Krone r,»i :j . acl tit s»re .iflcr run*. *, 'luadasl wth 

i /■ . ! n ■ ;)i\ Gj"' ‘ on tkr Jj i Jri'jtM- dilVulefue of futuii c^cts, 

o' r /’■ '// lit.'' 9 * Ss'f'iji- j[ /• -iftin*; a ])efsou mb hi*nv.‘lf of the no- 

//;/■ . /.v.;,. “i,.*}' *; /At- ;i c ■ .jkuj comforts of hie, for fear of di- 
V * a* 1 , d> df e Ii mmishiit*:. Ills ra in ■». See Cdvy.roi 

l)r .» r ::ir. , S ' },. tl oitr^‘\ ■ ii ,‘ t t ^ i - >i)C- *! Kh s s PDe MlSKK. 

M‘V* ; .1 I r 'Ut'i Jjf.'tft r, '! * KIISION, h or lli.dikc. i 

A rTJi‘hG'1 KS Or Gt)l) arc tne !i VV'y'ts -md other * <fpixi.se aversion to 
stH.'v.p ip, tie-* or p« i ;*• «'IKi»h« < the :j dc^'v. 'VliUi t^- lcol.Kt> thyy, upon 
Tfw nu'^'vi.f. S..*mc di-t'ii^uish tie m | an ohj-. rt un rood, it excites desire; hat 
iiuo ihe • ^.ili'-e, :-r.il ]>i Mii\ o or afli/- |i when we look updo an' <>h}e* t as eviU 
i.i.ti.' n-i ''r::a-!\o :.i\ siir.lt as re- ' it awakdis what we mil aversion <x 
him wliali*'. or is iin]K.Tfoct avoid ant v . But JLoid (Cainib <'h.sene.‘- 
h: ''I . i eye. : -ii 'A are nifioit; , imumta- that ave -s;on is uppi-ovd to aJVeahxL 
h i sy. imu ojn.l'U , ^e. 'l‘iie jies.-tive ! and not l« #li-»uv. We have c^n ;Ulec> 

. *•’ * ’i .*s ■ • i • stupe peihction hi \ ii ( '.n to one p»_W»n; we )iav% an aver- 

* I A’e’ih i- in : lwl of himself, and ; sic*n »o an-nher: the former disposes V 4 ^ 
f <»- u h 1 1 d'e zry. : 'nres. ir. ;,nv measure, : : to do .-.ood, the latter fo do id. 

-* r T’ , - , i! h.m, Th: 1 ^iM’iieiion is novvjj AUDIKNTI^, an order of catcchu- 
w.s'i; <h-' .ir.!e<!. S* jn<* disiin^uish ■■ mens in tin; primitive Christian duirch- 
t’a' i 'nto .thsoluie and lelrpne: nh.so- i Thev were so called, from Uu^fbtio^; 
Juti ■ ' j cli\; sui h aj'ree w >th t lit* J admitted Vo hear sermons and the -fe‘i^- 
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but they !| AUGBST1NS, a religious order, who 
it at ‘the ',} observed the rule of iSt. Amjiistm, pro- 
i! scribed them by p**pc Mevawlev IV. 
__ iSlUJUriH nr AUGl : STAX,!j in : I ].VJ. This* rule \\ns III huso :ii{ 
a cckhe'C e<{ •'< ink s- : i tiling m reunion; the rich VnneiiUr 
siuifyrf thitli drawn up h\ liirtbor «i.d Jair.uug them to soil then- possessions. 

- Melawclhoii or bebuif of themselu s and ; :juri give them to the pool ; to employ 
jijthcr ancient retoi mers, -.ad proven: ul ['the iir*t pan of the morning in Ubour- 
jn 1.5:50 to die emperor 1 'hades V. at ir.g with Ilnur li.iiiiK sunt ihv vest hi 
the diet of Augusta, or Augsbiugh. iu ,j rendm:*;: when lh«:\ g<* nbn«id» '»> g<> 
the-nr.ne of tii-- evangelic hod\ . This !j always Inn in rcnipai*.) ; never to cat,, 
conffcssjon contains twt , i**y*t , !*;fiT t hap-!; but in th« iv mon'islety, &.c. 
u-rs, of whi(:h f ,the greatest part is em- j A1 'S'lT'MTY. a «*ate of ligid im<r- 
p!i»\ed in iipn'si.’utiii'j wi»h piT.Sji'o.oij .| tifirmiou. It is di-tm^iishod I’li'in su- 
aml truth 1 lie 'svi^ious * pinion* t «* j'k- ;< verity and ngom* thu**; . lu*nir:t,j reluti s 
Protest. and the u..v. in pointin'.; < u» 'j to the in i.iv r of it’ in;”; vrrr/V'/ to iht 
the emu s mid abiiv’s shat occasioned jj manner oi t’.e.nheg;; rig'wr to the »n,in~ 

< th»*ir separation from the china h of J nor or punishing. To .aii^iei It \ !-■ op- 
Rome Tiie loadin'*, d»Kt”ines«f th>*'i posed cfliminacy; to m writs r< iuw 
confes^oi. m , *he Hue an. I < i.tijl lion ; to t r;oui, eh nancy V hermit 
divinity of the. ^*11 of G'sl, ids snh'> , .i- !! is austt re in hi> v y • : \ f se> eve 

tulioit' .iijtl vicarious sat-yil'* e: aid tmA-’m l ,: s i.pphridr'n of nli'”* -n or law; .1 
TivAssitv, fried* in, . * * i c t i.dic ic* of lb- 1 judge \ iu,< unis hi Ins s -rt< p* **s. 
vine ri.it*. . A ci?il \\ ar > *T i w«*;l Jiiis'j MlTtHM’.PilAl^J IJiSi'lOPA This 
diet thst hiMed upw .e.rls of i\w*i.tv ;; ti* uomuiaH »u was ;;iveii to -.nrh ldsliops 
years, hnl wliirii niih spiVwd the iu.-w :» in tlio prim-tive church .\s were ex- 
f^hr.oiis, instead of e.*t I l\e:n. ilempied iVoiu the juiisd^otion c»f others. 


s • ■. «• • - 

BACKBITING. Sec I)in tt action ;! <]nrvct"i of this awful state are — los* of 
;uid St.AXiii* k. ’ ' chayam r; bus nf Ic.s, o* 

BAf'KS! il DING, th«j ar^ of ti.nv’iif; Juhw#; and, as lpu< as ,my n iiuui i:i 
from the p.itl; of <hp\ . It may be con* ‘‘tiiis state, a l«>vs of a r !j-^njrji.!r 1 Iw*pe 
dilei’v-tl us J'lirr.ti! u'len ippi;<-d to true ) ol future iuipjiim-'--.. T ot;r>/i { f/m \ l an\ 
hehevet’x, who i^<i not b.i» kidule with the | or recover from it. we **hodhl !)*-w:iff‘ of 
whole beta ot ^’n ir will ; T , y/n/;^/r.7 t ’tUe fust appear.il.*:** of sin; be much 

when applied to tl:»ve ns ho, afv-r pro- 1 in pn\er; attend ih».- ,yrdinju^ es> aa-l 
i'essi.ipjj to know the i n th, wii»iuly turn : unite with the people or l Von 
At mi it, and live in the jiraciice of sm; shnuM c*»p edei* tin- ,*v fnl iustaurc* c i" 
‘A$ r fi)ui1\ v, lien * Iu- m uti isi>i«eo up to '■ apostaej , as .saah .hid is Dennis, & r ;.; 
juclictfd hiuihiv-sri'. iiido*c;i*»ei'f Jvdas. ;thy maav: w i»ii’u:.\s sve h.o/o of jt, Matt. 
Partial fxtcrslitj-'th- mu The ihdie^tesh- J \>ds . Y>. Hob. <• I-iikc i:x. G'h; 
ed from' rrw/, les tin. toviuer :nav i how it grieves the U*.i\ Sj.iyit ; .uvl h-.-sy 
exist where then' are c^nicioiis intwv ' wrvetched it niakc'* u*.; uho^e alllhiir'.s, 
tioi.s on the svholo; lust the laUe* Isa | our depen< iei.ee ’.hoi^'l lie on God, that 
studied profession of «q>jjcuihi£ to be , wo may aUvuvs b»* dirictod bv 
vvhat wc are not. ’! nt, and kept l>\ Iiispoair. Se> /aG.m 

The car/srft of bnckslidin^; are — the tacy. r 

Caves of the ^ world; ?mpn>pi*r run-'j B ANGOIUAN fOVl IUy^ hl'S^i f 

nexions; uvatfeution to Secret ore biset !so galled fnuu B:ini;or. X r '^\ bisbf.jj 
duties; self-conceit and dependi-nce; ' thereof. sl?Kh(.p Iln idle” thtf ,u j|i r 'P 
tfidulgefioe; listening to and parlcj pjj; that diocese, preaehhe; beta »v fh'O’i-e 
with temptations A knekw U<Iwg katc >1. asserted the supreme an P -V <,K 
S» ttianifextul by indifference to .braver j Christ, as king in bis own j H'nrdoni ; 
and sciT-exfimiiiaCwNn; trifling or uinmw and that he liad not delegate/ 1 ^ I> fl W- 
fi table, conversation; neglect of pabticji *.e, like temporal la vvyd vers, djunni* their 
nrclinances; sbu rming the people of God; ! | absence from their kingdoi 11 ,^ to any 
associating with the world; thiukinj> ,j person**, as his vicegerents or deputies. 
%htly'ofr\; neglect' ti^the Bible; and ;, This imp-.Ttant sermon mad be teen 
ontn bygrtfts inirnoi^nty. The ronw- ;j reprinted in the J/e. erpool T ; heolngkai 
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Repository, vol. 5. p. oOl. 
also publlihril his J'n 
wliirli lie iVix-iM'.' (! s mu p'Mli'Ujs ron- '' w.^iud eain r by frit him* or sprii^km^/’ 
>var\ U» tempoiM .mhI hpiiinKtl Uiar.j',, 1 Ol'vrs ln*’\c\ ei\ maist, that the Jewish 
Slid - in In'li ur it 1 1 it • 1 1 \'ii and »,« i*_* b-ii-Mhin is not by far so mt- 


In 1 nr, lit: t -ip.ihle of appe iving before Gt?d in the 
J'rr^nut.-ii'r. in .tibern.iUe m* t tiU they were 

,*r lSf llllllv.V IV VlVn'llI*!* ir»u* 


\’U 

u:j 


tin 

hbertb * ot 'I.'mU 
\vnsvinjen‘h ■ j 
scouted, In .u siu’-ot it*’ 1 - for c 
pout. l : hut In, u;-* • I» t ii.JmI :i<i 
ported •tin- t :* :i; 

abilities mri nr cmii -s jyi’i 1 d ]i 
plaudit -* «,f it* . 

i.5 \N i \ 7> i 1 . Mill fa'll 

emp;-' of l!.e M» ‘>1, wi-.i l»i 
£Vk •f'lij-.x i v»-. ; .■«. i ill s k * 

H«> h . w.>. (*i . ■ "I * , ,v I. ii 4 v i. ,i 

4it>nt J' , uni > •*■«:«. ■ ur t*» i e.« -i‘ 

w"n Hi i i ■’ii* ■ wd i ft ot otner 


I; ie b'lj-MftMi . . ...... .... ..... ... • -*- 

: ■iM'l John tilt; "H.iptis^wa^ 


nr* ■ 
tit. 


l.n tj 


n.uu* 

11. nil. tn '.i>ee5dVi;0s'VMi nd< .'1 1 > all t 1 1 « ■ 
iii.n.iUi'* ot bni, i. is < fi'iir.irh* 1 iiii’.nifthi .1 
tV "h i Ik M -m iiiK-la.r*. 

LAP ns\i.»lu ivji ii.nm ol tt.i-liii. j, 
or t lie np;di« ,n i* .i i'i in u \n » ■», 

i.s i fir non*’ u! i »* l-.s' , *rr, the N-u, 
and tVc ll-'iv Ghou-, bv w'tii b in* r» 


ind ii'l.<i>mi 

i. iiji, IV ivhvll lie r :•-•■ . im-, v ; ■ . . 1 1 . v wfli 

4i,:i-'nifto.l,-iiv‘ per- Min in ■ .idumryueiov pi baptism Snqpg 
h ilv. .1*. ,VS. c , 

)- 1 i !*■ I'.M/.km of Join* :md that of our 

i ..i.d ’bi'* j-pos'As, iuu'i been sup- 
_ . . .! in !>«' *he ri-.’-m* ; because t*KV 
■ " h mb, in tin- ir Milnu ii>, fonn, 

>.i •■ml. Jl-.i .t nine fie observed, that 
‘-i, ii l :,' it; In.* **:i enn nt in *-onii. 
,i i'!i ..Lir, \ e‘t Hn*P knot i.i ■■ SI 'I’i.i* 
,• ■....vdi.io josi'.oi or «j! J.ihnk bs'pli 
".i- \b,i lb** Kill** r, John i. h il 
lb - iiiiou'v.ute liiMibttr r of tin* <. br'e- 
• *...! i'.Lpiism v as t/hpftt, .VI • il t. >.x\i\L 
#•». JobrN biipiiftin w.is a firrftaraVin; 
•po, i\Un'i!M,; t:ie N»ftji*«'i'> ro ('iiriftt. 
♦vii . io rejuu-r on spi- 

' i n.i.il itj< in.'s \I.-u. iii. 11. Jonn's 
J'ipt's'fi v. '♦.'ontinf.'fl to the Jf >vfti but 
■' ti»f v,’firisii..ii w.is common to Jc ivh ard 


'i ; 


\ ( 3 > 1 1 ! « hap- (I.'otilts, .M.i": 


in. 


Mah. 


, \ i m. 


initialed nan 1 1 ; o 

tian <*:vJi.f>ii‘. to i,.., lie <»t * L>. It dot- *ir‘i, ap]K*Hi that John laid 

pardoii, *>uh .if ’i t l!i: - ■ti , ; J o Jt-ssi , « r ’l*' ’nl, » ibnnul.i of iidminHi at-on; but the 

union lo and ukuih mu <i w'm ii.m '.lie ii'bnsttiifi Utpiism iws vi/. tlie 

of flu, .*'j o.it. f i r.un.n, ! !noiup, 7> j Iu; baptism of John was 

aiivi sa'ir!ni( ati -ii. I y vp inj.ii'.m lv-jitho ronrludiiix ftCeno of the Icvj.il dis- 

sjiijift the obb , -r;* .u *>f n-pi ui fow ’* jK-nsat/.m, and, in fart, part of k; an (if 

to viln »'-t, aJi>i pi rjn Inal ^ Jf'.i'.in. to d t-i li*; coh-Kkovd one of those “^vers 
bis pra ii . .as * roU-.iMsdiiine ; m aim my the Jens: f n* ho did 

ii wOiV ' : 1 ! j : »■*!, bin uiiU u i,“i; nizi iv >i attempt to umKe anv ailn.-Aion in 
on’ 1 . Mir.isti’i’ftoiiix li.ive :i vi/.Ik load-! * he Je^iftii relfrion. nor did tin pris,oUf. 
uiiM^ er k; and brt.e a m v r.o c M/tre | lie baptWed erase to be memluT-i <«f tiic 
in opp"Miion t" all cP.iims. it i-. an or- 1, Jrwisii church on ihe acc<»un: dF their 
dsnane' Linda. <r i n all \vb< 


Iio li ne b'-ei; 
up to t jii it; and in he per- 
petuated to the end of the wcMd. It is 
t'W'vei e,i%*"*,seuvial 1 o s:d \ at hu* ; for 
( '• p ^’-;.;'A*'ii of vicvoiu als can- 
o »: '|'i ib r v men ha i ■ mrm have 


,i 


eons* e- 


tb y were h.iptiaed: be- 


n .i 

ftt.'u e, lii i a c 

-lilies, t.j ‘a.ppno it e^ential is'to put it 
in Vu. pi u'e ill V; :f which '£ skm.ho 
15 ijvdsiii jf’is !u\n supposed bv man * . 
learned per, on.-, n.jiaxe ha:i its ori^ir. i! 


||brtptisfu; hut Chndiau h iph.-n. is the 
" regular i ntnmcc into, ni».l is a part »> f , 
th ; evangelical iliftj»en'-atioa, Gal. iii- 
'27. it does not appeal' from the in- 
sp’'vd Jian-itive (however probable 
fvo ii miiTenital ri iisotho^) tlsat any 


•'■tiy vi - 1 th aide j bu** *ohn himself wn« em;at’ed ns opera'- 


ll lor hi his baptism; v/Jiereas C*hrist 
j| hiin.ieb* bapti/.cd none; but his disci- 
n!i- s, l.y l\is authoi it\, and in his name, 
.John s' . '2. 


, _ t an ht.s bei-n i he Mtbject of long 

fr<iU! tin? Je’Md; ' ssiireh; 'vhuli, they j. aud s»uo*jj control e .sv, both as it re- 
nil'e (‘diVli? ^ ' v;is t » l,r prsift'u j, Itujf be- k specie the Ksubjc t ..ed the mode. Tu 
m- ennver *? 1 ' hllu ’ t0 hapti/.e proselyte** !j st ite all ihal has been said on both 


oj- convert^' 
ceiimon* '/ V.” 

>c loj 

-tiim ;».>/ m< -' 

U '\’/ 1 iv . , - , 

like ^ *' : r *i', i*- 11,1 J* ' v who had hied j 

,sb-« *: i»' k ,r ( * n< \d;i) could la te- | 


ir la.u ii, as part oi the! 

■if a'Lni.^sion. - It hj;\his kind. An abstract however, 
s Or. IJjjfdrlriffgr, i' the chief arguments, i tiiink it jny duty 


sidesj would be impossible hi a work of 

of 


r si:(iMi> ! doubt of thts, wiieu it ]uo present *.o the reader, in order (hat 
js* e \h' ( "S passages in the jj he may judge for hiuisdf. 

slv to ‘fu‘ subject. 

’ e commauiQn of tins churcl^ j| The AN'S’lP/biiDOBAPTlSTS hold 

proper 

commission 

„ , - , _ i r - to^estrict 

the Jews .vere runlereil in- i| tliis onlhunco to kych only a»are taught, ; 


jt. e eommaUiQu ot tins cnmrli \\ l tie AIS * JlM'immambia Ji 
.1J. stiid mill *‘'* , m] , ;nv Nuni. xix. ly auA that bdiev : ug adults only are pro 
Oca eV’'vW. , .:«’ ,ns ' otlu-r preoepis relating in f snl^jects because Christ’s coinmisc 
stxm L * Pollution in wlii^i mav be f to baptize appears to them 
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or ’'jade disciples; and that coure- <4 are expivs-ly commanded ; that if in- 
jquct infant .-ij *vho lannot be* thua] font baptism "hud byeu .< human ii^rn- 
taim'bi, arc to l>c excluded, It do^p not’ turn, bow woiihi i; h.nv !>un ?>r, under- 
appear, say they, that the apostles, in ■ *d :n the brst dM> y<. and n*tjio 
sjkgxecnJinv; Chivd's conmiksioiu ever iccoiij left win n it was mip-dnet d, ir»r 
fW>Uzi'd any but tht' k r Vm were rirrt :l ary dispute or contni\irsy about itf 
iuswucUd in the Christian f:ii'.h, and Some brin;*, U In vbe>e tvvo u» as. i, 
profess* d lliyif belief frf U. Titty ecu- That fhx! il-il c->t,.,tvinte in his chniTb 
lend that infants can receive ire brne»ii ! the nu mU-rship < v infant:, and u -t- 
from it, and are at** capable .rf faith »id th'*«v to n 1m .l i\v di*is <r mi „ 


.and lepenianci*, which .ise Lo be eon- j (bn, >wi. < i.d :;i, It, i f .-- 
sidered a-* ju^-mpuCiics. ; n.’.ht ».i :<> c.mrlt mnn't.-r' 

,, (! w .h iu-\ .-V lahoi. aw ai . Tiislui.v; 

^ i o // 1 - rWr, !; ras( t mt . L ,. rs tUUi! bv ; n . vC ;, , I . i ,, 


The;. obseivo that the meaning "f ;(!**! h.is i*. '-thHii .: :t ; and v.v «* mho's 
tiff ■wisrd UarTi^* iidinc ’’don, or 1 imiM he n .* we.*, ii nn:s f bo irlmr 

dipping only; that ^igim baptized m ) w^inuif baptism o»* wnh it: hot nuv 
Jovuan ; that he chose a place \\ Iuto j inn. I n<* :ace:\c d »\ ■ihout baptism, theio. 
there was much water j thaljusu* < arth* I T in* ul’unts inns’? eo 'uVcosrih be '^p- 
up out of the water; lli.il Philip **id j tired, lienee, p is clear, Inal, n'nhv 
the eunuch \AmiI down both w; j die ibe t » • ‘ ;<], inf nil 1 , an .■'till < 


water.* Tliat* the terms w ushhr;, pu? i- ‘je- eii\ tin- s ;ni" r« ! :r.<m to<i d 4 ;,<. 
fvdii;*, Inin nr.' in baptism, .->o nftrij im n- ' hi . « hmrh. : >n ^ hicli ihcv \> « '.*■ »■. i ,i- 
tinned in Script uf e.allndifs to rh : < nr *ue; iii.dlc pSareft niuler tlu rtnniri d;.;..*'!- 

tint l inmuM^ion urhj the prn.tice is'iij'u, * 

erf the ajuvotles and the fiv-l Ciimtuin'* ; Tli a hif.uU ■» nr«' to he iccei\ed hdo 
and that it was onl} la\l"is».le froin iht t| the chip’s n, rc'.d a-, -nch h»pr;r:l, i< 
IcneoL' n« a city, and the coldness ol cur • al ■:* h.lened tV»im tJn ibllewri^ prp.- 
climatc. ’J'hese ]>o.sitionA, tliey think. ! sijres ot N .ititure: <«m. !h Is. xh* 
are so clear from Scrijnnie, ayd tin ;J .1. M iti, xi\. *1 V. faike sv. dr, h’j. Mark 
history of the c.lmrcli, that they stand il ix. I t. Ac-^ ii. ?4, .’»u. Pom. xi. 1?'. 01. 
in need of but little a^umcnl V, siiu- J t < J i. 

’ port them. Kartlier, they al*o insist ;j 'rin'uC*fi , iiUMVitTviinespi , csse\.un- 
tltat all jioMtite instiim ions (l, p?i»d en- J. pl« s in the New Tcstanuntot C.hrist 
tirv.!y upon the will and declarati in <rf ., and Ins h.iptT/mir inU.iit^, t«t 

the wisliuitor, and that, the refoiv, r< a- jj-this is no proof that : lu-%, hi re v\t IsnleJ, 1 * 
Koiuntj by analogy from previous aonv j! Jrsii> (ihri it ueiiialU hit v. .1 hi ii.- einl ■ 
gated qj.es, is to be rejec.ted, and the ’j dun; mid i r would be hard to bi/liv\ ^ 
express command of- Christ respect ini;- 'i that mk; 1 i nr iud his hle^sii,.;. and )v* 
baptism to i»o our rule. |; were not: to h<- memix rs tlie (P/'pcl 

j rhm chf If Clnist nrH\ cd iisem, and 
lVlSDOBA]’ rJS'i’S. j would has e us riicpfe y them 

• how can it I>c n concIiVsW/^Keep CS\e*.n 
The Pa’clnlxiptists, howeviT, are of a j i«it of the \ isjldc r.hmrh 9 l^'sidfs, if 
dillercnt opinion. As to the sutbj^t t, ! children s\>.re ru-t to be bajili^cd, it 
tliey belies e that qualified adults who jj would Ins*.* fie-m expressly iorluddcti, 
ha\e not bepn. baptized before, arc ccr- I! Nnm iff the Jews had any .ipptvhrndoa 
t-dnly proj>cr subjects; but, llien, they i of the. rejection <-f inf: mis, v. iiir?i thev 
tltink also tiiat inlants are not to be tut- Jj must have had, it infauts^iad been re- 
eluded. They ^believe tliat, as the [j jocled. As whole ^Mischcids w* «-c bap- 
Abrahaiuic anil the Christian cnvciuints ;j tifced, it is probable there svciv children 
are the same, Gen. xvii. 7. Ueb.. viii. ! j among them. Kivni the 
12; that as chihit*en sverc adm'tlcd an- ; J1.V0, no soccty of men in all ihut pe- 
eler the former; and that as baptism is jriod of 7.>0 years, eser pretended 
now a seal, si^n, or confirmation of this j{ s^y h was unlaw ful to haptic* inl-*ms; 
■covenant, infants iiave as jpvat n right J and stilt nearer the tun ■ of »"ir S.e i-.ur 
to'it as the children had a right to the I] there ajjq^ears to Iru * been mm;\c1v 
seal of circumcision under the law* i| any ope tliar so nunrfi as h !u^! -.he 
Acts ii. Sib Horn. iv. 11. 'fhat if chil- ij delnv^of infant bapt^m. fr. ne us. olio 
dren are not tq be haptizecl because : lived *in the i^roiid cei.tt.M. wuis 
there is no positive command for it, for well acqii.iintcd with crp, w bo war. 
the same reason women shoidd not 11 John’s dis« iple, declau “ c ■ pie^lv that 
come to U\e Lord’s supper; we, should! the H.mivh leainci! from tin* 
wot keep the first daj^ot the week, nor .{to haptwe children. Ori. ■ n, in tho 
attend public worship, for none of these j! third century, udinncd that the custcui 




of baptising infants was received hum 9 baptism, it is observed, that cannot 
<'lm-.i and his* aposjk-s. L\ prian, ami i .Lpve *:» infants: f.iith goes before 1 bap- 
4 council of miiiis* ot s» (held about the- tisin ;rand, as none but adults are cnjpa- 
i e.*r jo 4 ) no less than sixty-six m uum -«i We o; ln*r»e\ in;;, so no others art* caps*- ‘ 
her, uimnimoiisi\ a pc ;l tint childw n :i nle of baptism , but it is replied, it in- 
inight be baptized :is mmui as they writ- • hints mu-d not be baptised bccauce 
horn. .Ambrose, who woom about 27 4 j something l* said of baptism Unit dors 
j ears trom tlie apostles, decl'ires t .’i.it J nor agvc* *o in fonts, Marie xvi. Ifi. then 
the ImpiLm pf mi. ml- had la *. a the '' .nt-oits mint n«>t be sa\ ethbicausc somc- 
jjr.irtn •* oi the aims’!. >UiemM»Ui s, .uul 1 1 » : :ii>t i*- said of sikatioii that does not 
of .the (.inoah, tiii r.uu . T 1 c* «\i- j .ijivo to inf into, Mark >:\ i. lb. As none 
thuhe riuiwh e\*'iv »v!jc;c <h i lured, ■! bur r.didts a?e capable of beho\ ing, so, 
t-a\s (‘hi’i in’ Un- liith cemun , j by the argument of tin- fctypli.sts, rv m; 

Unit admits should be IvptJ^d; add J bill adult-, are capable of salt .1*1011: for 
Augicim afiirmul that he mver heard lu* that b* r.c\ cth not shall in. dimmed. 
Uor i\ ad ol anv l T.'ist! an, latljolic, n .i but t hr'et, >t is .-.aid, set an example of 
• MV.ii'i.m, Wu ;d\va\s W W that jh- | # u!nit huplisni. True; but he v*. s hup* 
fanbs wan* to bi^J^jptj/u d. Tluw tur- a *»/.i d »n honmir to John's miuhn y, mid 
thi v bclh . <',that thue needed no*n>«;i- > ti»*konfnvin himself to what he appoint- 
tion in tii<* Ni w Tishina )i i-f n( i*!% Jitji j ( <k(e. liis followers; ior which last teu- 
infmn ,ntn ihe c!unc!i, .c it hud been s,,n he drank of the sn.cftiment.il cup: 


« 7 j h • appointed, and rawer jvpcuhd. :| luff 1 his is rather an arguim nt ff*r tne. 
r i'h ■ ihi . u- i nf intere, also, in p 1 rental ij Ikulohuptiststhun against tin in : since it 
fo Wig-: tlu, \ T edict < ! reason in taiour phtiulv shows, *hs DonWrulge obsones, 
of pri\ih ges; the e\ »dei.i*»* in lax our of that baptism inui be adminr-ternl to 
ddhii’( a lx in;> shaieis of the sials of tliose who aiv not capable ol all the 
j.\iucc, in oomuuMi with llieir parents, jauposes for which it was designed; 
fur the. ‘-pace of \ears; and espe- since .hsns Cihri.st, not betm? a sinner, 

o.dly the lan^unee of pifplucy, in »x‘- could not IK' capable of that faith and 
fereiue to the ehil«lren‘ol the (bispel repentance which arc said to be ncccS- 
cditn « h, make it \c n pn •bah’ e that they sarv to this ordinance. 


to l ( »e reji rted. So t--* Irom 
eiviftiunv; it in adult-, i» nm.sTbe remem- 


Ah to the MOt f e. 

The ^ believe that the word tt-mu 


bered iliat tiiere i> no» a single in*-tanri: ;] The j* believe that the word )Uvr» 
Recorded in the New Testament in I signifies to dip or to plunge; but that 
which the d* scuid.mts t>f C hristian .j the term i^rr^, which is only den- 
pHPtMirs w<:i\ h.ipti/.ed yi adtilt \ ears, ipatiieof r 7 # f 'Hiid coiiwxjiu'ull^imist 
'rh.at infant., ate not proper "subjects * he snincwii.it less in ^ s ^JiSi^P^ t ’* ,OTl ? 


for !).i])tism. bee;ut:-.e tlie\ cannot profess : Unatld be invariably nseflPBHe Ni w 
laid 1 and repentance, they deny. This: Testament to express pk.iirin^, i,*. nut 
(fl»iccl!on falls with as much c weight | so clear. It is therefore doubted whe- 
up -n circAimdsion as I thtrr dipping be the onhj i'ne.'ining, ami 

fif. y\ ImpCisTiv'/ since "he, arc as capa- ! win dwv (!lirist ahsolutdy enjoined iin- 
b*«-. ni i.u as lit Snbj * * > mr tin* one as J mei'-w a, ana that it is i»is positive will 
the nth, v. 1 ; is y;i . «.» .. \y nvknowieJg- > that t'tlier should be. used. the 


( d. ilm*, jf iat.mts h,.e'(and a j;«s,'at part ' word . ‘.ntfy is u>ed for the \ a nous ab- 
itf Un* bun in ri’n #, .o die in iitf.m«\,)I lqtion . ‘.l.'.oiig the Jew s ‘•uch as sprink- 
iJkj ,i*.e saM-.’: if this be the t- us . . 1 ling, pouring, &c. fleb. ix, 10 ; tor the 
then, wiiy l^Ir .e them the sign ra in- ; ctisloni ol* washing before meals, and 
fan.* v , if they .n*e .-Up:i!)h “f euj 1 '. ingjj ‘he warning of hoie v ehoi(l* furniture, 

. the tl\i'.;» sign .i« :l • “ W h\ ,* sajs .l>r 1 pots. <l\< it i< ev ident trum hence Unit 
^-I'A'V'u, ‘'Js'it 1:,.: will of (bui thl'vt mi- | it doc s n >t express tlie manner of doing, 
beluMTs slifuml )i<k be baptised i It is ‘j whethei by imiaersiou or allusion, but 
ho<-i.i'i\ lMt .t.am'ng them ihe giace,;j the thing done; trod is, washing, 
be will . gran* ti.em the ^ign. Jt ■ or too application of waitr (n 011c* form 
Go ., iheis desih-i the sign to tlie j* or oilier. Dr. Owen <'b-.trves, that It- 
bd.iiU of bel'a urs it nuis* be be- ■{ no where signifies to (/?//, but as depot- 
cm t i e v !'.<■- them the givire of it:;! ing a mode of, and in order to washing 
a- ! '.m a .ol Ihe < h Idr* 11 of beiiei ing J or tdeansing: and, ac con ling to olhci'S,' 
pa.nv.:-. ».ip ‘u eh. |/iiu« iph*s) d\ mg jj the mode ol use is only the ceremonial 
m t-v v imanc , must, villuiul hope, her- jiart of a positi\e. institute; just as in 
»*:*■ i : v .formed. 1 dt. Jiol sa\ that all;; the supper of the Lord, the time of • 
n.ii » h'- s.* who .in* u‘.i ba[»ti/ed; but \ the cla\, tlie number and posture of 
fjl so r ; 1 so whom God would not !j communicants, the quality and quantity 
^..ive i.-c; ■),*> hum. tiling is said of j of bread and are circumstances- 


■Bf'Hr 
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B.AP 


BA'P 


not accounted essential by any parly of \\ of his bein# immersed, as the Greek 
Christlms. As M the Hebrew >v ore! v term «« often Mgdfljhs fr*nn ; \\,v in- 
Turn i/ % it is considered a garrrir stance, ‘•Who hath warned v nn t ( , flo** 

term; that its radical, primary, and J* /&->7?7 # not un* rtf the wrath t-) (/mu^ 

n ^^ioper meaning is, to tinge, to dve, to i with many othr-is which n.ii*U f ik 1 men- 
Sfcor tin iiU; which prm, iry design ;Toncd. 

ji* ej^xtal !>v cUlferent ninth a v.*f ajipli-'i Again: it i«i said that Philip and tlu; 
cation. If in Ivaptism a&so there is an 1 eunuch went dovvu both into the w;»ti i», 
V expressive emblem of the descending i; 'Jo tins it is answered, ilui hue is i*t 
influence* of the Spirit, pairing mud s pp«of of iinttu r\inn ; for it l!,«» « , \pH'*- 
' be the mode of ndrumisi ration ; tor tint .. sjnr, of rheir going down into the 
is the Scriptural imii nr^t eoiianoidx * nowirilv includes dipping, then Pluhp 
ami pioperly^ised lor tioj e-unmunii n- i| was dipped us \vi li as the eunuch, Tui- 
tion of divine mfhicuccs. There is no pvt position (c/v) translated mt'^ k bra 

object whatever in nil lli( New T'.st'o \ signifies no mere Than to or un'o. Sex’ 

nuut st,* frequently and -o expliuMv Mult. _s\. ‘ **h Kam. x. 10. Ac's vmvu,. 
Hipufed b\ baptism as tliese d:\ me sii- . 1 h Map. .wii. ^7. S\ itt. iii. 13. So Lint', 
iluences, Matt. iii. 31. Mai k i. K, JO. .'j from all tlrse ( ir*:ui».‘t;in* e*s it cannot 
Juike. iii* 1(5. In 2^. Joim i. .>?. Art- X ;! be com ludvd tied ihero was a -.ii:;; *t ■ 
j. Acts li. !5tf, ds). Acts Mli I’h 17. AcJsi' person rf all the d who went 

xl JA, 10. Th$ term sprinkling, also.; mto the wi.i.t aulrie Tip. As to Uk» 
is lmnWtP.e uf m r«. fcreiuv to the art >, apostle's- e\pi-< n, “burud vr'i him 
or pnniVmjr, J-. lij. la. Heb. ix. Jo, 1 m bant ism, they think HJias no i'oiee , 
Kzek. xx:>vk 25/aiul therefore cannot, and thru it does *m.t allude cu> 

he inapplicable to baptiwnaJ jiurific.i- tom of dipping, fine more than our!>'i;>- 
uon. nm it is observed lyal John b;qj- ‘ li-nud cvnciliMofi nml death ha*- my 
tifccd in Jordun : to this it is n-jilk d, [, Midi relorera;* 1 . It i* not thi si/a l>ut 
fn info 1, always a plan^um of the wliolfj the lliin:*; signified that is liev** ailudvd 
body in water innn this \vot*l, \vf>uhl, 1- to. \s fdnvist was buried and vest' 
in many instances, be false and absurd : ( io;:lin to a hcau-iilv life, so we hv ba^y-’’ 
ilie same (iiwk ]yi c pnshion n- is used Jtism si^ni1\ in?*; that *.v*» mx» nit otVfr<oti 
ywhen it is said they should be bapti/v cl " tlie life*- a .sin. that wv. my. 1 vise a^da 
\jith fire; wliih* f- ‘ \v will assort that to a new lde ot laith mid hd e. 
they should be f'Liiui* M into it. 'The;- To conclude this at riejo, it i-ohservvil 
apostle, speaking of C hrist, says h«\ against the mode of imnu isio,i, that, ns 
enmt: not {*.-) !»y wau*r Rnl) , but (?,-) ! »y ? it carries with it um much <-t du* a[^' 
water and blood. There the same weld i pearance of a biiHilensome rite 1m* die 
sr is translated Ai/, vitul with jusltee and \> (h>h]ict dispeiisutioii: tint :* it ?s t;nf im 
preja’ietv, for we know ikj i*ood sense '* decent for so solemn a:i on! n.m-T : as 
in which w r e eAdd sav he came in \v;i« it has a tyndetiry h> .ij-nate t lu* -pi. its, 
lev. It has been remarked, i hat » iv;* often iT.-ulorin^ the siilijiu in.'ir tin* 
more than a hlmdivd times, in the New j{ exercise of proper tft.’u dy* , rr: dfhe- 
Ti'stament, rendered “ at” and in actions, and indeed mlerJ> *H:e. ipablr i-f 
Imudml and titt> others, it is translated j them ; as in m.tn\ eases *he immerson 
■~"uh. If il be render^ so here, “John!- of the ixkIv would in all junbabilnx 
1 j.iptizfcd at Jordan, or with the w-ater of ■; instant ^h'aili; as in other sitnatit us it 
Jordan, there is ir» proof from i hence [. would be impracticable’ for w r .mr e[ ,+ 
lii.il he plunged his disciples hi it. jSuflieient epiantit) w v i(xM*.it i amu.i be 

It is urgetl that John’s eheosinsj a considered as nettssary to tlu. o*.*dV- 
place where Uu-re, was much water is a |i nance of baptism. } 
certain of immersion, 'i'o which |j Su» Gate, h Minnm* Stcnnrtc G>U, 
it is answered* that as (lie, re went out!, and on A n ti/irr riotn r fit /v.vz ; cite* 

to hi«u Jerusalem, and rill Judea, and ‘all i; /I?;//,* Henry , Jiradhuru, Jiox/;ch (\ 
tlie region round about Jordan, that by ji ToKvtfooiL Addington, 1 11 ilium*, lid- 
chimin# a place where there were |l ivariis, A/i/h r, divans, oo T h(. oil a r 
many Streams or rivulets, it would be }j side. 

much more expeditiously pertormed bylj HAl r T1SM OF THE UK \D, a c»i!*- 
pour'rn# ; and that it seems in the nature !: tom which anciently prevailed ics.on# 
csf tilings highly improbable that John ( some people in Africa, of j»*iviv;- ba|V 
won have baptized this vast nmhi- ! tism to the dead. Tin third council of 1 
hide by immersion, to say nothin# of j $nnh:(f>e speaks of ii ns i ihin# that 
the indecency of both sexes being hap- ; ignorant Christians wi re hind of; < , ro 
. U2cil together* v ygory Mazianzen.idso lak^s notice of ttu; 

Jesu.s it -Is said, camy up cue of tlie.fi same snpeJ’stilious opinion, d im prao- 
■ Witter;, but this is sai^rto be no proof Jjtice seems to be grounded oh-h sain 
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kk\\ that, when men had neglected to ;! .sinTerings of Christ, Matt. XX. 22 ; anti 
ivivive baptism inAeir lib-bine, bom" jj to so f much of the ftospol us Mm thO 
compensation mbpiT !r mu *t this ]\ Baptist taught his disciples, Acts xviji. 
<1^: rilt b\ lvcciMMir it atUT u( r.isi. r ' ;?J. I* . 

BAPTISM COB T'ilv, J)KAI), a B \S , TlSTS,a denomination of Clirw*.,, 


practice tunnel h in iw. when person *' turns -a U r- maintain that baptism is to>„c 
dying without lt.i|> r 'sin, .vunihi-r was administered by imim rsion, and n^Tby 
baptised in his *.\ „ii : Buis - up ;r <■!,: , vo/inkling. Sijp B 
that I ** >ij wouid the h i;.'i' -i. «'l ' A It In u;h the re were s<. vcrnl BuptWts 


tin pio\v, as thsu-h it laid !ji u: :u!- 
•phiisrer^d to the j ivicpcil, t‘hn s'«s- 
lom says, tins was pise jsed among me 
Alar* imries ivh )i a gnsit de d of" ridi- 
culous ( i n 7 ij ■ ny, a hah be the; de- 
scribes. — \ j i v r :mv' ( ,t‘* cliumcn w as 
dead. • Ik v list a Iv-i-ig man under th. 
bed of tlie du^r-ed: th**n. coining to 
the do ul man, thev ir-ked him \viiot!; r r 
ho would joc.oivV baptism; and In 
unking no .ii’swvr, the mJu.1 ■ i;:,uc » d 


■ton rg the Alldgi uses, Walcbiwes and 
!t u- follower* < } f Wicklifle, it dees nut 1 
appear that they were formed into any 
sial/.lsiy niit'Vdio tune of Mongo. about 
*i:i‘ }« <ir 1 j V, S'-e A\' ai.apti sts mud 
Mi.i.TtuxrTj'S. Abeif ! 0 *. \ they bn- 
■* 'in m make a ums.derablr figure in 
Kio’laed. and smva.l themselves into 
v \eral separate tong regal ion 4 *. They 
F. painted iV-m t h« ■ independents about 
vhe \e:tr Km,S\ and set up for them' 


j'»r hro, and su’d hi: wMijid be hoping d • solves under the paa'W.l nut of Mc. 
iu.iii.-i st -ad ; and so th*y baptized die - 2e.se; and. having venom h ‘id their 
lit ing l^r the dead. I if ran he proved .■ fnpnu r baptism, they son* m it one of 
^as s mm llinflc i r can that tbri prae- '■ their nimiix i\, f o be iVmrTsed !)\ mio of 
bt e was # as ear!/ as tlte d«ns oS the ■ the IhitUi Anabapii.d*' of Am d» rdam, 
^ r h' J'.iul, it in ii* hi uvoh dilv f«rm a < thatjic mh;lo lie ipn’ifed to bapri/e 
^'hd-f'il »d those ri id * in j; his friends ill Knelniui a th<* anm 


* a id ion ut those n id* in 

1 (!or. .\t. Jh : <fc lf the tie-id rist not at 
fill, wh.' L '‘hall th<*\ do wlm ,nv baptized 
for !lu* dead ?'* 'I'lit? 'illusion of the 


The Baptists s»ihv}.,t under two deuo 
miuatioiis, \ the Particular or Val- 


apostle* to this prac tire, h^»‘.e\u\ is ic-. chn<*Ctcati and the (icnvrul or , fruit- 
i':'' < -.-‘d hv some, and r-|Hri dhp by I )r. n'nri. 'I'lu ir moefcs of ehttrclj eeaem- 
J)i iddridi^e. who thinks it^ttfcTarh : he „ meet ?iul Worship ;n the samo'as Wm 
Uujs paraphrases the passage: “Such;' Indep/mlents ; in the exercise of whiok 
{ire n;ir \ iews uTid lioprs us dhrisii;ins; |, t!ie\ are i)rot<oted, in comm m with 
slemldthi di endin' tok 

i-ho ■o'r' b ^ ^ lion. Some of both deunminat 

crnljiva !»i^ the; (’lirisiian lidth, w /.Vj of mixed comnniiiimi ; by vhioii it V* 
roo/// of the r/o/./, wlixi are just iallen !! uudersb»od that those win* h.uc nof 
in tlie. cause of ( Hi rist, but arc j*i:t sup- jj been baptized by iiomer^ors, on the t>|'i — 
ported by a succession of new^couverts,]! fession of their faith, m a v sit down -at 
y hof^mcdi;«ely # o!rer themselves to n tlie Lord’s table with titase who liavc 
fill m the as ranks ol soldiers |i been tons baptized. Others, hovM , \<*r, 


i ithers, hovM-.er, 
% that such have 
>ti«ed at all. Sc# 


tpai a 1\ n:ee to tin- t in.jat in thc!di«dlo.« it, supposing that surh have 
mnus of f-.i./h* compi.....fl?s who liave {[ not bee., actually Iripti^ed at all. Si# 
just be»m •.!*.. a in them •‘itrlil?** j Frlk < 'ntMU.wbx. 

Latj ban 1 orn we find to hh\e been;j Some of them observe the seventh 
ju-iniiiM In both the eommeu jn-aycr day of the week as the Sabbath, appre- 
•KKikooi ki.cj hvlw.ij,! and (pieen ftli/a- j ( rending the law that mjirned it Jiol to 
bc f h, when an intutt was in im *b'ate f* bee, . epealed bv ( hnst. 


tism , bet a! ''.vanN, v. hen they came l\ approve of these pr'noiple^ Iiave wiliv* 
tn ha r.lcaivr uoi -on-, of the sudra- ij in the last fort c years for" ed theuv* 
tiumts, ’? was nuam moody resolved in ;j selves into a d.stine.t conn* *: /ion, eidled 
« roue. ’rat hi id in 1 u5, that even the New Association. The churches In 


pr,/..te^ b-.p^-m ui a case of necessity jj this union keep up a tViemllv uCiiuamW 
wrs Otis . in- adiii’-.iisti-red by a lawful ;■ a: ice hi some outward things, vtith tlK-stt 
x. x... - j. from whom they have separated ; but 

> .\ih Mhl ABfl IHK’AL. ift j- in things more essential disclaim any 
Scripiure Hu- term Baptism s.> used as j| connexion with them, particularlv as to 
rehrnmv f j die w« >rk of il^f Sjiii-it on jj changing ministers, anu the admission of 
«,ln: hea*-!. M dl. in, II; also to the jj niemoens* ThV(rCTiaMl Bapti^s Have, 



I 


some of their churches, three distinct : frhm a copy oi father Jflugh Menaerl, a 
orders separately ordained, yiz^-mes-j' monk. Vossius published it, m KVffy 
senders, cl tiers, an^leiicons. Thoi? go j w ith the epistles of Ignatius. — The G«'** 
neriillassernrjly is betel art* audly in Wot - pel of Barnabus is another upon \ pled 
fr-Urp Street, London, on the Tuesday til j- work ascribed to Barnabas, wfnri'tt 
J ' Whitsun week, " j, the history oi Jons Christ L gi\ u\ in a 

Tfce Baptists have two exhibitions for j' 1 different manner from that of the e\ :m~ 
stndSht* to bu.pducated at one of the ;j golists. 

• universities of Scotland, divert them bvji HAHN A BITES, a religion:, order, 
’ pj\ Ward, of Gresham College. There I; founded in the sixteenth p utury, bv 
h likewise an academy at Bristol for , three Italian gentleman, who had ’bet n 
students, generally known by the name ! advised bj a famous preacher oi those 
of the Bristol Education Snucfy. The :• days to read r-.ivliilly the epistles of Sl 
B aptists in America and in the East and <| Paul. Hence thee were < ailed C /.■> 
West Indies are chn il\ C.ih inists, nnd \of St. J\tul; and Hu rue hit tv, hee.au -c* 
lml< l occasional fellowship with the K»r- '* they performed their first e serene \n \ 
ticulnr Baptist churr.lRs in England, f church of St. Bansthas at Milan. Thiir 
Those in Scotland, having imbibed a ij liabii is black : ami their office is to io- 
| consider able part of the principles oj ij struct, catechise, rue se”\e in mission. 


considerable part of the principles oj |j 
Messrs, Glass and Saiideman, have r/>[! 


BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, 


communion wiBi the other. The\ li,i\i> 1 ([the Jith August) is a day distinguished 
liberally oontrilmted, however, towards •• in history, as the nnnuersan of the^ 
the IranSlatu imf the Scriptures into the ; hm-rid and nirur<>>us sacrif.ce oi human' 1 
Bengalee language wbuh some of .the j bU*ctl called the I'urLi.in -Massacre. Se», 
Baptist brethren are now ficcnmplisliing 1 Ph a s j< c.i i*fun\ 

in the East. See Rf/ion^i Hu/i^t Re- ,! BA IHTIOLO MITES, a religious 
gisicr, vol. j. p. UJ. — ; shfaws's order founded at 1 jrnovn in loo" ; but,. 
T/>w of Rr'i^'hntiy u r//cA* Ruf: UxU ; j the monk s 1 cud inr hri \a ula r 1 i \ es, it wan 
E\ mntt'lt Sketch of Ri iigious JJcnojni- *i suppressed in lfviO, and their effects 
tuitions. ' ' 1 ;i concealed. In Ijie chuiv.lt if the. m<>- 

BAPTISTERY, the place in which 1 rmsten* of this order at Genc\a is pro- 
thc ceremony of bap’isin is perfonnecl. | ! served ih»* infcige, which, iL is pretend- 
l '?fn the :uicit ut clmn U, it is said,Jt was i d, Chiv* sen; to king Ah^mis. ’ 1 
generally a building separate, afid div BASLL1AN MONKS, religious, of 
tincl from the church. Jt rondsted of the order of St. Basil, ir the fourth •' eu- 
un ante-room, where the adult persons !’ tury. who, having reined into a deceit 
to bo baptized made their confession of \ { hi the province of Bunins ibunded a’ 
faith; aiul mi inner room, where the ,■ monastery, and drew up ruh>, to the 
CATenwuy of haplism was performed, jj amount of some hundmK for l\is d*si:|- 
TJuis it continued to the sixth century, jf]des. T'liis new society »mu spo'caii all 
when the bapiiSti'rics began to be taken ;l over the East ; nor was it Jong belmx; It 
into the church. || passed into the West. ?ome jp^teud 

BAKOKSAN1STS, a sect so ileno- Ij that St. Basil saw hi»W* ^./'sphiiua* 
minated from their leader Bmdcsanes, a (j IVitlier of more than 90,000 monks in d.e 
Syrian, of Edessa, in Mesopotamia, who ! | I'htst o.ily ; but this ordci, which liou- 
li\cd in the second century. They be- ti rished for more than three ('untunes 
1 loved that the actions of men depended •; was cousMopihlv dimii.isjietl bv Ik usy, 
altogether on fates and f hal God him- : schism, ami a change of empire. Tlic 
.self is subject to necessity. — They de- jj historians of this order sa j timt : t In 
liied the resurrection of the hotly, and produced M popcs^HO-jf bishops. .% Id 
tiu- jjicarnation and death of our Sa- jj abbots, ami 1 !(/;.> lhart) rs, hi sh'* s an 
vioui*.' Ijinhnite number of confessors ami 

B ARE A A Ml' T ES, the followers of [. gins. This order likewise boosts A ini ' 
BarliMm, in the fourteenth century, who |j several emperors, kings, and prbice.s, 
was a \ cry zealous champion in behalf j, who ha\ e embraced its ruic.. 
of the Greek against the. Latin church, ij TyASILlDIANS, a fU noi nutation, In 
It is ^.iid that he adopted the sentiments jj the second centun , from Bayih- i«. 
and i>recepts ot the Stoics, with respect *■ chief of the. Egyptian Gnosiirs. 1 fc ae- 
to the obligations of morality and the ■; kn(»w r Jedgcd the existence of 4 'i-* Sn- 
duties of life; and digested them into a j preme God, perfect -in goodness :md 
work of his whic#h is known by the, wisdom, who produced Innn hi-s own 
Title of EtJuca ex Stoicis. j Shbsfcuiee seuui beings, or tnun^ of a 

BARNABAS,. EPISTLES OI-', an j most excellent nature. Two oi these 
apocrvpiiul work ascribed to St. Banin- !i atom, called Dynamis and Sophia (i. e. 
baa. It was first published in Greek, j[ fmuer and 'wixduni,) engendered Ull an- 
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of the lushest order. Thdso angels !| coutraVy, Mull pasa successively into 
tunned fl heaven tor their habitation, uilit-r bodies. 

mid brought forth other anodic beings ;! b.yihVNISTK, ortAssASSttfS'? a, fo- 
ol' a nature somewhat interior to their,; moits lu retit -A sect %\ murderers among 
uyn. Manv other generations <#fmi£c|r >; the Alahomeluns. who settled in Persia 
followed these. New heavens were also ! about 10 P 0 . Their bend and chief SCOWS, 
created 5 until tlie iminher of sugt Mr ' to have been Hnsvao Sabah, who m^tS- 
orders, and of their Vi>peiri\r ht-avt n\ ' f.mnlieJ 'dates of his subjects. Taeir 
amounted to thise bundled am! , *oh^ion was :l ^impound of that of the 

five, and llm^ eijmdhd the d ut the . Magi. the Jews, the Christians, and the 
year. Ail iIh-m an* m-d-i the empire ; Mahometans. 'I^hey bcUe.ved the Holy 
iV an oinnipotmt i/wd, whom HjimIkU “ 'Ghost u sidl'd in their chief; that Ins 
c.ilL' d . 1 1 11 '. i> orders proceeded from Cod hhruadjtjacd 

The mb.. bit mis «t the h-west beau ns, ( woe real di darn lions of his will, 
which lonr,]’* d^ip"ii the border', of the , 'This chief, hem bis ex.-Htcd lesidence 
etc mil, mulr plant, .md s* )f a’.i’in.Hu! ‘ 'Mi Mount Li banon, was Caller! t!ic- r.M 
iriattei , relict hid the tie s:,,n uf juii.m.g ! •? , i //* 0/ (hv mfjttuWtn ; who, like a Viiv- 
a*\if»ild f, oiii that roi.fnsid 1u.1v*. .mb * t me , i\ »'•<!• it v, with :hi thunderbolt in his 
creating ; n ord^r^f beings in ]»• » ph h. , inn h -* i.t inevitable death to idi fjuur- 
TJiis dt '..; - n was cm. red mo os'oeution, #rs '.<■ th d iso n hiirjs trembled at h : * 
njml v; approved !>' tin. Supiviw (b>*i. 1 ^euaibi.iiv pov-c\ f i is swhjei *;» vuuhi 
wfi«» t*» tin mini ll bf'\ u !th w im h otilv ‘ pro,»r,(tr thesii't Ives a*. tlie fivt of irA 
' hhe inhabitant 1 of thi-. iww world v,i t» wnone, rri|i jesting to die In hi ' 1 hand m 
♦il |i.i .>» endow 1 d, iddei! a V '\iv n tide order. .»s a f-v nur by w lech the) were 
wail, giong at 111-; : ,1111c time to the an- -i:rC nf passim; inter p. ; ru<l : iM a , “Are 
^•■ls the empire o\i r them. \i-ur • uh|e< t>,’ ? -aid the old m..u of the 

These angi he brings, mb a sired to the mountain h. fir* soa-in-l iu of \pmu 
* £ir\ e'liment of the world wish h Llie\ leal ' kipj* id J*-iuVilem, u as read’ in tlKir 
created, fell by d.vi;j *'es iVosn their uri- sufmns'.ion :>,s mine?” rmdNvithuut stm - 
tfmal jmritv, and soon manifesUd the l £, t‘ eiC answer, made 11 sii^/i with hts 
fatal marks of their d(‘p! a*» h\ and enr- hand, when ten v 011111; nun in white, 
ruption. d'hev not (ash e«i!ta\ om*ed to ! who wa re stemline *nt an adjacent tower, 
ffitn* in tlu^niincls 1 f men tlu;iv kuos-- ; in-bint!} threw Ini nis«‘l\«.» t^uii Ta / 
ledjre of Ihe Stum pw. lhln. , th.d tin one ofdds ipi.uds lu- '■aid, “Thaw \ou. 
Plight be v\ orshipjj'ai in 1 Mn stead, but ily^^f-r, em* phmRc it iiito vour hr* a^t 
nl e o hc^an to w.u* against caeli f‘ihor, which v/-i c no v'oiut said lhaii o!;e*, *rl. 
•wnli an ambitions \ ’«ew to ei:lart';e eveia At the i oimeafncl of tluir eh*ef, thv\ 
one the b' unds (d lii^re^pi < tis doie.L- ; madenodiliieuhy ofsLa'ibijir’ aui jp.hic r-, 
nioiv d'he most ,jti. and. turbulent 'l e\ 1 n on ]\U tlirone ; and for that jjur- 
itf all these anj.;« Sic v/irits was that , 1 pose ronf'.rmrcl lo the du\%s and rch 
wlnc.h presided o\ er the Jiwi-h nation. i;iciU nf the country thutbthi} mi};'>t 5 w 
— ! I cnee , the Supiome (,h.d, bi hohiinj; jj less suspeetf d. r l’o unimate tlrein op, 
mi' evabh* sr.'.te ui* '! such atUuipts, the Schhik ]mw'ut.d\ 

» d 'nal beBnJSNvho used mrh r the. j ind* iu d tin m with a lent.p.o* of the 
t '.*esr »,t these j, ' ■ .j jiowers, sent deir n.s of paraili'f. nelicioas sopo!i''e. 
from he' u r. his s'»j *iv,iiv ('hrjst. the . drim s were j;iu*:i tlii'in; and while 
ch'u f el il,i-i// 07 ?y 'hat, joined in .1 sub -J they h\v asleep,' thet were carried -»t it 1 *- 
*tai»drd tr.’o.i w'm the man jv-ps, heA ( hcsui* :el ipirdi r.«, whe»e, awahiuj; a." t 
in \l t n th, knawle h\e oi t , wm in paradise, and inflamed witli 
prenir ( h'.l,d. tin emp iio ot tip. v views of perpetiud enj j\iuents, they - 
Hneeuc uatiiM s wh* h ]>ri , .-;rli* ’ i.%er the salliei. .1 Us to perij rm fissansiiiiitii-iis 
world., ami part U‘»! • ]y th..‘ *\j tlie an. • of tj:t Iihud'eit tf\ a. 

acler 01 r he Jewish i.eorjfe, T.e , T; said, !di(V 001 « thought of i n>- 
Jji*d of the J. »\s alarmed :'t tliis, seni hiycim; tiuA'hvudirm reiij;inA and somu 
forth Ins inp-j tees to sei 7 e tin- m,m Je -i lia^t' tliouehl the i^rust a eemivuit f f 
and p 1 iiim to -h-ath. 1 hey i 0 \c- J lid - '-inejdnv imcc of bulb ‘.riuns. 
eiit*. ,1 Ids 1 oiiimand- : tint their rniellv ,| ISA'l’lf-KOI^ (h c. the daughter of a 
c*'tdd t.f. i/^.’nd to C’.hrisf, .iviir.sit m'Vi*,) eji x»r:ieie among the Jf.wsTf.’i'- 
w'p'o* i-teo’ e for'e. were \ am. Th-we ; cpu-.it Jy mentioned in their bo )k.s, espe- 
jmP. 1% •>.- ^ ip\ repts i-if the Son : 1 i; Uy the Tnimud. It was a tuulaslleal 

of at fa r <MN-(dut‘u: t of ' w;n rf di\ inal Ion invented bv the Jews, 

# hrh imn fal name, :oeeed to the i’.Vj \\ though called bv them a re veltdinn from 
r bn yr bods i i-tuni tifb'hi' ‘ (i id’s will, lyhichhe made tohisrlmsen 

con e.pt mass of inatter v.h<-ure thev .j people after all verbal prophecies liaii 
v, ere -orm.sl. D'sebedi*. nt sjiirits, bn the j, ceased iu lw acJ 4i 



1 . BAX '17 BEO 

BAXTERIA^Sv so called from the Jj life, and justification m judgment ; glo 
learned and pious Mr. Richard Baxter, rrifioation of the soul death, and of the. 
whe^was bofn in the year 1G15. Hisdc- (■body at the rc>uncr.ti'in,Vlnl isi. 20, 2 k 
sijjn was to recoJjf-ib' Cnlvm anil Arrni- jj ' Cor. v. 1, 0. X 

is: for this purpose he formed *a mid- ji Christ Ims made a conditional tbvd u i 
\ die. scheme between tlicir systems. I lo 1; gift of these benefits to all mankind? hut. 
r taught that Gwl had elected some, j'rho elect only aa cpt and pns*e*s thenv 
- -bom he is determined to save, w it h- [ Hence he infers, that tlmayl* Christ 
Out any foresight of their good works :j inner :.b>nlnrclv intended or derived 
.and that others to wiiom the Gospel is j Mint his death should e'umu.dlv j.ul all 
preached have common grace, which if i. men in p<r»scsH<ui of tln^e henelits, \et 
they improve, they “shall obtain saving -lie did intend and derive lh«t all inn 
grace, according to the doctrine ot Ar- ! should lire e a conditional gift <d them 
nrinius. The-, deiuur.im.fion own, with j hv hi 4 - d*.ntn. 

Calvin, thaii the merits os' Chris*. \ death j Baxter, it is said, wrote VO books 
roc to he applied t«> belies er.s onls ; but \ur.d had GO written agrnst I .in. ,v hkOb 
thev al'M> av.en that all men are in a j of hi* Call to the l room ded y.mvs 
riate capable of salvation. !' s< d 1 1 in one \ car. lie told a fn* ud, that 

Mr. iht\UT maintains th«d 'here mav ■’ *n'-: b»-.nh x r:. W'u • com cried by reading 
he a certainty of perKM cranie here, id r ’ fl- it ^ (’all. hunt Mi. KdmU. 

yet ho cannot tel! whether a man may [’of New England, tr.iiis: itu 1 . to’.-. ir*cl 
not have so weal; a derive of smbug !, M ’t" die Indian tongue. A \ ciui' I.utinn 
gjmv as to lose it again. ; prince v.as so t iki n with it, that h* 

In hnlcr to prove that tlio d« ath of [ tend if w ;tli terns, and dad ui*b it in * 
On is 1 has put all in a state capable nl f h'*- hand. CVA / y/-' ,.f AVtArt 
►aKat'on. the following arguments are!, /Utrfrr'* Cujh < f >c p. .>1 — a.>; 

x,13c ged by this le'irned author. J. It was ; Jic i trr'v K:r l "f Duinnttl C^tirr^ 
the nature of all rnankiyd which Christ , : v» i w/, p. 13*1. 1 yy 

hnsu mer! ai liis ij'catTiit <on, and the !. BH.V TIEICATION, in the Rood-.h 
of all in.iTik ni'.l were th*. orj’Gnnut his I church, the a».t wherebs the pm»e cU^ 
Mdiei k li was to Vuam, as the I. chavs u pi i s*ni Jwppy aiier death. Sc»; 

common failier of lapsi d mankind. That I 1 row 

Chid made the pr'.nnYe, (Gen. »»i- la.) I* REA'ITH ’HI' imports the hwhes?. 
1’h.e eo?jdit»onal new cmvnauT dors j* il.-gi.-e of !j ’.[ij)iiie‘s human uaruu ee.u 
i*i j\ i: i ! 1 v' (five Chrst, pardon, n life ioi‘ mp\c to, tin* fruition of God m a. future 
id! u'ar.kmd. on eond'ti(*n of ;ua opt.- nee. L hie to all e1e» niiv. Igisnlso u^« l when 
The t nudsiioTKil gr;oit is uifiM-isal : j spt-d.mg of the fl.'^s i oii'jbred m 
ir/iw.rvt r f'rbrt't'fh ttbtfif hr xuvtd. — d.j ( -heist's Sernv'T, on the Ah utiU uhi reb\ 

1i iiuo; in the elect only, but to all man-i he proiiomwa s'dn; s- v r.il r.haraeUTs 
kind, dial C'lirjst has \ omnujiiulecl his i‘ there ray nth »m *} blesM d. 

»niuis*ei-H in piorlaim lus liosprl, and! HKGiJ Vh'lJlC r r 1 'm,i v!.* ;jn. u seit 
offer li.e be ifitits of his pron'i'ini 1 ;. ! lha! .oic-e m(h ivh.'Uo in due th'i teem h 
r riiere ary, Air. I tax ter allows, cer-l century, and ^*>ok Si. •*e;‘ghy J ^.r th* u 
t.dn fruits of Christ's death uhich arc) patroness. They einpK . . 1 lioin^i lye., 
pvi jn*i* to tlui edeet only: 1. fir -re 1 rn m.. kin*; linej! clofh. • u li *‘.«ppi rtirv 
evefiiuallv w(»rkelh iri tin in true tad! 1 ,; lmu'-elf by his l.rh'iur, a*i ! ner-e iiudcii 
r*T>entanr,e, eon\ uM- 1 )!, ami union withfoul^ by ike lend 1 ' or clviitv, without 
Chpst ;w his Ining meTn%u*s. — .■>, Tlu* « h*t' n-* am p.niieubn* rule; hut wlier. 
rcUimI forgiv cness of sin as to the ’ pop-* N'chal.is !V. had c«in*ii nu d that 
tual and eternal ])un>shmeni'. — OurJ.ol the third nu’i r » 1 Vv.uu-''? in r.'n'.k 

ix conui’.Ltion will 1 fio«h a:ul ade.pt io-i | rkm i mbr.u f •! ii i e m r< haw m;. 

RTid riglit th** hcawnl\ inhei .titnceA' bl’f* 1 INKS, a (n.'uiMeg.tllon oi nuiL-» 

- — A. The Spirit of Christ lo dwell in it.-, ;! founded eii!mrb\ ST.Ii*s"*be *’■* Nv K inv- 
smrl sanctifv us,b w a habit of vine hue,] be ri Te l>';;iie. 1'hc‘V were e^abb*- 1 . >k 
limn. mYi, 9 — 1>. (ini. v. 0, — s. Kmp’oe- ; ■ t LeK-sund abe»nvaids at Ne\ il!i . 

mc*i)t in holy, :ua.ent:ibh* stnice* and ! in 1 '(■.*: .d.* 1 . Irom this J.ist settleji.i *ir 
access in praye* 1 , with a promise el be- ; spisn^ V\\<' rival number . * 

•nvc h^md tlfrough ( lmist, TL*b. ii. ,'i, d. ■■ whicli .? • « snu.d o .r «'dl iylui.k* 1 ^ 
xiw Id. — fi. Well grounded hopes and whuh hue pis-', s T'oin ri;.i*<!' r% 
ot* sahation, ];eace of conscience, and I into (hi many In the kdl> r <■« nnliy 
isjuritual <-ominuujon with the, ehmchisi-me ol them fell into e -uavagaur 
inysticu! in herwen and caith, Rom. v. ■' utims perstiailim; tium *d\ys thal it 
V?.. U"{>. y ii. — ?. A special inieivst in*. \yis ppsMIde in the piw-rnc life tony- 
Christ, anil Intercession with the Father, t; n\e u'» the highest pi-ri* ctmn, even to 
R om. %'iif. 32, 33.-2-S. Resur recti oi) unto jj impeccability, and i ch ar view of God, 
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h\ short, to so eminent n. degree of coo-, I! working will of the, ho ! y triune incorn- 
lemplation, that there was no necessity, S; prehensible God, maniieV:ting himscif m 
after ihis, to submit to the* laws of m<»i- *| Futhey, Son, and Hoty Spirit* through. 
?<d mm, rivil or ercic^Lsiirat. The ; an onward perceptible working tripne 
(M»i\pcil of Vienna, in 11 i.h <'oricVrr»ued t i power of Civ, light, and spirit, in ifhe 
these errors; permitting. ne\t-nheie-s kingdom of heaven.— 2. How and what 
ihoae amor ; them who continued in ihc .angels and men were i\i their creation ; 
true fail! i to live in ehantv and peni- “that they are in and fiH,m God, his pCIai 
IcTice, oilier with or without ;! offspring; that tfieir life 4>cgnn m jand 

There still subsets, or at h ast * ubv -ted from tin** di\ -ue fii e whit it iithy Father ■ 
lid l.,t Lv, many e.unniiMltKs of r>ew Ij t»f light, generating a birth of light in 
m Fi.tndeis. V'/li.o ch ,ngis the kite i\ - i their souls; from noth which protcccj* 
\o!ut*m.s m:iv hare cflVded ujmn there the Iloi\ Spirit, nr breath of divine hue 
nurseries of .uperstition we hu\e yet to i‘ in the triune feature, as it (mos in the 
loam. ’ .IiriuiK* Creator. — 0. 1 low s’ - me angels, 

1VT.H.M ".N1STS, a name given to ; and. all men, are fallen from (h-ri, and 
Oio.-»e mV 'Ucs who adopt the evplkia- their first state of a divine tunin' hie 
tii -.as nusb-neN of nature .md ; in him ; what thee are in their fdh'ii 

gr.ict. u 'u ti liv Jacob belnsr n. This | suae, ;nul the (bnerence between the 
writer horn m tMe* vear I.»Ta. at Old uV of angels and that of ma»t.*—4. Mow 
. Seidrnburg, near Goriit/., in upper Gu- : tiij? v a iitti, stu^s mu! (dements, went* 
s.iria; he v, us a «lir»c inaker by trade. lit; created in roiy*<y pence of the fallen an- 
y> (! ■*. nhi <1 u> leo ing been’ thoughtful 1( guK — .» Whence there U good upd evil 
vul religious from his youth up, taking ( m all this temper.. I world, in all it? 
pindiar plcus&rc in fmpienFng public j cream res, anin^te and iiumimaie ; and 
woi-.idp. °A» length, seriously consider- « what i* meant b\ the curse that dwells 
ing whnin UirnselF lit at speech of w.r ij< yen' where iwit. — C\ Of the khigdom 
rinviom\ Aft/ Father which its hi hnyntn of Christ ; li.nt it is set in npp shion to 
err U give the' Holy fytiri? to thr.n (hut ;j and lights and strives again si the king- 
?'ri; him, in* was thereby thoroughly J dom ei hell* — 2'. How mail, through h.ilh 
awaheued in himself, aifd sot forward to jj i»i Christ, is able to overcome live hing- 
de^ire iluit promised Comjortcr; and* s! tlom of hell, and triumph over it in the 
hi that earnes’iiess, h.‘ was !j divine power, and t herenv ohrain i ternal 
at last, to nsr'iiis nv. n expression, “stir- p sahatiov ; also how, throuyit working - 
round' d with a divine Irgiit for seven I in the shell: di < ( , iahi , ly of jusiiciple, he 
days, and stood the highest content- j casts hintsclf into ]>erdition. — *M. Ifiuv 
plat'.on and kingdom of j<»i'S'” Alter j] and Vvhv sin a»d misery, wrath and 
■ Id'S about the >e«tr he was again i, death. m!i:iU only lvhrn for a time, tiil 
surcouisflcd ity the divnie light, and re- «j the love, the wisdom, and the power of 
tdcmdird with the heavenly knowledge; j God shall in u supernatureJ v ay (the. 
insomuch as, going abroad into the fields, I mystery of Cod math n. an) Ummph 
ai:d vie w' lug the herbs and grass, by his j| ovjer sin, muery, and death ; and make 
iijwardrtky dA hp ^aw^ynto thei r essences, | fallen man rise to the gh rv of murels 
> ’i\*:uid imfWvries, y hieli were disco- [ and this material system shake oil its 
' • ; *‘d to him oy thuV linep.ments, figures, j cuv * *,and i uter into an everla sting uu<ot) 
'tut! M' r ,iuimtb. it- ’.v yavr idio, he * who chat heaven from whence it i’eii. 
iuui a t V*‘d ^putn.d .muiatiop, wher 1 - |l T’u- year after l«e wrote his Tar** 

•n sri l l hit i her im '•te nvs uere re\«-aled j! Pne, -/iVa, by which are to be und. i- 
to hhn. !r was* net till the vear bU'd !| stou'l — the duik. wi.rici, or ht:lh in ivide.h 
ti'v’t iahmen 1 »\/tnmittcd U--*se thu cecils live — the light world, or he»- 

tJOus b> v/ritu )\ m lli^fir^t tit at*se is ej\- j ven, « odfich the ai-gelb live — the en- 
titled Hurora, wh : clt was seized < i* ;u»d ■. tcnwl oi visible woj’hi** which has tusk 
iyjljjheid fro”: h jn hv the ht..>ate ofGor- cterh <!• from the 'nternal arid spiritual 
lib: (w)io percent ed hirn^it the insu- :| worlds, bt wfi a h imm, ;i».to hh liodilv 
ffttlion ‘"*1’ the primate of that place) be- ‘| lilej’ lives; brhmen produced his Three 
fore it was s- dsfieil, ,«n*; he never after- \ fotd 1 a[' of Mav^aci ordr;% h: the. Thr-xr 
warils jr.-i ceded with it farther than !j Prrnfijifr*. hi this \vn ‘k be treats mojv 
by .id'lkug s- *n»." ( - jd.matorv notes. 'FUe j! largely of th -» state of man hi this wmld: 
peM piv^lurtie'i h spen is called liw 1. l‘hat he has that immortal «pnrk uf 
77: ■ t rrhin/clr*. In t»us work he more :j life _ whieli is aamnon to angels and 
'*«‘ily ‘iiusti'i-to;. the snhj**c»s treated of ^devils. — J. That divine life of the light 
■u tv • or. rer, and supplies what island spirit of (rod, which makes the. 
*vei . t .r in tV t work, Tlu* (,o:>fents of ? essential diffr mice between an am-el • 
‘b* *.o '■»<• treatises n’.rv divided as j and a devil, the last having extinguish- 
f« d.o*. : i. 1 low all tilings cany; from a .led this divine life in himself; but. i 



that man can only altam unto this liea- BENEDICTINES, an order of 
venlylifeofthc second principle through monks who professed to ’ follow the 
the new birth in ChJjst Jesus. — 3. The rules of St. Benedict. They were nl di- 
life of the third principle, or of this c#c- * ged to perform their dcvolimis sc\en 
temal’and visible world. Thus the life ; tintts in twenty-four hours. They were* 
'-of the first and third principles is com- i| obliged alw.n s to go two and two lo**?- 
mon to all men; but the life, of the sc- is ther. ho. cry day in Lent they failed till 
coiul .principle only to a true Christian '| six in the evening, and abated of their 
or child of God. * * || usual time in sleeping, eating, — 

Bchmcn wrote several other treati- '] Every monk had two coats,.* wo row Is, 
ses, besides the three already enumcra- [] a table-book, a knife, a needle, and a 
ted; but these three being, as it were, 'j handkerchief; and the furniture of his 
the basis of all his other u ritings, it was bed was a mat, a blank< t, a 1 ug, and a 


» , I M. V.I il.'i <1 

■ j! pillow. 1' 

I J into Engl;] 


The thne when this order came 


thought proper jto notice them particu- 
larly. His conceptions are often clothed f 

under allegorical symbols; and in his 'J English owe their com ersion fivm 
latter works he has frequently adopted i lafry. Thcv founded the nutropnlituu 
chemical and Latin phrases to express : chuieh of Canterbury, and ail ca- ' 
Jiis ideas, which phrases he borrowed '! th.edrals that were rd s e^ "ged. 

from convcTsaliou with learned men, j^Tlie order has produced a \;;M. wf.mier 
the education he had received being loo !j>of eminent men. — Their Alculnus form-, 
illiterate to furnisH him with them: butted the ur.hersity of Paris; their I) : om- 
as to the •matter contained in his wri- rsius Exignus perfected the ecclesiasti- 
tings, lie disclaimed ha\ ie.g borrowed it [leal computation; thcr Guicip imented 
eiLlier from men orliooks. •He died in .[the sc de of music; and their S> fester 
the \ear 2 dlM. His last ’words were, i! the orvun. 

“Now 1 go hence into Par.ifjjsc.” I! BENEDICTION, in a g( ik ral ‘•ensc 
Some of Behnyn’s princrples were 'the act of blessing, or giving p'-.iise to 


adopted by the late, ingenious aiul pious 
William Law, who has clothed flu-m in 


a more modern dress, and in a lfssjib- 


God, or returning thanks for his io\oin>. 
The Jews, it E said, are obliged to re- 
hearse a hundred benedictions per day, 


, scare st\le. See Bthvien'fi Harks; [j of which c^ghtyuirc to bespoken in the 
'Okchfit Memoirs (,f lir7/mcn. ii morning. *It was usual to giv # * a heiuV' 

'BELIEF, in its general and naAirul j| die lion to travellers on then* taking 
sense, denotes a persuasion or an as/fent ; leave; a ])raetice which i.s .still pn scr- 
of the mind to the truth of any proposi- -j ved among the monks, Benedictions 
tion. In this sense belief h?is i jo relation j, were l.kewisc given among Lhe ancient 
to any particular kind of means oral*- 1 .lev, s as well as Christians, by imposi- 
guincT.fs, but may be produced by any tion of liands. And when at lenrtii th'e 
means whatever: thus we are said to 'primitive simplicity cf the. Chiistian 
belie\ e our sense ( j| to be lie\ e our reason, , \vc 


to behove a witness. Beliel, in its mon 
restrained sense? denotes that kind of 
assent which is grounded only on the 
authority or testimony * if some person. 
In tins sense belief stands opposed to 
knowledge and science. We do not say 
that we rr/ieve snow is white, hut we 
.know it to be so. But when a thing is 
propounded to us, of which we ourselves 
liawMio knowledge, ljul which appears 
to us to be true from the testimony gi\ cn 
to it by another, this is what we call be- 
lief. See Fattii. 

BELIEVERS, an appellation given, t 
toward the close of the first century, to |! 

. 1. /■*!_ ■ 1_ ^ it. 1 I. _ i li 


worship bcigau to give way to ceremony, 
they added the sign of th'c cross, which 
was made with the siftnc Tiand.-^fC ne- # 
fore, only elevated or extended. Hence 
benediction in the modern RomEh 
church is used* in a more particular 
manner, to denote, the sign of the cross 
made by a bishop or prelate. as con- 
ferring some grace on the pcrjple. 

Benediction is also used for an eccle- 
siastical ceremony, whfcrobv a thing is 
rendered sacred or s enerahle. In this 
sense benediction (litters from contra-* 
tion, as in the lath t, unction is applied, 
which is not in the former: thus the 
chalice is consecrated, and the ])ix hlcs- 


t hose Christians who -had been admitted Ijsed ; as the former, not the latter, is 
into the church by baptism, and instruct- j| anointed, though in the common usage 
ed in all the mysteries of religion. Thcv V these two words are applied promisru- 

„,,i : : u i.. 'm ..r ’ 


were thus called in contradistinction tojjously. The spirit of piety, or rather 
the catechumens whqhad not been hap- ,■ superstition, has intnxliiced into t 
tized, and were debarred from those | Roi^ish church benedictions for .dm 
p’rivilcges. Among us it is often used j[ 
svnonymouriy with Christian. 

Christian. 

5 


J 


rot 
the 
lmost 

j! every thing: we read of forms of bene- 
See dictions forwa/ candles, for boughs, 
li for ashes, for*e! lurch vessels, lor orna- 
G 
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merits, for flags, or ensigns, arms, first 
fruits, houses, ships, paschal eggs, cili- 
ciuin, or the hair-cloth of penitents, 
church-yards, &c. In general, these be- 
nedictions are performed by aspersions 
of holy water, signs of the cross, and 
prayevs suitable to the nature of the ce- 
remony. The forms of these benedic- 
tions are found in the Roman pontifical, 
in the Ronyui missal, in the book of ec- 
clesiastical ceremonies, printed in Pope 
.Leo X.'s time, and in the rituals and 
ceremonies of the different churches, 
which are found collected in father 
Murtcnc’s work on the rites and disci- 
pline of the church. 

BEN EF ICENCE, the practice of 
•doing good; active goodness. — Next to 
justice, the mostjyyjgminent virtue in the 
system of morality, is beneficence. Pow- 
er makes us to be feared, i iches to be 
flattered, learning to be admired; but 
beneficence renders us amiable and usc- 
ftil in the scaie of society. Some quali- 
fications arc solitary, and centre mostly 
in ourselves; but this is social, diffusive, 
and kind. The objects of our benefi- 
cence are all those who are in the sphere 
of our influence and action, without re- 
spect to party or sect. Toward supe- 
riors, beneficence eScprcsseth itse.lt in 
respect, honour, submission, and ser- 
"•Hcc; toward inferiors, in liberality, con- 
descension, protection, and support ; to- 
ward equals, in all the offices of love 
their cases require, and which they have 
ability for. It includes all the kind ex- 
ertions on the belief of the poor, the 
sh'k, the fatherless, the widow, the dis- 
tressed, &c. and especially those “who 
are of the household of faith,” Gal. vi. 
10. The means of beneficence are — 
olflfl^picaflon mf temporal supplies, 
>al. vi. prayer, James v. 16; sym- 
pathy, Rom. xii. 15 ; appropriate ad- . 
vice and conversation, Gol. iii. 16. — Ob- j 
libations to beneficence arijjp from the ' 
law of natuie, Acts xvii. 26; the law of 
revclatioi^ Heb. xiii. 16; the relations 
we stand m to each other, Gal. vi. 1,2; 
the example of*Christ and illustrious 
characters, Acts x. 38 ; the resemblance 
«^ve herein bear to the best tf Beings, 
Acts xiv. 17 ; and the pleasure we re- 
ceive and give in so noble an employ 
See HrKEvoLKNCK, Charity, Love. 

BENEVOLENCE, the love of man- 
kind in general, accompanied with a de- 
sire to promote their happiness. It is 
distinguished from beneficence , that be- 
ing the practice , benevolence the desire 
of doing good. Benevolence must^ be 
universal, reachinjTto every man with- 
out exception; but beneficence cannot 
he so universal, for it is noccasurily con- [ 


II fined by several considerations ; such a* 
our knowledge of objects, and their dif- 
ferent circumstandbs, as well* as our 
ow abilities and opportunities of exer- 
cising them. Benevolence or good will 
to others does not imply that wc are to- 
neglcct our own interests. Our salva- 
tion, health, prosperity, and reposition, 
should all be* objects mf concern : nor 
will this clash with the affection we may 
bear to others;. on the contrary, expe- 
riencing the importance of these bless- 
ings ourselves, we shall be anxious for 
others to possess them also. The duties 
of benevolence include rnose we owe to 
men, purely on the ground of their be- 
ing ot the same species with ourselves: 
such as sympathy, relief, & c.; those we 
owe to our country, desiring its honour,^ 
'safety, prosperity; those wc owe to the* 
church of God, as love, zeal, &c.; those 
we owe. to families and individuals, as 
affection, care, provision, justice, for- 
bearance, ike. Benevolence manifesto 
itself by being pleased with the share of 
good every creature enjoys; in a dispo- 
sition to iit£rcasc it; in feeling an un- 
easiness at *thcir sufferings; and in the 
abhorrence of cruelty under every dis- 
guise dl- pretext. The desire of doing 
goqjl unconnected with any idea of ad- 
vantage to ourselves is called disinte- 
rested bencvoleficc, though some doubt* ' 
whether, strictly speaking, there be any 
such thing; as* benevolence is always 
attended with a pleasure to ourselves, 
which torms*a kind of mental interest. 
So far, however, as wc are able to pre- 
fer the good of others to our own, and 
sacrifice our own comfort for the wel- 
fare of any about us,«so far it may be 
said to be disinterested. See Hutcheson 
on the Passions , p. J3— *26; Doddridge's 
I.ect. 65 ; Beattie's Elements of Moral 
Scieiicc, vol. i. p. 244 — 249; Brown's 
l Second Essay on Shaftesbury's Cha- 
1 ct eristics ; and articles Love, and 

Self-love. 

BEREANS, a sect of protestant dis- 
senters from the church of Scotland, 
w ho take their titlg from and profess to 
follow the example of the ancient Be- 
reans, in building their system of faith 
and pi-actice upon the Scriptures alone, 
without regard to any human authority 
whatever. • 

As to the origin of this sect, we find 
that the Bereans first assemble*! as a 
separate society of Christians, in the 
city of Edinburgh, in the autumn of 
1773, and soon alter in the Parish of 
Fettcrcaim. The" opponents of the Be- 
rean doctrines allege that this new sys- 
tem of faith would never have been 
heard of, had not Mr. Barclay, the 
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founder of it,' been disappointed of a set- ;mc\ that without revelation man would 
tlement in the churc.^ of Scotland. But j never liavc entertained an idea of his 
the Bereans in ans\*er to this chff^ge -existence. — 2. With regard to faith in 
appeal not only to Mr. Barclay’s doc- Cl^rist, and assurance of salvation 
trine, uniformly preached in the church ; through his merits, they differ from al- 
of Fcttercairn, and many other places '' most all other sects whatsoever. These 
in that neighbourhood, for fourteen years they reckon inseparable, or rather the 
before that benefice became vacant, but same, because (say they) “God hath 
likewise to two different Treatises, con- expressly declared, he that beiiewlh 
raining the same doctrines, published shall be saved ; and therefore it is not 
by him about ten of twelve years only absurd but impious, and in a man-, 
before that period. They admit, in- nor calling God a liar, for a man to say* 
deed, that prc\ inus to May J773, when I believe the Gospel, but have doubts, 
the general assembly, by sustaining the nevertheless, of my own salvation.” 
king’s presentation * in "favour of Mr. With regard to the various distinctions 
Foote, excluded Mr. Barclay from sue- and definitions that have been gi\en of 
cceding to the church of Felteveairn ; different kinds of faith, they argue that 
(notwithstanding the almost unanimous there is nothing inc omp rehensible or ob- 
•dcsire of the parishioners) the Bereans*: scurc in the mcnninj^ST this word as used 
had not left the established church, or 'in Scripture; but that as faith, when 
attempted to erect themselves into a j applied to human testimony, signified 
distinct spcict\ ; but they add, that this* ; neither more nor less than’ the mere 
was by no means necessary on their i. simple belief of that testimony as true, 
part, until by the ^sseml^y^s decision upon the authority of the testifier, so, 
they were in danger of being not only when applied to the testimony Iff God. 
deprived of his mstructinnspjjutof being it signifies precisely “the belief ot his 
scattered as sheep without u shepherd, testimony, and resting upon his \eracit> 
And they add, that it w.is Mr. Barela} ’s alone, without any kind of collateral 
open and public axow.il, both d*om the I support from concurrence of an\ other 
pulpit and the press, of those peculiar ' evidence or testimony whatever.’* And 
sentiments, which now distinguish* the ' they insist that, as this laith is the gift 
Bereans that was the first and princi- ; of God alone, so the person to whom it . 
p-j.1, if not the only cause of the ojvposi- is given is as conscious of possessing it 
t ion set on foot against his settlement in : as the being to whom God gi\es life is 
Fcttcrcairn. of being alive : and then fore he cntcr- 

The Bereans agree wjth the great ' tains no doubts either of his faith or his 
majority of Christians respecting the consequent salvation through the merits 
doctrine of the Trinity, which they hold of Christ, who died and rose again loi- 
ns a fundamental article; and they also that purpose. In a word, they argue that 
agree in a great measure with the pro- the Gospel would not be wliat it is held 
fessed principles of both our established forth to bey glad tidings of great joy, if it 
churches respecting predestination and did not bring full pcr^nal B assun*fl£l‘ of 
election, though they allege that these eternal' salvation to the believer; which 
doctrines are not consistently taught in assurance, they insist, is the present in- 
cither church. But they differ from the fallible privilege and portion of e\erv 
majority of all sects of Christians in va- individual believer of the Gospel. — 
rious other important particulars, such Consistently with the above definition 
as. 1. Respecting our knowledge of the of faith, they say that the sin against 
Deity. Upon this subject they say, the the Holy Ghost, which has affirmed and 
majority of professed Christians stum- puzzled* so many in : -U ages, is nothing 
hie at the very threshold of revelation; else but unbelief; and that the exprts- 
and, by admitting the doctrine of natural sion — “ifcshall not be forgiven neither 
religion, natural conscience, natural no- in this world nor that which is to cflme,'* 
tices, &c. not founded upon revelation, means only that a person dying in infi- 
or derived from it by tradition, they give dclity would not be forgiven" neither un- 
up the cause of Christianity at once to der the former dispensation by Moses 
the infidels; who may justly argue, as (the then firesent dispensation, kingdom, 
Mr. Paine in fact does m his Age of Rea- or government of God,) nor under the 
son, that there is no occasion for any re- j Gospel dispensation, which, in respect 
\ elation or word of God, if man can dis- [of the Mosaic, was a kind of future 
cover his nature and perfections from | world or kingdom to come.-— k "Flic 
liis works alone. But this the Bereans | BdVeans interpret a great pait of the 
argue is beyond the natural powers of ; Old Testament prophecies, ami in par- 
human reason ; and therefore our know- ticular the wjinlc of the Psalms, except-, 
ledge of God is from revelation alone, jj mg such as are merely historical or luii« 
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dalory, to be typical or prophetical of j ! to any church on earth, or any number 
Jesus Christ, his sufferings, atonement, | ! of /diurches or of** Christians, ’whether 
mediation and kingdom; and they es- decided In a majority of votes, or by 
ticem it a gross perversion of these' unanimous voices. Ncitherdo they think 
psalms and prophecies to apply them to [' themselves authorized, as a Christian 
the experiences of private Christians. | clnm h, to enquire into each other’s j jo- 
in pi-- H.f of this, they not only urge the : litu al opinions, «my more than to oxa- 
words of the apostle, that no prophecy |i mine into c.u;h olhcrVhotinns of pliilo- 
isol'aii) pyvate interpretation, but they j! sophy. They !)oth recommend and prac- 
insist th.it the whole of the <|u«. rations tise, as a Christian duty, submission to 
m from the ancient prophecies in the New lawful authority ; but they do not think 
Testament, and particularly tho^c fromii that a man bv becoming a Christum, or 
the Psdms, are expressly applied to !' joimn 5 their sot k-ty , is under anv (d)!i- 
Christ. In this opinion ’many other !i gation by’ the rules of tfle (Jospel to re- 
liefs ol protoslants agree vv irh them. 1 nouiue his righi of pmate judgment 
— .#. ()f the absolute .ill-superintending upon matters of public or private im- 
■sfi\i reignly of the Almighty. the lie- 11 portance. I'pnnull such subjects thee 
lean -v entertain tluMnghcst idea, as well,; allow each oliu r to think and a( t as each, 
a . of i lie uninterrupted i \ei lion tliej-col Vma\ sco it his dut\ ; and they require 
\ r ail his works, in hea\ m, earth, and ^nothing more of the members tli.m a 
*ia li, howexei* iinsi aieha!)le by h s rrca- J 1 uniform and steidy yrofe’-.ion of the 
tine ,. A (rod without el*. iToii, they ar- apostolic faith, and a suit.il)k«walk and 
; f .:e, or choice in all Ins works, is a (Jod«i conversation. 

w’lhout exVteaee, a mere idol, a non- I It is said ttoal tneir doctrine has found 
entity .'And to deny Hod's eh ri’on, pur- '! converts in various places of Scotland, 
jin, e, and express will in all ins woiks'. Kngl.md, uf?d America; and that tli. v 
!■> to make him inferior to < ursHvcs ■! ha\ e cungrfrgations in Kdu.bui g.i, (Jlas- 
As i>i iluir j n'ticnrr and rfiu i/i/mr , 1 govv, Paisley, rvbrlim;, (hied, Duudec, 
thi s consider infant I'up'd-m as a divine i ArbroaVh, Mniiiro-e, FeS.tej-e.drn, Abcr- 
on.i'rmee, instituted'.n the room of oir- , deejti, and oilier towns in Scotland, as 
euiiiei.eiin ; and think i: c alMird to sup- • well as in Toulon, and \ anous plat es jm 
*■ jso.e that uifaiits, who all are ad- ! Kngl.md. 

mi , able to the kingdom of Hod m lira- For farther particulars of the drV- 
\, >, should, ncvcrihcli ss, be incapable '! Irints of this sect, rt-c the works of 
ei bung admitted into iiis \ ruble cluirch 'Messrs, /turtiaij, .Vint, Jlrookulnnik* 
in (arth. They- commemorate tiie ij and M'Kuc. See also M*\ . 7 . 
k( i d’s sipper £enr»rull) once a month ; Treat i\r un the Vumnw^ion^ first edi- 
liut as the words of the institution lix i! tiuu, p. .S.S. in which Mr. Marcia) ’s no- 
no 'particular peiiod, they sumelimcs ! tion of as-uranee is combated, 
cehifialc it oflencr. and sometimes at j HERlvNGA RIANS* a denomination, 
.mac distant periods, as it mitv suit their j in the eleventh century, winch adhered 
i.eilffSil comAnicifcre. They meet every' to the opinions of Hm-hgrrius, who as 
fa.ruN dav for the purpose of ]) reach- i **crted that the bread and wine in the 
i.ij;. playing, and **\h .ning to love and j J.onFs Supper are not really and cssrn- 
1 works. V\ uli reg.wxl to admission |, ti illy, but figuratively changed into the 
xclasion of members, thyir method body and blood of ('heist. His follow i rs 
i » v( ry simple: wlien any person, after wore divided in (pinion as to the eucha- 
heani- » the Merean doctrines, professes rist. Some allowed them to he changed 
his bt lief a id assurance of the truth > of in effect; others adm't.cd a * hange m 
the (lospel, and tk'siies to he admitted! par 4 : and others a:^ entire change, with 
:n f o their communion, he is cheerfully I this rcstriction,that,lotlioscwhocniii- 
^.eet u.( d in -li his ]m)fe.»-ion,*cvhatevcr miiiiicated unworthily, the elements 
may liave oeen his former mamur of bac k again, 

life. Mul il such a one should afterwards- jj MKUVIJjIANS, s-' called fr«'m lh- 
dravv bra k trom his good profession or I iwllus, an Arabian, b^-bop of Mozai’th, 
practit e, they first admonish him,* and, who nourished in the 1 5 . i.*d century . I le 
if that has no effect, they leave him to j : taught that Christ did not exist "bef«uv 
himself. They do not think that they j: Mary; but that a spirit issuing from 
have any power to deliver a backsliding i! Hod himself, aiul therelinv superior to 
b-sifher to Satan; that text, and other 11 all hunrul Minis, as being a pirtioni.f 
siiiidav passages such a«, “Whatsoever ;• the cl" vim* n.euro, w.ls united to him .it 
ve shall bind on eaitfy slmll be bounciir. 1 the • "ue rf h : s i'irth. 
heaven,’’ ike. they consider as restrict- « MF.T 1 II, Ki IF.M 1 TKS, a seer railed 
c*d to the apostles, aiul to^he inspuvd 'so J-.a.i-'b- ., b: Fiev Wire 

icslimonv afe.ne, and not to be" exte*.d<-(! , f/ i ■.h.-: 1 . :*y a u.l ■ 1 .r h uki;, five 
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rays, which they wore on their breast, [ their synagogues every sabbalh day: the 
in memory of the st;|r which appeared | number was fifty-four, because, in their 
to the wise men. Several authors lia^e intercalated years, a month being then 
mentioned this order, but none of them adcl^il, tliere were fifty-four sabbaths : 9 
have told us their origin, nor where ; in other \ ears they reduced them to 
tjicir consents were situated; if we ex- . fifty-two, bv twice joining together two 
cept Matthew Paris who snvs that, iy : short sections. Till the persecution of 
1257, they obtained a settlement in Antiochiia Epiphanes, they read only 
England, Which was at Cambridge, in; the law; but, the reading of it being 
JYnmnington-strect. ! then prohibited, lliev substituted in the 

BIB^E, the name applied by Chris- ' room of it fifty’- four sections out of the 
anus by \n ay of eminence, to' the col-! prophets; and when the reading of the 
lection of sacred w ritings, or the holy ! law was restored by the Maccabees, the 
Scriptures of tlft-Okl and New Testa-, section which \va* read every sabbath 
incuts. : out of the law ‘Served for their first lev- 

i. Bjiilk, ancirnt Divisions and Or- son, anil the section out of the prophet* 
i!rr of. After the return of the Jews, for their second. These sections were 
Lorn the Babylonish capti\itv. Ezra j divided into verses; of which div ision, 
follectid as many copies as lie could of ( gf Ezra was not the itfriffior, it was intro- 
tlse sacred writings, and out of them all ; cluced not long after him, and seems to 
prepared a correct edition, arranging nave been designed for tlie use of the - 
'.lie sevoraj books in their proper order. *Targuinists, or Chaldee interpreters; 
These hooks he divided into three parts, for after the return of the Jews from the 
!. The law. i 1. The prophets. 111. The Bub) lonish captivity, when t 1 a. 1 Ilelmw 
lla^iogruphia, i. e. the holy writings, language ceased to he their ntotlu r 
I. The law, contain* — 1, (^tmesis; — J, tongue, and the Chaldee grew' into u 
E/odus; — .>, Leviticus; — 4, •Numbers; instead of it, the custom was, that 
— 5, Deuteronomy. 11. The writings of law should be first read in the original 
*• lie prophets are — J, Joshua; — Judges ,. Hebrew, and then interpreted to t lie* 

‘ Until, — .1, Samuel; — 4, King*; — people m the ('liohlee language; for 

j, Isaidi: — (>, Jen i di, with Ills Ra wifu li purpose # these shorter sections 

*nent.iti #, ! ifc ; 7, h , -8, Daniel ; — were \ ei y^.onv cniiut. 

.The twelve minor prophets *,-*-10, 1 li. Biijli, /Inf on/ tf It ft thought 
Job; — 11, Ezra; — 17, Nehemiah *1.3, 1 that K/.ra published the Scriptures m 
Kstlu r. I II. The Hagiographia consists j the Chaldee character, far, that l.m- 
of — 1, 'Khe Psalms; — 2, The Proverbs; H gu age being gene rail) used among the 
— :3, Ecclesiastes; — 1, 'I’lie Sor - 1 Jew*, he thought proper to change the 

Solomon. This division was no... e for old Hebrew character for it, which huib 
i lie sake of reducing the number of the 1 since that time been retained only by 
sacivd books to the iiumber of tlie let- ' tlu; Samaritans, among whom it is pre- 
fers in their alpli.met, which amount to | served to tl#i.s day. Prideaux is of opi- 
uventy-lvv o. Afterwards the Jews roc- n ion that Ezra made^lditifins 
koned twenty -four books in their canon ral parts of the Bible, where any thing 
of scripture; in disposing of which the appeared necess try for illustrating, coi>- 
l'iw stood as in the former division, and Meeting, or completing the work; in 


PsjJms, the Proverbs, Job, the Song of [I and the succession of Joshua after him. 
Solomon, Until, the Lamentations, Ec- ;l To the same cause our learned aufflor 
desiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, the j! thinks are to be: attributed many other 
Chronicles. UucUt the name of Ezniij interpolations in the Bible, which erea- 
tlicy coiii|)reheiid Neliemiah: this or- 1 ted ciitticulties and objections to the au- 
der hath not always been observed, but [ thenlicitv of the sacred text, no wavs to 
the \ aviations from it aj'e of no moment, j be solved witnouf allowing them. Ezra 
The five books of (lie law arc div ideil j| changed the names of several places 
into forty-five sections. This division [I which were grown obsolete, and, in- 
many of the Jews hold to have been ap- j stead of l hem, put their new nanu s by 
pointed by Moses himself; hut other-^l] vvliif li they wire then called in the text, 
with move probability, ascribe it to Ezra, 'j Thus it is that Abraham is said to have 
The design of this division vas tint ! purMicd the kijij.swho carried Lot away 
one of these sections might, be read in captive as far as Dan; whereas that 
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place in Moses’s time was called L.aish, 
the name Dan being unknown till the 
Danites, long after the death of Moses, 
possessed themselves of it. The Jewish 
canon of Scripture was then sett Lea bv 
Ivzrn, vet not so hut that several varia- 
tions have been made in it. Malachi, for 
instance, could not be put in the Bible 
by him, since that propliet is allowed to 
have livcd'aftcr Kzra; nor could Nclie- 
miah be tlu re, since that book, mentions 
• (chap. >:ii. \. ’J2) Jaddua as high priest, 
and Darius Codonrmus as king of Pcr- 
sia, who were at least a hundred years 
later than Kz: a. It may be added, that, 
in thi' first book of Chronicles, the gr- 
. nealun of the sons of '/eruhbabc 1 is car- 
ried down for so many generations as 
must nercssarilv*ta*ing it to the time of 
Alexander; and comerjiientlv tins book, 
•■nr at least this part of :t, could not he in 
tin* canon in K/.ra’s days. It is probable 
the two hooks of Chronicles, Ivzra, Nc- 
hemiah, k’.s’hcr, and Mahichi, were 
adopud into the Bible in tin* time of 
Simon the Just, the last of the men of 
the great s\ nagogue. 'The Jew at lirst, 
were very reserved in communicating 
their S< rlpMirts to strangers; despising 
and shunning tbe Gentile*, they would 
not disclose to them any of the treasures 
concealed in the Bible'. \\ e^m.iy add, 
that the people bordering on the Jews, 
as ihe hg\ ptians, Plurnicians, Arabs, 
K<\ were not very curious to know the 
laws or historv of a people, whom in 
their turn they hated and despised. 
Their lirst arrjudintanre with these 
books was not till after the several cap- 
tiv ities of the Jews, when the singularity 
of the I Iebrcvv laws and ceivmonies in- 
clu^ecj severed to desire a more particu- 
lar knowledge of diem. Josephus st'enis 
surprised to lire' such slight footsteps of 
th» Scripture history interspersed in the 
h'.gv jiti.in, ('.hid lean, Plucnician, and 
^ i is * i.in hisiory, and accounts for it 
hcuc.*, tli it the sacred hooks were not 
as wt tnmriated into Greek, or other 
l.m;uuges, and consequent lv not known 
to the writers of those nations. The 
lirst version of the Bible was that of the 
.Vv-p;augint into Greek, bv order of that 
patron of literature, Ptolemv Philadel- 
phus, « hough some mahitain that the 
wh ile was not then translated, but only 
the Pentateuch; between which and 
the other hooks in the Scptnugiiit ver- 
sion, the. critics find a great diversity m 
point of style and expression, as well as 
of aennaev . 

III. Rmjm-, modern Dn»shn* of The* 
division of the Si fipturcs into chapters, 
as we at present have them, is ot mo- 
de rn date. Some atti ibute'it to Stephen 


|j Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
I the reigns of John rind Henry III, But 
i tin* true author 'of the invention was 
Ifugodc Sane to Caro, commonly, called 
I Huimj Cardinalis, because he was the 
1 fip-t Dominican that ever was raised tf> 

■ the degiee of cardinal. "Iliis Hugo llon- 
jrislud about A. 1). KM0: he wrote* 

comment oif the Scriptures, and- pro- 
jected the first concordance, which vv 
I i hat of the vulgar hadn Bible. The aim 
i of this work being for the more* easv 
' finding out any word or passage in the 
i Scriptuics, he found it 'uccessarv to di- 
jl vide the Ixiok into sections, and the sec- 
tions into subdivisions; for till that time' 
j the vulgar Latin Bibles were without 
1 anv division at all. These sections are 
rjthc chapteis into which the Bible hath* 
^ e*ver since been divided; lmt the suhdi- 
i vision of the* chapter*, was not then into 
,} verses, as it is now. Hugo’s method ol 
, subdiv Ming them wash} the: letters A, 
; j B, 1), Is, J;‘, G, placed in the margin, 
!l at an < qual distance from each other, 
■; according the length of the < hapten 
,J The subdhision of tlie chapters i 1 1 rr » 
aveiM’s, as they now stand in our Bibbs, 
j had it* original from a famous Jewish 
: i Rabbi, named Morelecai Nathan, about 
1J f.>. This rabbi, in imitation ot Hugo 

■ Cardinal is, drew up a concordance to 
the Hebrew Bible, for tlu* use ot the 

4 Je'vvfcK. But though he follow’d! Hugo 
jin his div iiion of the books into chap- 
iters, be refilled upon his invention'. a>* 
?t«> the subdivision, and contrived that 
'j by verses: this being found to bo a 
1 niucli more convenient method, it lias, 
i been v'\ r since followed. And thus, as 
(the Jews borrowed tlie division of the 
i books of the IIolv Scriptures into chap- 
ters from the Christians, in lik«‘ n:an- 
!. ner the Christians borrowed that of the 
’ chapters into versos from the Jews, 
i The present order of the several hooks 
j: almost the same (the Apocnpha cx- 
j ceptcd) as that made by tlu* council of 
Trent. 

!; IV. Bibi.k, rcjhtrd Booku of The 
!; apocryphal books of the Old' Testa- 
j; nu ut,' according to the Romanists, are 
i' the book of punch (sec Jude U,) the 
|j third and fourth books of Esdras, the 
! third and fomth books of Maccabees* 
\ the praver of M.masseh, the Testa 
nient of the twelve Patriarchs, the 
1 Psalter of Solomon, and sonic other 
: pieces of this nature. The apoc^v phal 
; nooks of the New Testamtnt are the 
.j epistle of St. Barnabas, the pretended 
'| epistle of St. Paul to the Laodiceans, 

■ several spurious Gospels, Acts of the 
■Aperies, and Revelations; the book 
„of Hennas, entitled the. Shepherd; 
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Jesus Christ’s letter to Abganis; the 5. Bible, Georgian. The inhabitants 
epistles of St. Pa^l to Seneca, aijd se- of Georgia, in Asia, have loiv* had a 
vend other pieces of the like nature; translation of the Bible in their ancient 
as may he seen in the collection of the language ; but that language having 
apocryphal writings of the New Testa- now become almost obsolete, and tlie 
rnent made by Fabricius. Protestants, Georgians in general being very igno- 
while they agree with the Roman (hi- rant, few of them can either read or 
tholics in rejecting all* those as unca- understand it. 

nonical, have also justly rejected the 6. Bible, Gothic. It is .generally said 
books of Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Ec- that I'lpltilas, a Gothic bishop, who 
clcsiasticus, Baruch, and 1st and 2nd lived in the fourth century, made a v^r- 
Maccabees. sum of the whole Bible, except the book 

V. 'Bibl^, Translation .v of. We of Kings, for the useot bis countrymen; 
have already mentioned the first trans- that bonk he omitted, because of tlie 
latinu of tlie Old Testament bv the frequent mention ot die wars therein, 
LXX. (§ 2.) Both Old and New Testa- as tearing to inspire too much of tlie 
meats were afterwards translated into military genius into that people. We 
Latin hv the primitive Christians; and have nothing rejnaining <>t this version 
while the Roman empire subsi^ ed*in but the four Kfhngclists, printed in 
Kurope, the reading of the Scriptures !j quarto, at Dort, in 1665, from a very 
in the Latin •tongue, which was the ancient manuscript, 
unnoted language of that empire, pPc fc - j 7. limn, Gri.son. A translation of. 
vailed every where; but since the face j'the Bible into the language ot the ( tii- 
of affairs hi Kurope hat been changed, 'j sons, in Italy, was cnmyflvted by Coir, 
and so mam different monarchies erect- and published in 37~u. ® 

ed muni the ruins of the Roman empire, [I 8. Hijsi.y, Ireland ic. '1'lie inlubi- 
the Latin tongue has byMegrees grown tanis of Iceland hu\e aversion of the 
into disuse; whence has arisen a neces- !| Bible in their language, which was 
sitv of translating the Bible Into the re- ! translated by Thorlak, and published 
sportive languages of each people ; and |i in lu.SL " ■ 

this has produced as many different || 9. Bible* Indian. A translation of 

versions of the Scriptures in the mo- ( the Mible into the North America 
• dern languages as there are different |j Indian language, by Klftnt, was pub- 
natio ns professing the Christian feligion. ' lished in quarto, .it Cambridge, in 
Of the principal of these, as well as of j 1(583. * 

some other ancient •translations, and 1 10. Bible, Irish. About the middle, 

the earliest and most elegant printed \ of the .tixtoenth, century, Bedel), bishop 
editions, w f e shall now take notice in of Kilmove, set on fool a translation of 
their orchr. the Old Testament into the Irish hm- 

J. Bible, Armenian. There is a very : gunge, the New Testament and the 
ancient Armenian version of the whole ■ Lilurgf having been before translated 
Bible, done ftom the Greek of the LXX. 1 into that language tilt* bishop ftupuinl- 
b\ some of their doctors, about the time <*d one King to execute this work, V ho, 
of Cln vsostom. This was first printed not understanding the oriental lan- 
ontire, 1604, by one of their bishops at gunge*., w:us obliged to translate it from 
Amsterdam, in quarto, with the New the English. This work was received 
Testament in octavo. by Bedell, who, after having compared 

2. Btblk, Bohemian. The Bohe- f tlie Irish with the English translation, 
mians have a Bible translated by eight i compared the latter witlT the Ilebrevv, 
of their doctors^ whom they bad sent I; the LXX. and t’»e Italian v vision of 
to the schools ot Wirtemberg and Basil Diodati. When it was finished, the 
on purpose to study the original lan- j bi&hcp would have bom himself .*£ the 
guages: it was printed in Moravia in charge of the impression; bulbil dr- 
15. 19. .sign was slopped, upon advice givt n 

o. Biclf., Croatian. A translation of | to the lord lieutenant and archbishop 
the New Testament into the Croatian of Canterbury, that it would seem 
lafiguage was published by Faber Crcim, a shameful thing for a nation to pub- 
aim others, in 15452 and 1 jCe>. lish a Bible translated by such a des- 

4. Bible, Gertie. A few years ago, a ;picable hand as King: however, the 
version of the Bible in the Gxlia or 1 manuscript was not lost, for it went 
Erse language was published at Edin- to press in 36^3, and was afterwards 
burgh, where the Gospel is preached* 1 published. 

regularly in that language in two chap- ! 11. Bibi.k, A7//j$* James's. See No 

•els, for the benefit of tlie natives of the 1 24. t 

Miglilands. j ; 12. Bibli*, Malahnan . In 1711, 
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Messrs. Ziegnibald ;mrl (Jrindlcr, two * others contend he only translated tlifr 
Danish missionaries, published a Ivans- " ( iospcls. We haver certain books oi 
l.ition of the New Testament in the ;part£ of the Bible 0 by several other 
Malabrian language, idler which ih*,v translators; as t first, the Psalms, by 
proceeded to translate the U!il Ti sl.i- j Adclm, bishop of Sherburn, cotempo- 
ment. | rary with Bede, though by others this 

l.». Bun. i', Malayan . About 16 7 0, j version is N attributed to ting Alfred, 
Sir Robert Bov le procured a t- -iislu- ; v, ho lived two hundred vears later, 
lirm cd' the Ni \v Testament ini') the : Another version ot the Psalms, in An- 
Malavan laift;ii:i ;e, which he printed, ■ glo Saxon, was ]>ul)lished by Spelnum 
and sent tlie whole impression to the. 1 in 16*10. — 12. The" evangelists, still ex- 
Hist lndh s. || taut, done from the ancient \ ulgate, 

M. Buu.k, RhnmAi. See No. 2d. j! before it was rev isecl by St. Jerome, bv 

1). Bi h 1. 1 ,.[)>//;/</ n fa n. At the head !' an author unknown, and published by 
oi tlie oil* ii'ui 1 versions ot the BibV 'I Matthew Parker in 1571. AnoldSn'- 
imi'tt lx- [>lai <. I the Samanlaii, a*. being 'ion version of several books of the Bible 
the in i-iL ,mi- sent of all (though licrdiPI* ! made by Elfric, abbot of Malmesbury, 
its ;i"e in >r author have been yet ascer- ;| several fragments of which were pul>- 
t.iim <i,) ,mrl admitts.,,^ no more lor the j: lifted by Will. Lilly, ldd 8 ; the genuine 
JJnl\ Sinpture but the five books of |i cop v Dy Edm. Thwaites, in l(>‘jy, at 
Alnsi s. dins translation is made trom (/xford. r 

tlie is innril.ii. Hebrew text, winch is a ,! b 18. Bibi.ks, Arabic. In 1.5 1 ^ Aug. 
luih d lim-nt iu*m the Hebrew text of j 1 Justinian, bishop of Nobio, printed at 
the Jews: thi* vvision has never been ij Cienoa an Aral^c version of the Psalter, 
pi’n 1 1 ei 1 aiene,. nor any where but in the |] with the Hebrew text and Chaldee: 
Pol \ gluts of London and Paris. J para] )h rase, adding Latin interprela- 

16. linn.!'., SwiltAt. Tn l.Jd-1, Olaus I' tions; then* are also Arabic versions of 

and Laurence published a Swedish j| the whole Scripture in the Poly gluts of 
Bible 1 n on the Cienn.m version of Mar- | London ahd Paris; and we liave an 
tin Luther: it was revised in 1617 by i edition of the Old Testament entire, 
order of king ( histauis Adolphus, and I printed at Rome, in 1671, by order of 
was utierward.s almost uiliv cr.sajly re- | the congregation dt firo/ia^unda x fidc ; 
dtived. r " I but it is t 'of little esteem, as having been - 

17. Bim.v, . Intflo-tiu ron . — IF we on- | altered agreeably to the \ ulgate edi- 
qmre into the versions of the. Bible of ! tion. The Arabic Bibles among us are 
our own country, we shall find that ! not the same with those used with the 
Adam, bishop of Sherburn, who lived; Christians in the East. Some learned 
in HA made an English Saxon version i' men take the Arabic version of the 
of the Psalms ; and that Kdfrid, or Ec> j 1 Old Testament printed in the Poly- 
bert, bishoj) of Lir.disferne, who lived glots to be that of Saadias’s, vim liv u! 
about 7df), translated several, of the | about A. D. i)u0: their iea*.on is that 
books of Scripture into the same Ian- 1 Aben A/.er, a great antagonist of S.ia- 
ginge. It* is said, likewise, the vener- | dais, quotes some passages of lusver- 
abi Bede, who died in 7K5, translated! sion, which are tlu: same with those in 
tl.c ole B.ble '.do. Saxon. — But Chilli- the Arabic version of the Pol) gluts; 
beii. Bede's ebsupie, in the enumera- } t others are of opinion that Saadias's 
lion of his masters works, speaks only version is not extant. In KVJ'J, Krpe- 
ot his translation of the (iospel. anil nius printed an Arabic Pentateuch call- 
sav i noth'iig i»-l the rest of the Bible, eel also the Pentateuch of Maurita- 
Some say that king Alfred, who lived nia, being made by the Jews of Bar- 
about 6 ‘jo transl.ilea a great part of bary, and for their use. Tliis version 
the Seri] .-lures. We find an oltj ver- is verv literal, and esteemed verv ex- 
siont»in« Hu* Anglo Saxon of several! art. The four evangelists have also 
books of ibe Bible, made by Elfric, ab- | been published in Aribic, with a Latin 
bot of \ialmcslmry : it was published 1 version, at Rome, in 1VJ1, folio. 'Pliese 
at Oxlorcl in l(i‘J9. There is an old, 1 have been since reprinted in the Poly - 
Anglo Saxon version of the four (ios-j gluts of London and Paris, with some 
]>( L, published by Matthew Parker, ; little alteration of Gabriel Sionila. Kr- 
archbishop of Canterbury, in ]j 71. the I penius published an Arabic New Tes- 
autiio 11 vvlu-renf is unknown. Mr. Mill f tament entire, as he found it in his 
observes, th it tliis version was made !j manuscript copy, at * Lev den, 1616. 
loan a Latin copy if the old Vulgate. 'ItThcrc are some other Arabic versions 
The whole Scripture is said by some ! j of later date mentioned by Walton in 
to have been translated into the Anglo jj his Prolegomena, paiticularly a version 
Saxon by Bede, about 701,' though .j of tlie Psalms, preserved at Sion Col 
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lege, London, and another of the pin- ' tament, and wa> revised :■ ul republish- 
plicts at Oxford; neither of which have ! ed by tlie same person in 1550. Tlie 
been published. Proposals were issued j prologues and prefaces added to it, re- 
for printing a new edition of the Ara- | tyrt on the bishops and clergy ; but 
hie Bible, by Mr. Carlyle, chancellor of «■ this edition was also suppressed. and 
.the diocese of Carlisle’ and professor of ' the copies hm nt. In 15 >2, Tindal and 
* Arabic in the uni\iT.sit\ of Cambridge ; his associates finished tin. whole Bible, 
but I am sorn^to add thjit lie has been’ evept the Apner\ j)ha, and pnuUd it 
ealleil away by death, without finish- i- abroad : but, vvjiile he was ai’ieiv.'.u f!s 
inj-V 1,1 . !■ preparing a second edition, he was r.ihi r, 

19. Bri'ij-s, Cliahtr, are only the ■■ up and burnt for hercsv in Flanders. 

lo~sc*s or expositions pade bv the Jews '' ()n Tindal ’.s death, bis work was c.u*- 

irt the time when they spoke the C'lial- ;■ ned on bv C overdale, and John Kn 'e,^ 
dee tongue : •these (fey call bv the superintendant of an English chmrh i,i 
name of targumim, ni* paraphrases, as 1 Germany, and the first Marlvr, in the 
not hem*; anv str'et version of the' reign of oiuen Mary, who transl.iO-d 
Scripture. 'L'hey hav * been inserted ■' tlie Apocnpha, and* revised Tind.d's 
entire in the la rye Hebrew Bibles of r translation, comparing it with the Hi- 
Venice .md Basil; but arc read mov i, brew, Greek, Latt.ff and (German, and 
commodieudv in the 1, olyglots, bcin^ adding prefaces and notes fiom Lo- 
t here attended* with a Latin transla- ! thcr’s Bible. lie dedicated the whoh 
tion. * • | f to Henry A'lT I. in 15.' >7, under tin !>■ r- 

20. Bnu.is, Cn/itic. There are sc- 1" rowed name of Thomas M.ittlu w 
vernl nnmiscript copies^of the CnptT 1 whence this has been luu.dh '• li'-l 
Bible in some of the yreat libraries, es- ‘ Matthewh Bible. It was priond ,d 
peciaMv in that of the white French: Hamburgh, and license obtained lot 
kiny. Hr. Wilkins published the ('op- publishing it in England, bv Bn fivouc . 
tic New Testament, in quarto, in 1716;, of archbishop Cranmer, and the bl 'lions 
and the Pentateuch also in fpiarto, in Latimer and Shaxton. The fir-t B-bir 
17.11, with Latin translations. lie 'printed by authority in Engl md, and 
reckons these versions to have* been !' publicly set up in churche*, w\s the 
made in the end of the second or the | same ’J'mdnfs version, revised and 
Beginning of the third century. , j! compared with the Hebrew, and in* 

21. Biki.ks, banish. The fir* T)a- m:inypluccsnmendedl>yMde i *(V\er- 

nish Bible was published by Peter Pal- ! dale, afterwards bishop of Exeter; 
Indus, Olaus Chrysostom, John Synnin- „ and examined after him by archbidiop 
gins, and John Marcabanis, in 1.550, in j Cranmer, who added a preface In it;* 
which they followed Luther’s first Ger~ whence this was called CramnerN 
man w rsion. There are two other \er- j 1 Bible. It was printed bv Grafton, of 
sions, the oneJiy John Paul Uesenins, 1 tJie laryest volume, and published in 
bishop of Zealand, in 160.5; the other i* 15*10; and, by a royal piiu l.unution, 
of the New Testament only , by John |j every parish was oldiyedi to set one of 
Michel, in 1524. * ’ |j tlie copies in theirrhmvh, under Uie 

2 J. Biiilks, Dutch. See No. 26. , penalty of forty shilling-* a month ; v . 

25. Bibi.ks, Kant. Indian. See No. two \ ears after, the popish bishops ’oh- 
12, In, 41. tained its suppression by the king. It 

24. Bnir.KS, Dnsf/itth. The first j was restored under Edward \I.,sup- 
Euglish Bible we read of was that trails- . pressed again under queen Marv's 
lated by J. Wickliffe, about the year *| reiyn, and restoird again •in the first 
1560, but never printed, though there j; year of queen Elizabeth, and a new 
are manuscript eftpies of it in several i; edition of it given in 1562. Some Eng- 
of the public libraries. A translation, !• lish ex jjes at Geneva, in queen Marv’s 
however, of the New Testament bv j 1 reign, viz. C overdale, (hKidmusxfrtil- 
Wickliffe was printed by Mr. Lewis, |j bie, Sampson, Cole, Wittingh.im, and 
about 1731. y de Trcvisa, who died !■ Knox, made a new translation, pi inted 
ibout 1598, is also said to have trims- f there in 1560, the New Testament 
lated the wliole Bible; but whether :i hav ing been printed in 1557; hence 
any copies of it arc remaining does not |j called the Geneva B'ble, containing 
appear. The first printed Bible in our j' the variations of readings, mar dual 
language was that translated by W. i| annotations, &c. on account of w hich it 
Tindal, assisted by Miles Coverdale, ;; was much valued by the puritan party 
printed abroad in 1526; but most of ( " #» that and the following reigns. \bp. 
the copies were bought up and burnt: Barker resolved on a new tmnslation 
by bisliop Tunstal and Sir Tlmmas 1 for the ]»nblic use of the church ; and 
More It only contained tlu* New Tes- . engaged tlfe bishops, r.nd other learned 
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men, to take each a share or portion : | 
these, being afterwards joined together ; 
and printed, with short annotations, in ' 
13.68, in large folio, made what wqs ■ 
afterwards called thr Great English ' 
Bible, and commonly the Bishops* 
Bible. In 1589, it was also published 
in octavo, in a small hut line black let- 
ter; and here the chapters were di- 
vided into Verses, but without any 
breaks for them, in which the method 
vif the Geneva Bible was followed, 
which was the first English Bible where 
any distinction of verses was made. It 
was afterwards printed in large folio, 
with corrections, and several prolego- 
mena in 157-2: this is called Matthew 
Parker's Bible. The initial letters of 
each translator's luriifv were put at the 
end ot his part ; r. gr. at the end of the 
Pentateuch, \Y. E. for William Exon ; 
that is, William, bishop of Exeter, 
whose allotment ended there: at the 
end ef Samuel, R. M. for Richard Me- i 
iicvonsim; or bishop of St. David's, to j 
whom the second allotment fell : and 1 
the like of the rest. The archbishop 1 
oversaw, directed, examined, and fin- 
ished the whole. This translation was 
used in the churches for forty years, 
though the Geneva Bible was more 
jviid in private houses, being, printed j 
“above twenty times in as many \ears. j 
King James bore it an inveterate hatred, | 
on account of fche notes, which, at the : 
Hampton Court conference, he charged 1 
as partial, untrue, seditious, ike. The i 
Bishops’ Bible, too,* had its faults. 
The King frankly owned that he had 
seen no good translation of the Bible in 
English ; hut he thought that of Ge- 
nov a the worsft of jdl. After the trans- 
lation of the Bible ny the bishops, two 
other private vci don's had been made 
<n the New Testament x the first by 
Lao mice Thompson, from Beza’s Latin 
edit ion, with tile notes of Bezat publish- 
ed in 1)8.2, in quarto, and afterwaixls 
in 1 >89, \ .swing very little from the 
Geneva Bible ; tlq* second hv r the Pa- 
pists at Rheims, m 1.784, called the 
Khemish Bible, or Rhemish translation. | 
finding it impossible to keep I 
the people from having the Scriptures j 
in their vulgar tongue, resolved to give 
:i vei sion of their own, as favourable to 
their cause as might be. It was printed ; 
Oil a large paper, with a fair letter and ! 
margin: one complaint against it was,, 
its retaining a multitude of Hebrew . 
and Greek words untranslated, for j 
want, as the editors express it, oC 1 
miiHi* and adequate terms in the 
English to render them by ; as the 
words azij:nt’& 9 tunike , holocaust , fire - i 


fiuce, fiaschr, &c.: however, many of 
the copies were seized by the queen's- 
searphers, and confiscated; and 1 homa» 
('art weight was solicited by secretary 
| Walsingham to refute it ; but, after a 
I good progress made therein, archbishop 
Whitgift prohibited his further pro- 
ceeding, as judging it improper that 
the doctrine ofuic church of England 
should be committed to the defence of 
.i puritan ; and appointed l)r. Fulke in 
his place, who refuted the Rhemists 
with great spirit and learning. Cart- 
vvright’s refutation was alflb a Iter wards 
j published in 1(318, under archbishop 
I Abbot. About thirty years after their 
I New Testament, the Roman Catholics 
published a translation of the Old at 
teouav, 1609, and 1610, from the Vul- 
i^Lte, with annotations, so that the 
English Roman Cathc^ics have now 
tiie whole Bible in their mother tongue; 
though, it is to be observ ed, they are 
forbidden to ^ead it without a license 
from their superiors. The last English 
Bible was Ui#t which proceeded from 
the Hampton Court conference, in 
1(503; where, many exceptions being 
made to the Bishops' Bible, king James 
gave order for a new one ; not, as the 
pretuVc expresses it, for a translation 
altogether new, nttr yet to make a good 
one hotter; or, of many good ones, one 
best. » Fifty-four learned men were ap- 
pointed to" this office by the king, as 
appears by his Jettcr to the archbishop, 
dated 160*4 ; which being three years 
before the translation was entered upon, 
it is probable seven of them were either 
dead, or had declined Jhc task ; since 
Fuller’s l ; st of the translators makes 
hut forty-seven, who, being ranged un- 
der six div isions, entered on their pro- 
vince in 1607. It was published in 
K313, with a dedication to James, and 
a learned preface; and is commonly 
c.dled king James’s Bible. After this 
nil the other versions dropped, and fell 
into disuse, except the epistles and 
Gospels in the Common Prayer Book, 
which were still continued according to 
| the Bishops’ translation till the altera- 
1 tion of tne liturgy, in 1661, and the 
psalms and hymns, which are to this 
day continued us in the old version. 
The judicious Selden, in his Table- 
talk, sneaking of the Bible, says, “-The 
English translation of the Bible is the 
best translation in the world, and ren- 
ders the sense of the original best; 
taking in for the English translation tire 
Bishops’ Bible, as well as king James’s. 
The translators in king James’s time 
took an excellent wav. That part of 
the Bible was given to him wno was 
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most excellent in such a tongue (as the " published in 1672, with explanations of 
Apocrvpha to fVndrew Downs:) and ' the literal and spiritual meaning of the 
then they met together, and oiy read text ; which was received with won- 
the translation, the rest holding in their * dcrful applause, and has often hcei* re- 
hands some Bible, either of the learned !' printed. Of the New Testaments in 
tongues, or French, or Spanish, or; French, which have been printed se- 
Itahan, &c. If tlicy found anv fault, paratcly, «>ne of the most remarkable 
the\ spoke? if not, li£ rend i>n.’* [King ‘ is that of F. Amelotte, of theOratorv, 
James's Bible is that now read by an- | composed by the direction of sonic 
tlmritv in all the churches m Britain.] French prelates, and printed wilh an- 
Notw it h standing, however, the excel- j notations in 1666, 1667, and 1670. The 
]( ncy of this translation, it must be ac- author pretends he had searched* all 
know lodged that our increasing ac- | : the libraries in Europe, and collated 
<joaintanct* with oriental customs and - the oldest manuscripts: but, in examrn- 
manners, and the changes our language ii ing his work, it appears that lie ha-> 
has undergone since king James’s time, \\ produced no considerable various read- 
arc* \crv powerful arguments fora new ■■ mgs which had not before been taken 
translation, or at least a correction of !; notice of either in the London Polyglot, 
the old one. There have been viiwoiis or elsewhere. * The New Testament 
English Bibles with* marginal reefer- f of Mons, printed in 1666, with tlue 
ences bv Ca#ne, Hayes, Barker, Scat- 11 archbishop of Cambray’s pcrmisVinn, 
lerggnd! Field, Teimison, Lloyd, BJay- and the king of Spain’s license, m.acV 
pcv, Wilson, &c. ; but the best wc great noise in the world. It was con- 
haw*, perhaps, of this Jdnd, are Brown’s detuned bv pope Clement IX. in 166s ; 
and Scott’s. by pope Innocent XI. in 1 (*69 ; and m 

25. Birlks, Kthio/n "Flic F.thio- several bishoprics of France at sewr.il 

pians ha\e also tran^ated the Bible J times. The Now Testament, pul ilish- 
into their language. There have been j ed at Trevoux, in 1702, by M. Simon, 
printed separately the Psftilms, Canti- | with literal and critical annotation* 
cles, *ome chapters of (lenesis, Until, ! upon diilicult passages was condemned 
Joel, Jonah, Zephaniah, Mai .it hi, and >v the bishops of Paris and Meaux in 
the New Testament, all which have 1702* F. Bohours, a Jesuit, with ^u* 
been since reprinted in the P^U glot of ( assistance gf F. F. Michael Telliei 
London. As to the Kthinpic New 1 and Peter Bernier, Jesuits, likewise 
Testament, which was first printed at 1 published a translation of the New 
Pome in 15*18, it is «a very inaccurate 1 Testament in 1697; but this translation 
work, and is reprinted in the Knglish j is for the most j)ait harsh and obscure, 
Pol\ glut with all its faults. i which was owing to the author’s, adhe- 

26. Biui.m, Fleimah. The Flemish I ring too strictly to the Latin text. 

Bibles of the Romanists are very 1111 - j There arc likewise French transla 
m e i*ou s, anil for the most part have no j tions published by Protestant authors; 
author's name prefixed to them, till | one by Robert PetcrOlivetan, printed 
that of Nicholas Vinck, printed atjiin 15 55, and otfen reprinted with the 
Louvain in 1548. Tha Flemish ver- corrections of John Calvin and othei s ; 
sions made use of by the Calvinists till another tyy Sebastian Castalio, re- 
1657, were copied principally from that markable for particular wavs of ex- 
of Luther. But the Synod of Doit presslfon never used bv good judges of 
having, in 1618, appointed a new trails- | the language. John TDioduti likewise 
lation of the Bible into Flemish, depu- published a French Bibb: at (lent \a in 
ties were named for the work, which 1644; but some, find fault wiili his 
was not finished till 1657. method, in that he rather paraphrases 

27. Biulks, French . The oldest the text than translates it. Faber St a- 
F reach Bible wc hear of is the version palensis translated the New r v*T^f?fmeiit 
uf Peter de Vaux, chief of the Wal- into French, which was revised :md 
denses, who lived about the year 1160. accommodated to the use of the retor- 
Raoul de Prcste translated the Bible II med churches in Piedmont, and prmt- 
into French in the reign of king II ed in 1534. Lastly, John le Clerc nub- 
Charles V. of France, about A. 1). lislted a New Testament 111 Fiench at 
1385. Besides these, there are several Amsterdam, in 1705, with annotations 
old French translations of particular ij taken chiefly from (irotiux and Ilam- 
parts of the Scripture. The doctors |j monel ; but the use of Ibis version was 
of Louvain published the Bible in i prohibited by order of the states-geno 
French at Louvain, by >rder of the || ral, as tending to revive the errors of 
emperor Charles V. in 1550. There j Sabcllius and So 11111 s. 

is a version by Isaac le Maitre de Sac.y, 28. B*i 11 l 1 - s, German. The first ami 



■ most ancient translation nt the Bible in [[ blus’s Bible. The second Greek Bible 
the Geinian language is that ot Tlphi-fis that of Y emee, printed by Aldus in 
Jas, bishop of tiu* ( lotlis, m the >eari 1.518. /Here the Gr(*ek text of the 
lino* An nnperteft manuscripi (if this b-Sepiiiagint is reprint's! just as it stood 
version was tumid in the ablx v (it Ver-'l in the iuaiiusiT.pt. mil ot fauhs of the 
den, near Cologne, written in letters ot t npv ists, but easily amended. I’ll is 
silver, for which reason it is c.illed ethtion was reprinted at Strasburg m 
Gode \ Argei.Uus; and it was published ■' IjJd.at basil m 1.5-1.5, at FYaiikibit in 
by Francis Junius in IMA. The oldest 1 1307, and other places, w ; lh some 
German printul Bible extant is that ol I alterations, to biing^ it neater the lle- 
Nuri mburg, in MI/; but who was the; brew. The most commodious is that 
author ot it is umert.iiii. John F.mzer, ' ot Frankfort, there bemg added to this 
diapl.iin «u Givrgc duke of Saxony, \ little aoW.'/, wliich shew the dilli rent 
published a ters'ou of the New Testa--* interpretations of the old (IVeek lian- 
inent in opposition to Luther. There - hlors. The autlior of this rGleiinn 
is a (hrmaii Ihole of John Ekeus in 1 lias not added his name, but il is i,oni- 
^ 13.17, wiiii Km/.cr’s New' Testament 1 mon I \ ascribed to Junius. Tin* third 
added to u ; and one b> (Jl< mbiirgius Greek liible is that of Rome*, or the 
of \\\ -aphakia, procure?! by Ferdinand ( Yatrean, in 13.S7, with Greek ac/to/h/, 
duke (.1 Bavaria, and printed m loJO. | collected from the manuscripts in the 
AI.iTl in Lutiier having employed tie- Roman libraries by Pclejr Morin. Lt 
vn y ears m l ’anslaliug the Old and' wafjp first sit on foot bv cardn.d M >n- 
‘ New ”1 istament', published the Renta- ]' talbo, afterwards pope Sixtus Y. 'Ides 
1 1 in ii and the N**\v Testament in U'JJ, fine edition has lyen lepiinteil at Faca 
the in .soruStl hooks and the l’sahns in j in I6J.S, by J. Morin, priest < .f the 
the hooks of Solomon in 1.Y.7, Oratory, who <has added the La*, a 
. Jsal di in 1 VJO, the Prophets in 1 >Al, ! translation, whifh in the Roman was 
and the other books m 13.10. The-piintcd separately’ with .sr.W/e. The 
learned agree that his language is pure, (In ck edilidii of Rome has In en pru.t- 
.unl ihe \v rsion clear and free from in- j cd in the Polyglot lhble of L< ndon, to 
frica‘*ies. It was revised by sev erel ! which itre added at the bottom tin 
IKj-siins of quality, who were nutters | \ arious readings of « the Alou.idn.iu 
of all the delicacies of the German lan- 1 manuscript. -This lias been also n- 
guage. ddie German Bibles which printed in England, in 4to. and 1 dure 
luce In ui printed at Saxony , Switzer- with some alterations. It was .i-> .* t t 
hied, and i Nevvhere, are, for tin* most published at Franeker, in iron, b\ Bos, 
ji.iri. l!n s.wne as that ot Luther, with ■ who has added all the various rcad- 
iitiie illation. In 1601, John Pisc;dnr ings lie could find. The fourth Gro k 
imb'islied a version ot tlie Bible in : Bible is that done from the Alt \..u- 
Gorni.m taken from that of Junius and j drian manuscript begun at, Oxloi .1 !>■. 
'Frt meiliiis; but his turn of expression; Grabe in 1707. In tliir> the Alex.m*- 
*s purely Latin, ind jmt at all agree- j drian manuscript is not painted such 
'•hie IV) ihe genius of the German lar.- ;■ as it is, but sucu as it was thuigh 1 
gu.u 'I'lie Anab.iptrets have a Gcr- j s/i., >/ld />e, i. o.*it is altered whenvei 
man dd’le printed .t Worm,s in 1.5 J9. i the e appeared any fault of the copv- 
Jolm ( n llius published his version of | ists, or any word inserted from any par- 
Jie Ni w Testament at Racov‘ia in |i ticu 1 \i dialect: this some think an e>- 
16 10, .ii. d Fejbinger his at AmMeidum I'cellence, but others a fault, urging that 

in loon. ' Ii the manuscript should have beui givm 

‘Jik Bijilks, r Jdieve aie |i absol. *• -ly and entirely of itself, and all 

many editions of the Bilde in Greek, i conjectures as to the readings .should 

but l hey may be all reiliued to three L have been thrown into the notes. AYe 
or foTrP^flriiiripal ones; viz. that of j have many editions ol the Greek Tes- 
Comphitum. or Alcala de Henares ; ■ tnment by Krasmus, S^qjhens, Beza, 
th.it of Venice, that of Rome, and that | tliat in the Comphitei.suwi Polvglot, 
of Oxford. The first was published vi j, the Elzevirs, ike.; and with various 
1 j I i bv cardinal Xinienes, and inserted I. readings by Slid, Bengelius, Wctsteii^ 
in me Polyglot Bible, usually called the & c. Those of Wet. stein and Gricsbacli, 
G('Ui]?lutnisian J*!)le: this edition is f are thought by some to exceed all the 
not just, the Greek of the LXX being ! rest. 

altered in many places according to i, 30. Bidlks, I/rforw, Are cither nuu- 
the Hebrew text. has, however, Juscript or printed. The best numu- 
bien reprinted in the Poivglot Bible ni script Bibles are tlu'se coj)ied by the 
Antvvcip, in that of Paris, and in the Jews nt Spain: those copied by the 
quarto Jiiijle coninmnl) called Yata- ,, Jew s c*f Germany are less exact, but 
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mr)rc common. The two kinds arc , I: it is much inferior to tin other Hebrew 
easily distinguished from each other;' Bibles of Venice, with regard to paper 
the Former beintf in beautiful tfiarac- j, and print: it has passed through the 
lei;s, like the Hebrew Bibles of nom- jjiands of the Inquisitors, who have^a.1- 
berg, Stevens, ;md Plantin: the latter in .itered many passages in the comment;*- 
characters like those of Munster and j ries of the 'Rabbins. Of Hebrew lhbles 
(irvphius. F. Simon observes, that j 1 in quarto, that of U. Stephens is t ^eem- 
liie oldest manuscript Hebrew Bibles l ed for the beauty of the characters: 
are not above six ot* seven hundred I, but it is very incorrect. Planlin also 
vvais old; nor -does Rabbi Menaham, !, printed several beautiful Hebrew Bibles 
who quotes a vast* number of them, !' at Antwerp; one in eight columns, with 
pretend that am one ot them exceeds !j a preface by Arius Montanus, in 1)71, 
t'00 tears. l)r. Kennicott, in his D'.s- j! which far exceeds the (.'nmpluiensian 
sertat io ( lerter.dis, prefixed to liis He- k in papei , ) print, and contents: tills is 
brew Bible, i>. 21, observes, that the |, called the Koval Bible, because it was 
most ancii ut manuscripts were wi'tien printed at the expense of Philip H. 
l)«.t won the vears 900 and 1100; but ;■ king of Spain: another at (Boeva, 
though those that arc tlve most ancient | 161 D, besides many more of different 
are not more than t>()0 or 900 vears tld, j; sizes, with and Without points. Man.i«- 
tliev were transcribed from others o| a ;< sell Ben Israel, a leant* d Pnilw uese 
much more ancient date. 'Pile manu- ! Jew, published two editions of tar Ho- 
se rip t. preserved in the Bodleian Li- !.' brow Bible at Amsterdam; one in 
bear, is not less than H 00 year.*, old. ■' quarto, in lfi.jj ; the otlicr in ocl.v. u, in 
An-'iher manuscript qpt less ancient, || lO.h) : the first has two columns, and 
is preserved in the Cxsarian Library for that reason is more com medians 
.it \ 'emn. The most ancient printed j* tor the reader. In 1 669, R. Jae. Lom- 
Hebrew Billies are those published In li broso published a new edition .nq'ia.'n 
the Jews of Jtalv, esjieciallv of P*. saro at Venice, with small literal m-is ;t 
e-el Bresse. Those o* Portugal fdso j. the bottom of cadi page, where he e^- 
jH.ded same* parts ot the Bible at Lis- ’< plains tin* Hebrew words h> Span 1 di 
1) mi befoie their expulsion. 'Flfis niav j words. 'Phis Bible is much *■*.«< nu d 
bo » >b ,crv ed in general, that the best .by the Jews at Constantinople : m the 
, H' ]> vw Bibles are tliove printed under !! text tliev have distiugui'Jlu d bv'.weiai 
the insjurlion of the Jews; their being j' words wuere the point runu-tn ’s i i b. 
so main lninntix to be observed in the ’ i\ad with a cumr/ft ku*'if:h ; th it i !« ’ 
IL brew language, t h^it it is se.ircelv 1 o, and not an a. Of all the ed-iions 
j)i«s‘-. , il i * tor am ether to succeed in it. '.'of the Hebrew Bible in oct.iv i, tin 
in tic* beginning <>i the 10th century, !. most beautiful and corn** t are tl.v two 
Dan lh mu berg printed sevciai Hebrew i of J. Athias, a Jew, of AuMenhuiL 
ihhh s in folio and quarto at Venice, ITlic first, of 1661, is the best pgar; 
m.'st ««f whir li were esteemed both b\ but that of 1667 is the most e ;n t. 
the Jews ai*d Christians: the first in ] That, however, publislrd since .n \m- 
i.'lT, which is the least exact, and ; sterdum, by V aimer Iiooght, in 
immcimIIv goes by the name of Felix < vs preferable to both. After Athi.is, 
Prairie i% the person who revised it: 'three Hebraizing Protestants engaged 
edition contains the Hebrew text, in icvising* and publishing the Ile- 
the Taigum, and the commentaries of - brew Bible, viz. Clod ins, Jablonshi, and 
several rabbins. In Romberg I Opitius. Clodius’s edition was publislr- 

priiited the folio Bible of rabbi Bcncha- ;■ »:<1 at Frankfort, in lo7T,«in quart*): at 
;im, viih his preface, the masoretical Khc bottom of tiic pages it has tip: va- 
o'v Fi »ns, a preface of Aben lazra, a t rious readings of tlie former edition^; 
double masnra, and several various II but t^e author docs not appear miiIV- 
rr.idlngs. The third edition was print- icicutly versed in the arcentii>p‘rs])e- 
ed, lolft, the same with the second, : daily in the poetical books ; beside. >, .is 
but much more correct. From the J it was not published under hi-, rv e,iu;.ny 
firmer editions, Buxtorf* the lather, : faults have crej A in. That ofJahhm-A, 
printed hi* rubhinir.il Hebrew Bible at in 1699, in quarto, at Berlin, is wry 
Basil, in 1618; which, though there arc j beautiful as to letter and print; but, 
manv faults in it, is more correct than though the editor pretends lie made 
:mv of the former. In JfiJ.J, appeared j use of the editions of Athias and C’lo- 
at Venice a new vd’tiun of the l.ibbini- 1 dins, some critics find it scuialy in 
cal Bible, bv L**o of Modena, a rabbin f any tiling different from the quartri 
of that citv, wdio preteiuhd to have edition of Romberg. That ol () pi tip's 
orrreted a groat mimbej of faults , fj.iai to, at Ki il, m 176' 

the former tain; but, besides that, j. charai tvP is large and good, but the 
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paper bad : it is done with a great deal !! ropy of the Samaritan texts, and of the 
of care; but the editor made use of no!- Hebrew manuscripts from the printed 
manuscripts but those of the Herman text oLVander Hoogl/t, arc placed se- 
libraries, neglecting the French ones,; panitdy at the bottom of the page, and 
whit.h is an omission common to all the'J marked with numbers refen-ing to the 
three. They have this advantage, how- !] copies from which they are taken. Four 
ever, that, besides the di\ isionsused by |. quarto volumes of various readings have 
tlve Jews, both general and particular,! also been published by I,)c Rossi, of 
into Jiaruftkr* and hrnukim , they have Farina, from mon? than *400 manuscripts 
also those of the Christians, or of the ! (some of which arc said to be of the 
Latin IVibles, into chapters and verses; ! seventh or eighth century,) as well as 
the,/irr/ krtib, or various readings, La- j, from a considerable number of rare 
tin summaries, &o. which made them h and unnoticed editions. An edition ot 
trf considerable use with respect to the jj Keiueccius’s Hebrew Bible, 4 with read- 
Lntin editions and the concordances. / ings from Kennicott and l)e Rossi, lias 
The little Bible of R. Stevens, in 1 61110. !' been published by Dodderlein, and will 
is very much prized for the beauty of ji he found a useful work to the Hebrew 
the character. Care, however, must jj student. 

be taken, there being t another editic>n |{ 31. Bmlfs, Italian . The first Ita- 

of (ieneva exceedingly like it, except- liafi' Bible published l>v the Romanists 
ing ,that the print is worse, and the text i ! is chat of Nicholas Malerne, a Bone- 
less correct. 'To these mav be added \ dictine monk, printed at \ mice in 1 171. 
some other Hebrew Bibles without' It Hvas translated from the Vu'igaie. 
points, in «Svo. o and 24mo. which are The version of Anthony Bnicioli, pub- 
niucli coveted by the Jews; not that , lished at Vcnice'hi 1532,’ was prohibited 
they are more exact, but more portable 1 1 by the council of Trent. The Calvin- 
than the rest, and arc used m their i ists likewise Ifjve their Italian Bibles, 
synagogues and schools. Of these there ‘Their is one of John Diodati in 1007 
are two beautiful editions; the one of and 1641; s and another of Maximus 
l ) lantin, in ttvo. with two columns, and 'Flieophilus, in 1553, dedicated to Fran- 
the other in 24mo. reprinted bv Kapha- | cis de \ledicis, duke of Tuscany. The 
lengius, at Leyden, in 1610t There is !, Jews of Italy have no entire version of 
a>.»> an editiop of them by Laurtns, at j 1 tlie Bible in Italian; the Inquisition rnn- 
Ainsteidam, m 1631, in a larger cha- J stantly iv fusing to allow them the li- 
racter; and another in 12mo. at Frank- j 1 berty’or ])rinting one. 

Fort, in IfiO 1-, fulTof faults, with a pre- jj 32. Biblk.s, Latin , however nu 
face of Mr. Leusden at the head of it. ! : merous, may he’all reduced to three 
I fouhiga 1 it published ai. elegant edition classes; the ancient Vulgate, called 
<ri the Hebrew Bible at Paris, in 1753, |j also ltalica, translated from the (Ireek 
in A vols. folio: the text is that of Van- j| Septuagint ; the modern Vulgate*, the 
dcr 1 1 ought, without points; to which , greatest part of which is done from the 
he has added marginal notes, supplying I Hebrew text; and the new Latin tr.uis- 
the variations of thes, Samaritan copy. | lotions, done also from flic Hebrew 
Dr. ' Kennicott, after almost twenty | l» xt, in the sixteenth century. We 
\ pars’ laborious collation of near f>00 co- ! have nothing remaining of the ancient 
pie.--, in muscripts and printed, either of i V a I gate, used in tlie primitive* times in 
the whole or particular parts „of the the western churches, but the Psalms, 
Bible, published the Hebrew Bible in 2, Wisdom, and Keclesiastes. Nobilius 
vols. folio: the text is that of Kv c-ard (| has endeavoured to retriev e it from the 
Yunder lleoght, already mentioned, d’f* works of the ancient Latin fathers ; but 
fering from it only in c tfie disposition t»f it was impossible to dp it exactly, be- 
the poetical parts, which Dr. Kennicott ! cause most of the fathers did not keep 
has ^uj&tcd in hemistichs, into which | close to it in their citations. As to the 
they naturally divide themselves; how- 1 modern Vulgate, there are a vast num- 
ever, lb.-- words follow one another in | ber of editions very different from each 
the same order as they do in the edition i other. Cardinal Ximc lesMias inserted 
<if Vander Ilooght. ’This edition is one in the Bible of Ouiphitum, correct- 
printed on an excellent type: the Sa- j ed and altered in many places. R. Ste- 
rna ritan text, according to’ the copy in ivens, and the doctors ot Louvain, have 
the London Pol) glut, is exhibited in a : taken great pains in correcting the ino- 
(olumn parallel with the Hebrew text;]; dern Vulgate. The be„st edition of Ste- 
tliose parts of it only being introduced ivens’s I^itin Bible is that of 1540, re- 
in winch it diHers Trom the Hebrew, rpriuted 1545, in which are added on 
The numerous variations, both of the 1 the margin the various readings of sc- 
Saniarit.in manuscript from th * printed vend Latin manuscripts which he had 
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consulted? The doctors of Louvain re- 1 | from the originals by Protestants. The 
vised, the modern Vulgate after R. Stc- !j most esteemed are those of Munster, 
sens, and added t'Ae various readuigs of ji Leo Judu, Castalio, and Trcmellius ; 
several Latin manuscripts. The* best ! the three last of \vhivh have been re- 
ef 'the Louvain editions are those in i. tainted various times. Munster yanb- 
w liich are added the critical notes of ijlished his version at Basil in 1.5.) 1, which 
Francis Lucas, of Bruges. All these «. he afterwards revised : he published a 
reformations of the Latin Bible were | correct edition in 15 -Id. Castalio’s line 
made before the time of pope Sixtus V.. j Latin pleases most people; but then* 
and Clement VIII. ; since which people fare some who think it ailcctcd: the best 
have not presumed to make any altera- edition is that in 1573. Leo Juda\s \ cr*- 
t.i<»ns, excepting in comments and sepa- ji sion, altered a little by the divines ,<>f 
rate notes. The correction of Clement ■■ Salamanca, was added to the ancient 
VI 11. in lj92, is now the standard j Latin edition, as published by R. Sto 
throughout all the Romish churches : !j vrns, with notes, under the name of 
that pontiff made two reformations ; | Vatablus’s Bible, in 1545. It was con- 
hut it is the first of them that is follow- j, demned by the Parisian divines, hut 
cd. From this the Bibles of Plantin ,| printed, with some alterations, bv the 
'Were done, and from those of Plantin I, Spanish divines *of Salamanca. Those 
nil the rest; so that the common Biftes!; of Junius, Tremellius, and Be/.a, arc 
have none of the after-corrections tof j: considerably exact, .and have undergone 
the same Clcfhcnt VIII. It is a heavy |ia great number of editions. \\ r c- may 
chargt* that lies on the editions of pflp’e i;add a fourth class of Latin Bibles, conw 
('lenient, viz. that they have some new jj prebending the Vulgate edition, cor- 
texts added, and many f>ld ones altered, i« reeled from the originals. JThc Bible 
to countenance and confirm what they |j of Isidoms Clams is of this number; 
call the catholic doctriift*. There are u that author, not contented with re- 
a great number of Latin Bibles of tlu* ■' storing the ancient Latin copy, has eor- 
third class, comprehending ^ie versions j! rected the translator in a great number 
from the originals of the sacred books '' of places which he thought ill rendered 
made within these 2U0 years. 'LJie first ;J Some Protestants have followed the 
is that of Sautes Pagnimis, a Dominican, ji same method ; and, among others, An- 
under the jjatronage of Leo X. printed , drew * and Luke Osiandyr, who ha*e 
•at Lv 011 s, 111 quarto, in 1527, rrtuoh es-|!each ])iiblished a new edition of the 
United 1>\ the Jews. This the* author jj Vulgate, corrected from the originals, 
improved in a second edition. In 1542 jl 3.?. Bulks, Muscovite. Sec Nos. 33 
there was a beautiful etlition of the same :I and 39. 

at Lvons, in folio, with abhoha published 34 Bulks, Oriental. See Nos. 12, 
umli r the name of Michael Villanova- 13, 15, IP, 20, 23, 3.5, 43, 42. 
nus, i. e. Michal Servetus, author of .35. Bulks, Persian. Some of the 
the M/io/ia. '^hose of Zurich, have like- ^fathers seem to say that all the Scrij>- 
wise published an edition of Pngninus’s jitinu vvas formerly tnyislated into the 
Bible in quflrto; and R. Stevens re- |. language of the Persians ; but we pave 
printed it in folio, with the Vulgate, in j nothing now remaining of the ancient 
15 >7, pretending to give it more correct !j version, which was certainly done from 
than in the former editions. There is !the Scptu.rgint. The Persian Penta- 
also another edition of 1586, in four ! tench, printed in the London Pol \ glut, 
columns, under the name of Vatablus; i is without doubt, the work of rabbi Ja- 
and we find it again, in the Hamburg ]rob,a Persian Jew. It jvas published 
edition of the Bible, in four languages. J by the Jews at Constantinople in 15 > J 
Jn the number pf Latin Bibles is also i In the same Pol vfilot we have likewise 
u mi ally ranked the version of the same j the four evangelists in Persian, with a 
Pagiunus, corrected or rather rendered j Latiif translation; but this app'-^j^v cry 
literal, by Arias Montanus; which cor- \ modern, incorrect, and of little use, 
rection beini^ approv ed of by the doc- jj Walton savs, this version was written 
tors of Louvain, ccc. was inserted in the | above four lumdred years ago. Another 
Polyglot Bible of Philip II. and since in * version of the Gospels was published at 
that of London. There have been va- j Cambridge by Wheloc, in the seven- 
nous editions of this in folio, quarto, : | teenth century. There are also two 
and octavo ; to which have been added Persian versions of the Psalms made 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, j from the vulgar Latin, 
and the Greek of the New. The best J 36. Hulks, Poliah. The first Polish 
of them all is the first, which is in folio, J version of the Bible, it is said, was that 
1571. Since the reformation, there have composed bv Hadcvvich, wife ot Jagel- 
oeen several Latin versions of the Bible j Ion, duk# of Lithuania, who embraced 
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Christianity in the year 1 390. In 1599 !| tiful character: and since his time there 
there* was a Polish translation of the i ha\e been several other editions.. Ga* 
Bible. published at Cracow, which was i| hriel Sionita published a beautiful Syriac 
the work of several divines of that na- '[ edition of the Psalms at Paris in 1526* 
libh, and in which James Wieck, a Je- '! with a Latin interpretation. There is a 
suit, had a principal share. The Pro- j Svriac copy of the Bible written in the 
levants, in 1 596 , published a Polish Bi- \[ Estrangelo character, and was brought 
hie fiv.m Luther's Germ.in version, and tiom the Christians of- Trayaiicore, 
dedicated it to Cladislaus, fourth king | being a present from Mar Dionysius 
of Poland. the resident bishop at Cadenatte to Dr. 

37 Billies, Polyglot. Sec Nos. ij Buchanan, The Size is large folio in 
31. * I, parchment: the pages are written in 

38. Bnm-s, Kuwait; or, ! three columns, each column containing 

3‘>. Biru-.s, Srluvoninn. The Bus - m sixty lines. It is supposed to have 
si. ms or Mum-ov ites, published the Bible j! been written about the seventh century 
in tin ir language in 1581. It was tr.uis- '! Dr. White, it is said, has for seme time 
l irom the Greek by St. Cyril, the ! | been engaged in reprinting the Syriac 
apostle of the Sclav oni.ms; but tliis old i Old Testament. 

version being too obscure, Ernest Gliik, " ^2. Bibiks, Turkish. In 1666 a 
who bad b< on carried prisoner to Mus- ii Turkish New Testament was printed 
cow after the taking of Narva, under- ,j in^Lop.don to be dispersed in the East, 
took a new translation of the Bible into j In. 1721, it is said, thc^grand ScignoF* 
*.Vki\ oniaii ; who dying in 1705, tlie ;• ordi rid an impression of Bibles :il Cion 
C,. .sr Piter appointed some particular ;! stunt Miuplc, that they might he con 
divines tn finish the translation; but i. traced with M&homct’s oracle, the Al- 
whether it was ever printed we cannot j coian. The modern (ireeks in 'Purkey 
sav. ^ j liave also a tfanslution of the Bible in 

iO. Bnii.k.s, S 'furnish. The first Spa- \ t!uir language, 
nbh Bible that we hear of, is that im n- I* -15. BtnChs. IFrlrh. There was a 
ni led by Cvnrian de \alcra, vv hicli he Welch translation of the Bible made 
sav s v» as published about l iOO. The , from the original in the time of queen 
ep.sti' and Gospels were published in Elizabeth, in consequence of a bill 
Chat language bv Ambrose de Mofltesian ' brought into the llouse of Commons 
in l‘>13; the whole Bible h\ Ca^siodoie for thi^ purpose in 1563: it w;is printed 
d; Kyv na, a C«il> inist, in 1569 ; and the m folio in l.di.Sh Another version, which 
NYvv Ti stament, dedicated to the cm- ■; is the st.mdard translation for that lan- 
f» ror Charles \'., hv Francis Kuzina, ' gunge, was printed in 1620: it is called 
j '.hi! wise called Drltnuler, in 15-J5. ' Parry's Pubic. An impression of this 
Hi' Ti-t Bible which was printed in was printed in 1690, called liisho/i 
S; ■ . 1 1 i ■ u h for ‘.lie use of the Jews was tli.it ji 'Lloyd's Dibit : these were in folio. 
p 1 "id d at Ferrara hi 1555, in Gothic i 'Phe iirst octavo impr&sion of the 
'di ’ract. i s, and f dedicated to Ilercuk s ■: Welch Biiilc was made in 1650. 

IPIJste, duke ot Ferrsca. This version 4-1. Bioi.ks, Bengalee. It is with 
N vu*\ ancient, and was pmhahlv in use i' plea^iii'* we add to all the above ac- 
.nmng I'.u Jews of Spam before* Ferdi- . counts, that a translation of the N«-w 
mad ;ii” l Lobelia expelled t lit m out of . 'Pestament into the Sh.mscrit, and tin* 
,! eii‘ dmnuiMns :>i J-i92. A flew veryjii^t volume of the Bengalee Bib!" are 
violi.r opposed* .1 from the eat holic i| « mv completed, bv the missionaries le- 
■ -e-*g*. . the coMt of Spain ordered Spa- jj si.Vnt in that part. 
nCa B b-.-s to l>e printed by rov .d ant no- )i Much has turn done bv the British 
•'■t ' ■ » L '.*6, and put*ir.to th" hands of ;| and Foreign Bible Society, in piintmg 


■ -e-g*. . the com! of S|);iin ordered Spa- 
niCi B o ■ ■ 's to be printed by rov al out no- 


• ■t ' ■ ! L and put*ir.tn tin* hands of i| and Foreign Bible Society, in piintmg 
in - a *J- ■ ot all tanks, as well as to be " new editions of the Sc riptures hi various 
'■scifciib^ublic worsh'p. ^ ^ 41 .j langu .g-s. The "eader will fin*. much 

*1. Bir si*.s, Syriac. The**c are ex- '! pleading information on the subj- ct, in 
t n t two v i isions of the Old Testament I; the Annual Beport* of tlqit Scc ; cty. 
in theSvrinc language ; one from thej See ir I /> 'tg’s Dibliuthccu Surra ; 
Scptmyeii. 1 , vvliich is anciynt, and niiule i| 1 Fulfil /Miot/ieca JDbiWu, vol. ii. . ]>. 
Ijrob^tjJv aljout tb.e time (4’ ('ojislantine: : 358 ; Johnson's Hhitoiical jlrcoiu l tf 
uu’ tyther called antir/na vt vm/ilex,' J'.ir^hsh Trunslatiuos of the Dibit' ; 
made horn the Hebrew, as some sup- j Dewin' Jt Hist, of t hr Translations of 
pp^v, aiioiit the time <4‘ tHc a • jostles, jj the Pihlr into P.ngl'xh ; jYt'Vxom^s 
Ph ; s version is printed in the iVilvgh'ts. Historical virr • of ' English Trunsl-b- 
'■r L-.u ! mi aiivl Lari'-. In 1 56 J, Wed- I tions ; Butler's Horn 0 Dibhrtv ; and the 
’■M..nM.n!ms orinu d the w’n'Ie New Ti s- ,i art’cle Biblk in the EnajclofiiViiia 
Lame at in Suvic, aLWie' 1 .:*.', a he .a- . Dritannira and JYrthrnsis. 
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BIBLIO’tylANCY, a kind of divina- v pIGOTRY consists in being obsti- 
tion performed by means of the Bible. |! natelv and perversely attached to our 
It consisted in takine packages of Scrip- !', own opinions ' or, as some have defined 
lure at hazard, and drawing jndirafiyns 1 it, “a tenacious adherence to a system 
thence concerning things future. It j 1 adapted without investigation, aiul do# 
was much used at the consecration of |j femled without argument, accompanied 
bishops. F. J. Davidius, a Jesuit, has j. with a malignant intolerant spirit to 
published a bibliomancy under the bor- |: wards all who differ. ” It must be dis- 
vowed name o# Veridicus Christianas. tinguished from love to truth, which 
■It lias been affirmed tlu’it some well- influences a man to embrace it where- 
meaning people practise a kind of bi- ever he finds it ; and from true zeal, 
blinmanr.v with respect to the future | which is an ardour of mind exciting it<^ 
state of their souls ; and, when they possessor to defend and propagate the 
ha\e happened to fix on a text of ail principles he maintains. Bigotry is a 
awful nature, it has almost driven them | kind of prejudice combined with a cer- 
to despair. It certainly is not tKc way tain degree of malignity. It is thus ex- 
to know the mind of God by choosing amplified and distinguished by a sensible 
detached parts of Scripture, or by writer. “ When Jesus preached, pre- 
drawing a card on which a passage may judice cried, Can any good thing re me 
be written, the sense of which is to bet out of ‘Nazareth? t'rucify him, crucify 
gathered only from the context. € him, said bigotry. Why? what evil 

BlDDELfANJ), so called from John " hath he done ?* replied candour.” Bi-? 
Biddle, \feho in the year 1644 formed any gotry is mostly prevalent with t]io*e 
independent congregation in London.] who arc ignorant ; who have taken up 
He taught that Jesus Christ, to the in- j principles without due examination 
tent that he might be our brother, and ' and who are naturally of a niordk* and 
have a fellow-feeling of out infirmities, contracted disposition. It is often iv ni- 
and so become the more ready to help fested more in unimportant sentiments, ■ 
us, hath no other than a human nature; nr the circumstantials of religion, than 
and therefore in this very natifte is not the essentials of it! Simple bigotry is 
only a person, since none but a human the spirit of persecution without the 

f arson can be our brother, but also* our power; persecution is bigotry armed 
iord and God. • with po^er, and* canyiug its will into . 

Biddle, as well as Socinus and either act. As it is the effect of igifnruncc, so 
Unitarians before and since, made no it is the nurse (f it, because it precludes 
scruple of calling Christ God, though free enquiry, and is an enemy to truth : 
he believed him to lie a luiman creature it cuts also 'the very sinews of charity, . 
only, on account of the divine sovereign- and destroys moderation and mutual 
tv with which he was invested. good will. If we consider the difierunt 

BIDDING PRAYER. It was part makes of men’s minds, our own igiuv- 
of the office of the deacons in the pri- j| rance, the liberty that all men have to 
miti\e church Fo be monitors and di- |j think for* themselves, the admirable 
rectors of the, people in their public n example our Lord has sct«us of a con- 
devotions in the church. To this end |; trary spirit, and th ethane fill effects of* 
they made use of certain known forms this disposition, wc must at once be 
of words, to give notice when each part convinced of .its impropriety, fl 
of the sen ire .began. Agreeable to this contradictor/ is it to sound reason, and 
ancient practice is the form “Let us how inimical to the peaceful religion 
pray,” repeated before several of the we profess to maintain as Christians 1 — 
i MMyors in the English liturgy. Bishop See Pkrskcution, amLbdbks under 
Ihmiet, in his History of the Reforma- that article. , 

riou, \ol. ii. p. 20, • lias preserved the BIOGRAPHY, Religious, or the lives 
form as it was in use before the refor- of illustijous and pious men, are well 
m.ition, which was this: — After the worthy of perusing. The advantages 
preacher had named and opened his of religious biography are too well 
text, he called on the people to go to krtfcwn to need a recital in this place, 
their prayers, telling them what they We shall only, therefore, point out some 
were. to pray for: lie shall pray, says of the best pieces, which the reader 
he, for the king, the pope, &c. After may peruse at his leisure : — 
which, all the people said their beads ( Hunter's Sacred Biogru/Jiy ; Rohin- 
in a general silence, and the minister sou's Scripture Characters; Hunter's 
kneeled down likewise, and said his: j History of Christ; J. Taylor's Life of 
they were to sav a paternoster, avc j Christ; Cave's JJves of the y/posties ; 
maria , fkc. and then til sermon pro- Cave's Jjvfa of the Pothers; Fox's 
reeded. Lrtes of the Martyrs; jY M iior 
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Mam' 8 Lives; Fuller’s and Claris |i phemy is an injury offered to God, by 
Javcs ; Gilpin’s Lives of Wickhffe, j 1 den) ing that which is due and belong- 
Cranmer, La timer Walton’s Lives'} mg to him, or* attributing to him what 
by Zouch ; Barter’s jYurrativr of the ;■ is agreeable to'nis nature. “Three 
most remarkable Passages of his J, Jr tli ngs,” says a divine, “are essential to 
and Times , by Silvester; PujwrPss this crime ; 1. God must he the object. 
Nonconformist Memorial ; Livis of /- > .|j — ‘J. The words spoken or written, in- 
and NL Henry ; Life of Hi: lab art on ; j; dependent of consequences which others 
Orton’s Memoirs of Doddridge; Gil- jj may derive from them, must he inju- 
lies’ Life of Whitfield; Doddridge’s |! nous in their nature. — And, 3. He. who 
Life of Gardner; Life of Wesley by j commits the crime must do it knowing- 
f lamp son, Coke , More, and Whitehead ; j ly. T'hjs is real blasphemy ; but there 
M id db- ton's Biographia Evargchca ; is a relative blasphemy, as when a man 
Edwards' s Life of D. Brainrrd ; Gib- l| may be guilty ignorantly by propa- 
bon’s Life of If atts; Brown’s Life of i gating opinions which dishonour God, 
llervey; Fawcett’s Life of 1 Icy wood ; | the tendency of wliich he does not per- 
Brown’s Lives in his Student and J’as- liceivc. A man may lie guilty of this 
tor; Burnet’s Life of Rochester ; Hay- || constructively : for if he speak freely 
ley’s Life of Cow her ; Benson’s Life ij against received errors, it will be con- 
i’;/" FU teher; Jaifs Life of Winter; jc .trued into blasphemy.” Bv the English 
Cecil’s Life of Newton ; Priestley’s Jaws, blasphemies of God, as denying 
Chart, oj" Biography, with a Book dr- j his being or providence, and all contu- 
senbing it, rjnio. ; llaweis’s Life of .puclious reproaches of 'Jesus Christ, &c. 
Romanic ; Puller’s Life of Peurce. arc offences by the coftimnn law, and 
BISHOE, a prelate consecrated for punishable hy fine, imprisonment, and 
the spiritual govemment of a diocese. pillory; and, oy the statute law, he that 
'The word comes from tfle Saxon bis- denies one. of the persons in the Tn 
chop, and that from the Greek c^ni^ef, nity, or averts that there are more 
an overseer, or inspector. It is a long than one God, or denies Christianity to 
time since bishops have been distin- be t me, ‘for the first offence is rendered 
guished from mere ‘priests, or presby- wcuDablc of any office ; for the second, 
ters ; but whctluyr that distinction be of jl ndjijflgcd incapable of suing, being ex- 
divine or human right; whether it was ecutor or guardrail, receiving any gift 
settled in' the apostolic age, or intro- or legacy, and to be imprisoned for 
(hired since, is much controverted. voar>. According to the law of Scot- 
Cluirchmcn in general plead for the land, blasphemy is punished with death : 
di\ inc right ; while the Dissenters sup- these laws, however, in the present" 
pose that the word.no where signifies |j age, are not enforced; the legislature 
n tore than a pastor or presbyter ; the 1 thinking, perhaps, that spiritual oilenccs 
very same persons being called bishops should lie left to be punished by the 
and elders, or presbyters, Acts xx. 17, (Deity rather than by human statutes. 
L’8. 1 Pet. v. 1, 3. Tit! i. 5, 7s Phil. f. 1. Campbell’s Prel. JJis£. vol. i. p. 395 ; 
Sec Episcopacy. All the bishops of Robinson’s Script. Plea , p. 58. 

England are pqfcys of the realm, except BLASPHF.mY AGAINST THE 
the bishop of imn ; and as such sit and HOLY GHOST. See Umpahpona- 
vot*in the house of lords. Besides two blk Sint. 

archbishops, there are* twenty-four BODY OF DIVINITY. Sec Tfir- 
bi.vmps iu England, exclusive 'of the oi.ooy. 

bishop of Scdor and Man. 'Flic bishops BOGOMILI, or BogarmHvf, a sect 
of Loiidofi, % rham, and Winchester, of heretics which arose about the year 
take the precedence of the other hi- 1179. They held that the use of 
shops, wno rank after them according churches, of the sacrament of the 
Ai r tluir seniority of ronsec rat km. Set Lord’s supper, and all praver except 
iVris. .opacy. the Lord’s nra\ er, ought to be abolish- 

BLASPHEMY, from lUac-pu ,«/*, ac- ed; tlmt ttie Baptism of Catholics is 
cording to Dr. Campbell, properly de- imperfect; that the persons of the Tri- 
noti-*, calumny, detraction, reproachful nity arc unequal, and that they often 
or abusive language, against whom so- |j made themselves visible to tlio.se .of 
eveif. it be vented. It is in Scripture J: their sect. 

applied to reproaches not aimed against!) BOHEMIAN BRETHREN, a sect 
God only, but man also, Rom. iii. 8. of Christian reformers which sprung up 
Rom. xiv. 16. 1 Pet. iv. 4. (■ r. It is, jj in Bohemia in the- year 14-67. They 
however, mere peculiarly restrainechto treated the pope and carTlinals as anti- 
e\ il or reproachful Voi-fls offered to j) christ, and the church of Rome as the 
God. According to Liuyvood, bias- jj whore spoken of in tlic Revelations. 
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Thcv rcjurted the sacraments of the j beauty, that she had her admirers. 
Romish church, and (hose l:i\ men for From' her phildhood to her old age she 
their ministers. r J*hey held tlu; t\cnp- ,| had an extVaordinarv turn of mind, 
tint's to be the <uiij nde of faith, ^mcl <j She set up for a reformer, and pu!>lisli- 
rejected the popish ceremonies in the ,i C(4 a great number of books filled vvitii 
celebration of the mass; nor cud they : l very singular motions; the most re- 
make me of any other prayer than the markable of winch are entitled, The 
Lord's pr.ner. They consecrated lea- Light of the J lor Id, and The J'attunomj 
\ened bread. *Thcv allowed no adora-j of Truth. In her confession of faiiii, 

’ tion but of Jesus Christ in the commu- 1 she professes her belief in the Serip- 
nion. They rebaptizee^ all such as joined tures, the divinity and utoneimnt of 
thomsehes to their congregation. They Christ. She believed also that mail iy 
abhorred the worship of saints and perfectly free to resist or receive dr* iuo 
images, prayers for the dead, ccliba- grace; that (Jod is ever unchangeable 
civs, vows, arftl fasts; and kept none of love towards all his creatures, and do.es 
the n sti\ als but Christmas, Easter, and not indict any arbitrary punishment ; 
Whitsuntide. but thtt the evils they ’sutler are the 

In 1505 they were accused bv the Ca- natural consequence of sin; that reli- 
tholirs to king Ladislaus 11., who pub- gion consists not i^i outward forms of 
1 shed an edict against them, forbidding worship nor s\ stems of faith, but in an 
them to bold any meetings, either ^)ri# entire 'resignation to the will of (>od. 

\ atclv or publicly. When Luther de- She held many extravagant notions?, 
cl.ired Jilmself against the church oS among which, it is said, she asserted 
Koine, the Bohemian brethren endea- that Adam, before the fall, possessed 
mured to join his party.# At first, that the principles of both sexe 1 ?; that in an 
reformer showed a great aversion to ecstacv, God represented Aclanf to hu 
{hem; but, the Bohemians pending their | mind in his original state; as also the 
deputies to him in 1555, wh a full ac- ; beauty of the first world, and how lie 
count of their doctrine**, hc % acknow-j had drawn. from it the chaos ;4ind that 
ledged that they were a society of Chris- i c\ cry thing was bright transparent, 
lians #liosc doctrine came nearest to and darted hath lift; and ineflable. glor\ 
the purity ot the Gospel. This secfpub- with a numbey of otlier wild ideas. She 
l islied another confession of faith in 1555, dressed .like a hermit, and travelled, 
in which they renounced anabaptism, , through France, Holland, Eflgl land, and 
wliieh they at first practised : •upon 1 Scotland. She died at Fanekir, in the 
which a union was concluded with the j province of Frisc, October 50, 1680. 
Lutherans, and afterwards with the j Her works have been printed in 18 , 
'/uinglians, wdiose opinions from thence- ! vols. 8vo. . t 

forth tlu-v continued to follow. BOYLE'S LECTURES, a coqr.se- of 

BOOIv OF SPORTS. See Sports, eight sermons, preached annually; set. 
BORBELLJjSTS, a Christian sect in on foot by the honourable K, Boj le, by 
Holland, so named from their founder a codicil annexed to bis will, in 
Bom-1, a nnn.of great learning in the whose design, as expressed by the in- 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues. j stitu tor, is* to prove the truth of tire 
They reject the use of the sacraments, I Christian religion against infidels, with- 
publlc jiraver, and all other external out descending to any contimcrsics 
acts of worship. They assert that all I among Christians, and ’to answer new 
the Christian churches of the world! difficulties, scruples, &c. For the si ip- 
ha\c degenerated from the pure apos- j port of this lecture he assigned the rent 
lelic doctrines, because they have «uf-j of his house in Crwked Ltfhe to some 
icrnl the word of God, which is infalli- [ learned dix inc; within the hills of mt>r- 
ble, to he expounded, or rather oorrupt- i, talrtv, to be elected for a term not cx- 
ed, by doctors who are fallible. They \ ceeding® three years. But, the fund 
lead a very austere life, and employ a .| proving precarious, the salary wyrf*iil 
great part of their goods in alms. " || paid ; to remedy which inconvenience, 

BOU RIGNQN1&TS, the followers !|, archbishop T er.iiison procured a \rarh 
of Antoinette .Bourignon, a lady in i stipend of 501. for ever* to be paid quar- 
Fraucc, who pretended to particular; terlv, charged on a farm in the parish 
inspirations. She was born at Lisle in ■ of Brill, in the county of Bucks. To 
• 1616. At lu*r birth she was so deform-^ this appointment we "are indebted lin- 
ed, that it was debated some days in the 1 many excellent defences of natural and 
•family whether it? was not proper to! revealed religion, 
stifle her as a monster ; but, her defor-j •BRANDENBURG. Cnntevdrn of. A 
mitv diminishing, she was spared: and* formulary or confession ot faith, drawn 
afterwards obtained such u degrte of | up in Lhc’eijy ot Brandenburg h\ oi\V:r 
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of the elector, with a view to reconcile 
the tenets of Luther with thgse of Cal- 
v in, and to put an end to the disputes 
occasioned, by the confession of Augs- 
Lwreh . See A u g s d it kg h Con v k ssi U ; . 

BRETHREN ANI)*SISTERS OF 
THE FREE SPIRIT, an appellation 
assumed by it sect which sprung up to- 
wards the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and gained many adherents in 
Italy, France, and Germany. They 
tpoli their denomination from the words 
of St. Paul, Horn. viii. 2, 14. and main- 
tained that ti\e true children of God 
were invested with perfect freedom 
from the jurisdiction of the law. They 
held that all things flowed by emifnation 
from God ; that rational souls were por- 
tions of the Deity ; Jliat the universe 
w.is God; and tliat by the power of 

* contemplation they were united to the 
Deity, and acquired hereby a glorious 
and sublime liberty, both from the sin- 
ful lusts and the common instincts of 
nature, with'a variety of other enthusi- 
astic nations. Many edicts were pub- 
lished against them; but they continued 
till about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. • 

BKK.THRF.ta AND CLERKS OF 
THE COMMON LIFE, a denomina- 
tion assumed by a religious fraternity 

. towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The\' lived under the rule of St. 
Augustin, and were said to be eminent- 
ly useful in promoting the cause of rc- 

• ligion and learning. 

BRETHREN WHITE, were the 
followers of a priest from the Alps 
about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. They and their leader were 
arrav ed in white garments. Their lead- 
er carried aboht a c^pss like a standard. 
IFis apparent sanctity and devotion 
drew together a number of followers. 
This deluded enthusiast practised many 
acts of mortification and penance, and 
endeavoured to persuade the Europeans 
to renew the holy war. Boniface IX. 
ordered him to lie apprehended, and 
committed to the ‘flames; upon which 
his followers dispersed. 

BRETHREN UNITED. See Mo- 
ravians. 

BREVIARY, the book containing the 
dailv service of the church of Rome. 

RKIDGETINS, or Brigittins, an 
order denominated front St. Bridgit, or 
Birgit, a Swedish lady, in the fourteenth 
century. Their rdle is nearlv that of 
Augustin. The Brigittins profess great 
mortification, poverty, and self-denial : 
and inev are not to* possess any thing 
they can call their own, not so much us 
ci'i Julfpcuuv ; m.f even to t<vic.h money 


on any account. 'Phis order spread 
■ much through Sweden, Germany, and 
the Netherlands. ]fi England we read 
of Wit one monastery' of Brigittins, and 
this built by Henry V. in 1415, opposite 
to Richmond, now’ called Sion House; 
the ancient inhabitants of which, since 
the dissolution, are settled at Lisbon. 

BRIEFS, (/apostolical) arc letters 
which the pope dispatches to princes 
and other magistrates concerning any 
public affair. 

BROTHERS, Lay, among the Ro- 
manists, are illiterate persons, who de- 
vote themselves in some convent to the 
service of the religious. ■ 

BROWNISTS, a sect that arose 
among the puritans towards the close of 
me sixteenth century ; so named from 
tfrk’ir leader, Robert Brown. He was 
(educated at Cambridge, and was a man 
of good parts and some learning. lie 
Ifegan to inveigh openly against* die ce- 
remonies of the church, at Norwich, in 
1580; hut, befog much opposed by the 
bishops, hc\with his congregation left 
England, aijd settled at Middlclmrgh, 
in Zealand, where they obtained leave 
to worship God in their own way, and 
form a church according to their own 
modej. They soon, however, b<?gan to 
differ among themselves ; so that Brown, 
growing weary of'liis office, returned to 
England in 1589, renounced his prin J 
ciple^of separation, and was preferred 
to the rectory of a church in Northamp- 
tonshire. He died in prison in 16 d 0. 
The revolt of’ Brown was attended with 
the dissolution of tiie church at Middle- 
hurgh ; but the seeds of Brownism which 
he had sown in England were so far 
from being destroyed, that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in a speech in 1 j 92, computes 
no less than 20,000 of this sect. 

The articles of their faith seem to be 
nearly the same as those of the church 
of England. The occasion of their se- 
paration was not, therefore, anv fault 
they found with the faith, but only with 
the discipline and form of government 
of the churches in s England. They 
equally charged corruption on the epis- 
copal and presbyterian forms ; nor 
would they join with any other reform- 
ed churcii, because theV were not as- 
sured of the sanctity ami regeneration 
•)f the members tha f pomposed it. They 
condemned the solemn celebration of 
marriages in the church, maintaining t 
that matrimony Doing a political con- * 
tract, the confirmation thereof ought to # 
conic from the civil magistrate; an opi- 
nion in which they are not Angular. 
Thev^would not allow the children of 
such as were not members of the Church 
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(O be baptized. They rejected all forms Brownists, too, were the famous John 
of prayer, and heii that the Lord’s Robinson, a part of whose- congregation 
praver was not to be recited as a prfcy- from Leyden, in Holland, made tne first 
er, 0 'eing only given for a rule or model permanent settlement in Nftrth Amen- 
whereon all our prayers are to be form- ca ; and the laborious Cannc, the au % 
ed. Their form of church government thor of the marginal references to the 
was nearly as fallows. When a church , Bible. • 

. was to be gathered, such* as desired to I BUCHANITES, a sect of enthusi- 
hc members of it made a confession of asts who sprung up in the west of Smi- 
th air faith in the presence of each other, land about 1783, and took their name 
and signed a co\ enant, by which they from a Mrs. Buchan, of Glasgow, win/ 
obliged themselves to walk together in gave herself out to be the woman spo- 
the order of the Gospel, The whole ken of in the Revelations ; and that all 
power of admitting and excluding mem- who believed in her should be taken up 
hers, with the decision of all controver- to heaven without tasting death, as the 
sics, was lodged in the brotherhood, end of the world was near. They nou r 
Their church officers were chosen from increased much ;.and the death of th- 
amnrig themselves, and separated tej leader within a year or two afterwards, 
their several offices by fasting, prayer; occasioned their dispersion, by putting 
and imposition of hands. But they did* an end to their hopes of reaching tlu* 
not allow the priesthood to be any dis- New Jerusalem without death, 
tinct ordbr. As the vote of the brethren* BUDN/EANS, a sect in Poland, who 
made a man a minister, so the same disclaimed the worship of Christ, and 
power could discharge Him from his ! run into many wild hypotheses* Bud- 
office, and reduce him to a mere lay- 1 nams, the founder, was" publicly cxcom- 
man again; and as they mgtytained the j niunicatcd in 1584, with all his disciples, 
bounds of a church to be no greater ii but afterwards he was admitted to the 
than what could meet together in one communion of the Socinian sect, 
place, and join in one communion, so BULLS,' Popish, arc letters called 
the power of these officci'S* was pre- apostolic by the Canonists, strengthened 
scribed within the same limits. — The with a leaden •seal, and containing in 
minister of one church could not ad- | them tlu? decrees and commandments 
minister the Lord’s supper to another, of the pope. 

norlfhptize the children of any but those BURGHER SECEDERS, a nume- 
nf his nvn society. Any lay brother rous and respectable class of dissenters 
was allowed the liberty of giving a word from the church of Scotland, who were 
of exhortation to the people; and it was originally connectecf with the associate 
usual for some, of them after sermon to presbytery; but, some difference of sen- 
ask questions, and reason upon the doc- timent arising about the lawfulness of 
trines that luid« been preached. In a taking the Burgess oath, a separation 
word, ca ety church on their model is a ensued in 1/39; in consequence of which, 
body corporatcjhaving full power to do those who pleaded for the affinnatho 
even thing in themselves, without being obtained the appellation of Burgher, 
accountable to any class, synod, convo- and their opponents that of Anti- 
cation, or other jurisdiction whatever. I! burgher Secedcrs. Sec Skcedkks. 

The reader will judge how near the || BURIAL, the interment of a dc- 
Indcpendcnt churches are allied to this ceased person. The rites of burial 
form of government. Sec Indepen- | have been looked upon in all countries 
denis. — The laws were executed with as a debt so sacred, that such as ne- 
giv.it se\ crity on t^ie Brownists ; their lj gjected to discharge them were thought 
hooks were prohibited by queen Eliza- |! accursed. Among the Jews, the privi- 
veth, their persons imprisoned, and 11 lege of lfiirial was denied only to —wv* 
some hanged. Brown himself declared murderers, who were thrown ibut to 
on his death-bed that he had been in putrefy upon the ground. In the Cligis- 
thirtv-two different prisons, in some of tian church, though good men always 
which lie could not see his hand at desired the privilege of interment, \et 
noon-day. They were so much perse- they were not, like the heathens, so 
cuted, that thev resolved at hist to quit concerned for their bodies, as to think 
the country. Accordingly many retired it any detriment to them if either tli 
and settled at Amsterdam, where they barbarity of an* enemy, or some other' 
formed a church, and chose Mr. Johnson |j accident, deprived them of this privi- 
fheir pastor, and after hhn Mr. A ins- j lege. The primitive church denied the 
worth, author of the learned Common- I' more solemn rites of burial only to un- 
i ary on the Pentateuch. Their church ;! baptized ifrAons, self-murderers, and 
flourished near }0(J years. Among the ;j excom niunicatcd persons, who con- 
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tinned obstinate and impenitent in a 
manifest contempt of the church’s cen- 
sures. The place of burial among the 
Jews was iu*vc.r particularly determfh- 
ed. We find they had graves in the 
ffnvn and country, upon the highway or 
gardens, and upon mountains. Among 
the Greeks the temples were made re- 
positories for the th ud, in the primitive 
ages; yet, in the latter ages, the Greeks 
ils well as the Romans buried the dead 
without the cities, and chiefly by the 
highways. Among the primitive Chris- 
tians, burying in cities was not allowed 
flu* the first three hundred years, nor 
in churches for many ages after; the 
dead bodies being first deposited in the 
atrium or church-vard, and porches and 
porticos of the church: hereditary Jbu- 


!i rying-placcs were forbidden till the 
1 twelfth century. Funeral Rites. 
Aseto burying in churches, we find a 
difference of opinion: some have thought 
it improper that dead bodies should be 
interred in the church. Sir Matthew 
Hale used to say, that johurches were 
for the living, /mil church-yards for the 
dead. In the famous Bishop Hall’s will 
we find this passage: after desiring a 
private funeral, he says, “ I do not hold 
God’s 1 muse a meet repository for the. 
dead bodies of the greatest saints.” Mr. 
Hervey, on the contrary, defends it, 
and supposes that it tends’ to render our 
assembles more awful; and that, ils 
the bodies of the s;iints are the Lord’s 
property, they should be reposed in his 
nouse. 
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CABBALA, a Hebrew word, signi- 
fying tradition: it is used for a myste- 
rious kind of science .pretended to have 
been delivered by revelation to the an- 
cient Jews, and transmitted |^y oral tra- 
dition to those of our times ; serving for 
interpretation of the books both of na- 
ture and Scripture. 

C ABB A LiSTS, the Jewish doctors 
who profess the study of the cabbala. 
They study principally the combination 
of particular words, letters, and num- 
ber-; and by this, they say, they see 
clearly into the sense of Scrjpturc. In 
their op inion. there is not a word, letter, 
number, or acccntjdn the law, without 
.some m\ stery in it; and they even pre- 
Und to discover what is future by tills 
vain study. * 

l)r. Smith has given us the following 
description of the Cabbalistic rabbles 
They h« ve employed the above me- 
thods of interpretation, which have ren- 
dered the Scripture a convenient in- 
strument of suliserviojicv to any pur- 
Ifft-r. which they might choose? Disre- 
gard in# the continuity of subject, and 
thq^uMjfioiiy of parts, in any Scriptural 
composition’, they selected sentences, 
and broken pieces of sentences, and 
even.;smglc words and detached letters ; 
ami these they proposed to the igno- 
rant and abused multitude as the an- 
nunciations of truth and* authority. To 
ascertain the native sense of the sar.rpd 
writers, however momentous and valu- 
able, was no otjject of their desire. At- 
tention to the jnst impoit 'of words, to 
the scope of argument, and to the con- 


'nection of parts, was a labour from 
which they were utterly averse, and 
: which they impiously despised. Instead 
j of swell faithful a^id honest endeavours 
! to know the will of God, they stimu- 
lated a sportive ‘'fancy, a corrupt and 
■ ofteqhbsurd ingenuity, to the invention 
| of meanings the most remote fronf the 
design of the inspired writer, and the 
I most foreign from the dictates of an 
: unsophisticated understanding. No part 
of the Scriptures was safe from this 
profanation. The plainest narrative, 
the most solemn command, the most 
clear and interesting declaration of doc- 
trine, were made to berfd beneath this 
irreverent violence. Historv the most 
true, the most ancient, and the most 
important in the world, was considered 
merely as the vehicle of mystic allegory. 
The nile of faith, and the standard of 
indissoluble duty, were made flexible 
and weak as the spider’s web, and the 
commandments of God were rendered 
void. See Dr. Smith 9 *' Sermon on the 
Jpostolic Ministry compared with tlrr 
Pretensions of spurious Religion and 
false Philosophy. 

CA1N1TES, a sect' who sprung up 
about the year 130 ; so called, because 
they esteemed Cain worthy of the 
greatest honours. They honoured those 
who cany in Scripture’ the most visible 
marks ot reprobation ; as the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom, Esau, Korab, Dathan, 
and Abiram. Whey had in particular 
great veneration for Judas, under the 
pretence that the death of Christ had 
saved mankind. 
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CAL1XTINS, a branch of the Hus- !ly. Some suppose that, as the elect only 
sites in Hohemia Jaml Moravia, in the • will be saved, it is to he preached only 
fifteenth century.. The jjrincipal’uoint to them; and, therefore, r-innot unite 
iw which they differed from the church ] njl to come to Christ. Hut to this it, is 
of Home was the use of the chalice j; answered, that an unknown decree can 
fcalix} or communicating in both kinds. She no rule of action, Dent. xxix. 29. 
Calixtms was also ;t mime given to those |' Prow ii. 13 ; that, as we know not who 
among the Littherans who. followed the j r are the elect, wc cannot tell hut lie 
opinions of George Calfklus, a celebra- ’may succeed our endeavours by .ena- 
ted di\ ipe in the sevejitenth centurv, j bling those who are addressed to com- 
who endeatoured to finite the Homish, ! ply with the call, u^d believe; that it is 
Lutheran, and Calvinistic .churches, in ! the Christian minister’s commission to 
the bonds of charity and mutual bene- j preach the Gospel to every creature, 
volonce. II# maintained, 1. That the j Mark xvi. 1.5; that the inspired writers 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, iVevcr confined themselves to preach 
by which he meant those elementary j to saints only, but reasoned with and 
principles whence all its truths flow, j persuaded sinners, 2 Cor. v. 11: — and, 
were preserved pure in all three com- I lastly that a general address to men's 
mini ions, and were contained in t!#it consciences has ffren greatly successful 
^ancient form of doctrine tlftt is vulgarly in promoting their conversion. Acts ii. 
'known by r tin* name of .the apostles* 23,41. Hut it has been asked, if none 
creed.*- -2. That the tenets and opinions but? the elect can believe, and man 
which had been constantly received M lias any ability in himself to comply with 
the ancient doctors, durgig the first five the call, and as the Almighty knows 
centimes, were to be considered as of that none but those to whonuhe gives 
e/|iial truth and authority with the ex- grace ran be* effectually called, of what 
press declarations and -\octjrines of use is it to insist on a general and ex-_ 
Scripture. ^ , tenia! call? To this it is answered,* 

GALL, CALLING, generally do- that, by the external call, gross enor- 
notes God’s invitation to man to parti- nious crimes are, often avoided; habits 
cipate the blessings of salvatioW: it is of vice have been partly conquered; and 
termed effectual , to distinguish it from much moral £ood at least has been pro- 
# that external or common call, of the duced.* It is also ohserved^that thouglP' 
light of nature, but especially jif the a man cannot convert himself, yet lie 
Gospel, in which men are invited to has a power to do some tilings that are 
come to God, but wliicji has no saving materially good, though not good in all 
eflert upon the heart: Jims it is said, those circumstances that accompany or* 
“M.inv are called, hut few chosOn.” flow from regeneration: such were 
Mitt. ::xii. 11. Effectual calling has Allah’s humility, 1 Kings x\i. *29; 
bee ii more particularly defined to be [ Nineveh’s repentance, Jer. iii. 5 ; and 
M the work cjf God’s Spirit, whereby, [ Herod’s, hearing of Jolm, Mark Vi. 20. 
com mcing uj of our sin and misery, en- On the whole, the de.^gn of God in 
lightening our minds with the know- giving this common call m the Gospel 
ledge of Christ, and renewing our wills, is the salvation of his people, the ve- 
il 10 doth persuade and enable us to cm- 1 straining of many from wicked practi- 
brace Jesus Christ, freely offered to us Ices and the Setting forth of the glorious 
in the Gospel.” This may farther be I work of redemption by Jesus Cl i list, 
considered as a call from darkness to See Gill and Ridglry’s Body of Die.; 
light, 1 Pet. ji. 9; from bondage to li- Witeius on the Cov.; andJRrnnct's Ka- 
boity, Gal. ii. 13; from the fellowship | say on the Gosfirl Dutfiemat ion. 
of the world to tike fellowship of Christ, CALVINISTS, those, who embrace 
1 Cor. i. 9, from misery’ to happiness, | the doctrine and sentiments of Cahiu, 

3 Cor. vii. 3.5; from sin to holiness, I the. celebrated reformer of the CJj-nV 
1 1 hess. iv. 7 ; finally, from all created I tian church from Romish superstition 
good to the enjoyment of eternal feli- and doctrinal errors. 

P et - v - 10- It is considered in I John Calvin was bom at Nogen, in 
the Scripture, as an holy calling, 2 Tim. Piqircly, in the year 1509. He first slu- 
i. 9; an high calling , Phil. in. 14; an died the civil law, and was afterwards 
icavcmy calling , Heb. iii. 1 ; and with- | made professor of divinity at Geneva, 
ant refientance , as God will never cast j in the year 1536. His genius, learning, 
on any. who arc; once drawn to him, eloquence, and piety, rendered him re- 
Rom.- xi. 29. ^portable even in the ey es of his enemies. 

It has been a matter of dispute whe- The name of Calvinists seems to have 
ther the Gospel call should be general, I been given at first to those who enibra- 
i. e. preached to all men indiscriminate- J ced not merely the doctrine, but the 



church government and discipline es- ;j obtained that which lie secketh for, but 
tablishcd at (Geneva, and to distinguish " the election hath obtained it, arid the 
them from the Lutherans. Hut since rent arc blinded . — Whom he did fire 


the meeting of the synod of l)oi*t, the destfnate, them lie also called . — 
njune has been chiefly applied to tlinfo give thanks to God always for you 
who embrace his leading \iews of the brethren beloved of the Lord, because 
Gospel, to distinguish them from, the God hath from the beginning chosrji 
Arminians. you to salvation, through- sanctification 

The leading principles taught by Cal- 1 of the Spirit ami belief of the truth. — 
vin, were the same as those of Augus- j As many as were ordained to eternal 
tine. The main doctrines by which those life, believed.” Kph. i. 4. Rom. ix. 
\yhoare called aftePhis name are dis- xi. I — 6. viii. 29, .*10. 2 Thcss. ii. 13. 
tinguished from the Arminians, are rc- Acts xiii. 48. They think also that 
duced to five articles: and which, from the greater pan of these .passages, be- 
their being the principal points dis-* ing found in the epistolary writings, 
cussed at the synod of Dort, have since after the pouring out of the Holy Spirit, 
been denominated the Jive points. These i who was promised to guide the apostles 
are, predestination, particular redenip- into all truth, is an argument in favour 
tion, total depravity,# effectual calling, of the doctrine, 
and the certain perseverance ol the ' They do not consider predestination, 
saints. Itowcver, as affecting the agency oi # 

"The following statement is taken, accountableness of creatures, or as be- 
principally from the writings of Calvin ii% to them any rule of conduct. On 
and the decisions at Dort, compressed ■ the contrary, they suppose them to act 
in as few words as possible. 1 as freely, and tVj be as much the proper 

1. Tht*y maintain that God hath objects of calls, framings, exhortations, 
chosen a certain number of the fallen || promises. an^‘ threatenings, as if no dc- 

— rate of Adam in Christ, before the foun- j * existecl. The connexion in which 

elation of the world, unto eternal glory, || the doctriive is introduced by the divines 
according to his immutable purpose, at Dort, is to account for one sinner’s 
and of his free grace Jtnd love, without believing and being saved rather than 
the least foresight of faith* good works, another ; and such, the Calvinists say, 
.^or any conditions performed 6y the is the connection which it occupies in 
creature; and that the rest of mankind the Scriptures.. 

he was pleased to pass by, and ordain With respect to the conditional pre- 
to dishonour and wrath, for their sins, to destination admitted by the Arminians, 
.the praise of his vindictive justice. they say that aif election upon faith or 
in proof of this they, allege, among good works foreseen, is not that of the 
many other Scripture passages, the fol- Scriptures ; for that election is there 
lowing: “According as he hath chosen made the cause of faith and holiness, 
us in him before the foundation of the and cannot, for this reason, be the effect 
world, that we should be h&ly, and of them. With regard to predestina- 
wiihout blame tieforejiim in love. — For tion to death, they sav, if ‘“the question 
he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on be, Wherefore did God decree to punish 
whom I will have mercy, and I will those who are punished? the answei; 
have compassion on whom I will have !; is, On account of their sins. Hut if it 
compassion. So. then, it is no^ of him j! be, Wherefore did he decree to punish 
that wilUth, nor of him that runneth, p tliem rather than others? there is no 
hut of God, that slioweth mercy. Thou ( »ther reason to be assigned, but that so 
wilt say, theft, Why doth he yet find j| it seemed good in his sight . Eph. i. 3, 
fault; for who hath resisted his will ? || 4. "John vi. 37. Rqm. viii. 29, 30. 
Nay, but, O man! who art thou that Acts xiii. 48. 1 Pet. i. 1. Rom. ix. 15, 
repliest against God? Shall th& thing 10. xi. 5, 6. 

foriflWl i.a y to him that formed it, Why 2. They maintain that though the 
hast thou made me thus? Hath not death of Christ be a most perfect sa- 
thc potter power over the clay, of the crifice, and satisfaction for sins, of in- 
same lump to make one vessel unto finite value, abundantly sufficient to ex- 
honour and another unto dishonour?— piate theftsins of the whole world ; and 
Hath God cast away his people whom though on this ground the Gospel is to 
he foreknew? Wot ye not what the be preached to all mankind indiscrimi- 
Scripturc saith of Elias? Even so at liatcly; yet it was the will of God that 
this present time, also,, there is a rem- Christ, by the blood of the cross, should 
uant according to the election of grace*\ efficaciously redeem all those, and those 
And if bv grace, then it is no more of | only, who were from eternity elected to 
works. What tb3*n ? Isracl^hath not |, salvatiAi, and given to him by the F ather. 
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Calvin docs not appear to have writ- |j of good works . — He loved the churchy 
ten on ' this subject} as a controversy, ^ ana gave himself for it, that he might 


but his comments on Scripture ag^rc 
with the above statement. The follow- 
ing positions arc contained in the reso- 
lutions of the synod of I)oit, under this 
nead of doctrine “ The death of the 
Sou of God is tlfc only and most perfect 
sacrifice and satisfaction for sin's, of in- 
finite value and price, ^abundantly •suf- 
ficient to expiate the sins of the whole 
world. — The promise of the Gospel is, 
■hat whosoever believeth in Christ cru- 
cified shall ivJ! perish, but have ever- 
lasting life; which promise, together 
with the command to repent and be- 
lies c, ought promiscuously and indis- 
criminate! v to be published and pro- 


sanctify and cleanse it and present it tb 
himself, ike. — Ywl they sang a nevfc 
song, saying, Thou art worthy; for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God bu thy blood , out of every kin- 
dred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion.” John x\ii. 2. x. 11, 15. /i. 52. 
Tit. ii. 14. Eph. v. 25 — 2 7\ Rev. v. 9 
T They maintain that mankind are t 
totally depraved, in consequence of* 
the fall ot the first man, who, being 
their public head, his sin involved tho 
corruption of all his posterity, and 
which corruption extends over the 
whole soul, and renders it unable to 
turn to God, or to # do any thing truly 


posed to all people and individuals, t<# good, and exposes it to nis righteous 
whom God in Ins good pleasure send.^ displeasure, both in this world and that 
the Gospel. — Whereas, many who are which is to come. • 

called l>y the Gospel do not repent non rpv 
believe in Christ, but perish in unbe- 
lief; this proceeds not invn any defect 
or insufficiency in the sacrifice of Christ 
•offered on the cross, but from their own 
fault. — As many as truly believe, and jthejpai 
arc saved by the death of Chfist from ' 
their sins, aiid from destruction, have to 
ascribe it to the mere favour of God, 
which lie owes to no one, given thefti in 
Christ fitm eternity .-•-For it was the 
most free counsel, and gracious ivtfl and 
intention of God the Father, that the 
quickening and saving efficacy of the 
most precious death of his Son should 
exert itself in all the elect* to give unto 
them only justifying faith, and by it to 
conduct them infallibly ‘ salvation 
that is, it was # thc will God that 
Christ, bv the blood of the cross, 
whereby he confirmed the new cove- 
nant, should efficaciously redeem out of 


Flic explanation of original sin, as 
given by Calvin, is as follows: ‘‘Origi- 
nal sin seems to be the inhentable de- 
scending perverseness and corruption 
of our nature, poured abroad into all 
‘ s of the soul, which first inakelh 
t ving of God’s wrath, and then 
also bringeth forth those works in us, 
called, . in Scripture, the works of the 
flesh . These # two things are distinctly 
to be notfxl, that is, that, being thus in 
iill parts of our nature contiptod and 
perverted, we are now, even for such 
corruption only, holden worthy of dam- 
nation, and stand convicted before God, 
to whom nothing, is acceptable but 
righteousness, innocence, and purity. 
And yet we are not bound in respect of 
another’s fault; for where it is said that 
by the sir# of Adam we are made sub- 
ject to the judgment of God, Rom. v. 
18. it is not so to fie taken, as if 


every people, tribe, nation, and lan- ij innocent and undeserving, did bear the 
gnage, all those, and those only, who 'blame of his/ault; but as, in consc- 
werc from eternity elected to salvation, Ii quence of his offence, we arc ultimately 
and given to him by the Father.” ' clothed With the curse, therefore it is 
These positions they appear *to have said that he hatli bound us. Never- 
considered as not only a declaration of theless frorp him not the punishment 


the truth, hut an answer to the argu- 
ments of the Remonstrants. 

In proof of the doctrine, they allege 
among others the following Scripture 
passages : “ Thou hast given him pow- 
er over all flesh, that, he should give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him . — The good shepherd giv#i 
nis life for the sheep . . — I lay down my 
life for the sheep. — He died not for 
that nation only, but that he might 
gather together in one the children 
of God that are scattered abroad . — He 
gave himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 


only came upon us, but also the infec- 
tion distilled from him abideth in us, 
to the v^liich the punishment is justly 
due.” 

The resolutions of the divines at Dort 
on this head, contain the following posi- 
tions. “Such as man was after the 
fall, such* children did he beget — cor- 
ruption by the; righteous judgment of 
God. being derived from Adam to his 
posterity — not by imitation, but by the 
propagation of a vicious nature. Where- 
fore all men arc conceived in sin, and 
are born the children of wrath, unfit 
for every good connected with salva- 
tion, ^proue ft c\il, dead in sins, and the 
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servants of sin; and without the Holy || cceding greatness of his power to us- 
Spirit regenerating them, they neither |, ward who bclicvtf, according 'to tlie 
will nor can return to Hod, amend |j working of his mighty power, which lie 
'•heir depraved natures, nor dfrpbse jj wrought in- Christ when he ruined him 
themselves tor its amendment. !• from the dead. — Not of works, lest any 

In proof iif this doctrine, the Cah in- man should boast. For we air hn 
ists allege, among other Scripture pas- work manshift created in Christ Jesus 
sages, the. following: “ By one man sin untrfgood woi;ks. — God, "that commaiuh- 
entered into the world, "and deatli by] cd the light to shine out of darkness, 
sin; and so deatli passed upon all men,! hath shined into„our hearts, ikc.—J will 
^<t that all have sinned* — By one maids takeaway the stony heart out of their 
disobedience many were made sinners. , flesh, and will give them hearts of 
— I was bom in sin, and shapen in ini-; flesh.” Rom. viii. 29. Kph. i. 19, 2(1. 
cjuit\. — God saw that the wickedness of I ii. 9, 10. 2 Cor. iv. 6.' Kzck. xxzvL 
man was great upon the earth, and 26. 

tli at every imagination of his hwart was! 5. Lastly: They maintain that thosii 
inly e\ il continually. — God looked down j whom God has effectually called, and 
from heaven upoiUjic children of men, | sanctified by his Spirit, shall never 
to see if there were any that did un- 1 finally fall from a state of grace. They 
dewstand, that did seek God. l&vcryf rfidmit that true believers may fall par- 
ton* of them is gone back; they are al- I tially, and would fall totally and finally 
together become filthy; there is none jjfbiit for the mercy and faithfulness of 
that doeth good, no not one. — And \ou j God, who keepeth the feet of his saints; 
hath he mmkened who were dead in j also, that Kcovlio hestoweth the grace 
trntfiu&iea and Mins. W 'herein in time | of perse\ craned, hestoweth it bv means 
past l/e walked according to the course of reading #nd hearing the word, nicd>-* 
if this world, among jvhom almfuf all tation, exhortations, threatening?, and 
had our conversation in times past, in promise; but that none of these tilings 
the lust of our flesh, fulfilling the de- imply the possibility of a bcliev jr’s fait- 
sires of the flesh and of the mind; andj ing from a state of justification, 
wove hy nature the children of wrath,'] In proof of this doctrine they allege 
ram ax others.” Rom. v. 1 2-^-1 9. P the following among nthcrCcripturc 
Ii. .>. Geif. vi. 5. I*s. liii. 2, 3. Rom. iii. J passages: — “I will put my fear in the s r 
3%pli. ii- 1 — 3. heaths, and they shall not defiart from 

4. They maintain that all whom God j[ me. — He that befie\cth, and is baptized, 
hath pieiiestinated unto life, he is pleas- |j shall be saved* — 'Flic water that 1 shall 
od, iii liis appointed* time, effectually to j] give him shall be in him a well of water 
call h\ his word and Spirit out of that !i shrinking ufi into everlasting life. — 
state of sin and death in which they 1 This* is the Father’s will, that of all 
are bv nature, to grace and salvation by which he hath given ire I should lose 
Jesus Christ. * nothing. — This is life eternal , to know 

They adnflt that the Holy Spirit, as thee, the only true God, and Jesu> 
calling men by the ministry of the Gos- Christ whom thou hast sent. — Whoso- 
pcl, maybe resisted : and that where :i ever i^ bOK^n of God doth not commit 
i ii.s is the case, “the fault is not in l he j] sin, for his * :ed rcmafccth in him; :uid 
Gospel, nor in Christ offered by the he cannot sin, because lie is born of 
Go.pel, imr in God calling by the. Gos- God. They went out from us, but 
pel, and also conferring various gif's ^ they were not of us; for if they had 
tlieifi ; but in the called them- jj been of us, they would have continued 
selves. They contend, however, that |j with vis: but they went out, that they 
where men come at the divine calk* and \ might be made manifest that they were 
are converted, it is not to be asrHbcd to j i\ot all of us. — Now unto him that is 
leftist Lcs, as tin ugh by their own j able to kee/i you from falling, and to 
free they made. themselves to || /i resent you faultless before the pre- 

diifi^fBtit merely to him who delivers 11 sencc of liis glory with exceeding joy, 
Ll-eTuirom the power nf darkness, and |i to the only wise God our Saviour, be 
^translates them into the kingdom pf his ;] gffcry and majesty, dominion and power, 
'dear Son, and whose Regenerating in- both now and ever, Amen.” Jer. xxxiL 
lluenee is certain and efficacious.*’ £ >i 40. Mark xvi. 26. John iv. 14. vi. 40. 

In proof of this doctrine the Calvin- !] xvii, 3. 1 John iii. 9. ii. 19. Jude 24, 
isls allege, among others, the following 25. 

Scripture passages : “Whom he (h(l;| ' Such were the doctrines of the old 
predestinate, them he also called ; and Calvinists, and such in substance are 
whom lie calred, them he also glorified. J those of the present times. In this, 
— That >e may know what is the ex- : i however, as in every other denomina- 
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tion, there arc considerable shades of j! place are not of the established church, 
difference. { ij they have been treated with indifler- 

Soine tlrnk Calvin, though righ^ in j| encc by the clergy, and called //a Ida 
the ‘main, yet carried things too iar ; || ni$fs. m 

tinse are commonly known ' thel Calvin considered every cl lurch as a 
name of Moderate Calvinists. lersi 1 separate and independent body, imest- 
think In did pot go far enough; and Jed with the power of legislation for 
, these ar known by thejiame of High ' itself. He proposed that it shouhr be 
’ Calvinist ! governed by presbyteries and synods 

it is proper to add»that the Calvin- j composed of clergy hnd laity, without 
istic. s\..’em includes in it the doctrine i bishops, or anv clerical subordination • 
of three co-ordinate persons in the 1 and maintained that tlie province -of the 
( iod head, in one nature, and of two na-j ( civ magistrate extended only to 
lures in Jesus* Christ, fernjing one per- [protection and outward arcommoda- 
son. Justification by fuitn alone, or||tion. He acknowledged a real, though 
justification bv the imputed righteous- j! spiritual presence of Christ in the cu- 
ness of (Christ! forms also an essential c.harist; and he confined the privilege 
part of this system. They suppose of communion to pious and regenerate 
that on the one hand our siiis are in# believers. These sentiments, however, 
pitted to Christ, and on the other, thnj arc not imbibed by all who are called 
are justified by the imputation of Calvinists. " • 

, ('ll risth# righteousness to us ; that iui See Calvin's Institutes; Life of 
Christ, the innocent, was treated by Calvin ; Urine's Tracts ; Jonathan Ell- 
(iod as if he were guilty* that we, tliel ward* Works; Gill's Cause of God 
guilty, might, out of regard to what he jj and Truth ; Tofiladi/s Historic* Proof 
did and suffered, be treated as if we '\and4H r orks at large ; y/sscmhly's Cute- 
vvere innocent and righteous I clnsm ^Puller's Calvin is tic and Suci- 

Calvinism originally subsisted in its j nian Systems compared. 
weatest jiuritv in the city of Geneva; | CA.VlALDOLITES, an order foimd- 
{ ■•fini winch place it was' first propa- j ed*bv St. RonuiuAd, an Italian fanatic, 
gated into Germany, France, the*l/ni- in the eleventh century. The manner 
ted Provinces, and Britain. In France of life lye enjoined his disciples to ob- 
it was abolished by the revocation of serve was this: — They dwelt in sepa- 
ihe edict of Nantz. It 'll as beef! the I rate cells, and met together only at the 
prevailing religion in the United Pro- time of prayer. Somepf them,' during 
inces e\er since 1571. • The theolc * j the two Cents in the year, observed an 
cel sysfbm of Calvin wa» adopted and inviolable silence,, and others for the 
made the public rule of faith in Eng- space of^i hundred days. On Sunday* 

1 nd under the reign of Edward \ I. and Thursdays they fed on herbs, and 
The church o£ Scotland also was mo- the rest of the week only on bread and 
del led by John Knox, agreeably to the water. • * 

doctrine, rites* and form of ecclesias- CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT, a 
tical government established at Gc- copy of the GospMs and Acts of the 
neva. In England, Calvinism had been Apostles, in Greek and Latin. Beat 
on the decline from the time of queen found it in tfcc monastery of Irenscns, 
Elizabeth until about sixty years ago, at Lyons, in 1562, and gave it to the 
lien it tsras again revived, and has university of Cambridge in 1582. It is 
been on the increase ever since. The a quarto, and written on vellum : sixty- 
maior part the clergy, indeed, are six leaves of it arc much t<frn anrl »iP 
not Calvinists, though the articles of tilatcd; and ten of these arc supplied 
tin; church of Eftgland are Calvinis- by a later transcriber. From this aiul 
tical. It deserves to be remarked, the Cliymont copy of St. Paul's epiv 
however, that Calvinism is preached |j ties, Beza published his larger an ta- 
in a considerable number of the church- | tions in 1582. See Dr. Kifilintfs edi*- 
es in London r in nearly all the dis- tionofit. 

MMiting meetings of the Presbyterians, ;i C AMERONIANS, a sect in Scot- 
B qrtists, and Independents; and in all !( land, who separated from the Preshy- 
tlie chapels of Whitefield, Lady Hun- jj thrums in 1666, and continued long to 
tingdon, and others of that class. In j hold their religions assemblies in the 
Scotland it continues also to exist asl fields. They took their name from 
the established religion; and within a| Richard Cameron, a famous field- 
few years it has much revived in that , preacher, who, refusing to accept the 
country, through the influence of Mr. 1 indulgence to tender consciences, 
Haldane and others; but as those < granted by king Charles 1J thinking 
among whom this revival has taken , such an sfcccptancc an acknowledge 
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incut of the king’s supremacy, made a dium between undistinguishing crcdti- 
defection from his brethren, ’and even 1 litv and universal^ suspicion.” See 
headed a rebellion, in which lie was Liberality. 

filled. The Cameronians adhere ^/i- CANON, a word used to denote the 
gidly to the form of government esta- 'authorised catalogue of the sacred vvri- 
blishcd in 1648. There are not, it is ; tings. “The Greek word says 

said, above fourteen or fifteen congre- Dr. Owen, “which gives rise to the 
gatfcms among them, and these not term ^canonical, seems <*to be derived 
large. I from the Hebrew nip kaneh, which in 

CAMERONIANS, or. Cam kron- j[ general signifies any reed whatever, 
iri-.s, the denomination of a party of ;j 1 Kings xiv. 15. ^ Isa! xliii. 3. and par- 
Calvinists in V ranee, who asserted that , ticularly a reed made into an instm- 
the. will of man is only determined by ment, wherewith they measured tlu ir 
the practical judgment of the mitid : ( buildings, containing six cubits in length, 

llial tlu* cause of men’s doing good or jj Ezck. xl. 7f xliii. 16. and hence inciefi- 

evil proceeds from the knowledge i'nitely it is taken for a rule or measure, 
which God infuses into them ; and that jj Besides, it signifies the beam and tongue 
( hid does not move the will physically, j| of a balance. Isa. xlvi. 6. ‘Tluy 
but only morally,- iri virtue of its de- ;! y/cighed silver on the can?;* that is, 
pendente on ‘the judgment. They had !! saitii the Targum , ‘in the balance-’ 
this name from John Cameron, who This also is tfie prin^iry and proper 
was born at Glasgow in 1580," and who signification of the Greek word tJ Hence 

was professor there, and afterwards at its metaphorical use, which is most 

Boimleaux, Sedan, and Saumur. The common, wherein it signifies a moral 
sv m d of I)oit was severe upon them ; I rule. Aristotle calls the law K*wr* 
\et it seems the only difference^ was J rue troMru*(, the rule of the adminisira* 
this: — The synod had defined that God j tiun; and hence it is that the written 
not only illuminates the understanding, | word of God being in itself absolutely 
but gives motion to the will, by making right, anA appointed to be the rule of 
an internal change therein, Camcg'on ! faith and obedience, is eminently called 
only admitted the illumination whereby 1 4 canonical/ ” 

the" mind is morally moved; and ex’- | The ancient qpion of the books of 
plained th<e sentiment of the Synod of | the () t |d Testament, ordinarily attribis- 
Dort so as to make the two opinions || ted to Ezra, was divided into the law, 
consistent. _ _ jj the prophets, and the hagiogvaphia, to 

CANDOUl^is a disposition to form which our Saviour refers, Luke xxi\* 
a fair and impartial judgment on tlie 45. 'The safnc division is al*> mcn- 
opinions and actions of others; or a tinned by Josephus. This is the canon 
temper of mind unsoured by^nvy, un- [j allowed to have been followed by the 
rutiled by malice, and unseduced by || primitive church till the council of 
prejudice; sweet without weakness, Carthage; aiul, according to Jerome, 
and impartial without rigour. Can- this consisted of no more; than t\\ can- 
dour is a word winch, in the present two books, answering to the number of 
dav, is found exceedingly convenient, the Hebrew alphabet, thougli at pre- 
To the infidel jf'is’a shelter for his sent they are classed intc; twenty-four 
scepticism, to the ignontnt for his ig- divisions. That council enlarged the 
nor.mce, to the lukewarm fon his indi"- Canon vciy considerably, taking into it 
ffrence, and to the irreligious for their jl the apocryphal books; which the coun- 
erjv.r. “ True candour is different cil of Trent farther enforoed, enjoining 
from that guarded, inoffensive Ian- them to be received as books of holy 
guage, and that studied openness of Scripture, upon pain of annthcm;L 
behaviour, which we so frequently ' The Romanists, m defence of this 

meet with among men of Ihfi world. " canon, say, that it is the same with that 

Jt consists not in fairness of speech of the council of Hippo, held in 39.» ; 

only, but-in fairness of heart. It is not and with that of the third council of 

blind attachment, external courtesy, or j Carthage in 397, at which were pre- 
a tiirfw«srving principle. Exempt, on j sent forty-six bishops, and among, the 
the {ptefhand, from the dark jealousy of I rest St. Augustine. Their canon of 
a ffl^picious mind, it is no less removed, | the New Testament, however, perfect- 
ort the other, from that easy credulity j ly agrees with ours. It consists of 
vtfhieh is imposed on by every specious ! books that are wel? known, some of 
pretence. _ Its manners arc unaffeefc- which have been universally acknow- 
ed, and its professions sincere. * It ledged ; such are the four Gospels, the 
conceals faulty but it does not invent Acts of the Apostles, thirteen epistles 
virtues/ In fine, it is the happy me- of St. Paul, first of St. Peter, and first 
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of - St. John ; and others, concerning; ] church made by councils, either gene- 
which doubts were entertained, but jral, national, pr provincial; such are 
which vere afterwards received^ as ! the canons of the council jf Nice, of 
genuine; such are the Epistle to j Trent, &c. 

Hebrews, tliat of James, tnc second of | CANONICAL HOURS are certainP 
Peter, the second and third of John, ! stated times of the day consigned more 
that of Jude, and the Revelation. ' especially by the Romish church to 
These books were written at different the offices of prayer and devotion ; 
times; and the? arc autl^nticnted, not such are matins , lauds, & c. In Eng- 
■by the decrees of councils, or infallible land the canonical hours are from eight 
authority, but by such, evidence as is to twelve in the forenoon ; before or 
thought sufficient in the case of any after which marriage cannot be legally • 
other ancient writings. Thcv were ex- performed in any church, 
tensivcly diffused, and read in every CANONICAL LETTERS, in the 
^Christian society; they were valued ancient church, were testimonials of 
Tind preserved with care by the first , the orthodox faith which the bishops 
Christians ; they were cited by Chris- j and clergy sent each other to keep up 
tian writers of the second, third, and j the catholic communion, and distirw 
fourth centuries, as Ircnxus; Clement j guish orthodox Christians from here-- 
the Alexandrian, Tertullian, Origen,* tics. 

Eusebius, &c.; and their genuineness, j CANONICAL LIFE, the»rolc of, 
is proved by the testimony of those who i living prescribed by the ancient clergy 
were coy tempi iraiy with’ tlie apostles' I who lived in community. The canon** 
themselves. The four Gospels, and ! cal life was a kind of medium between 
most of the other books«nf the New the monastic and clerical li\ es. 
Testament, were collected either by i( CANONICAL OBEDIENCE, is 
one of the apostles, or some of their ; that submission which, by the ccclesia 
disciples and successors, before the end j tical laws, the inferior clergy- are to pay 
of the first century^ The catalogue of to their bishops, and the religious to 
canonical books furnished by the more their superiors. 

•ancient Christian writers, as Orieen, CANONIZATION, a ceremony in 
about A. U. 210, Eusebius and Athaha- the Romish clwrch, by which persons 
sius in 315, Epiphaniu* in 370, Jerome deceased rfire ranked in the catalogue 
in *382, Austin in 394, and many others, of the saifits. It succeeds beatification, 
agrees with that which is now received Before a beatified person is canonized, 
among Christians. the qualification!* of the Candidate are 


among Christians. the qiu 

See articles Biblf, Christianity, || strictly 


examined into, in some consis- 


Screptukks; Blair's Canon of Scrifi- tones held for that purpose; after 
turf; Jours' s Canonical Authority of which one of the consistorial advocates 
the Arw Test.; Mic hadin' s Lcct. on in the presence of the pope and cardi- 
thc New Test. ; JJu Pin's Cation of I nals, makes the panegyric of t|je per- 
Scri/tt.v. i.; Pride cult's Connections fv. | son who if? to be proclaimed a saint, 
1.; Dr. Owen orb the Hebrews , Introd. | and gives a particular detitil of his life 
CANON, a person who possesses a and miracles; which b#ing done, the 


prebend or revenue allotted for the hoi 
performance of divine service in a ca- and 


thedral or collegiate church. Canons 
are of no great antiquity. Paschicr 


iv father decrees his canonization, 
:f appoints tb« day. 


On the d^y of canonization, the pope 
officiates in white, and their eminences 


obsen es, that the name was not known are dressed in the same colour. 
before Charlemagne ; at least, the first Peter’s church is hung with rich tape.4^ 
we hear of arc in Gregory de Tours, try/ upon which the arms of the pope, 
who mention.; a college of canons in- arid of the prince or state requiring the 
stituted by Baldwin XVI, archbishop canonization, are embroidered in gold 
of that city, in the time of Clotharius I. and silver. A gi*eat number of lights 
The common opinion attributes the in- blaze all round the church, which is 
stitution of this older to Chrodegangus, crowded with pious souls, who wait 
bishop of Mcntz, about the middle of with devout impatience till the new 


the eighth century. 

CANON, in an ecclesiastical sense/ 


with devout impatience till tnc new 
saint has made nis public entry, as it 
were, into paradise, that th^r mav of- 

r .1- . r„ l. v.. 


is a rule either of doctrine or disci- fer up their petitions to him without 
plinc, enacted especially by a council, danger of being rejected, 
and confirmed by thb authority of the The following maxim with regard to 
sovereign. Canons are properly deci- , canonization is now observed, though 
sions of matters of religion, or regnla- it has not been followed above a centu- 
tions of the policy and discipline of afjry, \iz. not enter into the inquiries 
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prior to canonization .till fifty years , b at 
least, after the death of the person to 
be canonized. By the ceremony of 
canonization it appeal's that this rite of 
tflie modern Romans has something, in 
it very like the apotheosis or deification 
<rf the ancient Romans, and in all pro- 
bability takes it rise from it; at least, 
several ceremonies of the same nature 
are conspicuous in both. 

CAPUCHINS, religious, of the or- 
der of St. Francis. '1 hey are clothed 
'■with brown or grey; always bare- 
footed; ne\er go m a coach, nor ever 
shave their beards. 

CA IM IT] ATI, a denomination which 
appeared In the twelfth century, so call- 
ed from a singular kind of cap •which 
distinguished their party. They wore 
uium their caps a Ifeadcn image of the 
Virgin .Mary, and declared publicly 
-that their pun>ose was to level all dis- 
tinctions, to sibrogute magistracy, and 
to remove all subordination among 
mankind, and to restore that primitive 
liberty, that natural equality, which 
were the inestimable privilege of the 
first mortals. 

CARA1TES, a Jewish sect, which 
adheres closely to the text and letter 
of the Scriptures, rejecting the rabbini- 
cal interpretations and the cabbala. 
The Talmud appearing in the begin- 
ning of the sixth yenturv, th6.se of 'the 
l>est sense among the Jews were dis- 
gusted at the ridiculous fables with 
which it abounded. But about the 
year 750, Allan, a .Babylonish Jew, de- 
clared openly for the written word of 
God alone, exclusive of all tradition ; 
and this declaration produced a schism. 


1 support* when followed with the ppr 
j t:cle t j. P rudance signifTc wisdom 
j applied to practice ; discretion. is the 
!; elicit (»f prudence, 1 and means a know- 
j lelTge to govern or direct one’s self: 

! by cure we understand heed in order to 
■ pre-ervaPon ; caution implies a greater 
i degree of wariness. 

!j Care is lawful when* it consists in a 
|; serious thought and earnest endeavour 
to please God; to embrace his Son, 
obey his commands, submit to his pro 
I vidcnce, to promote our neighbours’ 

: temporal or spiritual advantage, and to 
! gain the goods of this life so far as no- 
. cessary for our health, family, comfort^ 
and usefulness. It is sinful , when it 
leads ns‘ to immoderate cmyxTn about 
! earthly things, to he discontented with 
*f)ur lot, or to make use of unlawful 
! means to obtain worldly good ; or when 
fcxcrcibcd in a way of vain curiosity, 
John xxi. 22. 

I CARp; OF THE SOUL, “a term 
i used for religion, or that serious atten- 
j tion we ought to pay to our best inte- 
rests. It imports repentance, faith, d - 
I votion, an$ obedience. “ It is cousider- 
I cd as the one thing needful : as 1. It is 
' matter of universal •bncern. 2. Of the 
highest importance. 3. Includes every « 
thing worthy of our regard.” 4. Esseiv- 
tial to our pcac£ here. 5. Without it 
we gmnot obtain c\ erlasting life, Luke 
x. A2. Jer. \i.* 16. lleb. xii. M. 

CARP; OF GOD, is his attention to 
and concern for the promotion of the 
welfare of Jiis creatures, 1 Bet. v. 7. 

1. That God does manifest this care is 
evident from the blessings we enjoy, 
the ordinances he has instituted, tlie 


'Those *vho maintained I almud 
being almost all rabbins, were called 
rabbinists ; antj tlie others, who reject- 
ed traditions, were called Caraites, or 
Scripturists, front (he word cava, which 
in the Babylonish language signifies 
Scripture. " 

CARDINAL, one of the thief go- 
vernors of the Romish church, by whom 
ihe pope is elected out of their own 
number, which contains six bishops, 
fifty priests, arc! fourteen t deacons 
these constitute the sacred college, ana 
arc chosen by the pope. Sqp Pope. 

CARDINAL VIRTUES: justice, 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude, 
;uv called the four cardinal virtues, as 
being the basis of all the rest. See Jus- 
tice, 8cc. 

CARE, concern, or anxiety of mind , 
arising from the uncertainty of some- 1] 
thing future, or the oppression of ,Mie|] 
present calamity. Caution, attention 1 
tu a particular, subject^ regard andii 


promises he has given, and the provi- 
sion he has made, Ps. Ixxxiw 11. Matt, 
vii. 12. — 2. 'This care is entirely free, 
and unmerited on our part. Geiu xxxii. 
10. Dent. vii. 6. Rom. iii. 23. — 3. It is 
every way extensive, reaching to all 
his creatures and to all cases. Ps. 
cxlv. — 4. It is superior to all human 
care and attention. He cares f^r us 
f when others cannot ; when others will 
; not care for us ; or .when we cannot or 
will not care hr ourselves. Ps. cxlii. 
4, J.* Jer. xlx. 11. Ps. xli. 3.-—5. It is 
not' only great, but perpetual. Through 
all the scenes of life, pi death, and for 
ever. Hob. xii*. 5. John xvii. 9. See 
PllOVIOKNCX. 

. CARMATHITES; the followers of 
a noted imf>o.-,tor in the ninth century, 
who endeavoured to overthrow all tlie 
foundations of Mussulmanism. Car- 
math their propliet was a person of 
great austerity of life; and said that 
God had commanded him to pra\ not 
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five limes* with the Mussulmans, but ence of conscience and its cases, witii 
fifty tjmes a day. To comply with this, the rules and principles of resolving 
.tin-; rift on neglected their business; the same; drawn partly from nsitund 
they ate many things forbidden by^hc i reason or equity, and partly from the 
law *of Mahomet, and believed that an- authority of Scripture, the canon la\f, 
gels were their guides in Jill their ac- councils, fathers, &c. To casuistry be- 
t:ous, and that tne demons or ghosts \ longs the decision of all difficulties ari- 
arc their enemies. sing about what a man may lawfully do 

CARMELITES, on^ of the four or not do; what is sin or not sin; what 
* tribes of Mendicants, or begging friars ; tilings a man is obliged to do in oitler to 
so named from Mount; Carmel, former- 1| discharge his duty, and what he may 
ly inhabited by Elias, Elisha, and the jl let alone without breach of it. . 

children of the prophets ; from whom I Some suppose that all books of casu- 
this order pretends to descend in unin- |J istry are as useless as they are tiresome 
lerruptcd succession. Their habit was j One who is really anxious to do his duty 
at first white ; but pope Honorius IV. |j must be very weak, it it said, if he can 
commanded them to change it for that || imagine that he has much occasion for 
erf the Minims. They wear no linen them ; and with regard to one who is 
shirts, but, instead of them, linsey-wol- negligent of it, thfc style of those w ri- 
sky. • tings is not such as is likely to uwirtc.cn 

CARPOCRATIANS, a branch o^ him to more attention. The frivolous 
the ancient Giwstics, so called fiom accuracf which casuists attempt to in* 
Carpoc*ates, who in the second ( en« trod uce" into subjects which do not arl- 
tury revived and improved upon the mit of it, almost necessarily betray them 
errors of Simon Magus, Mcncnder, Sa- into dangerous errors; and at the same 
turnius, and other Gnostics. See Gnos- time lender their works diy iffid dis- 
tics. agreeable, abounding in abstruse and 

CARTHUSIANS, a religious order metaphysical distinctions, but incapable 
founded A. D. 1080, by one Inido; so of exciting in the heart any of those 
called from the desert Chart reux , the I emotions which it is principal us** 
place of their institution." Their rule j of books of morality to produce, 
is extremely severe. They must not I On the other hand, I think it may be 
go out of their cells, «xcept to church, ' observed, that, though these remarks 
without leave of their . may apply to some, they cannot .apply 

tweak to any person without Have. | to all books of casujstry. It mu«t be 
They must not keen any meat or acknowledged that nice distinctions, 
drink till next fifty : tlioir beds are of I metaphysical reasonings, and abstmse 
straw covered with a felt*, their cloth- 1| terms, cannot be oft much senicc to the 
injj, two liiftr cloths, two cowls, two jj generality, because there are so few’ 

1 >air of hose, and a cloak ; all coarse. ' who can cijfcr into them ; yet, when we 
n the refectory they mnst keep their (j consider how much light is thrown 
eyes on the dish, their hands, on the jj upon a subject by the force of good 
tabic, their attention to the reader, and j! reasoning, by viewing a Case in all its 
their hearts fixed on God. Women If bearings by property considering all 
must not come into their churches. Lthe objections that may be made to it, 
CASUALTY, an event that is not jl and by examwring it in every point of 
foreseen or intended. See Con tin- jj view; 'if wc consider also how little 
GhKi.Y. i some rnen are accustomed to think, and 

CASUIST, one that Studies and set- | yet at the sjime time possess that tern 
ties cases of conscience. It is said that j demess of conscience wlflch mallPs 
Escobar has made a collection of the /.them fearful of doing wrong; we must 
opinions of all the'easuists before him. ji conclude that such works as these, 
M. Lc Feore, preceptor of Louis XIII. ij when pupperly executed, may certainly 
called the books of the casuists the art ;; be of considerable advantage. The 
of quibbling with God; which does not H ; reader may consult Ames's *Power and ' 
seem far from truth, by reason of the jj Caves of Conscience ; Bishop. Taylor's 
multitude of distinctions and subtleties jj Lkictor Dubitantium ; Dr. Sounder- 
they abound with. Mayer has publish- ;j soft's De Ohligationc Com'cicntife ; Pike 
ed a bibliotheca of casuists, containing •; and Hayward's Cases ; nvd Sowings 
an account of all the writers on cases of ' Christian Casuistry, in 4th vol. of his 
conscience, ranged under three heads;. Sermons, p\ 2G5, English edition, 
the first comprehending the Lutheran, CATECHISING, instructing by ask- 
tbe second tne Calvinist, and the tliird ' ii% questions and correcting the ai> 
the Romish casuists. ^ j swers. Catechising is an excellent mean 

CASUISTRY, the doctrine and sci- j of in forming the mind, engaging the at- 
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tuition, and jiflVrtim; the In art, and is 
an important dutv inr limhcnt on all who 
once < hildreu nude. tin ir <. in. ( hil- 
slmiiM nut In- viih red to ip ow^up 
w ilhon* m-n in t inn, uiiih r »he pi etrm e 
tli.it tin- i li'-ii u i f n Ii'M-n oiinhl to l,e 
jiU'tMMh 1 1 « \ , :e"t !’ -t 1 'd bv tlu* 

• nihum-r ,m. i umbor-lv of p.m-nts, or 
t!u‘ p'l'M’l n{ » ■ f 1 1 1 1 ,il ,nn. \ s 1 1 . C ’ V ll!l\ l" 
cap M il i 1 -, .'l'tl ,1,-1 more capable ut 
k now h i\"t li\ i "■» i i,i » on than !>\ tin 
V'- <n v ■ uj ; in ii i| n* i »»n .n*' puwi l s. 
tlw \ ‘.huiil.i iiri.unlv be I. is Jit. Tliis 

• U' ?'**» S 'll)! '1 U l! 'I 'in U-neol II.. 1 lift' UiM’l 

tin ii’i ui r« \ i hit Min, I)i iir vi. 7. 
l*Mi\ ' MS fi 1'* | it*. J. Til** pl*OpT!| 

t \ III 1 ■ , ■ Ix-lll”, ,, »Mllt , *ll | |1 111,1V J'l * i I)-’ 

omri *, > 'hi', m 1 . i-i null i tu i.irilh il* • tin n* 

k i • > v li . 1 i, -lmrt siVr.m.iri. - u, vi li i .n;! 
c * *• * i . * * 1 1 ■ 1 Irum the llibh , -n l!i< w i\ ni 
si 11 in .uni .in * w’l’i , mav be~oi ron*-!* 

. i i.ih'i »'*•'. I J I* i b . . s i\ s jTr Wan 
'In pinuiph -.ul ( hi is* ■ nii;\ an ndu- 
i i u‘ min sin ft si on ni * s, .uni < .i-n r to 
l)f niifji i n.i i ■. I in thihhi-ii. — ’ Hi 1 1 b\ 
lln’si i >> i in | >i • > . 1 1 1 no, • * * i \ lliinwn in- 
to a 1 1 .i 1 1 ' I i‘ isv nii-iliuil, hut i \ i r\ 
p. 1 1 1 is n I'uv.iih mlroihn <■ I l»v i j>u p* r 
■ ] 1 1 • s» ion ; and Lhc relic u il ul the . i.i - 
swer i*. in nit flv i a^icr to :i i lnlil th.ni 
It 'V on hi hr il tin i hihl \\i ic h i|i|ii i (1 to 

repem tlw in.t** >« hi nl« * i !' u*h ,ien — 
Hus w* v ni {•’ iclnn'-, lint!. 4omclhim.r 
r. mi il i ir .nil ill li'-htn 1 in it Ihi.misciI 
look* limit* 1 1 * c* < *>;i\ i p-.ition and d'u* 

jn-'lir — j. ' i ') ! * * \ , T\ (lir!(iv’,t\ of till 

V Ulili ;■ III Hill 1S.IV, lk*’indb\ tin* (|lll‘StiO!l 
to know \\ ii e thr air-wu r wdl hi*; and 
ihr i lul l w ■!! i.iki pi* .isiiiv in lcarniii** 

. In* iinsv ri b\ hiMti, to niiproxi its own 
know Irdc «* :v r in * t ai i'a 1*.. 

(’ V Ti'.ri 1 1 S M, a luim of instruct inn j 
bv moans o<* must ams and answers. j 
I lint* !i -m In rn various rati oh'isms j 
pnhir-h' h h\ ilif*’ u n'« am Id's, hut m • - 

UV of lin :n h ■> '• in ! ii ; t ill suited to 
• • - * - * :*i^l ■ i ■ nt*) i'i\ i •> lo ■mind 1 ' 

1 hr ■ 'h" 1 , . , I mid, rn on 111 1)0 SO 
•• V-M" .r* *: ,T ri ]).i,'. do i*l ( ..Iiloillld, . 
bn*. i'i !■ ’> V I a nil div ii- t d.<t into 
| *»■ *t iii'-i i h. i!t p i tx. !.i v dmnld , 
ho an oinmod H- -1 ns *' as posse * to . 
tin v\c 1 in* ut th'-i* tiaiioi s^ ii;di.«r.s , 

^ *r tints «h onin^ srntonoi s ( • \ roto, ' 
willn *i* I'Miipiiii ’I'ri.j thr no mini*, I 
will !.- 'mt of hr luiis'*. In this wav tiiov.l 

w ,! i >»v i* ■ I . . i . ■ *; !>; J words: il will !■ 
orovi j 1 jhiivn i * ' t ,sk, and n-'t a pirn- ; 
a-r* ' r-onlirm ih**ni m n lud habil of i 
d,r.di i»* n ■«**iii.l'» in-itind uj id and ■ 
**li<*r ad, in i n •»»■. oil, it* in Mn-m :nj 
\ t-i "i to in ofiii ’Ki*p Dr W’ dis' 
ad* "-i ■« ‘ ind «i’ Invnt c.Lti i limns should ; 
! > - ropipu* , ,| {* is li(h i rat :o*rs and ra i 
|ui i!n tl.i ■] io?'dons ^anl .mswors j ( 


; ! should ho short, plain, and vasv ; scho 

■ lasttc terms and ^repeal distiiu tioiis, 
i shoyld ho avoidotU the most j)iaotic;U 

plants of rolnpaiii should hr msoilrd ; 
an > one or more woll iliosm tr/ts of 
, Sriipturr shruM ho added to support 
aimo'-t 4 \ ,-i \ an-wer, and to pmvrthe 
' srvoi.d p.i: tsot it. I'hp (lew tor h is mh- 
! niMMDlv c ' i is phfr d los own rules ui 

■ liio lairrliism hr has oompnsrd for 
(liiMiin .it i!i.\*i«> c»i lour v rat s old ; that 
tin* i Iiiidi m at sovuior i ii^ht ; h's as- 
s*. mhl\ \ ( atrohism, prop 4 r h»r vunth 

: it iwrivi or f iiirtri ii ; Ins pi’e^erv at.'v c 
. iVdiii tin* siii', and follies u* cii.ldhuorl; 
Jos i iti , in-,.)! ol >>oriptuu* nauus, and 
!us historical i .luvhism. 'I'lirsr an '■u- 
prnor to am l know, and winch I nil)- 
# *j r hut aidiatlv rcronmicnd tojiariius, 
ar-'l ..11 tlio-c win* hate tin imio.ukI ii»- 
l -t ria l on ui ohihlroll. 

C \ Nm III. i l\ one' whose chaiyc h 

to ill Hint In cjnrst 'nils, (,r to' (jl II s( ioft 

lh* mill, dnn ted oonc'i rninu; i , e|i , ;i(»n. 

'rue ttr'rt •ttft/s <*1 iheaiH lent chmrlies 
w ci*»* i , "ii.ill\ ministers, and distiiu t frojn 
tin* bishops and pnshvlers; and had 
their t if !•■(/: .v uh /ii/, or aud.tiaies, apart. 
l»ut flid iio f i oiisiitiLle .\iiv distinct 
orda r o| the* ler^v. hiinj*; cliosi n out of 
auv^or.ler. The bishop liinw If some- 
times performed the nlfice ; at other 
times prcsl)\ tefs, readers, or deacons. 
I' v^is h\ business to i ■■ pose the lolly* 
of l hi p i «» .hi sii])i i stition, to remove 
Drijuduvs, and answer o!)|u lions, to 
.discourse on* behalf of tlu ('huslian 
doc/iiii**s; :md to spM* just rue tiou to 
ihose who liad not sudiiieiit knowledge 
. lo eii.il ifv them for b.ijilism. 

I (' ATlsClll 'MKNA tlu lovvist order 
! of Ch. ■•.‘'tia, is m the pi motive (lunch. 
■They had some title the common 
name ol ('linstian*., beimi; a deip ee ahov e 
naeain and hi ret ies, though not consi *n- 
maied *i\ baptism. 'Ihev were adnofi d 
to the slate of ( it i e Ilium ns b\ l he im- 
, posi'ion ot hai*( Is, :ind the sivpi of the 
i ' *ss. The < hiabvn of heliev ini; p.i- 
reuis were a imiio <1 c.i1erhumi.tis as 
s > i’i .isiv.t tiuv wen. eap.iifh of in- 
*u tii-n ; but ;■* wli.ii ai^e lh"M' ot hea- 
then ])arei»ts n»* pit b** admitted is not 
s - 1 ilea". As t > the lime of their cc n- 

■ tin 1 ! '(<■ in ill 1 st ile, tin 1 1* wa re no j»e- 
Her u rules ii' « -cl about it ; but the pi no- 
tice \ a* na! ,ic* •irdin c w* the dido i tine 
of turns and pin* i and the R*a(line-.s 
and p"{it'*cieJK v «-l the cat ei hu mens 
thenisi iv i s. 'I'lieiv were tom order* 
(ir diap'ees of eatecliumen.s. 'The li i st 
were those iiiMrncii d prnateh without 
the chui «’t|, and k» pt at a distance, for 
some * 1*11**, fiom the ])rivileip- im mier- 
in^ the idiuicii, to make tlum tii*- lnup* 
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_ . . Se-awM* *m. i®t 

tw$fiMaity ef etfch i d 
appmutea ID I 

next appt&fe $nfe festival; bcfove 
<&rFct examination was made wfco U 
im<ter thb $e>fer 4 sfcte$ 
c^ltehpikid exercises. * * 

A |t«r dxamtnatipi^ they wen M&K 
esitd tottwtsptv % * togetht^fmd wrre 
tbligidmf^t%and toiAr “ 

•dav# befi^e bmw* tlv 

anddtw^castotti^ 

witt& e tie optftie# 

am t 5 ahpmt th^ir eyed with c toy* ' 

ceremonies bertig n> imitftt*on of oti „ 
vom^pr*£t& to yj&ify 

to tbecatecumpw t)ieir mditionbojk 
betore a tf<hd£ec th i adiws&On tlfc 
Christian cJmrrh \ 

CATHARlSTS, a t*fct thal _ 
much m the L&tm cjmi oh a the twel 


^selves under the 
/he Romish chj “ 
itself by ^#a«a 
all who have sq>araU4 
her, <ig»t»>umoh f md ’whom she 

■* w^yssras 

__ the smet sem* <tf the 

wofcq, (4a jtm pathobo church n> 

twto&j that i£j up un^ftrml ^Uush&n 

a refc^frifs order fet 
the thirteenth ctntyrv} so c4M hom 
tjtefr mdadm«Ftaer de fttero^ aftxr- 
,_ "W^hJ* feued £b the pontificate nndei 
portiafi tW nim« p£ C^toe V Toe f s- 

S ifcirtHJwrf? ttf aHoaft 


bay 

Ittb* except 'wlica sick ^ 
* Theb> habit vaulted 


h*t* tdm i* V .capuche, 

n^toiA <Mftatg,w 
me% us&L in spe<tL 
lift of tb«* popish elei 

nari^Ue church < 


& blacky 

pf tmttjarned 
tSbtej^ toward 
« of the smgle 

*}»* oblige* 



th^t Christ wa*s not cloth eq With a &4 
per^wcie nsllesft w^otAona ; *wrfh^a 


\ a.i u'ty of other 

VTHBBR AL, the chief ohja ch of 
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a diocese > a church whet cm is a 
bhopS SvC The ^ord comes from JwfcJW 
* chan the name ^ecm* to hs^e takim, 
it-s rist, fttim tbe«fnarmer of sitftb> fa the 
mtitnt ^tthcUes qr a^swb of pn-^ 
vutp Chnst^ina Ifc these the cDtfttdL 
i t tlit elders *id puests, Were waited 
Pntbynrmm , at thnr head whs the 
bishop, v, ho held th^pl$yc& of eh iirm m, 
Catk&b ait* or rdrateu* ; iod t ieij 

presbyters* who sat m' cither side, $.1 
<^llca fn the a*cictit fathers /* 
Mfiw^pofwni, The eptbcppal at? 
did not reside In the b^h<m ale 
m nlT the htc$wtei& wherwthe 
was wsideift .A the 

arswKs^’tLV 

Cwttaatwe, bavins ty Jibew td» build 
M»V temple B« &c«> Uburcfte^ ffieji 
ora* sseaiit R^sfeiBbiiea; smd by c4tib®» 


^lia. 



cV wof i tqvmcd k the ancient church 
&> a Condition of ordp&tion, even, from 
the ertrhHt'apdstolm^es ~$viX the con- 
trary is cyjdm ironb numerous exam-^ 
of h&hop$ and aichbiJbhops who 
lived m a, tjtati* of without 

idteeto t|ien ordmition ortlieir 
WlthWtor I^»i djioi b^apftfi- 
1 * :4$fc resti amt upon the con- 
<$ttth£ oontiai}, the benp- 
_ bf it at. honourable Ml ail* 
i* lestiMstuwi as to per- 

h sSi 4 MFatt. xuc, ICt 1? X 
<h P'uil \co ajAK$m foi* 

nkt ry ch^ncte^sw of 
^ rfik the Utter t»m«s> iTtfti Tv. 
$the*8i Without mifang any 
^ n bebwe^r cle^ ^ laity, 
Uvtmnm- the marn 
oil ClirhbAri* Mariuje ( waa 
i to bhhops m the Eastern 
je cttfoc of the seve«fhc«n- 
'tdWr C^S&^y wo? not imposed <m the 
Western dktgy m general till the end 
of eWcnth century; ttyugh ai> 
te^p^had been made lon^bcfoie »ih 
perst^tDua zya 1 for a sancqtfcomous ajpM ; 
peOronce m the clergy seems to ham 
pmnoted it at and crafty jpekej; 


js unfvjjrsah or gCdera) The rise of, 
he^esmdnced the primitive Chi IvtianflAnhed with power, no doubt nvtttcd 
church t it assume to itself the appeUa-Jeifeclt^ <m tfie sac<ydot 4 order In later 

h 
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periods of the church* Pope Oregprv 
VII. appears in this business to have harl 
a view to separate the clergy as much 
as possible from all other interests, and 
bring them into a total dependdkice 
upon his authority ; to the end that all 
temporal power might in a high degree 
be subjugated to the papal jurisdiction. 
'Forbidding to many, therefore, has 
evidently the mark of the beast upon 
it. Sec"M AitnrACh. 

• CEMETERY. a place set apart for 
the burial of t he dead. Anciently, none 
were buried in churches or church- 
yards: it was even unlawful to inter in 
cities, and the cemeteries were without 
the walls. Among the primitive Chris- 
tians these were held in great \cncra- 
tion. It even appears from 1 Eusebius 
and Trrtullian, that in the early ages' 
.tl e.y assembled for divine.. worship' in, 
the cemeteries. Valerian seems to have j 
confiscated the cemeteries and other* 
places of divine worship; blit they were 
restored again by Gallic nus. As the 
martyrs wore buried in these places, 
the Christians chose them for building 
churches on,' when Constantine e ta- 
blishcd their jteligion ; and hence smiic 
derive the napvnich still obtains in the 
■church of Rome, ncVcr to consecrate an \ 
altar without putting under it the relics 
of some gfiint. J 

CKNSCRE, the act of judging apd 
darning others for their faults. Faith- 
/nines* in reproving another differs from 
ccnsoriousness : the former arises from 
love to truth; and Vo&pcct for the per- 
soh ; the latter is a disposition that loves 
to hud fault. However just censure may 
be where there is blame, vet a censo- 
rious spirit, or rash judgffig must he 
avoided. It is usurping tile authority 
and judgment of God. It is unjust, un- 
charitable. .mischievous, productive of 
unhappiness to oufseh *? s, and often the 
cause, of disorder and .-onijisioii in so- 
viet y. S *■ e R a mi In n „ • \'G. 

CKRftyVMANS.'u sect, in the first 
century, who espoused most of the opi- 
nions of Simon Magus and the Mam- 
chuans. They asserted tvv o principles, ! 
fiood and had- The first tiev called 
the Father of J.sus Christ; the latter 
the Creator ol the world. Tin y denied 
the incarnation and the resurrection, 
and rejected 1 lie books of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

CEREMONY, an assemblage of so- j 

vcral r.c , forms, and circumstances, | 

to render n th : ng '‘magnificent I 
And ion. Applied to religious scr- 1 
vices, ir signifies the external rites* and 
mar.vvr wiverv n the ministers of reli- j 
gum perform their sacred functions In ! 


I M. PAnce published .a. history nf 
ancient ceremonies, tracing , the , rise, 
growth, and intref faction dr each rite 
' tfcJ the church, and its ^gradual ad- 
vancement to superstition. Many of 
them were borrowed from Judaism, Sut 
more, from paganism. Hr, Middleton 
has given a hue discourse on the con- 
formity between the p&gan and popish 
ceremonies, which he exemplifies in title 
use of faccnse.Jmly water, lamps aiid 
.Candles before the shrines of saints, vch 
tive gifts round the shrines of the de- 
ceased, &r. In fact, the altars, images,, 
crosses, processions, n tirades, and' le- 
gends, nay, even the very hierarchy, 
pontificate, religions orders, &c. of the 
[present Romans, lie shows, are all co- 
pied frorh their heathen ancestors. ■ An 
ample and magnificent representation* 
figures of the religious ceremonies 
and customs of all nations in the world, 
designed by Picart, is added# with his- 
torical explanations and many curious 
dissertation*. 

It has been a question, whether we 
ought to use such i ites and ceremonies 
which nfe merely of human appoint- 
ment. On one side it lias been observed 
that we ought not. Christ alone is King 
in his church : he hath instituted such 
Oruinanres and forms of worship as lie 
hath judged fit and necessary ; and to 
add? to thenj seems, at least, to carnv in 
it an imputation on his wisdom and'au- 
thority, and hath this unanswerable ob- 
jectioii to it, ‘that it opens the door to a 
thousand innovations (as the history of 
the church of Romo Jiatli sufficient)} 
shown,) which are not only indifferent 
in themselves, but Wghly absurd, ami. 
extremely detrimental to religion. That 
the ceremonies were* numerous under 
the Old Testament dispensation is no 
argument; for, sav they. 1. We respect 
. Jewish ceremonies, because they were 
■ a ppm i tod of God; and we reject human 
cerei. ' lies, because God hath not ap- 
jmmtu. hem. — 2. The Jewish ceremo- 
nies were established by the universal 
consent' of the nation ; human ceremo- 
nies arc not so . — X The former were fit 
*nd proper for the purposes for whiolv 
tiu'y were appointed; but the latter are 
often the contrary. — I. The institutor of 
the Jewish ceremonies provided for the 
c:'pi*nst* of it ; but no pro. isiuii is made 
by God to support human ceremonies, 
or what he has not appointed. 

These, arguments seem very power- 
ful ; but on the other side it has been ob- 
served, that the desire of reducing reli- 
gious worship to the greatest possible 
simplicity, however ratioiv.il it may ap- 
pear in itself, and abstractedly consider- 
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’ed, vVill bo courier ably moderated in j ted the genealogy. They disc anted the 
such bestow a moment’s attention' epistles of $t. Paul, because that apos- 
Aipon the imperfection and infirmities of ! tie held circumcision ahor bed. 

* human nature in its present state. Man- j> ■ CHA I -DEE HAH API IK ASK, in 
kind, generally speaking, have too little 1 life rabbimoarstyle, is called Ttu-gu/fl 
/elevation of mind to be much affected [There are three Chaldee paraphrases 
with those forms and methods of wor- jin Walton’s Polyglot: viz. l. of On- 
ship in which there is nothing striking [kclosj — 2. of Jonathan, son of JlJzicl; — 3 
b to the out warn senses. The great difti- 1 of Jerusalem. See 11 itu.k, sect. 19, ami 
" cnlty here lies in determining the length J.Ta p g um. 

which it is prudent ti*j*n in the acconi- j ' CllALfCE, the cup used to rulrmnis- 
J mxUition of religious ceremonies to hu- ;ter the wine in the sacrament, and Iw 
man infirmity; aud the. grand point is, the Roman catholics in thr; mass. The 
to fix a medium in which a due regard ; use of the chalice, or comnuinuntiiig in 
mav be shmvifto the senses and irnagi- I both kinds, is 1»\ the church of Home 
nation, without violating the dictates of f domed to the laity, who eoummnh ate 
; right reason, or tarni, slung the purity of i;unly in tuuvVmd, tin 1 clergy alone brin ; 

■ f 7*uc religion. It has been said, that the j! allowed the priv ikgc of communicating 
Hcmish church has gone too far i:i its |j in both kinds; indirect opposition to ■ mi. 
condescension to the mfinnitifr* of maif- Jl Sa Hour’s words — “lJrink t e all of if.” 
kind; aud this is what the ableist -dt* ji CHANCE, a term we apnh to events 

■ fenders of its nutflcy worshij) have ally* ; to denote that they* happen without any 
ged in ita belnlf. But this observation % necessary or ibrellaow 11 cause. When 
not just; the church of Rome has not so \ we say a. thing happens by chance, we. 
much accommodated itself to human I mean no more than tlut its oau^e is un- 
wenk/nw* as it has abused that weak- 'known to us. and not, as some vainly 
ness, by taking occasion from it to e.stu- 1 imagine, that c liano-e itself can he the 
Wish an endless variety bfa’idiciilou.s !i cause of any thing. ••The case of the* 
ceremonies, destructive of tnir religion, [[painter,” s Chambers, K who,\inabb* 
and oulv adapted to promote the riches :', to express the foam jtt the mouth of 
and despotism of tlie clergy* and to j the horse ho had painted, threw his 
keep the multitude still hood -winkM in ij sponge in (h sjjair at the piece, and by 

1 heir ignorance and superstition. How , chance siid that which he c^iihi not do 
fur a just antipathy to thf chuicft j)iip- j: before by design, is an eminent instance 
pet-shows of the Papists luvs unjustly !, of what is called chance. Vet it i» o!>- 
<1 riven some Protestant { h arches into • vious all we here mean by chance, is, 
the opposite extreme, is»a matter ’that j, that thepainter was not aware of the • 
certainly deserves a series cons jd era- i 1 effect, or that be' did noi throw the 
tion. See Dr. Men nett's Srr. on Con- }■ sponge with such a view: not but that 
fjrmifu to the World; Robinson's Krr- I' he actually did even- thing neress u*y to 
won on Cm menus-; /hot It's Ksatty on f produce the effect; iusoin.irh that, con- 
th fl Kingdom of ('hrist ; Mo \h rinds Pic- j' sidering tfte direction whjremlic threw 
ci( suisiu.af HtMorn ; tvd/i Mac T Mine's j the .^cmgc, together with iis form and 
. Vote , vol. i. p. 203, quarto edit. Jones's jj specific gravity, the colours wherewith 
Works, vol. 4, p. 20/ . j: it was smeared, and the distance of the 

C'EHlNTIlfANS, ancient heretics, ;;hand finm th* piece, it w.ts impossible, 
who denied the deity of Jesus Christ ; so / on the present system of things, that the 
named fiom Cerinthus. They I mlmved effect should not follow.” — The word* 
that lie was a mere man, the son of Jo- j as it is often u^ed bv the u^dunkimrJ^ 
scpli and Mari ; but that in his baptism j vague and indv terminate — a nun e iJttme 
a celestial virtue descended on him, in j, for nothing. 

the form of a du\ e ; by means whereof !’ CHANCELLOR* a by officer under 
he was consecrated by the Holy Spirit, !, a bishop, who is judge of his court. In 
made Christ, and wrought so many mi- the first ages of the church the bishops 
racles; that, as he received it from hea- I had those officers, who were called 
ven, it quitted hifn after his passion, and 1 church lawyers, and were bred up in 
returned to the place whence it came ; t; the knowledge of the civil and canon 
so th&t Jesus, whom they called a fiurr ::law: their busimss was to assist the 
man, really died, and rose again; but j, bishop in his dionsc. — \V'* read of no 
that Christ, who was distinguished from ■[ chancellors till Henry- the Second's 
Jesus, did not suffer at all. It was part;- ji time ; but that the king requiring the 
ly to refute this seef that St. John wrote || attendance of the bishops in his muncHs, 
his Gospel 'They received the Gospel !| iff was thought necessary to substitute 
of St. Matthew, to countenance their i[ chancellors in their room for the des- 
doctrine of circular i i in; but they omit- jj patch of buxines 1 -. 
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. Cl I A, NT i< used for the vocal music (j CtiAPL.VlN, a persdhjfyiib perform* 
of d’mrclieji. In church history we meet i divine servkc in a chapel',' or is retained 
with divers kinds of these; as, 1. Chant j; in tfye service of sm\c. family to per* ' 
Ambrosian* established by St. Ambrose; |j foian divine service. 

-k-2. Chant Gregorian, introduced ov j As to the origin of chitpjabvs; some, 
'pope (Iregon the (i rent, who establish- \ say the shrines of relics were anciently 
cd schools of rhnntm-s, ami corrected j covered with a kind of tent, cape, or 
the church music. This, at first, was j 1 capclla, b e. little cape j^and that hence 
, called the Ih man song; afterwards j. the priests who hut! the care of thetn 
the. plain sor.it; as the choir and people * were caJIejl chap hum. In time, thusfe*. 
sing in imisoii. relics were reported in a little churClt, , 

• Cl! AOS, the mass of matter sup- either contiguous to a larger, or sepa- 
posed to !v in rnnfuMon before it was rate from it ; and the name cajirfla , 
divided !>\ the A i might) into its proper j which was given te the cover, was 
classes and elements, it docs not ap- ! also gi\cn to the place' 'where it wufc 
' pear who f.Wt asserted the notion of a !{ lodged; and hence the priest who su- 
l Imus. M/ .ses. the earliest of all writers, 1' penutended it came to be called cafiel- 
derives the origin of this world from ■: /anus, nr chaplain. _ ^ 

a confusion of matter, dark, vohk deep, jj According to a statute of Henry VflT. ‘ 
without form, which he calls TOHU ij^ne persons. vested with a powep of re* 
yOHL r ; wlr'di is precisely the chaos lj iainmg chaplains, together with the 
nt the. Creek and bmharum philosf^ jAitmiber each is allowed to qualify, are 
phei’s. Closes goes no farther than th'c fes follow : an archbishop eighty a duke 
chaos, nor telis' us whence it took its j or bishop six; marquis or earl foe; vis- * 
origin, j,>r whence its confused state ; ti count four; U.ron, knight of the garter, 
and where Moses stops, tiu re precisely i! or lord chancellor, three: a duchess, 
do all the rent. |1 in arc 1 lioness, countess, bareness, the 

CHAPEL, a place of worship.— 1| treasurer/^* comptroller of the king’s 
There are various kinds of r/iaprh in j; house, clbrk of the closet, the king’s se- 
Ih-itain. 1. .Domestic chapels built by d'etary, dean of the Yliupil, almoner, 
noblemen or gentlemen for private wor- and mister of the rolls, each ofc them two; . 
bih ip in their families. — 2, Free chapels, chiei justice of the king’s bench, ami 
'such as are, ^bunded by kings of England, ward of the cinq Ac ports, each one. All 
Titov arc irce from ill episcopal juris- thespV.hapluiys may purchase a liceuw 
diction, and on] v to be visited by the j| or dispensation, and uikc* two benef>n.s, 
founder and hN successors, wliicn is' with cure of .souls. A chaplain must be 
f done by the lord chancellor: yet the |! retained by letters testimonial under 
king ni.iy license ;ufy subject to build hand and seat. lor it is not sufficient that 
and endow a rliupel, and bv letters pa-ij he serve as chaplain in the family, 
tent exempt it from the visitation, of the j| In England there are forty-eight 
ordinary. — 3, Chapels in universities ji chaplains to the king.v whewyait four 
belonging to particular universities. — ji ear h month, preach in the cnlxpeh read 
4. Chapels of ease, built for the ease of j! the service to the family Jhnd to the king 
. one or more parishioners that dwell too • in liis private oratory, and say grace in 
far from the church, and are served by S the absence of the clerk of the closet. • 
inferior curates, provided for at the |j V. : ile in waiting, thev have a table and 
riicirge of the r< cb*i . t»r of Mich as have i; attendance, but no salarv. In Scotland, 
bench; »>v it, as the < 'in portion or cs- |l the .ring has six chaplains with a salary 
•i . fciroi hurt chapels, which dif- i| of a each; three »-f them haring in 
fer frntn parish churches onlv in name:), 1 add lion the deanery of the chapel i-oval- 
they m c gene’ , :db' ‘•mall, and the inhabi- 1 . divided between them, making up aboie 
tants within the district few. If there be * 100/. <o e^ch. Them only duty at pre- 
a presentation ad trrlosuun mAuad of ' sent is ro say prayer® at the. election of 
ca pel 'am, and. an admission and institu- il peers for Scotland to sh in parliament. ^ * 
tion upon it, it is no longer a chapel, but j CHaPLET, a certain instyument of 
a church for themselves and families.— j( piety made use of hv the papists. It is a 
6. Chapels • hioh adjoin to and arc part;, string of beads hv whirl: they measure 
'of the church; such were formerly built !j or count the number of t icir prayers, 
by "honourable persons as burying pla-ij CHAPTER,, a community of ecclc- 
ces. — r. I’he places of worship belong- r shstics belonging to a Cathedral or col-, 
ini* to the Calrinisfic and Arm inian .j legiate church. Tlje chief or head of 
Me/ h odists are also generally called ; the chapter is the dean ; the body con- 
chapels, though they are licensed in no j sists of canons or prdiendarics. The 
otlYr way than the ipcctings of the i chapter has now no longer a place in 
IVotefdmit Dissenters ^ . j the administration d the diocese during / 



me Me ot the Bishop; hut succeeds to 
the whole episcopal jurisdiction during 
.tlje vacancy of tlie see. * 

„ .CHARGE: 1. a sermon preached by 
the bishop- td his • clergy ; — 2* Among 
, tlti> ITissenters, it is a sermon preached 
to a minhitci»atjiis animation, generally 
by some aged or respectable preacher. 

CHARITY, one of the three grand 
'theological graces, consisting in the love 
jof God and our neighbour, or the habit 
or disposition of loving God with all our 
heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. 
** Charily,” safs ah able writer* " con- 
sists not in speculative ideas of general 
_ benevolence floating hi the head, and 
"leaving the heart, as* speculations often 
j do, untouched and cold : neither is h 
confined ’to that indolent good nature 
which Makes us rest satisfied, with beluga 
free from invelertu? malice, hr ill will tir. 
our fellow creatures, without prompting j 
us to be Of service to any. True charity 
is an active principle. It^s not proper- 
ly a single virtue ; but a disposition resi- 
ding in the heart as a fountain; whence 
all the virtues of benignity, caVlour, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and li- 
berality How as so many native streams. 
From general good will to all, it extends 
its influence particularly lo those with 
whop* we stand in mftxrest conn exit 
tuKl who are directly within 'the sf>t»eve 
of our good offices. " From the country 
or community to which we belong, it' 
descends to the smaller* associates of 
neighbourhood, relations, and friends; 
and spreads itself over the whole circle 
of social and domestic life. I mean not 
that it irnj|Chts !f promiscuous imdistin- 
giiishiug affection which gives every 
man an equal tftie to our lov.e. Charity, 
if we should endeavour to carry it so far, 
would be rendered an impracticable vir- 
tue, and would resolve -Itself into mere 
words, without affecting the heart. True 
charity attempts not to shut our eyes to 
the distinction between £ood v and bad 
men ; nor to warm our hearts equally 
to* those who befriend ami those who 
injure u^. It reserves our esteem for 
good men, and our complacency for our 
friends. Towards our enemies,* it in- 
spires forgiveness and humanity. It 
oreathes universal candour and liberali- 
ty of sentiment.- It forms gentleness of 
temper, and dictates affability, of man? 
tiers. It prompts corresponding sym- 
pathies with them who rejoice, and them 
who weep. It teaches us to slight ami 
despise no mart. Charity is the, com- 
forter of the afflicted, the protestor of 
the oppressed, the reconciler of differ- 
ences, the intercessor for offenders, ft 
Is fiiHhfuhiess iii the friend, public spirit 


m the magistrate, equity and patience 
in the judge,- moderation in the sove^ 
reign, and loyalty in the subject. In 

arents it is cave anrl attention ; in chi? 

ren it is reverence and submission. Jn 
a word, it is the soul of social. life. It is r 
the sun that enlivens and cheers the r 
abodes of men ; not a meteor which oc- 
casionally glares, but a luminary, which 
in its or deny and regular course dispen- 
ses a benignant influence.” See liar*- 
rowb T forks, vol, t. ser. 27; 26. Blair' a 
Ser. vol. iv. ser. 2 ; Scott's. Ser. set*. 14; 
TiUotfton's Ser.'wt. 156; Bain /, v Mor> 
PhlL vol. i. p. 211 ; and ankles Bkkm- 
vor.i nck, Lovk. 

C 1 j \ KM, a kin<I of spell, supposed 
by the ignorant to have an irresistible 
influence, by means of the concurrence 
of some infernal ipowcr, both on llv* 
minds, lives, and properties of thus 
whom it lias for its object. 

“Certain \ .tin ceremonies,” says I he. 
Doddridge, “which are conmm^h call- 
ed charms, and seem to have no efficacy 
at all for producing tin; effects proposed, 
by them, arc to be avoided; seeing if 
there be indeed any real efficacy in them, 
it is generally probable, they owe it to 
some bad cause; for one can h;mlly 
imagine that &od should permit good 
angels iif any extraordinaiw annuiier lo 
interpose, or should immediately CM:rt 
his own miniculoi s power on 'trifling 
occasions, and upoi the performance ot 
such idle tricks is are generally marie 
the condition of rcc ivingsueh bemflls.” 

CHASTITY, purity fron Hcshly lust., 
In men it is termed com umre. Sec 
Contikkvcr. There" chastity of 
speech, beli a\ iour, and in ginatiod, at 
well as of body. Grove gi\ ■> us the fol- 
lowing rules' for tlu; consen tion of 
chastity.— 1 . To keep omsel \s fully 
employed in Wboun* either of the body 
or the’ mind: idlenes is frequently the 
introduction to sensun it y.— 2. To guard 
the scum. s t and avoid 
may he aii incewtivr to hist. Does the 
frCe use of some m« .its and drinks make 
the bodv nngowriiibU' ■ Does reading 
certain Books debauch the imagination 
and inflame the passions* Do tempta 
tiffijs often enter by the sight? Have 
public plajs, dancings, effeminate mu- 
sic. idle songs, loose habits, ;iqd The like, 
the same effect? He who ivm,h coupon. 
Chastity cannot be igno .vhut his du- 
ty jS ip a-fi thesq and such, ke cascs^-- 

To implore the Disine Spirit, which 
is#a spirit of purity; and by tin 1 utmost 
regard to his presence and operations 
to endeavojlr to retain him with u-i. 
Grove's AiSral Philos, p. 2. sec. G. 

CHAZINZARIANS, a sea which 
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arose in Armenia in the seventh centu- R corte to want, children should ta^e can? 
ry. They are so called from the Arme- | to furnish them wit* the necessaries '6f 
man word chaz'us, which signifies, a j UF<£ and, so far as their ability will per- 
cross, because they were charged with jj mit, with the conveniences of it.” Dod~ 
adoring the cross. drill ge’s Lectures, p. 241. vol. i. Foley 1 * 

CHEATS are deceitful practices, in j Mor. Phil.p. 372. vol. i. 
defrauding, or endeavouring to defraud, | CHORKrlSCOPJ (t# x^a* rruxorti, 
another of his known right, by means of i bishops of the^ country.) In the ancient, 
some artful device contrary to honesty. I! church, when the dioceses became en- 
. See Ho w sty, Justice. I larged by the conversions of pagans in 

• QHERKFULNKSS, a disposition of || the country, and villages at a great dis- 
mind free from dejection. Opposed to.!! tance from the city church, the bishops 
gloominess. If we consider ckrerfulneiti, iJ appointed themselves certain assistants' 
says Addison, in three lights, with re- 1 whom thev called ChurepU cap i, because 
ganl to cm twelves, to those wc converse | by their office they were bishops of the 
with, and to the Great Author of 0111 *! country. There have been great dis- 
being, it will not a little rccomnx i’d it.* i put es ’among the learned concerning 
self 011 each of those accounts. Tin man j this order, some thinking that they- 
who is poss» ssed of this excellent frame j were mere presbyters; other's that 
of mind is not only easy in his thoughts, ; All ere were two sort’s, some that had re- 
but a perfect master of all the powers ■ Wived episcopal ofdVftation, and some 
and faculiiesof his soul ; his imagination | fhat were presbyters only; others think 
is always clear, and his judgment uadis- ; that they were all bishops, 
tlirbed Jiis temper is even and unrufllcd, j ’CHRISM, a 'oil consecrated by the 
whether in action or in solilu.de. He | bishop, ancl used in the. Romish and 
comes with a relish to all tho*e goods j Greek churches in the administration 
‘which "Nature Ins provided for him, * of hnptisu£ confirmation, ordination, and 
tastes all the pleasmes of the creation; extreme* unction, 
which are poured about him, and does CHRIST, the Lord and Saviour of 
not feel the full weight of those evils mankind. He is called Christ, or Mcs- 
which may befall hiun Stc Happiness, siah, because he is anointed, sent, and 
Joy. " . furnished by God to execute his tnadia- 

CIIII.DREN, duties of \ to parents. [ torkd "office. <Se<2 Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Doddridge observes,’ * 1. That . CHRISTIAN, by Dr. Johnson, is 
children hine received important fit- defined, “a professor of the religion of 
vours from their parents, gratitude, and Christ;” but ‘in reality a Christian is 
therefore virtue, requires that they more ‘ban ^professor of Christianity, 
should love them. — 2. Considering the He is one. who imbibes the spirit, parti- 
superiority of age, and the probable su- ripates the grace, ancl is obedient to tlie 
periority of wisdom, which there is on! will of Christ. 

the side of parents, «nd also 'now much j The disciples and followers of Christ 
the satisfaction and comfort of a parent 1 were first denominated’ Christians at 
depend on the respect shown him by his j Antioch, A. D. 42. The first Christian* 
children, it is fit that children should j distinguished themselves in the most 
reverence their parents.— i-3. ft is fit that, r> markable manner, by their conduct 
while the parents ere living, and the use a-d their virtues. The faithful, whom 
of tlieii under. bidding continued, their the preaching of St. l’elcr had convert- 
v ^iW n f'^t.ould not ordinarily under- ed hearkened attentively to the exhor- 
t:\ke .u\y matter of great in.pnrtince, tadons of Iho apostles, who failed not 
without advising wii h tin m, or without carefully to instruct them as persons 
very cogent reasons pursue it contrary wh were entering upon an entire new 
to their consent. — L A> voting - people life. They attended the temple daily, 
need some guidance and govcnmient in doing nothing different from the other 
their minoi ily, and as there is some pc- Jews, because it was yet not time to $e- 
culiar vcM«on to trust the p rude* nee, cat r, paraie from them. 'BuCtlvcv made a still 
and ufie- mn oi a parent, preferable to greater progress in vir.ue; for they sold 
smoother person, it is reasonably tnat all that they possessed, and distributed 
children, especially while in their mino- j their goods to the wants of their broth- 
ritv, should obey their parents; without ron. r i‘he primitive Christians were not 
wfiiJi neither the order rif families, nor only remarkahle. for the consistency 'of 
t. c, happiness he rising generation j their conduct, hnt were also Very erni- 
ceidd be seniml: nevertheless, still sup- jj nently distinguished by the manymira* 
posing that the commands of the parent | rations -gifts and graces bestowed by 
are not. inconsistent with ^he will of || God upon them, 

God —5. V irtue requires that, if parents >1 The Jews were the first and the most 
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. inveterate ehemiea the Christiana had (I whom, in regard to their quality, 1 have 
They put them to leath as often as they ll set apart from the rest, m order to send 
had it in their power; and whcif Jjicy jj tliem to Home. These persons declare 
' revolted against the Romans, in the time jj tint tMir whole crime, if they arc gril- 
of tlie emperor Adrian, liarchocUchas, jj tv, consists in this: That, on certain days 
who was at the head of* that revolt, cm- jj they assemble before sun-rise, to sing; 
ployed against the Christians the most ■ altcmarclv the praises of Christ, as of 
# rigorous punishments tg compel them |j God; anj to oblige themseUe.s, by the 
to blaspheme and renounce Jesus Christ, j performance of their religious rites, not 
And we tind that evep in the third ren- [| to be guilty of theft or adultery, to oh- 
tury they .endeavoured to get mto their serve inviolably their word, and to be 
hands Christian women, in order to true to Hieir trust This disposition has 
scourge and stone them' in their synsv* obliged me to endeavour to inform my- 
gngues. Tlu*y cursed the Christians self still farther of tin’s matter, by put- 
thi-ee times a day in their synagogues ; ting to the tmluic two of their women 
1 and their rabbins would not suffer- them servants, whom they called deaconesses; 
to converse with Christians upon any but 1 could learn nothing move lVojn 
occasion; nor were they contented to them than that tj^e superstition of these 
hate and detest them, but they dispaUft- people is as ridiculous as their ultach- 
ed emissaries all over the world to d|- rnent to it is astonishing.” , 
tame the Christians and spread all soi* It is easy to disco\ er the cause of the 
of calumnies against tliem. They at- many persecutions to which the Olirifr-. 
cused them among other things, of wor- tiaiis were exposed during the first tlivce 
shipping the sun, and #lie head of an centuries. 'I lie purity o’i the Christian 
ass; the\ reproached them with idle- morality, divert!) opposite to*thc cor- 
ness, and being a useless set of people, ruption of the pagan?, was doubtless one 
They charged them \yith treason, and of the most powerful motives otthepub- 
endeavouTing to erCct a new'* monarchy lie aversion. To this may be added the 
against that* of the Romans. They uf- many calumnies unjustly spread about 
finned that in celebrating their m\ste- concerning tlieirfjjy their enemies, par- 
ries, they used to kill a child, ufct eat ticnlarly tnc^Jcws; and this txrasioned 
his flesh. They acoused them ,of| the sn strong a prejudice against them, that 
most shocking incests, stnd'of iiltrmpc- the pagan's condemn' hluiift without oi>- 
rance in their feasts of charity, lmt the Ouirmg into their doi ! i me, or permitting 
lives and behaviour of the first Chris- tliem, to defend themselves. Resides, 
tians were sufficient to refill e all that 1 their worshipping Jesus Christ as God, 
was’said against them, a»M evidently de- ! was contrary to one of the most ancient 
mon str? ted that these accusations "were laws of the ’Roman empire, which ex- 
mcre calumny, and the effect of invete- ]| presslv forbade the acknowledging of 
rate malice, dffinv tlie Younger, wh( 4 any (foil which had not been approved 
was governor of Pontus and Rithynia, of by the senate. Rut, notwithstanding 
between the Tears 103 anil 103, gives a the violent opposition irTade to the csta- 
very particular account of the Chris* blishment of the Christian religion, it 
tians m that province, in a letter which gained ground daily and very soon made 
he wrote to the emperor Traj of' v. uprising progress in the Roman (‘in- 
which the following r$ on extra* i : “ I pivo, Tji tlie third ccnlurv there were 
take the liberty, Sir, to give you ;u\ ac- Christians in tlu* senate, in the camp, in 
count cf ev cry 'difficulty which arises to the palace; in slmrt every ^hgre but jo*, 
me: I had never been present at the the temple and the t heat res; fireyi died 
examinations of the Christians; for the towns, the country, the islands. Men 
which reason I know not what questions and women of ullages ami conditions, and 
have been put to them, nor in what, even tfiose of tlje first dignities, embra- 
nmnner they haVe been punished. . My ced the faith ; insomuch that the pagans 
behaviour toward»t}iose who have been complained that the revenues of their 
accused to mfc lias been thisjlliave templeswerc ruined. They were in such 
interrogated them, in order to know great numbers in the empire, that (as 
whether they were really Christians. Tertullian expresses it) ere they to 
When they have confessed it, 1 have re- j have retired into another country, they 
peuted the same question two or three : would have left theKor.ums onh a’frignt- 
times, threatening them with death if If fill solitude. For persecutions «f tlie 
they did not renounce this religion.' !1 Christians, sc**, article Pkkskcc. rxoN. 
Those who have, persisted in their con- jf Christians ina vbe considered as numi- 
fession have been by my order led to, if nal and real. There are vast numbers 
punishment. 1 have even met with some jj who are called Christians, not because 
Hqm&n citizens guilty of this phrenzy, [j they possess any lo\e for Christ, but 



. because tUey happen to be born hi a 
Christian couni ry, educated by Chris- 
tum parents, awl sometimes attend 
Christian worship. Then* arc sslta 
many, -whose minds arc well informed 
respecting the Christian system, who 
prefer it to every other, and who make 
an open profession. of it; and vet, after 
■ ftlt» reel but little of the real power of 
. Christianity. A nut Christum is one 
' whose understanding is enlightened by 
thfe influences of divine graces wiio is 
convinced ol tjie depravity of his nature, 
Who sees his own inability to help him- 
self, u ho is tiiim'ht to behold (kid as the 
chief ge,f 'il, the Lord Jesus ns the only 
way to obtain felicity, and that the Holy 
Spirit is tin: grand agent in applying I he 
blessings of the GospdV to his soul. His 
•heart is renovated, and inclined to re- 
.vcv, honour, worship, trust in, and 1i v e to 
God. His a (lections are elevated above 
- 'the world, and centre in ( »od alone. I le 
embraces him a: - hi# portion, lm cs him 
supremely, and is zealous in the defence 
.and support of his cause. His temper 
regulated, his power* roused to vigo- 
rous action, his thoughts spiritual, and 
Ins general deportment amiable and 
r uniform. In fine, the* true Christum 
diameter exceeds ali others as much ns 
the Maze of the mm-idian si in ouj shines 
the feeble light ot Hit* glmV-worm. 

CHRISTIAN* OF ST. JOHN, *a 
sect of Christians -v cry numerous in Hal- 
fiira, ami. the neighbouring towns : they 
formerly inhabited along the river Jor- 
dan, where St. John baptized, and it was 
from thence they hurl their name. They 
hold an anniversary feast of five days, 
during which they all go to the«-bishop, 
who baptizes them with the baptism o£ 
St. John. Their baptism is also per- 
formed in rive/ts, and that only on Sun- 
days: they liavo no notion ijf tin- llur* 1 

rsoii in* the Trir.kc; nor have they 
any canonical book, but iibimdaiirr full 
of charms,, &c. The r bishoprics de- 
‘SAWiWtrbVrtilff itance as our esrates do, 
though 'they have the ccrejhony of an 
election. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. T.IUMA& 
a sort of Christians in a y niiteuia. ot 
India on this side, the gulf; they inhabit 
chiefly at Oanganoiy and the neigh- 
bouring oourpy: these admit of no 
images, a»\l receive only the cross, to 
which they pay a great veneration. 
They affirm, that, the souls of the saints 
do n<»c sec God till after the day of judg- 
• nmnt ; they acknowledge but three sa- 
cramcm*. \h. baptism, orders, and the 
eucharist ; they make no use of holy 
o«l 51 the adjpinistviitioi 'of baptism, but 
after the ceremony, anoint the infant 


with an unction composed of oil ami 
, walnuts, without anf* benediction. Ju 
the gifeharist they consecrate with little • 
j cakes made of oil and salt, and instead • 
; of * wine make use of water in which, 
j raisius have been infused. '•* * 

! In the .Asiatic Researches of the: fto-‘ 
icicty instituted Jo. Hen gal /may be found 
S an enlarged account of the Christians of 
j St. Thomas whicty was laid before that 
j sorit ty. by V. Wrede, Ksij. Ste also* 
|: Monthly 7l fat^azinr for 1W)4, p. ( 60. and 
| Hr. Kerr’s Report to Lord Behtick, on 
'( the statd of the Christians inhabiting 

• the kingdom of Cochin and Truvan- 

• core. P.mnuf. A fa p*, 1807. r>. 473. 

• CHRISTIANITY, the religion of- 
Christians. 

; f. Christian* rrr, foundation of 
f Most, if not all Christians, whatever 
!’ ilfMr particular tenets i^ny be, acknow- 
j : Icwge, the Script p reft of the OM and' 
New Testaments as the sole foundation 
of their faith and practice. Hut as these 
books, or at least particular passages in 
them, have from' the ambiguity ot lan- 
: guage been variously interpreted by dif- 
ferent coimheutjftors, these diversities 
: have, giv en birth to ;i multiplicity of dif- 
ferent sects*. These, however, or at 
least RU 1 greatest number of them, ap- 

S eali,lo the Scriptures of tlie Oltl and 
few Testaments as the ultimate stan-u 
; dard, die only infallible rule, of faith and 
• manners. If asked by what authority 
. these books chini an absolute, right to 
j’ determine the • consciences and umler- 
J •‘landings ol men with regard to what 
•they 'mould believe, and what they 
i should do. they answer, t^iat all Scrip- 
, til re, win they ’for doctrine, coirecliun 
, or rc proof, was given by iihmodiate in- 
■ spiral inn from God. If again intervoga- 
ited Imw those books which they call 
St t ' l 'Fitr are authenticated, they reply, 

, that e Old and New Testaments are 
I pro* d to be tile- word of God, byevi- 
| dent t s both external and internal. See 
j § t\ a.ul article. Rkvfi.ation. 

I 1L ( An? istiaXitv, evtdenen of 1 hr 
| truth '/ The external evidences "of the ' 
\ author Jty arid divine authority of the ■ 
l Scriptures' have been divided into direct 
! and collateral. The direct evidences 
I are such as a ripe from the nature, con- 
f fastener, and ''probability of the tacts; 

| and 1. .in the simplicity , 'uulfonuity, 

II competency, and fidelity t if \)w testhwV - 
[1 mi s by which they are supported. The , 
collate ral evidences are either the same 
occurrences supported by heathen tes- 
timonies, or others which concur with 
.nd corroborate the history of Chris- 
tianity. Its internal evidences arise • 
jj cither from its exact conformity with, 
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..the character of God, fvom its aptitude jlVritcrsof the New Testament cert.-unlr 
to the. frame and cfcumstanccs of man, j; knew whether the fact* were true dr 
o,r from 'those * supernatural com ioriousS ! iaj.se. John i. 3. John xlx. i l7 % $5. Vets 
' amt Assistances which are imprcsscJT on i xltvii. 7, 9. — 2. That the diameUT if 
the mind bv the immediate operation of j these writers, so far as we can m<Ve bv 


the Divine Spirit'. We shall here rhieflv 1 their works, seenis to render them wor- 
follow l)r. Doddridge, and endeavour to; thy of regard, and leaves no room t„ 

eivo sohtit of flic chief evidences which . imagine they intended to dec h. 

have been brought forward, and. which) The manner in which they tell their 
ermy unprejudiced mind must confess ;i story is most happily ‘adapted to gain 
are ununswerahl ' . our belief. There is ho air of dec la 

• First. Tnk _ the matter merely iuHthm and harangue; nothing rliat looks 
theory, will appear highly probable jilik artifice and design: no apolo, 
that such a s^tem as tl : G<spel should j no encomiums, no character^ no’ 
be, indeed, a dh inc involution. flections, no digressions; hip the f 

1. The case of mankind is naturally an* recounted with great simplio it v ju>i 
such as to need ;i divine revelation, \ is thev seem to haul happened'; md 
Johii v. 39. Rom* i. Kph. h\— "2. There ; th facts are left to speak for th 
is from the light of nature cohsideralle .. — Their integrity likewise' 

eucouiagement to hope that God would j} dently appears in tl freedom v th 
favour his creatures with so needful k jj which they mention th cue 
blessing ' a revelation appears.—#. [ ! which might have exposed their Master 
VV i mav asily conclude, that if a re- 1 ; and theiVi selves to the greatest con tempi 
volution were given, it wiould intro- j amongst prejudiced and intonsuh r.u<* 
duced and transmitted in site:’ man- j men, such as’ they knew tin v suist se- 
ller asrChristianity js sard to hav been. ! nrrall) expect to meet with.' John i. 

f rhe ' 1(5. John vii. Luke ii. 4. 7. • Mark, 
night j vi. 3. Matt. viii. 20. John vii. -WL h is 
\ certain that there are in their writings 
etic the most genuine traces not only of a 


That the main doctrmes 
Gospel are of su< h a nature ih w- 
in general suppose those of a <li\ 
velation would he; rational, pi 


and sublime, Hob. xi. (1. Mark xii. 



.postlcs were under no tcmptati 
, forge a story of this kind, or to pu sh 
it to the world knowing it to he false. — 
4. 1 fad thev dom .o, humanly spiking, 
thev must rjuicklv have perished m it, 

.... • I 


tion; lor, I. The booh of the A"iw 7 > ft- 
tiunmty flow in our hond^ivrrr written 
bu the first Jinnche)'# and publishers of 
Christianity. In proof of tins, observe, 

1. That it is retain that Christianity is and their foolish cause miist h;v\ 
not a new religion, ’ it that it was main- f; witli thwn, without ever garni* 
taimxl by givr* multitudes (juicklv after !, credit in the world. Reflect 
the tune in which Jesus is said to have jj ticularly on the nature of th 
appeared. — 2. Thai ’ hltc was certain!, ]l facts, tile death, resurrection, 
uch a person as Jesus o( Nazareth, who <i tntiou of Christ, which fr 
was crucified at Jerusalem, , when Foil foundation of 1 lie Christian 
tius Pilate was go\ ernor there .— X The 
first publishers of. this; religion wrote 
1 books which contained an account of 
the life and doctrine of Jesus, their mas- 
ter, arid which went oy the name of those 


av- 

.nd 


first exhibited by the apnsth '1' 
resurrection of a dead man, atv 
Tension into an abode iiMVft 
world, were such strange thing tliat a 
thousand objections would imm liatcl v 


that now make up our Kcw Testament, jj have Wen 'raised against them; and 
—4. That the books, of tlusf New TVs- II some extraordinary proof would have 
tament have been preserved; in the J been justly required as a balance to 
mam, nncoTTiintcd -to the .present time, 1 them. Consider the manner in’ which 
m the original language in which they the apostles undertook, to prove the 
were written — 5. That the translation ij truth of theiv testimony to tnese fuels; 

“and it wilt evidently appear, that, in- 
stead of confirming their scheme, if. 
must have been sufficient utterly to have 

. overthrown it, had it been itself thft 

be genuinefttccordhtg to the above proof j fhost probable imposture that the wit of 
it will certainly follow that Christianity ^ man could ever have contrived, Sec 
» <3 divine revelation; for, m the first Acts iii. ix; xiv. xix. &c. r l'hey did not 
place* it is exceedingly evident that the merely £i.s>ert tliat they haxlceeit mii’a- 
. < • • 6* • ■ . M - . . 


of them now in our hands may be de- M 
pended upon as, in all things most ma- 1| 
terial, agreeable to the original. Now, l! 
II. From allowing Vie Mw Testament to 
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dcs wrought by Jesus, but tliat he had 
endowed them with a variety of mira- 
culous powers; and these they under- 
took to display not in such idle an ’ £ 

less tricks as slight of hand might per- j 
form, but in such solid and important j 
works as appeared wurthy of divine I 
interposition, and entirely superior to ! 
human power. Nor were the things J 
undertaken in a' comer, in a circle of 
frauds or dependants; nor wei they, 
said to be wrought, as might he mis-, 
pectcd, bv any confederates in 'the 
i ran d ; but thc\ were done often in .the 
mast public maimer. Would impostors 
have mad** such pretensions as these i 
or, if they had, must they not imme- 
diately have been exposed and mined? 
Now, if the New Testament be genuine, 
then it is certain that the apostles pre- 
*u : nd to have wrought miracles in the 
» very presence of those to whom their 
writings were addressed ; nay, more, 
they profess likewise to have conferred 
those iniraculoin gifts in some consi- 
derable degrees on others, even on the ! 
• very persons to whom they write, and j 
they appeal to their consciences as to j 
. the truth of it. And could there possibly ' 
oc room for delusion' here ? — 5. It is i 
likewise certain that the,- apostles did 
gain early gredit, and succeeded in a 
most wonderful manner. This is abun- 
dantly proved by the vast number of 
dl lurches established in early ages at 
•Koine, Corinth, Ephesus, Coil osse, &c« 
&c. See. — 0. That, admitting the facts 
. which they testified concerning Christ 
to be true, then it was reasonable for 
their contemporaries, and is reasonable 
, for us, to rerchjp the Gospel wftich they 
have transmitted to us as a divine reve- j 
lation. The great thing they asserted j 
was, that Jesus was the t'hrist, and that ‘ 
he was proved to in* so by prophecies 
accomplished in him, and by miracles 
wrought by hhr., an ) by others in his 
attend to these, we shall 
find ft km n to v t?e n«r contemptible argu- 
ments; but must he forced to ac.k 
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| its first publication, and he will find it a 
farther evidence of f:s Divine orfginak 
We/fiight argue at large front -its' sur-* 
prising propagation in the world ; from 
the niiraculous powers with which not 
only the apostles, but succeeding preach- 
ers of the Gospel, and other converts, 
were, endowed^; from thfc accomplish- 
ment of prophecies recorded in the New 
Testament; and from the preservation 
of the Jews as a distinct people, not with-' 
standing the various difficulties and 
persecutions through which they have 
passed. We must not, however,” forget 
to mention the confirmation it receives 
from the H methods which its enemies 
have taken to destroy it; and those have 
. * rallv been either persecution or* 
laVrithoocl, or cavilling at some particu- 
lars in revelation, without entering into- 
tfc grand argument oiwvhich it is built, 
awl fairly debating what is offered in its 
| defence. The cause has gained con- 
| siderably bv tin: opposition made to it : 

; tlit* more it has been tried, the more it 
; has been approved: and wo are bold to 
|sav no bonUst man, unfettered bvpreju- 
i dice, can Examine this system in all its 
j parts, without being convinced that its 
origin' is divine. 

!* lift' C iik i.sti a MTV, general chc - 
, truQfi of. “It musft be obvious,” says an 
ingenjdhs autlipr, 1 ' “ to every reflecting 
inind, that, whether we attempt to form 
* the idea of any religion a priori, or coiv- 
teiTiplatc those which lm\ c already been 
exhibited, certain facts, principles, or 
data , must be pre-established ; from 
whence will result a particular frame 
of miiul and course of action suitable to 
the character and dignity of that Being 
by whom the religion ib enjoined, and 
j adapted to the nature and situation of 
agents, who .ire commanded tp 
oh erve il. Ifenee Christianity may be,, 
divided into cr^dauia or doctrines, and 
agi j :dq. or precepts, A9 the great fmur- 
dair-i of his religion, therefore, the 
Christian. believes the. existence and 
government of one eternal and infinite 


ledge, that, the premia's being KSse-'c^, which for ever retains in itself 

hlislied, the conclusion most easily the cause of its own existence, and in- 
necessarily t 'Uows ; mid 1 In., conclusion, (j herently possesses all fhnse perfections 
tJiat Jesus is the Christ, taken in af ' tyhich are compatible with its nature; 
extent, is mi abstract of the' Gospel re ■ such are in* almighty priwer, omniscient 
relation, ;> v i the it fore is sometimes put wisdom, infinite ju dice, boundless good- 
for the whole of it. Acts viii. 37. Acts ress, and universal prtseuce. In' this 
xvii. l£l. See Articles Miracle and 1( indivisible essence the Christian reeng* 
— 7, The truth of the Gos- j| nises three distinct subsistences, yet d is 
pel has also received farther and very || lingyislicd in such a manner as not to be 
ciY’fc'de grille coufirmotion from what has Jj incompatible either with essential unity, 
•happened in the world since it was first j or simplicity of being, or' with their 
published., And lier^, we must desire ;! personal distinction; each oftlvm pos 
every cue to consider whaC God has Ij sesses the same nature and properties 
itce/) doing to confirm the Gospel since jj to the same extejit. This infinite Being 
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was graciously plcfcscd to create an uni- 1| eomplished all the ends of his mission, 
vcrsi: replete wim intelligences wdio i] hy a cruel, unmerited* and ignominious 
might enjoy his .glory, participate his j djealh. Before he left the world* he 
happiness, and imitate liis. perfections, j delivered the doctrines of sal cat ion, a&d 
But as these beings were not immutable, ji the rules of human conduct, to his apos- 
but left to the Irccdom of their own :| ties, whom lie empowered to instruct 
will, degeneracy took place, and that in i! the world in nil that concern* d their 
n, rank of intelligence superior to man. -j eternal felicity, and whom lie imitated 
Blit guilt is never stationary. Impatient J with miraculous gifts^ to ascertain the. 
<Vf itself, and cursed with its own feel- ;! reality of what they taught. 'Vo them, 
mgs, it proceeds from bad to worse, .] he likewise promised another comfort* 
whilst the poignancy of ts torments in- ’j tr, even the Divine Spirit, who should 
creases with Joe tiuinbt r of its prrpe- jj remove the darkness, console the woes 
uvitious. Such was the situation of Sa- and purify the stains of human nature, 
tan aiuPliis apostate angel & They at- Havipg remained for a part of three 
tempted to transfer their turpitude and days under the power of death, he rose 
misery to man, and were, alas, put too again from the grave; appeared to his 
successful ! Hence the hetej'ogciieijps disciples, and many others; conversed 
and irreconcilable priii iples whicii ope- with them tor sonic time, thin it-us* 
rate in his nature ; hence that incxpjj- 1| cendcd to heaven; from whence t[ io_ 
cable medley fcf wisdom and folly, if J; Christian expects him, according to hrT" 
roctitiftle and emir, of benevolence and promise, to appear as the Sovereign* 
malignity, of sincerity and fraud, exhi- |j Judge of the- living and the dead, from 
bitod through his wh61t* conduct j 1 hence whose awards there is no appeal, and 
die darkness of his understanding, the j! by whose sentence the destiny nf the 
depravity of his will, the pollution of !j righteous and the wicked sl.ulf be eter- 
his heart, the irregularity of his affec- ij nally fixed. Soon after his departure 
tions, and the absolute subversion of his I! to the right hand of his Father (where 
whole internal economy.’ The seeds of |- in his human nature he sits supreme of 
p< mil ripened into overt act.. |< all created beings, and invested with the 

of guilt and horror. All the hostilities of ij absolute administration of heaven and 
nature wore confronted, and tluj vjholc • earth , } the Spirit of gi-acc.find consoln- 
dunarv creation bcciftne a thc.jftre of !' tion descended on his apostles with visi- 
isorder nd mischief. Here the Chris- i ble signatures of divine power and piv~ 
iun once more appeals tp fact and ex- j sence. Nor were, his salutary opera- 
p u’iouce. If these things # arc so; if man !j tions confined to them, but extended Uf 
be the vessel of guilt, and the victim of rail w'ho did not by obstinate guilt repel 
misery, luy demands how this coustitu- :| his influences. These, indc< d, wuft leas 
tion of jfejngscvin be accounted fori * how j conspicuous than at the glorious asra 
can if oHupp^cd that n being so wicked j when they were visibly exhibited hi the 
mid unhappy should be the production ! persons *of the apostles. But, though 
of an iiifiuitcty good and infinitely per- nis energy be less observable, it is by 
feet Creator? lie therefore insists that no moans less effectual to all the pur 
human nature uni ■ have been disar- poses of grace and mercy. The. Chris- 
ranged and contaminated by some vio- tian is convinced that there is and shall 
lent shock; and thajfeuf consequence,' continue to be a society upon earth, 
without ' light difjfflecl over the face j who worship God as revealed in Jesus 
of thing! Christianity, all nature must , Christ, who believe his , : ;k\s, 
remain in inscrutable "and inexplicable observe his precepts, and who sfl&ll be 
my story. To redress these evils, to re- saved by the merits of his death, in the 
establish the empire of rectitude and use of these external ipeans of salvation 
happiness, to restore the nature of man whidf he hath appointed. lie also b<-- 
t.o its primitive dignity, to satisfy the re- , lieves that the sacraments of bnptisn 
monstrances of infinite justice, to purify j And the Lord’s supper, the interp 
every original contracted staJn, to { tion and application -of Scripture, 
expiate the guilt and destroy the power ! habitual exercise of public and privau 
of vice, the eternal Son of God, from 'j devotion, are obviously calculated todif- 
whom Christianity takes its name, and; fuse and promote the interests of truth 
to whom it owes* its origin, descended $ and religion by superinducing the sulu- 
front the bosom of his Father, assumed j tary habits of faith, love, and repentance* 
the human nature, became the repre- |^IIe is firmly persuaded, that, at the con- 
sentative of man ; endured a severe pro summation of all things, when the pm*- 
bation in that character; exhibited r poses of Providence in the various revo- 
pattern of perfect righteousness, and lutions o£ progivsshc naiurp are a<> 
Vat last ‘ratified his doctrine, and fully oc- compUshed, the whole human race slab 
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: oi ire move Lssuc from their graves; lift conscious of being* the original, ofif- 
shme to immortal felicity in the actual | spring and adopted ef»Ud of God: which 
perception and' enjoyment of their i knovvrr that its omnipotent Father will 
GilMtorVs presence, and others to ever- in proper time .effectually assert the 
lasting shame and misery.” , dignity and privileges of its nature ? In 

IV. Christianity, n/ortfltty nnd*u- a word, as this earth is but a speck in 
' firriovity of. It has been well observed, the creation, as time is not an instant. 
* that the two grand principles of nc- ; in proportion tQ eternity, such' are the 
.tion, according to the Christian, are .the [hopes and prospects of x\iq Christian in 
love of 0(^1, which ih the sovereign pas- '• comparison of even- sublunary misfov- 
Viop in every gracious mind; and the | tune or difficulty. It is therefore, in his 
firte of man, which regulates our ac- j! judgment, the eternal woiuler of angels, 
tipns according to the various relations )| and indelible opprobrium of man, that 
ill which ictheT to commu- jj a religion so worthy of Goft, so suitable 

nitics or luals. This sacred con- f to' the frame and cimimsuutceafof our 
median o ill never to be totally extim n tture, so consonant to all the dictates 
guislicd I. any temporary injury. It of reason* so friendly' to the dignity and 
ought to subsist in sqme degree' t improvement of miclligent beings, so 
amongst cm mi It requires that w**|i pregnant wjlh gi mine comfort and de- 
shoultl p,udon e. offences of others, Jj riyht, should be rejected and despised 
rVs we expect pardon for our own ; i|bjf any of the human rtve.” 

(and that we should no farther resist, V. Christi vnity , fit jcigatv ml 
evil than is necessary for the prescr- 3 hu-cccuh of. Despised as Christianity has 
ration of personal rights and social ;t been by many, tot it has had an oxten- 
lmpplnesS. It dictates every relative j si ve progress ’through the world, and still 
and reciprocal d lty between parents p remain* to. he profo.ssed by great mi m- 
and children, masters and servants, : hers of mankind y though 'it is to he la- 
governors and subjects friends and jj rnented many* sins unacquainted with its. 
triends, men and mpn: nor does it mere- ;i genuine inJliience. Tt was early and 
ly enjoin the obsen atidn. of equity, lmt 1 : rapidly propagated through the whole 
likewise inspires the most sublime ami Rmnah umpire, which then contained 
extensive charity ; a boundless arjd dis- ! almost the wholcr known world : and 
interested eft usidn of tend* Tness for the j hereiq.tve oanUQ* but admire both the 
'whole species, which feds their dis- j wisdom and the power of' God. “ Des- 
tress, and operates fur their relief and ! tituto of all human advantages,” says a 
iinprov ernent.” j good writer, “protected In no authority, 

* Christianity,” it has also been obser- assisted bv .inf* ait; not* rerom mended 
ved (and with the greatest propriety,) feby the reputation ol its author, not en- 
w is superior to all other religions. The forced bv eloquence in its advoagies. the 
^disciple of Jesus not only contends that word of (l oil grew ' inigl/Uij jirv- 
no system of religion lias evervet been | ircn'lnl. 'Twelve men, poor, artBSs, and 
exhibited so consistent with itself, so lllliteyaic, wc beliold triumphing over 
congruous, to philosophy and the com- j the fiercest and most determined oppn- 
mon sense of mankind, as Christianity : ! sitiou ; over the t i.urny, of the ma- 
fic likewise avers that it.ois infinitely i gist* ate, ami the subtleties of the philo- 
umro productive of real consolation than 1 sopler; cn ev the Prejudices of the Gen- 
alJ ether u’ligious , r philosophical to- {tile, anti the bigflfcy of the Jew. 'They 
..^ts wldc^bave *yer entered into the e.sta 1 Tshwl a religion which held forth 
soul, tfc^nJceff Mp plied to the heart of high and* venerable nivsteries, such as 
in.n, Tar what is death to that m.nd the pride of man ’would induce liijii to 
which considers eternity as the career [suspect, because he roidd not perfectly 
of its existence ? What ’an? fiic i owns cpmpu bend them; which preached 
* of men to him who chum* an eternal (doctrines 1 pure and spiritual, such as - 
world as his inheritance? What is the J corrupt nature was? prone to oppose, be- 
loss of friend', to r]iat heart which feels, 1 cause it sin dnkfrom the Seventy of their 
with more than natural Conviction, that ; discipline; which required its followers 
•it shall <;*«iukly njnm them in a more !lo renounce almost ever; ‘Opinion tliev- 
tender, intimate, and permanent inter- J hr d embraced as sacred, and every in- 
con esc, than auv of which the present J 1 crest they n ad 'pursued as important; 
life is susceptible l W'hat are the View-* j which even exposed them to every spe- 
»iuidcs of e.-ftiTiKil things to a mind cies of danger and infamy ; to perse- 
svhi*'h audunifornily anticipates* jcuikm unmerited and unpitied; to the 
asr,ue:rf endless and immutable. felici- j gloom of a prison, and to the .pangs of 
'V; What are morT iValiovs, disap- ;rh .ith.. Hopeless as this prospo i might 
jiointmefiTs and insults, to a spirit 'which I appear to the view of short-sighted man, , 
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l fronUhe obscu- II degree, it had justly merited the tide 
kety to be over- [ of the benevolent religion ; but this is 
ftcated di&tjysscs far from being all. ■& arohghout the 
of its friends, ftuct the unrelenting; Vru- more < 

eltv* of its foes. It succeeded in a pe- there prevails a gentleness >f manners 
quliar degree, and in a peculiar man- widely different from the le jeityottKe 
ner; it derrved that success from truth, most civilized nations of ntiquiiy ; ami 
amt obtained* it under circumstances that liberality with which every pecics 
.■wliere falsehood must have been do- ;of distress is relieved, is a virtue pc u- 
tectod and < rushed.” 1 ‘liar to the Christian name. 1 * 

* Although,” says the default Portcus, j 1 But we may ask farther, wh ■ * t success 
* Christianity Inis not always been so. (has it had on the mind of man, as it ix> 
well understood, or so honestly pructj- ; spects hts eternal welfare? Howniany 
sed, as'it ought to have been ; alumigh S* thousands have felt its power, rejoiced 
its spirit has been often mistaken, and j; in its benign influence, and under its (lit - 
its precepts misapjdied, yet, under all 1 tates been constrained to devote tliom- 
these disadvantages it has gradually j selves to the glorv and praise of (iod? 
produced ii visible change «n those points Burdened u gh guilt, incapable of iind- 
which most materially conconi the pe«g.e jins? relief from >muun jvsources, ihr 
and quiet of the world. Its beneficent jinind has here found peace unspeakable, 
spirit has spread itself tli rough all- the j in beholding that sacrifice whkli alone 
(afferent relatioifc and modifications ct could atone. for transgression. Here the 
life, utlll communicated its kindly in- hard and impenitent heart has been 
fluence to almost every Dublic and* pi*i-; w/ftened, the impetuous passions re- 
a ate cofteirrn of mankind: .It has in sen si- : sir, lined, the jjprocious temper ^lib'hrai, 
hlv worked itself into the inmost frame ! powerful prejudices conquered, igno- 
and constitution of civfi states. 1 . It has; ranee dispelled, and the obstacles to real 
given a tinge to the complexion of their ; happiness removed. Here the Chris-’ 
governments, to the temper and ndmi- i tian, looking round on the glories and 
histnUion of their lavs. It has restrained 1 blandishments this world, has been 
the spirit of the prince and the madia ss | tnablcd with a noble contempt to de- 
of the people-. It has softened the r\our , iqfisc all. Here death itself, the king of 
of despotism, and taine5 the insblgnrj: of terrors.*has lost its sting; aud the soul, 
conquest. It lias in bomfe degree tfikou j with an holy magnanimity, hay borne up 
av, av the edge i.f the sword, and thrown i in the agonies of a d) ing hour, and sweet • 
e\eh over the horrors of War a veil of : ly sung itself awav to everlasting hii^s, 
ir»erc\. It lias descend&J into families, i In respect to its future spread, we 
lias diminished &o pressure of piivate j have reason to believe that all nations 
tvramiv ; improved every domestic on- j shall feel its happy effects. Thu pro- 
dearmenjc given tenderness to the pa- j pliedes are pregnant with matter a* to 
rent, htfmanUy # to the- master, respect j: this belief. Jt seems that not only a nn- 
to superiors, to inferiors ease; so that' tion nr a country, but the uliule habit able 
mankind are, dpon the whole, even in a globe, shall become. the kingdom of our 
temporal view, under infinite obligations Lord and oi his Christ* and who is there 
to the mild and b . ific temper of the. j that has ever known the ex -ellejirv ol‘ 
(lospel, and hav reaped from it more j this system; tvho is there tli it has 
substantial worl ly benefits than from j expcrienfced its happy eflicu 
any other inslittr bn upon earth. As one ; there that has ever been r< meed of 
proof of this (among many others,) con- , its tin me on in, its (hi vjm 
fsidcr only the shocking carnage, made land peaceful tendency, bi what mu 
in liie human species by the exposure j join the benevolent and ’oral poet i 
of inhyits, the gladiatm ird shows, which i saying, “ Let the whole e.irih be iilh* 
sometimes cost Europe twenty or thirty j with it? glory, aiuen, and ; nu n.” 
thousand lives in a month ; aiid the ex- j t Sec article Christian n v in fin 
ceedingly cruel y sage of slavesj allowed \Brit.; fin lev* ft Kvtdcun v of Chrh 
■and practised by the ancient pagans. ' mnify ; Lardner's and IS lack night 
■The.se were not the accidental and tern- j Credibility of (he Uoxfirl Hint o rut i.or 
porary excesses of a sudden fury, but ! Hailes outfit Influence rf (hbho)i\s fitvt 
were legal and established, and eon- 1 Causes ; Fa-vcetCn Evidences nf Chris- 
stunt methods of murdering and tcir- thmity ; Doddridge’* ditto ; J'tH’x ami 
menting mankind.* Had Christianity Hunter's lectures on ditto; IleuUir\ 
done nothing more than brought into .Evidence s of the Christian Rtligipn ; 
disuse (as it confessedly has done) the Soame Jenyns'x Evidence* o f ditto ; 
two former of these human customs, jt White** Sermons; Jifl . Portends Sn 
entir«;ly» and the latter to a very great , mans, vol. £ ter. 12, L>; ttml hits Kssny 
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on the hctiejicial Effect* of Christianity j 
1 on t/ie tem/ioral Concerns of Mankind, t 
CHRISTMAS, the day o'n which Die | 
nativity of our blessed Saviour is ede- 
bftitcd. c 

The. first footsteps we find of the <>b- ; 
servation of this day are in the second | 
century, about thr time of the Kmperor j 
_ Comu/odns. The decretal epistle*, in-; 
deed, carry it up a little higher, and say , 
that Tclcsphoni?, vv ho lived in the reign i 
‘of. Antomims Pius, ordered divine ser- ; 
vice to be celebrated, and an angelic! 
' hymn to he sung the night befoVe the ( 
nativity of our Saviour. That it was j 
kept before the time of Constantin^ we i 
have a melancholy proof; for whilst tin* * 
persecution raged under Dioclesian, jj 
who then kept his co^rt at Nicnmwlia, ! 
• that tyrant, among other art* of cruelty, , 
finding multitudes of Christians assem- 
^‘hlecl together to celebrate Cdirisl’s mt- 
t tivity, commanded the church doors 
where they were met to be shut, and 
fire to be put to it, which j^oon reduced 
them aim the ri Lurch to ashes. See 
Hnj.yn av. 

i CHRONOLOGY, the science of 
computing and adjusting the periods of 
time, referring each event to the proper 
year. We have not rftom here to pre- 
sent the reader with a system of chro- 
nology; but should he be desirous of 
studying this t seance, l e may consult 
the systems of Clav/ur, Cahisius , Ush- 
er, Shown, JMford, Marsh man, JHctir, 

« Elat/ fair, cunt l)r. Hales . 

CHURCH. 1. 'The Greek word 
RhUjipi'i denotes an assembly met about 
business, whether lawful or unlawful. 
Acts xix. 32, 39. — 2. It is understood 
of the collective body (if Christians, or 
nil those hut tiie face of the earth who 
rofess to believe in Christ, and ack- 
nowledge him to be the Saviour of 
mankind : this is called the visible 
church, l:.ph. if. 2i. I Tint. iii. 15. 

' Kpn- iv. 11, 12.-— ‘j. lly the word churchy 
wy„T^\* to understand the whole 
body «‘t Cou 1 * chosen people, in even 1 
pencil of time: this is the humble 
church. Those on earth are also called 
k the militant, and those iu hca r cn the 
triumphal dmivh, iltK xii. 2:1. Acts 
xx. lift- Kph. i. 22. Matuxvi. 28v — 4. 
Hya futr'i' ular church we understand 
.an assc*n,oiy <*f Christians united to- 
gethei , and nvef irg in oncplacu for the 
soh-mn worship ot God. To this agree 
the definition given by the compilers of 
‘ he- thirl y-viie in tries : — “ A c.ongrega- 
t‘on of f.'dthful men, in which the true 
v-rd of Goil j-, preached, and the sarnf- 
vyients cliil/ administered according t*> 
Christ's ordinances, iu all t!;ose things 


that of ngce&ity ar Jl requisite to the, 
same,” Acts ix. 31. Gal. i. 2, 22. ■ 1 Cor. 
xiv. 34. Acts xx. wb Col. iv. 15,— 5. 
Tbi/Sonl is now used also to denote any 
particular denomination of Christian* 
distinguished by particular .doctrines; 
ceremonies, &c.; as the Romish church, 
Greek, church, Knglish church, &c,’ 

Conp’r^afio^ai chart fit is so called 
from their maintaining” that each con- 
gregation of Christians wliich meet in 
one place for religious worship is a com- 
plete church, and has sufficient jkwer 
to ‘a<;t and perform every thing relative 
to religious government ’ within itself, 
and is in no ivbpect subject or ac- 
countable to any other church. It does 
not appear, say they, that the primitive 
churches were national; they were not 
efVn pro\ incial ; tor, though tlieie were 
many be lie vers anil professing Chris- 
tUins in Judea, in Galilee, in Samaria, in 
Macedonia, in Galatia, and oth» r pro- 
vinces, yet we never read of a provin- 
cial church in £ny‘of those places. The 
particular societies of Christians m 
these districts are mentioned in the plu- 
ral liumbcj’a 2 Cor. viii. 1. ( Jah 1 2. Acts 
ix. 31. According to them,. we find 
no mention made of diocesan churches 
in the New Testament. In the days of 
the ; jiostlcs; bishops were so far irom 
prefuling over more churches than one, 
ihat .sometime; 'a plurality of bishops 
presided over the same church. Sc* 
Phil. i. 1. Nor do we find any mi ntiou 
made ot parochial churches. " Some of 
the inhabitants of a parish may he Infi- 
dels, Mahometans, or Jc !>wi (hr 
pel churches consist of Mich as make an 
open profession of their, faith fh Clirbi, 
and subjection to the Gosp< 1, Horn. i. 7. 

1 Cor. xiv. 33., It seems plain, then, that 
the primitive churches of Christ were 
properly Congregational. The first 
Guirrh'at Jerusalem met together in 
one place at the same time. Acts i. M, 

1 The church of Antioch did the 
Acts xiv. 27. The church of 
Corinth the same, l Cor. xiv. 23. The 
sin no did the church at Troas, Acts xx. 
7. There; was a church at Ccnrhiva, 
a pnrt of Coririh, distinct from the 
church in th;it citv, Rom. xvi. He that, 
was a member of one church was nut a 
member of another. The apostle Paul, 
writing to the ColObM..n society, says — 
“ Kpnphras, who is oik of you, saldtcth 
you,” Col. iv. 32. 

Such a church is a body distinguished 
front the civil societies of the world by 
the spiritual nature ami design of its 
government; for, though Christ would 
have order kept in his church, yet with- 
out any coercive force ; a thing incun- 
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risstept with the toery naturp of such a Earnest stud v to keep peace and unity* 
.society, -whose eld, is instruction ; and] rlph. iv. 3. Phil. ii. 2, 3. Phi], iii. 15* 
a. practice suitrfclc to it, winch can' 16. — -2. Heaving of <)p~ an oner’s ljtir- 
never in the tutture of things be i£i*om- i thens, Gal. vi. 1, 2. — 3. Karnest’ enden- - 
plishcd by penal law's or external r.ocr- j! Voiin* to prevent 1 each ntln r’s stumbling, 
cion, Isa, xxxiii. 22. Mutt. xxiil 8, 10. i| 1 ('or. 2, 3. Hcb.,x. 24, 27. Uom. xi*. 

John xviii, 36. Ps„ ii. 6. 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. 1:3. — 4. Sicdfa«t continuance in the 
3Cech. iv. 6, &c. • . |, faith and worship of the Gospel , \ct* 

1. Ch u >r ft members , are those who • ii. -L\- — 3. Proving for and sympathizing 

• compose or belong to the church. As to ' with each other, 1 Sam. xii. 23. jfcpti. 
the visible church, jt maybe observed I vi. IS. 

that real samtsh ip is not the distinguish- j* The advantages are, 1. Peculiar in- 
ing criterion of the members of it. N one, c if eincnts to holiness, Keel. iv. . 1 1 — 

’ inticed, can wiihcnit it honestly, oiler jj 2. There arc some promises applicable 
themselves *to church fellowship ; but ][ to none but those who attend the opdi- 
they cannot be relumed admission for the i nances ■ of God, and hold communion 
mere want of it ; for 1. God alone can If with tin saints, Ps. xcil 13. isu. xxv. fx 
judge the heart. Deceivers can counter- jj Ps. c\x-\». 13,16. Ps, xxxvi. 9. Jer 
feit saintship. 1 Sam. xvi. 1, 7. — *2, God ;! xxx'i, P2.— S.Suyh are under lliewatch- 
himself admitted many members oi*lhe jj fill c\c and care of their pus! nr, Jfeb 
•Jewish church whose’ hearts Were up-. ■] xiii. 7.-4. Suhiect to the friendly rc- 
sanctihcr), De^jt. xxix. 3, 4, 33. Johrlvi. jj proof or kind advice of the saints, 1 Co*..’ 
70.— *3. John thellaptist and thenpoilles Jj xii. 2.3. — 5. Their zeal and lo\ e are am/ 
required no more than outward appear- mated In’ reciprocal corn rrsution, MaL 
antes of faith and remittance, in order j!iit.*1h. Pvov >xvji. 17. — 6, They may 
to baptism. Matt. in. 5, 7. Acts ii. 28. (j restore each oOn-r if they fail, Keel. iv. 
viii. 13, 23. — 4. Many that were admit- |* 10. Gal. vi. 1. — 7. More easily promote 
ted members in the churches of Judea, j| the cause, ami spread the Gospel else- 
Corinth, Philippi, Laodicca, Sardis, fa:, [i where. 

wove unrojrenerated, Acts v. 3, 10. viii. }! 3. Church ordinances are , X. 11 ending 

3.V 1 ('or. 11. -Phil, iii. 13, Scriptures, N eh. ix. " Acts 

19. Rev. ,15,17. — .>.• Chriit com- 11. Nell, ,yiii. 3, 4. Luke iv. 16. — 2. 

pares the Gospel church to a fl\>r on . Preaching and expounding, 1 Tim. iii. 2 

• which corn and e] u re minted tc.- ; 2 Tim. ii 24. F.ph* iv. ft. Worn. x. 15 
gether; to a net in which gi»od and had .■ Heh. V. 1. — .5. f fearing. Is. Iv. 1. James 
arc gathered, &c. See Matt. xiii. jji. 23. 1 Pet. ii. 2. 1 Tim. iv. T 

As to the rtul chi^rrh, 1. The. true j* Prayer, Ps. v. 1, 2. Ps. \cv. 6. Ps. rxxi. 
members of it are such as arc boru;!f. Ps. :< xviii. A* ts \ii. 12. i. H. — 5. 
again. — 2. They come out from ttic |) Singing of psal.r.sPs. xlvii. 1 to 6. Col 
world, l Cor. vi. 17. — 3. They openly jj iii. 16. 1 Cor. . iv. 15. Kph. v. 19.— 6. 

S utifes'l I ovo Jto Christ, James ii. 14, 26. Thanksgiving, Ps. 1. 14. Ps. c. James v 
dark viii. 54, 6cc. — 4. They walk in all jj 1 :b — 7. irhe Lord’s supper, 1 Cor. xi. 
the ordinan res of the Lord blameless, jj 23, See. Acts xx, 7. * 

None but snrh arc proper members of ;| Raptism is not properly a church or- 
the true el uirch ; nor should any be ad- }! dimmer, since it ought to he ndinims- 
nutted tu any particular church without 1 ; tered before a person be admitted into 
some afiftcannico of these, at least. j rlmrc.h fellowship. See Raimism. 

2. Church fl/lu-rjshf/i is the commit- ; . 4 ( 'hurch rffhcr* are those appointed 
iiion that the members enjoy one with i by Christ for preac hirig the word, n"* 1 
another. ! the .superintendence of <hun allairrfc 

The end of church frtloivshi/i is, 3, j such are bishops and dcricnm, to which 
The maintenance and exhibition of a ,’j some 1 add, fillers.* See tin sc articles, 
system of sound principles, 2 Tim. i. 13.- jj J. «\s to church order and dum/d/nr. 


Ktlm.xv. 6 . — 5 . Thg impartial exercise jj however numerous or respectable ; no 
nf church government and discipline, |! pe , \v>n or persons, how.-ver eminent for 
Hd). xii, 15. Gal. vi. 1. 2 Tim. ii. 24, 2G. ([.authority, .abilities, c" influence, lnuc 
Tit. iii. 10. 1 Cor, v. James iii. 17. — 4, any right to assume orbit rare juriaduv* 
The pram otioii nlF holiness in all man- tion over such a sor'n tv. They have 
Dcr of conversation, Phil. i. 27. ii. 15, 16. fj but one master, who is Christ, bee Mutt. 
2 Pet. iii. 31. Phil.iv.fi. xviii. 15, 19. Kven the officers which 

The more particular duties are. 1. j Christ h?s appointed iu his church have 
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no power to give new, laws to it; bujt 
only, in conjunction with the other mem- 


bers ot* UB society, to ex* « ate the com- jf riage, lie took the go&mmerit of dccle- 
, mumls of Christ. They have no dc^ | suistj&r affairs mto liis Own hiuid ; and;',' 
nr.»Hoh r*vM‘ ..m- mrmV fciitii. r»m« nn v 'having reformed manv abu&e^ entitled 


minion over .my man’s" faith* nor aiV 
compulsive power oyer the consciences 
of any. , E\ cry particular clmrch has a 
right “to judge of the fitness uf those 
who offer themselves as members, Acts 
tote 26, If ' they mx? found to be proper 
persons, they must theiV- be admitted J 
uiid this should always be followed with 
prayer, and with a solemn exhortation 
to the persons rcceiv i d. If any inern- 
her Walk disorderly, and continue to do 
an, the t'lmu:h is cmpmvcredto exclude 
him, 1 Cor. v. 7. 2 Thxiss. ib 6. Horn, 
xvi. I A \s hich .should be done with the 
'greatest tenderness;. by t if evident signs 
of repentance shoqjd be discovered, 
such imist he received ag.i og Gaju Vi 1. 

T’Tiii> and other church business js-gene- 
\ rally dime on some d aV pvccvttthg the 
sabbath on which the ordtruincc is ad- 
ministered. , * 

See aft. 

Gum on 
(ifid it * 


vffeifr 4.vxj wvt/t i /a t iru( T/»j o 

Toundhiiwi of a Christian Churv/i ; 
Turner V Compendium of Socijfrt.; 



T oiler's /iV*7 narks on the Distipline of 
the Primitive Churches ; and tinjsotvs 
Compendium View, 

church of England, is the 

church established h> law in this king- 
dom.- 

^ When and by whom Christianity was 
first introduced into Britain cannot per- 
haps be exactly ascertained. Eusebius, 
indeed, positively declares that it wrys 
by* the apostles and their disciples. It is 
, also said that numbers of persons pro- 
fvised the Christian faith hfere about the. 
year 1.70; and according to Usher, thurg 
was in the year jfC a school of leavor 
■Afcg. tu u^widti the British churches 
with pn/per ^‘teachers. Popery, haw- 
vv\ v, was established in Engkir.d by. 
'Austin the monk; and -the errors of it 
we jfiiul e> cry where prev*kotv ubtjl 
Wickliffe. a' 1 robed up h* l^iviii^ Pro- 
vide; ice to refute them; The chutchof 
( 


I| w The defender of i 

Ij IfUlMg Ollt Wltll tnC pfj 


ic Faith.” 

>e about his Mar- - 


. - Y — , ^ ilur]ng 

the .TOrmer part of his reign, was a 
bigoUM papist: he burnt the famous 
T'. nda! (who made one of the first and 

u.L* ... XT.'. 'W 


lv+c irau.slaLtioiis of the New Testa#- 



[| himjjelf supreme lieati. of the chttrchu* 
See Reformation. : 

The Hoc trines of the ch/irch of Enjp,, 
[land, which tyre contufcjgd'in thcthiriyC 
! nine articles, are certainly Calvinustieal, . 

g * K ough this has Iven 1 denied by some' 
ode ni writers, especially by Dr. Kip* 
i& in a, tract entitled, rt The Articles 
the Church of England proved nor 
h to be C&lvinbtic.” Th6.ic\u*ticles were 
I founded, for the most part, upon' a body 
[I of articles compiled and published in 
the reign of Ed ward VI. They were 
first passed in the convocation, and con - 
filled by royal authority in I Jfi2. TJiejr ' 
were .afterwards ratified anew in the 
mr 15^ j , and again by ElhWrlcs I* The 
lw require^ a subscription to thouc ai^ 
tides:, of all persons who are admitted 
intiijiply orders’ In the course of the 
last century disputes arose among the 
clcrrgy' respecting the propriety of sulv- 
scribnig to any hnfnan formulary ot iv- 
Iigious ,sejVtioignt.s.' An application lor 
its removal was made to parliament, in 
in 2 , , by the petitioning clergy ; and. 
receiifeA die- most public discussion in 
the ftmc of commons, bntfSvas rejected 
in of hnxls. * 

The government of the church of 
England is episcopal. The king is llie 
suprem head. « Htere are two arch- 
bishops, and tu epty-four bishops. The 
boM'nccs of the bishops were, converted 
j by William the Conqueror into tempo* 
i ral bav(»mes ; so that every pivlate bus 
| a seat and a Vote i it the house of peers, 
j-Dr. Hoiidlcy, hpwcvcw, fii a sermon 
[preached from this text — “My king- 
dom is not of this world,” insisted that 
the clergy had no pretensions to, tempo- 
[kal jurisdiction; which gave rise to va- 
!^o» s publications terrw.ed ivy. way of 
the- Bangorititt Controversy 
because Hundley \v,\s - tii^n bishop if 
Bangor. J)r. Wake, arcMnyhop of Can- 
terb uh’, formed, a project of peac^ and 
[fuiA?n between the English and Chiliican 
* chqrches, founded upon /his. condition 
that -qi^h . of tlte/wo communities should 
retaui the; gr^tefst part 6f the 1 respec- 
tive and- peculiar dooLTnes j but tins 
| project came to fiothjug. In 'the ch,urch v 
| a!: England there are. deans, avclideit-^ 
cons^ rectors, v?cars,‘^cC. C fop an iiccount 
of which, see the respective articles. 

The church of, England lias, a public 

, « * r ; ** was 

;one 
ich 
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was in 1661. Since jhsit time, several \ the pmtestants have suffered much from 
attempt* hav e’been nlide to amdud the .persecution. A solemn law, which did 
liturgy, articles, and mmc other things : much honour to Louis XYl. hn: king 
i cl a tm g to the, internal government, hut ( of France, gave to his non- tinman C'a- 
with'-ul l fleet. '1 here a’.x many t '-cel- j thobt subjei u, as they weie i died, al) 
'lei»c;cs*hi the liturgy ; and, in the opinion j the liv'd advantages and i>ri\ ilegcs of 
of the most impartial (lintiu* (nan vis | tlu-ir Homan t'.itholic bn-tnun. 
no member of this church.) “ h comes ; T!.e a!m\ e ^au-ment was made pre- 
so near the prinrflive padern. th.at mine ! v iou-dy to the French revolutien : great 
of* r'ne reformed clmivue«. efm compare \ alterations haw taken pi n*e since that 
w.lh it.” Sic LiTtiiCrY. _ | period. And it mav he interest my to 

'Fhe greatest part of The. inhabitants j those who hav e not the mean** of fuller 
of F.ngl.url are / icv/caW.i/ members of ] information, to give a sketch of the 
this t.luirch ; Suit, perhaps, \er\ tew ■ causes which gay e rise to those inipor- 
tdher of !ier minister* or mombeiS ] lant event*-. 

strictly adhere to the articles in tlu-ir s’ It has been averted, that nbont the 
true si nse. Those who .ire called me- middle of the last century a conspiracy 
tiiodislic. or e\ angelical pr.-achers in the ! w.is funned to ovcrthrow-Chr.stiamty , 
e-. + a!)!ishrneiit are allowed to conn: the ! without distinction of worship, whrtln r 
•nearest. ^Protestant or (hulvrtic. Voltahe, IV- 

See Mr. Orrrton'* True Churchwan ; i Alembert, Frederick If. king of Fiuv- 
Ihshoji JclvcI's jifioh^v f,rth\* Church fcia, and Diderot, were at the head of 
of' JO xh/ml; r's Trrathron Fjfhis conspiracy. Numerous other adepts 

( /i l i Tlowrnmmt ; Tucker'* (kt f o ; j. ami secondary agents were induced to 
il'fkir* J\cc!t'*u\tical P’J>ty ; /V<w- .join tiiem. These pretended philoso- 
t'jti on tkr (Ymf ; Jinr/.t} on thv " phi rs u.vd even aitilice tli.it impvLv' 
Ttii"\t-nnr n/rtiHrs ; Indn f\ / Vr ttn- •: could invent, bv unim and secret cor- 
/'•</, \h t-.ir.nmts of ’J'hrni'iirij; and Mrs. ■ respoudencc, to altack, to deba-'c, and 
//. 1 l no's iltrts' on t f,rnnn% the ( 'fm- anu'hd.de Chri.-.tiuii'ty. They not only 
n.-'/r '■ of a vonno j*nnrcss\ vol. ii. rh. ! acted in concert, sparing nopolitval or 
:>r. ( )n the subject ot the lb*st introduc- ^ impion-. art to clb ct tlie destruction of 
Foil of Ciiri-.tiunilv into H-'miu, m e the ' the Christum re'igion, but they were. 
1st sol. ol lit unfit History of (infy ; the inst. gators and conductors of tnose 
liri'nni. ■ ‘ 1 ;■ secondm v •agents, whom thev Jiad se- 

("IITUCIK* XLLICAN* denotes tide ; duced, and p n Mied their plait with all 
ci-de\ ml chmchof Ki.hk e nudt r the the ardour mid constancy which ile- 
j.oviimmnf o! its respective b'sht psaiul : notes the most finished rnnsp»ralois. 
pa-tors. 'This cli.m h alvvips enjoy ed )■ The French cler ,, 1 v amounted to one 
eertaui ft.au hises and ’u.mmiaiie'', not. hundred and thirty \ e.usand, tin- higher 
a- gi. m 1 * b’-v.i popes, but as (Kiived to | ordM-. t'f whom enroed mimeiee re- 
1' v ipjui her first orijdinl, and whicli \ nines; but the cun -.or great body ot 
-be t-K k care nevC^’to rel.’.-.'iu’-sli. Fhcse | acting cleirv, seldom possissed more 
Mx i ,ie % deju-ndt d upui tv.o maxims; than twent> 4 <ight pound^ Stirling a 
til** iirst, til it ih" pope b..*l no right to venr, and the vicars about halt" the sum. 
orb r any thing in whii h the t'-inpor.di- j The clergy as a Imdv, independent of 
'■e . an ! civ i i r. 'Jits ot iht. kiiU'/lom wen* j their ti'.ies, ]v^r ! a revenue arising 
i »•.!<-' r «ed; th-: sec.onil. that, nutwllh* from tber "p^rtv in l.md, .iniounting 
:-t:m !,ng t!u- ]>ope’s supiciiiacv was ad- to live mi!!i«n* sterling animal] v ; at the 
united m v.i'-.-s ]nively *-pirilual, yet in same tin i e they were i ’empt from tax- 
Fiance T. Is pov.-er w.is liniteil bv the ation. before’ Fu- levelling sv^-vyhad 
dcerecs of situ lent ccntucils received in ■ taken place, the clergy signified to inc 
I a at i ealui. | commons the instructions of their c.on* 

In the established church ‘he Jansen- j’ sKucnts, to i outribute to the exigencies 
ists were verv numerous. 'J’lu* bishop- ! of the st.fte in erjual jtrojiorlion with 
1 ’ics and prclieuds weie (‘linrely in the I- the otiier citizens. Not coni ent'-d with 
gitt of the king; jpul no other catliolic | this oiler, the tithe s and revenues _ot the 
slate, except Italy', 1 rid so numerous a f clergy were taken away; in lieu of 
clergy, as France. 'Flu-re were in this ,- which, it was proposed to graiit a rer- 
k'ii;' l-'in eighteui arch!» ; s!io]>s,o'r* linn- 1 taiii stipend to the difl'erent ministers 
dreil and eleven bisliojis, cue hundred j of religion, to be partible by the nation, 
and sixtv-six thousand clergymen, and The possessions of the church were 
three thousand four hundred convents, !, then consid'-red ;is national property by 
congiining l wo thousand persons devo- ( a decree of the constituent ^assembly 
ted to a monastic lift*. 'The religious orders, viz. the commu- 

Since the repeal of the edict of Nai.tz, ' nities of monks and nuns, possessed 
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immense landbd estates; and, after creatures, .are entitled to our pity ; yet, 
having abolished the orders, the assem- consideringthe event as the just retri- 
bly seized the estates for the use of the bution of God, ije are constrained to 
nation: the gates of the cloisters were say, “Thou art righteous, O Lord, who 
now thrown open. The next stc$> of rft, and wast, and shalt be, because 
the assembly was to establish what is thou hast judged thus ; for they have ■ 
called the civil constitution of the clergy . shed the blood of saints and prophets. 
This, the Roman Catholics assert, was and thou hast given them blood to 
in direct opposition to their religion, drink ; for they are worthy.” 

But though opposed with energetic elo- The Catholic religion is now again 
quence, the decree passed, and was soon established, but with a toleration of the 
after followed by another, obliging the Protestants, niftier some restriction.— 
clergy to swear to maintain their civil See the Concoi'dat, or religious csta- 
constitution. Every artifice which, cun- blishment of the French Republic, rati- 
nlng, and every meiiace which cruelty fied September 10th, 1&01. 
could invent, were used to induce them CHURCH, GREEK or EASTERN, 
to take the oath ; great numbers, how- comprehends the churches of all the 
ever, refused. One hundred and thirty- countries anciently subject to the Greek 
eight bishops and arch-bishops, sixty- or Eastern empire, and through which 
eight cin*ates or vicars, were on this II their language was carried ; that is, all 
account driven from tlieir sees , and pa- the space extended from Greece to 
rishes. Three hundred of the pricstsJ Mesopotamia and Persia, and thence 
were massacred in one day in one city.® into Egypt. This cjurch has been di- 
All the other pastors who adhered te vided from the Roman ever £ince the 
their religion were either sacrificed, or time of the emperor Phocas. See ar- 
banished from their country, seeking tide GreeicChurch. 
throdfeh a thousand dangers a refuge CHURCH, HIGH. Sec High 
among.foreign nations. A perusal of the Church. 

horricl massacres of the priests who re- CHURCH OF IRELAND is the 
fused to take the oaths, and the various same as the church of England, and is 
forms of persecution employed by those governed by four archbishops and eigh- 
who were attached* to the Catholic re- teen bishops. 

lieion, must deeply wqpnd the feelings CHURCH, LATIN or WESTERN, 

of humanity. Those reader* who are mprehendsail the churches of Italy, 
desirous*of farther information, are re- fiigal, Sprfrn, Africa, the north, find 
ferred to Abbe BarruPs History of the all other countries whither the Romans 
Clergy. _ carried their language. Groat Britain, 

Some think that there was another part of the Netherlands, of Germany, 
cause of the revolution, and which may and of the fiorth of Europe, have been 
be traced as far back at least as the separated from it almost ever since the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz in the reformation. 

seventeenth century-, when the great CHURCH, REFORMED, compre- 
body of French Protestants who were hends the whole Protestant churches 
men of principle, were either murdered in Europe and America, whether Lu- 
or banished, and the rest in a manner thernn, Calvinistic, Independent, Qua- 
silenced. The effect of this sanguinary ker, Baptist, or of any other denomina- 
measure (say' they) must needs be the i*on who dissent from the church of 
general prevalence of infidelity. Let Rome. The term Reformed is now, 
the religious part of any nation be ba- however, employed on the continent of 
nishe d ^ a nd a general spread of irreli- Europe, to distinguish the Calvinists 
gtannus9neccssa.rily follow : such were from the Lutherans, 
the effects in France. Through the CHURCH, ROMAN CATHOLIC, 
whole of the eighteenth century infide- tlai ns the title of being the mother 
lity has been the fashion, ahefc that not church, apd is undoubtedly the most 
only among the princes apil noblesse, indent of all the established churches 
but even among the greater part of the in Christendom, if antiquity be held as 
bishops and clergy. And as they had a proof of primitive purity. See Po- 
unit&u their influence in banishing true pery. 

religion, and cherishing the monster CHURCH OF SCOTLAND^ csta- 
whH$i succeeded it, so nave they been, blished by law in that, kingdom, ispres- 
imitm m Sustaining the calamitous ef- byterian, which has existed (with some 
ftcftCwhioh that monster has produced, interruptions during the reign of the 
Ho wevw unprincipled and cruel, thfe Stuarts; ever since the time of John 
.French revolutionists have been, jhd ICnox, when the voice of the people 
however much the^fferers, as fellow- prevailed against the influence of the 
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crown in getting it established. ‘Its doc- God. These words im their mouths 
trines are Cal v ini stic? See article Pres- were the signal of slaughter more ter- 
bytkrians. rible than the roaring ot a lion. They 

CHURCHWARDENS, officers cho- ! hacUnvented art unheard-of punishment, 
sen yearly, either by the consent of the which was to cover with lime, diluted 
minister, or of the parishioners, or of with vinegar, the eyes of those unhappy 
both. Their business is to look to the wretches whom they had crushed with 
church, chuix*,!** yard, and to observe blows and covered with wounds, and 
tiie behaviour of the parishioners; to to abandon them in that condition, 
levy a shilling forfeiture on all such as Never was a stronger proof what hor- 
do not go to church on^Sundays, and to rors superstition can oeget in minds 
keep persons orderly in church-time, || destitute of knowledge and humanity. 
&c. These brutes, who had made a vow of 

CHURCH-\bARD, a piece of groufid chastity, gave themselves up to wine, 
adjoining to the church, set apart for and all sorts of impurities; running 
the interment of the dead. In the church about with women and young girls as 
of Rome, church-yards are consecrated drunk as themselves, whom they called 
with great solemnity, lfa church-yard sacred virgins, and who often canned 


• which has been thus consecrated shal . 
afterwards be polluted by any indecent 
action, or profaned by the burial of an 
infidel, ap heretic,* an excommunicated 
or unbaptized person, it must be recon - 
died i and the ceremony g>f the recon- 
ciliation is performed with the same! 
solemnity as that of the consecration ! ' 
See Consecration. 

Cl RCONCKIJ JONES, a species of 
fanatics; so called because they were 
continually rambling round the houses 
in the country. They took their 'rise 
among the Donatists, in the reign \f 
the emperor Constantin ^ It is lacre- 
difflii what ravages and cruelties trfey 
committed in Africa, through a long 
series of years. They lyire illiterate 
savage peasants, who uno^rstood only 
the Punic language. Intoxicated with 
a barbarous zeal, they renounced agri- 
culture, professed continence, and as- 
sumed the title <ft “Vindicators of jus- 
tice, and protectors of the oppressed.” 
To accomplish their mission, they en- 
franchized slaves, scoured the roads, 
forced masters to alight from their cha- 
riots, and run before their slaves, whom 
they obliged to mount in their place; 
and’ discharged debtors, killing the cre- 
ditors ifi they refused to cancel their 
bonds, lhit the chief objects of their 
cruelty were the Catholics, and espfrr 
dally those who had renounced Dona- 
tism. At first they used no swords, 
because God had forbidden the use of 
one to Peter: but they were armed 
with clubs, which they called the clubs 
of Israel , and which they handled in such 
a maimer as to break a man's bones 
without killing him immediately, so that 
he languished a long time, and then 
died. When they took away a man's 
life at once, they looked upon it as a i 
favour. They became less scrupulous 1 
afterwards, and made use of au sorts 
«f arms. Their shout was Praise Ac to 1] 


proof of their incontinence. Their 
chief took the name of chief of the 
J saints. After having glutted themselves 
[with blood, thev turned their rage upon 
| themselves, and sought death with the 
same fury with which they gave it to 
others. Some scrambled up to tin tops 
j of rocks, and cast themselves down 
headlong in multitudes ; others burned 
themselves, qr threw themselves into 
the :* a. "Those who proposed to ac- 
quire the title of martyrs, published it 
long before; upon which they were 
feasted and fattened like oxen for the 
slaughter? after these preparations they 
M sct out to be destroyed. Sometimes 
I they gave money to those' whom they 
|| met, and threatened to murder them if 
they did not make them martyrs. Theo- 
doret gives an account of a stout young 
man, who meeting with a troop of these 
fanatics, consented to kill them, pro- 
vided he might bind them first; and 
having by this means put it out of their 
power to defend themselves, whipped 
them as long as he was able, and then , 
left them tied in that manner. "Their 
bishops pretended to blame them, but 
in reality ifiade use of them to intimi- 
date such as might be tempted to for- 
sake their sect; they eveiiffettfto'ii;ed 
them as saints. Thev were not, how- 
ever, able to govern those furious mon- 
sters ; and more than once found them- 
selves unuer a necessity of abandoning 
them, and even of imploring the assist- 
ance of the secular power against them. 
The counts Umcius and Taurinus were 
employed to quell them ; they destroy- 
ed a great number of them; of whom 
the Donatists made as many martyrs. 
Ursacius, who was a Catholic, and a 
religious man, having lost his life in an 
engagement vy'ith tnc barbarians, the 
Donatists did not fail to triumph in his. 
death, as an effect of tli<e vengeance of 
heaven* Africa was the theatre of th.es** 
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bloody scenes during a great part of word clergy, however, among us, a!- 
Constantine’s life. j wavs refers to ecclesiastics. 

CISTERCIANS, a religious order -The clergy originally consisted of 
founded by St. Robert, a Benedictine, msheps, priests, and deacons ; but in 
in the eleventh century. They became j the third century many inferior orders' 
so powerful, that they governed almost j were appointed ; such as sub-deacons, 
all Europe both in spirituals and tern- acolutlusts, readers, &c. The clerg.v of 
porals. Cardinal dc Vetri# describing j the church c of Rome fire divided ‘into 
their observances, says, they neither j regular and secular. The regular con- 
wore skins nor shirts, nor ever ate flesh, j sists of those rpnnks or religious who 
except in sickness; and abstained from ; have taken upon them dioly orders of 
fish, eggs, milk and cheese; they lay j the priesthood in their respective mo- 
upon straw beds in tunics and cowls; ; nasteries. The secular clergy are those 
they rose at midnight to prayers; they ! who are not of any religious' 'order, and 
spent the day in labour, reading, anil ha\e the care and direction of parishes, 
prayers; and in all their exercises ob- The Protestant clergy are all secular, 
served a continual silence. For archbishops, bishops, deans, &c. tcc. 

CLEMENCY denotes much the [see those articles. . t 

same as mercy, ^t is most generally £ The clergy have large privileges ai- 
med in speaking of the forgiveness ex- | lowed them by our municipal laws, and 
orcised by princes. It is the result, in-jj had formerly much greater, which were 
deed, of a disposition which ought tali abridged at the reformation, o% account 
be cultivated by all ranks, though its i of the ill use which the popish clergy 
effects cannot be equally conspicuous, j had endeavoured to make of them; for 
Clemency is not only the privilege, the laws having exempted them from 
the honour, and the duty of a prince, j almost every personal duty, they 
but it is also his security, and better ' tempted a total exemption from every 
than all his garrisons, forts, and guards, p secular tie. The personal exemption 
to preserve himself and his dorm lions | indeed, for the most part, continue A 
in safety. 7'liat prince is truly royal . clergyman cannot be com polled to serve 
who masters himself, looks upon all in- j oiya jury, nor to appear at a court left, 
juries as below him, hnd governs by hich almost eveiy other person is 
equity and reason, not by passion or liged to dqjfbut if a layman be sum- 
caprice. David, king of Israel, appears mSned on a jury, and before the trial 
in no instance greater or more amiable takes orders, he shall notwithstanding 
than in spacing the life of his persecu- appear, and be sworn. Neither can he 
tor Saul, when it was in his power. be chosen to any temporal office ; as 
.CLERGY (from the Greek word j bailiff, reeve, constable, or the like, in 
heritage,) in the general sense I regard to his own continual attendance 
of the word, as used by us, signifies the I on the sacred function During his al- 
body of ecclesiastics of Christian (tendance on divine service, he is privi- 
church, in contradistinction to the laity : i leged from arrests hb civil suits. In 
but strictly speakiiig, and according to cases of felony also, a clerk in orders 
Scripture, it means the church.— ! shall have the benefit of clergy, without 
"When Joshua,” as one job serves, “dU being branded in the hand, and mav 
vided the Holy Land by lot among the likewise have it more than once ; in both 
Israelites, it pleased God to provide for which cases he is distinguished from a 
a thirteenth part of them, called Le- layman. 

* vitg*i, ^3^, assigning them a personal Benefit of Clergy was a pfvilcge 
estate equivalent to that provision made whereby a clergyman claimed to be 
by real estate, which was allotted to delivered to his ordinary to purge him- 
each of the other twelve partly In con- self of felony, and which anciently was 
formitgrto the style of the transaction, allowed only to those who were fn nr- 
the LpVites were called God's lot, ?«- ders; but, by the statute of LSth Eliz., 
heiyQpricc, or clergy. This style, how- eveiy man to whom the benefit of clc r- 
eor, is not always used by the Old gy is granted,* though not in orders, is 
Testament writers. Sometimes they call put to read at the bar, after he is found 
All the [nations God's lot, Deut. xxxit. 9. guilty, and convicted of felony, and sn 
Ps. txxvttn 71. Ps. xxviii. 9, &c. The burnt in the hand; and set ‘free for 
T#^anj en t writers adopt this term, the first time, if the ordinary or dtputy 
an& jw^ly it to the whole Christian standing by do i,a% Legit it. clcricv 
f^ehuren. 1 Pet. v, 3. - Thus it is the otlierwi.se he shall suffer death. As 
church distinguishes from the world, the clergy have their privileges, so they 
' and rot one part of the church as dis- have also their disabilities, on account 
tinguished from another ‘'part/* The of their spiritual avocations. Cler 
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flymen are incapableaof silling’ in the | comrhandments were promulgated by 
house of commons; iflid by statute 21 Moses, not as anile of obedience, but 
Henry VIII. c. 13, are not in general as a representation of the covenant of 
allowed to take any lands or tenements I grac9 — that when the Jews had pro- 
■to fan'n, upon pain of 10/. per month, 1 voked the Deity l)y their various trans- 
and total avoidance of the lease ; nor j gressions, particularly by the worship 
upon like pain to keep any top-house or I of the golden calf, the severe and ser- 
brewhouse; nor* engage *in # any trade, vile yoke of the ceremonial law was 
nor sell any merchandise, under for- added to the decalogue, as a punishment 
feiturc of the treble value ; which pro- inflicted on them by tl\e Supreme Being 
hibition is consonant to tfte canon law. in his righteous displeasure— -that this 
The number of clergy in England I yoke, which was painful in itself, bc- 
and Wales amount, according to the “ came doubly so on account of its typical 
best calculation, «to 18,000. The revef- signification ; since it admonished the 
nues of the clergy were formerly con- Israelites from day to day of the imper- 
siderable, but since the reformation faction and uncertainty of their state, 
they are comparatively small, at least filled them with anxiety, and was a 
those of the inferior clergy. See the perpetual proof that, they had merited 
of Landaff’8 Valuation of the it he righteous displeasure of God, and 
Church and University Revenues; or, ] could not expect before the coming of 
Cove on the Revenues of the Churchy | the Messiah the entire remission of their 
1797, 2d edition; ffurnetCs Hist, of his j Iniquities — that indeed good men, even 
own TimeSy conclusion. See article Mi- 1 under the Mosaic dispensation, were 
Kxstkh. * immediately after death made parta- 

CLERK: 1. A Word originally used j kers of everlasting glory ; but that *hey 
to denote a learned man, or man of j] were nevertheless, during the whot 
letters but now is the common appel- course of their lives, far removed from 
lation by which clergymen distinguish that linn hope and assurance of salva- 
thcmselves in signing any deed or in- 1| tion, which rejoices the faithful under 
strum cut. — 2. Also the person who reads the dispensation of .the Gospel — and 
the responses of the congregation in the f that their anxiety flowed naturally from 
church, or gi\cs out the hymns at \ | this consideration? that their sins, though 
meeting. » J they remained unpunished, were not 

Ct)CCE!ANS, a denomination whidi pardoned; because Christ had not as 
arose in the seventeenth century ; so vet offered himself up a sacrifice to the 
called from John Cocceius, professor of Eathe* 1 , to make an entire atonement 
d'ninity in the University $f Leyden, for them. 

He represented the whole history of the COENOBITE, one* who lives in ^ 
Old Testament as a mirror, which held convent, or in community, under a cer- 
. forth an accurate view of the transac- tain nile; in opposition to a hermit, who 
tions and events tlfot were to happen in lives in solitude. Cassian makes this 
the church undcj* the dispensation of difference between a convent and a mo- 
the New Testament, and unto the end nastcry t that the latter may be applied 
of the world. He maintained that by to the residence of a single religious or 
far the greatest part of the ancient pro- recluse ; whereas the’ convent implies 
phccics foretold Christ’s ministry and coenobites, or nurnbers of religious living 
mediation, and the rise, progress, and in common.* Flenrv speaks of three 
revolutions of the church, not only kinds of monks in Egypt ; anachorets, 
under the figure of persons and trans- who live in solitude; c<£/ioAfc«Owho 
actions, but i*i a literal manner, and by continue to live in community ; and sa- 
the very sense of the words used in rabaitesy who are a kind of monks- 
111 esc predictions; and laid it down as a errant, thaj stroll from place to place, 
fundamental rule of interpretation, that He refers the. institution of coenobites 
the words and phrases of Scripture are to the time of the apostles, and makes 
to be understood in uvery sense of which it a kind of imitation of the oixlinaiy 
they are susceptible, or, in other words, lives of the faithful at Jerusalem ; 
that they signify in effect every thing though St. Pachomius is ordinarily own- 
# that they can possibly signify. \ ed to be the institutor of the coenobite 

Cocccius also taught, that the cove- life, as being the first who gave a rule 
nant made between God and the Jewish to any community, 
nation, by the ministry*of Moses, was of COLLECT, a short prayer. Jn the 
the same nature as the new covenant, liturgy of the church of England, and 
obtained by the mediation of Jesus the mass of the Romanists, it denotes a 
Christ, In congruence of this general prayer accommodated to any particular 
principle, he maintained that tne ten j day, occasion, dr the like. In general. 
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all the prayers in each office are called ! the meaning giv^n comport with the 
coilects, either because the priest speaks ! text? lie who gives himself no trouble 
... the name of the whole assembly, | to investigate the Scripture tor himself, 
whose sentiments and desires he turns || but takes occasion to be indolent, be- 
up by the word “Orcmus.” “Let us cause others have laboured for him, 
pray,” or because those prayers are of- ! surelv does wrong. Nor can it be said 
tered when the people are assembled 1 that those preachers use them properly, 
together. The popes Gel asms and (ire- who, in making theiio sermons, form 
gory are said to have been the first who their plans' Trom the commentator be- 
cstablishcd collects. Dr. Dcspence, of 1 fore they have thought upon the text. 
Paris, wrote a treatise on collects, their Perhaps the bbst way is to follow our 
origin, antiquity, &c. own talents ; first, by prayer, study, and 

COLLEGIANS, or Collegiants, attention to form our scheme, and then 
a sect formed among the Arminians and to examine the opinions of others con- 
Anabaptists in Holland, about the be- , cenving it. We will here present the 
ginning of the seventeenth century ; so reader with a view of some of those 
called because of their colleges or commentaries which are the most gc- 
mectings twice every week, where ncrally approved. And, 1st. in my 
every one, female excepted, has the ^ opinion, Henry takes the lead for corn- 
same liberty of expounding the Scrip- njon, utility. The sprightly notes, the 
tore, praying, &c. Thev are -said to be t just inferences, the original thoughts, 
all either Arians or Socinians : they^j and the warm applications to the con- 
never communicate in the college, butjj science, makes this work justly admired, 
meet twice a vear, from all parts of Jt is troe tlmt there are some expres- 
HolVaml, at Rhinsberg (whence they sions which do not agree with the evan- 
are also called Rhinttberghera , ,) a village 1 gelic system ; but, as the late Mr. Ry- 
two miles from Leyden, where they i land observes, “ *Tis impossible for* a 
communicate together; admitting every J person of piety and taste to read him 
one that presents himself, professing || without wishing to be shut out from all 
his faith m the divinity of the Holy the world to read him through without 
Scriptures, and resolution to live suita- 1| one moment's interruption." Mr. Henry 
bly to their precepts and doctrines, :l£d not live to complete this work. He 
without* regard to his sect for opinion. Weqt as far ml the end of Acts. Romans 
They have no particular ministers, but was done byTJr. Evans ; the 1st Cdrin- 
cacb officiates as he is disposed. They thians, Sam. Brown ; 2d Corinthians, Dr. 
baptize by immersion. Mayo ; Galatians, Mr. Bayes ; Ephc- 

COMMENTARY, an exposition, sians, Mr. # Boswell ; Pliilippians, Mr. 
book of annotations or remarks. There Harris; Colossians, Mr. Harris; 1 and 
are some people so wise in their own 2 Thessalonians, Mr. Mayo ; 1 and 2 
conceit, and think human helps of so Timothy, Mr. Atkinson ; Titus, Jcr. 
little worth, that they demise commen - Smith ; Philemon, Mr. Mottcrshcad ; 
taries on thu Scriptures altogether ; but Hebrews, Mr. Tong ; James, Mr. 
■every student or preacher whose busi- Wright ; 1 Peter, Mi*. Hill ; 2 Peter, 
ness is to explain the sacred oracles, to j Mr. Morril ; 1, 2, and 3 John, Mr. Rev- 
make known the mind of God to others, ! nolds ; Jude, Mr. Billingsley ; and Re- 
to settle cases of conscience, to oppqpe relations by Mr. Tong, 
the sophistry of sceptics, hnd to con- 2. Pooli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 folio 
found the arguments of infidels, would I volumes. This is a valuable work, and 
do wtlk£o avail himself of the most ought to be in the possession of every 
judicious, clear, copious, critical, and student: it is much esteemed abroad, 
sound commentaries on the Bible. Nor three editions of it having been pub- 
can I suppose that commentaries can lished on the continent, 
be useless to the common people, for 3. Poole’s Annotations, a rich and 
though a spirit of serious enquiry, with useful work. These were printed at Lon- 
a little good sense, will go a great way don in 1685, in two vplumes, folio. Poole 
in understanding the Bible, yet as the did not complete this work himself, 
language is often figurative, as allusions Mr. Jackson, of Moulscy, is the author 
are made to ancient customs, and some of the annotations on the 59th and 60th 
parts require more investigation than chap, of Isaiah. Dr. Collings drew up 
many common Christians nave, time the notes on the rest of Isaiah, Jere- 
for, a plain exposition certainlv must be miah, and Lamentations, as also those 
useful. Exposition,* of the Bible, Ijpw- on the four Evangelists, the two epistles 
ever, may be mrjffe a bad use of. He . to the Corinthians, and that to the Ga- 
who takes the ijise dixit of a commen- \\ latians. Those to Timothy, Titus, Phi- 
tator, without e.cr examining whether lemon, and the Revelation, Ezekiel, and • 
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the minor Prophets* were clone by Mr. 
Hur&t, Daniel by Mr. Cooper ; the 
Acts by Mr. Vinkc; the Epistle to*he 
Romans by Mr. Mayo ; the Ephesians, 
Mr. Veale ; the Philippians and Colos- 
sians, Mr. Adams; tne Hebrews, Mr. 
pbacliah Hugjies ; the epistle of St. 
.James, the two of St. Peter, ancl that 
of Jude, by Mr. Veale ; the three epis- 
tles of St. John by Mis Howe. 

4. Dr. Gill’s, in 9 vol. quarto, is an 
immense work ; and though it contain 
a good deal of repetition and extraneous 
matter, thcre # is certainly a vast fund 
of information together with evangeli- 
cal sentiment. 

5. Brown’s Self-interpreting Bible, in 

2 vols. quarto. Its chief excellencies 
are the marginal references, which are 
exceedingly useful to preachers; and 
the close, plain, and practical improver 
merit t« each chapter. * 

6. Scott’s Exposition is truly excel- 
lent. It abounds with practical remarks, 
and the last edition contains the mar- 
ginal references. The improvements 
are also very useful for families. 

7. Dr. Adam Clarke’s commentary, 
with critical notes, and marginal re- 
ferences, possess considerable merit, 
and will be found a valuable treiasure 
for the Biblical student. 

• On the New Testament. • / 

1. Burkitt contains many ingenious 
observations, fine turns, natural plans, 
and pungent addresses terthe conscience. 
There arc some expressions, however, 
that grate upon the ear of the evange- 
lical Christian. 

2. Guyse’s Paraphrase is deservedly 
held in high estimation for sound doc- 
trine, fair explication, and just senti- 
ment. 

3. Doddridge’s Family Expositor. 
The criticisms in this work render it 
valuable. It must be owned that the 
doctor laboured to come as near as pos- 
sible to the true sense of the text. 

4. Bezx Annotationes, in quibus ratio 
interpretationis redditur; accessit etiam 
J. Camerarii in novcm foedus commen- 
tarius, fol. Cantab. 1642, contains, be- 
sides the old Latin version, Beza’s own 
version ; and in the side margin is given 
a summary of the passage, and in the 
argumentative parts the connexion. 

5. Wolfii Cur® Philologic®, 5c Cri- 
tic®, in Omnes Libros, Nov. Tqst 5 
vols. 4to. 1739, Hainb. Basil, 1741. This 
is in a great measure a compilation 
after the manner’ of Poole’s Synopsis, 
but interspersed with his own critical 
animadversions. 

6. Bcngelii Gnomon Nov. Test. 4to. 
Tubing®, 1759, and Ulm®, 1763, con- 


tains an instructive preface, a perspi- 
cuous analysis of cacn book, with short 
notes. It is a perfect contrast to that 
of Wol fins. 

7. Raphelii Annotationes in S. Scrip- 
tuvam, etc. is an attempt to illustrate 
the Holy Scriptures from the classical 
Greek historians, Xenophon, Polybius, 
Arrian, and Herodotus. 

8. Hammond’s Paraphrase and An- 
notations upon all the books of the New 
Testament, folio. 

9. Whitby’s Paraphrase and Com- 
mentary on New Test. 2. vols. fol. 

10! Wesley’s Explanatory Notes, 4ta 
or 3 vols. 12mo. Of different transla- 
tions, see article Bible. 

Commeniatormon Select Parts . 

1. Ainsworth on the Pentateuch, 
Psalms, and Song of Solomon. 

2. -' Patrick’s Commentaries on the' 
Historical Parts of the Holy Scriptures, 
3 vols. 

3. Liglitfoot’s Works, 2 vols. fol. con- 
tain a chronicle of the times, sfnd the 
order of the text of the Old Testament. 
'Fhe harmony, chronicled, and order of 
the New Testament; the harmony of 
the Tour Evangelists ; a commentary on 
the Acts ; Hor® Hebraic®, &c. on the 
four Evangelists, Acts, and 1 Corin- 
thians. « . 

4. Chrysostom i Opera, 8 vo!s. fol. con- 
tain expositions of various parts. 

5. Calvini Opera Omnia, 9 vols. con- 
tain commentaries on the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, homilies on Samuel, sermons on 
Job, commentaries on Psalms, Isaiah, 
Evangelists, Acts, Paul’s epistles, and 
the other Catholic epistles; and prxlec- 
tiones on Jeremiah, Ejekicl, Daniel, 
and the Minor Prophets. 

6. L,owth on the Prophets. 

7. Pocock on some of the Minor Pro- 
phets. • 

8. Locke on Paul’s epistles. 

9. Hutcheson on the Smaller Pro- 
phets. , 

10. Newcome on Ezekiel and Minor 
Prbphets. 

11. Macknight’s Harmony of the 
Gospel* and Literal Translation of all 
the Apostolical Epistles, with Commen- 
tary and Notes. 

12. Campbell’s Translation of the 
Gospels^ with Notes and Dissertations. 

On Select Books. 

On- Ruth : Macgowan, Lawson. 

On Job : 1. Caryfi, 2 vols. fol. — 2. Hutr 
chinson, 1 669, fol.— 3. Peters’s Critical 
Dissertation on Book of Job.— 4. Cha- 
ffellou. ^ 

On the Psalms: 1. Molleri Enarr. 
Psalm, fol. ,1619. — 2. Hammond’s Para 
phrase. — 3. Amesii Lectiones in Onmes 
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J’salmos, Oct. 1636. — i. Dickson. — 
5. Home’s Commentary. — On Select 
Psalms : 1. Hildersham’y 152 Lectures 
on Psalm li. — 2. Dccoetlogou’s Sunn, 
on Psalm li. — 3. Grcenham on Psalm 
cxix.— 4. Manton on Psalm cxix. — 5. 
Owen on Psalm exxx. — 6. Luther on 
the 15 Psalms of Degrees.— 7. Horton 
on Psalms iv. xlii. li. and Ixjii. 

On Proverb*: Dr. Mayer, Taylor, 
Jo. Traj t 

Ecclesiastes : Broughton, Warcllaw, 
Jcrmvn. 

Canticles : Bp. Foliot, Mcrcicr, San- 
chez, Bosviet, Cocceius, Dr. Janies, 
Ainsworth, Durham, Bishop Hall, Bi- 
shop Patrick, Dove, Trapp, Jackson, 
l)r. Codings, I)r. Gill, Dr. Percy, Mar- 
iner, Dr. Durell ; but the most recent, 
and perhaps the best, is Williams’s new 
translation with commentary, &c. where Jj 
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servat. Misccll. Foftuita Sacra. "1 ’he.se, 
together with Wolfius and Raphclius, 
before mentioned, says Dr. Doddridge, 
are books which I cannot but recom- 
mend to my young friends, as proper 
not only to ascertain the sense of a va- 
riety of words and phrases which oenyr 
in the apostolic writings, but also ty 
form them to the most useful method 
of studying thccGreek classics; tlio.se 
great riiasters of solid sense, elegant 
expression, just and lively painting, and 
masculine eloquence, to the neglect of 
which I cannot but asefibe that ener- 
vate, dissolute, and puerile manner of 
writing, which is growing so much on 
the present age, and will probably con- 
sign so many of its productions to speedy 
flblivion. Sec also books recommended 
under articles Biblk, Scriptures. 

COMM INATlONy an office in the 


the reader will find a list of other names fcburch of England appointed to-be read 
who have translated and written on jf * 1 ¥,r ’ '* ’ 

parts of this book. 


Jsaitth : Vitrnga, Lowtli, M'Culloch.* 

Jeremiah : Blayney. 

Ezekiel ; Grceiihill, New come. 

Daniel: Willet’s Hexapla, fob Sir 
Isaac Newton on Prophecies of Daniel. 

J/osea : Burroughs; Bishop Horsley’s 
translation, with explanatory notes. 

Of the other Minor Prophets, see 
Commentaries on Select Parts. 

Gos/iels: See above, and article Har- 
mony. Also Hildrrsham on John iv. 


1 on Ash Wednesday. It is substituted in 
the room of tlfat godly disci/iline in the. 


firimitive church , by which (as the in- 
troduction to the office expresses it) 
“ such persons as stood com icted of 
notorious sins were put to open penance, 
and punished in this world, that their 
souls might be saved in the day of the 
Loi*l ; and that others, admonished by 
their example, might be the more 
afrSid c to oftenefc** This discipline, in af- 
ter ages, degenerated in the church of 
Rome into a formal confession of sins 


fob Burgess on John xvii. Manton on ij upon Ash Wednesday, and the empty 
John xvii. 11 **' ’ ’ ’’ 1 

.dels: Mayer, Trap 


ram,, 
n, Pan 


Romans : Wilson, 

Galatians: Luther, Ferguson, Per- 
kins. m 

Jifihesians : ‘Ferguson, Goodwin. 

Colossians : Byfield, pavenant, Elton. 

Titus: Dr. Thomas Taylor. 

Jfebrnvs: Dr. Owen. .. 

James: Manton. t 

1 Peter: Leighton, and N. By field on 
the first three chapters. 

2 Peter: Adam. 

John : Ilardv on 1 Epistle, and Haw- 
kins on the three Epistles of John. 

Jude : Jenkins, Manton, Otes t 

Revelation : Mede, Daubuz, Bright- 
man, Peganius, Waple, Robertson, vi- 
tringa, P>le, Goodwin, Lowman, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Durham, Crailock, Dr. 
H. Moo£$/ Bishop Newton, Dr. Bryce 
John^rtir 

article may be consulted for 

the^" 

to 


| ceremony of (sprinkling ashes upon the 
head of the people. Our reformers 
wisely rejt eted this ceremony as mere 
shadow and show ; andrsubstituted this 
office in its room, which is A denuncia- 
tion of God's anger and judgment 
against sinners ; that the people, being 
apprised of God’s wrath and indignation 
against their sins, might not, through 
want of discipline to the church, be en- 
couraged to pursue them. 

COMMISSARY, an officer of the 
bishop, who exercises spiritual juris- 
diction ill places of a diocese so far from 
the episcopal see, that the chancellor 
cannot call the people to the bishop’s 
principal consistory court without great 
inconvenience. 

COMMUNICATING, a term made 
use of to denote the a~t of receiving the 
LonFs supper. Those of the reformed 
and of the Greek church communicate 


y .... under both kinds ; those of the Romish 

, ose of obtaining information as jj only under one. The oriental commu- 
best helps for understanding the nicants receive the species of wine bv a 


Scriptures, we may add to the above*; spoon ; and anciently they sucked it 
■Jacobi Eisner, ObServat. Sacrx ; Al- through a pipe, as lias been observed 

E ti Observ. Fhilolog.; La^ibcrti Bos, by Beat Rheanus on Tcrtullian. 

ercitat. Fhilolog.; Lamberti Bos, Ob- COMMUNION, in its strict and prev 
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per sense signifies holding something in [any excommunication or deposition, but 
common with another. Acts ii. 42. — a kind of suspension from the function 
2. In a more general sense, it debates of the order, and a degradation from 
conformity or agreement, 2 Cor. vi. 14. tlfc rank they held in the church. It 
Eph. v. 11. — 3. ft signifies converse, or had its name’ because the communion 
friendly intercourse, wherein men con- was only granted to the criminal on the 
trive or consult together about matters j foot of a foreign clerk ; i. e. being 
'of common concern, Luke vi. 11. Ps. reduced to the lowest of his order, lie 


’iv. 4. — 4. Communion is also used for 
the Lord’s supper, localise wc herein 
make a public profession of our con- 
formity to Christ arid his laws ; and of 
our agreement with other Christians in 
the spirit and«faith of the Gospel. *See 
Lord’s Si'ppkr. 

The fourth council of Latcran de- 
crees, that e\ cry believer shall receive 
the communion, at least, at Easter ; 
which seems to import a t^cit desite 
that they should do it oftener, as in 
effect they did it much oftener in the 
primitive "days, firntian and tlie master 
of the sentences, prescribe it as a mlc 
for the laitv to communiqRte three times 
a year; at Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Christmas: but in tlie thirteenth centu- 
ry the practice prevailed of never ap- 
proaching the eucharist at Easter; and 
the council thought fit to enjoin it then 
by a law, lest tlicir coldness and remiss- 
ness should go farther still: and the 
council of Trent renewed the same in- 
junction, and recommended* frsqpcnt 
communion without enforcing it by an 
express decree. In the ninth century 
the communion was sti^ received by 
the laity in both kinds, cjr rather the 
species of bread was dipped in the wine, 
as is owned by tlie Romanists them- 
selves. M. de Marca observes, that 
they received it at first in their hands; 
and belicics X]\p communion under one 
kind alone to have had its rise in the 
West, under pope Urban II. in 1096, at 
the time of the conquest of the Holy 
Land. It was more solemnly enjoined 
by the council of Constance, in 1414. 
The twenty-eighth canon of the coun- 
cil of Clermont enjoins the communion 
to be received under both kinds dis- 
tinctly ; adding, however, two excep- 
tions, — the one of necessity, the other 
of caution ; the first in favour of the 
sick, and the second of the abstemious, 
or those who had*an aversion for wine. 
It was formerly a kind of canonical pu- 
nishment for clerks guilty of any crime 
to be reduced to lay communion ; i. e. 
only to receive it as the laity did, viz. 
under one kind. They had another 
punishment of the same nature, though 
under a different name, called foreign 
communion , to which the canons fre- 
quently condemned their bishops and 
other clerks. This punishment was hot 


I took his place after all those of his 
rank, as all clerks, ike. did in the 
churches to which they did not belong. 
The second council of Agda orders 
] every clerk that absents himself from 
[the church to be reduced to foreign 
^communion. 

I Church communion is fellowship with 
any particular church. See Curuc.r-i 
F KM.OWSHIP. Il .j s sometimes applied 
to different churches united in doctrine 
and discipline. The three grand com- 
munions into which the Christian church 
i is divided is that of the church of Rome, 
j the Greek church, and the Protestant 
j church ; but originally all Christians 
i were in communion with eachP other, 
j ha\ mg one communion, faith, and dis- 
' ciplinc. 

I Free Communion , a term made use 
j of in relation to the Lord’s supper, by 
j which it is understood that all those 
l who have been baptized, whether in 
infancy yr adult age, may, on profession 
j of their faith, sit down at ctic Lord’s 
|j table with others of different denomina- 
! lions. Sonic of the baptists' object to 
|! free or mixed communion, and do not 
j| allow of persons who have been b;q>- 
tized in tlicir infancy to join in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s supper with them : 
because they look upon such as not 
! having bee?^ baptized at all, and conse- 
! quently cannot be admittftl to the tahlq. 
Others, however, suppose that this 
ought to be no objection ; and that such 
who believe fhemsehes to be really 
baptized (though in infancy,) are par- 
, takers of grace, belong to the true 
church of Christ, and ait* truly devoted 
to God, ought not to be rejected on 
account of a different opinion about a 
mere ordinance. Mr. Killingworth and 
Mr. Uoqth have written against free 
communion ; John Bunyan, Dr. Foster, 
Mr. Rulkley, Mr. Wicne, and Mr. Ro- 
binson, for it. 

COMMUNION, sfiirituil or divine , 
is that delightful fellowship and inter- 
course which a believer enjoys with 
God. It is founded upon union with 
him, and consists in a communication of 
divine graces fi*om him, and a return of 
d 9 /out affections to him. The believer 
holds communion with God in his works, 
in his word, and in his ordinances. 
There can ne no communion without 

Q 
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likeness, nor without Christ as the rrPe- which the miseries of a* neighbour 
cliator. Some distinguished communion j strike our feelings, to produce a dispo- 
with God fi*om the sense and feeling of sition in us to relieve him.” 
it ; that is, that we may hold comhfu- COMPASSION OF GOD is the in 
nion with him without raptures of joy . finite greatness of his mercy and love, 
and that a saint, even under desertion, ' whereby he relieves the miseries of his 
may have communion with God as 1 people. This perfection of Jehovah is 
really, though not so feelingly, as at any j conspicuously # displayed foi the gift of 1 
other time. This communion cannot be 1 his non, John iii, 16/ the revelation of 1 
interrupted by any local mutations: it t his will, Hos. viii. 12. the bounties of 
is far superior to all outward services I his providence, PA. cxlv. 9. the exercise 
Anil ordinances whatsoever; it concerns [ of his patience, Rom. ii. 4. the promise 
the .whole soul, all the affections, facul- of his mercy, Ps. lxxviii. 38. the inani- 
ties, and motions of it being under its festktion of* his presence. Matt, xviii. 
influence : it is only imperfect in this !| 20. and the provision of eternal glory, 
life, and will be unspeakably enlarged 1 Pet. i. 4. See MeUcy. 
in a better world.— In order to keep up COMPLU TENSI AN BIBLE. See 

communion with God, wc should inform Bible, No. 29. 

ourselves of his will,!lohn v. 39. be often ^COMPREHENSION, in English 
in prayer, Luke viii. 1. embrace oppor- ( church history, denotes a scheme pro- 
tunities of retirement, Ps. iv. 4. contcm- !| posed by Sir Orlando Bridgman, in 
plate on the divine perfections, provi- J667-8, for relaxing tlfe terms of con- 
dcnces, and promises, Ps. civ. 34. watch formity on behalf of the Protcstalit Dis 
against a \ain, trifling, and volatile senters, and Emitting them into the 
spirit, Eph. iv. 30. and be found in the, communion of the church. A bill for 
use of all the means of grace, Ps. xxv ii. this purpose was drawn up by Judge 
4. The advantage a of communion Hale, but disallowed. The attempt was 
with God arc, dcadness to the world, renewed by Tillotson and Stillingfleet, 
Phil. iii. 8. patience under trouble, I in 1674, and the terms were settled, to 
Job i. 22. fortitude in, danger, Ps. xxvii. \ the satisfaction of the non-confonnists ; 
1. gratitude for mercies received, Ps. jbut the bishops refused their assent, 
ciii. 1. direction under difficulties, Prov. The scheme was likewise revived again 
in. 5, 6. peace and joy in opposition, immediately after the revolution. The 
Ps. xvi. 23. happiness in death, Ps. ! king and queen expressed their desire 
xxiii. 4. and an earnest desire for of an union: however, the design failed, 
heaven and glory, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. See i after two attempts, and the act of tole- 
Shaiv's Immanuel; Owen and Henry j ration was drained. 
on Communion; and article Fellow- I CONCEPTION OF CHRIST, the 
ship. I supernatural and miraculous formation 

COMPASSION is that species of j of the human nature of Jesus Christ, 
affection which is excited either by the It were not difficult show,” says 
actual (listrestfof its object,' or by some j a divine, “that the miraculous concep- 
imjjending calamity which appears in- ii tion, once admitted, naturally brings up 
evitable. It is a benevolent sorrow toi | after it the great doctrines of the atone- 
tlic sufferings or approaching misery ot • m$nt and the incamation. The mira- 
another. The etymology of the word 1 , culous conception of our Lord evidently 
expresses thte idea- with strict proprie- jj implies some higher purpose ot* his 
ty, as it signifies suffering with the oh - i| coming than the mere business of a 
ject. Hobbes makes this a mere selfish || teacher. The business of a teacher 
passion, and defines it as “ being fear might have been performed by a mere 
for ourselves.” Hutcheson resolves it man, enlightened by the prophetic spi- 
mto instinct; but Dr. Butler much more lit. For whatever instruction men have 
properly considers it as an original dis- the capacity to receive, a man might 
tinct particular affection in human na- have been made the instrument to con- 
ture. It may be considered as a generic vey. Had teaching, therefore, been the 
name, comprehending several other sole purpose of our Saviour’s coming, a 
affections; as mercy, commiseration , nie^e man might have done the whole 
/rity. This affection, (as well as every business, and the supernatural concep- 
«tner of our nature,) no doubt, was tion had been an unnecessary miracle, 
wisely given us by our Creator. “Ideas He, therefore, who came, in this mira- 
of fitness,” as Satirin observes, “sel- culous way, came ®tipon some higher 
dom make much impression on the bu^k business, to which a mere man was un- 
of mankind ; it y&s necessary therefore equal. He came to be made a sin 
to make sensibility supply the want of offering for us, that we might be made 
reflection ; and by a counter-blow with the righteousness of God in him.” See 
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Bp. Horsley's Tracts, and article Hu- 
manity of Christ. 

. CON OEPTION 1MMAC LJL^TE 
of , the Holy Virgin, Is aA>opislt festival 
established in honour of the Virgin Ma- 
rx-, on the supposition of her having 
been conceived, and bom immaculate, 
1 i. e. withouf original sin : held on the 
8th of December. The immaculate con- 
ception is the great Jjead of controversy 
between the Scotists and Thomists; the 
former maintaining and the latter im- 
pugning it. Peter D’Alva has published 
48 huge folic* volumes on the mysteries 
of the conception. 

CONCLAVE, the assembly or meet- 
ing of the cardinals shut up for the 
election of a Pope. Conclave also sig- 
nifies the place in which the cardirfitls 
of the Romish church meet for the 
above-mention^ purpose. The con- 
clave.is a range of small cells, ten fact 
square, made of wainscot: these are 
numbered, and drawn* by lot. 1 hey 
stand in a line along the galleries ancl 
hall of the Vatican, with a small space 
between each. Every cell has the arms 
of the cardinal over it. The conclave is 
not fixed to any one determinate place, 
for the constitutions of the church al- 
low the cardinals to make choice of 
such a place for the conclave as they 
think most convenient: yet it is gene- 
rally held in the Vatican. — The con- 
clave is very strictly guarded by troops: 
neither * the cardinals, jior any person 
shut up in the conclave, are spoken to, 
but at the hours allowed of, and then in 
Italian or Latin: even the provisions 
for the conclave are examined, that no 
letters be conveyed by that means from 
the minister*) of foreign powers, or 
i>ther persons, who may have an inte- 
rest in the election of the pontiff'. 

CONCORD, form of — Form of con- 
con!, in ecclesiastical history, a stan- 
dard-book among the Lutherans, com- 
posed at Torgaw in 1576, and thence 
called the book of Torgaw, and review- 
ed at Berg by six Lutheran doctors of 
Germany, the principal of whom was 
James Anderx. This book contains, in 
two parts, a system of doctrine, the sub- 
scription of which was a condition of 
communion, aneU a formal and very se- 
vere condemnation of all who differed 
from the compilers of it; particularly 
with respect to the majesty and omni- 
presence of Christ's body, and the real 
manducation.of his flesh and blood in the 
eucharist. It was first imposed upon the 
Saxons by Augustus, and occasioned 
treat opposition and disturbance. The 
clispiite about it was revived in Switzer- 
land in 1718, when the magistrates of 


liern published an order for adopting it 
as a rule of faith ; the consequence of 
\jliich was a contest that reduced its 
credit and authority. 

CONCORDANCE, a dictionary or 
index to the Bible, whetein all the lead- 
ing words are ranged alphabetically, 
and the books, chapters, and verses 
wherein they occur referred to, to as- 
sist in finding out passages, and compa- 
ring with the several significations of 
the same word. Cardinal Hugo de St. 
Charo sccmS to have been the first who 
compiled a concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures; and for carrying on this 
work, it is said, he employed 500 monks 
to assist him. Rabbi Mordecai Nathan 
published a Hebrew concordance, print- 
ed at Venice in 1523, containing all the 
Hebrew roots, branched into their va- 
rious significations, and under each sig- 
nification all the places in Scripture 
wherein it occurs; but the best and 
most useful Hebrew concordance is that 
of Buxtorf, printed at Basil fh 1632. 
Calasius, an Italian cordelier, has given 
us concordances of the Hebrew, Latin, 
and Greek, in two columns: the first, 
which is Hebrew, is that of rabbi Mor- 
decai Nathan verbatim, ami according 
to the order qf the books and chapters : 
in the qther column is a Latin interpre- 
tation of each passage of Scripture 
quoted by R. Mordecai : this interpre- 
tation is * Calasius's own ; but in the 
margin lie adds that of the LXX and 
the Vulgate, when different from his. 
The work is in 4 vols. folio, printed at 
Rome in 1621. A new edition of this 
work was published by subscription in 
London, in* 1747, 8, 9, bv Mr. Romaine, 
to which he obtained tnc signature of 
every crowned head in Europe, his Ho- 
liness not excepted. Dr. Taylor pub- 
lished, in 1754, a Hebrew concordance, 
in 2 volf. folio, adapted to the English 
Bible, and disposed after the same man- 
ner as Buxtorf. This is perhaps the 
best for English readers. 

The Greek concordances are only 
for the Nevft Testament, except one by 
Conra^ Kircher on the Old, containing 
all the Hebrew words in alphabetical 
order; and underneath, all the inter- 
pretations of them in the LXX, and in 
each interpretation all the places where 
they occur in that version. In 1718, 
Trommius published his Greek conc&p- 
dance for the LXX, at Amsterdam, in 
2 vols. folio ; and Schmidius, improving 
on a similar work of H. Stephen, has 
given an excellent Greek concordance 
for the New Testament, the best edi- 
tion of which is that of Leipsic, anno 
1717. Williams’s concordance to the 
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Greek Testament gives the English 
\ersion to each word, and points out 
the principal Hebrew roots correspond- 
ing to the Greek words of the Septufr- 
gint, 4to. 1767. Wc have several con- 
cordances in English, as Fisher’s, Hut- j 
tCTworth’s, Newman’s, Brown’s; but 
the best esteemed is that in 4to. by 
Alexander Cmdcn, which no minister 
or student should be without, except he 
have such a prodigious memory as to 
supersede the necessity of it. Crut- 
well’s Concordance of Parallels may 
also he consulted with profit. Talbot’s 
complete Analysis, and new Arrange- 
ment of the Bible ; Dodd and Locke’s 
Common-place Books; with Clark on 
the Promises, and Ggstrill’s Institutes, 
mav also be useful to preachers. 

CONCUBINAGE, the act of living; 
with a woman to whom the man is not 
legally married. It is also used for a 
marriage with a woman of inferior con- 
dition (perfoimed with less solemnity 
than till formal marriage,) and to whom 
the husband does- not convey his rank. Ij 
As polygamy was sometimes practised 'j 
by the patriarchs, it was a common 
tiling to see one, two, or many wives in 
a family, and besides these several con- 
cubines, 2 Sam. iii. 3, &c. 1 Kings xi. 3. 

2 Chron. xi. 21 ; hut e^cr since the 
abrogationmf polygamy by JesuiPChrist, 
and tlie reduction of marriage to its 

f irimitive institution, concubinage has 
icen forbidden and condemned among 
Christians. 

CONDESCENSION is that species 
of benevolence which designedly waves 
the supposed advantages of birth, title, 
or station, in order to accommodate 
ourselves to the state of an inferior, and 
diminish that restraint which the appa- 
rent distance is calculated to produce 
in him. It is enjoined on the Christian, j 
and is peculiarly ornamental to the ! 
Christian character, Rom. xii. 16. The 
condescension of God appears every 
waj great, when we consider his infinite 
perfection, his absolute independence of 
lis creatures, his purposes. pf mercy to- 
ward them, and his continual care over 
them. 4 

CONDITION, a term of a bargain 
to be performed. It has been debated 
whether faith should be called the con- 
dition of our salvation. If by it wc 
mean a valuable equivalent for the 
benefit received, or something to be 
performed in our own strength, or that 
will bd meritorious, it is certainly in- | 
applicable ; but if by it be meant, thi^ 
it is only a mea% without which we 
cannot be saved, in that sense it is not 
improper. Yet as the term is often 


made use of improperly by those who 
are mere legalists, perhaps it would be 
as well to decline the use of it. 

CONFERENCE, the act of discour- 
I sing with another in order tc treat upon 
| some subject, or to settle some point of 
1 dispute. Conference Meetings in a re- 
ligions sense,' j^re meetings assembled 
! for the purpose of relating experience, 
| discoursing on some religious subject, 

| or for transacting religious business. 
“ Religious conference,” says a divine, 
“is one way of teaching religion. Wc 
all have leisure time, and it is well spent 
when it is employed in set conferences 
on religion. There the doubting man 
may open all his suspicions, and con- 
firmed Christians will strengthen his 
j bqbcf ; there the fearful may learn to be 
| valiant for the truth ; there the liberal 
may learn to devise liberal things; 
tl^cre the tongue of Vhe stammerer 
may learn to speak plainly ; 1 there 
Paul mav withstand Peter to’the face, 
because he deserves to be blamed; 
there the Gospel may be communi- 
cated severally to them of reputation ; 
there, in one word, ve may all prophesy 
one by one, that all may learn, and all 
may be comforted. One hour in a week 
spent thus will contribute much to our 
j! edification, provided we abstain from 
the disorders that have often disgraced, 
and Sometimes destroyed, this excellent 
Christian practice. Time should be 
kept, order should be preserved, no 
idle question shbuld be asked ; freedom 
of inquiry shotild be nourished ; immo- 
dest forwardness should be restrained ; 
practical, experimental, and substan- 
l tii.il subjects should he examined ; 
j Charity with all its gentle train should 
i be there, for she openeth her mouth 
! with wisdom, arid in her tongue is the 
■law of kindness.” See Experience 
I Meetings. 

CONFESSION, the verbal acknow- 
ledgment which a Christian makes of 
his sins. Among the Jews, it was the 
custom, on the annual feast of expiation, 
for the high priest to make confession 
of sins to God, in the name of the whole 
people : besides this general confession, 
the Jews were enjoined, if their sms 
were a breach of. the first table of the 
law, to make confesskjnbf them to God; 
but violations of the second table were 
to be acknowledged to their brethren. 
Confession, according to I)r. Watts, is 
the third part of prayer, and includes, 
1. A confession of tljp mednuess of our 
original, our distance from God, our 
subjection to him, and constant depen- 
dence on him. — 2. A confession of our 
sins, both original and actual, in thought. 
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life, omission and commission. — 3. A 
confession of our desert of punishment, 
and our unworthiness of mercy .-—J. A 
confession or humble representation of 
our wants and sorrows of every kind. 
Confession also may be considered as a 
relative duty, or the’ acknowledgment of 
x anv offence wfc have been guilty of against 
' a fellow- creature. The Romish church 
requires confession qpt only as a duty, 
but has advanced it to the dignity of a 
sacrament. These confessions are made 
to the priest, and are private and auri- 
cular; and the priest is not to reveal 
them under pain of the highest punish- 
ment. This, however, is both unneces- 
sary and unscriptural ; for, in the first 
place, there is no proof that the power 
of remitting and retaining sins (the 
pretended ground of sacramental con- 
fession) was imparted to any but the 
apostles, or at the most to those to who* 
a discernment of spirits were commu- 
nicated. — 2. If our saviour had designed 
this to have been a duty, lie would most 
probably have delivered us an express 
command to this purpose* — 3. This au- 
thority of pardoning sins immediately 
in relation to God (the foundation of the 
pretended duty of secret confession,) 
without any reference to church cen-j 
saves, was never claimed for many ages | 
alter Christ. » , 

"Notwithstanding, however, private 
auricular confession is not of divine au- 
thority, yet, as one observes, “there arc 
many cases wherein men mider the guilt 
and trouble of their sins can neither ap- 
pease their own minds, nor sufficiently 
direct themselves without recourse to 
some pious and prudent guide: in these 
cases men ccijainlv do very well, and 
many times prevent a great deal of trou- 
ble and perplexity to themselves by a 
timely discovery of their condition to 
some faithful minister; and to this pur- 
pose a general confession is for the most 
part sufficient : and where there is oc- 
casion for a more particular discovery, 
there is no need of raking into the par- 
ticular circumstances of men’s sins to | 
give that advice which is necessary for 
the ease and comfort of the penitent.” 
Sec Absolution; Watt* on Prayer; 
Tillotson's Ser. y s*r. 160, 161 ; Smith's 
Errors of the Church of Rome . 

CONFESSION OF TAITH, a list 
of the several articles of the belief of 
any church. There is some difference 
between creeds and confessions. Ci'ceds 
in their commencement were simply 
expressions of faith in a few of the 
leading and undisputed doctrines of the 
Gospel. Confessions were on the con- 
trary the result of many an hazardous 
10 


and laborious effort, aCtlie dawn of re- 
viving literature to recover these doc- 
trines, and to separate them from the 
enormous mass of erroneous and cor- 
rupted tenets, which the negligence or 
ignorance of some, and the artifices of 
avarice and ambition in others, had con- 
duced to accumulate for a space of 1000 
years, under an implicit obedience to 
|j the arrogant pretensions of an absolute 

1 and infallible authority in the church of 
‘Rome. Objections have been formed 

against all creeds or confessions of faith, 
as it is said they infringe Christian li- 
berty, supersede the Scriptures, ex 
elude suen as ought not to be excluded, 
and admit such as ought not to be ad- 
mitted; are oftei^ too particular and 
long; are liable to be abused; tempt 
men to hypocrisy; preclude improve 
.ment; 'and have been employed as 
means of persecution. On the othe 
hand, the advocates for them observe, 
that all the arts and sciences have been 
reduced to a system; and whv*shouUl 
not the truths of religion, which are of 
greater importance ? That a compen- 
dious view of the chief and most neces- 
sary points of the Christian religion, 
which lie scattered up and down in the 
Scripture, must be useful to inform the 
mind, as well also to hold forth to the 
world what are in general the senti- 
ments of such a particular church or 
churches ;• they tend to discover the 
common friends of the same faith to one 
another, and to unite them ; that the 
Scriptures seem to authorize and conn- 
I tenancc them ; such as the moral law, 

| the Lord’s prayer, the form of doctrine 
mentioned Jy "Paul, Rom. vi. ir ; and 
I again, “the form of soifcd words,” in 

2 Tim. 1 . 13, &c.; that their becoming 
the occasion of hypocrisy is no fault of 

I the articles b\it of those who subscribe 
them ; that persecution has been raised 
more by tile turbulent tempevs of men 
than from the nature of confessions. 
Some think that all articles and conlcs- 
: sions of faith should be expressed in the 
| bare words of Scripture ; but it is re- 

e tfyit this would destroy all expo- 
ami interpretation of Scripture ; 
that it would have a tendency to make 
the ministry of the word useless ; in a 
gi*eat measure cramp all religious con- 
versation; and that the sentiments of 
one man could, not be distinguished 
from another in' some points of impor- 
tance. Some of the most noted confes- 
sions are, the 39 Articles, and the con - 
stMutions and canons of the church of 
England; the Westminster Assembly's 
Confession of Faith; the Savoy Con- 
fession, or a declaration of the faith 
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and order, owned and practised in the 
congregational churches in England. 
See also Corpus et Syntagma confess i- 
onum Jidei, gore in diversis regnis W 
natiombus ecclesiarum nomine, fuerunt 
authentice editve , which exhibits a body 
of numerous confessions. See likewise, 
An Harmony of the Confessions of Faith 
of the Christian and Reformed Church- 
es; Watts’s Rational Foundation of a 
Christian Church , qu. 8; Graham on 
Establishments , p. 265, &c.; Bishop 
Cleaver’s Sermon on the Formation of 
the Articles of the Church of England; 
Raley’s Phil. vol. 2. p. 321. 

CONFESSOR, a Christian who has 
made a solemn arul resolute profession 
of the faith, and has ^endured torments 
in its defence. A mere saint is called 
a confessor, to distinguish him from the 
roll of dignified saints, such as apostles, 
martyrs, &c. In ecclesiastical history, 
the word confessor is sometimes used 
for martyr ; in after times it was con- 
fined tfl those who, after having been 
tormented by the tyrants, were per- 
mitted to live and die in peace ; and at 
last it was also used for those who, after 
having lived a good life, died under an 
opinion of sanctity. . According to St. 
Cyprian, he who presented himself tc 
torture, or even to martyrdom, without 
being called to it, was not callefl a con- 
fessor but a professor; and if any out 
of want of courage abandoned his coun- 
try, and became a voluntary exile for 
the sake of the faith, he was called cx- 
terxis. 

Confessor is also a priest in the Ro- , 
mish church, who has a power to hear | 
sinnci-s in the sacrament penance, 

lessors of the kings of France, from the 
time of Hen 17 IV. have been constantly 
Jesuits; before him, the Dominicans 
ami Cordeliers shared the office be- 
tween them. The confessors of the 
house of Austria, have also ordinarily 
been Dominicans and Cordeliers, but 
the latter emperors have all taken 
Jesuits. 

CONFIRMATION, the act of esta- 
blishing any thing or person. — 1\ Drvihe 
confirmation is a work of the Spirit of 
God, strengthening, comforting, and 
establishing believers in faith and obe- 
dient^ 1st. Pet. v. 10. 1st. Cor. i. 8 2. 

.Ecclesiastical confirmation is a rite 
whereby a person, arrived to years of 
discretion, undertakes the performance 
of every pan of the baptismal vow 
made for liim by his godfathers a*d 
godmothers! -qf 
J11 the primitive church it was done 
immediately after baptism, if the bishop 


|| happened to be present at the solem- 
I nity. Throughout the East it still ac- 
companies baptism ; .but the Romanists 
make it a distinct independent sacra- 
! meat. Seven years is the stated time 
for confirmation; however, they are 
sometimes after that age. The person 
to be confirmed has a godfather and * 
godmother appointed him, as in bap- 
tism. In the church of England, the 
age of the person!* to be confirmed is 
not fixed. Clark’s. Essay on Confir- 
mation; Wood on ditto; How’s Epis- 
CGpdcv , p. 167, 174. *• 

CONFLAGRATION, GENERAL, 
a term used to denote that grand period 
or catastrophe of our world, when the 
face of nature is to be changed by fire, 
asttormerly it was by water. 

1. Scripture assures us in the general, 
that this earth in its present form will 
i*9t be perpetual, but Shall come to an 
end. — 2. It farther tells 11 s, that tins dis- 
solution of the world shall be by a gene- 
ral conflagration, in which all things 
upon the face of the earth shall be de- 
stroyed, by which the atmosphere shall 
also be sensibly affected, as in such a 
| case it necessarily must be, 2 Pet. iii. 

1 5 — 7. 10. 12. where, from the connec- 
tion of the words, the opposition be- 
tween the conflagration and the deluge, 

| as well as the most literal and apparent 
1 import of the phrases themselves, it Is 
I plain they cannot, as Dr. Hammond 
I strangely supppscs, refer to the doola- 
I tion brought { pn Judea when destroyed 
I by the Romans, but must refer to the 
dissolution of the whole earth. — 3. The 
I Scripture represents this great burn- 
ing as a circumstance rifearly connected 
with the day of judgment, 2 Pet. iii. 7. 
compared with 2 Tficss. i. 7, 8. Hcb. 
x. 27. 1 Cor. iii. 12, 33 ; and it is proba- 
ble that there may be an allusion to this 
in several passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, such as Ps. xi. 6. Ps. 1. 3. Ps. 
xevi. 3. Is. xxxiv. 4. 8. 10. Is. Ixvi. 15. 
Dan. vii. 9, 10. Mai. iv. 1. Zcph. iii. 8. 
Deut. xxxii. 22. to which many parallel 
expressions might be added, 'from the 
canonical and apocryphal books. — 4. It 
is not expressly declared how this burn- 
ing shall he kindled, nor how it shall 
end ; which has givop occasion to va- 
rious .conjectures about it, which see 
below. 

The ancient Pythagoreans, Platonists, 
Epicureans, and Stoics, appear to have 
had a notion of the conflagration ; though 
whence they shoukPnlerivc it, unless 
from the sacred books, is difficult to 
conceive; except, perhaps, from the 
Phoenicians, who themselves had it from 
the Jews. Mention of the conflagration 
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Is made in* the books of t^he Sibyls, So- the face of the earth, and likewise the 
phocles, Hystaspes, Ovid, Lucan, &c r atmosphere, will then be so restored* 
l)r. Burnet, after J. Tachard and others* as to resemble what it originally was in 
relates that the Siamese believe *hat the paradisaical state; ami consequently 
the earth will at last be parched up to render it a more desirable abode for 
with heat, the mountains melted down, human creatures than it at present is: 
the earth’s whole surface reduced to a and.they urge for this purpose the fol- 
w level, and t^en consumed with fire, lowing texts, viz. 2 Pet. iii f 13. (com- 
, And the Bramlns of $iam do not only pare Is. lxv. 1 7. lxvi. 2^.) Matt. xix. 
hold that the world snail be destroyed 28* 29. (compare Mark x. 29, 30* Luke 
by fire, but also that ft new earth snail xviii. 29, 30.) Ps. cii. 25, 26. Actsiii.21. 
be made out Of t$e cinders of the .old. ' 1 Cor. vii. 31. Rom. viii. 2h — 3. They 
Divines ordinarily account for the agree in supposing, that in this new 
conflagration metaphysically, and* will state of things there will be no sea, 
have it take fts.rise from a miracle, as | Rev. xxi. 1.— 4. They suppose, that the 
a fire from heaven. Philosophers con- 1 earth, thus, beautified and improved, 
tend for its being produced frem natural shall be inhabited by those who shall 
causes, and will have it effected accor- inherit the first resurrection, and shall 
ding to the laws of mechanics, Soqpe here enj[oy a vety considerable degree 
think an eruption of the central fire of happiness, though not equal to that 
sufficient for the purpose; and add, that which is to succeed the general judf- 
tfiis may be occasioned several ways,, ment ; which judgment shall, .according 
viz. either by having its intention in- to them, open when those thousand 
creased, which again may be effected years are expired, mentioned in Rev. 
eitlicMiy being driven into less space xx. 4, £cc. 1 Thess. iv. 17. compare 
by th^ encroachments of the superfi- ver v 15., which passage is thought by 
cial cold, or by an increase of the mi- some to contain. an insinuation that Paul . 
flammability of the fuel whereon it is expected to be alive at the appearance 
fed ; or by having the resistance of the of Christ, which must imply an cx- 
imprisoning earth weakened, which may pectation of beihg^thus raised from the 
happen either from the diminution of. dead before it : but it is answered that 
its matter, by the consumption of its the . expression we that are alive may 
central parts, or by weakening the co- only signify “that of us that are so, 1 * 
h^sion of the constituent pans c>f the speaking of all Christians as one body, 
mass by the excess of the defect of 1st Cor. xv. 49—52. Dr. Hartley de- 
moisture. Others look for the cause of dared it as his opinion, that the millen- 
thc conflagration in the atmosphere, and nium will consist of a thousand prophe- 
suppose that some of the Aieteors there tical years, where e&ch day is a yqar, 
engendered in unusual quantities, and i. e. 560,000 ; pleading that this is the 
exploded with unusual vehemence, from language, usetl in other pans of the 
the concurrence of various circumstan- Revelation. But it seems an invincible 
ccs, may effect it without seeking any objection agbinst this hypothesis, which 
farther. — Lastly, others have recourse places the millennium after the confla- 
to a still more effectual and flaming gration, that the saints inhabiting the 
machine, and conclude the world is to earth after the first resurrection are 
undergo its conflagration frem the near represented aS distffessed by, the inva- 
approach of a comet in its return frem sion of sdtne wicked enemies,, Rev. xx. 
the sun. 7 — 9. Ezekiel xicxviii. xxxix. See 

Various opinions also are entertained Millennium. 
as to the renovation of the earth after After all, little can be said with ccr- 
the conflagration. — l.Some suppose that tainty as to this subject It is probable 
the earth will not be entirely consumed, that the earth will survive its fiery trial, 
but that the matter of whicn it consists add became the everlasting abode of ' 
will be fixed, purified, and refined* righteousness, as part of the holy em- 
which they say will be the natural con- pir& of God ; but, seeing the language 
sequence of the aCftdn of five upon it; used in Scripture, and especially in the 
though it is Hard to say what .such a book of Revelation, is often to be con- 
purification can do .towards fitting it for sidered as figurative rather than literal, 
its intended purpose, for it hr certain $ it becomes us to bo cautious in our con* 
mass of crystal or glass would very ill elusions, Burnet’* Theory of the Earth; 
answer the 'following .parts of tips by- Whitby on the Millennium ; Hartley on 
pothesis.^-2. ITtey suppose that froip, Man* vol. u, p.400; Fleming on the jf rat 
these materials thus refined,, as from a Resurrection ; Ray’s three Discourses; 
second chaos, there wilKby the power Whist on’s Theory of the Earth; and 
of God fcrise a ijiew creation; and then arthde, Dissolution in this work* - 
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CONFUSION' OF TONGUES,* a functions, after the manner of bur offices 
memorable event which happened in and courts; j&uch as.the congregation 
the One "hundred and first year, qfccoTd- of the inquisition, the congregation, of 
ing to the Hebrew chronology, and t*ie ritd* of atms f &e. dec. — It also signifies 
four hundred and first year bv the Sa* a company or society- of religious. per-, 
mantan, after the flood, at the over- spns Cantoned out of this or that order* 
throw of Babel, Gen. xi. Until this pe- ’and making an inferior .order, &c, Such 
• riod there had been but one common are the congregations of«the Oratory y 
language, which, formed a bond of union those of Chmy, &e. among the 8eae-\ 
that prevented the separation of man- dictines. * 

- kind into distinct nations. Writers have CONpREG ATJ0NAIJ&TS* a de- ■ 

differed much as to the nature of this nomination of Protestants who reject alJL 
confusion, and the manner in which it church government, except that °f A 
was effected. Some think that no new single congregation' undcjvthe. direction 
. languages were formed ; but that this of one pastor, with their elders, assis- 
event was accomplished* by creating a tants, or managers* See Church. ^ ,- t 
misunderstanding' and variance among, CONQNITE&a.denomination which, 
the blunders without^any immediate in- appealed in the sixth century. They der 
fluence on their language ; and that a itfved their name from Cono'n, bishop of- 
distinction is to be made between con - f Tarsus. He taught that the b«dy never 
founding a language and forming new j lost its form; that its matter alone was 
ones. Others account for this* event by subject to corruption and decay, and 
the privation of all language, and by was to be restored when this* mortal 
supposing that mankind "were under * 
neces-sKy of associating together, and g 
imposing new names on things bv com- 
mon consent. Some, again, ascribe the with .the fact to which it is a witness,, 
confusion to such an indistinct rertiem- as the eye is to the action done before 
branceof the original language which it; or, as South observes, it is a double 
they spoke before, as made them speak or joint knowledge, namely, one of a 
it very differently: but the most coni- divine law or rule, and the. other of a 
mon opinion is, that God caused the man’s own action. It may be defined to 
builders Actually to forget theft* former be thf* judgment which a man passesron 
language, apri each family to speak a the morality of his actions as to their 
newtouguc; whence originated the va- purity or turpitude; or the secret te$- 
rious languages at present in the world, timoriy of the soul, whereby, it approves 
It is, however, hut of little consequence things that c are good, and condemns 
to know precisely how this was effected, those that are evil. Some object to jts 
as the Scriptures are silent as to the being: called an act, habit, or faculty, 
manner of it ; and after all that can be An act, say they, would be represented^ 
said, it is but conjecture jtill. There as an agent, whereas conscience is a tea- 
are some trutfts, however, we may learn timony. To say it is a habit, is to speak 
from this part of sacred writ — 1. lt |f of it as a disposition jfcting, which i$ 
teaches us Clod’s sovereignty and.pow- jj scarce more accurate than ascribing 
er, by which he cw\ cosily blast the jj one act to anotlin , and, besides, jt 
greatest attempts of men to* aggrandize 1 ! would be strange language to say that 
themselves, (Jen. xi 7, 8.— 2. God’s j conscience- itself is a habit. Against de- 
iusticc in punishing of those who, in itlo- ! fining it by the name of a power or fa- 
fwing' their own fame, forget him to j cultv, it is objected, that it occasions a 

whom praise is ^ f false, fiction of it,’ as ,a distinct power 

wisdom in overruling; evil- for good ;* for from reason.. 

by this confusion lie TacUitatedj the difi? The rules of conscience. We t must' 

e ’ersion of mankind, in. order to execute^ distinguish between a rule that of itself 
is own purposes, ver. 8,9. See ffenrif: immediatekrbiods the conscience,*. 

Gilt in loc* jStillingfl ect's Qrig . Sac. and a rule that fs occasionally of use tri 
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' magistrates or masters, and every man’s jj For the right management of con- 
private engagements,- are rules of con- Jj science, we shuidd, L hudcawmi in ob- 
scicncc in tilings md*tfciont, — S- The -j tain acquaintance with the h.v <d God, 
examples of wise and good men irtav jj an i witli our om.ii tempers and lives, and 
„ become rules of conscience: but here It 11 frequently compare them t'^/aher. 

must be observed, that n«# example or,j 2. Furnish conscience with general 
^Judgment i*> of any authority against ;; principles of the >no*t ex ion a\ e naiuro 
\\v': when' the law is. jloulitfui, and i! and strongest mtUvuce; such as :hr ms- 
oven wltrrO there is fin doubt, the side jj pi tme love of God ; km* to <>ur i,vi,;)w 
of example cannot be taken till enquiry j* flours a* quvsehes, and that u.e c.ip. el 
has been first made concerning wliut Jj our «mls is of the greatest impot Unit e- 
the law dittets. s ! ' 3. Preserve the purity of cousU 4 u^e'. 

Conscience has been considered, as,*! 4. Mainldn the Dved'/m o*Vn:u-< ■< nee, 

i. ti'inmiii or ..that rnxnjnou principle ]\ particularly against intmM, p**vjur,, 
which instructs men of ail c< 'entries and j temper, example, and the iii.lhcu Ity of 
religions in the duties to which they are j* great n;niu:s 

all alike obliged. There seems to be j! 5. We shou’d ncensfom our elves to 
aimiothhig of ibis in the rends of &U , e.*xvl ivfit-Ctioo-* on «»ur past netiriH- 
r im i). Kveti in the darkest regions <.\ f jj Grove** Mwf Path'* JM-rai Phi Y - 
the earth, and among the rudest tribes f? fi/iy ; .Sow'// ’* fantryir, ud. ’ i. in 1 1 non 
of men, a distmctmii has ever licun jj 32 ; nod hooks under (‘anvutuv. 
marie between juSt mid unjust, a duty J; C\ 'NSCJOl T SNF.KS, ih<* percept I yi 
and a crime. ” ” Jj of what pm-es in a nurds own mind. 

C. A. riirht conscience 4 ]s tint which, \W must i»c.t confound tim -^ui 1 - r^j- 
decidrs aright, or, according to the oidv |' irfoimrit-fi'i and tnnsritnrf; f-r *th ugh 
rule of rectitude, the law of God, ‘This i ; the J/uin be ignorant id am mi,*;- d Is- 
is also r.dled i\.*‘U‘P-wp, rric-i fj/itfcbr/ct', j, tinoiion, inrlurlmg both in ilu* ws.nl < >yn ■ 
which in all ; t$ decisions proceeds upon ;i sc ini fid, yet there is a great m\d oi ihf- 
tiu- most evident principles of truth. j fcrunre between them in our law pcrie. 

3. A ftmhnhfc conscience is that which, jj Consciousness is c< mined to ihi :u ’ions 
in cases' which admit of the brightest and !' of the mini!, being nothing « Ke but tn.it 
fullest light, cements Itself with bare' knowledge of tee H winch 1>. invp.uu- 
probabilities. \ he i.omTicnces r»f m;ur, r jj bin from etery rlumuht an 1 wuhii.Mrv 
an* of no higher character; and though j', motion o{ the foul. (Vm< ici f.v t.-miuls 
v, e must not s;i\ a man cannot he saved j 1 to all human actions, Kdih as well ns 
with such a conscience. \ * v l such :& con--}, moitul. CVnscioussie^s is tlv knoa jedi;c 
schiicr is not so periet t r.s jt mi;yl it be. Hof the existence; rnnsi/uice o. r the iruy 

4. Au ig.'jonwt ri>nseienc*' is that |i rnl nature of actions. <h um k-nsmy*,^ is 
■which may derlire righU^bui, ns it a province of .metaphysics; ioir -cit nre 
wu»% by r banco, and without ;unv- just !■ of moivditv. 

gmuml V> builder , » i CONSKfijRATXON, a ri'e or cere- 

.S. An cvronrottu conscience is a r,on- ■ mony of dedicating tidnes or j/ersons r.o 
siiuu-e ndsMkeu ,jii its decisions about the .service of God. It is used ter the 
the, nature of net lens. i benediction of the eiemenTs at thy* 

f». A df'tift’fvtr c-iii-c.’encc is a con- jj cneJi.'i rKl: tlupordinutien ot bishops is 
-cl* ne* umvM-Ued about the nature of also called i^»isendiTitn. 

; etn ns; on jiocme.t of liie. cqiinlor nt*au- j Th#» M*«iiru! law erd.fuied dint all 
ly f pud p reliabilities which :ip|)ear fori the first-born^ both of man und insist, 
■e.vl ugrwisi each side of the. que-stion. j ah<add he sanctified fvr consi crated to 

y . Of .an i 'vtl conscience there are se- j! God. We find sj!v>, that conse- 

verd kinds. Gonscirnct 1 , in regard t«> !j Arsited the Gilwoniles, a.s J)av id and So- 
art mus in ge.nrvol, evil w hetf.it has is Iotiic-u dy* the Ncthinims. tu tin* service 
lo^t more or less tlie sense it ought to lot* the temple; and Un.t t ] y ihd?ce.v. s 
iuive of the uatur;i] distinctions of mond j < vmieturies consecrated their fi'-Ms und 
■ ip v 'Ofl and evil ; this ,’s a polluted or de^ ^cattle to die Lord, .afur whkh tluv 
filed qousc ’ieurc*. Conscience i4 evil iu j were no longer in tlniv p » i n*r. Ann 
itself when it gives <*ither no?n» or n false i ihe ancient Christians, tr. cepsecr.ai^.i 
testlnumy as. to past actions ; when re- of churches wa* perform* l vfith a ".reat 
fleeting upon vdck^hiess it feels no j deal of pious v.Uumdtv. In wlut p. - e.iuer 
pains, it is evil, jbu] said to he scared or ; it was done tor ihe first thrc<‘ .»'/ >- jm- 
nardiTK*'!, 1 ThiV 1 : It is also evil -i certain, the uutlK-nvic tench- 

when during the comm*ssi«vi of sin it ij in^ no higher thmi die 1Irt.it h rgatury, 
li^-s f juU’t- In n-vnrd Vo i\iUi**e setkms. ij viien, in Hu* rwireuhh* n irn ef Con- 
conscienVe i* 8 * e'dl if it does not startle at ■ Q tar.tiik% ( hurt h-.-s were e\ cry wheve 
‘the pti^pOsal of sin/or cOimlVes at the |j 1/iuh and dedicated with great sob umi- 
conimission of it. , 10 s * p 
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ty. The Ronjamsts’havc a great deal of Ij Let all the/iiojite gay, •iUgnen. . Wheit 
foppery in the ceremonies of consecra- the curses were ended, ' , w l htch , . , . 
lion, which they bestow on almost every ! about twenty, he pronounced -V-Tike; 
thing; as hells, candles, books, wafer, I number of blessings upon ALL that-had > 
oil, ashes, palms, swords, bun tiers, pic- J any hand in framing and building that 
tures, crosses, agnus deis, roses, &c. In nacre d ami beautiful church; and,. 6n, 
England, churches ha\ e been always those that had given, or should hereafter' 
consecrated with panicnlai ceremonie s, give, any cTydices, pllitet ontameiits, f ‘J 
the form of which was left to the discre- | other utensils ; and, at the cnil of evcfy , 
t?on of the bishop, That obsen eel by blessing* be bowed to the east, and said, * 
Abp. Laud, ir. consecrating Saint Cathc- Pel all the people cay, Amen. Alter this . 
tine Ore church in London, gave great came the bcmion, then the Kacniment^ 
offence, and well it might. It was enough, which the bishop consecrated 'and atl- 
as one observe. 1 *, to have made even a ministered in the following manner r- 
popish cardinal blush, and which no Ashe approached the «//cir, he made 
Protestant can read but with indignant liv e or six low bows ; and coming up to 
concern. “'The bishop came attended the suit* of it, where the bread arid wine- 
with several of the high com ' were covered, he bowed sn)en limes . 
and some civilians. '* At his approach u> ji< I'hcn, after reading many prayers,. he . 
the west door of the church, which was came near the bread, .and, gently lifting * 
shut, and guarded by haiberdeers, some up the corner of the napkin, beheld it; 
that were appointed for that purpose and immediately lettfng full the napkin, 
cried with a loud voice — Open* often* yc he retreated hastily a step or 1 two, anti 
everlasting doors* that the King of Gio- made' three low obeisances: Ids lord shift 
rif may come in! Presently the doors then advanced* and, having uncovered 
were opened, and the bishop* with some uhc broad* bowed throe times as before. 

. doctors and principal men, entered. As j 'Then he laid his hand on the cup, which 
soon as they were within the place, his j was full of wine, with a cover upon it; 
lordship fell down upon his knees; and, j which having let go, he stepped hack, 
with his e\ es lifted up. and his arms | and bowed three times towards it; thtfn 
spread abroad, said, lids place is holy ; {he can*e near again, and lifting up the • 

■ the ground is holy : in Vie name of the I cover of’ the tup, looked in it ; and see- 
f'atfor, tion, and Nofy GhoSt* 1' pro- i ing tj-io wine, let fall the cover again, ve- 
h ounce it holy. Then, walking up the j tired hack, and bowed as before. Then 
middle aisle towards the chancel, he jltlie elements were consecrated; and 
took up some of the dust, and threw it jj the bishop*, paving first i ccei\ ed, gave 
into the air several times. When heap- fit to some principal men in their sur- 
proached near the rail of the commu- plices, hooch, and tippets; after which, 
nion table, he bowed towards, it five or many prayers being .said, the solemnity 
«ix times; and, returning, went round the j of the consecration ended.*’ * 

church, with Ins attendants in proces- COMSJSl'ENTKS, a kind of peni- ’ 
.sion ; saying fftst die hundredth and then If tents, who were allowed to assist at 
the nineteenth Psalm, as prescribed in J prayers, but who could not be admitted 
the Pa man Pontifical. He then read j! t'O rirehe the sacrament 

nil coll oct Q , hi opr * hiclt he. prays (X/N&JSTORY, a word commonly 

God to <n cept of that !>»-autifyl building. Used ‘or a council house of ecclesiastical 
aryl concludes thu^ : li e 'const crate i,’tis j pei l s» . ■>-, or place of justice in the spi- 
’ :Vhurch , and separate it unto thee. {ritual court: a session or assembly of 
, f/oly ' Ground* not ta 'be profan 'd prelates. Every archbishop and bishop 
more to ( ommon use.' , In another lie { of fcvrrv dioceschath a consistory couit, 
prays — 7 hut ALL who should ht reaf- j held' I M.iore his chancellor or commis-.. 
'ter be buried riihin ' the': cir.itft, of this Uary, in bis euthtdr.il church, or other 
holy and sacred place.* ma:/ net in then ■ convenient plaOe of his diocese for cc- , 
sepulchres in peace* till tfklrht 's corning, '' clofiasticul y‘Uis*s, The bishop's chap* 
to judgment, und mrr/ then the to etcr-'„ ccllpr is the judgtof t'fii c^onysupph* ■ 
'naljrfr urn, huppim-*'*. ' l’licn the bkhah* if sed to fife; skilled in thei' civil and cmiCrt 
• sitting under a Cloth • .! state in the aisle |l law-; and in places ofHtc diocese fa 
of the chancel, new tlie communion ta- »{ remote from thy bishop’s consistory, tin 
bh\ ton?: a written bonk in lus hand, and jj bishop appoints a commissary tojudge’. 
pronounced' curses upon those who | in all causes within a. certain district^ 
should that holy place, j and a register tpeflrtj'r his decrees, Sec. 

by nur.ierir of soldiers, ou keeping jfTo- | Consistory at Home, denotes the wlegc-h 
f‘ue l-.w courts, or cknyiug burdens j of cardinals, or the pope’s senate^ 
^through it;' ami at the. end of every | councit> befrire whom ju^tekyrv catejesf . 

1»« bowed to Uie. east, and* said, ij >ire ple.vcled. CJuiu&tdry;'» -silsb 'iuwjfp 
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i*arifrpng ^ 5 he-refoiT^‘ftr a CQ6Jfeifor^'j as well as * to contenipiotyv There are- 
’ ^.seYitbivi of minhtdr;* nod elders to regu-* duties to b $ peiformed, offices to be dk- 
. r.ihdr affairs, discipline, &c. ■ . j barged.* and it’ Vc wish to be happy 

(ONSTAXlAviif h general sense, j in ourselves', and useful to others, we 
* ’.denotes immutability, m*.m variableness. fiwiist ho active as well as thoutfhtfui, 
i. V.'hvn applied lo the human mind, it is '[ CONTENTMENT h a deposition 
steady adherence, to ' tjjose , schemes I? of mind ih which cur dcsiies arc coi.l'- 
,^jvd' resolutions -whicH ]\ave hern ma-j uedto what' \ye enjoy, without murmur* 
til rely tbrmcd ;the effixt of which h, ’ ing at t*tr lot, or" wishing ardently for 
"tbaiu irmu never drops h good design : more. It stands opposed to envy, James 
nut of fear,. and is consistent with him** ! ill 16. to avarice, Heb.xiii. 5. to pridfe 
- seif in ail his words* and actions, . !* run! ambition, Prov. xiii. 10. to anxiety 

. ('or. st aiicv is more particularly requv- -I of mind, Matt, vl 25, 34. to ‘murmur- 
ml of us.-^-L*ln our devotions, Luke ;J digs and lvpinmgs, 1 Cor. x. it). Cou- 
xviii. l. 1 Tlicss. v. 17, 1/3-*— -2, Under* j[ tentuvent does not imply unconcern 
•our sufferings, Matt, v, 12, to. 1-Pet. iv. jf about our welfare, or that \v e should not 
12, 1 3**— .«■ In our profession and cha- have a sense of any thing uneasy or dis- 
t racter, Ileb. x, 2:>. — 4 . In our benefjj' Creasing; r,cn* flues # it give uiij countu- 
(ink vi. 9. — 5. In Our friendships, ji nance to idleness, or prevent diligent, 
rrov. xxvii.' 10* . j| endeavours to improve our ciuumstan- 

CON SUBSTANTIAL, a term of’ ces.v It implies, however, that ourde- 
liki import with Co-esscntial, denoting sires of world] v good In* moderate; that 
something of the same substance with .we d«> not ’indulge unnecessary can 1 , or 
number. Thus we say Inat Christ j'is.mse; unlawful ellbvts to better oiwlus ; 
omMibstantial with the .Father. The j but that \ve ocqulcsct with and make 
term -u *bs-h^, con substantial, was first 1| the best of our condition, whate\ cv it be. 
adopted by the fathers of *he councils of ,| Contentment arises not froin u nmsi’s 
Antioch aiid Mice, to express the Ortho- :j outward condition, but from his inward 
dox doctrine the more precisely, and to .[ disposition, and Is tjic* genuine offspring 
sen e as a barrier and precaution against : j J of' miniility, attended with a fixed ha- 
the errors and subtleties of the Arian&'lj bituid sense of •God’s particular pruvi- 
v, !m owned even* thing except the con- (fence,' thfc recollection of pus* mercies, 
suW.anriality. 'The Anans allowed that ; and a just dktim ate of the true nature of 
the word was GikI,.%s having beetv made j all earthly things. - Motives to amtynl- 
. (hid ; but they denied that lie was the ‘ incut arise from the consideration of the 
Min*- (hU, and of the smtie' substmice ■ lictitude of the Ditine go*, eminent, Fs. 
with the father! accordingly they ex- j xevli. 1,2. the benignity of the Jlivjne 
tTUrd t lion i '-cl yes to the utmost to abo- jinyvidencc, Ps. cxh. the greatness of 
Jish tnc u**e of the word. The emperor ' the Divine promises, 2 Pet. i. *1. our own 
.Comdtuitioe iiscdtiU' his authoritv with j uu worthiness, (icn. xxxir. 10. the pmri ' 
the bishop* ti\h:ive it expunged out of isliments svtr desene, Ii.fln. iii. ;>y, 40. 
{he symhuls; bift it was retainc/1, mi<l the rcwaixl which coinentmcnt itseLf 
*'is at tliis day, as it- was then, the .di}>tih- j brings with ' it, 1 'lira. 6. the speedy 
guishing criterion between an Athana- termination of ( all our troubles here, and 
siiUiamlan \riah. See articles Asians, the ptuspCct of* ctcrtfTT felicity in a fu* 
and Jhisrs ChhiaT. v - | Cure ‘state, Horn', v. 2. Jiarruxva ll'oi fc/>\ 

K.' ON St DISTANT] ATIONj a tenet j vol.'iii. ser.;5, 6, 7 X .9, 9 ; Burro ugh* on 
of flm Lutheran church, with regard in 1 Contentment; I lutM/t’# Art uf ditto: 
Oie manner of the change made in the 1 Hak\s ' Con. p. 59; Mutton'* ('/mstinn 
'bread arid wine in the oucharist. '1’he ! 3Jnral% vol. f. ser. 2. 
diviv's. uf that profession maintain that; j * pOMTIM r F.NC Y is that moral virtue 
after consecration, the body and blood J bv^wbicS wc re *■ train canvuiiisiAUice. 
of pur Saviour are ; subset antudly presen&| 'Then& is this distinction between clias* 
tOgctlver with the substance of the bread, tlty and continence -Chastity lrcjuu-es 
■ mid wbic, which is. called consuhstantia- j no Cihlrt, because it ruav result from 
or , iuipaimtion. Sec\ TransXjb- constitution ; whereas com in enev ap-» 
( ;STA\ f TiATiop. , ' L pears to be the consequence of st victory 

V CON I'K-MP DAT IOT? r Studious jf gained ov«t nurse] The term is-, 
thought <?n any- subicct; contumed, at- \\ most usually apjdied to men; chas- 
te^lion, mvstics consider *i tity is, to women. See C n ,vs i j i*v. 

contenifilatjon. as the 1 ugliest degree of. || , tAONTlNCiKNT, auv thing that 4 
ihonil excellence; ^utd with them a si- !j happens ’without a fmv-kno.wn cause; 
f^ent spectator is a divine man it i% |i commonly called accidcmal. An cn cut 
^Vident pve , are, p(>( phioccl her^ hvil.iipt cometo.pass is said to becodtingenh 

llunk. "There" to.b'e tfolic if win’ch eitlicr n);u or may rioi'hy .- what 
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is already' done, is said to have been ter such houses, k^d 
contingent, if it might nr might not have semblql : and if they; neglect (lifeic 
been. , Wlitit is contingent or casual to Ithty forfeit TOO/, . yVaful if' any ioostabjjL- 
us in hot $o with God. As effects stand J &(% knew of such proceedings, and,/fl6 
related to a second cause, they aix* ! not inform a justice of py4ce or chief 
’many time's conti) tgvnt ; but as they i magistrate, he shall forfeit 5/. But the' 
/stand related to the first cause, they art* j 1st of William and. cap,. 18. ot*« 
acts of God’s counsel, and directed bv dains that Protestant clis,scntyt^'sKiiU bp.’ 
his, wisdom. . ' I exempted from these peffaltie's; though' 

1 CONTRITE: tins word signifies beat- J if they 'meet in & hous** with the dpori' 
fen ov bruised* as with hard blows, or an locked, haired, or bolted, such dissent 
.heavy burden ; and. so in Scripture Ian- !{ levs shall have no benefit 'from the 1st 
guugV imports one whose’ heart is bro 1 !. of •Wiliam and Mary. # Otfice.i-s of the 
' kcn'nm] wounded for sin, in opposition >! government, &c. present at an\ c/>uven- 
to the heart of stone. Is. Ixvi. 2. l\s, lii j] tide at which there - shall be ten per 
' 17, ]\v. hii. 15. i[.sons, if the royal family be not prayed 

The evidences of a broken and con - j tor in express words, shall frvrteit 40i 
' trite spirit are,'], Deep conviction of the j o,nd bo disabled, Slat, 10, Anne, trjp. 2. 
'evil ot sin. — 2. Humiliation under a sense.; 'CONV EUSATION, or discount,, 
of it, Job xlii. 5, d. — 5. Pungent sorrow ; signifies an interlocution between t\v,o or 
. foj* it, Zcch. xii. 10. — 4." ingenuous con- j f more persons, with dMs dislinctr ofthui 
fession, of it, 1 John i. 9.— J, Prayer for j; conversation is used ' for an/' general 
deliverance from it, Ps. li. 10. laikt!! intercourse sentiments whatever, 
xviii. #'3. — 6. Susceptibility of good im- !' tohereas a discourse means a convert- a 
press! oti". Ewk. 19. f 1 tion limited to some particular subject. 

■ CONTROVERSIAL DIVINITY.! To render conversation at all times 
See Disputation. ’ ' 1 agreeable, the following rules have been 

CONVENT. See Abbey, Moxas- ' laid down, I. The parties should meet 
tf.ky, Monk. « 1 together with a determined resolution 

CONV KNTICLE, a diminutive of j to please and to be pleased. — 2. No one 
convent, denoting propftrly a cabal, or should be cagyr to mternipt others, hr,., 
Secret assembly of a part of flic monks f Ik* uneasy at being interrupted. — 3. AU‘ 
,of a convent, to mate a party In' the t should have Jea\ c to speak in iurnA~4l 
election 7 of an abbot. The term con ven- ! I nai ten r ion ■ should be carefully avoid- 
tideis said by some to have been first Led. — 5. Private concerns should never 
applied in England to the schools ofjjbe mentioned,-. unless particularly fch- 
Wicklillc, and has been since used in a j paired into, and even then as briefly, as 
way of reproach for those assemblies I possible. — 6. Each person should, as for 
which dissent from the established I as propriety will admit, be/nfforded an 
church. . ! opportunity uf discoursing on the sub- 

In 1664 vl&t was called the convent i - ) ject with which he is best acquainted.-^*, 
clc act was passed,* decreeing that if any Stories should: be ‘ avoided, unless 
person above U» years of age, was mx- j short, pointed, and < juitc 1 a fnyfiost'^ 
•sent at-.utv nu.v^ng for, worship, (Hum - J &, Each person should speak often, but 
e.nl irom the rhurcJi of Kngjand, when e j npt long. Haranguing in private com* 
there should be five persons more than i pany is instipportabk 1 .— 9- If the majo- . 
the household, they should Far -the firt , rity of the- compati) be naturally silent 
(VTence, sutler tly rc*v months imprison;! or ’ reserved, the conversation will 
tnentjor pay 57. for the Second the pun- ! unless it be often renewed by one 'who' 
isHmcnt is doubled, and for the third «'an start lie v» subjfcts.'*— JO. it is im-, 
they wore to be ■ ju •nisbed v t<> c Anicri<*.{«,|j propfcy. to laugh at one’s own, wit yiyl 
or pay 100/. and if thf*y tpturoed to suf- j Wmotir; itft* thtiuld beVft tb thc co^/ 

. fc,r dr.^dji* 'Phis act haying expired, it It nafiV^il: When t h <* ■ eon vc rsatkifr ’ ta 
tons revived in 1609, for by 23 Car.II. I mowing fc a seli'W mid ustuul chaiuieh 
/cap. 1. it h <vi acted, That iF any persons ; never u^emipt it by an i 11 -timed, jest-^* 
refthcageof sixteen \-ears, subjects of 1 * 12. It fs at alt times, extfemv'Jv'mdcIi-’ 
this kingdom, shall be present at any ' cat^ to. whispqr i.a one’s nextuvfgltboUi‘,.\ 
conventicle where there arc. five or more j this! is in some" degree a fraud* conver- 
asseniblcd, they shall be Fined jive shih. ; satiorx Jbeing 1 a kina of common proper*, 
lings fin- the first ofIVtice, and ten shil- ,t\. — 13. In .speakhig'of absent lOTpl^ 
lings tor the second : and ’ portions the infallible mjfc is, to say lip move Ui-aVi 
jgryaching, im? I' 1 jt penalty of tw enty we should say if they wort: -pre-softt. ‘^1 . 
pounds. Also sufiermg a meeting to be resolve," said bishop J^c/eridge, <f UgV^f * 
iw.dd in a house i^ twenty pounds penal- to .speak, of a ifiah%yi;tiH%s: to 
*v : polices of pekee have potoer to en^ dor. of. life tails bcxiifid- hi.s v bac^^ ,.^A" 
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person who is o&n- 
monastic, sense, cbnvtfrts 



Satan itn- |j of repentance, , and implies un affecting 
produced [1 sctise that we are guilty brforc (Rxl* 


ta Gori^ Acts, xxvt. If?; and -Is 

* by tlm wfluencepf Divine grade on the j that we can do‘ nothing of ourselves to 

souL — k‘ Some-times it is put fov m{o* * ■ ^ ^ ^ *■ — ■ v * 

ration, as in tlfc case of Peter, Luke ti 
jcxli- 32. The instrumental cause* of-jj 
conversion.^ usually tH,c ministry of the 


trord ; though sometimes it is produced , 
# by reading, by serious and appropriate! 
conversation, sanjctifiedi^fllictiows, Sec? 1 
''■.Conversion-” says the great Char- 
nock, “teto b<* dS&iiYguwhed from rc-j 
gc'UCtiiliwi thus — ^Regeneration iaa spi- -I 
ritual change;, conversion is a spiritual 
motion: in regeneration thfcreis apbyjer 
conferred; conversion is the exercise 
of this power: jn regeneration there is j 


gain his forfeited favour; that we de- 
serve ?nd arc exposed to the wrath of 
God; that sin is very odious and hate- 
ful, yea, the greatest of evils. There is 
a natural comiction which arises from 
natural conscience, 4c ar of punishment, 
moral .suasion, dr alarming providences, 
but which is not of a permanent nature. 
Saving ■ conviction is the work of the' 
Spirit, as 'the cause;’ though, the law, 
the Conscience, the. Gospel, or affliction, 
nmy be themvans, John xvi. 8, 9 4 Con- 
vict ions' of sin differ very much in tlicir 
‘degree in different persons, ll has been 


given us a principle to turn; conversion H observed that those who suffer the most 
is our actual turning. In the covenant, if agonizing seii-salions are such ns never 
God's putting his Spirit into uaf- is dis- j| before enjoyed the external call of the 

* j Gospel, or Were nut favoured with the 

tuition of ‘ religious parents, bur have 

. r .. T . jm glecteth (Jr notoriously uhysed the 

of i*n.v; )$otion, E/.©k. xxxvi. 27. ITi re- P means of -ftyacc.' To these, conviction 
iKjwing’"us, God gives, us a -power; in j is often sudden, ,aml produces that hor- 
’ ccbvcrtmg us, he excites ; that power. ror and shame which arc not soon over- 
rfleh arc naturally (lead,* and nave a (come; whereas those, who have sat 
sCrkic upon them*: regeneration is a jl- under the Gospel from their infancy 
rolling away the' stone from the heart, 1 have not had such alarming convictions, 
and a raising to newness of life; and j! because they have ulmul) some notion 
tjicn conversion i» as natural to a rege- j| of these -things, and have, so much fu> 
rievnte man as motion js to a lively body. IqiuuiUance \#i,th the. Gospel as aclir.i- 
A principle of activity will pi'oduce at:- J nisters immediate comfort. As it is . 
tion. 1» regeneration, man ?s wjiolly fj not, therefore, the constant method of 
passive; in conversion, , he, is active, h the Spirit- to convince i n i ope uuiy> it is 
The first reviving us is wholly the' act. j improper fdrai+v ro^dwffess themselves 
,of God, without 1 any concurrence of the, I because th^y arc not, or have not been 
creature; but after we arc revived' we | tormented, almost to despair: they 
do actively, and .voluntarily live in his J should, be rather thankful that the Spi- 
sight.' Regeneration is the- motion of || ritof God has dealt tenderly with them, 
Godin the creature; conversion is' the!! and •opened tn them the source of con- 
.motion of the, creature to. God, bf virtue (I solatium It }s necessary however to 
et that first .‘principle : from this' prih- jf observe, ftiat, in ordci\to fepentimce and 
ciple atl. thereto* of beft<?Wng, repent* ['conversion to Cforl, there must be real 
nKti-tifying, tjuickcaung, ctp spring. 1} ayd hasting r6iivictioq >> which, though it 
In all th$js©.£ jTuuT’is active; in the | mhy, not be’ the same in degree, is the 
Jpther he j \§ merely passiv e ^ .Cohycr- j aims in nature. Evangelical con v ict ion 
^Toh. evidences itself by arrlcfhi love io'il diflfels from legal conviction thus: legal 
'•God; Pa, Ixpijn. $5: dengfit in. his ;p<fo- j! arises fi*om a. consideration of God's iu.>- 
pjc, John xiiu:3^ att^hdruice on his.: or- fi ticp, power, or omniscience. • eva vgehcal 
finances, rs. xx%i^ 4-fconfidence ui his [from God's goodness and holiness, and 
pf*omise9,. I*s« ix, 10. anhoiience of * self i ( from a.disitfu ctiou to sin: Irgul convict 
&nd rebunyiatidp of the world, Job >;liuJftiou still conceits then: is some renuiW 
Janie S iv. 4. subm^siort; to Ids au: ij ing good ; but evangrhcul is sensible 
unrfoiTp l nb^hepce to. ItU' | there is no good at ‘all: ie& if wishes 
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freedom from pain; vvcmgrtical fmm j twelve bishops. The; I’esfc q£ the fclefgy* 
sin: legal hardens the heart; nuxngrJi - • whether secular nr reginai*, arc cpmpa-; 
nil soupns it: legal is only temporary; sed of the orders of St. Antfippy* St. 
cimngelkal lusting. ' * r il Penal, St. Macarius, xvbo have. each their 

CONVOCATION,;.™ assemblv of j monasteries. Besides thd- orders of 
persons lor the worship of God, Lev. !j priests, deacons, awl suh-dcgcori$, the 
xxiii. Niimb.xx.vin. lv»od.xii. 16. An jtOphts have. hkexyise, archi maud rites, .) 
assembly of the dn^v tor consultation :■ nr iibljots; the dignity wtyjTenfthev v.o?K 
■ bpon matters ccrlesiastical. !• fer with Jill the prayers ami ceremonies 

. ' As the parliar.wnt consists of two dis- J; of n strict orclinatjoiv, .By it Custom^ of ■ 
linct houses, so does this convocation . ;i six hundred \vurs standing, it a priest 
The one culled the upper house, where i\ elected bishop he not already wchiman- 
the arclihishops :uiri bishops sit several- | dritc, that dignity- mutt .be conferred on 
. lv bv themscJ\es; the other the lower j| him before; episcopal ordination. 'Hie- 
house, wl»ei<; all the rest of* the clergy ! i second person among the clergy after 
are reim-Monted by . their deputies.— !l the patriarch is the til alar patriarch of 
The inferior t (erg;/ an* represented bv jj Jerusalem, who also resales at Cairo, 
■their prrwMnrs; consisting of all the j) To him belongs the go\ ernmeut ot the 
dorms and arch deuebns; dt one nw.tor ji Ecphtic church during the. vacancy of . 
for r\erv chapter, and two for the The patriarchal see. To be elected pa- 
clergv, of every diocCsc— in nil, one ; 4 tnare.li, it is necessary the person' have 
hundred :m<l forty -three dixines, \u. H lived all' his life in urntinenre. To be' 
'twenty-two deans,’ Jifty-ihroe arch flea- [Elected bishop, the. person murt be in 
cons, twenty-four prebendaries, and j : the- celibate; or if lie have been niar- 
fortv-fpur piortors of the dmces'in cler- j] ried, it must not be above once. TUt 
e v. ‘The fc»\ er house chooses its ]»ro- ’« pr’»est.sand inferior ministers are allow- . 
locator, who is to l ike care that the. tft'd to be married before or djmit ion ; but 
members attend, to collect their debates {: not. forced to ’.t, as some have observed. 


hud votes, and to carry tlicir resolutions;: They have a great number of deacons, 
to the upper house. The convocations 15 and even confer, the dignity frequently . 
is summoned b) the king's writ. directed jj on their children. Jtone but the lowest 
to the archbishop of each prox mce, rc- j» rank among tlwy people comm cure, ec- 
oni ring Iwm to sun men all* bishops i| clesi^stics: whence arises Unit excess] ve 
(letiuH. archdeacons, 'fife power of j; ignorance found among them ‘the 
the convocation is limited by a statute j: respect of the laity towards the clergy 
of Henry VIII. They are not to make :j is very extraordinary. The mouasjp 
any canons, or ecclesiastical laws, with- i life is m great esteem among them : to 
out the king’s license; nor, when per- ,! be admit! taf into it, there is always re- 
mitted, cun they put the In in execution ij.quitvd the consent of the bishop. The. 
but uiider several restric tions. — They fj religious Cophts, it is said, make u vow 
have the examining and censuring all], of perpetual cluttiWr; renounce- the ; 
heretical and>soiiismati(;:fi books mid || wovicl, and live with great austerity in' 
persons, 6c<r ,\ ; but there lies an appeal j) deserts : they jure obltged to sleep In 
'to the king in chancery, or to his dele- ji their clothes and their girdle, on a mat 1 
“gates. vTJv^^eygy.iii’ convocation, and ! ! stretched on the ground; ami to'pros- 
their sen ants, ?u\nc privileges ,j trifle themselves every e\ cuing one 

iis members of paiiiauicm. fh l(>GJ,thc 1 hundred and fifty times with their face 
cniHocaliou ofc the clergy gave, up the ^ Mid breast on the ground. They an: 
prhilogo of t ixing thomseixes to . the | all, both- fhen and women, of the lowest 
nouse of commons in consideration of ji class of, the people," ;uid live on alms, 
their being allowed to vote at tin elec- Ij Tine; nunneries are properly, hospitals,/ 
t*ou of nn mbers for that house. ^iuee.jj a, a! few enter but, widows reduced toi 
that pci iod mey him been siJVlom ,al- ji beggary. . ' 

lowed to do :my btisuuss; amt arc ge- ji. , COkB\N,iu Jewish antiquity,, were 
ndrally prorogued from time by time hid (those offerings whjfch haddife;. m.pppoC * 
<!Ttesoh 'd, a new com oration being ge- j Uition to the jnfot.:*qhi ' ov those" wfnclv ' 
nevu; i y called along with a new parli;> j| hadnpt: It is deriscri from the word . 
wpijI. ^ |l kurab, xvhidi signifies^ "to apjjVnach * 

corarh Co put, or Corn, a name !* because (he victims were brongiit ip the * 
gh ett to the Christians of h’.gypt who, jj door of the tabernacle- ;The c.orbau 
are ti the >ert of the Jacobites." See J j weiv always Iook|#l wfion as the most 
iobjm s. f I hc Cophts have a pajp i- ; sacred offerings. The, Jews are rc-- 
aiT.ii. who renidcs at Cairo; but he takes proud) ed with defeating, by means of. ■ 
h‘.' tide from AU Candria. lie has no the corban, the precept of the fitUi.coipr; 
archbishop under him, but eleven or ji ina*idment> winch enjoins., the,. ■ 
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ptfrterite; for when^^hild-ihod J make no express .provision, tor the par* 
itojtoinatb relieve the wants of his fa- don of Wnices; commL.fcd against the 
^ther or mother, he would say to thetvH^f precepts of it on the repentance of such 
' W K is a gift (coi*ban) by , whatsoever j offenders,, hut pronounces a sentence of 
, thou miu litest be imifited hr me;” j. c. I death ; Upon them, Gen. ir, Gal. iv. 24. 
M I have "devoted that to God which you *Ps. I>cxxix. 3, 4. The rovenuta of 
Vsk of me, arid it w no longer mine to |i gracp is generally defined to he that 
Vgive- M MaTlmriK 11. t I which was made with Christ, as the se- 

CORDFLIkVR, a Franciscan, or re-> cowl Adam, and in him with alt the cite 

■ figious of the oyder of St. Francis. The | ns his seed, Isa. xlm 1 — 6. 1 Pet. i. 20. 

’ denomination cordeli&r\ is said to hove Is. Uk U. 

/been given in the . war of St. Lewis ! T. The covenant nf worfown s made 
. against: the infidels,' wherein the friar* i| with Adam ; the condition of which was, 
minor havingjLXpulStiri the lutrbarims, j| his perseverance during the whole time 
and that king having; enquired their [j of - his probation; the reward annexed 
name, it was answered, they /were pepr \ to this obedience was tin; continuance of 
pie, cordcliez, ‘ { tied with wipes;** ami- jlhmi and bis posterity in such perfect ho- 
' ding to, the girdle of" rope, or cord* tied !j imessiiiul felicity he then had while upon 
with three knots, which they wore §s ji earth, and, everlifstiug life with (iod 
part of- their habit. ■ * •’ j! hereafter. The* ficvalnj th real entd for 

' CORNARISTS, the' disciples' of k the breach of the'CoinrmimlwwM-oinlem- 
Theodorc Coii&crt, an enthusiastic j nation.; terminating in death temporal, 
.secretary, of the states of Holland. He ! spiritual, and t*u rnal. The**’**/* oi ihri 
wrote, at the same. time,aig?iiust the C&- jj covenant wcVc, the tree of knowledge* 
tholics, Lutherans, and "kilvhitsts. He il and the tree of life ; and, perl ^ips, the 
maintained that - every religious com- jj Sabbath and Piiradi^*, Gen. ii. iij. Gal. 

' m union nodded reformation; but he ad- • vi. 24. Rom. v. 12, ID. This covenant 
ded, that no person had a right to cm I was broken by Adam’s eating of the for- 1 
gage in accomplishing it without u mis* JJ bidden fruit,' whereby he and his pos 7 
sion {supported by mlrndes. He was tcrity. were all snjjjeci to. ruin, Gun hi. 
also of opinion, that.a person might be a -Rom. \\ 12, 19 ; and without the inter- 
good Christian without lining a member | yentioir of thw Ulvine gi ace and nicicy, 
of' any visible church. i ' ‘ f would Wave been lost tor tve/, Kom. iii. 

•COVENANT, a contract, or agrees f '23. TheOiviue Being, foreseeing this 
tnent between two or more parties on iainfinite wisdom and unspeakable com- 
covtain terms.. The terms made use | passion planned the. covenant of grace ; 

* of in' the Scriptures for covenant (arc joy virtue of which his people are rein- 
fV"G and SisxGfixn. 'The former signifies stated in the blessings of \ misty, knmv- 
r/ioostoi?, or friendly parting; as in co- { ledge, and felicity, suid th d witholit .i 
vc’iiauts each party, in a friendly man- possibility of any farther defalcation, 
ner, consented, find so bound himself to | II. The Guvnwnt of grace. Some dl- 
the chosen terms; the latter signifies j vines makeh distinct i<m4>et wren the co- 
teHttiment^ as afl the blessings of the co- j venani of redemption and that of grace ; 
vciniut are freely disposed to ’us. The J the former,’ they say, was made with 
’word covenant is’ also used for an ini- ; Christ in eternity; »th Ik.- 

mutable ordinance, Jer. xxxiii. 20. a l lievers m tineft'. WttftfTsobject to this, 
promise, Kxod. xxxiv. 10/ ks.-lix. 21. j and Jjupjtose ik n needless distinction; 
and also for a precept, Jeh xxxiv, 13, i for there .is but one covenant of grac : e, 
14. Jn Scripture wc read of various co~ 1 and r.ot two, in which the head and 
vena nts; stlch us- those made with Noah, [members ait concerned: and, besides, 

' Abraham, and the Hebrews, at large. J the covenantor graa\ properly speuk- 

■ Anciently covenants were made and ra r ting* < Could "not be made bctwis.n 

tified with great solemhitv. TheStrip- j and msBi; for what can man rcsUpulnte 
tures , allude to- the cutting of animals f with God, which is in liis power tu do 
'asundei*;: denoting that/ ip, [or give him, and which (iod lias not a 

; 'hTanner, the perjured .and* cb&iuLhfe | prior rrght unto ? l r :dh*n man has m*i- 
breaker should lie cut hsunder J»y the Itherioclmiitiun t*> yield obedience, nor 
Vengeance of (iod, 1 Jer. xxxiv. 18; 1 power to perform it. 7 '/h /.iirtir^ifier?- 

’ The covenants which more especially refer, in thU ro\ amtnt, arv xenei ally said 
relate t<S the humanrace, m*e generally to 'be the FaXher and- the Son; but 
V.aljed the Obv^fian* of’ works* and the I Dr. Gill supposes that the- Holy Ghost 
'covenant of grace. *’ " ' / • fsfcould not be excluded, since he Ls* 

Thc'jfOTiiwartr of mortals that where^^ pKimisccl in it, and in consequence of 
4>y God requires' imrfect obedience from fit, is sent down into the hearts of Ik> 
Ais, c^tures, in such a ip arint f as to lievers ; and which must be by agree- 
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merit, and wUh his consent. It’ wo be- !j tV. These Tsvn i wenavt* p hove- mm* 
liexf\ therefore, hi a Trinity, it is mure ! ! film'd agree in aowc things in others 
proper \n mi Dpo.se tluil they were ail j they differ. 3. “In noth/’ snys WitsiflS, 
engugtd in this plan ■ f the rovi-nayr, ;*'th£ parlies ronm-ned an* (Sod and 
Hum lo suppose that the Father anrl Son ‘j man — k In both, the same promise of 
were engaged o> i lusive of Hie, 1 i«Mv i etc nial life . — X ilu* condition of both te 
Spirit, J John v. 6, T. As to lb'* work of j the same, prefect obedknre to the law 
the Son, it was the will aecl 'ippuitUim-nt ; pvescivnd ; ter it is not worthy t-f , 
of the Father that lie should I. the the ! to admit man ( to u blissed (:mr)muniou t 
charge j.rul cnee of Ids people. Julm i i. j with 1dm but in the wav of holiness.—’ 
59. Hob. ii. Id. laleini them br his , h In boih is the wnic end, the glory of 
bipod, John. wii. Heb. v ob* v \ hr law ; (Sod. lint Ibex differ in file flowing 
in their r-om, Kmii. .*• . -1. ju -titv them n sport*: 1 in the covenant of works, 
by his ii<diu'-!is'n ^s, D.im. W. ' ’ J, c\<\, | the yhar.icier or relation of (Sul is inur. 
-and fin.Hh , }>rt ■-* r\ e Hum toglnn, Is. 'inf n supreme iaWgixiT, hud the i hief 
xl. 11. J.»us ( hri-t, !ii’coi\ln »;• to the ) good rcj./icing to comrmma'ate happi- 
divii.e pui'o'^e, hn ,ltik* tile r» presen’ .i- , iv^ to Ids c.renlun.s. in tin: com nunt. 
tivc and toe-nnnf A rue! nf hi** i eople, 'i of grace he appears as in fin it* 1\ nierct- 
*Kph. i .V. •>. (’fd. it 1«. The* i\cjv h-,1, adjudging life to iht fle< t siunc**, 

all ci'Tisnieiv! in him. and rupees* Med , .i^joenhly in ids wisdom and justice. — 2. 
by him, Kph. i. *1. promises cf since mid j; In tiu* covenant of works then* was no 
trb n nu.d" to them in him. 'i 'it i. !• mediator : the eo\ cnafet of grace has u 
i 1 Cm*, i. ‘ h. lie sa'V- iX'd in tin i»* stead. !l nfediiitor, ('ll rist. — S. In the covenant 
2 Cor \ . 'll. He is also id he con- id' red i of works the tyiuhtion ol perfect ohe- 
iis the rm-diati i nffhecoveiiriMt by u horn ;! dicnee was mjtTired to be performed by 
justice is vitisl e l, and. man recf.nciled to man hhmclf in om lvuit*. In the rnvcJ- 
(Sod. See art. Mi diator. He is also t uaut of grace the same condition is pro- 
the lun tr of this covenant, lUb. \ii. 2‘J. Ii posed, hut to be performed In a media- 
ns lie took tin* whole debt upon him, 1 tor. — d. In the covenant of work** man is 
fm*d his people Irom the Huuxe, f»bev- |i nrnsidt re*l ns working, and the reward 
jetl the law, :iikI on r^iVed to bring his ji as to !w given of debt. In Hie covenant 
T»ef'j)h*b>gh'u*\,IIcb. ii. kk Ts. xlix. 5, ft. ijof ijmce the. mail in co\en.ini is con si- 
ne is valli d the fmtitlor nf tlv' cox e- j dered as belifniiig; elerual life being 
nunt, \xhicn is deoeminatnl ■ a Testa- ![ given j\g the merit nt the mediatfir, oKt 
iiient, H.*h, vii. ‘J.?. Mcb. ix. !.>. He, dis- Hot free grace, which excludes all boast- 
r) 0 '*es of his blowings arrnrdiiig to hK«Iing. — 5 Jn thr- covenant ot works some- 
will or tegument, x\h»ch is unalterable, ji thing is refjuired^as a condition, which 
signed l>v liis hand, and se;de<l by hi^ ij being pfafondedeiditles to ie\vin*d. 'Pie 
blond. In this covenant, as we IkI'm-o j 1 cownmt of giftee coi^p^s: of eondi- 

obun ed, the Holy Spirit also is en pi- f lions, but of promises; the life to be 
god. His -assent 5s go en to twin* pad iubuined; f.uth, be whiiih weave made 
tlwreof; be briegs Ids people into the i partake rs of C^hrist; persexv ranee, and, 
enjoyment of its blessings, ! Pet. i. 2. m a vvoid, the whole oK salvation, are 
£Thrs.s. ii. f?. He xx ns concerned in the ; absohnely promised. — b, 'I'lie special 
im ar.,aiio»i i of j ('hri‘-l. Mat*, i. Iff. and ' • nd of Hie cox'ennnt of works xvas the 
assihic*. 1 . his bn ir-* .^tnre, Heb. jy. It. \ .u , »uifestati(m of the hohnevs, goodness, 
>1/ udec'* nt Hr* ' “lings ef (’biish and |i . nd justice of (iod ; but the special end 
them ".nous; deai^i *, enlight- i! tlu* covenant of grace, h the praise 
ens, *- ’,>{ tifi.- { -.tublishOs, a j'd I'omforts ■».: the glorv of »ds givice, and the reve- 
bis pv'cou . sfcor'ling to the plan *»f the iJnHon ot Ins unseal cliable and manifold 
fxv'enant, xiii. 1.5, If). See I !oly w'^bouv' — 7. The covenant of xvork^ 
tii'foi*. u. will for a time, but the covenant of 

1H. T' ‘ /:'■.;/.'/*//>*„.' r th is f+rrmnt \ grace smurls sun forever, 
are such \ fhcM*: 1 , 1» ^ eternal, l« igg V.* THl raiinn nf the covenant 

'made lief -k: rum*, Kph. i. 1,4. 2 Tim. I ofgruc -The tv»vcmmt of grace, ml dor 
9.-- Q. I' 1 * sue as to its origin, springing the (> ! d T<*sf. l .m«-nt ,,, xvas exhibited by 
pom free grace. Hum. xi. 5, ft. ) promises. sanifKt‘N types, ordmanees, 
T'i. 1> xx*ix. i\ 2M.— .1. It is absolute: ami prophecies. IViev the New it is 
and m-cj-rv-iitu nal, Kjili.'n. d, P. — 1. It i adinmistcief! in the preacliing of the 
c, pc r:, ct and compute, wanting no- j Hospcl, baptism, and the Lord's sup- 
tlumc, J Sain. >.\iii. 3. — j. ii U sure, and 1 per; in winch givicg* aiwt salvation air 
j-i.e-.xa able, I mi. liv. 10. Jsa. h . ?>. — & held forth in more fulness, exndence, and 
i .. U* d i i* ■ "v in opposition to tlie old, unc) >; efficacy to all nations, 2 Cor. im.f>— 
el j 1 *- blessings will je always new, Heb. [| Heb. viii. Matt, xgwiii. 19, 20. lint in 
vi'u. tx Jj both period^ the mediator, .the whole 
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substance, blessings, and manner of oh- ; tl;e tiling of this world. — ?. A rapacity 
taming an interest therein by faith, are '* in fretting. — 3. Too fwmcmiv includes 
the very same, without ahv dsfl'civnw, \ sinister ami illegal wav* of Ybtainim*' 
Hob. xi. 5. Gal. iii. 7, 14. The feeler, wpufth. — 4 . A tv'rt;idoushos« in keening 
-who may wish to have u more enlarged Ii is a ’i ice which nun \clloush prevails 
View of this subject, may peruse Jt'/f- V upon and insinuates into the' lit art of 
$b/w T Sire n^ vv Hq*! ju -on r/tr CVu«- i. man, and for the-e reasons: it offer. 
nant*: iiuhe former of which especially j hears a near resemblance to v irtue; 

, .he will lincl die subject masterly hand- i brings with it many plaus-hlc reason 
led. v and raises a man to a state of repunuiou 

Covfx'axt, in ecclesiastical history, j; on account of his riches'. “There ran- 
denotes a contract or convention agreed f not be,” as one olr*mcs, ° a more ?&- 
to i > v the Scotch, in the year 1658, for j 1 rcavmubic sin than tlib. It is unjust ; 
rmmit.iimng their religion iVoc in>i;v in- j ! only t* 1 cover, is to wish to be ti<i ju.^t 
illation, hi f,Kn, the geiuT.d assembly It Is cruel: the cowroiv imri Wfkn. 
of Scotland drew up a confess’.*)!) of j! themself on ,vpiin-T a thotisnud plaintive 
faith, or national covnmnt, condemning J« toice.s. li is unfruitful : such fomu- 
episcopal govern! i u- u t, under the : name ij their Cumiev oblij'nt'.ons and duir pn.- 
of which was signed bv*anjes : sent supporters, ilt is fouhJi : it <n-- 

JT. ami which he enjoined on all his mitj- j strops reputation, break's the ivsl, un- 
jects.' ft was attain subscribed in T>90 : fns for tin 1 performance of duty, and h 
and 1596. The# subscription was re- | a contempt of (rod Imnstlf: it is ?/;;// re- 
newed* in 16 .‘> 8 , and the subscribers eft- . ccdt'nfrfi in all enr examples ot \ytnc* 
gaged by oath to maimain religion in | ! mentioned in the Scrptnp*. On, *u- 
the same state as it was in 15 80, ami to!, deed, spoke imudvistdli with l,b bps; 
reject all innovations introduces] since i’ another cursed :md swore: u third was 
that This oath, rmm'.wrl to tlur!: in a passion; and a ibmih committed 

cnriission of faith, received the .name !! adultery ; but which of the saints vei 
pf Covnutut, as those who subscribed 1 Iked in a habit .of tovttonsm ss * Ln-a|y, 
it were culled ('ovnmutrru. j: it is idolatry, Col. iii. 5. the inching of 

Solemn league and covrmm** was es- J 1 the heart; wheiA, ns in a temple* the 
tabl ished in the yeav 1 Of 3, and formed jl miserable w#etrh excludes God, sets 
a bond of union between Scotland and I' up p instead of him, and^places that 
Hnglmid. It was sworn to.md MjbV rined [ runfidciK* 1 in it which belongs to the 
ny many in both nations; who hereby j! Great Supreme alone.” Let thn* e who 
solemnly abjured popery ruul prelacy, bw in the habitual prat t ire of ii err- 
and combined together tin* their mutual f sitter the judgments that Ini' c been ir,- 
defeiv e. It was appro* Al by the par- !j flirted on such characters, .hw!.. \ij. 'Ji. 
liament ami assembly at Westminster,!. Acts v.; themisen with whVh it is at- 
and ratified by the general assemble of ;( tended : the curse such persons are ft- 
Hoot laud in 1545. King Charles I. d is- ;i society ; t'ne denunciations and rani hint 
approved of it when he xuiTcncltPVdl, respect mg^it in the Wuly N/viptmv, 
himself to the^Scots army in 1646; but, }j and how effectually it b irs nun fmm 
in 1650, Charlesdl. declared his appro- ! <*od. from happiness, and frwn heaven, 
hation both of this and the national co- jj Scotf'tt Aavai/.s, T:.’, 7,\. &*•<(£'* ^’r.w , 
ven unt by a stAemn oath ; and, in An-ijvol. \v. sev. V; K * rr- 

*;ust of the same year, made a farther '\ ex*iv ; Situhu\ Strut., vol. v. ser. 
declaration at Dunfermline to the suue ij l‘A Kuo:. 'Trans, 
purpose, which was also renewed on oc- !| CXIDNCIL, an assembly of persons 
ra:uon of Iii-* comnation at Srom% in 1651. j met togetlu'r for the pnipi^o of < «,n- 
The covenant was ratified by ptitiia- j! ■iidtation : an assembly of deputies nr 
lnei.t in this year; and the subscription ]i commissioners Mutirom sc\ end chmrji- 
of it was reouired by every member,! es, assi^cutvd by certain bombs in u eerc- 
ivitiiout which, the constitution of the j fcd burly, Actsi. y'u \v. xxi. 
parliament was declared null and void, j ■ CouNi.m, GrcumnncrJ or llcnrruf, i i 
It produced a series of distractions in jj an assembly which reproenrs the whole 
the snlxsetjuent history of that country* |! body of the Christum chinch. 'The 
and was\otcd illegal Hy parliament, and L Romanists reckon eie.li** eu of tin in, 
provision made agaiiwl it. Stat/ 14 . Car. *! Rullingcr six. Dr. Pruie.ui.'; sc. cn, and 
% <*■ 4. ^ jj bwh(»p Re\ crjflgc eight, whit h. In* sa\s, . 

COVKTOPt5'N4tiSS, an unreasonable are all the gem-Val rounrtls'w Irrli have 
desire after that we have net, with ajlfver been lit Id sunt the time of the 
dissatisfaction \Vith what we have, ftj -first Cliristinn emjji-ror. 'Thcv are as 
n\ay farther be considered as consisting T follow — l. The council oi Nice, held 
iii, 1, An anxious carking care about}; in the reign of Constantine the. Grout* 
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on account of tin* heresy of Arius.-r- 
'J. The council of Constantinople, i'.iiU*il 
under the ivign and bv tin* cemmaud of 
Theodosius the Grcot. fivr much lly* 
:amo end that the lormrr council w:o 
summoned*— 3. The council of Kphcsua. 
convened by Theodosia 1 - the \nimgcr, 
at the. suit of Ncstorius. — J. The o»ip;- 
e’l at Chalcedon, lit Id in the reap, if 
Murtiaim.s, which apprmed of the Ku- 
tychiau her<*s\. — >, The .^roml t owned 
of « Coijslaidmi'ph , a.w'mUed by the 
emperor Justinian. mnd« mned the ihive 
chapters i ik< n out of tin. honk of Theo- 
doras, of Mop-.iu.slia, having Inst de- 
cided that it was lawful to anariieinati :c 
the dead. Some authors tell us that 
they likewise condemned the* ■\eral 
em>)*s i •!' O'igen about the Trinh), the 
plural iM" of worlds, and pro- e 'A' tciicc 
of s* -ills. — 'The t lord I'.i'i uud! of Con- 
stantinople, held Ig tin- rommai.d of 
c Const iritis Ihi^onatus. the emperor, in 
which lhe\ ntviwd the defiu.tious of 
the first fi > <• gs neral councils ;uid pm ti- 
cul ivlv that against Origui and Thco- 
orus,’ of Mopsuestia, — ; id 

Niane council. — 8. 'Hu*, fourth council 
of Constantinople, assembled when 
Coins U. w is emperor of tlu: West. 
Then* regain lions are cm ill lined in 
i wenty-sex en < am ns, the heads of which 
the reader pm \ foul in Dupin. (What- 
ever may be said in favour of general 
councils, their utility has been doubled 
by some of the wisest mem Dr. .Jortin 
nays, *■ they have been too mm h extol- 
led by Papists, and by some Protestants. 
They wme a coiteetinn of men who 
were frail ami fallible. Some of those 


'| The conned of Clermont, m I'09 5 : 'Hie 
fust crus, oh* was- determined in this 
,j council. The bishops had > et the pre- 
jculwyof cardinals. In this assembly 
jthe nuiue of Pope was for the fust lime 
: j given tn tin- head of the chord], exdu- 
|siid) (»f tin; bishops, ivjio used to us- 
| Mime tn ix litk*. Here, «'d so, Hugli* 
j arc li. bishop of ’Lyons, obiamed of the 
: pope a C'lnfirmatlon of the primal v of 
, Jiis see aw r that f>+‘ Sens. The council 
.■'of Uucims summoned bv Kurenius ill. 
iin 3 ) 18, railed an assembly of ihsuMuhiii 
j GaiUr in which acHmvses, or prdnyis <»f 
j churches, are prohibited uiking more 
'! lli.ui ancient fees, upon pain of* drprix a- 
|'i<m and. cerlesmsticnl burial, lhshops 
l \ da a i; Otis,- sub-deacons, monks, and nuns 
. nr^ rrSlinined from man vine'. In this 
; ':r, fiuidl the doctrine of the Trinit v was 
ijdvcidul: hut upon separation the pope 
| called a congregation, i* which the oil*- 
’* difials p,’< re iided tlicv had no rijjht to 
■I judge of dogtimnl points ; that* this was 
the privilege peculiar to the pope. Tlu: 
[■council of Sntrium, in 101(h wherein 
three pope o had assumed the chair 
I were deposed. The council of C’lai eu- 
don in Kngland, against Itcckcl, held in 
|| lHkl. The council of Lombiv., io the 
.. country of Albigcuis, in 1300, occasion 

* ed bv some disturbances on account of 
! tlu* Albigvnsis ; a emsado was formed 
;on this 1 ’ account, and an army sent tr> 

\ extirpate them. Innixent III. spirited 

• up ibis barbarous war. IV mime vvas 
h Mae aposde, tlu v count of 'i'ouloose the 
,1 victim, and Slhnon, count ot Montfort, 

•! the conductor or chief. 'PIk* council of 
:j Paris in 1210, in which Aristotle's 


councils were not assemblies of pk ns ji metaph\ sics were condemned to the 
arid learned divhes, liiitcab.rts, the ma- ,| flames Jest the refinements of that phi- 
jprity of winch were (juarrelsome, fatu- ilosopher should have a 'oad tendency 
deal, dom'ueenng, dishonest prelates. ■[ on juenS minds, bv .‘tpphingtho.seMib- 
>vho wanted ,ip^su a y>cl men to approve jeclsto religion. v J'Jui comuil (»f Pisa, 
all their (.phiionh TUS’ltirh they them- ■« >c gun March the 2d, 1409, in which 

S v r . h.ad j:-.. -.!var coucejitiens and to 1 ; benedict XII J , and Grei»yiry MU. were 
anathe’H-iti/ 1 . and oppress tho^e who ;j »,». posed. Arjothu* council/ sometimes 
would iny implicitly submit to tiieir do- |j railed eeneral, Ik Id at Pisa in 130.5. 
terminal is." Jurtirt'* Uh"X «. al. vii. ji Lewiy XII. of France, assembled a na- 
cliarge 2 ; lirovghf'm’s ; Vc/- j \ -nal council at Tours (being highly- 
thtnn'x furl. Hist.. Itvi**x. ! fi.sgusted with f he pope,) J.510, w licit: 

Coexf * .s, /V&n/'/r-vt or OculMonal,' w.\s picseni flm cardinal De Gurcc, de- 
havc beea numerous. At Aix la ('Jia- ‘ puted bv the coperor; and it was then 
peile, \ 0. HU\ a council was hehl foi ! agreeii to oun cue ;^gi neral council at 
regm . ipr lie* caiuins of cathedral chur - :i Pisji. Mutruijx of' Hrligiau. 

dies, ’J'he c-uncil of Su\ numerics, in!) ('omvrn. of Trent. See Tiu'.nt. 

-s.hk was Pie bv^t which gas e the titl-* i CDGHAGD is mat quality of the 
of Mc'?t ‘dhristimi Kii*- ;■ to the king of ! j mh.d that enables men to encounter dif- 
e " iin e. ; out i* »iid not liccome the pc - .j Acuities and dangers. Natural **« Mirage 
■■* np]udUtio;i u_f that sosereign till i i.s that which arises riiiefiy from consti- 
I4f» *• { )f Taiycs, in Of'T, to deride thy j tut ion ; moral or tfriritutif is that which 
d^;,DU*s about t'>e imperial diguitv. | is produced from principle, rtr a sense 
I'he second council of Troyes, lior, ■ uf duty. Courage and Fortitude are 
»\un.s the ciu-gy from marrying, j often used as synonymous, but thov may 
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be distinguished thus : friVtudo is firm- 1' foi' non -ev, stern* c.” Wc raunot, Uow- 
r.m n of mind dial supports pain ; i\m- ‘ eAer # lare enter into t* * mukiplirin of 
rage is active t* »rtitiiih\ that meets (Lm- the .irgumcnlsou both s: it miiowgh 
i.m's ,ini» unempts to repel f Ii*. m.» .See jr»r i!* in know what Ood has heni 
]-Vi.{ r!'i * i‘ pleased in rr\e d, V-'h cMnremhig hi:u- 

t'ourage, Says Addison, that prows' scU and the works of Ifr hands. “Mr\, 
from const in if ihu, very often tors ikes a; and othecmiima.fr that inhabit the iso :b 
in Jill w!u>/ Wv has oi e^sfrii fur it ; and - and the y;is ; all the imnn-iwc varfrtvi 
v-Jk-m il frunly kind of inMnict in the ofd.erbs and plants of which tin 
v. aii.il breaks out on all (\\ avion s, with- . table kingdom cwi'isK; the* gNk-oi the 
#uit l )'i.l rt niV.)t o*' dken lion ; bill that < arj.lt, and the vxikuM 1 o; H»e or-vi ; 
^ \u*age which arises from a sense of I these we know to haw: been pn»di***i? 
duty, m.d from a fear of offending Him by bis power. Ib 'sides the lenvs'.rui 
that made: always acts \u an uiiiiViu world, which we inhabil, we sec un.t .* 
iii.inikr, and .iCO,rilinj» li> the die tales 1 olhtr material bodies <1! -posed arfno.d 
oi right n-ivni. ^ fit in the wale •. of -spare. 'I he 

i\\i NATION, in its primary impori, . moon, which fr hi i p.irtii itl^r m.ihc-er 
si;,i:ilies the bringing into being some- ’! c'M«m cp'd with cm r earth, raid i-vi ii do 
riim^ uliu \i did not before exfrt. r ^'he !’ pendr-nt upon h f 'he sum, and (be other 
t.rm is tu'O'i fore mo>t generally nppli- planets, with tin n* •vitellm s, wli cb fike 
cd to the ori;» prod tic lion of tin nui-j tin. earth emulate round th» ‘‘■in, and 

u i i ds w here ■ n the \ Isiblc world fr cijjii- •: nppo.ir to dome from him li'dil^and 


X a inai'eV so produced, by which the .! svstemnl planets; an* 1 , thi < onuds which 
v hole s\ siein of Nature, ’and all the » at certain periods surprise us whh their 
pi e ‘p'ritra of tilings, receive ilu:ir '■ aiipcaraucc, and the nature o<; whir*: 
Tor.n, ijiulitics, and laws. connection Avirh the irrncrd system of 

Tikiv. p no subject i or coming which / Nature, or witli # ituv p:u« a .ndar s\ -.Ilmi 
I'M m«*«l men h.ne dirtvml in tin ir eon- f <'f ]d<mrt i. we cannot ]>n*teiul to have 
j' «-ti.res more than in this of creation. ; fully discovered ; the a* are s-» ltaiyy 
“It is ns .i romI wytCT »b- 'j mniy «>f the I)eit\N wor’-is, from >ia: 

ru% “that none ot the ancient jdiilu- : ronteinjflatioii of whirl) we cann* [ tint 
S"\/inTs h.ul the smallest id* a of its be- . conceive ihe most uwlul ideas if bis 
u».^ posMble to ]jrod'iee a substance out s creative power. 

of »wiiiin;% or that even the power of ‘j “Matter, hoAvCAcr, whate\ ei the va- 
tlie. DeitA him.stdt conht work without ’! ricties of form under whli Ii it is^uath 
."ii j man-rials to work upon. lienee \ to appear, tin* re!:iti\e dUposuiuf ot its 
some of them, among whom was Aris- } i parts, or the motions cnnsaumirulod u» 
totle, asbeilod*lhat the world was eter-!i it, is but an interior p.tri ol me am kr- of 
nah b“th as to ks matter and h)nn. creation. *^A'e inliexft onsdus to In: 
Others, ilmn^ii they believ*.d that the • animated with a much hl.'he** prinoph; 
^oils had gives: the world its form, yet ■; than rmite m.dfr r ; m \ i* w »n *7 ibe in tii- 
imaghud the materials Avhcrcof it it. s; nei*s and economy /J Aower .mi- 
compo-,i‘d i«> have been eternal. In- i innh, we eafi sc^de'e a\o'ul ackno\.-led 
ileed, the opinions of the ancients, who ' ing e\eh them *o unis' st o}^ mum 4 lii'iv; 
]»!iil not the benefit of iva elation, were, more than \ arsons modi lien liens oi mut- 
Cu this liend so confuted and rontiutlic- i ter and motion. Tin i-thcr planetary 
tMT, that nothing of anv const (pie nee • bodies, which seem to la inciinnnsiaii- 
c<m be dediued from Uum. The free- I 1 ces nearly anaiogons to the m- (■! our 
thinku's of <mr own and of former ages); earth, arc surely, as wa 11 as it, destined 
have denied tlie possibility of creation, ; for the habitations of rational infelligi nt 
n- being ;i contradiction to reason ; ande brings. "I'lie esisteuc e intelbgn.i'cs 
of consyijilencc; taken the ojiper- \ of «in higher order lli.m man, ilsoo.di in- 
timity from thence to discredit revcl.i- j' fmiielv below the Deity, appears ra- 
tion. On the other hund, many defend- j.' tiviach’ probaJde. f^r ! he\e ap:: itu.il 
ers of the sacred Avritings have aswrt-! beings/ called c/i/.j#*/v, »./•■ liave *■'. j s*. 
ed that creation out of nothing, so far v intimation in Scripture («-ee the a Kick: 
from being ,* contradictivm to reason, is!' A\c;rL.) Jhit the lin.its of r'y mi utu*u 
not only probtibk:, but demonstrably ■, we. must not pretend to dcfiin . How 
certain. Nnv, some have, gone so far as '*far the regions (*f space <-ster>d, (ir b-nv 
to say, that from the \erv m spec cion of , tliev arc* filled, avc tnow je*t. How the 
the visible system of Nature, wc arc 1 planetary worlds the sun, and the ii. vdl 
able to infer that it wag once in a state j, ^tars are occupied, we do not pretend 


p- -.ciT. it ;s also us»'o in a secondary or , neat ; imom' ijoiih’s w mtu we e m nx-'U' 
Mibordiiififo sense to i^note those sub- ! stars, ,tic' ujvudcr .,s Ji.ni'n .ti' ;; and 
M'jiKiU operations of rlie J)eitA upon -i clu i ishing with lu.d e.ili i. a p-vuli-ir 
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lo have asc/A’Uimrd. ' We are oven ip;- to tl\e contemplation of this^ Immense 
eoruiit how wide a diversity of forms. ;! fab tic. Indeed, the .besLulrfuKamd mid- 
what :m infinity of Ining animated bc-'Aityrm works around us.nmV. strike the 
jugs may inhabit our own j^lobc-. So ■' mind^of every beholder with wonder 
confined is our knowledge of creatian, '■ and admiration: unices he bo enveloped 
\<:t so grand* so awful, that part which m ignorance, mud chained down to the 
our siarro.v understandings cun com- .■ earth ^ ith scyMialitv. TIum; works 
prebend*! I' every wav proclaim the jvisdom, flic 

w Concerning the period-, of time at ’■ pmv or, and the goodness of 'the. Creator, 
which the lJtiu executed his .several! Cmdinn is a bonk which the nicest 
works, it cannot he protended that man- j philosopher ma> study with the deepest 
kind h<ue hod oppn-tunities of iveeiv- , attention, L' alike the works ot art, the 
in# verv partii u! ir information. Many ' more it is examined, the more it opens 
have bu n r W < « Jij' i ti.r* a, and curious ! , to us sources of admiration of its 15:0111: 
the fmkics n l- .trued meat, re -pec tin-.: ■ Author; live more it calls for our in- 
it *, hul, vd'-rr ;dl, ive nuisi he indebted \ sped ion, and the more it demands our 
to the sacred writ in;.> s for the beM nder- !■ praise. Here every thing is adjusted in 
illation.” Diderent conics, iikhkd. y ivc the exartest order; all Answering tlu; 
diffluent d.iti s. The JlebvuW rop* of j’ wisest ends, and acting ut cording to the 
the Rime. Ai.ich we ChrLti ms, lor ;'/.nd ' appointed Jaws of J)eit\. ' Hero the 
m. lous'der as th»* incist am hi nt ic. (.rnlsfian is toil into the most delightful 
dales the ( nation (1 tm world 1* lit 11 of ronirmphUion. , To him ncry 
yeais hefoie *he Christian era. The 'ptfcbic bec/im-a a. p readier, :u»d tp cry 
• Samaritan Bible, again, fixes the ci.i of 1 atom a step by whit h he ascends to his 
iht crcat.uu d A f ■ j ) ears before Jie birth ‘i ('renter. Pl.iceC In this beautiful tenj- 
uf ChiLt! \nd thedvrek tvanslatieu, {■ pie, and looking around on all its vari- 
known by the mine of tlie Scpiungim ;e«, parts, he cannot help joining with' 
version of the Bible, gives 5 '? 7 h as the the Psalmist in saving, “O Lord, how 
number of the \ears which intervened j, nuniluld are thv works; in wisdom hast 
between these two pei^xls. By com- •! thou made them all!’ 1 See K tkuni rv 
paring the various dates in the tiered i of 

writings, evamining how , these lwv e !• See Bun and Black w or? on the Crca - 
come \o dL.gp't c, and to be divi^sified ;; thn ; art. CitKATloN, line. Ih'it.; Der- 
w di!)V r* -lit copit •» ; endeuvnnrh:* to rt- 'hath'* K A\tr>j and 'I'hmiro-thv^r.gif i, 
c.oimlc rhe most .tiiihcntic pentane witlij. I [trend* Medt^afionn ; La Piuchv'* 
hurud chronologv, mane ingemou*» m.ai .. An/arr Ih.sfiUnjed ; Ktjnn'n J\t;/it (U'aw 
have fmmed schemes of thronologv on thr M'urktt if God, 
plausible, int’n ed, but net sn])])ortecl in ('tiKDCU ' j ' \\ the belief of any pro- 

.suHh sent autliorities, which they would position without wdficient evideine of 
elad.lv per*n.ide n> to receive in pre- Its imlli. 

FertDrc to any of those above; inn ition- ij CRKLl), a form of ut»rds in wliich 
cd. Lsher uiak e\.out from the Hebrew j* the articles of faitli are comprcliended. 
IVible 40b I j cars as the term between ji St'e ('oM-KsSioy. ^ «- 

tite {'nation and the birth of Christ. The most ancient form of erred * is 
Jrnphus, i ; y.ija»rd t'» l)'-. Wills, andj. rbat which got's under the name of tlie 
M*-. vVhisten, a s v i ears : -md " \p(/ith*s* Creed (see below;) besides 
M. Si vron, with die h-lp . l tke Sep- i, •' hisy thev aie sVAC.i’al other aiuicnc 
•UiUkpuT, extends it to 5S."2 \ eai*s. U 4i- j ; h ■ ms and scattered remains of creeds 
eiVs, *■ 1*111 iwihc* nu s /kt yt'inrrdiv reociv- |j to be met with hi the primitive records 
ud. !i»it 1 Imi.gh these difflavn* sv su-ms ot the v him h ; as, 1. Thu form of apon- 
ol' climnoh.g) are ^ iucor.si.steni, ;*nd j; to* *m 1 doctrine » olh-rtcd hv Origen. — 1 
so f-'vud ■ iv m j'ported vet the did. r- \ ?.. A i‘« a pnent o! ;i creed preserved by 
. chefs zii'ic ■ *■ tiu*m a tv so uficonMder- jiT» rtnll; in.. — l. K remnant ot a creed in 
able, \v yanpaiison with those .which ' the weeks of (hp:ah. — l. A creed eom- 
arise h—' »»'f when \v’e contemjjl itc l: posed u y Gregory ThaumaluTgu'? for 
the ■ ’ . e.m.iorv of tlie Chinese, tnc the use of hisow ludne'eh.— -5 Therreod 
f *h*ddtMiiN an i the F.g\ jitiaus, and thev j : of Lucian, the nwi • ^ v. — d. r J’hc creed 
.0 m\(v weli w'ih th" “.euera! i'-.forma- | ! of the apostolical constitutions. Besides 
f -i«n of nurhentir lust<»r\', and v, i+h tJie :■ these sr.attei'cd reniains of the ancient 
n./bv.is ua'e; of »i iture and of society, Ij nei-ds, there are extant some perfect 
"x *' ti'ey maybe ccnsidered as r.caviy '! forms, as those of Jerusalem, Cesarea, 
i. mo.; v'e* true jKTiod of the creation oVJ Aiit»orli, ike. 

t lie v ml./’ I mce- lain, ho\ve\ er, as' wtij CJi KLI) f APOSTLES*, is a formula 
Anar be u< to tin.? exact time of the cre.i* j or summary of the (biristian faith* 
t*. :| v *- Vl ‘ may profitably apply ourselves jj drawn uj), according to Iluifinus, by the 
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apostles tlwm'vlvc.s; who, cliiring their ; Exposition. of *r //; A/ar JVbrkx, 

stay at Jerusalem, wxm after our Lord's \ol ii . 

'■iscensinn, agreed upon this cnvd # as a, CKFjKD, ATIIAN ASIAN , .1 fornm- 

mle of faith] Baronins and others eon- ' Tary or confession of kuih, tong sup- 
jectnre that ihev did not compose it !: posed to have lurn dr..\vi, up b\ Atha- 
till the second v«tr of Claudius, a link* ; !mmii«, bishop of Alexandria, m the 
before theij dispersion; but there are j lburl 1 1 century, to justify himseU a-;; dost 
m an v x*ea sons which injure, ns to tpn s~ | tin- calumnies of his Ari'in ineunej*; 
’ tion ’ whether the apuslh* compos'd but it »s now jivnernlh’ ailowul u» t to 
any such creed, l^or, 1. Neither St. h:iu: been his. Dr. WalerUiul umt^h-s 
D uke, nor any other writer before the it to Hilrw, bishop oi Arles. Ties 
fifth connin'. make any mention of .,»> freed obtained in V ranee, about A. 1 h 
assembly of tin* uposl It's JorcoiMposh'.^ .i ’ and was me.ived in Spain and 
creed.— hk T*hc lathers* of the firsl three j ( levnuiuv about i#(j \ ears later. \s in 
centuries, in di.sputiu;', against the Kto- .lour own . unutn, we have rit.tr proi !.s 
ticiq endeavour to prove that the <h'o '\ uf it* bnog -uiv; alterun i ♦ *.» our 
trine contained in this eret d vr,s the chuu hes in the Until centim, * it vv.n 
same which the auostles taught; but i in common use i* some parts oi li./v in 
‘they never piclenA that the, npo^h^ PCV. and was received «v hb.nu* .dmiil 
cornposeo it. — If the apostles hud’ P/11. As to the (Iruk and tb'c'U.d 
made this final, it would Jui'r been’ cImiivIus, it h.is been 'piipii.ined 
the in all cuurrhes and in all ;J whether thev ever 1 1 * e i '*< *• ! »* • 

and all author would hawiind it at- I though some write* s me nf .■ muraty 
ti rthu s:ime manner.* But the esse is jh rsnusioi,. The episcopal churchy of 
finite otherwise. In the t*rnwl and Amtrivi bav** rein ted it. V to the 
third age* of the church there were as matter of it, it is givt n as a Minor, .in of 
many creeds .»*• authors ; and th'* same, die true orthodox faith. I : nii.tpp:h\ 
authors sets down due creed aftu a <T»j- however, it has proved a fruit fid M.-urnf* 
feion t liiiKiuer in sivunl pDcrs of les *'.f unprofitable cunlro.u'iv. ry /Jr, 
work*; w Inch is .m e\ idemr. tha* there lV'ifrrt<i.u!'}< (Ynicd If'ntnr'itfr. 
wins not, rd tli^l lime, smv mod repoiccl CUKDD, ,Ni(T’,NJk a ioi fiiu*.<* v of 
to bo the apostles’. In the fuuth cer.« (Clirbrjan faith; so c.dk-d, Jv * myitis 
fcury, Nuifmus compares tocys«her t!io !a parai-invc-e of that erusl v hi*‘!i wa.s 
thive anneiu creeds of the churches of S o..ide at tin* first general voin'f’l <■* 
Atjiiilel i, Hear,'*, and the K.e-t, w !n- h j Ws. Tiiis latter was di awn up !i> the 
ditie.r very eonsldt iahh« lh hides, t>< sv .} *.vi»nd rlmkv.iI cn.uuil oi (>u-* T a , n m«,- 
rreeds dith rtd imt only in the terms j pie, ,\. D. : and then ':>re uu , ;ht he 
and e>:|>iessiuns, but eveii m the articles, ■ more juo]jerly staled the k'- n-,' ciilnio- 
soirie i#f which were omitted in one or ,j politan creed, 'J he trt»d \sisrnni { 
otluv of them*; such as those of the th~ j ny a majority, and adnuited iito the 
vt nit into * irf ! , the o.n>n>n v/e.v ;j elm ivli a^.i bankr ^;ainsL Amis ,u.r 

'mwi/v* and t »r lift* t'vrrhfafm!*'. Ljsrm | his followers. 

all which it may 1 k‘ gathered, that H The thru* creeds ahovc -meat s >ni :d ti' 1 
though this nv'-d nu; Iv* said to be j used itytbe pubi'u. twilit es *<f ;:.( ce.mrh 
that of the apostles, in rey;anl to tlie * of h!.ni*laiid >.»»(!, s u b il^'iou <*« l.e »r <-s 
dtu trines contained theieiiu \ct it can- :! ref|uirev4 of all the < a ibhshed chy ^ . 
not he rciermi to them as the aidiiois [Subscription t«i these was al ■* vi'piin <1 
of it. Its antiquity, how ex ei , m tv :! of the dissent iny; te.icht rs In i lie t- ■!' v.»- 
ha inferred from hence, that the whnlh ;| lion act; but from winch l!u \ ;m r.».w 
torm, as it nmv stands in the. Kni» lish 1 i*(l'KS«;dlA VJ ( »eo. HI. 
lituixy, is to be found hi the works of CUiM K, a voluntary lueach or a ?.y 
St. Ambrose and Kidfmus; tlie ioviucr! know* Uw. /•'auitv res • .It tio:n lopnau 
of whom floui’islied in the third, tyifl the; vveakm.^, b('n f ; trans^re^i' u ■> * -i tit*: 
lalter. in the fourth century. The ; rules of duty. Cmnrv prom fi Imm Hie 
primitive Christians did not publicly] wickedness of the heart, !>ei«»*, uy-'os 
recite, the cici‘d, except at baptisms/ against the rules of n dine.. N-e lb n- 
wliicli, unless in cases of necessity, were, tsinn xt mnl Sin. 
only at Kaster and WhHsiintjjJe". Tlie, CRlSlMTFiS, those win* y’-p' Ike 
c/instant repeating of it was not intro- l sentiments of Dr. (‘ri-p. .idoiiiv ’i the 
duced into the church till the end. of the '( seven! couth century. He v lt :^ fed. d 
fifth century; nbout whicli time lh tor “is said, of e; pressions which aU* m, and 
CrnK.phius,bis]«o])of v'Vntioch. pi\M rilK-d p ir.idoxes v\h' ; cli a*,ti e.ish ; a'ul pei- 

tJ»o nritql of it every tunc d,\lue ser-i;ple>ed himself mm*h ahiMt lh:- 'Vine 
vice .was -pevfornied. See } fk- ] purposes, l K u*d not v i.'t.u r ;m -b yyho 

lory of thr si float irs' Creed y uJid JSur- ji ought, between C»<mI’s secret wUI iu \ua 
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decrees, ami his revealed will in Jiis co- II rendered his schemes so suspicious, that 
\enant and promises. The root of li is ! : he was not able to make great progress 
error seems to be this : — he viewed the ' in his undertaking The work was re- 
union between Christ and the believe? J served for a meaner instrument. Peter, 
lobe of such a kind as actually h» make .■ commonly called the Hermit, a native 
a Saviour of the sinner, and a’ sinm r of ■; of Amiens in Picardy, had made the 
the Saviour. He speaks as if (Ind i nn- ■' pilgrimage to Jerusalem-; and being 
sidered the sinner as doing and suflbrhig dctplv ufftTtctf with the r dangers to 
what Christ did and sulh red; and Christ vvhjc.li tlnd act of piety now exposed 
as having rcmmiM.cn tluirsim, :md as - the pilgrims, as well as with the op- 
being actual) v gu-hy ut them. See ho**k • press-ou under which the? eastern Chris- 
‘iindcrarfkit^ An i ja'.- mi \\s and Nj-n- tuns now laboured, formed ihe bold, 
NOMr*Ns. fV'V/’v A/ rmmx, nhfrd /w ' ami, in ad npjx nrancc, imprur '’.cubic 
l)r. Gtil, Jififne cut! Itruju A* J fhtonj diMgf» of It into Ava, ire in ihe 
'if Diwh/r/v, \ o!. i. p. '100. j farthest extremities of ihe West, a nines 

Cli01S\l)ft, or Chi, sum, may he 1 '.sufficient to subdue those prt«ri nnd 
applied 10 v % \ war uiuhTtaku* e.< p»v- > warlike nations that now held the huh 
tenet <>f defending the^rr.iise of \\ lig’ion, ’ hind in slavery . He proposed his scheme 
but lias h< eii chiefly used I t the expe- „ to '>*pe Martin 11. who, prwb silly ro- 
dhions ot the Christian^ against the i- solving not to interpose n is authority 
inJidch for ihe roncjni , *-i of Palestine. j 1 till ht saw a probability of success sum- 
r Tin. v expeditions comnu lie* d A. 1). jl mci c*«I at Plan utia itVniinc.il if 4f‘h0 
10i#d. The inundation of them was ai crelcMustics and r»0,(/00 seculars^ As 
superstitions u imration for those places | no hull could !w ‘found large umuyli to 
wliere oiTr Saviour performed Irs nn- . contain such a multitude, the assemble 
rvles, and accomplished the work of i was held in a plain, lime the ]> r pe 
man's rc demotion. Jerusalem law} been ( himself, as w\'U as IVler, hmaogued Ihe 
taken and Vale^ine coirjuered hv ! : people, representing the denial sihia- 
Om:n\ ^ This proud a censiderahle in’- , lion of their hre^mn ill ihe Hast, ami . 
tevrupliop. to the pilgrims, wlio Jlorked ■; the indignity oflired to the Onsstiau 
tyom all fpmrtt vs to pei-foym their do [; name in allowing the boh city lo rt- 
votioim at the hulv seputcbie. They I fnain in the hands of the ir.l'deis. These 
had, howeve r, still ht en jdlo.wfil this speeches were so agn cable In thoe 
libf rtv , on paying a small tribute to the ‘ who heard them, lli.it the whole multi- 
Haran u caliphs, who vvere nut mueh i tiule suddenly and vinlenth declared 
incited to molest tliem. Bui, in li)/i*i, ;! tor the war, ;-Uid solemnly devoted 
tliis cit\ chang'd irs masters. The [■ them selves to perform ihis service, 
rocks took it from the Saracens; and i which they hdieved to be mentoreus 
being much more fierce and barbarous, | in the sight of (.Jock lit it though lt;dv 
lilt? pilgrims now found they could no’ yemed to have rmhv;^ d Ihe design 
longer perform tjjeir rlevolitgis with die ( ! v\ ith ardour, Martin thouahl it mvtv 
Sjinie safety. An opinion was about this J sarv, in order to obtain p? ikrt sneers, 
tiua* also prevalent in Europe, which 1* to engage the greater and move wavj ike 
marie these pib'rimaires much more nations in the same entei pr’iH*. Having, 
tretjMfni fh'.iV/* 1 . j ■•ersA : , ; t w:^ inn- tt’ereforc exhovtt'd Veter to \ -sit the 
li -Mii. that the * K) \dhrs ir.en>j(. icd in 'diicf cities and sovereigns of (‘{iristtn- 
Kc-v. v.\. W( s* uiliilled ; that Chris: was, .1 im, he sun>n.r>ned another council at 
soor* t-i m ,!<»* *iis appearance in Ibit.'s- 1 C Vermont in \u\ct*gne. The fame »>l 
line Ci iy !;;e iV* waald ; f t 'n\ cousk - this gre ii and jiioua design being iw 
^\ ui'.tlv r • h.v * journey s to that i * • i * i-» :■ iiiiiverMiUv diHiwd, procureil the at- 
w’orti in the highest t'-egue merito, 'on", (i . .dance of the yvea'Ost prelates, nobles, 
Hud c\»- .‘.'y oi»itci v <‘cchs.ii} , k 'i’iie •’ 'i.id princes; s al when the po^* and 
ntvdtitu lp of pilgrims who now docker 1 : f Ike hermit re- owed their pathetic t‘>i- 
to Pdbx.'.ine naeting v. Iih ,a \e.1y r.-ugb „ hmtr. 1 i(:»;s. clu 1 whole assembly, as if 
vecc]»r.*.*. from the Turks*, filled all ini])elha! bv homcd.iwte im piration, e?:- 
Km .pe v itli c'snplai'e.s -'gainst tt-.o--. > | claimed with niicuia', It is the whl 
inMels, who prolamd the U«»lv city, ar.«l !_ of (lod |,J Tin re * nrds were deemed 
d* ; kUs* tor* ■*ac» , / f] mvsO r'e-i ot 0iiri>- j so much th.c ell'eet of a divine impure, 
'•p:'' y ev-. u in lie* t* 1 : win so thee lliar tl'opware emplovtd as the. signal 
edhUed. IV'jK* ( iivviiri \ ]J. h.nrl of reiuh /voos and hali’e in ;di future 
■ • ‘y-i' i a de-ipi of ii.'iiln-* dl ti.fc , £ xfiloits of lliesr* advent nrer.". Aten (if 
pH!i' r - * i ( hrisf-sulom .ig.iin-.t tl\e M all ranks now Hew to arms with tho. 

K .:«<■{.! >:« : but hi: 'V\«>i .'nt.ud enc'oacV , utmost m'dour, anrl a rviv-s was afhxc-d 
te< ■■ '*» up in the: civil power of prina-s ■■ tu their riglit sliouhh r bv all who er.Jirx- 
l.-.-J created him ;o many enemies, and „ eel in this holy tnwpnie. .*At thiat tune 
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Europe was sunk in the most profound lj tommitted by men imred to wicked- 
ignorance and suptri-sl itiun- Tlu: eerie- lj lies-*, encoura&rd by I'x.un pie, nut! inv 
Mastics had gained the greatest ascend- Jj polled l»\ necessity’. Tin* adventurer? 
ant m or the human mind ; and tln«pt<*- jj^ei*e at lust so numerous, iU;.t their ta- 
pir who committed the most horrid ■: gacious leaders became apprehensb'e 
crimes and disorders knew c»f no other f lest the greatness of the nMumneut 
cxpKtiyii than 1 1 »v observimies imposed «J would ,hc the- cause ot Sts turn msnp- 
f*n them by<lheir .spin* mil pastors, Hut poinlnu-ul. For this reason they pec- 
. amidst the abject superstition which ] miUcd -mi lmdiseipluied imilrirude. com- 
uow prevailed, the military spirit laid rj pitted at dUfkOCQ men. to <m ben ire them 
also universally diffused itself ; and, J under the command of Peter t!u her- 
t hough not supported by art or dv-vi~ !; net, and Gautier or Walter, *urr:»u.ul 
pbne, was become the gem ral passion jibe MowjO'i.*, bom his heir;; a soldier 
ot t lie: nations y;ovc rued hy the. feu Ul j‘ of fortune. These look the rood towards 
law. All the great lords possiy,ed the Constantinople through Hungnn ;iwti 
rirlit of jK'att: and war. 'IMiev were j Bulgaria ; and trusting that hen\ eu. hy 
engaged : ;i tl hostilities with one. i| supernatural assistance, uutld 

another: ihe opui country was biruiue 'l all their ueces-siijrs, they nv.de ro p*u« 
k scene of outrage *;uul disorder : Alio n vision lor -iib-MMcm. e in the r maiclv* 
cities, 1 ^ ill moan amt poor, were neither j| They soon found tlu-msclu s obeyed to 
guarded hy walls nor protected bv pri- ]l obtain hv plunder what they \.uu!y e:<- 
vilcyt s. J\\try*m:ui was obliged to fcje- per ter l from miracles : and the < n rafted, 
pend Tor safety on his own force, nr his inhabitants of the oho tries thron d-,' 
private alliances; anr\ valyur \\as the, j; which they passed attuch-.d Mir dWor- 
fjnlv CAoelh nee which was ’held in es- ij dcriy multitude, and slaughu u-.l them 
teem, or i;nu' om: m.iu the pre- eminence ‘j w it howl resistance. '1 he inure discipli.u d 
above r.iiMtlier. Vv hen :dl the particular 1 ; anrh*, followed idler; and, passing ti«e 
supeiMition-. therefore, were here uni-,'1 si fain of Const uilmople, v.mv muster* 
ted m one great object, die ardour for'jed in the plain? of via, .old ume.iiim-d 
.it e lh»? ! iht res took the same dirt. c> .j in the w hole U> ruO.ObO men. The 
tion ; “:md :dl Europe/ 1 as the pi ince^ '■ princes engaged in riiis first rviu.uLe 
Anna (.'onmrna expresses it, “'torn 1mm ; f were, Ifugo,Vount of \ ermandi'is, l:n>- 
it.s fiarnd itions, su-med nady^.o pre- ,! tlier {.ft Jhiilip 1. king uf I^ranie; Ko- 
ifipit.i* i* ilheif in one united body upon j: Wp, duke ot Nnrmandi ; Ih-laal. rail 
Asia/'* of ri'iudevs ; K.iiin'wd, earl of Tor. hn.se 

All i auks <'f men ngw chemin;; the!: and Si. (illet*; the celebrate d (h-dlrev 
eriasades the only road ly heaven, wen* of Bouillon, duke of JLnrrnin. with !n^ 
iinjiiiiieiit to open the \v..v witli their, brothers Baldwin and Eusur’e; Nt'* 
swords to the holy oire. Nobles, arti- ■ phen, e.pl «>l'Cbaytres and Bi«.is; iluyo, 
iOins. ptas.mls, even jiriesis, enrolled .. count of St. Ihud ; w’tli m my Miner 
their name.>; alul to decline ihi« service "< lords*. U’l^e gmer.il i\r.dc:o mis wr. at 
■wavs luMiuk’d # w'iui the reproach of im- |j ('onstantiiH^pie. In L lisc'Cpi dhion, (b»l- 
picty ‘a* cowardice. The nobles w.ire ;■ frey besiegn! ,uk 1 lovk S.r* ft; of Nuu. 
ino\ed, by the* romantic spirit of the j‘ Jevu-sVeiu was taken i*\ th»- ohiiiiIo* 
wu, to 1 i r, j k* tor opulent c**Uibli«’hnents i : r.ite l army , ( :aid t io'VA \ '» -dis v kin.? 
ii! the Mast, the chief seat of nrts ae.d' :, l’hc r.hy:sthin< ^.d.ie.l the f.m . oils Dat^ 
eonurietve at th.st time. In piirsiilt of .. tie of Ascalon ai'.d.nst the. Sul:. m of 
tiiesc i himericril projects, they .sold at. Egypt, winch put an epd in the hot 
low prices their ancient ensiles. :md hi- ' cm’ , ole, but not to the spirit *<t ci-:i- 
hcritanct s, which had now lo'-t all value sadhig. 'rie* i* # i:*x* cotitinued hT e.e.n tw ? 
in their ey es. The infirm and aged mu- c< nturies. The si cond crusade, hi 1 hi % 
triiicted to the expedition hy pia-a-nts.: wash^adid lu* the ein]i<*r.T ('-mrsui HI. 
and money, and iliany of ihnn attend* d j and j^mis Vil. king oi Kr.tr.ee. 
it in person ; being determined, jf ptwsl- !• emjjemr's army was aiihn de*tr*n .- J 
Ue to breathe ther; la-A iu sight of that 1 by the enemy, or periHu d tl.iouidi die 
city whew* their Saviour died for them. : livacherv of .Mam: A, t!v (*k ek e.nj*--- 
E\en woMien, concealing their sex tm- 'vor; aind the second c.r’ e, thii u •■*’» the 
derthe disguKe of arimniv, nltemled the! unf.iitbhilnc’ss ot the (.'criMiau** S\ ri *, 
cumj» ; anil oftt n forgot their duty -till : was fV-.ru cl t f > hr» ak up 1 1 * » - Me.,e t J 5 '* i ■ 
mare, bv jirosihutuig Iheauselves to the. maM Tlie, t 1 «r-i n*iis.v!e, in 1 i ; 'k inv- 
nriny. The greatcM cnn»iji:i!.> wen* ibr- ' iTiediafeSv fnllow i '1 the '.akin.: .hon- 

ward in a .Service which the v consider- tilem by Salad::., the S'lhaii of hetpk 
ed as an expiation- lor ail crimes; aml'j'J’he iminc.es entered in :]•.:■■> pi*il it : o-i 
the most enormous disorders v.cw, du- ’} were, the em-iemr rr.de’ ie Barbaro* - 
ting* the course of .these exi»edilH»ns, t ; su ; Kiedej :c f duke of Suabi i, h ; s s» ce:.d 
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son j Leopold, duke of Austria; Rev- !f sevably butchered, ;u*d and the 

ill old, duke t>f Moravia ; Herman, iriitr- jj nobility taken- prisoners. A truce' was 
. nuis of Baden; the countv of Nassau* |j agreed upon for ten years, and the king 
Tlumnjm, Mfcscn, and Holland; aifiljiancrlorcL set at .liberty, Thfc eighth, 
above sixty other princes of the cm- jtcra&ade, in T279, was headed by the:* 
jure’; ,with the bishops of Bosan^on, ;j same prince, who made himself raster ■ 
Ctnpbray, Munster, O.snabing, 3Vliss*:tr, j--of the port anil cost I? uf Carthage in 
Fusku^ Visburg, and scvend.othcrs. . lu j! Africa.; but dying a short lime after, he- 
this expedition the emperor Frederic ?j left Ills army in k a very ill condition,'/ 
defeated the Multan of lrotnum ; his sou ■! Soon after, the kipg oi? Sicily coming up 
EV*dorir\ joined by Guy Luaignon, king ! i with a good fleets and joining Philip the ' 
of Jcriivalcm, m vain endeavoured to ij bold, son aiul /successor -of Levis, the, 
.take Ae/.v or Ihnhmiis During these |i king of 'Tunis, after several engago- 
‘ transactions Philip Augustus, kmg of j'monta with the Christian's in which ive 
Franc t , : i nd H ichanl 1 * k Jug of England v j; was always woi'sted, desi red peace, 
joined the n*ois-ade : by which meniiK}. ivlilhh-was granted upon onnrtitiuu^ ad^ 
die Christian army consisted of 300,U)t l '» vaOV.igeous to the -Christinas ; after 
fighting nun; but great (l)flpn".cs hap- 1, vrhicii both princes embarked to their 
pi’idng between Hie kings of Franco nnr (trit'n Jkhigdocns. Prince hid ward, of 
England, the former quitted ,t)u; holy jiHughrod, who arrived at 'Tunis at tlw 
land, and Richard concluded a pe.rc!: | time tif this treaty, sidled towards Pu>~ 

. with Salidin. The fourth cromde was [. l<ftiuis, where lie landed a small body 
u'Hii-tt.skeu iu 1195, bv the emperor jj.of .?pd English and French, and hinder- 
Uciirv VI. aher SnladmS death. In lids fed Rer.dnriiar lf>om laying siege to Pto- 
/ xpcdilititi the Christians gained several .. lenm is: but being obliged to return to 
buttles against the infidels, took a great. \ take possession of the crown of England,, 
many towns, and were in thh way of ;i this cruisade ended without contributing 
success, when the death of the emperor j: any thing to the reemerv ot the holy 
obliged them to quit the Ivdr lavut, and ijhtnd. hi 1291, the town of Acre or 
return into Germany. The fifth evoisadd , l’tolermus was taken and plundered by 
. was published by pope (pincent ill. in *• the sultan of Egypt, and the Christians 
.1 19& 'Those engaged in it nnujc fruit- jj rjuttc driven onV of Syria. There has 
lens t-nbrnher the re coven of the holy* i( boon fto crolvak* since that periyci, j 
land; fori though John do Neele, who j though several popes lime attempted 
commanded the fleet equipped in Flan-.jl'to stir uulhc Christians to such an im- ' 
der.n arrived at Ptolemaic a little after j| delinking ; particularly Nicholas IV. 
Simon of Montfort, Menard of Dam- ji in 1V92. and Clement V. in loll, 
pieive, and others, yet the plague do- jj 'Though those croisades wire c fleet ft 
striving many of them, and the TViSjof the m )ai absurd superstition', thov 
either r eturning, or omytgbig in the j tended 'great 1\ to pronyrte the good- of 
petty quarrel* q* the Chri&Hmi priaqes,/ Europe. Multitudes. indeed, were dc- 
diere was nothing done; so that l ho fstreyed. AT Voltaire •computa* the 
suitan of Aleppo easily defeated their |i people who perished in the different 
troops in 1 2 04. The sixth cioisade be* ‘expeditions at upwards of two mtlliousi 
giii 111 Iv^'T’V:' vug’ll the Christians Many die re were, however, who ve- 
t;A.fc- the town r., Damidtr., ,6ul wchnt turned ; and these having conversed so 
i’irryl to snnvsulcr.it a*Miu. In 1229, b>;»g with people who lived in a much 
' the .iiupvrn,’ Fitsderic made per, ice with;! ,n-Ve magniftceni way than themselves, 
'tile snhriu tor ten years.' Ahr,ct I'J-WJl' began to eittertaiu sumo taste for a re- 
, KUihard, oar! of C«*mwall, Ijirod.er fined a^d‘ pbJisbed way of lift?. 'Thus 
. Honfy 111. king t>f iMighujd, arrivt dh»t.{| i . j barbarism in which Europe had. 

■' Faieijtin , at fhr head of the fingl»h.|! b/x'it wt long immersed began to wear'' 
ert'i^ade , but finding It most. :idv4ii-\[j <«T srtxi^uftcr. T : h(> prince* ?iLh who 
h> conclude a pcaccvta* re- : :|' r^bai.’cd at home, found means to avail; " 
CBybari- t.d, fmd steered towards’ Italy. | themselves of the ^erosyof the pcopkV'- 
fu 1 h inismi.-n- being driven i| fey* the absence oi' suck, omnbei's of 

out. of Turkey by the Tatars, 'tpxikr'jjrosUcsTjiful martial lulVcu'turcr^ pcnc-c 
1’itq FaltMiac, tTul gait 1 the (Ihrintiaus established in their d-tfninmn&'r’ 
k fteueiid defeat •near Guza The -st:- jjTljcy n»so took tlie op pdrf unity of an- " 
y* iitii fiimdc was headed, in 1219, hv l.jhcxiixg I'o their ci*pjyns many consider- { 
S«.. Lewi*,, wjso took Hie town of D.my,- ;diblc fiefs, either by* parch fist*', on the-’’ 
’ Tt-'i; tnjr a ripkness happening in iIlc ■! vxtmctVHt .of the; [frits ; ; 'and thus the 1 T 
C.jjrisiian army, t fc king endeavoured ji mischiefs which roust id ways attend .j 
a ivurear, in which, being pursued - by p feudal govrrmmtnts wore con»»dtrr(iihly \ 
l^u. irjfitk‘1% 'Uiiht oi tin's army were mi-i, lessened. WitJi regard, to the h£id xuc- * 
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cess of the c^oisaders, It w&s scarcely 
possible that any other thing could hap- 
pen to them. The emperors of Constan- 
tinople, instead of assisting*, did all \ji 
their power to disconcert their schemes: 
‘they were jealous, and not without rea- 
vson, of such an inundation of barbarians. 
Yet, had they <ynsidercd tfteir true in- 
terest, they would rather have assisted 
tliem, or at least stood neuter, than 
enter into alliances wtfh the Turks. 
They followed the latter method, how- 
ever, and were often of very great dis- 
service to the western adventurer;*, 
which at last ftccasioncd the loss of 
their city, lint the worst enemies the 
croisadors had were their own internal 
feuds and dissentions. They neither 
could agree while marching together 
# in armies with a \ic\v to conquest, nor 
could they unite their conquests under 
one government after they had made 
them. They set up three small states, 
one at Jerusalem, another at Antioch, 
and another at Edessa. These states, 
instead of assisting, made war upon 
each other, and on the (»r»*ck empe- 
rors: and thus became an easy prev to 
the common cucniv. The horrid cruel- 
ties they committed, too, must have 
inspired the Turks with the most in- 
\incible hatred against them, and made 
them resist with the greatest obstinacy. | 
Thqy were Mieh as could have b* i en ! 
committed onh bv harhan.iiis inflamed | 
with the most bigoted enthusiasm. 
When Jerusalem was takou, not only 
the numeious garrisons werevput to the 
sword, but the inhabitants were massa- 
cred without mercy and without dis- 
. tinction. No age^nr was spared, 
not mn sucking children. According 
to Voltaire, so:m* Christians, who hail 
been suilered by the Turks to li\e in 
that citv, led the conqm rors into the 
most private caves, where women had 
conceaUd themselves with their chil- 
dren, and not one of them was suffered 
toe 1 cape. What eniimntlv shows the 
enthusiasm by which these conquerors 
were animated, is, then* behaviour after 
this terrible slaughter. They marched 
over heaps of dead bodies towards the 
holy sepulchre ; and while their hands 
were polluted with the blood of so many 
innocent persons, sung*cinthems to tli’c 
common Saviour of Mankind! Nay, so 
far did their religious enthusiasm over- 
•coine their fury, that these ferocious 
conquerors now burst into tears. If the 
absurdity and w ickedness of their con- 
duct can be exceeded by any tiling, it 
mist be by what follows.' In’l ?01, the 
: renzy of croisading seized the children, , 
jVlio are ever ready to imitate what j 


they see their parents engaged in. 
Their childish fully was encouraged by 
the monks and schoolmasters 1 ; anil 
thousands of those innocents were con- 
ducted from the houses of their parents 
on the superstitious intei’pretation of 
these words: “Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings hast thou perfected 
praise.” Their base conductors sold a 
part of them to the Turks, and the rest 
perished miserably. Hume's I fist, of 
Kill? fluids vol. i. p.'292, ike. and vol. u. 
i). 2tfU ; Knc. lint, and Alos/irim'# Jicc . 
Hist. 

CROlSIKRS.a religions order, found- 
ed in honour of the im ention or d'seove- 
rv of the cross h\ the empress Helena. 
They were, till of late, dispersed in sc- 
vcr.il parts of Europe, particularly in 
the Low Countries, France, and Bohe- 
mia; those of Italy were suppressed 
even before the late revolutions. These 
'religious follow the rule of St. Augus- 
tine. • They had in England the name 
of Crouched Friars. 

CRO. SI E R , or C ' a o v. 1 1 -. u , a slieph erd’s 
crook; a symbol of ])astoral authority, 
consisting of a gold or silver sbifl', crook- 
ed at the top, carried occasion- d I y be- 
fore bishops and abbots, and held in the 
hand when they give* the solemn bene- 
diction*. * • 

CR( )SS,jn Scripture language means 
the siiflVrinyjs ot Christ, Oak vi. M. 
’The sufferings, trials, or persecutions 
of the people are also railed a ( ross, 
Matt. xv i. 2J. Cross signifies also a 
gibbet, made with two pieces of wood, 
placed crosswise, whether tlu y cnM 
| with right angles at the top like :l T, 
j or in the middle of their length like an 
‘ X. The cross* to which *.nr Saviour 
was fastened, and on which he died, 

! v.as of the former kind ; being thus re- 
presented by old monument', eoin^, and 
crosses. The d until # of 'he cross was 
the most dreadful of nil others, both for 
the shame and pain of it; and so scan- 
dalous that it was inflicted as the last 
mark of detestation upon tin* vilest of 
people. Jt was the punishment of rob- 
bers and murderers, provided that they 
were slave# too ; but otherwise, if they 
were free, and had the privilege of the 
city of Rome, this was then thought a 
prostitution of that honour, and too in- 
famous a punishment for Mich a one, 
let his crimes be what thev w mid. The 
form of a cross being such a-> has been 
already described, the body of the cri- 
minal was fastened to the upright piece 
by nailing the feet to it, and on the 
otlicf transverse piece generally by 
nailing the hands on each side. Now, 
because these parts of the body, being 
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(lie instruments of action and motion sometiqiel with three- .The criminal 
are provided by Nature with a mucl was fixed to the cross pue naked ; and, 

g reater quantity of nerves than others in all probability, the Saviour of sinners 
ave occasion' for ; and because all sen- was not used with any greater tender* 
satoion is performed by the spirit con- ness than others upon whom this pu- 
tained in the nerves ; it will follow, ai mshment was inflicted. The text of tlife 
Stanhope observes, that wherever the; Gospel shows dearly that Jesus Christ* 
abound, the sense of pain must needs in was fastened to the <yoss with nails : 
proportion be more quick and tender, and the Fsalmist (Ps. xxii. 16.) hau 
The Jews confess, indeed, that they foretold long before, that they should 
crucified people in their nation, bui pierce his hands and his feet ; but there 
* deny that they inflicted this puhishmeni are great disputes concerning the num- 
upon any one alive. They first pul ber of these nails. .The Greeks repre- 
them to cleath, and then fastened them sent our Saviour as fastened to the cross 
to the cross, either by the hands or with four nails; in tirhich particular 
neck. But there are indisputable proofs Gregory of Tours agrees with them, 
of their crucifying men frequently alive, one on each hand aneffoot. But several 
The worshippers of Baal-peor, and the are of opinion that our Saviour’s hands 
king of Ai were ming up alive ; as were, and feet were pierced with three nails 
also the descendants of Saul, who were only,. viz. one on each hand, and one 
put into the hands of the Gibconites, through both his feet : and the custom 
2 Sam. xxi. 9. of the Latins is father for this last 

Before crucifixion, -the criminal was opinion; for the generality of the old 
generally scourged with cords: some- crucifixes made m the Latin church 
times little bones, or pieces of bones, have only tnree nails. Nonnus thinks 
were tied to these scourges, so that' the that our Saviour’s arms were besides 
condemned person mignt suffer more bound fast to the cross with chains; and 
severely. It was also a custom, that he St. Hilary speaks of the cords where- 
wlio was to be crucified should bear his with he was tied to it. Sometimes they 
own cross to the, place of execution, who were fastened upon the cross lived 
After this manner, we find Christ was a good while in that condition. St An 
compelled to bear hit cross ; and as lie drew is believed to have continued three 
sunk wider the burden, Simon the Cy? flays alive upon it. Eusebius speaks of 
reman was constrained t<f bear it after certain m arty rain Egypt who werq kept 
him and with him. But whereas it is upon the cross till they were starved to 
generally supposed that our Lord bore :leath. Pilate was amazed at Jesus 
the whole cross, i. e.the long and trans- Christ’s dying so soon, because natural- 
.verse part both, this seems to be a thing y he mifct have lived longer, if it had 
impossible ; and therefore Lipsius (in lot been in his power to have laid down 
his treatise De Sufifilicio Crucis ) has his life, and to take it up again. The 
set the matter in a true light, when he thighs of the two •thieves, who were 
tells us tl&t Jesus oflly carried the crucified with our Saviour, were broken, 
transverse beam: because the long n order to hasten their death, that their 
beam, or the body of the cross, was xxlies might not remain upon the cross 
either in the ground before, or an the Sabbath day, John xix. 31, $3; 
made ready tobe set up as soon as the and to comply with the law of Moses, 
prisoner came ; and from*hence he ob- whicli forbids the bodies to be left there 
serves that painter* are very much aftgr sun-set. But, among other nations, 
mistaken in the description of our Sa- tney were suffered to remain upon the 
viour. parrying the whole cross. There cross a long time. Sometimes they were 
were several ways of crucifying; some* devoured alive by birds and beasts of 
times the criminal was fastened with prey. Guards were appointed to ob~ 
Cords to a tree, sometimes fte was cm- serve that none of their friends or rela- 
cified with his head downwards. This tions should take than down and bury 
way, it is said, Peter chose;, out of re- them. The Homan Soldiers, who haa 
spect to his master, Jesus Christ, not crucified Jesu^ Christ and the two 
thinking himself worthy to be crucified thieves, continued near the crosses till 
like him ; though the common way of the bodies were taken down and buried, 
crucifying was by fastening the criminal Invention of the Crdaa , an ancient 

witlr nails, one through each hand, and feast solemnized on the Sd of Mav, in 
one thfough both feet, or One through memory of St. Helena’s (the mother bf 
each of them ; for this was not always Constantine) finding the true cross of 
performed in the same manner; the Christ deep in the ground on Mount 
ariCients sometimes represent Jesus Calvary, where she erected a church 
Christ crucified vgth four uaUs, and for the preservation of part of it ; thft 
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rest being brought to Rome,' and depo- 
sited in tne church of the Holy Cross 
of Jerusalem. 

Exaltation of the Cross, an ancient 
feast held on the 14th of Septeml>cr, in 
‘’memory of this, that Heraclitus resto- 
Vred to Mount Calvary the true cress, in 
642, which had been carried off four- 
teen yeara before bv Cosrocs, king of 
Persia, upon his taking Jerusalem from 
the emperor Phocas. • 

The Adoration of the Cross seems to 
have been practised in the ancient 
church, in as much as the heathens, 
particularly Julfhn, reproached the pri** 
mitive Christians with it; and we, do 
not find that their apologists disclaimed 
the charge. Momay, indeed, asserted 
# that this had been done by St. Cyril, < 
but could not support his allegation at 
the conference of Fontainbleau. St. 
Helena is said to hs* r e reduced the ado- 
ration of •the cross to its just principle, 
since she adored Christ in the wood, not 
the wood itself. With such modifica- 
tions some Pretestants have been in- 
duced to admit the adoration of the 
cress. John Huss allowed of the phrase, 
prev ided it were expressly added, that 
the adoration was relative to the person 
of Christ. Hut, however Roman catho- 
lics may seem to triumph by virtue of 
such distinction and mitigations, it is 
well, known they have no great plfice 
in their own practice. Imbert, the 
prior of Gascony, was severely prose- 
cuted in 1683, tor telling fhc people, 
that, in the ceremony of adbring the 
cross, practised in that church on Good 
Friday, they were not to adore the 
.wood, but Christ, •mho was crucified on 
it The curate of the parish told them 
the contrary. It was the wood; the 
wood they were to adore ! Imbert re- 
plied, it was Christ, not the wood ; for 
which he was cited before the arch- 
bishop of Bcurdeaux, suspended from 
his functions, and even threatened with 
chains and perpetual imprisonment. It 
little availed him to cite the bishop of 
Meaux’s distinction; it was answered, 
that the church allowed it not, 
CROSS-BEARER, in the Romish 
church, the chaplain of an archbishop, 
who bears a cross before him on solemn 
occasions. Cress-bearefs also denote 
certain officers in the Inquisition, who 
make a vow . before the Inquisitors, or 
their vicars, to defend the catholic faith, 
though with the loss of fortune and life. 
Their business is also to provide the 
Inquisitors with necessities, 

CRUCIFIX, a cross, upon which the 
„body of Christ is fastened in effigy, used 
I fy the Roman catholics, to excite in 


II their minds a strong idea of our Sa 
!| viouris passion. „ 

CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST. Se* 
Cross. 

CRUSADE. See Croisade. 

CURATE, the lowest degree in the 
church of England ; he who represents 
the incumbent of a church, parson, or 
vicar, and officiates in his stead : he is 
to be licensed and admitted by the bi- 
shop of the diocese, or by an ordinary # 
having episcopal jurisdiction ; and when 
a curate hath the approbation of the 
bishop, lie usually appoints the salary 
I too ; and, in-such case, if he be not paid, 

I the curate hath a proper remedy in the 
ecclesiastical court, by a sequestration 
of the profits of the tyeneficc : but if the 
curate be not licensed by the bishop, 
he is put to his remedy at common law, 
where he must prove the agreement, 
i&c. A curate, having no fixed estate 
in his curacy, not being instituted and 
inducted, may be removed at pleasure 
by the bishop, or incumbent. But there 
are perpetual curates as well as tem- 
porary, who are appointed where tithes 
arc impropriate, and no vicarage en- 
dowed : these are not rcmoveable, and 
the impreprictors are obliged to find 
them ; some whereof have certain por- 
tions of the tithcs'settled on them. Cu- 
rates must* subscribe the declaration 
according to* the act of uniformity, or 
are liable to imprisonment. Though 
the condition of curates be somewha 
ameliorated by a late act, it must be 
confessed that they are still, in many 
respects, exposed to hardships: their 
salaries are not equal to many dissent- 
ing ministers, who have nothing to de- 
pend on but th£ liberality dF tlieir peo- 
ple. Can there be a greater reproach to 
the dignified ecclesiastics of this coun- 
try, than the comparatively miserable 
pittance allowed the curates, who do all 
the labour? Shrely they must be a set of 
useless beings, to reap so little wages 
or else they are unjustly treated ! ! ! 

CURIOSITY, a propensity or dispo- 
sition of the soul which inclines it to 
enquire after new objects, and to delight 
in viewing fthem. Curiosity is proper* 
whim it springs from a desire to know 
our duty, to mature our judgments^ 
enlarge our mincls, and to regulate our 
conduct ; but improper when it wishes 
to know more of Goa, of the decrees ; the 
origin of evil ; the .state of men, or the 
nature of things, than it is designed for 
us to know. The evil of this is evident. 

It reyoaqhcs God’s goodness; it is a 
violation of Scripture, I)eut. xxii. 29; it 
rolls us of our time ; it often makes u& 
unhappy, lessens our u^fwhirss, ;uul 
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produces mischief. To cure this dispo- |j 
sition let us consider the divine com- 
mand, Phil. iv. 6. that cveiy thing es- 
sential is revealed; that God cannot 
err; that wc shall be satisfied in a fu- 
ture state, Is. xiii. 7. Curiosity concern- 
ing the affairs of others is exceedingly 
reprehensible. “ It interrupts,” says ah 
elegant writer, “the order, and breaks 
the peace of society. Persons of this 
disposition are dangerous troublcrs of 
the world. Crossing the lines in which 
others move, they create confusion, and 
awaken resentment. Hence, many a 
friendship has been broken ; the peace 
of many a family has been overthrown ; 
and much bitter and lasting discord has 
been propagated«through society. Such 
a disposition is entirely the reverse off! 
that amiable spirit of charity our Lord 1 
inculcates. Charity, like the sun, bright- 
ens every object on which it shines: a 
censorious disposition casts every- cha- 
racter into the darkest shade it will 
bear. It is to be further observed, that 
all impertinent curiosity about the af- 
fairs of others tends greatly to obstruct 
personal reformation. They who are 
so officiously occupied shout their neigh- 
bours, have little leisure, and less in- 
clination, to observe *their own defects, 
or to yiind their own duty. From their 
inquisitive researches, fhey find, or 
imagine they find, in the behaviour of 
others, an apology for their own fail- 
ings; and the favourite result of their 
enquiries generally is, to rest satisfied 
'with themselves. We should consider, 
also, that cveiy excursion of vain curi- 
osity about others is a subtraction from 
that time %ncl thought^vhicb are due to 
ourselves, and to God. In the great 
circle of human affairs, there is room 
for t every one to be busy, and well em- 
ployed m his own, province, without 
encroaching upon that o£ others. It is 
the pun nice of superiors to direct ; of 
inferiors to obey ; of the learned to bo 
instinctive; of the ignorant to be docile; 
of the old to be communicative ; of the 
young to be adviseable and diligent. 
In all the various relations, which sub- 
sist among us in life, as husband and 
wife, master and servants, parents and 
children, relations and friends, rulers 
and subjects, innumerable duties stand 
ready to be performed; innumerable 
calls to activity present themselves on 
every hand, sufficient to fill up with 
advantage and honour the whole time 
of man.” Blair’s Serm. vol. iv. ser. 8 ; 
Clark’s Serm. scr. on Deut. xSix. 29 ; 
Seed’s Posth. Serm. ser. 7. 

CURS1L the action of wishing any 
tremendous evil to another In Scrip- 


ture language it signifies the just aiwl 
lawful sentence of God’s law, condemn- 
ing sinners to suffer the full punishment 
of their sin, Gal. iii. 10. 

CURSING and Swearing. See 

SwKARING. 

CUSTOM, a very comprehensive 
term, denoting the manners, ceremo- 
nies, and fashions of a people, which 
having turned into habit, and passed 
into use, obtain the force of laws. Cus- 
tom and habit are often confounded. 
Ry custom, we mean a frequent reitera- 
tion of the same act ; «ind by habit, the 
effect that custom has on the mind oi 
the body. See Habit. 

“Viewing man,” says Lord Kamcs, 
“as a sensitive being, and perceiving 
the influence of novelty upon him, woulft 
one suspect that custom has an equal 
influence? and yet our nature is equally 
susceptible of botlf; not only in different 
objects, but frequently in tiie same. 
When an object is new’, it is enchanting; 
familiarity renders it indifferent; and 
custom, after a longer familiarity, makes 
it again desirable. Human nature, di- 
versified with many and various springs 
of action, is wonderful, and indulging 
the expression, intricately constnxctcd. 
Custom hath such influence upon many 
of our feelings, by warping and varying 
thtf m, that wc must attend to its opera- 
tions, if we would be acquainted with 
human nature. A walk upon the quar- 
ter-deck, though intolerably confined, 
becomes* however, so agreeable by 
custom, that a sailor, in bis walk on 
shore, confines himself commonly with- 
in the same bounds. I knew a man who 
had relinquished tnc sea for a country 
life: in the corncr 0 nf his garden he 
reared an artificial mount, with a level 
summit, resembling, most accurately, a 
quarter-deck, not onlv in shape, but in 
size ; and here was his choice walk.” 
Such wc find is often the power of cus- 
tom. 

CYNICS, a sect of ancient philoso- 
phers, who valued themselves upon 
their contempt of riches and state, arts 
and sciences, and every thing, in short, 
except virtue andjnorality. Tlicv owe 
their origin and institution to Antisthencs 
of Athens, a disciple of Socrates; who 
being asked of what use his philosophy- 
had been to him, replied, “it enables 
me to live with myself.” Diogenes was 
the most famous of his disciples, In 
whose life the system of this philosophy 
appears in its (greatest perfection. He 
led a most whimsical life, despising - 
every kind of convenience ; a tub serving 
him for a lodging, which he rolled hr-**’ 
fore him wherever he went: yet he was 
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not the more humble on account of his 
ragged cloak, bag and tub. One day 
entering Plato’s house, at a time when 
there was a splendid entertainment for 
several persons of distinction, he jump- 
ed, in all liis dirt, upon a very rich couch, 
saying, “I tragiple on the pride of 
Plfito!” “yes,” replied Plato, “but with 


still greater pride, Diogenes !” He had 
the utmost contempt tor all the human 
race# for he walked the street of Athens 
at noon day, with a lighted lantern in 
his hand, telling the people “he was in 
search of an honest man. But with all 
his maxims of morality, he held some 
very pernicious opinions. 


•D. 


DAMIANISTS, a denomination in 
the sixth century, so called from Da- 
yman, bishop of Alexandria. Their opi- 
nions were the same as the Angelites, 
which see. 

DEMONS, a nawe given by the an 
cients to certain spirits or genii, which, 
they say, appeared to meru either to do 
them service, or to hurt them. 

Several of the heathen philosophers 
held that there were different kinds of 
demons ; that some of them were spi- 
ritual substances, of a more noble origin 
than the human race, and that others 
had once been men. 

But those daemons who were the more 
immediate objects of the established 
worship among the ancient nations w*ere 
human spirits, such as were believed to 
become daemons, or deities, after their 
departure from their bodies! 

it has been generally thought, that by 
daemons we are to understand devils , 
in the Septuagint version of the Old 
•Testament. Others think the word is 
in that version certainly applied to the 
ghosts of such dead men as the hea- 
thens deiried, in Deut. xxxii. 17. Ps. cvi. 
37. That deemon often bears the same 
meaning in the New Testament, and 
particularly in Acts xvii. 18. 1 Cor. x. 
21. 1 Tim. iv. 1. Rev. ix. 13. is shown 
at large by Mr. Joseph Mede, (see 
Works, p. 623, et seq.) That the word 
is applied always to human spirits in 
die New Testament, Mr. Farmer has 
Attempted to shew in his Essay on De- 
moniacs, p. 208. et seq. As to the mean- 
ing of the word Demon in the fathers 
of the Christian church, it is used by 
diem in the same sense as it was by the 
heathen philosophers, especially the 
latter Platonists ; that is, sometimes for 
departed human spirits, and at other 
times for such spirits as had never In- 
habited human bodies. In the fathers, 
indeed, the word is more commonly ta- j 
^ ken in an evil sense, than in the ancient 
philosophers. 

TJjEMONIAC, a human being whose [ 


volition and other mental faculties are 
overpowered and restrained, and his 
>body possessed and actuated by some 
created spiritual being of superior pow- 
er. Such seems to be the determinate 
^sensc of the word; but it is disputed 
whether any of mankind ever were in 
this unfortunate condition. That the 
reader may form some judgment* we 
shall lay before him the arguments on 
both siclcs. 

I. Dsemoniacs, arguments against the 
existence of. Those who are 'unwilling 
to allow that angels or devils have ever 
intermeddled with the concerns of hu- 
man life, urge a n Amber of specious ar- 
guments. The Creeks and Komans^of 
old, say they, Mid believe in the reality 
of dxmoniacal possession. They sup- 
posed that spiritual beings did at times 
enter into the sons and daughters of 
men, and distinguish themselves in that 
situation by capricious freaksjr deeds of* 
w nnton mischief, or prophetic enuncia- 
tions. But in the instances in which 
they supposed this to hapjfen, it is evi- 
dent no such thing took place. Their 
accounts of the state and conduct of 
those persons whom they believed to Be 
possessed in this Supernatural manner, 
show plainly* that what they ascribed 
to the influence of daemons were merely 
the effect of natural diseases. What- 
ever they relate concerning the larvati , 
the cerritU and the lymfihatki> shows 
that these were merely people disor- 
dered in mhd, in the same unfortunate 
situation with those madmen, idcots, 
and melancholy persons, whom we have 
among ourselves. Festus describes the 
larvati , as being furiosi et mente mod. 
Lucian describes dsmoniacs as lunatic, 
and as staring with their eyes, foaming 
at the mouth, and being speechless. It 
appeal's still more evident that all the 
persc^s spoken of as possessed with 
devils in the New Testament, were 
j cither mad or epileptic, and precisely 
| in the same condition with the madmen 
and epileptics of modem times. The 
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Jews, among other reproaches which f 1 tinue to enter into mankind in aU cases 
they threw out against our Saviour, 1 of madness, melancholy, or epilepsy, 
said. He hath a devil , ami is mad ; Wiy I 1 Bfesidcs, it is by no means a sufficient 
hear ye him? The expressions he hath\ reason for receiving any doctrine a? 
a devil, anil is mad , were ceitainly | true, that it lias been generally received 
used on this occasion as synonymous, i through the world. . Error, like an 
With all their viinlence, they would j epidemical ^disease is r communicated 
not surely ascribe to him at once two 1 from one to another. Tn certain cir- 
things that were inconsistent and con- cum stances, too; the influence of ima- 
, tradictory. Those who thought more gination predominates, and restrains the 
favourably of the character of Jesus, exertions of reason. Many false opi- 
asserted concerning his discourses, in nions have extended their influence 
reply to his adversaries. These are not through a very wide circle and main- 
the words of him that hath a daemon ; ( tained it long. On every such occasion 
meaning, no doubt, that he spoke in a li us the present, therefore, it becomes us 
more rational manner than a madman || to enquire not so much how generally 
could be cxpected*to speak. The Jews any opinion has been recehed, or how 
appear to have ascribed to the influence long it has prevailed, as from what, 
of dxmons, not only that species of mad- cause it has originated, and on what 
ness in which the patient is raving and evidence it rests. When we contem- 
furious , but also melancholy madness, (j plate the frame of Nature, we behold a 
Of John, who secluded himself from in- ~ grand and beautiful simplicity prevail- 
tcrcourse with the world, and was dis- ing through fjie whole: notwithstanding 
tingiflshpd for abstinence and acts of its immense extent, and though ft con- 
mortification, they said, He hath a dee- fains such numberless diversities of bc- 
in on. The youth, whose father applied ing, yet the simplest machine construct- 
to Jesus to tree him from an evil spirit, cd by human art does not display great- 
describing his unhappy condition in cr simplicity, or an happier connection 
these words, have mercy on my son , of parts. We may, therefore, infer by 
for he is lunatic t and sore vexed with a analogy, from what is observable of the 
daemon ; for oft ti mesne fu lie th into the order of Nature in general to the pre- 
fire, arfd oft into the water ) Was plainly senfc case, that to permit evil spirits to 
epileptic. Every thing, indeed, that is intermeddle with the concerns of,hu- 
related in the New Testament concern- man life, would be to break through 
ing dxmoniacfi, proves that thev were that order which the Deity appears to 
people affected with such natural disca- have established through nis works ; it 
ses as are far from being uncommon would be to introduce a degree of con- 
among mankind in the present age. fusion unworthy of the wisdom of l)i- 
Wh'cn the symptoms of the disorders vhie Providence. 

cured by orn* Saviour and his apostles II. Dxmoniacs, arguments for the ex- ■ 
as cases of uzcmoniacal possession cor- istence of In opposition to these argu- 
respond so exactly with those of disca- ments, tnc following are urged by the 
ses well known as natural in the present Dscmonionists. In the days of our Sa- 
age, it would be absurd to imputo them viour, it would appear that demoniacal 
to a supernatural" cause. 0 It is much , possession was very frequent among 
more consistent with common sense and the Jews and the neighbouring nations, 
sound .philosophy to suppose that our Many were the evil spirits whom Jesus 
Saviour and nis apostles wisely, and is related in the Gospels to have ejected 
with that condescension to the weak- from patients that were brought unto 
ness and prejudices of those- with whom \ him as possessed and tormented by those 
they conversed, which so eminently dis* malevolent daemons. His apostles too, 
tinguished the character of the Author and the first Christians, who were most 
of our holy religion, and must always be active and successful in the propagation 
a prominent feature in the character of | of Christianity, appear to have often ex- 
the tru^e Christian, adopted the vulgar j! erted the miraculous powers with which 
language in speaking of those unfortu- | they were endowed on similar occasions. 

S pate .persons who were, groundlessly j The dsemons displayed a degree of 
imagined to be possessed with daemons, knowledge and malevolence which suf- 
ti they well knew the notions ficiently distinguished them from human 
had given rise to such modes of | beings: and the language in which the 
expression to be ill founded, than to demoniacs are mentioned, and the ac- 
imagine that diseases which arise at j tions and sentiments ascribed to them in 
present from natural causes, were pro- the New Testament, show that our Sa-. —■ * 
' duced in ddjrs of old by the intervention viour and his apostles did not consider 
of daemons, cr that evil spirits still con- J] the idea of demoniacal possession as 
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being; merely a vulgar error concerning then ready, whenever any difficulty 
the origin of a disease or diseases pro- arises to us in considering the conduct 
duced by natural causes. The more t cn- of Providence, to model things uccord- 
. lightened cannot always avoid the use in£ to our own ideas ; to deny that the 
of metaphorical modes of expression ; Deity can possibly be the author of 
* which though founded upon error, yet things which we cannot reconcile ; and 
lave been so^established jn language by to assert, that he must act on every oc- 
jthe influence of custom, that they cannot casion in a manner consistent with our 
be suddenly dismissed. But in descrip- narrow views. This is the pride of rea- 
sons of chaiucters, in, the narration of son ; and it seems to have suggested the 
facts, and in the laying down of systems strongest objections that have been at 
of doctrine, we require different rules to any time urged against the reality of 
be observed. Should any person, in demoniacal possession. But the Deity 
compliance wtth popular opinions, talk may surely connect one order of his 
in serious language of the existence, creatures with another. We perceive 
dispositions, declarations, and actions of mutual relations and a beautiful cornce- 
a race of beings whom he knew to be tion to prevail through all that part of 
absolutely fabulous, we surely could not Nature which falls within the sphere of 
praise him for integrity : we must, sup- our observation. The inferior animals 
pose him to be either exulting in irony are connected with mankipd, and sub- 
over the weak credulity of those around jected to their authority, not only in in- 
liim, or taking advantage of their weak- stances in which it is exerted for their 
ness, with the dishonesty and selfish 1 advantage, but even where it is tyraiv- 
views of an impostor. Alia if he himself ! nically abused to their destruction, 
should pretend to any connection with! Among the evils to which mankind have 
this imaginary system of beings ; and j been subjected, why might not their be- 
should claim, in consequence of his con- ; ing liable to demoniacal possession be 
nection with them, particular honours j one?- While the Supreme Being retains 
from his contemporaries ; whatever , the sovereignty of the universe, he may 
might be the dignity of his character in employ whatever-agents he thinks prev- 
ail other respects, nobody could hesitate per in the execution of his purposes ; 
to brand him as an impostor. In this ne may either commission. an angel, or 
light must we regard the conducfrof our let loose a devil; as well a.* bend the 
Saviour and his apostles, if the idea of | human will, or communicate any paiti- 
djemoiuacal possession were to be con- cular impulse to matter. All that reve- 
sidered merely as a vulgar error. They | lation makes known, all that human 
talked and acted as if thcy»believed that reason can conjecture, concerning the 
evil spirits had actually entered into existence of various orders of spiritual 
those who were brought to them as beings, good and bad, is perfectly con- 
possessed with* devils, and as if those sistent with, and even favourable to, the 
spirits had been actuary expelled by doctrine of dxmoniaca^ possession. It 
their authority out of the unhappy per- is mentioned in the New Testament in 
sons whom they had possessed. They such language, and such narratives are 
demanded, too, to have tlieir professions related concerning it, that the Gospels 
and declarations believed, in conse- cannot be wejl Tjegarded in any other 
quencc of their performing such mighty Mght thap as pieCes of imposture, ami 
works, and having thus triumphed over Jesus Christ must be considered as a 
the powers of hell. The reality of man who took advantage of the weak- 
demoniacal possession stands upon the ness and ijgnorancc of his contempora- 
same evidence with the. Gospel system ries, if this doctrine be nothing but a 
in general. Nor is there any tiling un- vulgar error ; it teaches nothing incon- 
reasonable in this doctrine. It does not sistent jvith the general conduct of Pro- 
appear to contradict those ideas which vidence ; in short, it is not the caution of 
the general appearances of Nature and philosophy, but the pride of reason that 
the series of events suggest, concerning, suggests objections against thisdoctrii .. 
the benevolence and wisdom of they See the essays of Young, Fanner, lior- 
Deity, by which he regulates the affairs j thmgton, Dr. l.ardner,Mackni('ht i Fell, 
of the universe. We often fancy our- 1 Burgh, 12c. on Dxmoniacs ; Seed's 
selves able to comprehend things to Posthumous Sermons y ser. vi. and arti- 
which our understanding is wholly in- cle Demoniac in Enc. Brit. 
adequate; we pefsuade ourselves, at DAMNATION, condemnation. This 

times, that the whole extent of the iford is used to denote the final loss of 
works of the Deity must be well known the soul ; but it is not always to be un- 
to us, and that his designs must always derstood in this sense in the sacred 
oe such as we can fathom. We are Scripture. Tlius it is said in Rom. xiiL 
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2. "They that resist shall receive to ness lasted ; and, therefore, they inia- 
thcmselves damnation,” i. e. condemna- ginc that instead of a darkness that may 
tion, " from the rulers, who are not a he felt, the Hebrew phrase may signify 
terror to good works, but to the evft.” a cfarkness wherein men went groping 
Again, in 1 Cor. xi. 29. “ He that eat- and feeling about for every thing they 
etli and drinketh unworthily, eateth and wanted. Let this, however, be as it may, 
drinketh damnation to himself;” i. e. it was an awfyl judgments the Kgyp- 
condemnation ; exposes himself to se- tians ; and we may naturally conclude 
vere temporal judgments from God, and that it must have also spread darkness 
to the judgment and censure of the wise and distress over w their minds as well as 
and good. Again, Rom. xiv. 23. “ He their persons. The tradition of the Jews 
that douhteth is damned if he eat i. e. is, that in this darkness they were terri- 
is condemned both by His own con- fied by the apparitions of evil spirits, or 
science, and the word of God, because ratlier by dreadful sounds and murmurs 
he is far from being satisfied that he is which they made. What made it still 
right in so doing. worse, was the length of time it con- 

DANCERS, a sect which sprung up tinued; three days, or as bishop Hall 
about 1373 in Flinders, and places expresses it, six nights in one. 
about. It was their custom all of a sud- ^’During the last three hours that our 
den to fall a dancing, and, holding each Saviour nung upon the cross, a darkness 
other’s hands, to continue thereat, till, covered the face of ^he earth, to the 
being suffocated with the extraordinary great terror and amazement *>f the 
violence, they fell down breathless to- people present at his execution. This 
gether. During these intervals of vehe- extraordinary iteration in the face of 
ment Agitation they pretended to be fa- nature, says Dr. Macknight, in his liar - 
voured with wonderful visions. Like inony of * the Gospels, was peculiarly 
the Whippers, they roved from place proper, whilst the Sun of Righteousness 
to place, begging their victuals, holding was withdrawing his beams from the 
their secret assemblies, and treating the land of Israel, and frtim the world ; not 
priesthood and worship of the church only because it was a miraculous testi- 
with the utmost contempt. Thus we mony borne by God himself to his inno- 
find, as Dr. Haweis ob&rves, that the cencc, but also because it was a fit em- 
Fremjh Gon'v unionists and Welch blem of his departure and its effects, £t 
Jumpers have had predecessors of the || least till his light shohe out anew with 
same stamp. There is nothing new un- 1 additional splendour in the ministry of 
der the sun. Haweis, and Mosheim's his apostles. The darkness which now 
Ut . Hist, Cent, 14. covered Judea, and the neighbouring 

DARKNESS, the absence, privation, countries, beginning about noon, and 
or want of natural light. In Scripture continuing till Jesus expired, was not 
language it also signifies sin, John iii. 19. the effect of an ordinaiy eclipse of the 
trouble, Is. viii. 22. obscurity, privacy, sun, for that can m:ver happen but at 
Matt. x. 27. forgetfulness, contempt, the new moon, whereas now it was full 
Ecc. vi. 4. moon ; not to mention that the total 

Darkness, says Moses, was upon the darkness occasioned by eclipses of the 
face of the deep, Gen. i. 2. that is to say sun never continues above twelve or 
the chaos was plung&d in thick dark- fifteen minutes; wherefore it must have 
ness, because hitherto the liglif was noc been produced by the divine power, in 
created. Moses at the command of a manner we are not able to explain. 
God, brought darkness upon Egypt, as Accordingly Luke (chap, xxiii. 44, 45.) 
a plague to the inhabitants of it. The after relating that there was darkness 
Septuagint, our translation of the Bible, ov€ r all the earth, adds, “ and the sun 
and indeed most others, in explaining was darkened;” which perhaps may 
Moses’s account of this darkness, ren- imply that the darkness of the sun di<l 
der it “ a darkness which may be felt not occasion, hut proceeded from, the 
and the .Vulgate has it, "palpable dark- darkness that wav over all the land, 
ness that is, a darkness consisting Farther, the Christian writers, in their 
of b$ftck vapours and exhalations, so most ancient apologies to the heathens, 
condensed that they might be perceived affirm that as it was full moon at the 
by the organs of feeling or seeing ; but passover when Christ was cnicified, no 
some commentators think that this is such eclipse could happen by the course 
carrying the sense too far, since, in such of nature. They observe, also, that it 
a medium as this, mankind could n&t was taken notice of as a prodigy by the 
live an hour, much less for the space of heathens themselves, 
three days, as the Egyptians are said to | DAVIDISTS,the adherents of David 
have done, during the time this dark- George, a native of Delft, who, in 152S. 
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began to preach a new doctrine, pub- anil the speedier spreading of the Gos* 
Ushing himself to be the true Messiah ; pel. Such a one tit is reasonable to think 
and that he was sent of God to fill hea- Phebc was, Rom. xvi. 1. who is ex- 


ven, which was quite empty' for tfant 
of people to deserve it. lie is likewise 
said to have denied the existence of an- 
gels good and evil, and to have disbe- 
lieved the doctrine of a future ‘judgment. 
‘He rejected marriage with the Adam- 
ites; held with Mane.^ that the soul was 
not defiled by sin ; and laughed at the 
self-denial so much recommended by 
Jesus Christ. Such were his principal 
errors. He nfade his escape from Delft, 
and retired, first to Friesland, and then 
to Basil, where he changed his name, 
assuming that of John Bruck, and died 
in 1556. He left some disciples behind 
him, to whom he promised that he wotld 
rise again at the end of three years. 
Nor was he altogether a false prophet 
liereip ; for the magistrates of that city 
being informed, at tne three years’ end, 
of what he had taught? ordered him to 
be dug up and burnt, together with his 
writings, by the common hangman. 

DEACON, A.awvot, a servant, a mi- 
nister. 

1. In ecclesiastical polity, a deacon is 
one of the lowest of the three orders of 
the clergy. He is rather a novitiate, or 
in a state of probation for one year, af- 
ter which he is admitted into full orders, 
or ordained a priest. 

2. In the New Testament the word is 
used for any one that ministers in the 
service of God : bishops gnd presbyters 
are also styled deacons ; but more par- 
ticularly and generally it is understood 
of the lowest^order of ministering ser- 
vants in the church, 1 Cor. iii. 5. Col. i. 
23, 25. Phil. j. 1. 1 Tim. iii. 

'Fhe office of deacons originally was to 
serve tables, the Lord's tabic, the mi- 
nister’s table, and the poor’s table. They 
took care of the secular affairs of the 
church, received and disbursed monies, 
kept the church’s accounts, and pro- 
vided every thing necessary for its tem- 
poral good. Thus, while the bishop at- 
tended to the souls, the deacons attended 
to the bodies of the people : the pastor 
to the spiritual, and the deacons the 
temporal interests of the church. Acts vi. 

I)EACONESS,.a female deacon. It 
Is generally allowed, that in the primi- 
tive churcK there were deaconesses, i. e. 
pious women, whose particular business 
it was to assist in the entertainment and 
care of the itinerant preachers, visit the 
sick and imprisoned, instruct female 
catechumens, and assist at their bap- 
tism ; then more particularly necessary, 
from the peculiar customs of those coun- 
tries, the persecuted state of the church. 


prtissly called Jia*.vov, a deaconess or 
stated servant, as Dr. Doddridge renders 
it. They were usually widows, and, to 
prevent 'scandal, generally in years, 1 
Fim. v. 9. See also S/iun/ieim. Hint. 
!| Christ. Hecul . 1 . p. 554. 'Fhe apostolic 
constitutions, as tney are called, mention 
tlie ordination of a deaconess, and tltt 
form of prayer used on that occasioh. 
|| (lib. viii. ch. 19, 20.) Pliny also, in his 
celebrated epistle to Trajan (-xcvii.) is 
thought to refer to them, when, speak- 
ing of two female Christians whom lte 
put to the torture, he says, qua; ministrx 
diccbantur, i. e. who were called dea- 
conesses. — But as the primitive Chris- 
tians seem to be led to this practice 
from the peculiarity of their circum- 
stanccs, and the Scripture is entirely si- 
lent as to any appointment to this sup- 
posed office, or any rules about it, it is 
very justly laid aside, at least as an office. 

DEAN, an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
next under the bishop in cathedral 
churches, and head of the chapter. 
The Latin word is decanus, derived 
from the Greek. Aejw, ten, because the 
dean presides over at least ten canons, 
or prebendaries. A dean and chapter 
are th<* Ijishop’s council, to assist him in 
the affairs of religion. 

DEATH is generally defined to be 
the separation of the soul from the body. 
It is styled,’ in. Scripture language, a de- 
parture out of this world to another, 2 
Tim. iv. 7. a dissolving of the earthly 
house of this tabernacle, 2 Cor. v. 1. a 
going the way of all the earth, Josh.xxiiL 
14. a returning to thcxlust, Eccl. xii. 7 . 
a sleep, John xi. 11. Death may be 
considered as the effect of sin, Rom. v. 
12, yet, as our existence is from God, 
no man B has*a right to take away his 
own life, or the life of another, Gen. ix. 
6. Satan is said to have the power of 
death , Heb. ii. 14.; not that he can at 
his pleasure inflict death on mankind, 
but as he was the instrument of first 
bringing death into the world, John viii. 
44 ; and as he may be the executioner 
of God’s wrath on impenitent sinners, 
when God permits him. Death is but 
once i Heb. ix. 27. certain , Job xiv. 1, 
2. powerful and terrific , called the king 
of terrors, Job xviii. 14. uncertain as to 
the time, Prov. xxviii. 1. universal, Gen. 
v. necessary , that God’s justice may be 
displayed, and his mercy manifested : 
desirable to the righteous, Luke ii. 28. 
— 30. The fear of death is a source of 
uneasiness to the generality, and to a 
guilty conscience it may indeed be ter- 
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rlblc ; but to a good man it should be [j words and actions on this great occa 
obviated by the consideration that death j sion ! No upbraiding, no complaining 
is the termination of every trouble ; that j expression escaped from his lips. He 
it puts him beyond the reach of sin add | betrayed no symptom of a weak, a 
temptation: that God has promised to discomposed, or impatient mind. With 
be with the righteous, even to the end, ; all the dignity of a sovereign, he con* 
Heb. xiii. 5. that Jesus Christ has taken furred pardon pn a pcnitei^ fcllow-suf- 
away the sting, 1 Cor. xv. 54. and that ferer: with a greatness of mind beyond 
it introduces him to a state of endless example, he spent his last moments in 
felicity, 2 Cor. v. 8. apologies and prayers for those who 

'^Preparation for death . This does were shedding nis blood. This was the 
not consist in bare morality ; in an ex- hour in which Christ atoned for the sins 
ternal reformation from gross sins; in of mankind, and accomplished ouretcr- 
attention to a round of duties in our own nal Redemption. It was the hour when 
strength ; in acts of charity ; in a zeal- that great sacrifice was offered up, the 
ous profession ; in possessing eminent efficacy of which reaches back to the 
gifts : but in reconciliation to God ; re- first transgression of man, and extends 
pentance of sin ; faith in Christ ; obe- forward to the end of time : the hour, 
dience to his word : and all as the ef- wWsn, from the cross, as from an high 
feet of regeneration by the Spirit. 3 altar, the blood was flowing which wash- 
Jolin iii. 6. 1 Cor. xi. 3. Tit. iii. 5. Bates's ed awav the guilt of th ^nations. In this 
four last Things ; Hopkins, Dreiin - hour the long series of prophetic# , vi- 
court , Sherlock, and Fellowes, on sions, tapes, and figures were accom- 
Death ; Bp. P or tens' 8 Poem on Death ; plisheci. This Castile centre in which 
Grove'# admirable Sermon on the fear they all met. You behold the law and 
of Death ; IVatts’s World to Come. the prophets standing, if we may sneak 
Spiritual Death is that awful state of so, at tne foot of the cross, and doing 
ignorance, insensibility, and disobedience, j homage. You behold Moses and Aaron 
which mankind are in by nature, and bearing the ark of the covenant ; David 
which exclude them from the favour .and and Elijah presenting the oracle of tes- 
enjoyment of God, Luke i. 79. See Sin. imony. You behold all the priests and 
Brothel's of Death , a denomination sacrifices, all the rites and ordinances, 
usually, given to the religious efi She or- all the types and symbols assembled to- 
der of St. Paul, the first hermit. They gether to receive their consummation, 
are called brothers of death, on account This was the hour of the abolition of 
of the figure of a death’s head which they the law, and the introduction of the Go's - 
were always to have with them, in or- pel; the hour qf terminating the old and 
dcr tp keep perpetually before them the beginning the new dispensation . — It is 
thoughts of death. The older was pro- finished. When he uttered these words 
bably suppressed by pope Urban VIII. he changed the state ot f the universe. 

Death of Christ. The circumstances This was the ever-memorable point of 
attendant on the death of Christ are so time which separated the. old and the 
well known, that they need not be in- new world from each other. On one 
sorted here. Ah the subject, however, side of the point of separation you be- 
at* all others, is the most ^important to hold the law, with its priests, its sacri- 
tht Christian, a brief libstractpf what | fices, and its rites, retiring from sight, 
has been said on it, from a sermon al- j On the other side you behold the Gos- 
lowedly one of the best in the English j pel, with its simple and venerable in- 
language, shall here be given. “Tht stitutions, coming forward into view, 
hour of Christ’s death, says Blair Significantly was the veil of the temple 
(vol. i. ser. 5.) “was the most critical, || rent in twain ; for the glory then de- 
tlie most pregnant with great events, " rnrted from between the cherubims. 
since hours had begun to be numbered, J'he legal high priest delivered up his 
since time had begun to run. It was U rim and Thummim, his breast-plate, 
the hour in which Christ was glorified his robes, and his incense ; and Christ 
o\; his sufferings. Through the cloud stood forth as the great high priest of 
of his humiliation his native lustre often all succeeding generations. Altars on 
broke forth, but never did it shine so which the lire had blazed for ages were 
bright as now. It was indeed the hour now to smoke no more. Now it was 
of distress, and of blood. It is distress also that he threw down the wall of 
which ennobles every great character,! partition which had so long divided the 
and distress was to glorify the Son of ^ Gentile from the Jew; and gathered 
God. He was now to leach all man- ’ into one all the faithful, out of every 
kind, by his example, how to suffer, and kindred and people. This was the hour 
how to (lie. Wlia$ magnanimity in all his of Christ's triumph over all the powers 
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vf darkness ; the hour in which he [| tlung upon a person for what it is not, ns 
overthrew dominions and thrones, led !| when falsehood is made to pass for truth* 
captivity captive, and gave gifts .unto !l See Hypocrisy. 
men ; the n it was that the foundation of DECEPTION, SELF. See Self- 
n cry pagan temple shook ; the statue Deception. 

of even* false god tottered on its base ; DECLAMATION, a speech made 
the priest Jed from hj$ falling shrine, in public in the tone and manner of an 
nnd the heathen oracles became dumb oration, uniting the expression of action 
for ever ' — This was the hour when our to the propriety of pronunciation, in or- 
Ijord erected that jsfiiritual kingdom der to give the sentiment its full irn- 
7 vhich is never to end. His enemies pression on the mind. It is used also/in 
imagined that in this hour they had sue- a derogatory sense ; as when it is said, 
cessfully accomplished their plan for his such a speech was mere declamation, it 
destruction ;• but how little did *thev implies that it was deficient in point of 
know that the Almighty was at that reasoning, or had more sound than sense, 
moment setting him as a king on the Declamation of the Pulpit, 
hill of Sion ! How little did they know “ The dignity and sanctity of the place, 
that their badges of mock royalty were and the importance of tfxe subject, re- 
nt that moment converted into the tig- quire the preacher to exert the utmost 
mils of absolute dominion, and the in- powers of his voice, to produce a pro* 
struments of irresistible power ! The nunciation that is perfectly distinct and 
rccd«which they ptit into his hands he- harmonious and that he obsen e a dc- 
camc a rod of iron , with which he was portment and action which is expressive 
to break in pieces his enemies ; a seep- and graceful The preacher should not 
tre with which he was to rule the uni- roar like a common crier, nnd i*end the 
verse in righteousness. The cross,; ar with a voice like thunder ; for such 
which they thought was to stigmatize ( >ind of declamation is not only without 
him witli infamy, became the ensign of ] meaning ami without persuasion, but 
his renown. Instead of being the re- j highly incongruous with the meek and 
proach of his followers, it was to be j gentle spirit ot the Gospel. He should 
their boast, and their glory. The cross !| 'ikewise take particular care to avoid 
was to shine on palaces and churches i monotony ; ins voice should rise from 
throughout the earth. It was t*> be" as- he be*gjjniing, as it were, 1)y degrees 
burned as the distinction of the most and its greatest strength should be cx- 
powcrful monarch.*?, and to wave in the erted m tne application. Each inflexion 
banner of victorious awnies, when the of the voice should be adapted to the 
memory of Herod and Hilate should be phrase and to the meaning of the woitls; 
accursed; when Jerusalem should be and each .remarkable expression should 
reduced to ashes, and the Jews be va- have its peculiar inflexion. The dog- 
gabonds ove% all the world.” See matic requires a plain uniform tone of 
Atonement Pearson and Barrow voice only fc and the menaces of Cod's 
on the Creeds Owen's Death of Death word demand a greater force than its 
in the Death of Christ ; Charnoctc's promises and rewards; but the latter 
Wai'ks, vol. ii. on the Necessity , Volun- should not be pronounced in the soft 
tariness , Cfc. of the Death of Christ. tone of a flitfe, nor the former with the 
DECALOGUE, the ten command- loud soyml of 3 trumpet. The voice 
ments given by God to Moses. should still retain its natural tone in all 

Hie ten commandments were en- its various inflexions. Happy is that 
graved by God on two tables of stone, preacher who has a voice that ’is at once 
The Jews, by way of eminence, call these strong, flexible, and harmonious. An 
commandments the ten words, from j air of complacency and benevolence, as 
whence they had afterwards the name well §s devotion, should be constantly 
of decalogue; but they joined the first! visible in the countenance ot the preach- 
and second into one, and divided the last er ; but every appearance of affectation 
into two. They understand that against must be carefully avoided ; for nothing 
stealing to relate tq the stealing of men, is so disgustful to an audience as even 
or kidnapping ; alleging, that the steal- the semblance of dissimulation Eyes 
ing one another’s goods or property is constantly rolling, turned towards liea- 
forbidden in the last commandment, veil, and streaming with tears, rather 
The church of Rome has struck the sc- denote a hypocrite than a man possessed 
cond commandment quite out of the de- of the real spirit of religion, and who 
calogue; and, to make their number Reels' the true import of what ho 
complete, has split the tenth into two. preaches. An air ot affected devotion 
The reason is obvious. infallibly destroys the efficacy of all 

DECEIT consists in passing any that the nreachcr can say, however just 
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and important it may he. On the other 
hand, he must avoid e\ cry appearance 
of mirth or raillery, or of that cold un- 
feeling manner which is so apt to freeze 
the heart of his hearers. The body 
should in general be erect, and in a na- 
tural and easy attitude. The perpetual 
movement or contortion of the body has 
a ridiculous effect in the pulpit, and 
makes the figure of a preacher and a 
hiprlequin too similar; on the other 
hafid, lie ought not to remain constantly 
upright and motionless like a speaking 
statue. The motions of the hands give a 
strong expression to a discourse ; but 
they should be decent, grave, noble, 
and* expressive. The preacher who is 
incessantly in action, who is perpetually 
clasping h is hands, or who menaces with 
a clenched fist, or counts his arguments 
on his fingers, will only excite mirth 
among his auditory. In a word, decla- 
mation is an art that the sacred orator 
should study with assiduity. The design 
of a sermon is to convince, to affect, and 
to persuad?. The voice, the counte- 
nance, and the action, which are to pro - 
duce the triple effect, are therefore ob- 
jects to which the preacher should par- 
ticularly apply himself ” See Se r m on. 

DECKERS OF GOD are his settled 
purposes, whereby he foreordains what- 
soever ponies \o pass, Dan. iv. 2*1. Acts 
xv. 18. Kph. i. 11. This doctrtne is the 
subject ot one of the most perplexing 
controversies that has occurred among 
mankind ; it is not, however, as some 
think, a novel doctrine. The opinion, 
that whatever occurs in the world at 
large, or in the lot of private individuals, 
is the result of a previous and unaltera- 
ble arrangement by thatSupteme Power 
which presides over Nature, has always 
been held by many of the vulgar, and 
lias been believed by speculative men. 
The ancient stoics, Zeno hnd Chrysip- 

{ jus, whom the Jewish Essenes* seem to 
lave followed, asserted the existence 
of a Dcitv, that, acting wisely but ne- 
cessarily, contrived the general system 
of the world ; from which, by a series 
of causes, whatever is now done in it 
unavoidably results. Mahomet' intro- 
duced into his Koran the doctrine of ab- 
solute predestination of the course of 
human affifllrs. He represented life and 
death, prosperity and adversity, and 
every event that befalls a man in this 
world, as the result of a previous deter- 
mination of the one God who rules over 
all. Augustine and the whole of the 
earliest reformers, but especially Calc 
vin, favoured this doctrine. It was ge- 
nerally asserted, and publicly owned, 
in most of the confessions of faith of the 


reformed churches, and particularly in 
the church of England ; and to this, we 
may add, that it was maintained by a 
great number of divines in the last two 
! centuries. 

As to the nature of these decrees, it 
t| must he observed that they are not the 
jj result of deliberation, or thef Almighty’s 
debating matters within himself rea- 
soning in his own mind about the expe- 
diency or inexpediency of tilings, as 
creatures do ; nor are they merely ideas 
of things future, but settled determina- 
tions '■founded on his sovereign will and 
pleasure, Isa. xl. 14. They are to be 
considered as eternal : this is evident; 
for if God be eternal, consequently his 
purposes must be of equal duration with 
nirtself: to suppose otherwise, would 
be to suppose tnat there was a time 
when he was undetermined and muta- 
bly ; whereas no new determinations or 
after thoughts can arise in his mind. 
Job xxiii. 13, 14; — 2. They are free , 
without any compulsion, and not ex- 
cited by any motive out of himself, Rom. 
ix. 15. — 3. They arc infinitely wise, dis- 
playing his glory, and promoting the 
general good, Rom. xi. 33. — 4. They 
are immutable , for this is the result of 
his being infinitely perfect ; for if there 
were the least change in God’s under- 
standing, it would he an instance of im- 
perfection, Mai. iii. 6. — 5. They art 
extensive or universal , relating to all 
creatures and things in heaven, earth, 
and hell, Eplp i. 11. Prov. xvi. 4. — 6. 
They are secret , or at least cannot be 
known till he be pleased to discover 
them. It is therefore presumption for 
any to attempt to enter into or judge of 
his secret purpose, or to decide upon 
what he has not revealed, Dent. xxix. 
29. Nor is an unknown or su/i/iosed de- 
cree at anv time to be the rule of our 
conduct. His revealed will alone must 
be considered as the rule by which we 
are to judge of the event of things, as 
well as ot our conduct at large, Rom. 
xi. 34. — 7. Lastly, they are effectual; 
for as he is infinitely wise to plan, so he 
i| is infinitely powerful to pertorm : his 

I counsel shall stand , and he will do all 
|i hisfilcasure, Isa. xlvi. 10. 

This doctrine should teach us, 1. Ml- 
miration . “ He is the rock, his work is 
perfect, for all his ways are judgment ; 
a God of truth, and without iniquity ; 
just and right is he,” Deut. xxxii. 4. 

II — 2. Reverence . “Who would not fear 
thee, O King of nations? tor to tliec 
doth it appertain,” Jcr. x. 7. — 3. Hu- 
mility . “ O the depth of the riches, both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
— how unsearchable are his judgments. 
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and his ways past finding out !” Rom. !j reformation, not only deprived him of 
xi. 33. — 4. Submission . “ For he doeth 1 his title, but deposed him from his crown 
according to his will in the armies of also; though, in the 35th year of his 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of *eign, his title, &c v was confirmed by 
the earth ; and none can stay his hand, parliament, and has continued to lie used 
or say unto him. What doest thou?” by all his successors. Chamberlayne 
Dan/iv. 35. — 5. Desire for heaven, says, the title belonged to the king* of 
“What I do, thou knflwest not now; England before that time, and for proof 
but thou shalt know hereafter,” John jj hereof appeals to several charters grant- 
xiii. 7 See Necessity, Predestina- etl to the University of Oxford : so that 
tion. • * pope Leo's bull was only a renovation-of 

Decrees of Councils are the laws an ancient right. * 

made by them to regulate the doctrine DEGRADATION, Ecclesiastical , b 
and policy of the Church. Thus the acts the deprivation of a priest of his dignity, 
of the Christian council at Jerusalem We have an instance of it in the eighth 
arc called, Acts xvi. 4. century at Constantinople, in the person 

DECRETAL, a letter of a pope, de- of the patriarch Constantine, who was 
termining some point of question in the j made to go out of the church backwards 
ecclesiastical law. The decretals qpm- stripped of his pallium, and anathema- 
pose the second part of the canon Taw. tized. In our own country, Cranmcr 
The first genuine one, acknowledged by was degraded by order of’ the bloody 
all the learned* as such, is a letter, of queen* Man 7 . They dressed him in 
Pope Siricius, written in the year .>85, episcopal robes, macle only of canvas ; 
to Ilimcrus, bishop Tarragona, in ' put the mitre on his head, and the pas- 
Spain, concerning some disorders which toral staff in his hand, and in tfiis attiie 
had crept into *the churches of Spain, showed him to the people, and then 
Gnitian published a collection of decre- stripped him piece. by piece, 
tals, containing all the ordinances made IJE1STS, a class of people whose 
bv the popes till the year 1150. Gregory distinguishing character it is, not to 
IX. in 1227, following the example of profess any particular form or system 
Theodosius and Justinian, formed a con- of religion ; but only to acknowledge 
stitution of his own, collecting into one the existence of a God, and to follow 
body all the decisions and all the causes the light and law of Nifturc, rejecting 
•which served to advance the papal revelation and opposing Christianity, 
powpr; which collection of decretals The name of deists seems, to have been 
was called the Pentateuch , because it II first assumed, as the denomination of a 
contained five books. _ Ij party, about the middle of the Kith cen- 

DEI)lCAT10N r a fcligious cere- turv, by some gentlemen in France and 
mony, whereby any person or thing is Italy, who were desirous of tlm’s dis- 
solemnly consecrated, or set apart to guising their opposition to Christianity 
the service of* God and the purposes of by a more honourable appellation thaii 
religion. ... that of atheists. Vii%t, an eminent re* 

1 he use ofMcdications is very ancient, former, mentions certain persons in his 
both among the worshippers of the true 1 epistle dedicatory, prefixed to the se- 
God, and among the heathens. Intheliconcl volume of his Instruction (7ire- 
Scripture wc meet with dedications of || tie?ine: 9 published in 1653, who called 
the tabernacle, altars, &c. Under (l themselves by a new name, that of 
Christianity dedication is only applied J deists. These, he tells us, professed tn 
to a church, and is properly the consc- j believe in God, but shewed no n gard 
oration thereof. See Consecration, j to Jesus Christ, and considered the doc- 
DEFENCE. See Self-defence, ' trine of the apostles and evangelists as 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, fables and dreams. He adds that they 
{Fidei Defensor ,) a peculiar title be- j langlftxl at all religion, though they out- 
longing to the king of England ; as CYt- , wardly conformed to the religion of 
iholicus to the king of Spam, and Chris - j those with whom they lived, or whom 
tianissimus to the king of France. 1 they wished to please, or feared to uf- 
These titles were given by the popes of jl fend. Some, he observed, professed tn 
Rome. That of Fidei Defensor was first believe the immortality of the soul; 
conferred by Leo X. on king Henry others denied both this doctrine and that 
VIII. for writing against Martin Lu- of providence. Many of them were con* 
ther; and the bull for it bears date sidered as persons of acute and subtile 
quinta id us, October 1521, It was af- ^genius, and took pains in disseminating 
terwards confirmed by Clement VII. their notions. Tnc deists hold, that, 
But the pope, on Henry's suppressing considering the multiplicity of religions, 
-the houses of religion, at the time of the the numerous pretences to revelation. 
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And the precarious arguments generally 
advanced in proof thereof, the best anil 
surest way is to return to the simplicity 
(if nature, and the belief of one Go^l ; 
which is the only troth agreed to bv all 
nations. They complain, that the free- 
dom of thinking and reasoning is op- 
pressed under the yoke of religion, and 
that the minds of 'men are tyrannized 
(Tver, by the necessity imposed on them 
of believing inconceivable mysteries, 
aivl contend that nothing should be re- 
quired to be assented to or believed but 
what their reason clearly conceives. 
The distinguishing character of modem 
deists is, that they discard all pretences 
to revelation as the effects of imposture 
or enthusiasm. They profess a regard 
for natural religion, though they arc far 
from being agreed in their notions con- 
cerning it. 

They are classed by some of their own 
writers into mortal and immortal de- 
ists ; the latter acknowledging a future 
state ; and the former denying it, or re- 
resen tihg it as veiy uncertain. I)r. 
'larke distinguishes four sorts of deists. 
1. Those who pietcnd to believe the 
existence of an eternal, infinite, inde- 
pendent, intelligent Being, who made 
the world, without concerning himself 
in the government of it.— ft 2. Those who 
believe the being and natural provi- 
dence ftf tfod, but deny the difference 
of actions as morally good or evil, re- 
solving it into the arbitrary constitution 
of human laws ; and therefore they sup- 
pose that God takes no notice of them. 
With respect to both these classes, he 
observes that their opinions can con- 
sistently terminate in nothing but down- 
light atheism-— Those \/ho, having 
right apprehensions concerning the na- 
ture, attributes, and all-governing pro- 
vidence of Govl, seem also to have some 
notion of his moral perfections ; though 
they consider them as transcendent, and 
such in nature and degree, that we can 
form no true judgment, nor argue witn , 
any certainty concerning them : but they j 
deny the immortality of human souls; 
alleging that men perish at death, and 
that the present life is the whole u of hu- 
man existence-— 4. Tlwse who believe 
the existence, perfections, and provi- 
dence of God, tne obligations of natural 
religion, and a state of future retribu- 
tion, on the evidence of the light of Na- 
ture, without a divine revelation; such 
as. these, he says, arc the only true de- 
ists : but their principles, he apprehends, 
should lead them to embrace Chris- 
tianity j and therefore he concludes that 
there is now no consistent scheme of j 

deism in the world. The first deistical 
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II winter of any note that appeared in this 
" country was Herbert, baron of Cher- 
bury. He lived and wrote in the se- 
venteenth ccnturv. His book De Veri- 
tate was first published at Paris in 1624. 
This, together with his book De Causts 
Krrorum, and his treatise De Religion e 
JjiicU were afterwards pubUslied in Lon- 
don. His celebrated work De Religion r 
( Sentiiium was published at Amsterdam 
in 1663 in 4to., aiuj in 1700 in 8vo.; and 
an English translation of it was publish- 
ed at London in 1705. As he was one 
of the first that formed deism into a 
system, and asserted the sufficiency, 
universality, and absolute perfection of 
natural religion, with a view to discard all 
extraordinary revelation as useless and 
needless, we shall subjoin the fiv e fun- 
damental articles of this universal reli- 
gion. They are these : 1. There is one 
supreme God. — 2. That he is chiefly to 
bC'worshipped. — 3. That piety and vii^ 
tue are the principal part of his woi'- 
ship. — 4. That wc must repent of oui 
ins ; and if we do so, God will pardon 
them. — 5. That there are rewards fi r 
good men and punishments for bad men. 
both here and Hereafter. A number of 
advocates have appeared in the same 
cause; and however they may have 
differed among themselves, they have 
been agreed in their attempts of invali- 
dating tfhe evidence and authority of di- 
vine revelation. Wc might mention 
Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Collins, Wool- 
ston, Tindall, Morgan, Chubb, lord Bo- 
lingbroke. Heme, (ribbon, Paine, and 
some add lord Shaftesbury to the num- 
ber. Among foreigners, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Condorcct, and nutny other cele- 
brated French authors, have rendered 
.hem selves conspicuous by their deisti- 
cal writings. “Hut,” as one observes, 
“the friends of Christianity have no 
reason to regret the free and unreserved 
discussion which their religion has un- 
dergone. Objections have been stated 
and urged in their full force, and as 
j fully answered ; arguments and raillery 
have been repelled: and the controv ersy 
between Christians and deists lias called 
forth a great number of excellent writers, 
who have illustrated both the doctrines 
and evidences of Christianity in a nuufr- 
ner that will ever reflect honour on their 
names, tirtd be of lasting service to the 
cause of genuine religion, and the best 
interests of mankind.” See articles 
Christianity, Infidelity, Inspira- 
tion, and Scripture, in this work. 

I .eland 9 a View of Deistical Writers ; 
Sermons at Boyle's I set ure ; Ha ly bur- 
ton's Mitural Religion insufficient ; 
Leslie's Short Method with the Deists ; 
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liishoft llatso?i 9 s Mology for the Bible ; || earth; unless perhaps they had been 
Fuller's (losfiel of Christ Us own W 7/- retained there by a miracle ; in that 
ness ; Bishofi Porte us'* Charge to the case, Moses no doubt, would have re- 
Clergi/, for 1794 ; and his summary of kited the miracle, as he did that of the 
the Evidences of Christianity. waters of the Red S*a, &c. It may also 

DEITY OF CHRIST. See Jesus be observed, that in regions far remote 
Christ. from the Euphrates and Tigris, \ia 

DELUGg, the floo^ which over- Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
flowed and destroyed the earth. This England, &c. there are frequently found 
flood makes one of the most considers!- in places many scores of leagues from 
blc cpochas in chronplogy. Its history the sea, and even in the tops of high 
is given by Moses, Gen. vi. and mountains, whole trees sunk deep unyer 
Its time is fixed by the best chronologers ground, as also teeth and bones of ani- 
to the year from the creation 1656, mals, fishes entire, sea-shells, ears of 
answering tef the year before Christ core, ike. petrified ; which the best 
2293. From this flood, the state of the naturalists are agreed cow Id never have 
world is divided into diluvian and ante- come there but by the deluge. That 
diluvian . ' the Greeks and western nations had 

Men who have not paid that regal'd some knowledge of the flood, has never 
to sacred history as it deserves, hfve been denied ; and the Mussulman, Chi- 
cavilled at the account given of an uni- nese, and Americans, have traditions 
versal deluge, ^heir objections priori- of the deluge. The ingenious Mr. 
pally # turn upon three points : 1. The Bryant, in his Mythology, has pretty 
want of any direct history of that event clearly proved that the deluge, so far 
by the profane writers %f antiquity. — 2. from being unknown to the heathen 
The apparent impossibility of account- world at large, is in reality conspicuous 
ing for the quantity of wateV necessary throughout every one of their acts of 
to overflow the whole earth to such a . religious worship. In India, also, Sir 
depth as it is said to have been. — .And, j William Jones has discovered, that in 
3. There appearing no necessity for an i the oldest mythological books of that 
universal deluge, as the same end might | country, there is Such an account of the 
have been accomplished by a partial | deluge, as corresponds sufficiently with 
one. that of JVIoses. • m 

To the above arguments we oppose [ Various have been the conjectures of 
tfie plain declarations of Scripture. God j learned men as to the natural causes of 
declared to Noah that he was resolved the deluge . Some have supposed that 
to destroy every thing that had breath J a quantity of water was created on pur- 
under heaven, or had life#on the earth, pose, and at a proper time annihilated 
by a flood of waters ; such was the iy Divine power. Dr. Burnet supposes 
threatening, such was the execution, the primitive earth to have been no 
'Fhe waters, ftfoses assures us, covered more than a crust investing the water 
the whole earth, buried all the moun- contained ii^the ocean 4 and in the cen- 
tains ; every tiding perished therein that tral abyss which he and others suppose 
had life, excepting Noah and those with to exist in the bowels of the esirtn at 
him in the ark. Can an universal dc- the time of the flood, this outward crust 
luge be more clearly expressed ? If the breke in a thousand pieces, and sunk 
deluge had only been partial, there had down . among the water, which thus 
been no necessity to spend an hundred spouted up in vast cataracts, and 
years in the building of an ark, and ! flowed the whole surface. Others, sup- 
shutting up all sorts of animals therein, I posing a sufficient fund of water in the 
in order to re-stock the wftrld: they j sea or abyss, think that the shifting of 
had been easily and readily brought the earth # s centre of gravity drew after 
from those parts of the worla not over- it the ureter out of the channel, and 
flowed into those that were ; at least, overwhelmed the several parts of the 
all the birds never would have been de- , earth successively. Others ascribe it to 
strayed* as Moses says they were, soi the shock of a comet, and Mr. King sup- 
long as they had wings to bear them to [ poses it to arise from subterraneous fires 
those parts where the flood did not 1 bursting forth with great violence under 
reach. If the waters had only over- the sea. But are not most, if not all 
flowed the neighbourhood of tne Eu- these hypotheses quite arbitrary, and 
phrates and the Tigris, they could not be II without foundation from the words of 
fifteen cubits abovothe highest moun- j Moses? It is, perhaps, in vain to attempt 
tains ; there was no rising that height amounting for this event by natural 
but they must spread themselves, bv the causes, it being altogether miraculous 
laws of gravity, over the rest of the and supernatural, as a punishment to 
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men for the corruption then in the 
world. Let us be satisfied with the 
sources which Moses gives us, namely, 
the fountains of the great deep broken 
up, and the windows of heaven opened ; 
that is, the waters rushed out from the 
hidden abvss of the bowels of the earth, 
and the clouds poured down their rain 
incessantly. Let it suffice us to know, 
that all the elements are under God’s 
power; that he can dti with them as he 
pleases, and frequently in ways we are 
Ignorant of, in order to accomplish his 
own purposes. 

The principal writers on this subject 
have been itoodyard , Cockburn , Bry- 
ant, Burnet , Whixton , Stilling fleet. King, 
Calcott and T if tier. 

DEPRAVITY, corruption, a change 
from perfection to imperfection. See 
Fai.l, Sin. 

DEPREC ATORY, a term applied to 
the manner of performing some cere- 
monies in the form of prayer. The form 
of absolution in the Greet church is de- 
precate e, thus expressed — May Gad 
absolve non ; whereas in the Latin 
church it is declarative — I absolve you. 

DESCKNT of Christ into Hell. See 

iiku.. 

DESERTION, a term made use of 
to denote an unhappy state of mind, oc- ' 
cusioned by. the sensible influences of 
the divide favour being withdrawn. 
Some of the best meu in all ages have 
suffered a temporary suspension of di- 
vine enjoyments, Job xxix. 2. Ps. ii. Is. 
xlix. 14. Lam. iii. 1. Is. i. 10. The 
causes of this must not be attributed to 
the Almighty, since he is always the 
same, but must^ arise from ourselves. 
Neglect of dutv, improper views of Pro- 
vidence, self-confidence, a* worldly spi- 
rit, lukewarmness of mind, inattention 
to the means of grace, or open trans- 
gression, may be considered as leading 
to this state. As (til things however, 
are under the divine control, s'o c**en 
desertion, • r, as it is sometimes cxpi ess- 
ed in Sniptnre, “the hidings of God’s 
face,” may be useful to excite humility, 
exercise faith and patience, detach us 
from tbe world, prompt to mere vigorous 
action, bring us to look, more tS God 
the fountain of happiness, conform us to 
his word, and increase our desires for 
that state of blessedness which is to 
come. Hervey's Ther. and As/:, dial. 

-Watts's Mcdit. on Job, xxiii. 3.; 
Lambert's tier. vol. i. ser. 16.; Rlavel's 
Works, \ oi. i. p. 167. folio. 

DESU&E is an eagerness to obtain or 
enjoy air object which we suppose toube 
good. Those desires, says l)r. Watts, 
that arise without any express ideas of 


the goodness 1 or agreeableness of their 
object to the mind beforehand, such as 
hunger, thirst, &c.; arc called appetites. 
Thpse which arise from our perception 
or opinion of an object as good or agree- 
able, are most properly called passions . 
Sometimes both these are united. If 
our desire to <\o or receive; good be not 
violent, it is called a simple inclination 
or propensity. When it rises high, it is 
termed longing: when our desires set 
our active powers at work to obtain the 
very same good, or the same sort of 
good, which another desires, it is called 
emulation . Desire of pleasures of sense, 
is called sensuality; of honour, is called 
ambition; of riches, covetousness. The 
objects of a good man’s desires are, that 
God may be glorified, ljis sins forgiven 
ahd subdued, his affections enlivened 
and placed on God as the supreme ol>- 
ject of love, his afflictions sanctified, 
;«id his life devoted to the service of 
God, Prov. xi. 23. Ps. cv. 19. 

DESPAIR,’ (he loss of hope; that 
state of mind in which a person loses 
his confidence in the divine merev. 

Some of the best antidotes against de- 
spair, says one, may be taken from the 
consideration, 1. Of the nature of God, 
his goodness, mercy, &c. — 2. The tes- 
timony of God: he hath said, he dc- 
siretli not the death of the sinner. — 3. 
Fronihthe works of God: he hath gi\ en 
his Son to die. — 4. From his promises, 
Hcb. xiii. 5. — 5. From his command: 
he hath comnjanded us to confide in his 
merev. — 6. t From his expostulations, 
ike. liaxter on Religious Melancholy ; 
Claude's Rssaus, p. 388, Robinson’s 
edit.; Gisborne's Scrmqii on Religious 
Despondency f. 

OBSTRUCTIONISTS, those who 
believe that the final punishment threat- 
ened in the Gospel to the wicked and 
impenitent consists not in an eternal 
preservation in misery arid torment, but 
m a total extinction of being, and that 
the sentence of annihilation snail be ex- 
ecuted with more or less torment, pre- 
ceding or attending the final period, in 
proportion to tjic greater or less guilt 
of the criminal. 

The name assumed by this denomi- 
nation, like those of many others, takes 
for granted the question m dispute, viz. 
that the Scripture woixl destruction 
means annihilation: in strict propriety 
of speech, they should be called «lnm- 
hihitionists. The doctrine is largely 
maintained in the sermons of Mr. Sa- 
muel Bourn, of Birrningham; it was held 
also by Mr. J.N. Scott; Mr. John Taylor, 
of Norwich ; Mr. Marsom ; and many 
Others 
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In defence- of the system/ Mr. Bourn 
argues as follows: There are many pas- 
sages of Scripture in which the ultimate 
punishment to which wicked men shall 
£c adjudged is defined, in the most pre- 
cise and intelligible terms, to be an ever- 
• • lasting destniction^jrom the power of 
God, which is eqiHily abte to destroy 
as to preserve. So when our Saviour is 
fortifying the minds of his disciples 
against tne power of man, by an awe of 
the far greater power of God, and the 
punishment of nis justice, he <“xpxes$- 
cth himself thus : Fear not them Wifit 
kill the body , &nd after that have \,no 
more that they can do ; fear him who is 
able to destroy . both soul and body in 
hell. Here he plainly proposes the de- 
struction of the soul (not its endless pair 
and misery]) as the ■ultimate object of 
the divine displeasure, and the greatest 
object of our fear. *And when he says, 
These %hall go away into everlasting' 
punishment, vut the righteous into life 
eternal \ it appears evident that by that 
eternal punishment which is set in oppo- 
sition to eternal life , is not meant any 
kind of life, however miserable, but the, 
same which the apostle expresses by 
everlasting destruction from the pre- 
sence find' power of the Lord. TJie very 
term, death , is most frequently made 
use of to signify the end of wicked men 
jpidther world, or the final eftedt of 
divine justice in their punishment. The 
wages nf sin (saith the apostle) is death; 
but eternal life is the gift of God , 
through Christ Jesus our Lord. See 
also liom. viii. 6. * 

To imagine that by the term death is 
meant an cternal#life, though in a con- 
dition of extreme misery, seems, ac- 
cording to him, .to be confounding all 
propriety and meaning of words. Death, 
when applied to the end of wicked men 
in a future state, he says properly de- 
notes a total extinction of life and hieing. 
It n :on tribute, he adds, to fix this 
meaning, if we observe that the' state fo 
which temporal death reduces men is 
usually termed by our Saviour and his 
apostles, sleep; because from this death 
the soul shall' he raised to life again : hut 
from the other, which is fully and pro- 
perly death, and of which the former Is 
font an image or shadow, there is po re- 
covery ; it is an eternal death , an Ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of 
. the Lord , and the glory of his power. 

He next proceeds to the figures by 
, which the eternal punishment of wicked 
men is described, andrfinds tnem per- 
fectly agreeing to establish the same 
doctrine. One figure or comparison, 
•often used, is that of combustible mate- , 
13 


rials thrown into a fire, which will con- 
sequently be entirely consumed, if the 


li meaning is, a total, irrevocable destruc- 
|j tion : for , as the tree that bringeth not 

I I \ forth good fruit is hewn down and cast 
! into the fire , and is destroyed ; as the 
j useless chaff, when separated from the 
I good grain, is set 6n fire, and, if the fire ■ 
| foe not quenched,- is consumed ; so, he* 
thinks, it plainly appears, that the image 
of unquenchable or everlasting fire is not 
intended to signify the degree or dura- 
ji tion of torment, But the absolute ccr- 
; tainty. of destruction, beyond all possi- 
|| biiity of .recovery. So the cities of So- 
dom and Gomorrah are said to have 
suffered the vengeance of an eternal 
\fire ; ' that is, they were so effectually 
Jconsumed, or destroyed, that they could 
it never be rebuilt ; the* phrase, eternal 
| fire, signifying the irrevocable destruc- 
tion of those cities, not the dcgrqje 
diffation of the misery of the inhabitants 
who perished. 

The images of the worm that dicth 
not , and the fire that is nut quenched , 
r used jn Mark ix. 43, are set in opposi 
! tion to entering into life, and intended t< 

I denote a period o£ life and existence. 

II Our Savour expressly assi^n^ differ- 
ent degrees ff future misery, in propor- 
tion to men*s respective degrees of guilt, 
Luke xii. 47, 48. But if all wicked men 
shall suffer torments without end, how 
can any of them be said to suffer but a 
few stripes ? All ^degrees and distinc- 
tions of punishment seem swallowed 
up in the notion of never-ending or in- 
finite misery. • 4 

Finally, death and eternal destruc- 
tion, or annihilation, is properly stvied 
in the New Testament an everlasting 
punishment, ‘as it. is irrevocable and un- 
alterable forever ; and it is most strictly 
and literally styled, an everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord , 
and from the glory of his payer. 

Dr. Edwards, m nis answer to Dr. 
Cihauncey, on the salvation of all men , 
says that ^iis schcmp was provisionally 
retained , by Dr. C.: i. e. in case the 
scheme Of universal, salvation should fifil 
him : and therefore Dr. E., in his ex- 
amination of that work, appropriates 
a ' chap ter to the cqnsiderfittai of it. 
Among other reasonings agaiirot it are 
thdKbllowing: 

1. The different degrees of punish- 
ment which the wicked will suffer ac- 
cording to their works, proves that it 
docs hot consist in annihilation, which 
admits of no degrees. 

T 
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2. If it be said that the punishment of || flown to hell they “believe and trc 
the wicked, though it will end in anni- ble ;** they are reserved in chains urn 
hilation, yet shall be preceded by tor- , darkness, to the judgment of the gn 
ment, and that this will be of different! day; they cried, saying, “What li: 
degrees according to the degrees of sin ; wc to do with thee ? Art thou come to 
it may be replied, this is making it to be | torment us before our time?” Could the 
compounded partly of torment, and devils but persustfe themselves they 
partly of annihilation. The latter also should be uimihilatff, they would believe 
appears to be but a small part of future and l>e at case rather than tremble, 
punishment, for lhat # alone will be in- 5. The .Scriptures explain their o’ 

* flicted on the least sinner, and on ac- meaning-' in the use of such terms as 
' count ofthc least sin ; and that all punish- death , destruction, See. The second 
ment which will be inflicted on any per- ’death is expressly said to consist in being 
son above that which is due to the feast cqM into the lake of fire and brimstone , 
sin, is to consist in torment. Nay, if we anfl as having a part ih that lake , Rev. 
can form any idea in the present state xx. 14, xxi. 8 : which doeS not describe 
of what would be dreadful or desirable annihilation, nor can it be made to con- 
in another, instead of its being any pun- sist with it The phrase cut him asun- 
ishment to be annihilated after a long ffrr, Matt. xxiv. 51. is as strong as those 
series of torment, it must be a deliver- of death , or destruction ; vet that Ls 
ance, to which the sinner would look made to consist of having their fiortion 
forward with anxious desire. And is it with hypocrites , where shall be weeping 
credible that this was the termination and gnashing of teeth. 
of torment that our Lord held up to his 6. The happiness of the righteous does 

disciples as an object of dread? Can j not consist in ’eternal being, but in ctcr- 
this t) i the destruction of body and sbul nal well-being; and as the punishment 
in hell ? ls it credible that everlasting of the wicked stands every where op- 
dcstruotion from the presence of the I posed to it, it must consist not in; the loss 
Lord, and from the glory of his power, J of being, but of well-being , and in suffer- 
sliould constitute only a part, and a ing the contrary, 
small part, of future punishment; and The .great Dr. Watts mav be romi- 
sucli too, as, after a 1 series of torment, dered, in some measure, a destruction- 
must, next to being made happy, be the 1st ; since it was his opinion tiiat the 
most acceptable thing tha£ could befall children of lingodlv parents who die in 
them ? Can this be the object threatened infancy are annihilated. See Ann ih i- 
by such language, as recompensing tri- nation, IIkll; Bourn's Sermons; Dr. 
b ulation , and taking vengeance in fla- Edwards Oil the Salvatmi of all Men 
fining fire? 2 Thes. i. Is it possible that strictly examined; Adams's View of 
God should threaten, them with putting Religions. 
an end to their miseries? Moreover, this DETRACTION, in the native 
destruction is not described as the con- 1| portance of the word- signifies the with- 
elusion of a Succession fcf torments, but drawing or taking oft" from a tiling; and 
as taking place immediately after the as it is applied to the reputation, it de- 
last judgment. When Christ shall come notes the impairing or lessening a man 
to be glorified in his* saints, then shall in point of fame, rendering him less va- 
thc wicked be destroyed. luedand esteemed bv others. Dr. Har- 

3. Everlasting destruction from the j row observes (Works, vol. i. scr. 19,) 

presence of the Lord, and ford the glory that it 1 differs from slander, which in- 
of his power , cannot mean aivninilation, volves an imputation of falsehood ; from 
lor that would be no exertion’ of divine reviling, which includes bittei and foul 
power, but merely the suspension of langur^e; and from censuring, which is 
it : for let the upholding power of God of .a more general purport, extending in- 
bc withheld for qne morne.it,. and the differently to all kinds of persons, qunli- 
wholc creation would sink into no- ties, and actions; but detraction espo- 
thing. b t daily respects worthy persons, good 

4. The punishment of wicked m^n qualities, and laudable* actions, th.e re- 
will he the same as that of wicked an- nutation *of which it aimeth to destroy, 
gelsj MQL«xxv. 41. Depart ye cursed ', It is a fault opposed to candour. 

into everlasting fire, prepared for the |] Nothing can Tbc more incongruous with 
devil and his angels. Rut the pumsh- the spirit of the Gospel, the example of 
ment of wicked angels consists not in I Christ, the command of God, and the 9 

nihil at ion, but torment. Shell isjtheir love of mankind, than a spirit of drtrac- 
pre>ent punishment in a degree, and tion ; and yet there are many who 
sdtSh in a greater degree will be their jj never seem happy but when they are 
punishment hereafter. They arc “ cast j] employed in this work: they feed and 
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Jive upon the* supposed infirmities of our Saviour’s divine example, a diffusive 
others ; thev allow excellence to none ; charity for mej of all denominations, a 
they depreciate every tiling that is generous and unwearied self-denial, a 
praise- wortln ; and, possessed of no godd tot: if resignation to Pi evidence, an in- 
thunsehes, they think all others arc. creasing esteem for the Gospel, with 
like them. “O ! my soul, come thou not clearer and firn\er hopes of that immor- 
into their secret j unto their assembly, till life which it lias brought to light” 
mine honour hf not thou united.” " j DEUTEROC ANODIC AL,' in the 
DEVIL, Aia&Jbf, calumniator, or shin- school theology, an appellation given to 
derer; a fallen angel, especially the chief ’ certain books of holy Scripture, which, 
of them. He is called Abudclon in He- were added to the canon after the rest,.' 
brew, Apollyou in Greek, that* is, dc- either by reason they were not wrote 
strnycr. — Angel of- the bottomless pit, till. after the compilation of the canon, 
Rev. ix. 11. — P^nce of the world, John or by reason of some dispute as to their 
xii. 31. — Prince of darkness, Eph. vi. 12. candnicity. The word is Greek, being 
— A roaring lion, and an ad\ ersary, 1 compounded .of farefet, second; ami 
Pet. v. 8.— A sinner from tlie beginning, K*vovur*, canonical . . 

1 John iii. 8. — Beelzebub, Matt. xii. 24.-— The Jews, it is certain, acknowledged 

•Accuser, Rev. xii. 10. — Belial, 2 Cor. vi.*H several books in their canon, which were 

.—Deceit lt, Rev. xx. 10. — Dragon, || put there later than the rest. They say 
iev. xii. 3.— Liar, John viii. 44.— rLevia- 1 that under Esdras, a great assembly of 
than, Is. xxtii. 1 .— ^-Ifucifcr, Is. xiv. 12. — >their doctors, which they call, by way 
Muvdcnfl*, John viii. 44. — Serpent, Is. of eminence, the. great synatrogite, made 
ii. 1. — Satan, Job ii. 6.*-Tormentor, the collection of the sacred books which 
Matt, xviii. 34- — The god of this world, we now have in the Hebrew Old *IVs~ 

2 (’or. iv. 4. See Sata.v. tament; and they agree that they put 

DEVOTEE, in the primary sense of hooks therein* which had not been so he- 

tlic word, means a person wholly given fore the Babylonish captivity; Such :.s 
tip to acts of piety and devotion ; but it t|)osc of Daniel, Ezekiel, Huggai," ike. 
is usually understood, in a bro sense, to and those of Esdrfts and Nehemiah. 
denote u bigot, or superstitious person. | And the Romish church has since added 
DEVOTION, a religious and fervent j others to the canon, that wckc not, and 
exercise of, some public act of religion, could not fit* in the canon of tlie Jews, 
o’* a temper and disposition of the mind * by reason some <^f them were not cmn- 
rightly a fleeted with such exercises. It | posed till alter : such as the book of Ec- 
is also taken for certain religious prac- clcsiasticus, with sevral of the apocry- 
t'rts which a person makes g a rule to pluxl books, as the Maccabees, Wisdom , 
dLcluirge regularly. "Wherever the ike. Others were added still later, by 
il and unadulterated spirit of Chris- reason their canonicity had not been yet 
n devotion pre\ ails, its immediate ob- examined; and till such examen and 
bf* tp adore the perfections of judgment they, might betset aside at 
God; to entertain with reverence and pleasure. Rut since that church has 
complacence the various intimations of pronounced as to the canonicity of those 
Ill's pleasure, .especially those contained books, there is no more room now for 
m holy. writ;* to acknowledge our abso- her members to. doubt of them, than 
lute dependence on and infinite obliga- there was foivthe Jews to doubt of those 
ti'ms to him ; to confess aiul lament the u of the canon of Esdras. And the deu- 
disorders of our nature, and the trails- j teroranouical books arc with them 
gressions of our lives ; to implore his j canonical as the proto-canonical ; the 
grace and mercy through Jesus Christ ; ! only difference between them consisting 
to intercede for our brethren of man- || in this, that tlie canonicity of the one 
Kind ; to pray for the propagation and' was not generally known, examined, and 
establishment -of truth, righteousness, settled, as soon as tliat of the others, 
and peace, "on earth ; in fine, to long foi* The deutcrocanonical books in the 
a more entire conformity to the*will of modem canon arc, the book of Esther, 
(iod, and to breathe after the everlast- ( either the whole, or at least the seven 
ir.^ enjoyment of his friendship. The II last chapters thereof; the epistle to the 
dVects of such a spirit habitually che- jj Hebrews;. that of James, and that of 
fished, and feelingly expressed ’ before j| Jude; the second of St. Peter, the sc- 
hini must surely .be important and hap- |j cond and third of St. John, and the Rc- 
py. Among these may be reckoned a relation. The deuterocanonical parts of 
profound humility in the sight of Gd8, j] book# arc, the hymn of the three chil- 
a high veneration for his presence and n dren ; the prayer of Azariah ; tho liis- 
attributes, an ardent zeal for his wor- jj tories of Susannah, of Bel and the Dra- 
frhip and honour, a constant imitation of gon ; tho last cliapler of St. Mark ; tho 
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bloody sweat ; and the appearance of but Charles V. prohibited the holding 
the angel related in &£. Luke, chap, this assembly. — 7. The diet of Ratisbon, 
xxii. and the history of the adulterous ip 1541, was held for re-uniting the Pro- 
woman St. John, chap.* viii. Sec testantswith the Roman Catholics. The 
Canon. emperor named three Roman Catholics 

DIET, an assembly. of the states of and three Protestant divines, to agree. 
Germany. We shall* only take notice, upon articjps. The Roman Catholics 
in this place of the more remarkable were, Julius Phlug, John Groppcr, and 
of those which have been held on the John Eckius ; the Protestants were, 
affairs of religion. 1. The diet of Augs- Philip Mel ancthon, Martin Bucer, and 
burgh, in the year 1530, was assembled John Pistorius; but, after a whole 
to re-umte the princes of the empire, in month's ‘consultation, they- could agree 
relation to some religious matters. The upon no more than five or six articles ; 
emperor himself presided in this assem- which the emperor consented the Pro- 
blv with the greatest magnificence ima- testants should retain, forbidding them 
giiiable. The elector of Saxony, follow- to solicit any body to change the ancient 
ed by several princes, presented the religion. — 8. The diet of' Ratisbon, in 
confession of faith, called the confession 1546, decreed that the council of 'Trent 
of AugiSburgh. The emperor ended the* 1 was to be followed, which was opposed 
diet with a" decree, that no alteration oy the Protestant deputies ; and this 
should be made m the doctrines and c^- caused a war against them.— 9. The diet 
remonies of the Romish church till the? of Ratisbon, in \ 5 $ 7 \ demanded a con- 
council should oitler it otherwise. — 2. fcrcnce between some famous doctors 
The diet of Augsburgh, in 1547, was of both parties,; which conference was 
held on account of the electors being held at Worms, in September, between 
divided concerning the decisions of the twelve Roman Catholic and twelve Lu- 
council of Trent. The emperor dc- theran divines ; but was soon dissolved 
marnled that tlys management of that I by the Lutherans being divided among 
affair should be referred to him ; aiic\ it ! themselves. — 10. The diet of Spire, in 
was resolved, that every one should con- 1526. In^his assembly (wherein presi- 
form to the decisions of the council. — ded the archduke Ferdinand) the duke 
3. The diet of Augsburgh, in 1548, was of Saxony v and the landgrave of Hesse, 
asfcmfileri to examine so?i{ memorials demanded the free exercise of the Lu- 
rekiting to the confession of faith; but, theran religion: upon which it was de- 
the commissioners not agreeing toge- creed, that the emperor should be de- 
ther, the emperor named three divines, j| sired to call a general, or national, enun- 
who drew the design of this famous in- ||cil in Gci^any within a year, and that, 
terim, so well known in Germany and in the meari time, everyone should have 
elsewhere. See Intkrim. — 4. The diet liberty of conscience. — 11. The diet of 
of Augsburgh, in 1550. In this assem- Spire, in 1529, degreed, that in the 
blv, the eniperor com plained that the countries which had' embraced the new # 
interim was not observed, and demanded religion, it should be lawful to continue 
that all should submit to the council, in it till the next council ; but that no 
which they were going to renew at Roman Catholic should be allowed to 
Trent; which submission was resolved ( turn Lutheran Against this decree six 
upon hya plurality of vptes. — 5. The! Lutheran pVinces, vj/.. the elector of 
diet nf Nuremberg,' in 1523. Here pope - Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburg, 
Adrian Vlth’s nuncio demanded t!ie| the two dukes of Lunenburg, the land- 
cxcrotion of Leo Xth’s bull, and Charles grave of Hesse, and the prince of An- 
Yth Vxlict against Luther. But the as- bait, with the deputies of fourteen im- 
sembly drew up a ILt of grievances, perial towns, protested in writing; from 
wnich were reduced to an Jjundred ar- which soleTnn protestation came the fa- 
tides, some whereof aimed at the de- mous name of Protestants, which the 
stmetion of the pope’s authority, and Lutherans presently after* took. — 12. 
the discipline of the* Romish church; The diet of Worms, in 1521. In this as- 
liowevcr, they consented that the Lu- sembly, Luther, being charged by the 
therans should be commanded not to pope’s nuncio with heresy, and refusing 
write against the Roman Catholics.— to recant, thc | emperor, by his edict ot 
6. The diet of Nuremberg, in 1524. In May 26, before all the princes of Gcr- 
tliis assembly, the Lutherans having the ( * , r , publicly outlawed him. 

advantage, it was decreed that the pope j, DIFFIDENCE, distrust, want of con- 
sliould call a council in Germany; but fidence in ourselves. Dillidenctv savs 
that, in the mean time, an assembly J Dr. Johnson, may check resolution and 
should be held at Spire, to determine ;| obstruct performance, but compensates 
what wfts to be believed and practised ; *1 its. embarrassment by more important 
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advantages ; it conciliates the proud, 
and softens the severe; averts envy 
from excellence, and censure from 1 mis; 
carriage. 

‘DIGGERS, a denomination which 
"•Sprung up in Germany, in the fifteenth 
century; so espied because they dug 
tlieir assemblies under ground in caves 
and forests. They derided the church, 
its ministers and sacraments. 

DILIGENCE, Christian, is constan- 
cy in the performance of. all those du- 
ties enjoined us in God’s sacred word. 
]t include.? activity and vigour-pwatclf- 
fulncss against intruding objects— firm- 
ncss,and resolution— .patience and per- 
severance. 'file shortness of our time ; 
the importance of our work ; the plea- 
sure which arises from discharging du- 
ty ; the uncertainty of the time of our 
dissolution ; the consciousness we do not 
labour in vain ; together with the exam- 
ple of Cfirist and all good men, should 
excite us to the most unwearied dili- 
gence in the cause of God, of truth, and 
our own souls. • 

DIMISSOKY LETTER, a letter gi- 
ven by a bishop to a candidate for holy 
orders, having a title in his diocese, di- 
rected to some other bishop, and giving 
leave for the bearer to be ordained by 
him. 

DIOCESE, the circuit of every •bi- 
shop's jurisdiction. It is formed from 
the Greek Sioixnan, government. ’ 

DIRECTORY, a kind of regulation 
for the performance of religious wor- 
ship, drawn up by the asschibly of di- 
vines in England, at the instance of tl\c 
parliament, in 1644. It was designed to 
' supply the place of the Liturgy, or Book 
of Common P raver, the use of which 
they had abolished. It consisted of some 
general heads, which were to be mana- 
ged and filled up at discretion ; for it 
prescribed flo form of prayer, or cir- 
cumstances of external worship, nor 
obliged the people to any responses, ex- 
cepting Amen. The substance of it is 
as follows: — It forbids all salutations 
and civil ceremony in the churches ; — 
the residing the scriptures in the con- 
gregation is declared to be part of the 
pastoral office ; — all the canonical books 
of the old and New Testament (but not 
of the Apocrypha) arc to be publicly 
read in the vulgar tongue : how large a 
jxnlion is to be read at once, is left to 
■ the minister, who has likewise the li- 
berty of expounding, when he judges it 
necessary. It prescribes heads for the 
prayer before sermon ; it delivers riflbs 
tor preaching the word; the introduc- 
' tion to the text must henhort and clear, 
drawn from the worthy or context, or 


some parallel place of Scripture. In 
dividing the text, the minister is to rc- 
gardjthc order of the matter more than 
,| that of the words: he is not to burden 
|| the memory of his audience with too 
ij many divisions, nor perplex their un- 
derstanding with logical phrases and 
terms of aits : he is not to start unne- 
cessary objections ; and he is to be very 
sparing in citations from, ecclesiastical 
or other human writers, ancient or mo- 
dern, &c. The Directory recommends 
the use of the Lord’s Prayer, as the most 
perfect model of devotion; it forbids 
private or lay persons to administer bap- 
tism, and enjoins it to be performed in 
the face of the congregation ; it orders 
the communion-table at the Lord’s sup- 
per to be so placed, that the tom muni- 
cants may sit about it. It also brdens, 
tjiat tin? sabbath be kept with the great 
■cst strictness, both publicly and privato- 
ly ; that marriage be solemnized by a 
I lawful minister of the word, who is* to 
give counsel to, and pray for the par- 
ties that the sick be visited bv the mi- 
nister under whose charge they are ; the 
[jclead tb be buried without any prayers 
or religious ccremqnies ; that (lays of 
fasting are to be observed when the 
.. judgments of CoWare abroad, or when 
ksomc important blessings arc, desired ; 
Pthat diii s thank sgiiiug for iticicics 
!l received be also observed ; and, lastly, 
that singing of Psalms together in the 
congregation is the duty of Christians. 
In an appendix to this "Directory it is 
ordered, that all festivals, vulgarly call- 
ed holy days, arc to be abolished; that 
no day is to be kept but the Lord's day; 
and that as no, place is enable of any 
holiness under pretence of consecration, 
so neither is it subject to pollution by 
any superstition formerly used; and 
therefore it is hyld requisite, that the 
places of public \7brsnip now used 
|| should still be continued and employed 
1 Should the reader be desirous ot peru- 
sing this Directory at large, he may 
find it at the end oi Neale's History of 
the Puritans, 

DISCIPLE, a sclTolar or one who at- 
tends the lectures, and professes the te- 
nets of another. A disciple of Christ. \\ 
one who believes his doctrines, imbibes 
his spirit, and follows his example. See 
Christian. 

DISCIPLINE, Church, consists in 
putting church laws in execution, and 
Inflicting the penalties enjoined. Sec 
Ch UK c h 

DISCIPLINE, Book of, in the histo- 
ry of the church of Scotland, is a com- 
mon order drawn up by the assembly rtf 
ministers in 1650, for the reformation 
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And uniformity to be observed m the dis- [had lie passed only for a plain 
ciplinc and policy of the Church. In this Discretion is the perfection of reason, 
hook the government of the church hv and a guide to us in all the duties of life ; 
prelates is sec aside ; kirk session.? are chiming is a kind of instinct, that only 
established; the superstitious observa- looks out after our immediate interest 
tion of fast days and saint da\s is con- ^ and welfare. Discretion is only found 
(ienmed, and other regulations far the j| men of strong sense and good undcr- 
goverimient of the. church are deter- jj standings ; cunning is often to be met 
mined. This b'«>k was approved by with in brutes themselves and in per- 
tlie privy council, and is called the first sons who are hut the fewest removes 
* # bwk of discipline. _ , from them. In khort, cunning is only the 

.DISCONTENT, uneasiness at our mimic of discretion, and may pass upon 
present state. ■ > weak men, in Ihe same manner as viva- 

M an never appears in a worse light c?cy is often mistaken for wit, and gra- 
than when he gives way to this disposi- j- vitV for Wisdom.” See PnrnhNCK. 
tion. It is at once the strongest proof of DISDAIN, contempt, as unworthy ot 

his pride, ignorance, unbelief, and re- I one’s choice. It is distinguished from 
hellion against God. Let such remcm- haughtiness thus : Ifau”h tines* is foim- 
ber, that discontent is a reflection on jkvlecl on the high opinion we have of our-* 
God’s government; .that- it cannot alter! selves; disdain on the low opinion we 
the state of things, or make them bet- I have of others. 

ter; that it is the source of the greatest j DISINTERESTED LOVE. See 
misery; that it is an absolute violation I Ski.f-i.ovk. 1 

of ( rod’s law, Heb. xiii. 5 ; and that God j * DISPENSATION, the act of deal 
lias often punished it with the most sig- ing out any thing. The two different 
nal judgments, Numb. xi. Ps. evii. See ! methods of revealing the troths of the 
Con ri.NTMKNT. I Gospel .before and after Christ’s death 

DISCRETION, prudent behaviour, are called the Old and New Testament 
arising from a knowledge of and acting | Dispensation. The dealing of God with 
agreeable to the difference of things, i his creatures in his providence is called 
“There are,” says Addison, Na 225, ! a dispensation. The state of supematu- 
Spect. “nymy more shining qualities in |ral or revealed theology may also lie di- 
thc tnhftl of man, hut thcr^'is none so "vidad into six dispensation’s. 1. From 
useful as discretion : it is this, indeed, the fall of Adam to the flood. — 2. From 
which gives a value to all the rest; Noah to the giving the law. — 5. From 
which sets them at work in their pro- that time textile time of David and the 
per times and places, and turns them to nrophcts.-jHk From David to the Rabv- 
the -ad vantage of the person who is pos- j lonisli captivity. — 5. The period from 
sessed of them. Without it, learning is] tl\at, to, the time of Christ, finishes tin* 
pedantry, and wit impertinence; virtue) Old Testament dispensation. — 6. From 
itself looks lil^e weakness: the best parts i Christ to the end or time, the Gospel 
only qualify a man to be more sprightly dispensation. The sunyrioritv of the last 
in errors, and active to his own preju- dispensation, as Dr. \\ atts observes, np- 
dioe. pears, if wc consider that it contains the 

“ Discretion is a ve^y different thing fairest and fullest representation of the 
from cunning: cu fining is, only an ac-j moral law; ami which is nfnre partiru- 
complNhment of little, mean, ungonc-j lari v explained here than in any of the 
roiis minds. Discretion points out die i; former dispensations.- -2. In this dispen- 
noblrst ends thus, sDid pursues the most;! sation the Gospel or covenant of grace 
proper and laudable methods of attain- 1 is revealed more perfectly and plainly 
rig them ; cunning has only private sel- j than ever before ; not in obscure c;x- 
\di aims, and stickfc at nollpng which Ipressions, in .types and carnal meta- 
mav make them succeed. Dwcn tion I phors, but in its own proper form and 
'iui large and i \ tended views, and, like i language. — 3. The rites and ceremonies 
:t well formed eye, commands a whole | under this dispensation are: preferable to 
horizon; cunning is a kind of short- (those informer times, and* that in thi.s 
ightedness that discovers the minutest jj respect : they arc fewer, clearer, and 
objects which are near at hand, but not 11 much more easy. — 4. 'flic Smi .f G 5 
able to discern things at a distance. Dis- who was tl real mediator th ugh all 
cretion, the more it is discovered, gives j, former dispensations, has condescended 
a greater authority to the person who ; to become the v/xthlr mediator of this 
possesses it ; cunning, when it is <once dispensation.— 5. -This dispensation is 
detected, loses its force, and makes a ! not confined to o&ie family, or tonne Ha- 
inan incapable ot bringing about even!; tion, or to a fcjlv ages of men, but it- 
those evcHts which he might have done, ; spreads througlf all the n ui.ms of the 
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earth, and reaches to the end of time. — book of Job, and Paul’s epistles, espe* 
6. The encouragements and persuasive daily. The ministry of our Lord was 
helps which Christianity gives us to ful- a perpetual controversy, and the apos- 
til the duties of the covenant, are nifich tl& came at troth by much disputing, 
• superior to those which were enjoyed Acts xv. 7. xvii. 17. xix. 8. To attend, 
under any of the former dispensations, however, to religious controversy with 
Watts's (forks, , vol. i. ser-47. 8vo. Gill's advantage, the following rules should be 
Body of Did. Introd. Kobinso?i's Htr- observed: L The question should be 
mom, ]>. 1 47. Nidglcy's Div. qu. 35. cleared from all doubtful terms and 
DISPERSION of mankind was oc- needless additions. — 2. The precise point 
rasioned by the confusion of tongues at of enquiry should be fixed.— 3. That thf 
the overthrow of Babel, Gen. xi. 9. As object aimed at be truth, and not the 
to the manner of the dispersion of the mere love of victory. — 4. Beware of 
posterity of Noah from the plain of Shi- a dogmatical spirit, and a supposition 
nar, it was undoubtedly conducted with that you are always right. — 5. Let a 
the utmost regularity and order. The strict rein be kept on the passions when 
sacred historian informs us, that they you arc' hard pushed. Vide Robinson's 
were divided in their lands : everyone, Claude, p. 245, vol. ii; Waffs on the 
according to his tongue, according to lGs Mind , chap. 10..; Beattie on Truth, 34 7, 
family, and according to his nation, Gen. &c. ; Locke on the Understanding , chap, 
x. 5, 20, 31. The cncfs of this dispersion 10. vol. iii. 

were to populate*the earth, to prevent DISSENTERS, those who separate 
idolatiV, and to display the divine wis- from the established church. The num- 
dom and power. See Confusion 9F ber of dissenters in this kingdom is very 
Tongijks. . considerable. They arc divided into 

DISPOSITION, that temper ofimind, several parties ; the chief of which arc 
which any person ]y)s^sscs. the Presbyterians, Independents, B:»p- 

I11 e\cry man, says lord Kaims, there tists, Quakers, mud Methodists. Sec 
is something original that serves to dis- , those articles, as also Noncoxfoh mists 
tinguish him from otliers, that tends to and Puritans. • 
form a character, and to make him! DISSIDENT^, a denomination ap- 
mc ck or fiery, candid or deceitful, rcso- 1 pliefl in Poland to those outlie Luthe- 
lutc or timorous, cheerful or morose. || ran, Calfi rustic, and Greek jftofrssi 
This original bent, termed disposition, The king of Poland # by the 
must be distinguished from a principle: pacta covventa to tolerate them in the^ 
the latter signifying a JfLW of human free exercise of their religion, but tlu-v* 
nature makes part of the fommon na- have often had reason to complain of 
tore of man ; the former makes part of the violation of these promises, 
the nature of this or that man. DISSIMULATION, the act of dis- 

DISPUTATJON, Religious, is the semblingi It lias been distinguished 
agitation of any religious question, in from simulation thus Simulation is 
order to obtain £*lear and adequate ideas making a thing appear which does n< t 
of it. The propriety of religious dispu- exist; dissimulation is keeping time 
bit inn or controversial divinity has been which exists from appearing. Moralists 
a matter of doubt with many. Some art- have observed that all dissimulation is 
fully deerv it, in order to destroy free not hypocj'isy* ft vjcious man, who 
inquiry. Some hate it, because they do endeavours to’ throw a veil over his bad 
not like to be contradicted. Others tie- conduct, that he may escape the notice 
claim against it, to save themselves the of men, is not in the strictest sense of 
disgrace of exposing their ignorance, or the word a hypocrite, since a man is no 
the labour of examining and defending more obliged to proclaim his secret 
their own theses. There are others vices thim any other of his <ec rots. The 
who avoid it, not because they are con- hypocrite is one who dissembles for .1 
vinred of the impropriety of the thing bad end, and hides the snare that he 
itself, but because of the evil temper, may be more sure of his pvey ; and, not 
with which it is generally conducted. content with a negative virtue, or not 
The propriety of it, howevei\ will ap- appearing the ill than lie is, makes 
pear, if we consider that evdy article Show of Positive virtue, and appears the 
of religion is denied by some, and can- man’ he * not. Sec Hypocrisy. 
not well lift believed without examiita- ■ DISSOLUTION, death, or tlie^ se- 
tion, bv any. Religion empowers us to paration of the body and soul. The 
investigate) debate, mid controvertJBach ditMolution of the world is an awful 
article, in order to Ascertain the evi- !| event, ‘which we ha\e reason to believe, 
deuce of its truth. Tlie divine writings, I both from the Old Testament and the 
many of them, aro Controversial ; the!! New, will certainly take place. 1. It is 
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not an incredible thing, since nothing of 
a material nature is formed for perpe- 
tual duration. — 2. It will doubtless be 
under the direction of the Supreme ne- 
ing, as it! 5 creation was. — 3. M he soul of 
man will remain unhurt amidst this 
general desolation. — 4. It will be an in- 
troduction to a greater and nobler sys- 
tem in the government of God, 2 ret. ,! 
iii. 13. — 5. The consideration of it ought 
tb have a great influence on us while in 
the present state, 2 Pet. iii. 11, 12. See 
Conflagration. 

DIVERSION, something that un- 
bends the mind, by turning it off from 
care. Tt sefrms to be something lighter 
than amusement, and less forcible than 
pleasure. It is an old simile, and a very 
just one, that a bow kept always bent 
w ill grow feeble, and lose its force. The 
alternate succession of business and di- 
\ ersion preserve the body and soul in 1 
the happiest temper. Diversions must, j 
however, be lawful and good. The j 
play-hftuse, the gaming-table, the mas- 1 
(juerade. and midnight assemblies, must 
be considered as inimical to the mo- 
rals and true happiness of man. The 
most rational diversions are conversa- 
tion, reading, singing, music, riding, See. 
They must be moderate as to the time 
spent in th^m, and expense of them ; 
seasonable?, when we have kik Cicero 
observes) dispatched our serious and 
important affairs. See Grove’s Regula- 
tion of Diversions; Watts’s Improve- 
ment of the Mind y vol. ii. see. 9. Blair’s 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 17. Harder’s Ser- 
mon on Amusements; Friend’s liven- 
ing Amusements . 

DIV1NATIQN, is a conjecture or 
surmise formed concerning* some future 
event from something which is suppo- 
sed to be a presage or it ; but between 
which there is no real connection, only 
what the imagination' of "the, diviner is 
pleased to assign m order to deceive. 

Divination of all kinds being the off- 
spring of credulitv, nursed by imposture, 
and strengthened by superstition, was 
necessarily an occult science, retained 
in tiie hands of the priests ani\ priest- 
esses, the magi, the soothsayers, ciie 
a««gurs, the visionaries, the priests of the 
oracles, the false prophets, and other 
like professors, till the coming of Jesus 
Christ, when the light of the Gospel 
dissipated much of this darkn^s. The 1 
vogue* for these pretended sciences and 
arts is nearly past, at least in the en- 
lightened parts of the world. There 
are nine different kinds of divination 
mentioned in Scripture. These aVc, 1. 
Those whom Moses calls ATeonen of 
Anan , a cloAl, Deut. xviii. 10. — 2. Those j| 
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whom the prophet calls, in the same 
place, Atenaeheseh , which the Vulgate 
and generality of interpreters render 
Au)rur. — 3. Those who in the same 
place are called Mecuschefih , which 
the Septuagint and Vulgate translate 
“a man giv^i to ill practices.” — 4. 
Those whom m the same chapter, vit. 
11. he calls lihober.—S. Those who 
consult the spirits, called Python „ — f». 
Witches, or magicians, called Judeonu 
— 7. Necromancers, who consult the 
dead. — 8. Such as consult staves, Hosea, 
iv. T2. called by soine Rhabdomaticy . — 

9. Hehatoscofnj , or the consideration of 
the liver. 

Different kinds of divination which 
have passed for sciences, wc have had : 

1. f ‘Aeromancy, c\ivining by the air. — 

2. Astrology, by the heavens. — 3. Au- 
gury, by the flight and singing of birds, 
&c.— 4. Chiromancy uy inspecting the 
hand. — 5. Geomancy, by observing of 
cracks or clcfA in the earth. — 6. Ha- 
mspicy, by inspecting the bowels of ani- 
malsJt-7. 'Horoscopy, a branch of astro- 
logy, marking the petition of the heavens 
when a man is bom. — 8. Hydromancy, 
by water. — 9. Physiognomy, ■ by the 
countenance. (This, however, is’consi- 
defed by some as of a different nature* 
and worthy of being rescued from the 
rubbish of superstition, and placer! 
among the useful sciences. Lavater hhs 
written a celebrated treatise on it.) — 

10. Pyromancy, a divination made by 
fire. Thus w,e see what arts have been 
practised to deceive, and how designing 
men have made use of all the four ele- 
ments to impose upon vyeak minds. 

DIVINE, something relating to God. 
The word is also used figuratively for 
any thing that is excellent, extraordi- 
nary, and that seems to go beyond the 
power of nature and the capacity of 
man. It also signifies a minister, or cler- 
gyman. See MINISTER. 

DIVINITY, tlTe science of theology. 
See Theology. • 

DIVISIONS, ECCLESIASTICAL. 
See Schism. 

DIVORCE, is the dissolution of mar- 
riage, or separation of man and wife. 
Divorce a mensa et thoro , i. e. from bed 
and board,— -in this case the wife has a 
suitable maintenance allowed her out of 
her husband’s effects. Divorce a vin- 
culo mammonliy i. e. from the bonds of 
matrimony, is strictly and properly di- 
vorce. Tnis happens either m conse- 
quence of criminality, a$ in the case of 
athilWry, or through' some essential im- 
pediment; a$ consiuiguinity, or affinity 
within the degree^ forbidden, pre-con- 
tract, im potency, of which impede- 
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ments the canon law allows no less 
than 14. In these cases the woman 
receives again only what she brought. 
Sentences which release the parties a 
vinculo matrimonii , on account of im- 
puberty, frigidity, consanguinity within 
the prohibited degrees, piior marriage, 
want of the requisite consent of pa- 
rents or guardians, are not properly 
dissolution's of the marriage contract, 
but judicial declarations that there ne- 
ver was any marriage; such impedi- 
ment .subsisting at the time as rendered 
the celebratioit of the marriage rite a 
mere JVullity. And the rite itself con- 
tains an exception of these impedi- 
ments. 

The law of Moses, says Dr. Palej, 
for reasons of local expediency, per- 
mitted the Jewish husband to put away 
liis wife ; but whetyer for every cause, 
or for ^hat cause, appears to have beerf 
controverted amongst the interpreters 
of those times. Christ, tne precepts of 
whose religion were calculated for more 
general use and observation, revoke® his 
permission as given to the Jews for 
their hardness of heart, and promulgts 
a law which was thenceforward to 
confine divorces tb the single cause of 
adultery in the wife, Matt. xix. y. In- 
fo*) r causes may justify the separation 
of husband and wife, although thejP will 
not* authorize such a dissolution of the 
marriage contract as would leave either 
at liberty to marry again ; "for it is that 
liberty m which the danger and mis- 
chief of divorces principally consist. 
The law of J;his country, in cpnformity 
to our Saviours injunction, confines the 
dissolution of the marriage contract to 
the single case ($ adultery in the wife ; 
and a divorce even in that case can only 
be brought about by an act of parlia- 
ment, founded upon a previous senti- 
ment in the spiritual court, and a ver- 
dict against the adulterer at common 
huv ; which proceedings taken together, 
compose as complete an investigation 
of the complaint as a cause can receive. 
See PaUys Mar. and Pol. Philosofihij , 
p. 273 ; Doddridge’s Lectures , lect. 73. 

DOCET/E, tne followers of Julius 
Cassianus, one of the Valentinian sect, 
towards the close of the second cen- 
tury. They believed and taught that 
the actions and sufferings of Jesu$ Christ 
were not in reality, but only in appear- 
ance. 

DOCTRINE, the principles or po- 
sitions of any sect ori master. As the 
doctrines of the Bible are the first prin- 
ciples and the foufid&ion #f religion, 
they should be carefully examined and 
‘♦ell understood. Thr; Scriptures pre- 


sent us with a copious fund of evangelic 
troth, which, though it has not the form 
of # a regular system, vet its parts are 
such, that, when united, make tjie most 
complete body of doctrine that wc can 
possibly have. Every Christian, but 
divines” especially, should make this 
their study, because all the various doc- # 
trines should be insisted on in public, 
and explained to the people. It is not* 
however, as some suppose, to fill up 
every part of a minister’s sermon, but 
considered as the basis upon which the 
practical part is to be built. Some of 
the divines in the last century over- 
charged their discourses with doctrine, 
especially Dr. Owen and Dr. Goodwin. 
It was common in that day to make 
thirty or forty remarks before the im- 
mediate consideration of the text, each 
of which was just introduced, and which, 
if enlarged on, would have afforded 
matter enough for a whole sermon. A 
wise preacher will join doctrine and 
practice together. 

Doctrines, though abused by some, 
yet, properly considered, will influence 
the heart and life. Thus the idea of 
God’s sovereignty excites submission; 
his power and justice promote fear; his 
holiness, humility and purity; his good 
ness, a ground of hope ; his Ibve excites 
joy; the cAscurity of his providence 
requires patience ; his faithfulness, con- 
fidence, &c. 

DOMINICANS, a religious order; 
in some places called Jacobins , and in 
others Predicants , or fircaching friars. 
The Dominicans take their name from 
their founder, Dominic de Guzman, a 
Spaniard, born in 1170, £t Calaroga, in 
Old Castile: he was first canon and 
arehdeacon of Ossuna ; and afterwards 
preached with great zeal and vehe- 
mence 1 against feho^Albigenses in Lan- 
guedoc, wh£rc he laid the first founda- 
tion of his order. It was approved of 
in 1215 by Innocent III. and confirmed 
in 1216, by a bull of Honorius III. under 
the title of St. Augustin; to which Do- 
minic added several austere precepts 
and observances, obi ighig, the brethren 
to take a vow of absolute poverty, and 
also the title of .preaching friar’s, be- 
cause public instruction was the main 
end of their institution, and to abandon 
entirely all their revenues and posses- 
sions. The first convent was founded 
at Thoulouse, by the bishop thereof and 
Simomdc Mnntfort. Two years after- 
waif Is they had another at Paris, near 
the bishop’s house ; and some time after, 
a third m the Puc St. Jamies, (St. 
James’s street,) whence the denomina- 
tion of Jacobins. Just before 1 his death, 
U 
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Dominic sent Gilbert dc Frcsney, with 
twelve of the brethren, into England, 
where they founded their first monas- 
tery at Oxford, in the year 12-1, and 
soon after another at London. In the 
ycar'1276, the mayor and aldermen of 
the city of London gave them two whole 
Streets, by the river Thames, where 
they erected a very commodious con- 
vent ; whence that place is still called 
Blackf riant , from the name hv which 
the Dominicans were called in England., 
St. Dominic at first only took the habit 
of the regular canons ; that is, a black 
cassock and rochet: but this he quitted, 
in 1219, for that which they have ever 
since worn, which, it is pretended, was 
shown by the Blessed Virgin herself to 
the beatified Rcnaud d ’Orleans. This 
order lias been diffused throughout the 
whole known world. They reckon 
three popes of this order, <il>ove sixty 
cardinals, several patriarchs, \a hun- 
dred ynd fifty archbishops, and about 
eight hundred bishops, besides masters 
of the tiered palace, whose office has 
been constantly discharged by a reli- 
gious of tliis order cvqt since St. Domi : 
nic, who held it undpr Honorius 111. iii 
1218. 

Of all the monastic Virders, none en- 
joyed a higher degree of newer and 
authority than the Dominican friars, 
whose credit was great, and their in- 
fluence universal. But the measures 
they used in order to maintain and ex- 
tend their authority were so perfidious 
and cruel, that tlpfir influence began to 
decline towards the beginning of the* 
sixteenth century. The tragic story of 
Jetzer, concluded Jit Beni, in 1509, for 
determining an uninteresting dispute 
between them and the Franciscans, re- 
lating to the immaculate concefltion , will 
reflect indelible infamy on this order. 
In order to gh c the reartef a view of 
the impious frauds which have some- 
times been carried on in the church of 
Rome, we shall here insert an account 
of this stratagem. 

The Franciscans maintained that the 
Virgin Mary ,wns bom without the 
blemish of original sin; the Dominicans 
asserted the contrary. . 

The dpetrine of the Franciscans, in 
an age’’ of darkness and superstition, 
could- not but be popular; and hence 
the Dominicans lost ground from <Jav to 
day. To support the credit of their 
order, they resolved, at a chapter held 
at Vimpson, in the year 150*1, to l^ive 
recourse to fictitious visions and-dreams, 
in whiclythe people at that time had 
mi easv faith ; and they determined, to 
make Bern the, scene of their opera- 
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tions. A person named Jetzer, whd 
was extremely simple, and much In- 
clined to austerities, and who had ta- 
ken their habit as a lay-brother, was 
chosen as the instrument of the delir- 
sions they, were contriving. One of the 
four Dominicans, who hacl undertaken 
the management of this plot, conveyed 
himself secretly* into Jctzer’s cell, and 
about midnight appeared to him in a 
horrid figure, surrounded with howling 
dogs, ana seeming to blow fire from his 
nostrils, by the means of a Jinx of com- 
bustibles which he held nf-ar his mouth. 
In this frightful form he approached 
Jetzer’s bed, told him that he was the 
ghost cf a Dominican, who had been 
k^led nt Paris, as a judgment of Hca 
\ cn for laying aside his monastic habit ; 
that he was condemned to purgatory 
for this crime; addjng, at the same 
time, that by his means he might be 
rescued from lifs misery, which was be- 
yowl expression. This story, accom- 
panied with horrible cries and bowlings, 
frighted poor Jetzer out of the little wits 
lie' had, and engaged him to promise 
to Vo all that was in his power to de- 
liver the Dominican from his torment. 
Upon this the impostor told him, that 
nothing but the most extraordinar y m (no- 
tifications, such as the disci ti line of me 
whifl" performed during eight days by 
the whole monastery, and Jctzcr’s* lying 
prostrate in the form of one crucified 
in the chapel (luring mass, could con- 
tribute to his deliverance. He added, 
that the performance of these mortifica- 
tions would draw down upon Jetzer the 
peculiar protection of die Blessed Vir- 
gin ; and concluded by saving, that he 
would appear . to him again, accompa- 
nied with two- other spirits. Morning 
was no sooner come, than Jetzer gave 
an account of this apparition to the rest 
of the convent, who all unanimously 
advised him to undergo the discipline 
that was enjoined him, and every one 
consented to bear his share of the task 
imposed. The deluded simpleton obey- 
ed, and was admired as a saint by the 
multitudes that crowded about the con- 
vent ; while the four friars that managed 
the imposture magnified, in the most 
pompous manner, the miracle of this 
apparition in their sermons, and in their 
discourses. The night after, the appa- 
rition was renewed with the addition of 
two impostors, dressed like devils, and 
Jctzer’s ftiith was augmented by hear- 
ing from the specie all the secrets of 
his life and thoughts, which the impos- 
tors had learned 4 from his confessor. 
In this and some uibsccpient scenes (the 
detail of whose c\>rm$ics, for the sake 
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ol brevity, wc shall here omit) the mi- his succour. The draught threw the 
postor talked much to Jetzer of the poor wretch into a soil of lethargy, du- 
Dominicen order, which he said was Ling which the monks imprinted on hi* 
neculiurlv dear t> the Blessed Virgiif hodv the other four wounds of Christ 


he added’, that the Virgin knew hersel 
to lie concri\cd in original s ; n; that tli 
doctors ufco taught tlfti contrary wer 
in purgatory ; tiurt the Blessed Virgi 
abhorred tlie Franciscans for mnkin, 
her equal with her, Son ; and that th 
town of Bern would be destroyed fo 
harbouring such plagues within he 
walls. In one of llu.se apparitionsjetze 
imagined tlftit -the voice of tlfc specth 
resembled that of tlie prior of the con- 
vent, and he was not mistaken ; but, no! 
suspecting a fraud, he gave little atten 
tion to this. The prior appeared ii 
various forms, sometimes in that or St 
Barbara, at others in that of St. Ber- 
nard : at lengthjic assumed that of the 
Virgin Mary, and, for that purpose, 
clothed himself in tlm habits that were 
employed to adorn the statue of the 
Yin gin* in tlie great festi\ als. The little 
images, that on these days arc*sct on 
the siltafx, were made use’of for angels 
m hich; being tied to a cord that passed 
through a pulley over Jctzer's head, 
rose up and down, and danced about 
tlie pretended Virgin to increase the 
■’delusion. The Virgin, thus equipped, 
addressed a long discourse to Jiftzcr, in 
which, among other things, she? told him 
(fiat she was conceiv ed m original sin, a 
tTiough she had remained but a short 
time under that blcmishr*Bhe gave him, 
as a miraculous proof of lier presence, 
a host, ca* consecrated wafer, wliich 
turned from valiitc to red in a moment ; 
and after various visits, m which tlie 
greatest enormities wer# transacted, 
the Viigiivpriur told Jetzer that she 
would give him tlie most affecting and 
undoubted marks of her Son’s love, by 
imprinting on him the Jive wounds that 
pierced Jesus on the cross, as she had 
done before to St. Lucia and St. Catha- 
rine. Accordingly she took his hand by 
force*, and struck’ a large nail through 
it, which threw the poor dupe into tne 
greatest torment. The next night this 
masculine virgin brought, as lie pre- 
tended, some of the linen in which 
Christ had been buried, to soften the 
wound; and gave Jetzer a soporific 
draught, which had in it the blood of an 
iinbnptizccl child, some grains of in- 
cense and of consecrated salt, some 
quicksiUcr, the hairs of the eye-brows 
of a child ; all whiah, with some stupi- 
fving and p'oisonoi* ingredients, were 
mingled together fty tlie prior with 
magic ceremonies, and a solemn dedica- 
tion of hinwlf to the devil in hope of j 


in such a manner that he felt no pain. 
When he awakened, he found, to his 
unspeakable joy, those impressions on 
hi f s body, and came at last to fanr.v him- 
self a representative of Christ in the 
various parts of his passion. He wwic, 
in this state, exposed to the admiring 
multitude on the principal altar of the 
convent, to the great mortification of 
the Franciscans. The Dominicans gave 
him some other draughts, that threw 
him into convulsions ; wliich were fol- 
lowed by a pipe into the mouths of two 
images, one of Mary, and another of 
the child Jesus, the former of which had 
tears painted upon its cheeks in a lively 
manner. The little Jesus asked his mo- 
ther, by means of this voice (which was 
that of the prior’s,) why she wept ? and 
she answered, that her tears were ow- 
ing to the impious manner in which the 
Franciscans attributed to her the ho- 
lour that was due to him, in saying 
that she was conceived and bom with- 
out sin. 

The apparitions, false prodigies and 
tbominable stratagems nt these Domi- 
iicans*wcre repeated evtiy*night ; and 
:hc matter was at length so grossly 
iver-actcd, that, simple as Jetzer wa> 
lie at last discovered it, and had almost 
killed tlie prior, who appeared to him 
■>ne night in the form of the Virgin with 
crown on her head. The Dominicans 
earing, by this discovery, to lose the 
ruits of their imposture, .thought the 
jest method would be to own the whole 
matter to Jetzer, and to engage him, 

' y the most seducing promises of opti- 
onee and glory, to carry on the cheat, 
etzer was persuaded, or at least ap- 
'Cared tft be so. But the Dominicans 
inspecting that he was not -entirely 
allied over, resolved to poison him ; 
ut his constitution was so vigorous, 
hat, though they gave him poi^n five 
cvcral times, he nas not destroyed by 
Owe day they sent him a loaf pre- 
pared with ’some spices, which, growing 
,reen in a day or two, he threw a piece 
•f it to a wolf’s whelps tliat were in the 
lonastery, and it killed them immedi- 
.telv. At another time they poisoned 
t host, or consecrated wafer; but, as 
e vomited it up soon after he had swal- 
iwed it, he escaped once, more. In 
ijort, there were no means of securing . 
im, which the most detestable impiety 
id barbarity could invent, that they 
d not put in practice : till finding, at 
st, an opportunity of getting out of the 
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convent, lie threw himself into the hands j 
of the magistrates, to whom he made a | 
full discovery of this infernal plot- Thc ( ! 
affair being brought to Rome, commis- ] 
saries were sent from thence to ex a- j 
mine the matter; and the whole cheat 
being fully proved, the four friars were 
solemnly degraded from their priest- 
hood, and were burnt alive on the last 
day of May, 1509. Jetzer died some I 
time after at Constance, having poisoned J 
himself, as was believed by some. Had 
liis life been taken away before he had i 
found an opportunity of making the disr 1 
covery already mentioned, this execra- 
ble and horrid plot, which in many of 
its circumstances was conducted with 
art, would have been handed down to 
posterity as a stupendous miracle. 

The Dominicans were perpetually 
employed in stigmatizing with the name 
of heresy numbers of learned and pious 
men; in encroaching upon the rights 
and properties of others, to augment 
their possessions; and in laying the 
most iniquitous snares and stratagems 
for the destruction of their adversaries. 
They were the principal counsellors by 
whose instigation and advice Leo it. 
was determined to the' public condem- 
nation of Luther. The, papal see never 
had more 0 artivc and useful abettors 
than tills order, and that of the Jesuits. 

DOMINION OF GOD, is his abso- 
lute right to, and authority over, all his 
creatures, to do with them as he pleases. 
It is distinguished from his power thus : 
his dominion is a right of making what 
he pleases, and possessing what lie 
makes, and of disposing what he doth 
possess; whereat his power an ability 
to make what he hath a right to create, 
to hold what he doth possess, and to 
execute what he hath purposed or re- 
solved. , 

DONATISTS, ancient schismatics, 
in Africa, so denominated from their 
leader, Donatus. They had their ori- 
gin in the year 313, when, in the ronn 
of M<*n sunns, who died in that year, on 
his return toKonic, Caecilian was elected 
bishop of Carthage, and consecrated, 
without the concurrence of the Numi- 
dian bhhops, by those of Africa alone, 
whom the people refused to acknow- 
ledge, and to whom they opposed Ma- 
ionnus, who accordingly was ordained 
ny Douatus bishop of Casx Nigra. 
They were condemned, in a council 
held' at 'Rome, two years after them se- 
paration ; and afterwards in another at 
Arles, the year following; and again at 
Milan, before Constantine the Great, 
m 316, who deprived them of their 
chnrches, and sent their seditious hi- 
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shops into banishment, and punished 
sonic of them with death. Their cause 
was espoused by another Donatus call- 
ed the Great , the principal bishop of 
that sect, who, with numbers of his fol- 
lowers, was exiled by oralcr of Con- 
stans. Many o{. them were punished 
with great severity. — Sec (Tiicumckl- 
liovks. However, ’after the accession 
of Julian to the throne in 362, they were 
permitted to return, and restored to 
their former liberty. Gratian published 
several edicts against them, and in 37? 
deprived "them of their churches, and 
prohibited all their assemblies. But, 
notwithstanding the severities they suf- 
fered, it .appears that they had a very 
considerable number of churches to- 
wards the close of thi,s century ; but at 
this time they began tS. decline, on ac- 
count of a schism among themselves 
occasioned by the elefifion of two bi- 
shops, in the room of ParnieilianV the 
successor of Donatus: one party elected 
Primian, and were called Primianiats ; 
and another Maximum, and were calWl 
Maximiartixts. Their decline .was also 
precipitated by the zealous opposition 
of St. Augustine, and by the violent 
measures which were pursued agains* 
them by order of the emperor Honorius 
at the solicitation of two councils Held 
at Carthage, 'the one in 404, and the 
other in 411. Many of them were fined, 
their bishops were banished, and sonM: 
put to death. .This sect re\i\ed aim 
multiplied under the protection of the 
Vandals, who invaded Africa in 427, and 
took possession of this province: but it 
sunk again under new verities, when 
^their empire was overturned, in 554. 
Nevertheless they remained in a sepa- 
rate body till the close of this century, 
when Gregory, the Roman pontiff, used 
various methods for -suppressing them: 
his zeal’ succeeded, and there are few 
traces to be found of the Donatists after 
this period. They were distinguished by 
other appellations, as Circumcclhonex , 
Montenses or Mountaineers , Cani/ietrs , 
Rujiites, dec. They held three coun- 
cils, that ©f Cita in Numidia, and two at 
Carthage. 

The Donatists, it is said, held that 
baptism conferred out of the church, 
that is, out of their sect, was null ; and 
accordingly they rebaptized those who 
joined their party from other churches; 
they also re-ordained their ministers. 
Donatus seems likewise to have embra- 
ced the doctrine of fix c Arians ; though 
St. Augustine affirms that the Donatists 
j in this point kept clear of the errors of 
| their leader. 1 

| DORT, Synod of ; a national synod, 
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summoned by authority of the states- 
general, the provinces of Holland, 
Utrecht, and Overyssel excepted, and 
held at Dort, 1618 . . The most eminent 
divines of the United Provinces, and 
depigies from the churches of England, 
Scotland, Switzerland, firemen, Iiessia, 
and the Palatinate, assembled on this 
occasion, in order to decide the contro- 
versy between the Calvinists and Ar- 
minians. The syno*l had hardly com- 
menced its deliberations before a dis- 
pute on the mode of proceeding, drove 
the Arminian party from the assembly. 
The Arminians insisted upon beeinning 
with a refutation of the Calvinisnc.doc- 
trines, especially that of reprobation; 
whilst the synod determined, .that, as 
the remonstrants were accused oi*dc- 
parting from the reformed faith, they 
ought first to Justify themselves by 
scriptural proorof their own opinions. 
All means to persuade tfie Arminians 
to submit to this procedure having fail- 
ed, they *were banished the synod, for 
their refusal. The synod, however, 
proceeded in their examination of the 
Arminian tenets, condemned their opi- 
nions, and excommunicated their per- - 
sons: whether justly or unjustly, let 
the reader determine. Surely no one 
can be advocate for the persecution 
which followed, and which drove these 
fnen from their churches and country 
ipto exile and poverty. The authority 
of this synod was far from being uni- 
versally acknowledged, either in Hoi-' 
land or in England. Ttye provinces of 
Friesland. Zealand, Utrecht, Gu elder- 
land, and^iroymgen, could not be per- 
suaded to adopt tlfeir decisions; and* 
they were opposed by Wing James I. 
and archbishop Laud, m England. 

DOSITIIEANS, ah ancient sect 
among tlfe Samaritans, in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian sera;* so called 
from Dositlieus, who endeavoured to 
Persuade the Samaritans that he was 
the Messiah foretold by Mqges. He | 
had many followers, and his sect was 
still subsisting at Alexandria in the time 
of the patriarch Eulogius, as appears 
from, a decree of that patriarch pub- 
lished by Phntius. In that decree, Eu- 
logius accuses Dositheus of injuriously 
treating the ancient patriarchs and pro- 
phets, and attributing to himself the 
spirit of prophecy/ He makes him con- 
temporary with Simon Magus; and ac- 
cuses him of corrupting the Pentateuch, 
and of composing several books directly 
contrary to the lawyrf God. 

DOUBTS and Friars, are terms fre- 
quently used to denote the unceitainty 
of mind we are in respecting our inte- 


rest in the divine favour. The causes of 
| our doubts may be such as these : per- 
i ^onal declension : not knowing the ex- 
| act time, place, or means of our conver- 
I sion; improper views of the charac 
! ter and decrees of God; the fluctuation 
of religious experience as to the enjoy- 
ment of God m prayer, hearing, &c.; 
the depth of our affliction; relapses into 
sin ; tne fall of professors ; ana the Jii- 
dings of God’s face. While some sire 
continually harassed with doubts and 
fears, there aCe others who tell us they 
know not what it is to doubt : yea, who 
think it a sin to doubt: so prone are men 
to run to extremes, as if there, were no 
medium between Constant full assurance 
and perpetual doubt. The true Chris- 
tian, perhaps, steers between the two. 
He is not^ always doubting, nor is he 
always living in the full exercise of faith 
It is not unlawful at certain seasons to 
doubt. "It isu. sin,” shy s one, “for a 
believer to live so as not to have his 
evidences clear; but it is nosiq for him 
to be so honest and ' impartial as to 
doubt, when in Tact his evidences are 
not clear.” Let the humble Christian, 
j however, beware of an extreme. Prav cr, 
conversation with experienced Chris- 
tians, reading jt^c promises, and consi- 
dcratkm of the divine goodness, will 
have a tendency to remove unnecessary 
doubts. 

DOXOLOGY, a hymn used in praise 
of the Almighty, distinguished by the 
titles of the Greater and the 7,r\s.v. Both 
the doxologies are used in the clrurch 
of England ; the former being repeated 
after every psalm, and the latter used 
in the com^n union senrice. JJotroht'y 
the Greater, or the angelic hymn, was 
of great note in the ancient church. It 
began with the words the angels sung 
at the birth of Qirist, “ Glory to God,” 
ike. Dosrology the J^ss, was anciently 
only a single sentence without a re- 
sponse, running in these words: "Glory 
be to the Father, and to the &>n, and to 
the Holy Ghost, world without end,, 
amen.” Part of the latter clause, “as 
it was 411 the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be,” &c. was inserted some time 
after the first composition. 

DRAGOONING, one of the me- 
thods used by papists after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, under Lewis 
XIV., for converting refractoiy heretics, 
and brihging them within the pale of 
their church. K the reader’s feelings 
will suffer him to pemse the account o# 
tffese barbarities, he will find it under 
the article Pkkskcution in this work. 

DREAD, is a degree of permanent 
fear, ail habitual and painful apprehen- 
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sion of some tremendous event. It 
keeps the mind in a perpetual alarm, 
in an eager watchfulness of every cir 
cumstance that bears any relation to the 
evil apprehended. 

DRuJDS, the priests or ministers tif 
religion. among the ancient Gauls, Bri- 
tons, anil Germans. They were chosen 
out of the best families; and the honours 
of their birth, joined with those of their 
function, procured them tlie highest 
veneration among the people. They 
were versed in astrology, geometry, 
natural philosophy, politics, and geo- 
graphy; they 'were the interpreters of 
religion, and the judges of all affairs 
indifferently. Whoever refused obedi- 
ence to them was declared impious and 
accursed. We know but little as to 
their peculiar doctrines, only that they 
believed the immortality of the soul, 
and, as is generally also supposed, the 
Iran sm igratior# of it to other bodies ; 
though a late author makes it appear 
highly probable they did not believe 
this last, at least' put the sense of the 
Pythagoreans. The chief settlement of 
the Druids in Britain was in the isle of 
Anglesey, the ancient Mona, which 
they might choose for this pin-pose, as 
it is well stored with precious groves of 
their favourite oak. They were divided 
into sevVral classes or branches, such as 
the priests, the poets, the augurs, the 
ch'il judges, and instructors of youth, j 
Strabo, however, docs not comprehend i 
all these different orders under the deno- j 
mination of druids; lie only distinguishes j 
three kinds; bardi, poets; the vates, 
priest* and naturalists ; and the druids , 1 
who, Ix-sides thor study of nature, appli- 
ed themselves likewise to morality. m \ 
Their garments were remarkably [ 
long ; and when employed in religious , 
ceremonies, they likewise* wore a white j 
surplice. They generally carried a j 
waiul in if i ir hands, and wore a kind of 
ornament, enchased with gold, about 
their fcks, called the druid's egg. 
■They j one chief, or arch -druid, in 
every nation, who acted as high priest, 
or ft on i if ex maximus. He had absolute 
authority over the rest, and commaiui* 
ed, decreed, anil punished at pleasure. 
They worshipped the Supreme Being 
under the name of Esus or ffesus, and || 
the symbol of the oak ; and had no 
other temple than a wood or a grove, 
where all their religious i ites were per- 
formed. Nor was any person permitted 
%o enter that sacred recess unless lie !| 
carried with him a chain in token of ifis 
absolute, dependence on the Deity. In- 
deed, their whole religion originally 
consisted in acknowledging that the Su- U 
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! preme Being, who made his abode in 
j these sacred grqves, governed the uni- 
\crse; and, that every creature ought 
tin obey his laws, and* pay him divine 
homage. They considered the oak as 
the emblem, or rather the peculiar re- 
sidence of the jUmightv ; and accord- 
ingly chaplets of it were vvi/rn. both bv 
the druids and people, in their religions 
ceremonies: the altars were strewed 
with its leaves, aifd encircled with its 
branches. The fruit of it, especially 
the mislctoe, was thought to contain a 
divinfc virtue, 1 •md to be £hc peculiar 
gift of Heaven. It was, therefore, 
sou gilt* for oh the sixth day of the moon 
with the greatest earnestness and anxie- 
ty; amj when found, was hailed with 
siu^! rapture of joy, as almost exceeds 
imagination to 'conceive. As soon as the 
dm ids were informed of the fortunate 
discovery, they prepared every thing 
ready for the sacrifice under the* oak, 
to which they listened two white bulls 
by the horns ; then the arc li -din lid, at- 
tended by a prodigious number of peo- 
ple, ascended the tree, dressed in while; 
and, with a consecrated golden knife; or 
pruning hook, cropped the mislctoe, 
which he received m Ids robe, amidst 
the rapturous exclamations of the peo- 
ple. Having secured this sac r (id plant, 
lie descended the tree; the bulls were 
sacrificed; and the Deity invoked to 
bless his own gift, and render it effica- 
cious in those, distempers in which it 
should be administered. 

DRUNK EN N ESS, intoxication with 
strong liquor. It is either actual or ha- 
bitual ; just as it is one tliing&vbe drunk, 
.and another to be it drunkard. The evil 
of drunkenness appears ity the following 
bad effects: 1. It betrays .most constitu- 
tions either to extravagance of ailger, 
or sins of lewdness. — 2. It cfisqunli lu- 
men for the duties of tlu*ir station, both 
by the temporary disorder of their fa- 
culties, and at length by a constant ii£ 
capaeity^aful stupefaction. — 3. It is at- 
tended ’with Expense, which can often 
be ill spared. — 4. It is sure to occasion 
uneasiness to the family of the drunk- 
ard. — 5. It shortens life. — -fi. It is ajnost 

f iernicious awful example to others. — 7. 
t is hardly ever cured. — 8. It is a vio- 
lation of God's word, Prov. xx. 1. Eph. 
v. 18. Is. v. 11. Rom. xiii. 13. “The 
appetite for intoxicating liquor appears 
to me,” says Pale\y“tobe almost al- 
ways acquired* One proof of which is, 
that it is apt to return only at particular 
times and places ;(&$ after dinner, in 
the evening, on the market-day, in such 
a company, at such a taveni.” IIow 
careful, tlicn, should we be, lest we 
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torm habits of this kind, or choose com- the rules of their society not allowing 
panv who are addicted to it ; how can- them flesh, except on particular occa- 
tious and circumspect sliohld we act, sions, when they hold what they cal! 
that we he not found guilty of it sin :t lo\ e-feast: at which time the bre 
• which degrades human nature, ban- thren aiul sisters dine together in ay 
is] us reason, insults God, and exposes large apartment, and eat mutton; but 
us to the greatest evils*! Pa lev's Mor. no other meat. In each of tluir Jittle 
Phil. vol. iitch. 2. Fluvcl'x Works, vol. cells they have a bench fixed, to serve 
ii. p. Buck's slnt cdotcx, vol. i. p. the purpose of a bed, and a small block 
82, 5th edition; Lamont's tier., vol. i. of wood for a pillow. The Dunkeis 
ser. 15, 16. * . allow of no intercourse between tfle 

DULC1NISTS, the followers of Dill- brethren and sisters, not even by mar- 
cinus, a layman of Novara in Lombardy, Huge. The principal tenets of the 
about the beginning of the fourteenth Dunkcrs t appear to be these: that fu- 
century. He taught thatfhc law of the ture happiness is only to he attained by 
Father, which had continued till Moses, penance and outward mollification in 
was a law of 'grace and wisdom; but this life; and that, as Jesus Christ by bis 
that the law ot the Holy .Ghost, which meritorious sufferings, became the'Rc- 
began with himself in 1*307, was a fttw dceiner of mankind in general, so each 
entirely of love, which would last to the indh idual of the hum:m race, by a life 
end of* t he world. of abstinence and restraint, may work 

DUNKEliS, ft * denomination which out his own salvation. Nay, they go so 
took its rise in the year 1724. It was far as to admit of works of supcrei'oga- 
founded by a Genn’aif, who, weary of tion, and declare that a man may do 
the world, retired to an agreeable soli- much more than he is in iirttice or 
tude within fifty miles of Philadelphia, equity obliged to do, and that his Miper- 
for the more free exercise of religious abundant works may therefore be ap- 
contcmplation. Curiosity attracted fol- plied to the salvation of others. This 
lowers, and his simple and engaging denomination deny the eternity of fo- 
mani levs made them proselytes. They ture punishments, and believe that the 
soon •Titled a little colony, called Eu- dead have the Jiosnel preached to them 
phrate, in allusion to the Hebrews, who by omr Saviour, and that th^souls of the 
used to sing psalms on the borckrs of just aiv? <yn ployed topreacn fhe44ospcl 
the riuT Euphrates, This denomina- to those who have had no revelation in 
tion seem to have obtained their name this life. They suppose the Jewish sa!>- 
from their baptizing they* new converts | biitli, sabbatical year, and year of jubi* 
by plunging. ' They ary- also called lee, arc typical of certain periods, after 
Tumblers, from the manner in which the general judgment, in which .the 
they performed baptism, which is by souls of those who are not then admit- 
iniUin^ tdkte uerson, while kneeling, ted into happiness arc purified from 
mud first under water, so as to reSem- their conniption. If any within those 
ble tl.e motion of the oody in the action smaller permds are so Tar humbled as 
of tumbling. They use the triune im- to acknowledge the perfections of God, 
nicrsinu, with laying on the hands and 'and to own Christ as their only Saviour, 
prat it, even when the person baptized they are received to felicity ; while 
is in the water. those wIiq continue obstinate arc rt- 

Tliclr habit %rems to be peculiar to served in torments until the grand pi*- 
themselves, consisting of a long tunic, riod typified by the jubilee arrives, in 
or coat, leaching down to their heels, which all shall* be made hapuy in the 
with a sash or girdle round the waist, endless fruition flf the Deity, ■hey also 
and a cap, or hood, hangiift^ from the deny the imputation of.Adai™ sin to 
shoulders, like the dress of the Domi- his 'posterity. They disclaim violence 
nican friars. The men do not shave even in cases of self-defence, and suffer 
the head or beard. The men and wo- themselves to be defrauded or wronged 
men have separate habitations and dis- rather than go to law. 5 

tinct governments. For these purposes Their church gevemment and disci 
thev have erected two large wooden pline are the same with the English 
buildings one of which is occupied by Baptists, except that every brother is 
the brethren, the other by the sisters allowed to speak in the congregation; 
of the society; and in each of them and their best speaker is usually or- 
therc is a banqueting room, and an dained to be the mifthtcr. They have , 
apartment for jiublil worship; for the dtfecons and deaconesses from among 
brethren and sisters clo not meef, toge- their ancient widows and exporters, 
tlier, even at their devotions. They live who are all licensed to use their gift? 
chiefly upon roots and other vegetables, jj statedly. 
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DUTY, any action, or course of ac- or legal obligation. The various moral, 
tlons, which flow from the relations wc relative, and spiritual duties, are consi- 
stand in to God or man ; that which a dcred in their places in this work, 
man is bound to perform by any natural 


E. 

EASTER, the day on 1 which the from the Nazarenes, however, in seve- 
Christian church commemorates our ral things, chiefly as to what regards the 
Saviour’s resurrection. It is called by authority of the sacred writings; for the 
the Greeks Paagu; and by^he Latins Nazarenes received all ‘for Scripture 
Paucha , a Hebrew word .signifying pas- contained in the Jewish canon ; whereas 
sage, applied to the Jewish feast at the the Ebionites rejected all the prophets, 
nassover. It is called Easter in English, and held the very names of David, Solo- 
trom the Saxon goddess Eostre, whose rrf >n, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, in 
festival waft hold m April The Asiatic abhorrence. They also rejected all St. 
dmrehes kept their Easter upon the Paul’s epistles, whom they treated with 
very same day that the Jews observed the utmost disrespect. They received 
their passoveiv and others on the first nothing of the Old Testament Ivit the 
Sunday alter the first full moon in the Pentateuch. They agreed with the 
new year. This controversy was de- Nazarenes, in using the Hebrew Gos- 
termined in the council of Nice, when pel of St. Matthew, otherwise called 
it. was ordained that Easter should be the Gospel of the twelve apostles ; but 
kepi upon one and the same dav, which they corrupted their copy in abundance 
should always be Sunday, in all Chris* of places ; and particularly had left out 
tian churches in the world. the genealogy of our Saviour, which 

EBIONITES, ancient heretics, who was preserved entire irf that of the Na- 
rose in the church in the very first age zarenes, and even in those used by the 
thereof, kfift formed themselves into a Ceriijthians. Besides the Hebrew ‘Gos- 
sect in the second century, denying the pel of St. Matthew, the Ebionites li^ttl 
divinity of Jesus Christ. Origcn takes adopted several other books under thd 
• them to have been so called from the 1 titles of St. James, John, and the other 
Ilebi ew word cbion, which in that lan- apostles; thej' also made use of the tra- 
gi\age signifies floor; because, says he, velsJ of St. Pbter, which are supposed to 
they were poor in sense, and wanting havtf been written by St. Clement ; but 
understanding. Eusebius, with a view had altered them so, thaj^there was 
to the same etymology, is of opinion scarce any thing of trfcth left in them, 
they were thus called, aft having poor They even madfe that saint tell a mim- 
thoughts of Jesus Christ, taking him for ber of falsehoods, the better to autho- 
no more than a mere man. It is more me their own practices, 
probable the Jews gave this appellation ECCLESIASTICAL, an appellation 
to the Christians in geiferal out of con- given to whatever belongs to the church; 
tempt ; because, m the first *times, there thus we say ecclesiastical polity, juris- 
were few bufpoor people that umbra- diction, history, &c. * 

cod the Christian religion. The Kbiori* ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, a 
ites \\rik little else thin a branch of the narration of the transactions, re\ohi- 
Nuzaraffcs ; qjily that they altered and tions, and* events, that relate to the 
corrupted, in niany things, the purity, church. As to the utility of church 
of the faith held among the Hist ache- Jiistory, Dr. Jortin, who was an acute 
rents to Christianity. For this reason, | writer on this subject, shall here speak 
Origen distinguishes two kinds of Ebion- for 41s; he observes, 1. That it will 
ites in his answer to Celsus; the one show us the amazing progress of Chris- 
believed that Jesus Christ was born* of tianity through the Roman empire, 
a virgin; and the other, that he was | through the East and West, although 
born after the manner of other men. the powers of the world cruelly J 
The first were orthodox in every Hung, posed it. 2. Connected with Jewish and 
except that to Hie Christian doctrine Pagan history, it will show us the total 
they joined the ceremonies of the Jewish I destruction of Jerusalem, the overthrow 
law 1 ", with the Jews, Samaritans, and j. of the Jewish church and state; and the 
Nazarenes; together with the tradi- f cgntiifhance of that unhappy nation for 
tions of tbe Pharisees. They differed irOO years, though dispersed over the 
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face of the earth, and oppressed at clif- li a sect which arose in the Christian 
ferent times by Pagans, Christians, and!; church towards the close of the second 
Mahometans.—:). It diows us that the |« century. They professed to make tmth 
increase of Christianity pnxluced in the ! the •nly object of their enquiry, and to 
countries where it was received, the j he ready to adopt from all the'dittewnt 
overthrow and extinction of paganism, j systems and sects such tenets as they 
which, after a feeble rc sistance, perish- | thought agreeable to it. They prefer- 
ed about the si*th century .-*- 4 . It shows J red Plato to the other philosophers, and 
us how Christianity hath been continu- j looked upon his opinions concerning 
ed and delivered down from the apos- ■ God, the human soul, and things imv- 
tolical to the present agi*.-— .5. It shows j siblc, as conform able to the spirit and 
us the various o])in ions which prevailed genius of the Christian doctrine. One 
at different times amongst the fathers! of the principal patrons of this system 
and other Christians, and how they dji- I was Ammonius Saccas, wheat tins time 
parted more or f ess from the simplicity j laid the foundation of that sect, after- 
of the Gospel. — 6. It will (“liable us to wards distinguished by the name of the 
form a tine judgment of the merit of | Nnv Platonics in the Alexandrian 
the fathers, and of the* use which is to school. 


be made of them. — 7. It will show ' 
•the evil of imposing unreasonable terms 
of communion, and requiring Christians 
to profess doctrincs^not propounded in 
Scriptural words, hut inferred as con- 
sequences from pasNages^of Scripture, 
which one may call systems of conse- 
(jurntnil divinity. — 8. It will show us 
the origin and progress of popery; and, 
lastlv , it will show us, — 9. 'Pile origin 
and progress of the reformation. See 
Dr. Jo rim's Charge on t/n^ Use and lm- 
p f Ecclesiastical History, in 

his II ' ol. vii. ch. 2. 

1* or ecclesiastical historians. See Eu- 
Erel. Hist, with ValcsHis’s 
not Wiaronii .dim airs* Eccl. ; S/ i on- 
da ni Hn miles Sana ; Darn Ihu 
salis -Hist. Ecc.; Lampe, Dupin , 
Span h- ini, and Mo&fieim’s lied. Hist.; 
Puller's, and J Varner's Eccl. Hist, of 
E)ig/u , d ; Jgrtin's 1 Remarks on Eccl. 
Hist ; J /, UtWm Propagation of Chris- 
tie . , Cd/ies's Historical Collections ; 

Dr. Ersknir's Sketches, and Robinson's 
Rest arched. The most recent are, Dr. 
('a nip he l is, (In gory's, Milner's , and 
Dr. ‘ all which have their 

excellencies. Se uKo Rogue and Ren- 
in is History of the Dissenters. For 
the Ubtoiy of ’ the church under the 
< )ld Testament, the reader may consult 
.1 Idler's History of the Church; Pri- 
deauv and S/iucs ford’s Connections; 
Dr. Uat/s's Scripture History ; and 
Pleura's History of the Israelites. 

ECLECTICS, a name given to some 
ancient philosophers, who, without at- 
taching themselves to any particular 
’sect, took what they judged good and 
.solid, from each. One Potamon, of 
Alexandria, who lived under Augustus 
and Tiberius, and who, weary of doubt- 
ing of all things, with the Sceptics -and 
Pyrrhonisms, was the jlyrson who forni- 
ccl tit is sect. 

ECLECTICS, or modern Platonics, 
14* 


F.CSTACY, or Extacy, a transport 
of the mind, which suspends the func 7 
tions of the senses by the intense con- 
templation of some extraordinary object. 

ECTHESJS, a confession of faith, the 
form oi an edict published in the vear 
639, by the emperor Heraclius, vv;th a 
view to pacify the troubles occasioned 
i by the Eutychian heresy in the eastern 
j church. •However, the same prince re- 
voked it, on being informed that pope 
Severinus had condemned it, as fa\ cur- 
ing the Monotliclites ; declaring, at the 
1 same time, that ttergius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, was the authors it. See 
|j ErTYCIHANf. „ ,m 

li EDIFICATION ; this word signifies 
a building up. Hence we call a build- 
ing an edifice. Applied to spiritual 
tilings, it signifies the improving, adorn- 
| ing, and comforting the mind; and fi 
I Christian may be said to be edified when 
he is encouraged and animated in the 
ways and works of the •Lord. 'File 
means to promote our own edification 
are, prayer, self-examination, reading 
the Scriptures, hearing the Gospel, me- 
ditation, attend fincg fln all appointed or- 
dinances. T» edify others there should 
lie love, spiritual conversation, forbear- 
ance, faithfulness, benevolent exertions, 
and uniformity of conduct. 

EFFRONTES, a sect of hereto, m 
1534, who scraped their forehead with 
a knife till^t bled, «ind then poured oil 
into the wound. This ceremony serv ed 
them instead baptism. They are 

I likewise said to have denied the divinity 
| of the Holy Spirit. 

EICET/E, a denomination in the year 

II 680, who affirmed that, in order to make 
prayer acceptable to God it should be 
performed dancing. 

EJACULATION, a short prayer, in 
which the mind is directed to God on 
anv emergency. See Praykk. 

ELCESAlTES, ancient heretics, who 
X 
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made thpir appearance in the reign of 
the emperor Trajan, and took their 
name from their leader, Elcesai. They 
kept a mean between the Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Pagans : they worshipped but 
one God, obseiwcd the Jewish sabbath, 
circumcision, and the other ceremonies 
of the law; yet they rejected the Pen- 
tateuch and the prophets : nor had they 
any more respect for the wrings ot the 
' apostles. 

r ELDER (rf«$uwf<w,) an overseer, 
ruler, leader. 

Elders, or seniors, in ancient Jewish 

S , were persons the most consi- 
lc for age, experience, and wis- 
dom. Of this sort were the 70 men 
whom Moses associated with himself in 
the government: such likewise after- 
wards were those who held the first 
rank in the synagogue as presidents. — 
Elders, in church history, were origi- 
nally those who held the first place in 
the assemblies of the primitive Chris- 
tians The word presbyter is often used 
in tlu New Testament in this significa^ 
tion ; hence \he first councils of Chris- 
tians were called Prrsbyteria , t>r coun- 
cils of elders. — Elders m the presbyte- 
rian discipline, are .officers, who, in con- 
junction with the ministers and deacons, 
compose the kirk Sessions, who .for- 
merly u;kt 1 to inspect and regulate mat- 
ters ’ of religion and, discipline ; but 
whoso principal business now is to take 
care of the poor’s funds. They are 
chosen fi-om among the people, and arc 
received publicly with some degree of 
ceremony. In Scotland there is an in- 
definite number of ciders in each parish, 
generally about twelve. See Presby- 
terians. ’ • 

It has long been a matter of dispute, 
whether there are any such officers as 
lay-riders mentioned m Scripture. On 
the one side it is ebaerved, that these 
officers are no where riientioncd as 
being alone or single, but always A3 be- 
ing man/ in every congregation. They 
arc also* mentioned separately from the 
bretMfen. Their office, more than once, 
is described as being distinct from that 
of preaching, not oniy*In Romiodi. where 
he thAtrulelh is expressly distinguished 
from him that exnorteth or teacheth, 
but also in that passage, 1 Tim. v. 17. 
On the other side it is said, that from 
the above-mentioned passages, nothing 
can be collected with certainty to es- 
tablish thfe opinion ; neither can it be 
inferred from any other passage that 
chinches should be.furnished with such 
officers, though perhaps prudence, in t 
some circumstances, may make them j| 
cxpediujJ. M I incline to think,” says 11 


Dr. Guise, on the passage 1 Tim. v. 17 r 
w that the apostle intends only fireach- 
inff riders , when lie directs double ho- 
nour to be paid to the ciders that rule 
well, especially those who labour in 
the word and doctrine; and that the 
distinction lies not in the order of ofli 
ccrs, but in the degree of their diligerjcc, 
faithfulness, and eminence in laboriously 
fulfilling their ministerial work ; and so 
the emphasis ir to be laid on the word 
labour m’the word and doctrine, which 
has an es/ircially annexed to it.” 

.ELECTION. This word has differ- 
ent meanings. 1. It ‘'signifies God’s 
taking a whole nation, community, or 
body of men, into external covenant 
witn himself, by giving them the advan- 
tage of revelation* as the rule of their, 
oelief and practice, when other nations 
are without it, Dent. vii. 6. — 2. A tem- 
pbrary designation!. of some person or 
persons to the filling up some particular 
station in the risible church, or office in 
civil life, John vi. 70. 1 Sam. x. 24. — 3. 
That gracious and almighty act of the 
Divine Spirit, whereby G’od a« tiially 
and visibly separates his people from 
the world’ by effectual calling, John xv. 
19. — 4. That#etcrn:il, so\ ereign, uncon- 
ditional, particular, amUiiiniut.ible act 
of God, whereby he selected some from 
among all mankind, and of every nation 
under heaven, to be redeemed and 
everlastingly saved by Christ, Eph. i. 4. 

2 Tliess. ii. 13. See Decree, and Pre- 
destination. 

ELOQUENCE, Pulpit. “ The chief 
characteristics of the eloquence suited 
to the pulpit are tlfcse^Jwo — gravity 
and warmth. The soridns nature of the 
subjects belonging to the pulpit require? 
gravity; their importance to mankind 
requires warmth. It is far twin being 
either easy or common to unite these 
characters of eloquence. The gi-avr, 
when it is predominant, is apt to run 
into a dull, uniform solemnity. The 
warm, when it wants gravity,* borders 
on the theatrical and light. The union 
of the two must be studied by all preach- 
ers, as of tlu* utmost consequence, both 
in the composition of their discourses, 
and in their manner of delivery. Gra- 
vity and warmth united, form that cha- 
racter of preaching, which the French 
call onctio7i: the affecting, penetrating,, 
interesting manner, flowing from a strong- 
sensibility of heart in the preacher, the 
importance of those truths which lie de- 
livers, and an earnest desire that they 
may make full i oppression on the hearts 
of nis ljfcarers.x See Declamation, 
Sermons. 

EMULATION, a generous ardour 
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kindled by the praiseworthy examples !| a becoming act of charity to let them 
of others,' which impels us to imitate 1 have the public prayers of the church, 
to ri\ al, and, if possible, to excel them, at which they were permitted to be 
This passion -involves in it esteem of the present. 

person whose attainments or conduct ENTHUSIASM. To obtain just de- 
we emulate, of the qualities and actions fmitions of words which are prumis- 
in which we emulate him, •and a desire cuously used, it must be confessed, is no 
of resemblance, together with a joy i| small difficulty. This word, il ‘seems, 
"'springing from the hope of success. is used both iii a good and a bad sense. 
The 'will'd comes originally from the In i^> best sense it signifies a divine affla- . 
Greek a/nUa, contest, whence the La- tus or inspiration, it is also taken for ' 
tin pemulus, and thence our emulation, that noble ardour of mind which leads 
Plato makes emulation the daughter pi us to imagine any thing sublime*, grand, 
envy : if so, th^rc is a great dinerenqe or surprising. In its worst sense it sig- 
bet ween the mother and the offspring; nifies any impression on the fancy, or 
the one being a virtue and the other u*j agitation "of the passions, of which a 
\ice. Emulation admires great actions, man can give no rational account. It 
and strh es to imitate them ; envy re-J is generally applied to religious cha- 
nges them the praises that are their ractcrs, arid is said to be derived (aw 
due: emulation is generous, and only ruv fv flwtnau liantycvwv) from the wild ges- 
lliinks ef ccjual ling % or surpassing a n- ture» and speeches of ancient religion- 
val; emy is low, and only seeks to ists, pretending to more than ordinary 
lessen him. It would, therffore, be more [ and more than true communications 
proper to suppose emulation the daugh- j with the gods, and particularly h 6^isu, 
ter of admiration; admiration being a in the act or at the time of sacrificing, 
principal ingredient in the composition In this sense, then, it signifies that ini- 
<if it. ' pulse of the mind which leads a man to 

ENCiL\TITES,ascct in the second suppose he has some remarkable inter- 
century, who abstained from marriage, course with the Deity, while at the same 
wine, and animals. time it is nothing more than the effects 

ENDOWMENT, ECCLESIASTI- of a heated imagirfation, or a sanguine 
C-\L; a term used to denote the set- constitution ^ 

tlunent of a pension upon a minister, That the Divine Being permits his 
or tl'e building of a church, or the se-: j| people to enjoy fellowship with him, 
vering a sufficient portion of tithes for and that lie can work upon the minds of 
a \icar, when the benefice? appro- his creatures when and how he pleases, 
priutod. • cannot be denied. But, then, what is the 

Among the Dissenters, they are be- criterion by which we are to judge, in 
nefactions lefuto their place or congrc- order to distinguish it from enthusiasm ? 
.gatiqn, for tncropport of their minis- It is necessary there should be some 
Uts. Where the congregation is poor rule, for without it the greatest extra- 
or small, these have been found benefi- vagancies would be committed, the most 
citil; but in many cases they- have been notorious impostors countenanced, and 
detrimental. T(ib often has it tended to the most enormous evils ensue. Now 


relax the exertions of the people; and this criterion is theatord of God ; from 
when such a fund lias fallen into the which we leatn, that we are to expect 


hands ot an unsuitable minister, it has 
prevented his removal; when, had he 
derived no support from the people, 
necessity would nave caused him to de- 
part, and make room for one more 
worthy. 

KNKRGJCT, a denomination in the 
sixteenth century; so called became 
they held that the eucliarist was .the 
energy and virtue of Jesus Christ ; not 
his body, nor a representation thereof. 

• ENEKGUMENS, persons supposed 
to be possessed with the devil, concern- 
ing whom there were many regulations 
among the primitive Christians. They 
were denied baptism and the euCTiarist ; 
,at least this was the practice of some '! 
churches ; and though they were under ( 
the care of exorcists, yet it was thought j, 


no new revelations, no extraordinary 
gifts, as in th$ apostles’ time ; that what- 
ever opinions, feelings, views,. or im- 
| pressions we may have, if they are in- 
consistent with reason, if they do not 
tend *to humble us, if they do not in- 
fluence our temper, regulate our lives, 
and make us just, pious, honest, and 
uniform, they cannot come from God, 
but are evidently the effusions of an en- 
thusiastic brain. On the other hand, if 
the mind be enlightened, if the will 
which was perverse be renovated, de- 
tached from evil, and inclined to good; 
if the powers be roused to exertion for 
the promotion -of the divine glory, mid 
the good of men ; if the natural cor- 
ruptions of the heart be suppressed ; if 
peace and joy arise from a view of the 
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goodness of (5 oil, attended with a spi- 
ritual frame of mind, a heart devoted to 
God, and a holy, useful life: however 
this may he branded with the name of 
enthusiasm, it certainly is from God, 
because bare human efforts, unassisted 
by him, could ne\er produce such ef- 
fects ;fs these. Theoi. JMisc. vol. ii. p. 
43. ; Locke on Unde rut. vol. ii. cli. 19.; 

; S/iect. No. 201. vol. iii.; llnlcv’sySrr. 

• 07i Knt/imiiwm ; A fra. If. ;1 lore* ft If bits 
towards form biff the Character of a 
youmj Princess, vol. ii. p. 246. 

ENv V, a sensation of uneasiness and 
disquiet, arising from the advantages 
which others are supposed fb possess 
above us, accompanied with malignity 
towards tho- c who possess them. “This,” 
savs a good writer, “is uni\ civilly ad- 
mitted to be one of the blackest passions 
in the human heart. No one, indeed, is 
to be condemned for defending his rights, 
and showing displeasure against a ma- 
licious enemy ; but to conceive ill will 
at ore who has attacked none of our 
rights, nor done us any injury, solely 
because he is more prosperous than we 
arc, is a disposition altogether unnatural. 
Ilenre the character ot an cm ions man 
is universally odious. All disclaim it; 
and they who feel themselves under the 
iniluen^of this passion, carefully con- 
ceal* it. The chief ground*, of envy may 
ne reduced to three : accomplishments 
of mind; advantages of birth, rank, and 
fortune; and superior success jn worldly 
pursuits. To subdue this odious dispo- 
sition, let lis consider its sinful and cri- 
minal nature; the mischiefs it occasions 
to the world ; the unhappiness it pro- 
duces to him* who possesses it ; the evil 
causes that nourish it, such as pride and 
indolence : let us, moreover, bring of- 
ten into view those religious considera- 
tions which regarding as Christians: 
how unworthy we are in*- the sight of 
God; how much the blessings we en- 
joy are above x \vhat we deserve. Let 
us learn reverence and submission to 
tliat divine government which has ap- 
pointed to every one such a condition as 
is fittest for him to possess ; Cet m 'con- 
sider how opposite the Christian spirit 
is to envy ; above all, let us offer up our 

1 ) ra v e ns to the Almighty, that he would 
unify oifr hearts from ’a passion which 
is so Dase and so criminal. 

EONIANS, the followers of Ison, a 
wild fanatic, of the province of Bre- 
tagne, in the twelfth century : he con- 
cluded, from the resemblance bef-ween 
cum, in the form for exorcising malig- 
.nant spirits, \w.. “ per euin qui ventunis 
csfc judicjare vivos et mortuos,” and his 
own name lion, that he was the son ef 


|| God, and ordained to judge the quick 
j! and dead. Eon was, however, solemnly 
j, condemned by the council at Hhcims* 

! ] in 1148, and ended his days in a prison. 

|| lie left behind him a number of tollow- 
I ers, whom persecution and death, so ■ 
l| weakly and cruelly employed, could 
|j not persuade to abandon his ’cause, or to_ 
!i renounce an absurdity, which, says Mo- 
,| slicim, one would think, could never 
have gained credit but in such a place 
as Bedlam. 

„ EO QU I N IAN S, a denomination in 
tiie sixteenth century 4 ; so called lroni 
! one Eoquinus, their master, who taught 
■that Christ did not die for the wicked, 
but for the faithful onlv. 
p EPICUREANS, the disciples of Epi-, 
dims, who flourished about A. M. 3700. 
This sect maintained that the world w.as 
formed * not by Gcyl, nor with any de- 
! sign, but by the fortuitous concourse ' ot 
j atoms. Tlief denied that God governs 
| the world, or in the least condescends 
to interfere with creatures below : thev 
denied tlie immortality of the so .1, and 
the existence of angels’; they maintained 
that happiness consisted in pleasure; 

| but some of them placed this pleasure 
1 in the tranquillity and joy of the mind 
arising front the'piiutice of moral vir- 
tue, and which is thought by some to 
have been the true principle of Epicu- 
rus ; others understood him in the gross 
sense, anc^ placed all their happiness in 
corporeal pleasure. When Paul was at 
Athens, lie had conferences with the 
Epicurean philosophers, Acts xvii. 18. 
The vvbrd Rfiicurean isup/tl, at present, 
for an indolent, efTcCiiunte, and volup- 
tuous person, who only consults his pri- 
vate and particular pleasure. See 

Acadkmxgs. 

EPIPIIANY, a Christian festival, 
otherwise called the manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles, obsen ed on the 
6th of January, in honour of the appear- 
ance of our Saviour to the three magi, 
or wise men, who came to adore and 
\ bring him presents. 

EPISCOPACY, that form of church 
government in which diocesan bishops 
are established as distinct from and su- 
perior to priests or presbyters. « 

The controversy respecting episco- 
pacy commenced soon after the re- 
formatio^; and has been agitated with 
great warmth, between the Episcopa- 
lians on the one side, and the Prcsb\ t<> 
rians and Independents on the ether. 
Amont^he Protestant churches abroad, 
those wmich weie reformed by Luther 
and his associates are in general r/n.sco- 
fmi; whilst such as follow the doctrines 
j, of Calvin, hu\e for the most par: 
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thrown off the order of bishops as one f| ccrs, called evangelists, who were as- 
of the coruptions of popery. In Eng- j distant? to the apostles ; for there is 
land, howeier, the controversy liu;» j! great reason to believe the first epistle 
j\een considered as of greater impov- ‘ to Timothy was written prior to -those 
tance than on the continont. It has from Konic in tlic time of Paul's ini- 
■ been strenuously maintained by one prisonment, as some think tlic second 
party, that \X\Q*rfiixco/ial orfler is essen- |j w*is also. To which we may add, that 
jtial to the constitution of the church ‘it 'seems probable, at least,’ that they 
"’and hv others, tliat it is a pernicious en- had very extraordinary gifts to furnish 
croachnient on the rights of men, for them for their superior offices, 1 Tim. 
which there is no authority in Scrip- j iv. 14. Eph. iv. 11. 2 Tim iv. .5. And* 
tore. We will just briefly state their | though Timothy was with Paul when 
arguments. m j he took his leave of the elders of Ephe- 

I. EjiiscofmcQ, arguments for . 1. sus (Acts xx.) tlv apostle gives not 
Some argue that the nature of the office the least hint any extraordinary 
which tlic apostles bore was such, that power with which he was invested, nor 
the edification of the church would re- , says one word to engage their obedience 
# cjuire they should have some successors to’ him; which is. a very strong pre- 
iu those ministrations which are not j sumption that no such relation did sub- 
common to Gospel ministers. — 2. That ! sist, or was to take place. * 

Timothy and Titu$ were bishops of j 3. As to the angels of the scion 
Ephesus and Crete, whose business it jl churches in Asia,’ it is certain that, for 
was to exercise such extraordinary acts any tiling which appears in our Lord’s 
of jurisdiction as arc now claimed by epistles to them (Kev. ii. and iii.) JLlicy 
diocesan bishops, d Tim. i. 3. Tim. iii. ; might be no more than the pastors of 
19, 22. 2 Tim. ii. 2. Tit. i. 5, &c. Tit. j single congregations with their proper 

iii. 10. — 3. Some have argued from the | assistants. 

mention of angels, i. c. as they under*- 4. To the fourth argument it is an- 
starnl it, of diocesan bishops, in the ; swered, 1. That the word irtiy 

seven churches of Alia, particularly the 1 only signify great numbers, and may not 
angel of Ephesus, though there were be intended to express that there were 
many ministers employed in it long be- several tinaes ten thousand, iiv«tji exact 
lore. the date of that epistle, Acts^xx. and literal .tense: compare Lukich. 
IT, 13. — 1 . It is urged tliat some of tlic xii. vcr. 1 . (Greek.) — 2. That' no sufli- 
c.hui dies which were formed in large .i cicnt proof is brought from Scripture of 
cities during the lives of tftc apostles, |] there being such numbers of peo[>le in 
and especially that at Jerusalem, con- any particular place as this supposes ; 
sisled of such vast numbers as could not for the myriads of believing Jews spoktfn 
possibly asse^ile at one place. — 5. That of in the preceding text, as ivell as the 
in the ritcrvW^cwsucceeded the inspi- numbers mentioned, Acts ii. A\. Acts 
red 'penmen, there is a multiplied and iv. 4, might veiw probably*be tliose who 
concurring evidence to prove 'the apos- were gathered - together’ at those great 
tolic institution of episcopacy. feasts from distant places, of which few 

II. Efiiaco/uic'j , arguments against, might have their stated residence in that 
I. To the above it is answered, that, as city. See Acts, viii. vcr. 1. — 3. If 
the office of the apostles was such as to the number ftc.re so great as the objec- 
veciuire extraordinary and miraculous tion supposes, there might he, for any 
endow meiits for the discharge of many thing which appears in Scripture, se im- 
parts of it; it is impossible that they can rat bishofis -in the same city, .as there 
nan* any successors in those services are among those who do not allow of 
m lio are not empowered for the # execu- I! diocesan episcopacy, several co-ordinate 
tion of them as the apostles themselves !| pastors, •vt'Tsecrs, or bishops: and 
ere and it is maintained, that so far though Eusebius docs indeed pretend to 
as ordination, continuation, and excom- give us a catalogue of the bishops of Je- 
municatum, may be performed without rusaleta, it is to be remembered how 
miraculous gifts, there is nothing in the Christians had been dispersal from 
them but what seems to suit the pasto- thence for a considerable tune, at and 
•ral office in general. after the Roifian war, and remmed into 

2. That Timothy ahd Titus had not other parts, which must necessarily very 
a stated residence in these churches, much increase the unct rtaintv which 
but only i isited them for a tim<<*, 2 Tim. Eusebius himself owns there was, as to 

iv. y, 13. Tit. iii. 12. It also appears, the succession of bishops in most of the. 
from other places in which the journeys J ancient sees. 

<?f Timothy and Titus are mentioned, I 5. As to the ancient writers, it is ob- 
that they \yerc a kind of itinerant ofli- j served, tliat though Clemens Komanus 
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recommends to the Corinthians the ex- of the fourth century. — 10. It is allowed 
ample of the Jewish church, where the that in succeeding ages, the difference 
hign priest, ordinary priest, and JL.e- between bishops and prcsb\ters came 
rites knew and observed their rcspcc- to he more and more magnified, and 
live offices, yet he never mentions pres- various churches came under the cart 
byters and bishops as distinct, nor refers of the same bishop : nevertheless, Jcrom 
the contending Corinthians to any one does expressly speak o f bishops and 
ecclesiastical head as the centre of iinitjP, presbyters as of the same order; and 
which he would probably have done if Gregory Nazianzen speak;? of the great' 
t there had been any diocesan bishops and affecting distinction made between 
•among them ; nay, ne seems evidently ministers in prerogative of place, and 
to speak of presbyters as exercising the [other tyrannical privileges (as he calls 
' episcopal office. "See see. xxxix. of his Yiem,) as a lamentable and destructive 
epistle. — 2., As for Irena: us, it does not thing. <. 

appear that lie made any distinction he- III. Episcopacy , how introduced . — 
tween bishops and presbyters. He does It is easy to apprehend how cpiscopac} , 
indeed mention the succession of bishops as it was in the primitive church, with 
from the apostles, which is rcconcileable those alterations which it afterwards 
with the supposition of their being na- received, might be gradually intro- ’ 
rochinl, nor altogether irroconcilcaole (luced. The apostles seem "to have 
with the supposition of joint pastors in taught chiefly in large cities; they set- 
tliose churches. — 3. It is allowed that tied ministers therf, who, preaching in 
Ignatius in many places distinguishes' country villages, or smaller towns, in- 
betwpen bishops and presbyters, and re- i creased the number of converts: it 
quire's obedience to bishops from the| would have been most reasonable that 
whole church, but as he often supposes those new converts, which lay at l con- 
each of the churches to which he wrote jj sidcrablc distance from the large towns, 
to meet in one place, and represents |' should, when they grew numerous, 
tlidhi as breaking one loaf, and sur- have formed themselves into distinct 
rounding one altar, And charges the hi- churches, under the care of their pro- 
shop to know all his tflock by name, it per pastors or bishops, independently 
is most £>?dent that he must speak of a of any of their neighbours ; but the re- 
pardbnial and not adioccsai bishop. — 4. vertn'ec which would naturally be paid 
Polvcarp exhorts the Christians at Phi- to men who had conversed with tlu: 
lipjii to be subject to the presbyters and apostles, and perhaps some desire of in- 
deacons, but says not one word about flucncc unrip dominion, from which the 
any bishop. — 5. Justin Martyr speaks of hearts of rery good men might not Lie 
the president. , but then lie represents entirely free, and which early began to 
him as being present at every admi- work, (John iii. 9. 2 Tlicsp. ii. 7,) might 
lustration of the cucharist, which he also easily lay a foundation fiRT such a subor- 
mentions as always making a part of dination In the ministers of new erected 
their publ'C worship ; so that the bishop churches *tn those w.hicii were more 
here must have only been tlic pastor of ancient ; and much more easily might 
one congregation. — 6. Tertullian speaks the superiority of a pastor to his assis- 
of approved elders; there is r.otliing tant presbyters increase, till it at length 
said of them that proves a isiocesap, came to that great difference which we 
since •• i * he says might lie appl'c d to a own was early made, and probably soon 
parochial bishop. — 7. Though Clemens carriedto an excess. And if there were 
Alexandrians speaks of bishops, priests, that degree of degeneracy in the church, 
and deacons, yet it cannot be inferred and defection from the" purity and vi- 
from hence that the bishops of whom he gour of religion, which the learned 
speaks were any thing more khan paro- Vitringa supposes to have happened 
cnial. — 8. Origcn speaks distinctly of between the time of Nero and 1 rajan. 
bishops presbyters, but unites them it would be less surprising that those 
both, a$ jt seems, under the common evil principles, which occasioned cpis- 
name Bf priests, saying nothing of the xipal, and at length the papal usurpa- 
power of bishops as extending beyond tion, should before that time exert some 
one congregation, and ratlfer insinuates considerable influence, 
the contrary, when he speaks of of- IV. Episcopa&j, reduced , plan of 
fenders as brought before the whole Archbishop Usher projected a plan for 
church to he judged by it. — 9. The ijpos- the reduction of episcopacy, by which 
tulic constitutions frequently distinguish he would have moderated it in such a 
between bishops and presbyters; but manner as to have brought it very near 
these constitutions cannot be depended I the Presbyterian government of the 
on, as they arc supposed to be a forgery ;j Scotch church ; the weekly parochial 
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vestry answering to their church set- our neighbour from injure, and secure 
sion : the monthly synod to be held by us from oruilt if we should chance to 


the Chore fuse of ri answering to their 
. presbyteries; the diocesan synod to their 
' provincial, and the national’ to their ge- 
neral, assembly. The meeting of the dean 
and chunter# practised iif the! church of 
England, is but a faint shadow of the 
second, the ecclesiastical court of the 
third, and the convocation of the fourth. 
fling ham's Oritfines Ecclesiastic te; 67/7- 
ling fleet's Origmes Sacra ; Bouse and 
Howe on Pip is. ; Benson's Disserta- 
tion concerning the first Set. of the 
Christian Church; King’s Const, of the 
Church ; Doddridge’s Lectures , lect. 
196; Clarkson and Dr. Maurice on 
Episcopacy ; Enc. Brit. # 

EPISCOPALIAN, one .who prefers 
the episcopal government and discipline 
to all others. Sea last article. 

EPISTLES OF BARNABAS. See 
Barnabas. % 

EQUANIMITY is an even, uniform 
state of mind, amidst all the vicissitudes 
of time and changes of circumstances 
to which we are subject in the present 
state. One of this disposition is not de- 
jected when under adversity, nor elated 
when in the height of prosperity : he is 
equally affable to others, ?fnd contented |j 
in himself. The excellency of this dis- 1] 
position is beyond all praise. It rhay be 
considered as the grand remedy for all 
the diseases and miseries of life, and the 
only way by which we cart preserve the 
dignity of our characters afc men and as 
Christians. 

EQ UrijK is that exact rule of righ- 
teousness or Notice, which is to be ob- 
served between man and man. Our 
Lord beautifully and comprehensively 
expresses it in these words: “All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is the law and the prophets/’ Matt, 
vii. 12. This golden ride, says Dr. 
Watts, has many excellent properties 
in it. 1. It is a rule that is easy to Tbe un- 
derstood, and as easy to be applied by 
the meanest and weakest understand- 
ing, Isa. xxxv. 8. — 2. It is a very short 
rule, and easy to be remembered : the 
weakest memory can retain it : and the 
meanest of mankind may carry this 
about with them, and have it ready 
upon all occasions. — 3. This excellent 
precept carries greater evidence to the 
conscience, and a stronger degree of 
conviction in it, than any other 'rule of 
moral virtue.— -4. It is particularly fitted 
for practice, because it includes in it a 
powerful motive to stir us up to do what 
it enjoins. — 5. It is such a ruic as, if 
well applied, will almost always secure |, 


hyrt him. — 6. It is a. rule as much fitted 
to awaken us to sincere repentance, 
upon the transgression of it, as it is to 

direct us to our present duty 7. It is 

i| a most extensive rule, with regard to 
"all the stations, ranks, and characters, 
of mankind, for it is perfectly suited to 
trtem all. — 8. It is a most comprehen- 
sive rule with negard to nil 1 the actions 
and duties that concern our neighbours. 
It teaches us to regulate our temper 
and behaviour, and promote tenderness 
benevolence, gentleness, &c. — 9. It is 
also a rule of the highest prudence with 
regaixl to ourselves, and promotes our 
own interest in the best manner. — 10. 
This rule is fitted to make the whole 
world as happy as the present state of 
things will admit. See I Vatin's Sermons, 
ser. 33. v. i.; Evan's Srr. ser. 28; Mor- 
ning Exercises at Crip file gate, ser. 10. 

EQUIVOCATION, the using a term 
or expression that has a double mean- 
ing. Equivocations are said to he ex- 
pedients* to save telling the truth, mid 
yet without telling a falsity ; hut if an 
intention to deceive constitute the es- 
of a lie, which in general it does, 

I cannot conceive how it can be done 
without^i ncu r ring guilt, as i^s certainly 
an intention to deceive. •• 

ERASTJANS, so called from Eras- 
tus, Sl German divine of the 16th cen- 
tury. The pastoral office, according to 
him, was only persuasive, like a pro- 
fessor of science over his students, with- 
out any power of tlfe keys annexed 
The Lord’s supper and other ordinan- 
ces -of the gospel we*e to he free and 
open to all. The minister might dissuade 
the vicious and unqualified from the 
communion ; but might not refuse it, or 
inflict any kindfif censure ; the punish- 
ment of all offences, either of a ci\ ii or 
religious nature, being referred to the 
civil magistrate. 

ERROR, a mistake of our judgment, 
giving assent to that which is not true. 
Mr. Locke reduces the caftses of error 
to four# 1. Want of proofV. — 2. Want of 
ability to. use them .-*-3. Want of will to 
use tnem. — 4. Wrong measures of pro- 
bability. In a moral pud scriptural sense 
it signifies sin, See .Bin. 

ESSENESfa very anciont sect, that 
was spread abroad tli rough Svri.'i, 
Egypt, and the neighbouring countries. 
They maintained that religion consisted 
wfcol ly in contemplation and silence. 
Some of them passed tligr lives in a 
state of celibacy ; others embraced the 
state of matrimony/ which they consi- 
dered as lawful, when entered into with 
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the sole design of propagating the spe- 1! 
cies, and not to satisfy the demand of ^ 
lust. Some of them held the possibility j! 
of appeasing the Deity by sacrifices, ! ! 
though different from that of the Jews; j, 
and others maintained that no offering |' 
was acceptable to God* but that of a j 
serene and composed mind, addicted | 
to the contemplation of divine things. 
They looked upon the law of Moses as 
an allegorical^ system 'of spiritual and 
mysterious truths; and renounced, in 
its explication, all regard to the out- , 
ward letter. 

EST A H L 1 S 1 1 M EN TS, Rcli gious. 
By a religious establishment is generally 
understood such an intimate connection 
between religion and civil government ! 
as is supposed to secure the best inte- j 
rests and great end of both. This arti- 
cle, like many others, has afforded mat- 
ter of considerable dispute. In order 
that 'the reader may judge for himself, 
we sliajl take a view ot both sides of the 
question. 

The partisans for religious establish- 
ments observe, that they have prevail- 
ed universally in every age and nation. 
The ancient patriarchs formed no ex- 
tensive or permanent associations but 
such as arose from theVelationships of 
qaturej. h>tiy father governed his own 
lamilyTand tlieir offspring submitted to 
his jurisdiction. He presided in .their 
education and discipline, in their reli- 
gious worship, and in their general go- 
vernment. Ilis knowledge and expe- 
rience handed dpwn to them tlieir laws 
and tlieir customs, both civil and reli- 
gious; and his authority enforced them. 
The offices of jfrophet, prtest, and king, 
were thus united in the same patriarch, 
(Jen. xviii. 19. Gen. xvii. and xxi. Gen. 
xiv. 18. The Jews enjoyed a religious 
establishment dictated^Pud ordained by 
God. In turning our attention to the 
heathen nations we shall find the same 
incorporation of religious with civil go- 
vernment, Gen. xlvii. 22. 2 Kings xvi*. 
27, 29. Every one who is at all ac- 
quainted with the history of Greece and 
Home, knows that religion was 11 altoge- 
ther blended with the policy of the , 
state. The Koran maybe considered! 
ns the veligious creed and civil code of 
all the Mahometan tribe% Among the 
Celtos, or the original inhabitants of 
Europe, the druids were both’ their 
priests and their judges, and their judg- 
ment was final. Among the Hindoos, 
the priests and sovereigns arc of differ- 
ent tribes or casts, but the priests arc 
superior in rank; and in China, the 
emperor is sovereign pontiff, and pre- | 
sides in all puLffic acts of religion. ■ | 


Again ; it is said, that, although there 
is no form of church government abso- 
lutely prescribed in the New Testament, 
yet from the associating law, on which 1 
the Gospel lays so much stress,* by the 
respect for cpil government it so’ ear- 
nestly enjoins, and by the practice which 
followed, and finally prevailed, Chris- 
tians cannot be said to disapprove, but 
to favour religions establishments. 

I Religious establishments, also, it is 
observed, are founded in the nature of 
j man, and interwoven vv^h all the con- 
stituent principles of human society : the 
knowledge and profession of Christian- 
ity cannot be upheld without a clergy ; 
a clergy cannot be supported without a 
1 14£al provision ; and a legal provision 
! for the clergy cannot be constituted 
without the preference of one sect of 
Christians to the reft. An established 
church is most likely to maintaifi cleri- 
cal respectability and usefulness, by 
holding out a suitable encouragement 
to young men to devote themselves 
early to the service of the church ; and 
likewise enables them to obtain such 
knowledge as shall qualify them for the 
important work. 

They wha reason on the contrary side 
observe, that the patriarchs sustaining 
civil -as well as religious offices, is no 
proof at all that religion was incorpo- 
rated with the civil government, in the 
sense above preferred to; nor is there 
the least hii^f of it in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. That the case of the Jews can 
never be considered in print, as they 
were under a thcocracy ; ^f£t a- ceremo- 
nial dispensation that was to pass away, 
and consequently not designed to be a 
model for Christian nations. That what- 
ever was the practice of heathens in 
this .respect, this forms no argument in 
favour of that ‘system whicli is the very 
( opposite to paganism. The church of 
Christ is of a spiritual nature, and ought 
not, yea cannot, in fact, be incorporated 
with’ the state without sustaining mate- 
rial injury. In the three first and pu- 
rest ages of Christianity, the church 
was a stranger to any alliance with tem- 
, poral powers ; and’, so far from necd- 
| jng tlieir aid, religion never ilom-Micd 
! so much as while they were combined 
to suppress it. As to tne support which 
Christianity, wh?n united to civil go- 
vernment yields to the - peace and 
good order of society, it is obsened, 
that this benefit will be derived from it, 
at least, in as great a degree without 
an establishment as with it. Religion, 
if it have any power, operates on the 
cojiscimce of men; and, resting solely 
| on the belief of invisible realities, it caii 
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derive no weight or solemnity from hu- | ESTEEM is that high and exalted 
man sanctions. Human establishments, j thought of, and value for any thing 
it is said, have been, and are, productive j which arises from a sense of its own in- 
of the greatest evils ; for in this case? it i trilfsic wojjth and excellency. Esteem is 
’is requisite to give the preference to j higher than simple approbation, which 
some particular system; hnd as the, is* a decision of tne judgment; it is the 
magistrate isjno better judge of religion commencement of affection: it is a de- 
tlian others, tne cliances are as great of | gree of hue for others, oil account of 
his lending his sanction to the false as j their pleasing qualities, though they 
the true. The thousands that have been ; should not immediately interest our- 
persmited and sufferefl in consequence j sehes; lfy which it is distinguished front 
of establishments, will always form an i‘ gratitude. Our esteem of God manifests* 
argument against them. Under estab- j itself in never mentioning his name 
bsltments also^it is said, corruption ©in- i without reverence; in bowing the knee; 

<>t Ik* a\ aided. EmohinAiit must be*!, in prayer and praise ; in all the stueral 
attached to the national church, which l| forms of outwnucf devotion, and in quick 
may be a strong inducement to its mi- ! resentment of any dishonour done to 
nisters to defend it, be it ever so remote him. Our high esteem or veneration 
from the truth. Thus, fdso, error bf- of any man appears in an humble, .re- 
Vomes permanent; and that set of opi- spcctful beha\iour toward Jijm, speak- 
nions which happens to,]) re vail when ing his praises, imitating his excel I en- 
the establishment is formed, continues, cies, and resenting his dishonour, 
in spite of superior ligltf and improve- ETERNITY, with respect to God, 
mrnt, to be liandcd down, without al- is a duration without beginning or end. 
teration, from age to age. Hence the As it is the attribute of numan qaturc, 
disagreement lx*twcen tne public creed ! it is a duration that has a beginning, but 
of the church and the private send- will never have an end. “ It is a dura - 
meats of its ministers. As to the pro- tion,” su\s a lively writer, u that x*x- 
vision made for the clergy, this may be duties all number and computat"n : 
done without an establishment, as mat- clays, and months, and years, yea, and 
ter of fact shows in hundreds of in- ages, are lost in it, like drops in the 
stances. Dissenting ministers, or those ocean! Mil lions 'of millions ot years, as 
who do not hold in establishment*, it is many y«irs as there are samds^on the 
observed are not without means of ob- : sea-shore, *or particles of dust m ‘h* 
tabling knowledge; but, on the contrary, globe of the earth, and those multiplied 
many of them are equal* to their bre- to the highest reach of number, all tlie^e 
threii in the establishment^for erudition are nothing to eternity. They do not 
and sound learning. It is not to be dis- bear the least imaginable proportion to 
sembled neither, that among those who, it ; for these will come to an end,' as 
in gcncnfflHqgjyiot agree with human certainly as a day; but eternity will 
establishments/ there arc as pious and i never, never, never, come to an end' 
as useful members of society as others, i It is a line without end* it is an ocean 
l' inally, though all Christians should pay [without a shore! Alas' what shall i 
reflect to civil magistrates as such, and I say of it! it is an infinite, unknown 
a T * ‘Magistrates ought to .encourage the something, that neither human thought 
cl ur..h, yet no civil magistrates nave can grasj^ no^humaii language de- 
])Ower to establish any particular scribe!” Orton on Eternity; Shower 
f.-riv of religion, binding upon the con- on ditto; Davis's Sermon's, ser. 11; 
scieneps of the subject; nor are magis- j Saunn's Sermons , \ol. iii. p. 370. 
tifd.es even represented in scripture as j KTERNITif OF CiOD is the per- 
eff ■ ers or rulers of the church. Should i petual continuance of his being, without 
tec .eadcr he desirous of prosecuting '\ beginning, end, or succession. That he 
dJ.s subject farther, he may consult Ij is without In ginning, says Dr. Gill, may 
It urburton's Alliance between Church be ]>ro\ed from, 1. His necessary sdf- 
and State; Christie's Essay on Estab- existence, Exod. iii. 14. — 2. From his 
lishments; Pa ley's Mor. Phil . v. ii. c. attributes, several of which are said to 
10 *, Ilishofi Law's Theory of Religion ; be eternal, Rom. i. 20. Acts xv. 18. 
iVutts's Civil Power in things sacred , , Ps. ciii. 17. Jer. xxxi. 3. — 3. From his 
third volume of his kvorks ; null's I A- I purposes, which are also said to he from 
berty of the Press , sec. 5; Mrs. H. \ eternity, Isa. xxv. 1. Eph.iii.il. Rom. 
More's Hints on forming the Character, | ix. 11. Eph. i. 4.-4. From the cmenant 
Of a young Princess , vol. ii. p. 350; but ;| oj grace, which is eternal, 2 Sam. xxiii, 
esjjecially Him ken and Graham's pieces 5. Mic. v. 2. 

on the subject ; the former for, and the | That he is without t nil, may be prov- 
lattcr against establishments. ;cd from, 1. His spirituality and sim\>li- 
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city, Rom. i. 23. — 2. From his indepen- 
dency, Rom. ix. 5, — 3. From his immu- 
tability, 2 Pet. i. 24, 25. Mai. iii. 6. Psal. 
iii. 26, 27. — 4. From his dominion and 
government, said never to dhd, Jcr. x. 
10. Psal. x. 16. Dan. iv. 3. 

That tic is without succession , or any 
distinctions of time succeeding one to 
another, as moments, minutes, &c. may' 
lie proved from, 1. His existence before 
suen were in being, Isa. xliii. 13. — 2. 
The distinctions and differences of time 
arc toge ther ascribed to him, and not as 
succeeding one another: lie is the sar»e 
yestewlay, to-day, and for ever, Heb. 
xiii. 8. Rev. i. 4. — 3? If his duration 
■were successive, or proceeded by mo- 
ments, days, and years, then there must 
have been some first moment, day, and 
year, when ^e began to exist; which is 
incompatible with the idea of his eter- 
nity; and, besides, one day would be 
but one day with him, and not a thou- 
sand, contrary to the express language 
<yf Scriptuie, 2 Pet. iii. 8. — 4. He would 
not be immense, immutable, and per- 
fect, if this were the ease; for he would 
be alder one minute than he was before, 
wnrch cannot be said ot him. — 5. His 
knowledge proves hijm without succes- 
sive duration, for he knows all tilings 
past, present, and to tome: “he sees 
the presort* without a medium* the past 
without recollection, and . the future 
without foresight. To him all truths 
are but one idea, all places are but one 
point, and all times out one momerft.” 
(i ill's Body of Divinity ; Palsy's Kat. 
Tticol. p. 480 ; Charnock on the Div\ne 
Perfections ; Clarke on ditto ; Watts's 
Ontology, chap. iv. 

ETSRNITY of the world. 

It was the opinion of Aristotle and others 
that the world was eternal. But that 
the present system of things had a be- 
ginning, seems evidewtjdf we consider 
the following things. 1. We may not 
only conceive of many possible altera- 
tions wlijcli might be made in thc*for m 
of it, but we see it incessantly changing ; | 
whereas an eternal being, forasmuch j 
as it is self-existent, is always the same. 
— 2. We have no credible lrKiorv of 
transactions more remote than six thou- 
sand years from the present time ; for 
as to the pretence that some nations 
have made to histories of greater anti- 
quity, as the Plgyptians, Chaldeans , 
Phoenicians, Chinese, & c. they are evi- 
dently convicted of falsehood in the 
works referred to at the bottom of this , 
article. — 3. We can trace the invention 
of the most useful arts and sciences; 
width had probably been carried far- 
ther, and indented sooner, had the j| 


world been eternal. — 4. The origin of 
the most considerable nations of the 
earth may be traced, i. e. the time when 
they first’in habited the countries where 
they now dwell; and it appears that 
most of the western nations came from 
the east. — 5. ,Jf the world be eternal, it 
is hard to account for thfc tradition of 
its beginning, which has almost every 
where prevailed, though undei different 
forms, among boch polite and barbarous 
nations. — 6. We have a most ancient 
and credible history of the beginning of 
tha world : I mean the ^history of Mo- 
ses, with whiclf no book in the world, 
in point of antiquity, can contend. Stil- 
ling 'fleet's Orig. Sacrpe, p. 15, 106; 
Winder' 8 Hist, of Knowledge , vol. ii. 
jtnssim ; Peai'son on the Creed, p. 58 ; 
Doddridge's Lectures, 1. 24 ; 7 'i l lots on' 9 
Sermons, ser. 1 ; Clarke at Boyle's Lee - 
|| turrs , p. 22, 23; Dr. Golly er's Scripture 
Pacts , ser. 2. 

ETHICS, ttfe doctrine of manners, 
or the science of moral philosophy. 
The word is formed from mores, 
“manners,” bv reason the scope or «l>- 
j| ject thereof is to form the manners. 
See Morals. 

ETH NO PHRONES, a sect of here- 
tics in the seventh century, who made a 
profession *>f Christianity, but joined 
, thereto all the ceremonies and follies 
1| of paganism, as judicial astrology, sorti- 
1 leges, auguries, and other divinations. 

EVANGELIST, one who publishes 
glad tidings ; a‘ messenger, or preacher 
of good news. The persons denomi- 

I nated evangelists were next in order to 
the apostles, and were sejftfc/ them not 
to settle in any particular place, but to 
travel among tne infant cnurches, and 
ordain ordinary officers, 'and finish what 
the apostles had begun. Of this kind 
were Philip the deacon, Mark, Silas, 
&c. Acts xxi. 8. The title of evango- 
list is more particularly given to the 
four inspired writers of our Saviour’* 
life. 

EVANGELICAL, agreeable to the 
| doctrines of Christianity. The term is 
' frequently applied to those who do not 
rely upon moral duties as to their ac- 
ceptance with God ; but are influenced 
to action from a sense of the love of 
God, and depend upon the merits of 
Christ for their everlasting salvation. 

EUCHARIS T, the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper. The word properly sig- 
nifies giving thanks. As to the man- 
! .ier of celebrating the eucharist among 
I the ancient Christians, after the custo- 
| mary oblations were made, the deacon 
brought water to the bishops and pres- 
byters standing round the table to wash 
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their hands; according to that passage II Tijchicwt. By degrees it become a ge- 
of the Psalmist, “I will wash mv hands neVal and invidious appellation fqr.per- 
in innocence, and so wiP 1 compass thy sons of eminent piety and zeal for ge- 
nital*. O Lord.” Then the deacon cited nirtnc Christianity, who opposed the vi- 
*cut alnid, u Mutually embrace and kiss cious practices and insolent tyranny of 
each ltlier;” which being done, the the priesthood, much in the same man- 
whole congregation pravorl for the uni- ner as the Latins comprehended all the 
vei sal peace and welfare of the church, adversaries of the Homan pontiff under 
‘ for the tranquillity and repose of the ! | the general terms of Albigenses and 
world, for the prosperity of the age, Waldenses. 

for wholesome w eat ltei*, and ffir all EUDOXJANS, a sect in the fourth 
ranks and degrees of men. After this century ; so called from their leader 
followed mutual salutations of the mi- Eudoxius, patriarch* of Antioch and 
nister and people ; and then the bishop Constantinople, a great defender of the 
or presbyter, having sanctified the cle- Arian doctrine. The Eiuloxians Ixliev- 
ments by a solemn benediction, broke cd that the Son was created out of no- 
tbe bread, and delivered it to the dca- thing; that he had a will distinct and 
con, who distributed it to the communi- i different from that of the Father, &c. 
# cants, and after that the cup. .The A- They held many other tenets of the 
cramental wine was usually diluted or Arians and Eimomians. 
mixed with water. During the time of EVIDENCE, is that perception of 
administration thfjy sang hymns and troth which arises either from the tes- 
psnlniS; and haung roncludcd with timony of the senses, or from an indue- 
prnyciji and thanksgiving, the people tion of reason. The evidences of revc- 
saluten each other with a kiss of peace, iation are divided into internal qnd cx- 
and so the nsscmhly’brokc up. temal. That is called internal evidence 

EUC HITES, or Eucurr*, a sect of which is drawn from the consideration 
ancient heretics, who were first formed of those declarations and doctrines 
into a religious body towards the end of which are contained "in it; and that is 
tlie fourth century, though their doc- called external, vjiich arises from some 
trine and discipline subsisted in Syria, other circumstances referring to it, 
Egypt, mid other eastern countries’ lie- such as predictions concerning it, mini- 
fore the birth of Christ: they werr thus cles wrfught by those it, its 

called, because they prayed without success iirthe world, flee. Sec At zr/en- 
ceasing, imagining that prayer alone ces of Christ } art. Christianity. 
was sufficient to save them. They were Moral evidence is that which, though 
a sort of mystics, w ho imagined, ac- it does not exclude a mere abstract pos- 
cording to the oriental notion, that two sibility of things being otherwise, vet 
souls resided in man, the one good, and shuts out every reasonable ground of 
the other^tvil^ and who were zealous suspecting that they are so. 
in expelling the evil soul or demon, Evidences of Grace arc those d i spo- 
rt i id hastening # tlic return of the good sitions and af.ts which jjh>vc a person to 
Spirit of God, by contemplation, prayer, he in a converted state ; such as an cn- 
and singing of nymns. They also em- lightened understanding; love to God 
braced "opinions nearly resembling the and his people; a delight in God's 
Manichcan doctrine, and which they word; woyshqrtfnd dependence on him ; 
derived from the tenets of the oriental spirituality of mind; (levotedness of life 
philosophy. The same denomination to the service of God, &c. Seed's Post. 
was used in the twelfth century to de- &r.«ser. 2. D it ton on the Resurrection ; 
note certain fanatics who infested the Bellamy on Religion, p. 184. Ginn- 
Greek and Eastern churches, and who bear's Introduction to the Study of 
were charged with believing a double Moral Evidence , 163. 
trinity, rejecting wedlock, abstaining EVIL is distinguished into natural 
from flesh, treating with contempt the and moral. Natural einl is whatever 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord's destroys or any way disturbs the per- 
supper, and the various branches of fcction of natural beings; such as blind- 
external worshfp, and placing the es- ness, diseases death, flee. Moral evil is 
sencc of religion solely in external the disagreement between the actions 
prayer; and maintaining 'the efficacy of of a moral agent, and the rule of those 
perpetual supplications to the Supreme actions, whatever it is. Apjilicd to a # 
Being for expelling an evil being or choice, or acting contrary to the moral 
genius, which dwelt in the breast of of revealeef laws of the Deity, it is 
every mortal. This sect is said to have termed wickedness or sin. Applied to 
been founded by ape*>on called Luca- acting contrary to the mere rule of 
fietrus , whose chief disciple was named |, fitness, a fault. Sec article SrN. 
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EVIL SPEAKING, the using lan- each other as Christians, James iii. 6.— 
guage* either reproachful or untrue re- 8. It is branded with the epithet of folly, 
specting others, and thereby injuring Prr.v. x\ iii. 6, 7. — 9. It is perverting tlie 
them. It is an express rommand Vt detfgn of speech. — 10. It is opposite to 
Scripture, “To speak e\jl of no man.” the example of Christ, whom we pro- 
Titus iii. 2. Sanies iv. I I. By which, fess to follow. See Sl andkh. Harrow's 
however, we are not to understand that Works t vol. i.<ser. 16. Tillotson's Ser. 
there are no occasions on which we are ser. 42. Jack's Srr. o?i Jivil S/ieakint ?. 
at liberty to speak of others that which EULOGY, cu login, a term made use 
may be considered as evil. 1. Persons in of in reference to the consecrated bread. 
tAe administration of justice may speak When* the Greeks have cut a loaf or 
words which in .private intercourse! piece of bread to consecrate it, they 
would be reproachful. — 2. God's minis- ! break the rest into little bits, and distn- 
ters may inveigh against vice with I butt it among the person** who have not 
shadiness and severity, both privately yet communicated, or send it to persons 
and publicly, Is. lviii. 1 Tit. i. 13. — 3. Piv that are absent: and these pieces ot 
vate persons may reprove others when .bread are what they call eulogies. 'The 
they commit sin, Lev. xix. 17. — 4. Some word is Greek, cox^ia, formed of ry , bene, 
vehemence of speech may be used in de- j “ Veil,” and keyu, dico , “ I say, speak 
fence of truth, and impugning errors of c(. d. bcnedictum , “blessed.” 
bad consccpience, Jude 3. — 5. It may be | The Latin church has had something 
necessary, upon some emergent oeca- like eulogies for a gr^at many ages; and 
sinus, with some heat of language, to ex- thence arose the use of their holy ‘oread, 
press disapprobation of notorious wick- The name eulogu ik'ewise jgvrn to 
edness* Acts viii. 23. Yet in all these the loaves or cakes brought to church hv 
greatest equity, moderation, and can- the faithful to have*them blessed. La:* 
dour, should he used ; and wc should ly, the use of the term passed hence io 
take care, 1. Neycr to speak in severe mere presents made to a person with- 
terms without reasonable warrant or ap- out an v benediction, 
parent just cause ; — 2* Nor be\ and men- EUNOMI ANS, a sect in the fourth 

sure ; — 3. Nor out of bad principles or century. They were a branch of Arians, 
wrong ends ; for ill will, contempt, re- j and took their name from Eunomius, 
vengiv/-uv1 ? ,' to compass our j>\<‘n ends; ! bishop of Cyzicus. Cave, in his Ilisto- 
from wantonness, or negligence, but j ria Interaria, vol. i. p. 223, gives the M- 
from pure charity for the good of those lowing account of tlicir faith. “There 
to whom or of whom we speak. is one God, uncreated and without be- 

This is an evil, however, which great- ginning; whp has nothing existing bc- 
Iv abounds, and which is not sufficiently fore him, for nothing can exist before 
watched against ; for it is not when we H what is uncreated; nor with him, for 
openly speak evil of others only that we j] what is uncreated mustjbn*4ifa ; nor in 
are guilty, but even in speaking what is' 1 him, for God is a simple and uncom- 
tnie we are in danger of sneaking evil j| pounded being. This one simple and 
of others. There is sometimes a inalig- || eternal being is .God, the creator and 
nant pleasure manifested; a studious ordaincr of all things; first indeed, and 
recollection of every thing that can be principally of his only begotten Son; and 
brought forward; a ,in hearing i then through him of all other things, 

any tiling spoken against others; a sa- I For God Begat, created, and made the 
crct rejoicin'; in knowing that another’s Son only by his direct operation and 
fall will be an occasion of our rise.* AM I power, before all things, and every 
this is base to an extreme. j other creature; not producing, how- 

The irn/iro/irirtif and sin fulness of | ever, any being like himself, or im part- 
evil speaking will appear, if* we consi- 'j ing any of his own proper substance to 
der, 1. That it is entirely opposite to , the Son! for God is immortal, uniform, 
the whole tenor of the Christian reli- indivisible; and therefore cannot coni- 
gion.-~2. Expressly condemned and municate any part of his own proper 
prohibited as evil, Ps. lxiv. 3. James iv. substance to another. He. alone is nu- 
ll. — 3. No practice hath /n ore se\ ere begotten; and it is impossible that any 
punishments denounced against it, 1 Cor. otlier being should be formed of an un- 
v. 11. I Cor. vi. 10. — 4. It is an evidence begotten substance. He did not use his 
of a weak and distempered mind. — 5. It own substance in begetting tin* Son, but 
is even indicative of ill-breeding and bad ■ his will only ; nor did he beget him in 
manners. — 6. It is the abhorrence of all j the likeness of his substance, but ac- 
wise and good men, I\s. xv. 3. — 7. It is [ cording to his own good pleasure;, he 
exceedingly injurious to society, and in- ! tlic*n created thc^ Holv Spirit, the first 
consistent witl*the relation wc bear to | and greatest of all spirits, by his own 
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power, in deed and operation mediate- 
ly; yet by the immediate power an*} 
operation of the Son. After the Holy 
Spirit, he created all other things,* in 
•heaven and in earth, visible and invisi- 
ble, corporeal and incorporeal, mediate 
lv bv himself by the power and opera- 1 
tion'of the Son,’&c.” The reader will 
evidently see how near these tenets arc 
to those of Arianism. See Ari \ns. 

• EUSEB1ANS, a denomination given 
to the Arams, on account of the fa\our 
and countenance which Eusebius, bishop 
of Crcsareu, showed and procured* for 1 
them at their first rise. 

EUSTATIII YNS, a name given to 
the Catholics of Antioch, in the fourth 
century, on occasion of their refusing to 
acknowledge any other bishop beside 
St. Eustathius, deposed by the Arums. 

. E l T ST AT H I AN S, a sect in tlu* fourth 
century, so denominated from their foun- 
der, Eftstathius, a monk^o foolish! v fond 
of his own profession, tlmt he condemn- 
ed all other conditions of life. Whether 
this Eustathius wqyc the same witli the 
bishop of Sabastia, and chief of the Se- 
mi-arums, is not eas\ to determine. He 
excluded married people from salva- 
tion ; prohibited his followers from pray- 
ing in their houses, and obliged them to 
emit all they had, as incompatible with 
the hopes of heaven. He drew thejn out 
of 1 the other assemblies of Christians, to 
hold secret ones with him, and made 
them wear a particular habit: he ap- 
pointed them to fast on J^jmdavs ; and 
taught them that the ordinary fasts of 
the church were needless after they had 
attained W-r^cerlain degree of purity 
which he pretended to. He* showed 
great horror fey chapels built in honour 
of martyrs, anti the assemblies held 
therein. He was condemned at the 
council of Gangra, in Paphlagonia, held 
between the venr 3 Jo and 341. 

EUTUCHITES, a denomination 
the third century ; so called from the 
( 3 reck tUT uvnv, which signifies to live 
without pain, or in pleasure. Among 
other sentiments, they held that our 1 
souls are placed in our bodies only to 
honour the angels who created them ; 
and that wc ought to rejoice equally in 
all e\ cuts, because to grieve would be 
to dislionour the angels, their creators. 

EUTYCHIANS, ancient heretics, 
who denied the duplicity $f natures in 
Christ; thus denominated from Euty- 
hes, the archimandrite or abbot of a 
monastery, at Constantinople, who be- 
gan to propagate his opinion about A. D. 
448. He did not, however, seem quite 
steady and consistent in his sentiments , 
for he appeared to allow' of two natures, jj 
1 . 5 * 


|| even before the union, which was ap- 
! parentlv a consequence lie drew from 
| the principles of the Platonic philost 
1 phy, which supposes a pi e-existence of 
souls: accordingly he believed that the 
( soul of Jesus Christ hifil been united to 
* the Divinity before the incarnation ; but 
| then he allowed no distinction of natures 
1 in Jesus Christ since his incarnation, 
i This heresy was first condemned in a 
i synod held’ at Constantinople, by Fla* 
j vian, in 448 ; approved by the council 
| of Ephesus, called conventua latronum , 
in 449; and re-examined and fulminated 
: in the gefteral council of Chalccdon, in 
45 J. Tne Entychians were divided into 
, several branches, as the Jgnoftce, Thro - 
| dotiiam , Srveriana, &c. &c. &c. Eutv 
| chians was also the name of a sect, halt 
i Arian and half Eunomian, which arose 
at Constantinople in the fourth century. 

EXALTATION OF CHRIST con- 
sisted in his rising again from the dead 
on the third miv, in ascend jpg lip into 
heaven, in sitting at the right h;md of 
God the Father, and in coming to judge 
the world at the last day. See articles 
Resurrection, A sc kn si ox, Inti-.r- 
c: k s s i o x, and June; m e n t- 1 ) a y . 

EXAMINATION, Self. See Sei.f 
Examination. 

EXAMPLE, a copy or pattern. In a 
|l moral sfnse, is either takciNi^a type, 
jj instance, «*■ precedent for our admoni- 
1 tion, that we may be cautioned against 
the faults or crimes which others have 
committed, by the bad consequences 
which have ensued from them; or t cx- 
ample is taken for. a pattern for our 
imitation, or a model for us to copy 
H after. 

That good exam file f have a peculiar 
j power above naked precepts to dispose 
j us to the practice of virtue and holiness, 

| may appear by considering, “1. That 
they most # clcai?y express to us the na- 
ture of our duties in their subjects and 
j sensible effects. General precepts form 
j abstract ideas of virtue; lnit in exain- 
j pies, virtues are most visible in all ihc'r 
circumstances. — J. Precepts instruct ns 
in what things are our duty, but exam- 
ples as Aire us that they are possible, — 
3. Examples, by -secret and lively incen- 
tive, urge us to imitation. Wc are touch- 
ed in another manner by the \isiblo 
practice of good men, which reniuru lies 
our detects, and obliges us to tlie s one 
zeal, which laws, though wise and good, 
will not effect.” 

The life of Jesus Christ forms the 
most beautiful example the Chiistiau 
can imitate. Unlike all^ others, it was 
absolutely firrfret and uniform, and eve- 
ry way accommodated to our present 
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state. Jn him we behold all Jighf ivith- J this punishment is due. The rabbins 
out n shade, nil beauty without a 'pot, j, reckon thive kinds of excision; one, 
all the purity of the law, and the excc-l- ij w Inch destroys only the body; another, 
lency ot the Gospel. Here we see piety jl winch destroys the soul only; and a 
without superstition, and morality with- jj third which destroys hotli body and soul, 
out ostentation; hfimility without mean- j| The first kind of excision they pretend 
ness, and fortitude, without temerity ; jj is untimely dentil ; the second is an ut- 
paticnce without apathy, and com pas- J ter extinction of the soul; find the third 
xion without weakness - ; zeal without j a compound of the two former: thus 
rashness, and beneficence without pro- i making the soul mortal or immortal, 
digality. The obligation wc arc under to | says Seklcn, according to the degree of 
ifnitatc this example arises from duty, ! misbehaviour and wickedness of the 
relationship, engagement, interest, and I people. See next article, 
gratitude. See article Jksus Christ. | EXCOMMUNJCATJON, a pcnal- 
Tliosc who set bad exam fifes should ty, or censure, whereby persons who 
consider, 1. That they arc the ministers are guilty of any notorious crime or of- 
of the devil’s designs to destroy souls. — fence, arc separated from the com mu - 
2. That they are acting in direct oppo- nion of the church, and deprived of all 
sition to Christ, who came to save, and : sjCritual advantages, 
not to destroy.' — 3. That they are add- Excommunication is founded upon a 
ing to the miseries and calamities which ! natural right which all societies have of 
arc already in the wotfd. — 4. That the ! excluding out of tlietabody such as vio- 
eflects of their example onay be incal- I late the laws thereof, and it was'-origi- 
culable on society to th™ end of time, I millv instituted for preserving the puri- 
aml perhaps in eternity ; for who can ty of the church ; but ambitious code* 
tell what may be the consequence of siastics converted it.ljy degrees into ;m 
one sin, on a family, a nation, or poster- engine for promoting their own power, 
itv? — 5. They are acting contrary to the and inflicted it on the most frivolous oc 
divine command, and' thus exposing 

themselves to final ruin. 'Massillon’s |j In the ancient church, the power ot 
«SVr. vol. ii. ser. 9. Eng. Trans. Clarke's ij excommunication was lodged in the 
looking Glass, clt.48. 1 Tillotson’s tier. | hands of the clergy, who distinguished 
her. lf&JPtf, Barrow's ITork^t vol. iii. lit into* the greater and less. 1 he less 
ser. 2 and 3. Flavel's J lor its, vol. i. p. ! consisted in excluding persons from the 
29, 30. Mason's Ser. vol. ii. ser. 17. j participation of the eucharist, and the 
EXARCH, an officer in the Greek ; prayers of the faithful; but they were 
church, whose business it is to visit the • not expelled the church. The greater 
provinces allotted to him, in order to in- j excommunication consisted in absolute 
form himself of the- lives and manners and entire seclusion from the church, 
of the clergy; take cognizance of eerie- and the participation oLall^ts rights: 
siastical causes ; the manner of cele- notice of which was given by cirt ular 
brating divine service ; thc fc administra- letters to the most eminent churches all 
lion of the sacraments, particularly con- over the world, that the^ might all con- 
fession ; the observance of the canons; firm this act of discipline, by refusing to 
monastic discipline ; affairs of mania- admit the delinquent to their conmni- 
ges, divorces, «c. but aWh e qll, to take ! nion. The consequences were very tc* r - 
:m account, of the several revenues rible. The person so excommunicated, 
which the patriarch receives from s*. - was avoided in all civil commerce and 
vend clup’dies, and particularly as to outward conversation. No one was to 
what regards collecting the same. The ; receive him into his house, nor cat at 
exarch, after having enriched himself the same table with him; and, when 
in his post, frequently rises to the patri- 1 dead, he was denied the solemn rites of 
archaic himsjJf. Exarch is al4o used ; buirinl. 

in the Eastern church antiquity, for a ! ! The Jews expelled from their syna- 
gcncral or superior over several inonas- 1 goguc such as had committed any griev- 
leries, the same that wc call archiman- Ij ous crime. See John ix. 32. John xii. 42. 
drite; being exempted by the patriarch ij John xvi. 2. and Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. 
of Constantinople from the jurisdiction j! 9. c-p. 22. an^lib. 16. cap. 2. Godwvn, 
of the bislvop. jj in his Moses and Aaron, distinguishes 

1JXC1SION, the cutting off a person !j three degrees or kinds of excommuni- 
from fellowship with the community to j! cation among the Jews. The first he 
winch he belongs, by way of punish- jj finds intimated in John ix. 22. the second 
incut for some sin committed. 1 lie in 1 Cor. v. 5. and the third in 1 Cor. 
Jews, Selricn informs us, reckon up xvi. 22. 

thirty-six crim A, to which they pretend [| The Romish pontifical takes notice cl 
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three kinds of excommunication. 1. 
The minor, incurred by those who hqye 
an)- correspondence with an excommu- 
nicated person. — 2. The major, whipli 
.falls upon those who disobev the com- 
mands of the holy see, or refuse to sub- 
mit to certain points of discipline; in 
consequence «of which they are 'exclu- 
ded from the church militant and trium- 
phant, and delivered .over to the devil, 
and his angels. — 3. Anathema, which is 
properly that pronounced bv the pope 
against heretical princes and countries. 
In former ages, these papal fid mm a- 
tions were mflst terrible things; but 
latterly they were formidable to none 
Uut a few petty states of Italy'. 

Excommunication, in the Cheek 
, church, cuts off the offender from 
communion with the three hundred and 
eighteen fathers of the first council of 
Nice, and with tln^saints; consigns him 
over ty the devil and the traitor Judas, 
and condemns his body io remain after 
(loath as- hard as a flint or pieccof steel, 
unless ho humble himself, and make 
atonement for his sins by a sincere re- 
pentance. The form abounds with 
dreadful imprccatinrs ; and the Greeks 
assert, that, if a person dievs excommu- 
nicated, the devil enters into the lifeless 
corpse ; and, therefore, in order to pi e- 
vcut it„ the relations of the deceased 
cut his body in pieces, and boil tln*m in 
wine. It is a custom with the patriarch 
of Jerusalem annually to excommuni- 
cate the pope and the* chntch of Rome ; 
on which occasion, togctherAvith a great 
deal of idle ceremony, lie drives a nail 
into the ground with a hammer, as a 
mark of makliftion. 

The form of excommunication in the 
church of England anciently ran tluis:j 
“By the authority of C rod the Father 1 
Almighty, the Son, and Holy Ghost, and 
of Mary the blessed mother of God, 
v e excommunicate, anathematize, and 
sequester from the holy mother church, 
&c.’* The causes of excommunication 
in England are, contempt of the bishops’ 
court, heresy, neglect of public worship 
and the sacraments, incontinency, adul- 
tery, simony, ike. It is described to be 
twofold; the less is an ecclesiastical 
censure, excluding the party from the 
participation of the sacrament; the 
greater proceeds farther, and excludes 
him not only from these, but from the 
company of all Christians ; hut if the 
judge of any 'spiritual court excommu- 
nicates a man tor a cause of which he 
has not the legal cognizance, the party 
may have an action against him at com- 
mon law, and he is also "liable to be in- 
dicted at the suit of the king. 


Excommunication in the church of 
Scotland, .consists only in an exclusion 
of openly profane ana immoral persons 
frejn baptism and the Lord’s supper; 
but is seldom publicly denounced, as, 
indeed, such persons generally exclude 
themselves from th^latter on'linance at 
least; but it is attended with no civil 
incapacity whatever. 

Among the Independents and Bap- 
tists, the persons who are or should bPj 
excommunicated, are such as are quar* 
re Isom e and litigious, GaL v. 12.; such 
as desert their privileges, withdraw 
themselves from the ordinances of God, 
and forsake his people, Jude 19; such 
as are irregular and immoral in their 
lives, railers, drunkards, extortioners, 
fornicators, and covetous, JSph. v. 5. 

1 Cor. v. 11. 

The exclusion of a person from any 
Christian church does not affect his tem- i 
poiiil estate and civil affairs; it does not 
subject him tolfines or imprisonments; 
it interferes not with the business of v 
civil magistrate ; it makes no change in 
the natural and ci\il relations between 
husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, masters and servants; neither 
does it deprive a man of the liberty of 
attending public worship; it removes 
him, however, from the communion of 
the church, and the priviltft ta d epen- 
dent on it :*this is done that heTntfy ’ 
ashamed of his sin, and he bi-ought to 
repentance; that the honour of Christ 
may be vindicated, and that stumbling- 
blocks may be removed out of the way.” 

Though the act of exclusion be hot 
performed exactly in the same manner 
m every church, yet (according to the 
congregational plan) tliw power of ex- 
cision lks t in the church itself. The of- 
ficers take the hense of the members 
assembled together; and after the mat- 
ter has been properly investigated, and 
all necessary steps taken to reclaim the 
offender, the church proceeds to the 
actual exclusion of the person from 
among them, by signifying their judg- 
ment or opinion* tint the person is un- 
worthy of a place in God’s liojjse. In the 
conclusion of this article, however, we 
must add, that too great caution cannot 
be observe^ in procedures of this kind ; 
every thing should be clone with the 
greatest meekness, deliberation, prav it, 
and a deep sense of our own unwnrthi- 
ncss ; with a compassion for the offen- 
der, and a fixed design of embracing 
every opportunity of doing him good, by 
renroving, instructing, and, if possible, 
restoring him to the enjoyment of tlue 
privileges he has forfeited by lus ovi- 
duct. Sec Church. 
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EXCUSATI, a term formerly used (I importunity, and yet finally oc cast 
to denote slaves, who, flying to any ; away.” 

church for sanctuary, were excused EXISTENCE OF GOD, Theme - 


and pardoned bv their musters. $> |f thpdjs usually followed in proving the ex- 

EXHORTATlON, the act of laying j| istence of God are two; the first called 
such motives before a person as may '^argument nm a firiori, which beginning 
excite him to the performance of any || with the cause descends to the effect; 
duty. It differs only from audition in that the other argumrntum *a posteriori, 
the latter principally endeavours to con- ji which, from a consideration ol the effect, 
vince the understanding, and the former 'ascends to the cause. The former of 
,to work on the affections. It is consi- these hath bee* particularly laboured 
dered as a great branch of preaching, |j by Dr. Samuel Clarke; but after all lie 
though not confined to that, as a man |[has said, the possibility of any one’s be- 
may exhort, though he do not preach ; iii&canvinced bv it hath been questioned, 
though a man can hardly be said to The most general proofs? are the follovv- 
prcach if lie do not exhort It seems, ing: 1. “All nations. Heathens, Jews, 
however, that there are some, who, be- Mahometans, and Christians, harmo- 
lieving the inability of man to do any niouslv consent that there ha God who 
thing good, cannot reconcile the idea of cheated, preserves, and governs all 
exhorting men to duty, being, as they II things. r lo this it has been objected, 
suppose, a contradiction to address men I that there have been, at different times 
who have no power to act of them- I 1 and places, men wli# were atheists, and 
selves. Hut they forget, 1. That the i dealers of a God. But these hare been 


suppose that there is anv virtue* in the j| ccption to tlie argument stated. And 
exhortation itself, but that its energy ![even if men were hold enough to assert 
depends on God alone, 1 Cor. xv. 10.— j it, it would not be an absolute proof that 
3. l'hat the Scripture enjoins ministers they really believed what they said, 
to exhort men, that is* to rouse them to since it might proceed from a wish that 
suitable natives, Is. there was no God tq whom they must 
lv iii. 1. 1 r I im. vi. 2. Heb. iR. 13.*Koui. I be accountable for their sin, rather than 
xii.8.— 4. That it was the constant prac- | a belief of it, Ps. xiv. 1. It has also been 
tire ot prophets, apostles, and Christ I objected, that whole nations have been 
I mil self, I s. i. 17. Jcr. iv. 14. lvz. xxxvii. j found in Afrfca and America who have 
Iaike ^iii. 3. Luke iii. 18. Acts \i. 23. j no notion of a Deity: but this is what 
“ Tlie express words,” says a good di- j has never been proved; on the contrary, 
vine, “of scriptural invitations, exhor-l upon accurate inspection. < cv&m the most 
tations, ami promises, prove more effee- j stupid Hottentots, SaMunians, Green- 
ttial to encounfge those who are ready landers, Kamtsehatkans, and savage 
to giv e up their hopes, than a|l the con- Americans, are found' to have some 
sol atory topics that cun possibly be sub- idea of a G<xl. 

stituted in their place. It is, thei efore, 2. “ It is tirgued from the law and 
much' to he lamented that pious men, light of Nature, or from the general im- 
by adhering to a supposed systematical pression of Deity on the mind of every 
exactness «»f expression, should c'og man, i. e. an indistinct idea of a Being 
their add Jesses to sinners with cxcm)- of infinite perfection, and a readiness to 
lions and limitations, which the Spir»t acquiesce in the troth of his existence, 
ot God did not see good to insert. r l hey whenever they understand the terms in 
will not say that the omission was an I 1 which it is expressed. Whence could 
oversight in the inspired write**; or ad tfiis proceed, even in the minds of such 
mit tlu: thought lor a moment, that they whose affections and carnal interests 
can improve on their plan: why then dispose them to believe the contrary, if 
cannot they be satisfied to ‘speak ac- there were no impression natural fy in 
cording to tlie oracles of God, without their hearts ? It has been observed by 
M j.i-ctmg a more entire consistency ? some writers^ that there are no innate 


enquirer that perhaps he mav perse- destitute of the Jaw of Moses, have tin 
vere in asking, sacking, and knock- ‘work of the law written in thei 
ing, with theogreatest cafnestness and j! hearts,' Rom. ii 15. 
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3. “The works of creation plainly 
demonstrate the existence of a Goa. 
The innumerable alterations and mani- 
fest dependence every where observa- 
ble in the world, prove that the tilings 
which exist in it neither are nor could 

• be from eternity. It is self-evident that 
they never could form themselves out 
of nothing, or in any of their respective 
forms ; and that chance, being nothing 
but the want of design,* never did nor 
could form or put into order any thing ; 
far less such a marvellous and well con- 
nected system as our world is. ^ough 
we should absurdly fancy matter to be 
eternal, yet it could not change its own 
form, or produce life or reason. More- 
over, when we consider the diversified 

# and wonderful forms of creatures in th<»| 
world, and how exactly those forms and 
stations correspond with their respec- 
tive ends and uses ;^vhen we consider 
the marvellous and exact machinery, 
form, and motions of ou£ own bodies ; 
and especially when wc consider the 
powers of our soul, its desires after an 
infinite good, and its close union with, 
and incomprehensible operations on our 
hodics, we are obliged to admit a Crea- 
tor of infinite wisdom, power, and good- 
ness. 

4. “It is argued from the support 
and government of the world, vyho 
can consider the motions of the heaven- 
ly luminaries, exactly calculated for ihe 
greatest advantage to oivr earth, and 
its inhabitants ; the exact balancing and 
regulating of the meteors, Winds, rain, 
snow, hail, vapour, thunder, and the 
like; the regular and never-failing re- 

• turn of summeiNmd winter, seed-time 
and harvest, day and night ; the aston- 
ishing and diversified formation of vege- 
tables ; the propagation of herbs, almost 
every where, that are most effectual to 
heal the distempers of animal bodies in 
that place ; the almost infinite diversi- 
fication of animals and vegetables, and 
their pertinents, that, notwithstanding 1 
an amazing similarity, not any two are 
exactly alike, but every form, member, 
or even feather or hair of animals, and 
every pile of grass, stalk of com, herb, 
leaf, tree, berry, or other fruit, hath 
something peculiar to itself: the making 
jf animals so sagaciously to prepare 
dicir lodgings, defend themselves, pro- 
vide for their health, produce and pro- 
ject, and procure food for their young; 

Hie direction of ^fishes and fowls to 
and in such marvellous and long pere- 
grinations at such seasons, and to such 
places, as best correspond with their 
own preservation and the benefit of 
mankind; the stationing of brate ani- 


mals by sea or land, at less or greater 
distances as are most suited to the safety, 
subsistence or comfort of r.tankind, arid 
presenting the increase of prolific ani- 
mals, and making the less fruitful ones, 
which are used, exceedingly to abound ; 
the so diversifying the countenances, 
voices, and hand-writings of men, as 
best secures and promotes their social 
advantages; the holding of so equal a 
balance between males and females, • 
while the number of males, whose lives 
a re peculiarly endangered, in war, navi- 
gation, &c., are generally greatest ; the 
prolonging of men’s lives, when the 
world needed to be peopled, and now 
shortening them when that necessity 
hath ceased to exist; the almost uni- 
versal provision of food, raiment, medi- 
cine, fuel, 8cc., answqpble to the nature 
of particular places, cold or hot, moist 
or dry ; the management of human af- 
fairs Relative to societies, government, 
eac<T, war, trade, &c., in a manner 
ifferent from and contrary to the- car- 
nal policy of those concerned ; and es- 
pecially the strangely similar but diver- 
sified erection, presei’vation, and go- 
vernment of the Jewish and Christian, 
churches : who, I say, can consider all 
these things, and not acknowlcdtfb the 
existence of a wise, merciful, and good 
God, who governs the world, aJutewery 
thing'# it 7 • 

5. “ It is proved from the miraculous 
events which have happened m the 
world ; such as the overflowing of the 
earth by ‘a flood; the confusion of 
anguages ; the burning of Sodom and 
the cities about by fire from heaven ; 
the plagues of Egypt ; the dividing of 
the Red Sea ; Alining mann%from liea- 

en, add bringing streams of water from 
flintv rocks; the stopping of the course 
of the sun, kc. &c. 

6. “ His existence no less clearly ap- 
pears from tlie exact fulfilment of so 
many and s# particularly circumstan- 
tiated predi,c#ons, published long before 
the event took place. It is impossible 
that these predictions, which were so 
exactly fulfilled in their respective pe- 
riods, and* of the fulfilment of which 
there are at present thousands of de- 
monstrative and sensible documents in 
the world, could proceed from any but 
an all-seeing and infinitely wise God. 

7. “The existence ot God farther 
appears from the fearful punishments 
which have been inflicted upon persons, 
and especially upon nations, when their 
immoralities became excessive, and that 
by very unexpexted means and instru- 
ments; as in the drowning of the old 
world ; destruction of Sodom and Go- 
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morrali; plagues of Pharaoh and his 
servants ; overthow of Sennacherib and 
his army ; miseries and ruin of the 
Canaanites, Jews, Syrians, Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Homans, Saracens, Tartars, and others. 

8. “Lastly, the existence of God 
may be argued from the terror and 
dread which wound the consciences of 
men, when guilty of crimes which other 
c men do not know, or are not able to 
'punish or restrain: as in the case of 
Caligula, Nero,*and Domitian, the Ro- 
man emperors ; and this while they ear- 
nestly labour to persuade themselves or 
others that there is no God. Hence 
their being afraid of thunder , or to be 
left alone in the dark, 8cc.” 

As to the modus of the Divine ex- 
istence, it would be presumption to at- 
tempt to explain. That he exists, is 
clear from the foregoing arguments 
but the manner of that existence is not 
for us to know. Many good mcn*have 
uttered great absurdities in endeavour- 
ing to explain it, and after all none of 
diem have succeeded. The wisest of 
men never made the attempt. Moses 
began his writings by supposing the 
being of a God ; he .did not attempt to 
explain it. Although many of the in- 
spired writers asserted his existence, 
ancL tq^sCTnintemince idolatry, pleaded 
for nis perfections, yet no Anb oFthem 
ever pretended to explain die manner 
of his being. Our duty is clear. We 
arc not commanded nor expected to 
.understand it. All that is required is 
this : “ He that conieth to God must be- 
lieve that he is, and that he is a reward 1 ' 
er of- them that diligently seek him.” 
Hob. xi. 6- Sjee Gilt's Body of Viv., 
b. i.; Chamcck's Works , vol. i.j Ridg- 
leu's Dtv ques. 2 ; Brown's System of 
JJiv Pierre's Studies of Nature; 
Sturm's Reflections; Spect^de la Nat.; 
Bonnet' 8 Philosophical * Researches ; 
and writers enumerated £uler the ar- 
ticle Atheism. $ 

EXORCISM, the expelling of devils 
from persons possessed, by means of 
conjuration and prayers, 'The Jews 
made great pretences to tlks power. 
Josephus tells several wonderful tales 
of the great ^ success nf several exor- 
cists. One' Eleazer, a Jew, cured many 
dxmqri&cs, he says, by means of a root 
set ring* This root, with the ring, 
wawReki under the patient’s nose, and 
tb£ devil was forthwith evacuated. The 
most part of conjurers of this class were 
Impostors, each pretending to a secret 
Nostrum or charm which was an over- 
match for the devil. Our Saviour com- 
municated tv his disciples a real power 


over demons, or at least over the dis- 
eases said to be occasioned by dxmuns. 
See Demoniac. 

"Exorcism makes a considerable part 
of the superstition of the church of 
! Rome, the ritual of which forbids the 
I exorcising any person without the bi- 
I shop’s leave. The ceremony is per- 
formed at the lower end of the church, 
towards the door. The exoreist first 
signs the possessed person with the sign 
of the cress, makes him kneel, and 
sprinkles him with holy water. Then 
foUowghe litanies, psalins, and prayer ; 
after which the exorcist asks the devil 
his name, and adjures him by the mys- 
teries of the Christian religion not to af- 
flict the person any more; then, laying 
his right hand on the demoniac’s head, , 
he repeats the form of exorcism, which 
is this: “I exorcise thee, unclean spi- 
rit, in the name of /esus Christ : trem- 
ble, O Satan, thou enemy of the faith, 
thou foe of mankind, who hast brought 
death into the world; who hast de- 
prived men of life, and hast rebelled 
against justice; thou seducer of man- 
kind, thou root of all evil, thou source 
of avarice, discord, and envy.” The 
Romanists likewise exorcise houses and 
other places supposed to be haunted by 
unclean spirits; and the ceremony is 
much the same with that for a pei-son 
possessed. 

EXORDIUM. See Sermon. 

EXPEDIENCY, the fitness or pro- 
priety of a man to the attainment of an 
end. See Obligation. 

EXPERIEN CE, knowledge acquired 
by long use without a teacher. It coiv- 
sists in the ideas of thiffi^s we have seen 
or ‘read, which the judgment has re- 
flected on, to form foi itself a rule or 
method. 

Christian experience is that religious 
knowledge which is acquired by any 
exercises, enjoyments, or sufferings, 
either of body or mind. Nothing is more 
common than to ridicule and despise 
what is called religious experience as 
mere enthusiasm. But if religion con- 
sist in feeling, we would ask, how it can 
possibly exist without experience? We 
are convinced of, and admit the pro- 
priety of the term, when applied to 
those branches of science whicli are not 
founded on speculation or conjecture, 
but on sensible trial. Why, then, should 
it be rejected when applied to religion f 
It is evident that, howfever beautiful re- 
ligion may be in name , its excellency 
and energy are only truly known ancl 
displayed as experienced. A system 
believed, or a mind merely informed, 
will produce little good, except tlifc 
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heart be affected, and we feel its influ- !| to bear with others, and to do them 
cnee. To experience, then, the reli- good. — 4. When it operates so as to ex- 
^ioii of Christ, we must not only be ac- cite us to be ardent in ou? devotion, and 
quainted with its theory, but enjoy tits sincere in our regard to God. A power- 
• power; subduing our corruptions, ani-jlful experience of the divine favour will 
mating our affections, and exciting usto !| lead us to acknowledge- the same, and 
chit v. Hence the Scripture calls expe- i to manifest our gratitude both by con- 

rinicc tastinjf, Ps. xxxiv. 8. feeling. See. : stant praise and genuine piety. 

1 Thes. ii. *13, &c. That our expe- 1 Christian experience, however, may 

rience is always absolutely pure in the I be abused. There are some good peo- 

pjvscnt state cannot be expected. “The pie who certainly have felt and enjoy ec} 
best experience,” says a good writer, the power of religion, and yet have not 
“ mav be mixed with natural affections | always acted with prudence as to their 
and passions, yupressions on tfce iwia- experience. 3. Some boast of their ex* 
filiation, self- righteousness, or .spiritual J pericnces, or* talk of them as if they 
pride;” but this is no reason that all were very extraordinary; whereas, 
experience is to be rejected, for upon j were they acquainted with others, they 
this ground nothing could be received, would find it not so. That a man may 
since nothing is absolutely pel-feet: It -make mention of his experience, is no 
, however, to be lamented, that while j way improper, but often useful ; but to 
the best of men have a mixture in their hear persons always talking of them- 
experienre, there we pthers whose cx- sel\ es, seems to indicate a spirit of pride. 
perien<*e (so called) is entirely counter- and that their experience cannot be very 
frit. They have been "il armed, have deep. — 2. Another abuse of experience, 
changed the ground of their confidence,,! is, dependence on it. We ought cer- 
havc had their imaginations heated and tainly to take encouragement from past 
delighted impressions and visionary j circumstances, if wc can: but if we are 
representations ; they have recollected so dependent on past experience as to 
the promises of the Gospel, as if spoken preclude present exertions, or always 
to them with peculiar appropriation, to expect to have exactly the same as- 
certify them that their sins were for- | sistancc in every state, trial, or ordi- 
given; and having seen and heard sucli j nance, wc shall be disappointed. God 
wonderful things, they think they jjuist has wiseto ordered it, thafthnigh he 
doubt no move of their adoption into the never will fieavcMiis people, yet lie will 
family of God. They, have also fre- suspend or bestow comfort in his own 
rjucntly heard all experience* profanely j| time; for this very reason, that we may 
ridiculed as enthusiasm; and this be- 1 rely on him, and not on the circumstance 
trays them into the opposite extreme, ( or ordinance. — 3. It is an abuse of 
so that they are emboldened to despise j perience, when introduced at improper 
every caution asthc result of enmity to times, and before improper persons. It 
internal religion^and to act as if there ■ is true, we ought never to be ashamed 
were no delusive or counterfeit expe- 1 of our profession; but to If; always talk- 
rience. But thetvent too plainly shows ing to irreligious people respecting ex- 
their awful mistake, 'and that they perience, which they know nothing of, 
grounded their expectations upon the is, as our Saviour says, casting pearls 
account given of the extraordinary ope- before swine. Bun y an' a Pilgrim's Pro - 
rations of the Holy Spirit on the mind gross { Buck's Treatise on Experience; 
of prophets, rather than on the promises Gomall's Claris turn Armour ; Dr. Owen 
of his renewing influences in the hearts on Psalm exxx.; F.dwaras on the Afe 
of believers, when, therefore, they fictions, and his ThougJits on the lie - 
lose the impressions witli Vlliich they, viva l of Religion in New England ; 
once were elated, they relapse nearlv Dorney's Contemplations. 
into their old course of life, their creed | EXPERIENCE MEETINGS, are 
and confidence alone excepted.” assemblies of religious persons, who 

Christian experience muy be consi- meet for the purpose of relating their 
dered as genuine, 1. When it accords experience to each other. It has been 
with the revelation of God’s mind, and doubted by some whether these meetings 
will, or what he has revealed in his 1 are of any great utility ; and whether 
word. Any thing contrary to this, they do not in some measure force peo- 
kowever pleasing, cannot be sound, or pie to say more than is true, and puff 
produced by divine agency.— 2. When up those with pride who are able to 
its tendency is to promote humility in compumicate their ideas with facility ; 
us: that experience, by which we leant ,. but to this it mav be answered, 3. That 
our own weakness, and subdues pride, j the abuse of a thing is no proof of the 
must be good. — 3. When it teaches us evil of it. — 2. That the mo^t eminent 
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saints of old did not neglect tliis practice, . which satisfaction or atonement is made 
Ps. lxvi. 16. Mai. iii. 16. — 3. That by a j for some crime, the guilt removed, and 
wise and prudent relation of experience,' the obligation to punishment cancelled, 
the Christian is led to see that otters Lev. xvi. See Propitiation. 
have participated of the same joys and; EXPOSITIONS. S.ee Commenta- 
sorrows with himself; he is excited to: riks. 

love and serve God; and animated to' EXTORTION, the act or practice ot 

perseverance in duty, by finding that gaining or acquiring anv tiling by force 
others, of like passions with himself, Extortioners arc included in the list ot 
are zealous, active, and diligent. — 4. ( those who are excluded from the king- 
That the Scriptures seem to enjoin the , dom of heaven, 4 Cor. 10. 6. 
frequent intercourse of Christians for EXTREME UNCTION, one of the 
the purpose of strengthening each other sacraments of the Romish church, the 
in religious services. JHeb. x. 24, 25. fiftk in* order, administered to people 
Col. iii. 16. Matt. xvih. 20. See Con- dangerously sick, by anointing them 
ferknck. with holy oil, and praying over them- 

EXPIATION, a religious act, by 


«- 



FAITH is that assent which we give vantages diminish or arc removed, Matt 
to a proposition advanced by another, xi. 24. Luke viii. 13. # 

the truth of which we do hot im me- 6. Faith in respect to futurity , is a 

diatcly perceive from our own reason moral principle, implying such a con 
and experience; or it is a judgment or victim* of the reality and importance ot 
assent of the mind, tli£ motive whereof a future state, as is sufficient to regu- 
is not any intrinsic evidence, blit the late the temper and conduct, 
ntithcriftf’tir testimony of sofie other 7. faith in Christy or saving faith, is 
who reveals or relates *it. The Greek that principle wrought in the heart by 
word Tlio-m, translated faitli, comes the Divine Spirit, wncrebv wc arc per- 
froiji the verb llfiSu, to persuade the suaded that Christ is the Messiah ; and 
nature of faith being a persuasion and possess suclj a desire and expectation of 
assent of the mind, arising from testi- the blessings lie has promised in his 
mony or evidence. Gospel, as engages the miiyl to fix its 

1. Divine Jaithy is that founded on the dependence on him, and^nbyect itself to 

authority of God, or it is that assent him in all the ways ortioly obedience, 
which we give to what i5 revealed by and relying solely on his grace fore ver- 
God. The objects of this, therefore, lasting life. These are'tlic? ideas which 
are matters of revelation. arc generally annexed to the definition 

2. Human jaithy is that whereby we of saving faith; but, accurately speak - 

bclicve what ’ is told us hyjnen. -’The ing, faith is an act of the understanding, 
objects hereof are matters of human giving credit to the testimony of the 
testimony or evidence. Gospel ; and desire, expectation, confi- 

3. Historical jaithy is that whereby deuce, &c. arc rather the effects of it, 

we assent to the truths ot revelation as than faith itself, though inseparably con- 
a kind of certain and infallible record, nected with it. Much has oven said as 
James ii. 17, or to any fact recorded in to the order or place in which faith 
history. c stands in the Christian system, sonic 

4. The faith of miracles, is the per- placing it before, others after repent- 

suasion a person has of his being . able, ancc. Perhaps the following remarks 
Dy the divine power, to effect a miracle on the subject may be considered as 
on another. Matt. xvii. 20. 1 Cor. xiii. 2. consistent with truth and Scripture : 1. 
or another on himself, Acts xiv. 9. This, Regeneration is the work of God en- 
obtained chiefly in the time of Christ lightening the mind, and changing the 
and his apostles. heart, and in order of time precedes 

5. A {emfiorary faith , is an assent to faith. — 2. Faith is the consequence of 
evangelical truths, as both interesting regeneration, and implies the peivep- 
aud desirable, but not farther than they tion of rh object. It discerns the evil of 
are accompanied with temporal ad van- sin, the holiness of God, gives credence 
tages; and w&ich is lost when such ad- to the testimony of God in his word, and 
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seems to precede repentance, since we 
cannot repent of that of which we have 
no clear perception, or no concern 
about.— 3. Repentance is an after- 
thought, or sorrowing for sin, the evil 
nature of which faith perceives, and 
which immediately follows faith, — 4. 
Conversion is a turning from sin, which 
faith sees, and repentance sorrows for, 
and seems to follow, and to be the end 
of all the rest. • 

As to the firofierties or adjuncts of 
faith , we may observe, 1. That it is the 
first and principal grace : it stands first 
in order, and takes the precedence of 
other graces, Mark xvi. 16. Heb. xi. 
6. — 2. It is every way precious and 
valuable, 1 Pet. ii.'l. — 3. It is called in 
Scripture, one faith ; for though thefe 
are several sorts of faith, there is but 
one special or saving faith, Eph. iv. 5. 
— 4. It is also dftiominated common 
faith; •common to all Jhe regenerate, 
Tit. i. 4. — 5. It is true, real, and 'un- 
feigned, Acts viii. 37. Rom. x. 10. — 

6. It cannot he finally lost as to the 
grace of it, Phil. i. 6. Luke xxii. 32. — 

7. * It is progressive, Luke xvii^p5. 2 
Thess. i. 3. — 8. It appropriates and 
realizes, or, us the apostle says, is the 
substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen, Heb. xi. 1. 

The evidence or effects of faith ± are, 
1. Love to Christ, 1 Pet. i. ‘8. Gal. v. 6. 
— 2. Confidence, Eph. iii. 12. — 3. Joy, 
Rom. v. 11. Phil. i. 25 < — 4. Prayer, 
Heb. iv. 16. — 5. Attention # to his ordi- 
nances, and profit by them, Heb. iv. 2. 
— 6. Zeal in the promotion of his glory, 
1 Cor. xv*58.jGal. vi. 9.-7. Holiness 
of heart and mb, Matt. vii. 20. 1 John 
ii. 3. Acts xv. 9. James tf. 18, 20, 22. 
See articles A Aur a nck and Justifi- 
cation, in this work; and Polhill on 
Precious Faith; Lambert's Sermons, 
ser. 13, 14, &c.; Scott's Nature and 
Warrant of Faith; Romaine's Life , 
Walk , and Triumph of Faith; Rother- 
ham's Fss. on Faith; Dorc's letters 
on Faith; Jt. Hall, on the Faith and 
Influence of the Gos/iel; Goodwm's 
Works , vol. iv. 

FAITH, ARTICLE OF. See Ar- 

TICLK. 

FAITH, CONFESSION, OF. See 
Confession. 1 

FAITH, IMPLICIT. See Impli- 
cit Faith. 

FAITHFULNESS. See Fideli- 

FAITHFULNESS MINISTERI- 
AL. See Pastor. 

FAITHFULNESS OF GOD, is that 
perfection of his nature whereby he in- 
fallibly' fulfils his designs, or performs 


his word. It appears, says Dr. Gill, in 
the performance of what he has 
with respect to the worM in general, 
th£ft it shall not be destroyed by a flood, 
as it once was, and for a token of it, has 
set his bow in the clouds; that the or- 
dinances of heaven should keep their 
due course, which they fyave done for 
almost 6000 years exactly and punctu- 
ally.; that all his creatures should be 
supported and provided for, and thy 
elements all made subservient to that 
; end, which we find do so according to 
; his sovereign pleasure, Gen. ix. Isa. 
liv. 9. Ps. .cl xv* Deut. xi. 14, 15. 2 
lVt. iii. • * 

2- It appears m the fulfilment of what 
he has said with respect to Christ. 
Whoever will take the pains to com 
j pare the predictions of the birth, pover 
ty, life, sufferings, death, resurrection, 
j and ascension nt Christ, with the ac- 
; complishmeut of the same, will lind a 
striking demonstration of the faithful- 
ness of God. 

3. It appears in the performance of 
the promises which he has made to his 
people. In respect to temporal bless- 
ings, 1 Tim. iv. 8. Psal. lxxxiv. 11. Is. 
xxxiii. 16. — 2. To spiritual, 1 Cor. i. 9 

Lin supporting (hem in temptation, 
r l Corinth, x. 13. Encouraging them 
under persecution, 1 Pct."“lN»P4 13 
Isa. xli? l(ff Sanctifying afflictions, Heb. 
xii. 4 to 12. Directing them in difficul- 
ties, 1 Thess. v. 24.* Enabling them to 
persevere, Jer. xxxi. 40. Bringing 
them to glory, 1 John ii. 25. 

4. It appears in the fulfilling of his 
threatenings. The curse came upon 
Adam . according as it was threatened. 
He fulfilled flis threatening to the old 
world in destroying it. He declared 
that the Israelites should be subject to 
his awful displeasure, if they walked 
not in his v^avs ; it was accordingly lul- 
filled, Deut. xxvjii. See Immutabili- 
ty. 

FALL OF MAN, the loss of those 

{ jerfections and that happiness which 
lis Maker bestowed on him at his crea- 
tion, through transgression of a positive 
comm arid, given for the trial of man’s 
obedience, and as a token of his holding 
every thing of God, as lord paramount 
of the creation, with the use of e^ery 
thing in it, exclusive of tl* fruit of one 
tree. This positive law he broke by 
eating the forbidden fruit: first the wo- 
man, then ttye man : and thus the con- 
dition or law of the covenant being bro- 
ken, the covenant itself was bioken. 
The woman was enticed by. an evil ge- 
nius, under the semblance of a serpent, 
as appears from its reasoning the wo- 
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man into the transgression of the law, the general rebellion of the brute crea- 
of which a brute beast is incapable, tion against us ; the various poisons that 
Hence the evil genius is called a mur- lurk in the animal, vegetable, and mi- 
derer and a liar from the beginning, nesal world, ready to destroy us : the 
John viii. 44. Rom. v. 12, the old ser- heavy curse of toil and sweat to which 
pent, Rev. xii. 9 . xx. 2. Moses relates we are liable ; the innumerable calami- 
ties history, from what appeared ex- ties of life, and the pangs of death, 
tcrnally to sense ; both, therefore, are Again, it is evident, if we xonsider him 
to be conjoined, the -serpent as the in- as a citizen of the moral world ; his 
strument, and the devil as the primary commission of sin; his omission of duty; 

S ause. Man suffered himself to be se- the triumph of sensual appetites over 
need by perverse and confused notions his intellectual faculties ; tne corruption 
of good and evil, prompted by a desire of the powers that constitute a good 
of a greater degree of perfection, and head, tne understanding, imagination, 
swayed by his sensual^ appetite, in con- memory, and reason ; the depravity of 
trailiction to his reason^Gen. ifi. 6. And the powers which form a good heart, 
thus it appears possible, how, notwith- the will, conscience, and affections; his 
standing tne divine image with which manifest alienation from God ; his ama- 
man is adorned, he might fall ; -for, | zfcig disregard even of his nearest re- 
tliough included in it knowledge, it did i latives; f his unaccountable unconcern 
not exclude from it confused notions, I about himself; his detestable tempers; 
which are those arising from sense and j) the general out-breaking of human cor- 
imagination, especially when off our mption in all individuals ; the universal 
guard and inattentive, blindly following overflowing of it in all nations. Some 
the present impression. From this one striking proofs of this depravity may be 
sin arose another, and then another, seen in tne general propensity of m?n- 
from the connection of causes and ef- kind to vain, irrational, or cruel diver- 
fects, till this repetition brought on a sions*ih the universality of the most ri- 
ll abit of sin, consequently a state of diculops, impieus, inhuman, and diaboli- 
moral slavery ; called, by divines a death cal sins ; in tne aggravating circumstan- 
in sin, a spiritual death, a defect of pow- ces attending the display of this cor 
er to act according to the law, and from ruption ; in tne many ineffectual endga- 
thc motirs of the divine perfections, as vour^to stem its torrent, in the obstinate 
death in general is sjich A dofect of resistance it makes to divine grace, in 
power of action ; and this defect or ina- the unconverted ; the amazing struggles 
oility, with all its* consequences, man of good men e with it ; the testimony of 
entailed on his posterity, remaining upon the heathens concerning it; and the 
thejn, till one greater man remove this, preposterous conceit which the uncon- 
and reinstate them in all they forfeited verted have of their own goodness, 
in Adam. Diet, of the Bible; Fletchgr’frAfifieal to 

In the fall of man we may observe, 1. Matters of Fact ; Bcrfy Street Lec- 
The greatest fnfidclity.— *2. Prodigious tures t vol. i. # 180, 189; South's Sermons, 
pride. — 3. Horrid ingratitude. — 4. Vi si- vol. i. 124,' 150; Bates % « Harmony of 
ble contempt of God\s majesty and jus- Div. Att. p. 98 ; Boston's Fourfold 
tice. — 5. Unaccountable folly. — 6. A State , part i. 

cruelty to himself and to all Jus post^ri- FALSEHOOD, untruth, deceit. See 
ty. Infidels, however, have treated thd Lying. 

account of the fall and its effects, with FALSE CHRISTS. See Messiah. 
contempt, and considered the whole as FAMILIARS OF THE INQLTISI- 
absurd ; but their objections to the man- TION, persons who assist in appro- 
ver have been ably answered by a va- |f hending such as are accused, and carry- 
rietv of authors; and as to the effects, ! ing them to prison. They are assistants 
one would hardly think any holly could : to the inquisitor, and called familiars ; 
deny. For , tfiat man is a fallen crea- ' because they belong to his family. In 
Cure, is evident, if we consider his mise- some provinces of Italy they are called 
it an infebitant of the natural world ; cross bearers ; and in ethers the scho - 
the disorder* of the globe we inhabit, law of St. Peter the martyr ; and wear 
and the dreadful scourges with which it a cross before them on the outside gar- 
is visited ; the deplorable and shocking ment. They are properly bailiffs of the 
circumstances of our birth : the painful , inquisition : and the vile office is esteem- 
and dangerous travail of women; our! ed so honourable, that noblemen in the 
natural unclean! incss, helplessness, igjjo- kingdom of Portugal have been ambi- 
rapee, and nakedness ; the gross dark- tious of belonging to it. Nor is this sur- 
ness in which we naturallv arc, both prising, when it is considered that In- 
with respect God and a future state ; jj nocent III. granted very large indulgen- 
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cics and privileges to these familiars; and were careful to end all their mutual 
and that the same plenary indulgence i,s broils. See Ley. xvi. Numb. xxix. 7, 
granted by the pope to every single ex- 12. Lev. xxiii. 23, 32. Individuals also 
crcise of this office, as was granted, by fauted on any extraordinary distress. 
• the Lateran council to those who sue- Thus David fasted during the sickness 
con red the Holy Land. When several of his adulterous child, 2 Sam. xii. 21 
persons arc to be taken yp at the san\£ Aliab, when he was threatened with 
time, these familiars are commanded to i uin, 1 Kings xii. 27. Daniel, when he 
older matters that they may. know no- understood that the Jewish captivitv 
thing of one another’s being apprehend- drew to an end, 9th and 10th chapters 
id ; and it is related, that a rather and of Nchcmiah, Joshua, &c. 
his three sons and three daughters, who However light some think of veil 
lived together in the same house, were gious fasting, it seems it has been prac 
Tarried pris<yiers to the inquisition tised by most nations from the remotest 
without knowing any thing of one antiquity. # The Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
another’s being, tnere till sevc/i years and Assyrians, had their fasts as well 
afterwards, when they that were alive as the Jews. Porphyry affirms that the 
were released by an act of faith. See Egyptians, before their stated sacrifi- 
art. Act of Faith. • ces, always fas^d a great many days; 

FAMILY PK AYER. Sde Prayer, sometimes for six w r eeks. The Greeks 
FAMILY OF LOVE, or Familists. observed thejr fasts much in the same' 
See Love* • manner. At Rome, kings and empe- 

F ASIATICS, wild enthusiasts, vi- .. rors fasted themselves. Numa Pompi 
sionary persons, who pretend to revela- lius, Julius Cxsar, Augustus, Vespasian, 
tion and inspiration. The ancients call- and others, we are told, had their sta- 
cd those fanatici who passed their ted fast days ; ancl Julian the apostate 
times in temples (fanajj ancl being was so exact in this observation, that 
often seized with a kind of enthusiasm, he outdid the priests themselves. The 
as if inspired by the Divinity, $nowed Pythagoreans frequently fasted rigidly 
wild and antic gestures, cutting and for a long time ; and Pythagoras, their 
slashing their arms with knives, slid- master, continued his fast, it is said, for 
king the head, &c. Hence the word was forty days together. The Hrachmans, 
applied among us to the Anabaptists, II and tha Chinese, have als«k{heir stated 
Quakers, £rc. at their first rise, and is fasts. 1 ^ * 

now an epithet given to modern pro- Every one tfnows how much fasting, 
phets, enthusiasts, &c.; jyid we believe has been considered as an important 
unjustly to those who possess a cousi- rite in the church of Rome, and the ex- 
derablc degree of zeal and fervency of tremes they have ran into in this re- 
devotion. spect. See article Abstinence. The 

FARNOVIANS, a sect of Socinians, church of England also has particular 
so called from Stanislaus Faniovius, seasons for fasting, especially that of 
who separated from the othdr Unita- Lent, which»is to be observed as a time 
nans in the fear 1568. He asserted of humiliation before Easter, the gene- 
that Christ had been engendered or ral festival of our Saviour’s resurrection. 

S reduced out of nothing by the Supreme Fast days are also appointed by the 
eing, before the creation of this terres- legislature upon any extraordinary oc- 
trial globe, .and warned his disciples casions of* calamity, war, &q. See art. 
against paying religious worship to the Rogation, Lex t. 

Divine Spirit. This sect did not last Religious fasting consists, 1. “In ab- 
long ; for having lost their chief, who stinence from every animal indulgence* 
died in 1615, it was scattered, and re- and from food, as far as health and cir- 
duced to nothing. cumstanccs will admit — 2. In the hum- 

FASTING, abstinence from food, ble confession of our sins to God, with 
more particularly that abstinence which contrition or sorrow for them. — 3. An 
is used on a religious account earnest deprocation or God’s displea- 

The Jews had every year a stated and sure, and humble supplication that he 
solemn fast on the 10th day of the would avert Inis judgments. — 4. An in- 
month Twri, which generally answered tercession with God for such spiritual 
to the close of our September. This and temporal blessings upon ourselves 
solemhity was % day ot strict rest and and others which are needful.” It does 
fasting to the Israelites. Many of them not appear that our Saviour instituted 
spent the day before in prayer, and ajiy particular fast, but left it optional, 
such like penitential exercises, On the Any state of calamity and sorrow, how- 
day itself, at least in later times, they ever, naturally suggests this. The 
made a tenfold confession of their sins, firofiritty of it may appear, 1. From 
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many examples recorded In Scripture. Thus St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, See. arc 
— 2, By plain and undeniable inferences called Greek fathers, and St. Augustine 
from Scripture, Matt. vi. 16. — 3. Frym and St. Ambrose, Latin fathers. No 
divine commands given on some oqpa- j| author who wrote later than the twelfth 
sions, though there are no commands century is dignified with the title of • 
which prescribe it as a constant duty.— father. 

4. It may be argued from its utility. Some suppose that the study of the 
The end or uses of it are these. — 1 . A fathers is barren and unimproviiig ; that 
natural expression of our sorrow. — 2 . A though there are some excellent things 
heli > t0 devotional exercises. — 3. Keep- interspersed in their writings, yet the 
ing the body in subjection. — 4. Mav be instruction to b£ derived from them 
gendered subservient to charity. How will hardly repay the toil of breaking 
far or how long a person should abstain up the ground ; that a life-time would 
from food, depends on circumstances, lianlly suffice to rpad them with care. 
The great end to be kept in view is, and digest them completely. Others 
humiliation fir, and abstinence from have such an high opinion of the fathers, 
sin. i “If,” says Marshall, “abstinence as to Be almost afraid of interpreting 
divert our minds, by r Cason 9 !’ a gnaw- Scripture against their decision. They 
ing appetite, then had better cat sqppose, that as some of them were 
sparingly, as Daniel in his greatest companions, disciples, or successively, 
fast,” Dan. x. ~ They, however, followers of the apostles, it is highly 
who in times of public distress, when | probable that they nftjist have been well 
the judgments of; God are in the earth, |! informed, that their sentiments must be 
md when his providence seems to call !l strongly illustrative of the doctrines of 
for humiliation, will not relinquish any" the New Testament; and that as con- 
of their sensual enjoyments, .nor deny troversies have increased, and dogmas 
themselves in the least, cannot be justi- received since their time, they must oe 
lied ; since good men in all ages, more much less entangled with decisions 
or less, have humbled themselves on merely human than more recent corn- 
such occasions ; and reason as well as mentators. Perhaps it is be**t to steer 
Scripture evidently prove it to be our between these two opinions. .If a person 
duty, Matt. ix. 15, 1 Cor. vii. 5. Ben - have ability, inclination, and opportu- 
ne/*# Chrint, Oral. vol. ii. p. 18, 25 ; nity to wacle through them, let him : 
Tillnrtsr/f'U Set mans, ser. 39 Simpson's but if 1 not, referring to them occasionally 
Fssay on Feasting ; Marshall on Sa?ic. may suffice. One caution, however* is 
p. 273, 274. necessary, which is this; that though 

FATE ( fatinn ) denotes an inevitable the judgment of ^mtiquity in some dis- 
nec^ssity depending upon a Superior putable points certainly may be useful* 
cause. The word is formed a fando , yet we ought never to put them on the 
“ from speaking,* and primarily implies same footing as the Scriptures. In 
the same with effatum , viz. a word or many cases they may b^considercd as 
decree pronounced by Gq/l, or a fixed competent witnessed ; but we must not 
sentence whereby the Deity has pre- confide in their verdict ate judges. Jor- 
scribcd the order. of things, and allotted tin's Works* vol. vii. chap. 2 ; Kelt's 
to every person what shall befal him. Serm. at Brampton Lee . ser. 1 ; War- 
The Greeks .called it Eiua^vn,. as it burton's Julian; Simpson's Strictures 
were a chain or necessary series of on Religious Opinions , latter end; 
things incfcsolubly linked together. It Daille's use of the Fathers , p. 167 ; 
is also used to express a certain tina- Law's Tneory ; Dr, Clarke's View o f 
\ oidable designation of things, by which the Succession of Sacred Literature, 
all agents, both necessary ana volun- p. 312. 

tarv, are swayed and directed to their FAULT, a slight defect or crime 
ends. Fate is divided into physical and which subjects a person to blame, but 
divine. 1 . Physical fate is an order and not to punishment; a deviation from, or 
series of naturai causes, appropriated transgression of a yule in some trifling 
to their effects; as, that nre warms; circumstance. 

bodies communicate motion to each FAVOUR OF GOD. See Grace. 

other, &c.” and tire effects of it are all FEAR is that, uneasiness of mind 

the events and phenomena of nature. — which arises from an apprehension of 
2. Divine fate is what is more usually danger, attended with a desire of avoid- 
called providence. See Providence, ing it. “ Fear,” says Dr* Watts, “ shows 
Necessity. ; * itself by paleness of the checks, sinking 

FATHERS, a term applied to an- of the spirits, trembling of the limbs* 
ciont authors who have preserved in hurry and confusion of the mind and 
their writings ^traditions of the church, thoughts; agonies of nature, and faint- 
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Jng Many a person lias died witn fear. 
Sometimes it rouses all nature to exert 
itself in speedy flight, or other methods 
to avoid the appiuaching evil : suddqp 
terror has performed some almost in- 
credibles ot this kind.” 

Fear is of different kirn^s : 1. There 
is an idolatrous and sufierstitious fear. 
which is railed frunJaijiivia, a fear of 
ekemoms, which the city of Athens was 
greatly addicted to. “I perceive,” says 
the apostle Paul, “that m all tilings ve 
arc too superstitious,” or given to trie 
tear and worship of false deities.— »2. 
There is an external fear of God, an 
outward show and profession of it, 
which is taught by the precepts of men : Ij 
as in the men of Samaria, who pre- 1 
tended to fear the Lord, as the pries* 
instructed them, and yet served their 
own gods; and such an external* fear 
of Cod, Job’s frienck supposed was all 
that hejiad, and that even he had cast 
that off- — 3. There is, 9n hypocritical 
fear, when men make a profession of 
religion ; but # only serve him for some 
sinister end and selfish view, which 
Satan insinuated was Job’s* eftse. “Doth 
Job fear God for nought?” Job i. 9. — 
4. There is a servile fear, which they 
possess who serve God from fear of 
punishment, and not from love to him. 
— 5. There is 2 l filial fear , such as that 
of a son to his father. Fear is siTiful*! 
when — 1. It proceeds from unbelief or 
distrust of God* 2. When it ascribes 
more to the creature tharf is due ; or 
when wc fear our enemies without con- 
sidering they are under God : 3. When 
we fear tliaj in God that is not in him, 
or that he will H*pak his promise, &c. 4. 
When our fear is immoderate, so ■ as to 
distract us in duW. See next article. 

FEAR OF GOD, is that holy dispo- 
sition or gracious habit formed in the 
soul by tlie Holy Spirit, whereby we 
are inclined to obey all God’s com- 
mands; and evidences itself, 1. By a 
dread of his displeasure.— 2. Desire of 
his favour. — 3. Regarel for his excel- 
lencies. — 4.- Submission to his will. — 5. 
Gratitude for his benefits. — 6. Sincerity 
in his worship^— 7. Conscientious obe- 
dience to his commands, Prov. vni. 13. 
Job xxviii. 28. Batons Works, page 
913; Gill's Body oJ^Dtvinity, vol. ui. 
Ixxik if 

FEAR OF DEATH. See Death. 

• FEARS. See Doubts. 

FEAST, in a religious sense is a cere- 
mony of feasting $nd thanksgiving. 

The principal feasts of the Jews were 
the feasts of trumpets, of expiation, of 
tabernacles, ot the dedication, of the 
passover, of Pentecost, and that of pu- 
re* 4 


rification. Feasts, and the ceremonies 
thereof, have made great part of the 
religion of almost all natiors and sects ; 
henae the Greeks, the Romans, Maho- 
metans* and Christians, have not been 
without them. 

t Feasts, among us, are either immove- 
able or moveable. ImmovcaUe feasts 
are those constantly celebrated on the 
same day of the year. The principal of 
these are Christmas-day, Circumcision, i 
Epiphany, Candlemas or Purification; 
Lady-day, or the annunciation, called 
also" the incarnation and conception; 
All Saints and All Seals; besides the' 
days of the several apostles, as St. 
Thomas, St. Paul. Moveable feasts are* 
those which aro not confined to the 
same day of the year. Of these the 
principal is Easter, which gives law 
to all the rest, all of them following and 
keeping their proper distances from it. 
Such are Palm Sunday, Good Friday, 
Ash Wednesday, Sexagesimal, Asccn- 
sion-dav. Pentecost, ana Trinity Sun- 
day. 9 

Besides these fSasts, which arc gene- 
ral, and enjoined by the church, there 
are others local anti occasional, enjoined 
by the magistrate, qr voluntarily set on 
foot by the people : such alre the da\ s 
of thanksgiving for delivery from war, 
plagues,, qcc. ; such also a«<f*th*, vigils 
or wakes in Commemoration of the de- 
dication of particular churches. • 

The prodigious increase of feast-days 
in the Christian church, commenced to- 
wards the close of the fourth century, 
occasioned by the discovery that was 
made of the remains of martyrs, and 
other holy men, for the commemoration 
of whom they werg established. These, 
instead of being set apart fon pious ex- 
ercises, were abused ii\ indolence, vo- 
luptuousness, and criminal practices. 
Many of them were instituted on a pa- 
gan model, and perverted to similar 
purposes. Sec Holy Day. 

FEAST OF ASSES. This was a fes- 
tival ,in the Romish church, and was 
celebrated at Beauvais. They chose a 
young woman, the handsomest in the 
town ; marie her ride on an ass richly 
harnessed, and placed in her anus a 
pretty infant. In this state, followed by 
the bishop and clergy, she marched in 
procession -from the cathedral to the 
church of St. Stephen ; entered into the 
dftlctuary, placed herself near the altar, 
and then celebrated mass ; not forgetting 
toexplain the fine qualities of the ani- 
maLstnd exhorting him to make a de- 
vout genuflection, .with a variety of 
other fooleries 

FEELINGS RELIGIOUS, are those 
A a 
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sensations or emotions of the mind pro- ' read of four great monarchies, the Ad- 
duced by the views we hav£ of religion. Syrian, Persian, Grecian, and the Ro- 
While some enthusiasts boast of, depend man; and these men, believing that 
on, and talk much of their feelings, there this new spiritual kingdom of Christ 
are others who are led to discard the was to be the fifth, came to bear the 
term, and almost to abandon the idea name by which they were called. Their 
of religion* feeling; but it is evident leader was, Thomas Venner, a wine 
that however many have been mis - 1 cooper, who, in his little«conventicle in 
guided and deceived by their feelings , Colemsji-street, wanned his admirers 
yet there is no such thing as religion with passionate expectations of a fifth 
.without this. For instance ; religion Universal monarchy, under the personal 
consists in contrition, repentance, and reign of King Jesus upon earth, and that 
devotion : now, what is contrition but the saints were to take the kingdom to 
a feeling of sorrow for sin ? what is re- themselves. To introduce this ima- 
'pentance but & feeling of hatred to it, ginary kingdom, they Searched out of 
with a relinquishing of it ? what is de- their meeting-house, towards St. Paul's 
votion but a feeling of love to God and church-yard, on Sunday, Jan. 6th, 1660, 
his ways? Who can separate the idea to the number of about fifty men, well 
o i feefing from any of these acts? The ||tormed, and with a resolution to subvert, 
tact is this; religious feelings, like every the present government, or to die in 
thing else, have been abused : and the attempt. They published a decla- 
men, to avoid the imputation of fanati- ; ration of tne design of their rising, and 
cism have run into the opposite evil of j placed sentinels at proper places. The 
lukewarmness, and been # contcnt witl lord mayor stnt the trained bands to 
a system without feeling its — energy disperse them, whom they quickly rout- 
See Affection, Enthusiasm" Expe ed, but in the evening retired to Cane 
itiKNGK. # Wood, between Highgatc and Hamp- 

FELLOW T SHIP, joint interest, or stead. On Wednesday morning they 
the having one common stock. The returned and dispersed a party of the 
fellowship of the saints is twofold : 1 king's soldiers in Thread-needle-street 
With God, 1 John i. 3. -1 Cor. i. 9, In Wood-street they repelled the train- 
1 Cor. xiii. 14. — 2. With one another, 1 ed banns, and some of the horse guards; 
John v*."' * . but Venner himself was knocked down. 

Fellowship, with God, 1 consists lhanct' some of his company slain ; from 

knowledge of his -will. Job xxii. 21 1 hence the remainder retreated to Crip- 
John xvn. 3. * Agreement, Amos iii. 2 plegate, and took possession of a house. 
Strength of affection, Rom. viii. 38, 39. which they threatened to defend with 
Enjoyment of his presence, Ps. iv. 6. a desperatfc resolution ; but nobody ap- 
Conformity to his image, 1 John ii. 6. 1 pearing to countenance their frenzy, 
John i. 6. they surrendered after tlfcv had lost 

Fellowship of the saints, may oe con- about half their numbtfr. Venner, and 
sidered as a flillowslyp of duties* Rom. one of his officers, were hanged before 
xii. 6. 1 Qor. xii. 1. 1 Thess. v. 17, 18. their meeting house door in Coleman- 
James v. 16. Of ordinances, Heb. x. 24. street, Jan. 19th ; and a few days after 
Acts ii. 46. Of graces, love, joy, &c. nine mere were executed in divers parts 
Heb. x. 24. Mai. iii. 16. 2 Cor. viii, 4. of the city. 

Of interest spiritual, and sometimes FILIAL PIETY, is the affectionate 
temporal, Rom. xii. 4. 13. Heb. xiii. 16. attachment of children to their parents, 
Of sufferings, Rom. xv. 1, 2. Gal. vi. 1, 2. including in it love, reverence, obe- 
Rom. xii. 15. Of eternal glory, Rev. vii. dience, and relief. Justly has it been 
9. See Communion. observed, that these great duties are 

FIDELITY, faithfulness, or the con- prompted equally by nature and by gra- 
scientious discharge of those duties of a titude independent of the injunctions of 
religious, personal, and relative nature, religion ; for where shall we find the 
which we are bound to perform. See an person who hathtfecefved from any' one 
excellent sermon on the subject in Dr. )enefits so great; or so many, as cliil- 
Frskine's Sermons, vol. ii. p*304, Iren from tneir parents ? And it may 

MONARCHY MEN, were be truly said that if persons are unduti- 
a set of enthusiasts, in (he time of Crom- fill to their parents, they seldom • prove ■ 
well, who expected the sudden appear- good to any other relation. See article 
ance of Chnst to establish on earth 1 a Children. " 

new monarchy or kingdom. In conse- | FILIATION OF THE SON OF 
qucnce of this illusion, some of them i X)D. See Son of God. 
aimed at the subversion of all human | FIRE PHILOSOPHERS. Sec 
government In ancient history we j Theosophists. * 
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FIRST FRUITS, among the He- j draws just conclusions from false prin 
brews, were oblations of part of the || ciples. But this seems too confined a 
fmits of the harvest, oflered. to God as definition. Folly, in its most general 
an acknowledgment of his sovereign acceptation, denotes a weakness of in- 
i!om inion. There was another soil of tellect or apprehension, or some partial 
v first fruits which was paid to* God. absurdity in sentiment or conduct See 
When bread yas kncadccWn a family, Evil, Sin. 

n portion of it was set apart, and gh en FOOL, one who has not the use of 
to the priest or Levitc who dwelt in the reason or judgment. In Scripture, wick- 
place. If there were no priest or Lc- ed persons are often called fools, or fool- 
vitc there, it was cast info the oven, and ish, because such act contrary to reason, 4 
consumed bv the fire. These offerings trust to their own hearts, violate the 
made a considerable part of the rove- laws of God, and prefer things vile, tri- 
nues of the priesthood. Lev. xxiii. E*. fling, 'and temporal, to such as are im- 
xxii. 29. Chron. xxiii. 19. Numb, xv. portant, divine, and eternal. 

29, 20. FOOLISH SPEAKING, such kind 

Tli ft first fruits of the S fir it, are such of conversation, as includes frilly, and 
communications of his grace on earth, can no ways be profitable and interest- 
# as fully assure us of the full enjoyment ing, Eph. v. 4. Facetiousness , indeed, is 
of God in heaven, Horn. viii. 23. Christ allowable, when it ministers to harm- 
is called the first fruits of them that less divertisement, and delight to con- * 
slept; for as the fiift fruits were ear- versation; when it is used for the pur- 
nests to\he Jews of the succeeding liar- pose of exposing tilings which arc base 
vest, so Christ is the first fruits of the and vile ;,when it has for its aim the re- 
resurrection, or the earnest of a future formation of others; when used by way 
resurrection ; r that as he rose, so shall of defence under unjust reproach. But 
believers also rise to happiness and life, all such kind of speaking as includes 
1 Cor. xv. 20. profane jesting, loose, wanton^scurrilous, 

First fruits arc mentioned in ancient injurious, unseasonable, vain-glorious 
writers ‘as one part of the church re- talk, is strictly forbidden. Sec Barrow 9 * 
venue. - # excellent Sermon gn this subject in his 

First fruits, in the church of England, Works , vol. i. ser. 14. m 
arc the'profits of every spiritual bane- FORBEARANCE, is the aefc-of .pa- 

ficc for the first year, according to the ticntlv enduring provocation or offence, 
valuation thereof ill the king’s book. , The "following may be considered as 
FIVE POINTS, are the five doc-j the most powerful incentives to the cx- 
trincs controverted between#the Armi- ercise of this disposition : — 3. The con- 
mans and Calvinists. See Calvinists sidcration that we ourselves often stand 
FLACIANS, the followers of Mat in need of it from others, Gal. vi. 3. — 
thias Flaciifs lU^ricus, who flourished 2, The express command of Scripture^ 
in the sixteenth century. He taugh-^Eph. iv. 2. Col. iii. 13.— Q. The felicity 
that original sin.is the very .substance jfoi this disposition. It is sure to bring 
of human nature ; and that the fall of happiness at last, vhile rcsehtment 
man was an event which ejrtinguished only increases our own misery.— 4. 
in the human mind every viituous ten- That it is oifc of the strongest eviden- 
dency, every noble faculty, and left no- ccs we can give of the reality of our re- 
tiring behind it but universal darkness ligion, John xiii. 3J. — J. The beautiful 
and corruption. example of Christ, Heb. xii. 3. 1 Pet. ii. 

FLAGELLANTES. See Whip- 21—23. 
pf.rs. FORBEARANCE OF GOD. Sec 

FLATTERY, a servile and fawning Patience of God. 
behaviour, attended with servile com- FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD, 
plianccs and obsequiousnfts, ip order to is his foresight or knowledge of every 
gain a person's favour. thing that is to come to pass, Acts ii. 

F L EM IN IANS, br Fl andrians, 23. This foreknowledge, 'says Chav- 
a sect of rigid Anabaptists, who ac- nock, was from eternity. Seeing lie 
quired this name in the sixteenth cen- knows things possible in his power, and 
•tury, because most of them were na- thing 9 future in his will, if his power 
fives of Flanders, by way of distinction and resolves were from eternity, his 
from the Waterlanaians. See Water- knowledge must be so too; or else we 
landians. must make him ignorant of his own 

■ FOLLY, according to Mr. Locke, lowfcr, and ignorant of his own will 
consists in the drawing of false conclu- rom eterrflty, and consequently not 
sions from just principles, by which it irom eternity blessed and perfect. His 
w distinguished from madness, which knowledge of possible things must run 
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parallel with hi* will. If he willed from of it ; and it is the most beneficial, be- 
etemitv, he knew from eternity what cause it puts an end to an eternal suc- 
he willed; but that he did will from cession of injuries and retaliations.” 
eternity we must grant, unless we wtould Let us, th dr clove, learn to cherish this 
render him changeable, and conceive noble disposition ; let the bitterest ene-» 
him to be made in time of not willing, my w$ have be softened by its* effects; 
willing. The knowledge God hath m let us consider also how friendly it is to 
time was always one and the same, be- our own happiness, and*how much it 
cause his understanding is his proper prevents the unhappiness of others- 
essence, as perfect as his essence, and “ The feuds and animosities, in families, 
of an immutable nature. and between neighbours, which disturb 

1 “To deny this is, (says Saurin,) to the intercourse of human life, and col- 
degrade the Almighty; for what, pray, , lectivcly compose half the misery of it, 
is a God who created beings afid who j have their foundation the want of a 
could not foresee what would result [ forgiving temper, and can never cease 
from their existence? A God, who i but by the exercise of this virtue on 
formed spirits united to bodies by cer- j one side, or on both.” , Pa Icy 1 ft Mor. 
tain laws, and who did not know how to Phil . vol. i. p. 271 ; Sbavir Jenym's 
combine these laws so as to foresee the fnt. Evid. p. 67, 68 ; Clarke's Sermons,* 
effects they would produce ? A God ser. 2. vol. x ; Tillot8on 9 s iSer. vol. viji. 
forced to suspend his judgment? A p. 254. 

God*wlio every clay learns something FORGIVENESS OF SINS. See 

new, and who doth not know to-day Pardon, Mercy. • 

what will happen to-morrow ? A God FORMALIST, one who places too 
who cannot tell whether peade will be much dependence on outward cercmo- 
concluded .or war continue to ravage nies of religion, or who is more tena- 
thc world; whether religion will be re- cious of the form of religion than the 
reived in a certain kingdom, or whether power of it. 

it will be banished ; whether the right FORMS OF PRAYER. See 

heir will succeed tq the crown, or wne- Praykr. 

ther the crown will be sot 'on the head FORNICATION, whoredom, or the 
of an usurper ? Fof according to the act of mcontinency between single per- 
difjcrqnt determinations of the wills of sons ; for if either of the parties be 
men, of king, or people, thfc prince will married, it is adultery. While the 
make peace, or declare war; religion Scriptures give no sanction to those 
will be banished or admitted ; the ty- austerities ^liich have been imposed on 
rant or the lawful* king will occupy uie men under -the idea of religion, so on 
throne: for if God cannot foresee how the other Hand, they give no liberty for 
the volitions of men will be determined, the indulgence of any propensity that 
he cannot foresee any of these events, would either militate* against our own 
What is this but to degrade God from interest or that of othffs. It is in vain 
his Deity, and*to make the most perfeetj to argue the innoccncy of fornication 
of all intelligences a being involved in from the natural passions implanted in 
darkness and uncertainty like our- us, since “marriage is honourable in 
selves?” See Omnisciei^e. all,” and vwsely appointed ‘for the pre- 

FORGIv ENESS, the pardon of any vention of those evils which would 
offence committed against* us. This is othtrwise ensue ; and, besides the exis- 
a virtue which our Lord expressly in- tence of any natural propensity in us, is 
culcatcs, not as extending to our friends no proof that it is to be gratified with- 
only, but to our enemies. “Ye have out any restriction. .That fornication is 
heal'd,” saitli he, “Thou shalt love thy both unlawful and unreasonable, may 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; but be easily inferred, if we consider, 1. 

I say unto you, love your enemies,” &c. That our Saviour expressly declares 
“This,” says an ingenious writer, “was this to be a crime, Mark vii. 21 — 23. — 
a lesson so new, and utterly unknown, 2. That the Scriptures declare that 
till taught by his doctrines and enforced forrticators* cannot mherittthc kingdom 
by his example, that the wisest moral- of God, 1 Cor. vi. 9. Heb. xii. 16. Gal. v. 
ists of. the wisest nations and ages re- 19 — 22.-3. Fornication rinks into a 
presented the desire of revenge as a mere brutal commerce, a gratification • 
mane of a noble mind ; but hpw much which was designed to be the cement of 
ipore magnanimous, how much more a sacred, generous, and tender friend- 
beneficial to mankind, is forgiveness 1 ship.— -4. It leaves the maintenance and 
It is more magnanimous, because every education of children, as to the father at 
generous and exalted disposition of the j least, utterly unsecured. — 5. It strong- 
human mind is requisite to the practice] ly tempts the guilty mother to guard 
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herself from infamy by methods of pro- 
curing abortion, which not only destroys 
the child, but often the mother. — 6. It 
disqualifies the deluded creatures to by 
either good wives, or mothers, in any 
future marriage, ruining that modesty 
which is the guardian of nuptial happi- 
ness. — 7. It ab^plutely disqualifies a man 
tor the best satisfactions ; those of truth, 
virtue, innocent gratifications, tender 
and generous friendship. — 8. It often 
perpetuates a disease which may be ac- 
counted one of the sorest maladies of 
human nature, and the effects of which 
are said to visit She constitution of evSn 
distant generations. 

FORTITUDE is a*virtue or quality 
of the mind generally considered the 
same with courage ; though, in a mor^l 
•accurate sense, they seem to be distin- | 
guishable. Courage resists danger, for- 
titude supports pom. Courage may be 
a virtue or vice, uedbrding to the cir- 
cumstances ; fortitude is always a vir- 
tue: we speak of desperate courage, 
but not of desperate fortitude. A con- 
tempt or neglect of danger may be call- 
ed courage ; but fortitude is the virtue 
of a rational and considerate mind, and 
is founded in a sense of honour, and a 
regard to duty. 

Christian fortitude may be defined 
that state of mind which 'arises from 
truth and confidence in Gt>d ; enable* us 
to stand collected and undisturbed in the 
time of difficulty and danger ; and is at 
an equal distance from rashness on the 
one hand, and pusillanimity on the other. 
Fortitude takes different names, accord- 
ing as it acts in opposition to different , 
evils; but sdtne^J those names are ap- ; 
plied with considerable latitude. With 
respect to danger in general, fortitude 
lias been called intrepidity; with re- 
spect to the dangers of *var, valour; 
with respect to pain of body/ or distress 
of mind, patience ; with respect to la*j 
hour, activity; with respect to iryury, ' 
forbearance ; with respect to our con- 
dition in general, magnanimity . 

Christian fortitude is necessary to vi- 
gilance, patience, self-denial, and per*, 
severance ; and is requisite under af- 
fliction, temptation, persecution, deser- 
tion, and death. 1 tie. noble cause in 
which the Christian is engaged; the 
glorious Masrer whom he serves; the 
provision that is made for liis security ; 
Jlie illustrious examples set before him ; 
the approbatio% of a good conscience ; 
and the grand prospect he has in view, 
are all powerful motives to the exercise 
of this grace. Watts's Ser. ser. 31'. 
Kvam's Ser . ser. 19. vol. i. Steele's 
Christian Herd; Mason's Ser. vol. i. 
sdr. v. 


FORTUNE, a name which, among 
the ancients, seemed to have denoted a 
principle of fortuity, ^hereby things 
cam£ to pass without being necessitated 
thereto; but what and whence that 
principle is, they do not seem to have 
ever precisely thought. It does not ap- 
pear that the antiquity of the word is 
very high. It is acknowledged, on all 
hands, that Tux*» from whence the Ro- 
mans took their fprtuna , was a term 
invented long after the times of Hesiod 
and Homer, in whose writings it no 
where occurs. The philosophical sense 
of the word coincides with' what is vul- 
garly called chance. It is difficult to as- 
certain what it denotes in the minds of 
those who now use the word. It has 
been justly . observed, that they who 
would substitute the name of provi- 
dence in lieu of that of fortune , cannot 
give any tolerable .sense to half the 
phrases wherein the word occurs. 

FRAME. This word is used to de- 
note any state of mind a man may be in; 
and, in a religious sense, is often con- 
nected with the word feeling, or used 
synonymously with it. . See Fkki.ing. 

“ It our frames are • comfortable,” 
says one, “ we may make them the mat- 
ter of our praise, bilt not of our pride ; 
we may make them our pleasure, but 
not our portion; we may nuke them 
the matte A gf our encouragement, but 
not the ground of our security. Are our 
frames dark and uncomfortable? they 
should humble us, but not discourage 
us ; they should quicken us, but not’olv- 
strutt us in our application for neces- 
sary and suitable grace; they should 
make us see our own emptiness, but not 
make us suspect the fulness of Christ ; 
they should make us. see our own un- 
worthiness, but not ‘make us suspect the 
willingness of Christ; they should make 
us see our ow n weakness, but not cause 
us to suspect the strength of Christ; 
they should make us suspect our own 
hearts, but not the firmness and freeness 
of the promises.” 

FRANCISCANS, a religious order 
founded by St. Francis in the year 1209. 
Francis was the son of a merchant of 
Assisi, in tue province of Umbria, who, 
having led a dissolute life, was reclaim- 
ed by a fit pf sickness, and afterwards 
fell into an extravagant devotion that 
looked less like religion than alienation 
of mind. Soon after this, viz. in' the year 
1008 1 hearing the passage repeated in 
which Christ addresses his apostles. 
Provide neither gold nor silver , 
Mattox. 9, 10; he was led to consider a 
voluntary and absolute poverty as the 
essence of the Gospel, and to prescribe 
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this poverty as a sacred rule both to pel pf Jesus. Accordingly Albizi, a 
himself and to the few that followed Franciscan, of Pisa, published a book in 
him. This new society, which appeared , 1383, with the applause of his order, en- 
to Innocent III. extremely adapts to j| tjjled the Book of the Conformities of 
the present state of the church, and pro- St. Francis with Jesus .Christ. In the 
per to restore its declining credit, was beginning of this century the whole 
solemnly approved and confirmed by Franciscan order was divided into two 
Honorius III. in 1223, and had made a parties ; the one embracing the severe 
considerable progress before the death discipline and absolute poverty of St. 
of its founder in 1226. Francis, through Francis, and were called sfiir&uals; and 
an excessive humility, would not suffer the other, whp insisted on mitigating 
1 the monks of his order to be called fra- the austere injunctions of their founder, 
tres, i. c. brethren or friars ; but frater - were denominated brethren of the com - 
euli, i. e. little brethren, or friars mi- munity. These wore long, loose, and 
nor, by which denomination they have good habits, with large c hoods ; the for- 
been generally since distinguished. The mer were clad m a strait, coarse, and 
Franciscans and Dominicans were zeal- short dress, pretending that this dress 
ous and active friends to the papal hie- was enjoined by St. Francis, and that no 
rarcliy, and in return were distinguished j! jower on earth had a right to alter it. ( 
by peculiar privileges ami honourable j] Neither the moderation of Clement V. 
employments. The Franciscans, in par- , nor the violence of John XXII. could 
ticular, were invested with the treasure j appease the tumult, occasioned by these 
of ample and extensive indulgences, the two parties : however, their r%ge sub- 
distribution of which was committed to | sideclfrom tlie* year 1329. In 1368 these 
them by the popes as a mean of subsis - 1 two parties were formed into two large 
tence, and a rich indemnification for bodies, comprehending the whole Fran- 
their voluntary poverty. In consequence ; ciscan order,’ viz. the conventual bre- 
of this grant, "the rule of the founder, !; threA , and the brethren of the obser- 
wliich absolutely prohibited both per- ; vance, or observation, from whom 
sonal and collective property so that, sprang the Capuchins and Recollects, 
neither the individual nor the commu- 1 The general opinion is, that the Fran- 
nity were to possess* either fund, rcvc-i ciscans'oume into England in the year 
nue, or, any worldly goods, was consi- | 1224, and had, their first house at C un- 
derfed as too strict and severe, and dis- j terbury, and their second at London ; 
pensed with soon after his death. In j but there is no certain account of their 
1231, Gregory IX. published an inter- ! b'eing here till king Henry VII. built 
pretation of this, rule, mitigating its ri- j two or three houses for them. At the 
eour; which was farther confirmed, by ■ dissolution-of the monasteries, the con- 
innocent IV. in 1245, and by Alexander 1 vcntual Franciscans had about fifty-five 
IV. in 1247. These milder operations houses, which were under geven custo- 
were zealously opposed by a branch of dies or wardenships, vii,'. those of Lon- 
the Franciscans, called e the spiritual ; don, Worcester, York, Cambridge, Bris- 
and their complaints were regarded by tol, Newcastle, and Oxford. 

Nicholas III. who, in 1279 published a FRATERNITY, in the Roman Ca- 
famous constitution,, confirming the rule tholic countries, signifies a society for 
of St. Francis, and containing an elabo- die improvement of devotion. Of these 
rate explication of the mAxims he re- mere are several suits, as, 1, The fra- 
commcnded, and the duties he prescri- j teniity of the Rosary, founded by St.* 
bed. In 1287, Matthew, of Aqua Spar- Dominic. It is divided Into two branches, 
tii, being elected general of the order, c/dled the common rosai'y, and the //er- 
discouragcd the ancient discipline of the fietual rosary ; the former of whom are 
Franciscans, and indulged his monks in fitoligcd to confess and communicate 
abandoning even the appearance of po- every first Sunday in the* month, and 
vert y; and this conduct inflamed the the latter to repeat the rosary continn- 
hidignation of the spiritual or austere ally.— 2. The fraternity of the Scapula- 
Frauciscans ;• so that, from the year ry, whom it is pretenuedgp.ccording to 
1290, seditions and schisms arose iii an the Sabbatine bull of pope John XXII. 
order that had been so famous for its the Blessed Virgin hos promised to de- 
‘. ‘pretended disinterestedness and humili- liver out of liell the first Sunday after 1 
ty. Such was the enthusiastic frenzy of their death. — 3. The fifctcmity of St 
Franciscans, tjiat they impiously Francis’s girdle are clothed with a stick 
maintained that the founder of theip or- of a grey colour, which they tie with u 
der was a second Christ, infill respects cord; and in processions walk bare-, 
similar to the first, and that their msti- footed, carrying in their lipnds a wpoden 
tytion and discipline were the true Gos- cross, — 1. That of St- Austin's leather 
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girdle, comprehends a great many d$r fi hard. Among other errors inculcated in 
votees. Italy, Spain, and Portugal,; sire, this book, it is pretended that St. Fran- 
the countries where are seen the great- ciiwas the angel mentioned in Rev. xiv 
esc number of these fraternities, some 6, Sind had promulgated to the world 
of which assutne the toartie of arch-fm- the true ana everlasting Gospel ; that 
temity. Poptf Clement VII. instituted the Gospel of Christ was to be abroga 
the arch-fraternity of clarity, which ted in 1260, and to give place to this 
distributes bread every Sunday among pew arid everlasting Gospel, which was 
the poor, and. gives portions to forty to be substituted in its room ; and that 
poor girls* on the feast of St Jerome, the jff blisters of this great* reformation 
their patron. The fraternity of death were, to he-, humble and barefooted 
buries such dead as are abandoned by friars) destitute of all worldly employ- 4 
their relations, and causes masses to be merits. Some say, they even elected a 
celebrated for them. # • pope of their church j at least they ap- 

FRATRICELLI,an enthusiastic sect pointed a general with superiors, and 
of Franciscans, which arose in Italy, and built monasteries, &c. Besides- the opi 
particularly in the marquisate of Anco- mons of Oliva, they held that the sacra 
na, about the year 1294. 'fhe word is ments of the church were invalid, be 
• an Italian diminutive, signifying /rater • cause those who administered them had 
cul'u or “ little brothers, and was here no longer any power of jurisdiction 
used as a term of derision, as they were They were condemned again by pop* 
most of them aposi^te monks, whom John XXII. in consequence of wnose 
the ItaK&ns call fratdli or fratricdli. cruelty they regarded him as the tint 
For this reason, the term fratricdli ', as antichrist ; but several of them, return 
a nick-name, was gjven to many other ing into Germany, were Sheltered by 
sects, as the Catharists, the Waldcnses, Lewis, duke of Bavaria, the emperor. 
&c. however different in their opinions There are authentic records, •from 
and theirconduct. But this denomina- which it appears, that bo less than 2000 
tion, applied to the austere part of the persons were burnt by the inquisition. 
Franciscans; was considered as honour- I from the year 1318 # tathe time of Inno 
uble. Sec Franciscans. [.cent VI. for their inflexible attachment 

The founders of this sect were P. ' to the order of St.Trdncis. The severi- 
Maurato and P. de Fossqmbroni, who, 'tics against them were agaffti-ueviyed, 
having obtained of Pope Celestin v . a towards tlicfclose of the fifteenth ccntu- 
permissi©it to live in solitude after the ry, by pope Nicholas V. and his succes- 
manner of hermits, and to gbseflve. the sors. However, all the persecutions 
rule of St. Francis in all its rigour, sevc- which this sect endured were not suffi- 
ral idle vagabond monks joined them, cient to extinguish it; for it subsisted 
who, living after their own fancies, and until the times of the reformation in 
making all perfection to consist in po- Germany, when its remaining votaries 
vertf, were sootP condemned by pope adopted the cause and embraced the 
Boniface VIII. and his successor, and doctrine and discipline v;f Luther.- . 
the inquisitors •ordered to proceed . FRAUDS, PIOUS. See Pious 
against them as heretics: which com- Frauds. 

mission they executed with their usual FREE AGENCY is the power of 
narbarity. Upon this, retiring into Si- following oily’s inclination, or whatever 
cily, Peter John Oliva dc Scrignan had the soul does, with the full bent of pre- 
no sooner- published his comment on the ference and desire. Many and long nave 
Apocalypse, than tRey adopted his te- been the disputes on this subject ; not 
nets. They held* the Romish church to that man lias been denied to be a free 
be Babylon, and proposed to establish agent; but the dispute has been in what 
anotner far more perfect one: they it consists. See articles Liberty aitd 
maintained that the rale of St. Francis Will. A distinction is made by wri- 
was the evangelical rale observed by ters between free agency, and what is 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. They called the Afminian notion of free wilL 
foretold the reformation of the church, The one consists merely in the power of 
and the restoration of the true- Gospel following our prevailing inclination; the 
of Christ, by the genuine followers of other in a supposed power of acting 
*St. Francis ; and declared their assent contrary to it, or at lpist of changing it 
to almost all the doctrines whteh were The one predicates freedom of the 
published under the name of the abbot man", the other, ot a faculty in man ; 
Joachim, in. the ‘'Introduction to the whutfi Mr. Locke, though an anti-ne- 
Everlasting Gospel,” -a book published cessation, Explodes as an absurdity, 
in 1550, and explained by one of the The one goes merely to render us ac- 
sphittitel friars, whose name was Gef~ countable ocings; the other arrogantly 
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claims a payt, y pa, the very said it these times Whs heatjd and 

point of . salvation; According fi&feivied ^jth reverence and awe. 

latter, we .need only certain /ueljw .or ;. In the yeariro&three or fburof these 
assistances, granted to me&itf rax-' prophets came oVetf jntp England, and 
mon* td enable us to , choose the, path Brought their piophetu; spirit; 5 along 
jof llfe; hivt, according to the former, with them, which discovered itself- in 
our.heahs being byhature whoUy^de- j the same w^ys and manners* by ecsta- 
d? we need an almighty £$4. ip- cies, and agitations, and iifepiratlons an- 
vinciblc Power to renew, them"! See' 4 der them, as it had done m France: and 
Necessity.' * ; they propagated thofrke spirit to others, 

IJREE THINKER, an appsttatW so that before Che year, was bat there 
? given tp those persons who oqhy reve- were two or three hnhdred of these 
, Eation or the Christian religion. One of prophets in and 1 about London, of both 
the most admirable and pointed* ad- sexes, of all ages; men, wdyien, and 
, dresses to free thinkers, any where to children: and they had aelivered under 
be met with, may be found in the dedi- inspiration four or five hundred pro- 
cation to Warburton’s Divine Legation phetic warnings, 
of Moses. See also an admirable paper The great things , they pretended by 
in the Guardian , No. TO 5 and article riieir spirit was, to give warning of the » 
Deists.- * near afifiroach of the kingdom of God, 

FRENCH CHURCH. See Church the’tufifiy times of the church , the mil - 
Ga l l tc aw. ten n iu in state. Ttydr message, was (and 

FRENCH PROPHETS. They*fir$t they were to proclaim it as .heralds to 
appeared in Dauphiny and Vi varais. In the* Jews, Riurbverv nation under hea- 
th^ year 1688, five or six hundred Pro- ven, beginning at England, J that the 
testants qf both' sexes- gave themselves grand jubilee, the acceptable -year of 
out 4o be prophets, and inspired of the the Lord, the accomplishment of those 
Holy Ghbst. They soon became so mi- numerous Scriptures concerning the 
merous, that there were many thou- new heaven and the new earth , the 
sands of them inspired. They wcre # ^kingdom of the Messiah, the marriage 
people of all ages and sexes without* of the Lamb, thes first resurrection, or 
distinction, though tile greatest part of the new Jerusalem descending from 
them were boys and girls from sitf or above, were now even at the door; that 
seVen to twenty-five years irf*age. They thi$ great operation was to be wrought 
had strange fits* which came upon them on, the part of man ’ by spiritual arms 
‘with tremblings and huntings as in a only, proceeding from the mouths of 
swoon, which made them stretch out those who should by inspiration, or the 
their arms and legs, and stagger several mighty gift of the Spirit, be sent forth in 
times before they dropped down. They groat numbers to labour in the vine- 
struck themselves with their hands, yard ; that this mission of his servants 
they fell on'thelr backs, sjuit their eves, should be witnessed -to by signs and 
and heaved with their breasts. They wonders from heaven, by a deluge of 
remained a while in trances, and, conj- judgments on the wicked universally 
ing out of them with twitchings, uttered throughout the world, as famine, pesti- 
all which came in their mqjiths. They lence, earthquakes, &c. that the e*ter- 
. said they saw the heavens 0]>en, the j minating angels shall root out the tares, 
'angels, paradise, and hcll." Those who and there shall remain upon earth only 
were ju$t*on the poft.it of receiving the | good corn ; and the works of men bcipg 
tpirtt of prophery, -dropped down nob j thrown down, there shall be but one 
only in the assemblies, crying out mercy, !i ord, one faith, one heart, one voice, 
but in the fields, and in their own houses, among mankind. They declared that 
The least of their assemblies made up all the great things they spoke of would 
four or five hundred, and son>e of them . hr manifest over the wnoie earth with- 
am Punted to qyeji three or. four thou- in the term of three years. 

' ^ l ^4p€rsons. When the prophets had 'These prophets alsp pretended to the 
f'>Hp- whil^beeh under agitations of gift of languages, of discerning the se- 
they began to prophesy. The bur- crets of the heart,’ the gift, of ministra- 
WKm prophecies was, Amend tion of the same spirit tp others by the 
Wmt dmesf refrent ye: the end of, all laying on 6f the hands, and the >gift-ef 1 
%Wngs draws might The hills rebound- healing. To prove they were ready in*- ( 
^ wkh their, loud cries for mercy, and spired by. the Holy, Ghost, .‘they alleged 
irbprjei^6qi»; against the priests thfc tne complex joy and satisfaption tfipy 
the pope, and against' the anti-' experienced, the apirit cfbfayer 

with predictions of; was poured forthftpftfr;^ th*. 

t^ apjtroacliing Jdl of popery! All fl, answer of their prajpr by, God.' > ; 



f m m fun 

FRIAR (brother*) a tu*m common toil FRIENDS, Society of. See Qua- 
the monks ot Ml orders In a more pp- J kkrs. 

t ulinr seuM 1 , it is rest rained to Mien: FRUGALITY, ike he* p.m; due 
monks isls iivv* not priest**: for tiiusO*tn ■!! boitnds in capeiM-s; it is ri lt >1 u^>v 
orders lire tiMNdU dignilkM with the 'j mean belvc'-n paramo, iy mi i’ll*. The 
:t|j|ivlb’tion of /o //;»—. ' ; hat/!. and prodgwiiay on i: 5 »« i.;iu >* The 

FRIENDSHIP, :i intiiii«1 silt ichiurnt 1 e v irnple or t'hrst, Join . \ I. L\i!v. ij-,- 
Mil^isT'nij* between two persons, and- hr sc den*, of word, Luke \\ r \ 

visin '; not merely from the rrtncrul Frov. wiii. Ik th( ii c-SIV els or i>» r* eu- 
principle <jf hcneuilewce, from emotions- tjon to it, Luke xi'. 1. IT the poi'i:*- ami 
of ipvaitiirk* tbs- fj\oUrt rm’ivcd, from , corn fort* which niE*' from il, U»./.Iuv 
■views of interest, nor from instinctive ’ with Liu* good whirl) it oMdes i: x\ > < ,> 
t e *; rtion or onimiil passion ; hip from an , to others, should operate ns niniiu-s to 
opinion i nlcrtnjm d V each os Lh*m . cx-Vc 11 *. m flic plvtcri'a.: of :L 
ItiUf 'in- oth<r is adorned whh yum* r Vr. n,t Frugal*’ ir { -,T ; >;.* 

.!( or respect .ible •pjfdll.i *. \ an- • d /hr. AY, ex. T ]\n\i(h y'd Jla&j •./" 
ens bVsC been the- opinions r'.spect.ng . /Ft. 5 id, dd <. dklon, 
iYu id.uhp. Itaw a ted* liiii- IT N! ,RAl . KITTS, Oi rc-nunx,*-. ;u ■ 

i'jjrve ii 7i' 1 sij( U thing in the woi Uft :» ce.up.,w\ ijuj the interim i< f ov Lariat of 
»,<het* v * have excluded »T the list ct* * ,mv person. 

(Iliristiun virtue* j while others, belie v- i| The* find people who «i»eou\! N> Lave 
:ng the possibility Mbits existence, sup- ij paid any attention so ili-dr dead 
pose thin il is. w vv Vaiifc To ill* - iwo Tar Jm*j pthios. Thrv took ,p’o t c..u.* 
toniior vennrks we may ivjm. that | ir. f’.nljnlmi’ijy tJieir hedies, and h»i ,, n , ::i'- 
their is ew-T reasf»n to he!\ • Hint h prop t rejiOsilories for them. J Vs 
■hi'ir has been, rml >s such a . , irr as |j lmlh to those wendvts «f the 

friends! lip. The Si.riphm-s preseni u* j; world, the Ei»y j'* k-iii p\ raniWi-. »Jn tho 
both wbii e.\am]>lrs of, and prerf ijts j death of tin v person mnon^ tin :a. t * 

* oiii‘enii: , j 5 il. D:imM .ir-il Jonathan, ;j paivnls ana friends put on nmimuiiJ 
Tnai and 'Ihmopiv, our Lm-d and La- ; jinhits and alislaint'd fi “in alUsanoiK o 
-trims, ns mil as John, are *>ti iking in- jl and cnlettiiiiinn This ihom! i -i >*. 
if.inn s of It ii ndship. Solornon oxho 1,1 » | lasted tV< :n fortv to s< x'ent'y t <iv s, dvi ins* 
as in laupuse so enm-n lie, <is at c^ire ! which tin^Uiev emhahuVrs i! •• \y dy. 
shews it to I * 1 our dut' 1 io ciHt'nato it. :| lieUuv the d<*ad won? allowed to b< do- 
rt Thim‘ own 'neiul. <nai thy lather’s !; jif'-acd in the Lindi, ;h.e\ un-Li rwi”** a 
f/wnd. fnisake 1101 /' ■'M.Jcu sure of soh mi. judgment. ! f a:i\ «i»k- stepped, 
thv Iritnd. v fiiiiiifui .-.is ’jie wounds tort h, nrMistxl lliiui. a.»di jr.'wci th.ii 
of a ivei.d,” \r. 'll)*- jrr-rnr'* and in- .« rhe deciase<l hid Vd an e s ii l’te. iho 
i'maVns oi t!ie Chris!i..n leiir.ion ve'-m ' iudres ]»n'nouiieed *entence. nd the 
,*: -o to uic.nic'i^e tSiis iiitin*; h r ; r iv t ‘jbnd.v \v,js pn eluded l-om bini.il. E\en 
i i tv eovitn mil', ftniu-rsai ijtiu- 1 o.i*m*»* ’■ T, ie*r so'.ere’n^iv* uinkrw^ii thi? iml'ca- 
r o io. ii, but pi'eniom, the sl’»-«;n; , > e"L haei-tnre; and DukTtiis S kuh: i :ssm rtv, that 
'-ivc'l friend ■.hni Wetwreu llmse wiin-^ | nniiy kin^s had been th ja’ivtvl i.-t LI:* 
nru.ds are eni ; htnietl In' dhuoe ur.ice, 'j ijonours or burial, ye.d 1'iat tho IrrPir*' 
and lii • lx. hold in each other the image '! ot smdi a fate had a a. lut; it ioihicur.e 
c-l tanr Di\ 'ii'- Ma *t»T. \- fi iendsh’-p, ij on the v ii iii«*^t their kmps. 

‘lO’.eever, is not enjowd be eu.u-y one, 1 'Fhe. luneral ) iu’s naiopg the H* brews 
and .is tin want of it rises of'en from ij were solemn and ui'-.ruifuieic. 'llsere- 
■ »:*“« Ives, we shall Jure subjoin, from ,1 lations and iriinds rent their clothe ■>; 
:.*i e-uuK-nt wriler, a tew remarks by •: .:nd it wins n-md to lu-id the dead p r- 
» it \ of advice respecting it. i. ‘We Biliks thumb into the hand, and h.-deu it 
must not expect perfection in any with in mat pasture \v*lh a string, because 
whom we contrid fellowship. — T \V‘e ij the llmmn i lie” having the figure ef the 
iruit not be hurt by rhiieiTiucA of o])i- ij name of Cod. tiny though l ihf do- >1 
ni* *ii rnising in iutc reoiivse with our ]! would not apprswch if. ' The v nunh; 
friends —a. Tl is material to the preseV- ij funeral oration at the grave, after \vh? u 
vat ion of friendship, that openness of t they prayed ; then Turning the f:ao <f 
Ump'cr and obliging fununers on botbi the deceived tovyards hr: i\cuj hey miM, 
hands be i-ultivatcd. — A. W\: mn-t not • ft Oo m pmcr. ,s 

listen rashly, to evil reports against ourj The Greeks Used n> put a]*it-ce nt 
fviends . — Wvt must not desert our money in the mouth of tin* d-reas-xh, 
friends ' in danger or dian*ss. *■ jifair'i jj w hirfi was thought to be the fare over 
&V/\ see. 17. vol. iv. J?/x Yo^tcwf.i Si r. '■! the infernal riv< r: they ali ct ak,od fron'i 
vol. i. srr. la. ?E Mt fnjtyL'tt Turnsht- |* bjuiipaets ; tore, cut, c-r shaved UK-‘.r 
iitrn of C 'if 'tci’a* /.cC/iV/v, in a JVbu. ii hair ; somciinu s t’urowirjg tiausM i.fi 
l? 13 b 



FUN, ;v-. 

oft the' gfouflil; and rolling m the dust $ if of : the Latin/ It need£ only. ttf be «&- 5 
heatjng'thefehreasts, aiicI even tearing served; that, after the funeral service,,'; 
"their tk*$hf'i/mh their nails. II tK«v ‘lews th** rnieSfiir. 'nml Whfip ft**/ ; 


tlitiv kiss the crucifix, and, salute the 

ffLj'L- . A _ A ^J* Jl__/ _'k_ 
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1 The funeral rites among the.' Romans, mouth and forehead of the deceased ; 

«•>«<> 1 .'.i.'.ajxuuik . 'T’l. ti\T V Lilli tK/* I «i4Vau urtu/>y> 1 un'i'tl fit a ./•’ninMnAir j 



.the same view: but if they found he did • use of in relation to* the existence of 
'not revive, he was dressed :ind embalm- the soul after deatli. That there is such 
ed.With a performance of a variety of a state of existence, wc have every rest* 
singular ceremonies, and at last brought son to believe; * for if wc' suppose/*' 1 
to the funeral pile, and burnt:, after says a good writer, <fr the events u|* this, 
‘which his ashes were gathered, inclosed lite to have no reference to another, the 
in an uni,' amt deposited hi the sepulchre wjhole state of man becomes not only 
6r tomb. ‘ inexplicable, but contradictory and in- 

The ancient Christians, testified their consistent. The powers of the inferior 
abhorrence of the pagan custom of burn' j animals’ are perfectly 'suited ‘to their 
deposited, station* They 1 kiiow nothing' higher . 


ing then: dead, and always 
the body entire in the ground and it j 
was usual to bestow the honour of em- 
balming upon the martyrs, ' at least, if 
not upon others. They prepared the 
hody for burial by washing it with wa- 
ter, and dressing it in a funeral attire. 
This was performed by near relations, 
or persons of suck cligrtitv as the cir- 
cumstances of thflkleccased required. 
Psalmody, or. singing of psalms, was the 
great ceremony used in all f moral pro- 
cessions among the ancient Christians. 

In the Romish church, when a person 
is dead, they wash the body, anti put a 
crucifix, in lus hand. At the feet stands 
a vessel of holy water, and a sprinkler, 
that they who come in may sprinkle 
both themselves and the deceased. In 
tlw; mean, time?' some priest stands by 
tire corpse, and prays for the deceased 
till it is laid in the earth. In the fune- 
ral procession the .exorcist walks first, 
carrying the holy water; next the cross 
fearer; afterward* the rest' of the clei- i; 
gy ; and, last of -»U, the officiating priest* l| 

all «iriO *’.#» trii** nnH tnVYlA ! 


than .their present condition. In jg ratify’' 
ing their appetites, they fulfil their desti- 
ny, and pass away. — -Man, alone, comes 
forth to act a part which carries m 
meaning,, and tends to no end. 1 Endow- 
ed with capacities which extend far fie- 
vond his present sphere, fitted by his ra- 
tional nature for running the race ot 
immortality, he stopped short in the 
very entrance of his com-se. He squan- 
ders his activity on pur -u its which he 
discerns to be vain.. He -languishes for 
knowledge which is placed beyond his 
reach. He thirsts after a happiness 
which he iv doomed never to enjoy. He 
sees and laments the disastei-s of his 
state, and yet. upon this supposition, can 
find nothing to remedy them. Has the 
eternal God anv pleasure in sporting 
himself with such a scene of misery and 
folly as this life (if it had no connection . 
with another) must exhibit to his eye ? 
Hid he call into existence this magnifi- 
cent universe, adorn it with so much 
beauty and splendour, and surround it 


hey all sing the miserere, and some with those glorious luminaries which 
.other psalms.; and at the end of each i* we behold in the heavens, only that 


psalm a requiem. It is said, that the 
faces of deceased laymen must ix j / turn- 
ed towards the altar when .they are 
placed in the church, mid; those of , the 
clergy towards the people. The corpse 
is placed in the church, surrounded with 
lifted topers. After the office for ‘the 
dead, mass is said ; theni the' offrfciatirtg 
rfnkles the corpse thrice- with 
eiV and as. often throws 'imjciue 
hfe body, being laid in the gra\ e, 
the friends and the relations ©f the de- 
ceased sprinkle the grave with holy 
water 


some generations of. foortal p\en might 
arise to behold these wonders, anti then 
•Tsappear for ever?. How unsuitable in 
this case were the habitation to the 
wretched ■ inhabitant ! 'How Inconsistent 
the commencement of his being, and 
jthc> m i ghW* preparation of his > powers / 
hhd faculties, with bis despicable eild ! 
How contradictory, in>fine, were every' , 
’thing which copccma the state of ; man, • 
; f to the wisdom ami perfections of his , ' 
Maker 

But that there is sifeha, state is. clear ‘ ' 

I from many passages of. the New Tes- ' _ 


'Hie funeral ceremonies of the Greek || foment, John v. 24 Acts vil. 9 J Roth 
dmveh are much' the same with those 1 \ iii. 10, 11. 2 Cor. v. 1," % PhiL i. 
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Kf Thejis. jW.M. I'Thips; v. '10. ,Eo% j general apostasy, ilielr virtue was mbjt ' 
}X?h %%. fkr. ,'Bnt, though ' these texts j conspicuous:; Such good men, in "such a'j 
'prove. the p.>mt» yer v som.e have doubted! state, would hsr&/vasr. additional re^jf 
/ whether there be any where m’ the*Ol4j j&ns for expecting future rewards, be';; 
/ Testament auy /reference., to a. injure iyohcL what could arise from principles' 
.'state at nil /Tne case; it is said, appeal's conpuon to the r£st of mankind; so that 
to, be this: the Mosaic covenant contain- (we cajiriot wonder that we find in the 
ed tm proHViscs directly relating to. a writings pf file prophets ninny strong 
future; state; probably; as Dr. Warbuy- I expressions of such an expectation; 
ton assert)#; and argues at large* hpcausei/particularly' Ctert, xtfx.18. P s. xvj. 9 to 
s -jVlo$c& w yra$ securt ol*an equal bL Ps. xvii. lasi ver. Ps. ixxiii. f7, £7. 

deuce, and. therefore needed not Subsir Eccl iii. 15, 16, &c v Eccl. vii. 12, 15. 
diary' sanctions . taken, from ft future! Is. iii. 10, 11. Ezek: xvii l 19, 21. Job 
( stat£, .without, the belief of whictP the! xix. 23> 57* Dnh. xii. 2. Is. xxxv. fi. 
doctrine of an universal providence can- Is. xxvi. 19. The setme thing may also 
. not jmlin^rily be vindicated, .nor the i lie inferred from the particular promises 
general sanctions of religion ; secured, j made to Daniel, Dan. xii. 13. to Zbrub- 
jftiit, in opposition to this sentiment*, as , babel, Hag ii. 25.; and to Joshua, the 
Doddridge, observes, * it is evident unit i high priest, Zeqhjii. 7. as well as from 
good men, even before Moses, Were those historical, fiicts -recorded in the 
animated bv views .of a future state,: Old Testament of the murder of A hr 1, 
Heb. xl 13/ l<5i aflhhc himself plainly] the translation of Enoch and Elijah, dm 
was, 34* to 26 verse; .apd‘ that the pro-; death of Moses, and the -story of the 
misesOf heavenly ’felicity Wert 1 contain;- witch of Endnr, and from what is said 
f ed even in the covenant made with; of die appearance of angels to, and their 
Abraham, which the Mosaic tumid not! converse with good men.’! See articles 
disannul -Succeeding providences also) Intermediate State, Uksvrrec- 
con firmed the natural arguments in its] tiow, and Soul; also Doddridge's Lee- 
favour, as every rein ark able iuterpmi- j jure#, lqct. 216; IVarburtatis Divine 
tion Would do'; and when general pro- Legation of d ioZefr, vol. ii. p. 553 — 568 ; 
niises were made to the obedient, and Dr. Adding! ohk Dishcr tv lions (m the 
an equal providence relating to the »a- j Religious Knowledge of the ancient 
tion established 4 on national conformity Jews and patriarchs, containing an en- 
to the Mosaic institution, and not merely quiry into the evidences of their belief 
to the general precepts of virtue; as and expectation, of a future state; 
such an canal provide ncenvould' ncces-j R lairs Sermons, scr. 15, vol i.; Robin 
sari I y involve many of the # best men in | son's Claude , vol. i. p. 132 ; W. Jones's 
national ruin, at a time when, by pre- j l Larks, vol. vi, set*. '12; Logan's Re- 
serving their integrity in the midst of I mans, vol ii. p. 413. 


G. 


GAIANIT/E,,a denomination which ! pray for infidel princes, they separated 
derived its name from Gaian, a bishop! themselves from the rest of the Jews, 
of Alexandria* in the sixth certturv, who j and performed the Sr sacrifices apart, 
denied that Jesus Christ, after the by- As our Saviour ahd his apostles were of 
postatical union, was subject to any of Galilee, they were suspected to be of 
tfie. infirmities of .human nature. the.sec^of the Galileans ; and it was on 

GALILEANS; a sect of the Jews this principle, as’ St. Jerome observes, 
which, atase iu Judea some years after that the Pharisees laid a snare for him, 
tin.* biHlt of our Saviour. They sprang asking, Whether it were lawful to give 
from one. Judas, a mtivV of Gaul am, in i tribute to Cxsat*? _thatjnta.se he denied 
.•/tipper Galilee, rtpoivthe occasion of Au- it, they might have an occasion of ao 
/.guatus appointing the people to be mu?.- fusing him, 

i^red, which they looked upon as ap , GAZARES, a- denomination which 
/instance of servitude which all true Is- /zmpeared about 1197 at Gazare, a town 
' jnoclitcs ought to oppose/ 1/hey pre-J/of Dalmatia, .They held almost - the ' 
\ tended that Gad alone, should be Owned ! same opinions with the Albigcmws ;• but 
/as. 'master and lord, t and m oilier re- jj tljeir distinguishing tenet was, that no 
/aspects were of the opinion of the Ehari- j human power hud a right to sentence 
us' .they judged. It unlawful to i. men to dv*ih for any crime whatever. 



* fc&Vrn Hiscd astlescriptive of the FatlierH alVthings that -IVe .dotfi ^’ aiu^ that he ; 
' comnnimcattm^.the Divine Nature to eivelh him to have life hi^hhnscdf,”'; 

the Soj^./riie Father is said by some John v. 19, <20, 26: which- ^xpfessitft)^ 1 ' 
r .divhn*s'tO'ha>/epi , ()ducetl the Word, or if applied to hiffi as God, nht as media V' 
-So.n,,fr6m all eternity, by way of £eJic* tor, will reduce hs to the' disagreeable " 
ration^ on, which occasion the 'mbnl necessity of subscribing either ’to the 
■ ge fieralim raises it p^euluirTdea : that creed of Arbis, anti Maintain 1 him' to he . 
/procession which is ivallyudvctcd in God of an inferior 1 nature, andthhs a,,.' 
HheVay of understanding is called gene- plurality of ‘Gods, or to embrace the 
’ration, because, in virtue thereof, the doctrine of Socinus, who allows him’ 
\V93cd becomes like to Him frbm whom only 4o*be a.Ood by offie^ But if this- 
VJTie .takes tlm original ; oiy as St. Paul i title belong to him, as . mediator, every ’ 

' expresses it, the figpre or image of his j difficulty is removed. And, lastly, it is 
'substance ; i. c. of his being and nature. ! observed, that though Jesus be God, ■ 

, — And hence it is,' they s tyy that the : and the attributes of eternal existence ; 

. second person i£ called the S< -n ; asid j ascribed to him, yet tile two attributes, ’ . 
that in vfich a way and manner asmwci - eternal and son, atx? not once expressed \ 
«iiy other was, ■ is, dr can b.\ because d hi the same text as referring to eternal 
of “his own divine nature, he being the !i generation. Sec article Son OF Gob ; 
true, proper, and natural Son of God, ] Given 071 the Per^pn of f 'heist ; P&trson 
begotten by him before all worlds. Thus,;;' on the Creed ; Ridgfty’ft Body of Drvi- 
he is called his own .yew, Horn. viii. 3.‘ j 1 nitij, p. 7;); 76. 3d edition V Gill’# Ditto; 
his only beg dt*n Son, John iii. 16.1' p. 205, vdl. i'. 8vo. edition; Lambert*# 
Many* have attempted to explain the ji -Sermons, ser. 13.* text John xi. 35.; 
manner of tills generation by dillcvent | ffodsoh’s Essay on-tpe Lie nail Filia- 
, similitudes t but as they throw little or tion of the Son of .God ; Watts*# Works, 
i no light iijtou the subject, we shall not vol. v. p. 77. 

■-trouble the reader wit\ them. Some, GEN FJH)STTY,the disposition which 
Jhowevor, supposed hat the term Son of I prompts us to bestow fin burs which are 
: God refers to*Ohrist as mediator; and j, not the purchase of any particular merit. 

his fton&frip’ does not lie Tn his di- j; It is different from humanity. I luma- ' 
vine or human nature, separately am-Ijnity is 1 an exquisite feeling : w<. possess 
■sidcrerl, but in the union of both in one ; in relation toothers, so as to grieve for '* 
•person.' See Luke' i. 35. Matt. i\\ 8. i their suffering*, resent their injuries, or 
John i. 40. Mutt. r \vi. 16. Acts ix. 20, 23. 1 t.o rejoice at their prosperity; and as it 
Rom. i. 4. It is ohsen ed, that it is ini- arises from sympathy, It requires no 
possible that a, nature properly di\ inc great .self-denial, or self-comnVand ; but 
should be since begetting, \genrro.s‘(y is that by which we arc led 

whatever idea is ■ annexed *to it, must j to prefer some other person to our- 
' signify sotri,e kind or production, dcri\ a- isel\es, and to sacrifice any interest of 
tioti, and inferiority p consequently, that jour own to the interest of another. 
whate\ er is produced must have a be- j GENICJS, a good or evil spirit or dx- 
gmning, and whatever had a beginning : mow, who the ancients, supposed was 
Was not from ».U ' ity, iis Christ is said 1 -ct over each person to direct his birth, 
to be, T?i. ix. 6. ('of. i. 16, 17., That* .'»T,ompany him. in. his life, and to be liis 
the tponship* ■ Christ resj* .*ts him as ,.,‘Mrd. ^ , 

mediator will be evident, if we com- j Genius signifies that' aptitude which 
. pare Johiv x. 80. with John xiv. J8. In ! a man naturally possesses to perform 
the former it is said, 44 1 and my Fa-J well am], easily that which others can 
thcr arc one in tin laticr, 44 My Fa-! do but indifferently, ayul with a great 
they is gr ater llrui I.” These dccla- ? deal of pain. ■ * V ’ ■ 

v yaUoxis, however opposite they seem,*jb GKNTIGE, in matters of religion, a 
.€im^JUy respect .him as he is the Son ; ’ Pagan, or, worshipped ; p£ fatso godis.J' 
bvnlffiis Sonship primarily and properly 1 The origin of this word is deducedfroiii ’ 
signify thGficneration of 'his divine 11a- i the Jews; who called' all those who,’; 
tore, it will be xlifficult, if not impossi- ! were non of their name D"U gojim+x. e, ’ 
b’e, accowling to that' scheme, to make * gdntes, which in the Greek transliitiob 
them hannonixv. Considered as a dis- j of. the Old TVstameuf js rendered ?a , 
Wet person in the Godhead, wichoitt J *rfin, which sense it frecpierltlv occurs 
respect to hhs office as mediator, it is pin the New Testament ; as .in Malt, yh 
ii'^)o,sibl'‘, that, in the same view; r he \ S2. “ AlV the^e things th.e natiotis 'or 
fth'iulil be both eytoJl :tnd inferior to his jj Gen tiles seek.*’ Whence the, Lathy X 
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;Ncw TcMUimeiit . ftnt the-vford gv&ea 
t wxm got /another, sfgwftcUtibn, ^juLno-, 
^longer meant hit-such &£ wtyenot Jews, ‘ 
but , thoseoftiy who ww^ neither Jfcwa; 
nor Christisms,- l>ut followed the SujfoW 
*5tition$ of tjie Greeks and Kcnttapii, See. 

• In 'this ; {rt?ns^ it continued -'among the 
Christian Writers, till Jthcb m&hoeroft 
speech,, together .with their; 

was- publicly, anti by autlmrity,’ received: 
in the empire* ^'hefi 'gmttfffi, ivom ftm- 
tetty came mto isc ; A) id then both words 
liiVl two significations ;■ viz. in treatises 
. or laws', concerning religion, they 'signi- 
fied Pagans, neither Jews nor Chris-' 
tiansrj and -in civil ad airs they are ustd 
for all' such as were not Romans*. Set v 
Hjeathan. ■ Paganism^ 

G fiNT LKN £^oftaess tfc m tldness 
of clisj*nsition and behtujkuir. Little as 
this disposition is thought of by many, 
we find itroonsidemi in Scripture as a 
characteristic of the true Christian. 
“The wisdom that is from above,” 
siaith Sjt* James, * is gentle,”- ch. iii. 17. 
“ This- gc.htkwessy indeed, is to he dis- 
tinguished Irom passive tameness of 
spirit, and -from unlimited compliance 
\v Ith the manners ot : others. Tl \ at pas- 
sive tameness which submits w itlmut a 
struggle to cverv‘ encroachment of the 
v iolent and assuming, forms no part of 
Christum duty; but, on tjio contfan, 
is destructive of general dumpiness and 
order. ' That unlimited complaisance, 
which on every occasion falls in with 
the opinions and maimers of others, is 
50 far from beiftg a virtue. Unit it is it- 
self a vice, and the parent of many 
vices, it overthrows all steadiness of 
principle, and produces that sinful con- 
imiTuty with' .the world whmh taints 
the whole character. In the present 
corrupted state of human manners, al- 
ways .to assent and to comply, is the, 
very worst maxim we can adopt. .True 
gentleness, therefore fa to be carefully 
distinguished from the mean spirit of 
cowards and thefawning assent of syco- 
phants. ^ It renounces nq just right from 
■roar ; « it . gives* „up * no ' important truth 
from flattery : ‘it indeed, not only q>u- 
.sLstentVith.u fivm ,miud,.bnt it .necesr ; 
partly re^uifen a majilv spirit anda fix- 1 
jedi" principle, in order to, give it any 

• re$l value. ' It stands opposed to, harsh- 
fle$s- and severity, to. pride and aero- 
.gance^o violehce'and, oppression; It is 
tffSJWfy tlr«\t part of clarity, which 
ia&jb&iv* un willing give, pain to any 


of 6wr Hrcthrem 


Sion- prompts 


«S‘ «q ' relieve tlpHr Wants - r forbearance 
profits us from.netaliatipg thoir Inju- 
‘‘ 17 * * ■ "■ 


riesy nieeknqss iv strains ont,_. r 
passions’;. "ewudoivy ptn* severe jiifig- v 
weiats; but gentleness comets wlmt-' /V 
ever is dfcitsivTe in dm* manner, nmyiijr * 
a ccqsfciht t fab)' of Humane attentions,'/, 
studios to alleviate the burden of corn* . 
inoti-inlseiT” ’ ■ 

; GRN l LRCTION , the act of bow- 
ing or. bending ifie-knpe; or rather of 
iknceling down. ’ 'The Jesuit Kbsweyd, 
in his Onomastic* «n, show $ that genu- 
flection, on kneding, has been a very r 
ancient custom in thvchundi, and even '■ 
under the Olfl Testament dispensation : 
and that * this practice was observed 
throughout all the year, excepting on 
Sundays, and during 1 lie time from Eas- 
ter to Whitsuntide, when kneeling was 
librbklclrn by the council of Nice. Others 
have . shown* that tin: ni*.u»rt of ' not 
kneeling hi Sundays had obtained’’ from 
the time of the apostles, a?» appears from 
St. Iremilus and Terttilhan'; and the 
Ethiopia church, scrupulously attached 
■to .the ancient ceremonies, still retains 
that of not kneeling at divine service. 
The Russians esteem it an indecent pn*- 
tuve to worship G*xl on the knees. The 
Jews usually prayed Ht.mci injj. Haronius 
is of opmidn tlv^t genuflection was got 


established in the year of Christ >8, 
from that passage- in' Acts*xx. ,16, \vl;erc f 
St. Paul U # expivsslv mentioned to kneel' 
down at prayer ; but Sattrin shows that 
nothing can be thence concluded. Thy ■ 
same author remarks; aKo, that tho 
primitiM 1 Christians carried tin* prac- 
tice of genuflection so far, that wane of 
them had worn cavities .in the floor 
where they prayed; a^l St. Jerome re- 
lates of St. James, that l>e had con- 
tracted a hardness on his knees’ equal . 
to that ot camels. 1 

GHOST, HOLY. See Hqlt Grfosf. 
GIFT OF TONGUES, an ability 
given to the apostles of readily and in- 
telligibly speaking a variety of languages 
w Rich they had »c\ er learnt. This vvus 
a mo^t glorious and important attesta- 
tion of the. Gohjjel, as well as a suitable, 
and indeed, in the.iv. circumstances, a 
necessai% funiituri; for the mission for ^ 
which tlui apoktles and 1 their assistants 
were designed# Nor is there, any rca- 
sQti, with JDr- Middleton, to understand 
it as. merely uu-pdCasiontil gift, so that 
a person might speak a language most 
: fluently one hour,, and he entirely iguo- 
Yant.oi it in the next; which/ neither ’ 
agrees with what is sakl of the abuse 
it ; War would have been sulFicient to any 
swer the. end ' proposed. See Acts in 
See GUI and iivmy hi Loc. ; Sortin'# 
JirmarkSy vol. i. p. 15 -<-21 ; llssay on the 
Gift, of Tongues ; Muldletorfs MhceU 
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/cr?. Ice. tyl: 1 

GlLHSRTINKf* a religious order; 
thus caUe<J'frum St. Gilbert, of Scm- 
’ nringbafti'j'iii the county of Lincoln; who 
founded Use same about the year 114« ; 
the monks of ’which observed the rule 
of. St. Augustine, and werfe accouhted 
. ^ canons, Wl the nuns that of St. ‘Bene* 
4 diet; The founder of this order erected 
atlouble monastery, or rather two dif- 
ferent ones, contiguous to each' other; 
, the one lor men, the other for women, 
, t but parted hj n very high wall. St. Gil- 
bert himself founded thirteen monaste- 
ries of this order; viz. four for men alone, 
and nine for men and wonifn together, 
which had in them TOO brethren, and 
1 oOO sisters. At the dissolution, there 
v were about twenty-five houses of this 
order in England and While*. 
GLASSIT ES. See Swdkm \ki s\ t s 


GLORY, praise, or honour, attributed 
to God, in adoration or tforshin. The 
state, of felvity prepared for the righ- 
teous. See 1 1 f.a v v.y . 

The glonj of Gcjd is the manifestation 
-of the dis’ine perfections in creation, 
providence, ana ynico. \Vc may be said 
to give glory to God 'when we confess 
our sins, when we lmc'him supremely, 
when we commit ourselves to him, are 
■' zealous in his service, impnura our ta- 
lents, walk humbly, thankfully, and 
' cheerfully before him, and recommend, 
proclaim, or set forth his excellencies, 
to others. 'Josh. vii. 19. Gal. ii. 20. John 
Xv. s. Ps. L2.5. Mat. v. 16. 

ON ( ) SIM AC H T, a name which dis- 
tinguished those in the seventn century 
who were professed enemies to the 
Gnosis; i, e. the studied knowledge or 
science of Christianity, which they rest- 
, ‘ *ed wholly on good Works; calling- it a 
useless labour to seeje for knowledge (:■ 

- the Scripture. In short, the f contended 
fertile practice of morality in all sim - 
pi icicy, and blamed those who aimed at !j 
improving and perfecting it by a deeper j 
knowledge and insight into the doctrines I 
and mysteries of religion. Tlu Gnosi-] 

■ machi' were the Aery reverse of the 1 : 
. Gnostics. '* 1 

GNOSTICS,, (from rWriw, know- 
hig,) 'ancient hoivties, famous from the 
first rise of Christianity, principal!) in 
' the •: :t$t. . I t appears from several pas- 
sages of' Scripture, particularly 1 Jrhn 
i*. lti; 1 Tim. G. 20; Col. ii. 8;. that 
many persons Wore infected with the 
.Gnostic heresy in tlie first centqyy ; 
though tli e Sect did* not render itself, 
conspicuous, * cither for numbers or ro. 
putation, before [• the* time of Adrian, 
when sf»nc writer's erroneously date' its 


Hsc. •, ,The-' narne : tfas adopted, by Ttws . 
sect, on tlit presiitT^^tiotV' that they w^rfe \ 
the*. Only persons \p\6 had, the true 
knfj'tvfciiqe of Christianity. Accordingly 
.they looked bn alb other- Christians as 
simple, ighonujt, and barbarous persons, 
wbo ex plained’ untl intth’prtfted tlie sa- r 
k crcd writings in a .low, literal, and un- 
edifying 'signification. 1 At first, the Gnos- 
tics were the only philosophers and wits . 
of those times,, who formed for them-- 
selves u peculiar system of Rheology, 
rigrje’ cable to the philosophy of Pythago- . 
ins and Plato; : to which "they accent* 
modiited all tlieir inter* nictations of 
Scripto te. Hut Gnostics Afterwards be- 
came a gcnericftl name, comprehending 
diorers sects and parties- of heretics, who 
rose ip the first centuries; and who, 

( though they differed among themselves 
• a« to cimimstanceft yet all agreed in 
w.iiie common" principles:' Th$y cor- 
rupted the doctwnc of the Gospel by u 
profane mixture of the tenets or the ori- 
ental philosophy, concerning the origin 
of e\ ii and the creation of the worlu, 
with its divine truths., Such were the 
Vnlcntiniuns, Simonianfi, Carpocratinns, 
Niehol ail ans, 

Gnostics sometimes also occurs in a 
good s« ijse,#in the ancient ecclesiastical 
.writers, particularly Clemens Alexan- 
drines, vhio, in the person of his' Gnos- 
tic, describes the characters and quali- 
ties of a perfect Christian. This point 
he labours ift the seventh book of his 
Stromata, where he shows that none 
but the Gnostic, or learned person, has 
any true religion, lie afijrms, that, 
were it possible for tl^ knowledge of 
God to be separated from eternal salva- 
tion, the Gnostic would uudee no scruple 
to choose the knowledge; Sind that if' 
God would promise him .impunity in 
doing of any thing lie has 1 once spoken 
against, or offer him heaven on those 
terms, he would never alter a whit of 
his measures. In this sense the ’ fat her 
uses Gnostics, in Opposition to the here- 
tics of the same name ; affirming, that 
the true Gnostic is grown old m the 
rtudy of the holy Scripture, and that lie . 
preserves the orthodox doctrine of the .' 
apostles, ted of >$he church;' whereas ■ 
the falsi; Gnostic - abandons al( the apos- 
tolical traditions, m imagining tunisdf ■ 
wiser iban the apostles.- 1 

■ (J nasties was sometimes also more-, 
particularly used toi* the successors of 
the Nicholaitans and Carpocratian^.m 1 
[ the second centarv, ujwnjtheir laying . 
aside the. names of the. fitet authors;'* 
Such {is would be thprrit'gfrly acquainted 
with all theindoctritu^jpveries and vi-f ' 
sious may consult St.JwmW, Tfittui* } 



y gisu* *■ „ ip : ? <;od 


twi K , C&btm'. MteandririuSi Origin^ [i deal of their fcons, or emanation^ tinder :■ 
,-HQd- ’ phrfciqularly the the, terms the word, the life, [hejigfrt, ‘ 

first of' these writers, who relates their &c* They, divided e^U nature into tlir&q 
^sentiments at large, and, confutes them. Kinds of beings, via. hylic, or material ; - ; 
• Indeed he. dwells more on the Valen- fsyc/tic, or animal ; and ftneumatiz* oty 
timans than apy other sect of Gnostics;' spiritual. On the like principle theyw 
buthc shows’ the general principles also extinguished three softs of men ; 
whereon all .their, mistaken opinions material, anhhal, and shirituaL The 
were founded, anc/tUe method they feii- .first* who were, material, and incapable 
•lowed in explaining Scripture. He at- bf knowledge, inevitably perished, both 
coses them of introducing into, religion soul and body ; the third, such as .the 
oertain -vain and- ridicalous genealogies, Gnostics, themselves pretended to be, 

*. e. a kind of divine processions or cm a- were all certainly saved ; the psychic, . 
nations, which had. no other foundation or animal, who were the middle between 
but in their own wild imaginatipn. The the other two, were capable either ot V 
Gnostics confessed, that those icons, or being saved or damned, according to 
emanations, were no where expressly their good or evil actions. With regard 
, delivered in the sacred writings ; # but to their moral,' doct vines and conduct, 
.‘insisted that Jesus Christ had intimated they were much divided.' The greatest 
them in parables to such as could under- pUrt of this sect adopted very austere 
stand them. They built their theology rules of life, recommended rigorous ah- 
not oply on the GApels and the epistles stinence, and prescribed severe bodily 
1 of St! Paul, but also *n the" law of Mo- mortifications, with a view of purifying 
scs and the prophets. These hist were and exalting the mind. However, some 
peculiarly serviceable to them* on ac- maintained that there was 1 no moral dis- 
count of the allegories arid allusions ference in human actions; and thus con- 
with' which they abound, which are ca- founding right with wrong, they gave a 
pubic of different interpretations; though loose rein to all the passions, and assert- 
their doctrine concerning the creation ed the innocence of following blindly all 
of the world by one or mote inferior their motions, Aid’ of living by their tu- 
beings of an evil or imperfect nature, multuous dictates. They*, supported 
fed tlicm to- deny the divine authority of their opinions and practice by various 
the books of the Old' Testament j which authority's : some referred to fictitious 
con trad rted this idle fiction, and filled and apocryphal writings of Adam, Abra- 
them with an abhorrence of Mosc*s and [ham, Zoroaster, Christ, and his apos- . 
the religion he taught ; alleging, that he jtles; others boasted that they had de- 
was actuated by the malignant author of duced their sentiments from secret doc- 
this world, who consulted his own glory j trines of Christ, concealed from the vnl- 
and authority, and not the real ad van- i gur ; others affirmed that they arrived 
tage or mem /'heir persuasion that ev il at superior degrees of wisdom'by an in- 
re&vlcd in- matter, as its centre alul j mite \ igour^of mind ; and others asserted 
source, made .them treat the body with that they, were instructed jn these mys- 
con tempt,, discourage mama ge, and re- ; tcrious parts of theological science by . 
ject the doctrine of the resurrection of i Then das, a disciple of St. Paul, and by , 
the body, and its re-union Witlf the im- j Matthias, one of ihe friends of out* Lord. * 
mortal spirit Their notion, that ma- j Thc'tencts of the ancient Gnostics were 
Icvolcnt genii presided in nature, and I revived in Spain, in the fourth century/ 
occasioned diseases lind calamities, wars i by a sect called the PrisciUianists. At 
and desolations, induced them to apply length the name Gnostic , which origi- 
themseVves to the study of magic, in nally was glorious^becanic infamous, by- 
order to weaken the powers, or suspend the i^lle opinions and dissolute lives of 
the infl ikince of these malignant agents, the parsons who bore it. 

The Gnostics considered Jesus Christ GOD, the self-existent, infinitely 
aj the Son of God, and inferior to the perfect, and infinitely good ;Bcing, who 
Father,' who came, into the world Tor created and preserves all things that 
the rescue aft’d happiness of miserable have existence 4 . As the Divine Being 
mortals, oppressed by matter aiid evil possesses a nature far beyond the corn- 
being#?; but they rejected our Lord’s j prehension of any of’ Ids creatures, of . 
humanity, on the, prmotple that every i course that nature is inoxpl" able. 44 All 
thing- corporeal i$ essentially and intrin- ! our knowledge of invisible objects is ob- . 
sically evil ; and therefore. tlie greatest Uained by analogy; that is, .by the re-, 
part of them denied thq/reatitv of his (.semblance ivhich they bear to visible 
sufferings. They set a great value on objects; out as there is in nature no ex- 
tbo beginning of thfc Gdspel of St. Jchn, | at t resemblance of the nature of God, 
where they' fancied they saw,, -a great, ah .attempt to explain the diyine nature 
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/.this wort,. 

'*, There are various n units given to the 
'‘Almighty in the Scriptures, though pre* 

./perty speaking, he* can have no name : jigubhesit from 
for as he is incomprehensible, he is not !j tin! life; or reoun 
nniftmnblc; and beinr; but one. He has !i which it is (list! 


in the' min^lybV which it is distinguished . 
from the visions 'of the .sdpersrtilitHiP ;; * 
Tcctitucfriw the coriiciflnce, .that 'diking, 
-:l t. I SU'€r{fict'\i^[ 


umcitijibn or the world, by\ v 


nommabty ; rtiiu u^. , .. - ,, — , fy ... 

no not'd of. a name to distinguish him ;!niintoing obedience < . .. _ .... 

/nevertheless^ names jive gneirhim in Ija* happy comtitutiefi' .leiitjis'him r aftd, 
u* ideas of his i^lastljv'reei in tlte rowt- wffleff" tbrfbfs ■ 

, i. . . r it... i i *. .1 j' "'I.:'. _ . 'i~ * i ' 


(Hstingriislied’ from the urv\ 
edience of Him who goes 'as 


the Scriptures, to assist nnr 
greatness anti perfection, they lie wor- 
thy of our consideration. Those names 
ar'e, Ml, which - denotes hjm the strong 
and powerful Hod, Gen. xvii. 1. liloah , 
w hit'll represents liirn as the only proper 
object of worship, Psal. >.lv. 6, f. Shad- 
„ du /, 'winch ’denotes hint to be aU-sufli- 
’ i’iertt amt all-mighty,* E^ori. vi. 3. 

* Hhecljon, whi^li represents his incoin- 
partihie excellency, absolute supremacy 
^ over all, and' Ids pec uliar residence in 
' the 1, ighost heavens, Psalm 1.11. Adorn , . 
which makes- him the great ctm/ic itor, j| 
supporter, lord, and judge, of all cron- ‘ 
turns Psal. ex;’!. , /ah, vhich^ may de- 
mote his' self-existence, and giving uf be- 
ing to his ctfjUufes, or his infinite come- 
liness, und irtswc^abl eness t to himself, it 
and to thehupmne&s of his creatures, ij 


*.l‘iXod. xv. %' . Ehjeh, I dm, or / will be, natm 
. ejenotea/hiji self-existence, absolute in- conrluc: 


from the languishing emotions', of the. 
hike warm.?’ The advantages, of tills 
disposition, are honour, peace, safety, 
usefulness, Support in death, 1 und 1 pros- 
pect of glory ; or, as the ‘ apostle Mi m, 
up all in a few words, “ It is profitable 
unto' alt things, having the promise of 
the life that now is, and’ of that which is . 
to come,” X Tim. iv. 8. $cLUnn 9 sScrm 
vol, vw ser. f*. Eng. trims. ; Zhirr&ar9 \ 
Works, vol. i. p. 9; Scott's ('hristiah' 
Life: Sec uadi's Life of God in the Sad 
of Man. * . 

GOOD, in f general, is whatever in- 
crtuseA ple.i^ire, or diminishes pain in 
us: or, which amounts to ^re sSiulie, 
whatever is able to p roegrepr preserve 
tans the possession of agreeable sensa- 
tions, and remove those &£ an opposite 


i dependency, immutable eiernitv,, and 1 sums, or tht-ir just proportion, and 'ac- 

... t.., s zr_ li , — 4-t.. ^vi 


■c. Moral good denotes the right 
Hit Gf'thi'- seyeral sehsfci.&ud pas-’ 1 

iliyt ViTiH 'sir*- 


’siU-sufficlencv, to his people, ft'xod. Hi. 
34 ' Jehovah, which denotes his; selr- 


cajbte nee, hb'sohrc independence, iuv 
J smxc^ivt* ct(M’nii;y ; arid Ills cfiectual and 
'marvellous g:\ing.of bcing to his crea- 
tuivs, and fulfilling his promises. Gen. 

4> &c. ” 4 

‘ In the NcwTcjitairtcnt,, God is call’d 
' Surm^ O" Lord, which denotes his 
>elf-existericy, and his establishment of, 
.IM-'td adthnrjty .cA'er all things ; and Videos, 
whicit repixsents him as the maker, 
pervade i ? and governing observer of 
the unfvers«‘ 

(;01)FA 1HERS AND GODM0- 
THEtlB, |wfrhyons wlm, at the ba]jtis‘m 
ol inianis answer for their future colf- 
ducjj ’aud, solemnly* promise that th^v 
will renounce the ‘devil ‘and all .« hf» . 
work ;, and follow f '’life of piety and || 


ommodation to their respective objects 
::ud relations. . # . ■ - ■' 

Ph tjsiralgood is that ( which ha^ Either 
|| f; rerally, or lor any particular cpd, such 
i qualities as aiV expfcttedi ord«*ht?d. 
GOOD FK1DAY, a fast oft] tte Chris- 
tiiui churoh, in memory p£ the Sufferings 
ilaiit. death of Jcsns 'Christ; Tt js ofr- 


served on the Friday Pfissloin' Week*, ‘' J 

1 : < of emhicn&c^v.v 

d of 

nth r mgsi 'XVvndng t'hie Sax4. y: J 
called Lorfc Fptlay: ; .■ but for - ; 


iwl it is called, bp ; Vay‘ 

f ood-; because of 
aviour’s suffi ruij 
ons it was 
what reason <lo*s hot app&difekcept Ois v ? 


Account < 
ficcsthei 


of the 
lien used. 


G0< illNESS, the jStness s>f a thjn^', 
to ' pi i ulucc particular Pwv. • ■ ' 

faction, kim1nt:ss, beneycffcnce. , 7 
r.OQDNli^'of GQU,;xe&iq»\fr: r 




;i!e- 

, 

tWllH’.h 

oid; finite, minds c&itihf'cbfoptyhclicl jl-lic wilt treat them* and thtdty»iduc.t he 
i good) less, ,:>5, 36.’ lie .is i{ fh>nt them, it is plAip Hiat..tTu r 3 

m'ntffhlv anti- Vinrhimii’fnJilir adwVLI ltif’mdev- e.«immniul.v. »nrl 


_ ...._, .... ^ 0 , c/»mnuuuK and cvjuu threat- 

• /eph- UV-v 17* Th'6 .gruKlness •of God 4s j! rnltigs ns well as promises.;' blit to £t> 


^Jntjniitably ' and' jipdurogeajbly 'good. 


(X»p^hYuili4UiTfe'i and .diffusive, Ps. cxix 
6SV ^xxiii*'4. : With respect to the ob- 
jdcts‘of\jt, it tpay l^cop.sideml ns ge- 
neral Jfticl spetim^/Tlji general good- 
ness i$ seen uviitt.his creature? ; yea in 
.tlte inanimate ^creation, the sun,- ,the 
e^rth, and. all his Wtirks ; and in tlie go- 
vernment, support, .arid protection of the 
world at .large, Ps. xxx\ i. f>. exh. 
His special goodness relates 


certam, that, if the OoHpjtl he pat for 
( all the parts of the dispensation taken 
^xidncss relates to angels if*in connection one with another, it may 
.and saints. . To angels, in creating, con- j| well be called, wtrtlie \vhoUy,a good 
firming, and making them what they ‘,i message. In Iik£ manner the question 


fine the Gospel ?b, as only ttyp&ptiqgs 
the favourable part of that clddariiiion,; 
is indeed taking the 'juestidn.for grant- 
ed, and- confining tin' word to a^sonne 
much less extensive than jt often has in ■ 
Scripture: compare Horn. ,ik 36. 
Thes. i. 8. I Tim. i,dO, 11. ; and ir is 


glorification, ji 
Gilt's Body of Oivl v. i. p. 1 33. 8\o, ed.; 11 
, Char nock's IVbrks, v. i. p.*574 ; Fairy's 
Nat. Thevl.'t ch. 2$ ; South's admirable 
Sermon^ on this’ Subject) \*ol. viii. ser. 


ilfibvf 


hia signifies, as it generally dOC3, tfoft. 
discovery ef the will of a superior, 

, teaching what he reipures of tlwjse wi- 
j jder his government, with. the inLJmatioiij; 
3.; Tilfotsdn’s > Sen wl, ser. 14:3 — 146 ;ij of his intention of dispensing rewards. 
Jtfirrnethffb Serm., Aol. i. No. 2. and punishments, as this ride of. then: 

GOSPfcL, the revelation of the grace ■■ conduct is observed or neglected : in tjih . 
of God to fallen man through a media- j latitude of expression, is plain, ff^m^ 

, tor. It ishikeft also for the history of jj the proposition; tlmt the Goyrwk taken' 
; tile life, actioUR, death,resurrection,,as- jj for the declaration made to . tr/“ 
tension, fan/V 3<fc, trine' of Jesus Christ, jj Christ, is a Um\ as 'in Scripture 

■ The word is SSixon, and of’tha samcjl sometimes jcnHcd, James i. ^5-^l^i.i* iv. -- 
import with tnc Latin evangrliurn, Jj l.h.Uom. viii. 2. But if law IjedulCefT, 
winch, signifies, glad tidings or good in the greatest rigour of thc f exprbss>on, 
news. * Jt' is', called the Gospel of him for such a discovery of the will of God,* 

• Lb;«ce, because it flows from his fucs and our duty, as to 'contain' In it ho intf- 
love,p\cts xx.*-24i .The Gospfl of the\ matipn of our obtaining^ tl^ Ph/Uu ; fa - 

■ kingdom, as if tfeats of the kingdoms of! vour otherwise titan by" a perfect and 
*■' gracaahd hs Sr**. -The Gospel of ( %mr, >i universal conformity to.i^un that sense 

b ecaii sblmusi author and subject of it the Gospel is not a Irfw. Sett > r EOX{;- 



" There are ah^it ; thirty^r j . 
;:phal lapels /-as tlie Ocwjpje! 


fgtdered’as good or 
- j[ and So vf.r k to n t r . 
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' GRACE.; There arc various senses even not neglected by heathens them- 
in which this word is" used m Scripture ; | selves. The English, however, seprn 
but the general idea of it, as it, relates I to be very deficient in this duty, 
to (rod, is his free favour and love. ^As | *As to tne manner m which it ought to 
it respects turn, it implies the happy | be performed, as Dr. Watts observes, ■ 
state of reconciliation and favour with j we ought' to hay? a .due. regard to the 
God wherein they stand, and the holy j occasion, and? the persons present; the 
endowments, qualities, or- habits of j neglect of which hath lSecn attended 
faith, hope, low, &r., which thrypos-! with indecencies and indiscretions. Some 
sess. Divines have distinguished "grace !' hate, used themselves to mutter a few 
Into common or generate s/irchil 1 or /utr~ |j words with so.Uw a voice, as though hy 
ficulur. Common grace, if it may be so jj Some secret charm the)' were to conse- 
caUecl, is wh.it all' men have; as the. -j crate the food alone, and there was mi 
light of siut ure and reason, convictions :i need of the rest to join yith them in the 
fif conscience, v?vc., Rom. ii. -1, 1 Tim. iv. j! petitions. Others have broke out into 
JO. Spain! grace is that which is pe- jj so violent a sound, as though they were 1 
miner to some people, only ; such as ii bound to make a thousand people hear 
electing, redeeming, jnstif\ing, p.mhni- j, them. Some perform this part of wor* 
ing. adopting, establishing, and sum tily- •! ship with so slight and familiar an air, * 
ing grace, Rom. viii. f»0. The* s k n.d i ; as though they had no sense of the great 
grace is by some distinguished into im- , God to whom they speak : others have 
puted and inherent: imputed grace put on an unilateral solemnity, and 
consists in the holiness, obedience, and » changed tbi.*ir /..Mural voice intw so dif- 
righterusuess of Christ, imputed to us ferent and awkward a tone, not without 
for our jiMili cation ; inlmrhit grace is I si me distortions of countenance, lluit 
what is wrought in the heart by tlic Spi- have tempted strangers to ridicule, 
ait of God in regeneration. Grace is jj Jt is the custom of some to hurry ovtr 
also said to be irrr*aftMi\ rjficadowt, 'j a single sentence or two, and they have 
and victorious 5 not but that tin iv are in j; done, before half the company arc pro- 
human nature, in tfio lirrt moments of i pared to lift up a thought to heaven, 
conviction, some struggles, opposition, ;; And some have been just heard to be- 
er conllict; but by these terms we are ,i speak a blessing on the church and the 
to understand, that, in the end, vie Lor v ;j king, but seem to have forgot they were 
declares for the grace of Aifc Gosjx). i! asking God to bless their food, or giving 
There have been many other (list me.- :! thanks for the food they have received, 
lions of grace; but as tiny are of too Others, again, make a long prayer, and, 
frivolous a nature, and are now obsolete, j; among a multitude of other petitions, do 
they need not a place here. ( inner h w [ not utter one that relates to the table 
grata is the progress we make in the di- j! before them. 

vine life. It discovers it.-elf by an in- jj The general miles of pnidenre, togc- 
crca.se of spiritual light and knowledge; jj ther with a due observation of the nis- 
by our renouncing self, nhd depending! tom of the place where we live, would 
more upon Christ; by growing more correct all these disorders, and teach us 
spiritual in duties ; by being more hum- ! that a few sentences suited to the occar 
ble, submissive, and thankful ; by rising j sion, spoken with an audible and proper 
superior to the corruptions tfmirnutim , [} voice, are sufficient for this purpose, es-* 
and finding the piwer of sin more weak- ■, pecially if any strangers are present, 
cned in us; b\ re ing kss attached to t!i * j 1-Vatts's Work\\ oct. edit. vol. iv. p. Iff), 
world, and possessing more of a hen- i; Luiv's Serious Call, p. GO. Seed's I'osh. 
Ven! , disposition. \M' Liunm's Essays , ,! .SW\ p. 174. 

cj-sjv Gill's Body of l hr ml. i/p. ij GRATITUDE, is that pleasant ,af- 
Poddrnlgc’s Lee:., part ' .’i. prop, j fi ction of tlic mind which arises from a 
Idy. ; Pike and llayvo rd’s tows of a*nse of favours received, and by which 
Const voice ; Suyrin on 1 Cor. ix. 26, -Uhe possessor is excited to make all the 
2/Vvol Booth ' ? reign of <irac(\ returns gf love and service, in his power. 

GRACE AT MEALS, a short p«iy “ ( latitude” says Mr. Cogan (in his 
er, imploring the divine blessing «ju our Treatise on the Passions,)- “ts- the* 
food, 'ind e;<})ivssive nf gratitude to God powerful re-actior- of a well-disposed 
for supplying our necessities. The pro- mind, upon whom benevolence, has con- 
pi iety of this act is evident from the [ furred some important good. It ia most- 
ehvme command, 1 Thess. v. 18. l Cor. jj ly connected with an impressive sense 

3U 3 Tim. iv. . 7 . From the conduct ! of the amiable disposition of the person 
if Christ, Mark viii. 6, 7. From rja- j by whom the benefit is conferred, and it r 
son itself; not to mention that it is a j immediately produces a personal siffec- 
rmiom practise'* by most nations and ;| tion towanhl him. We si mil not wonder 
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jit the peculiar strength ami energy of are, in fact, but one church. It is called * 
. iiiis affection, when we consider that it the Greek church, in coutrachstin'ct3<n> 

*' is com pounded of /otv placed upon the to yie Latin or Romish church ; as also 
c’<Mvd communicated, affection Jor the. i< the Eastern, in distinction from the 
donor, and joy at the reception- Thus jj Western church. M e sh.dl hu e pre- 
it has goodness for its object, and the j sent the reader with a view of its rise, 
most picasim^ perhaps lajex-fyctcd, ex- . tenets, and discipline, 
ertionb of goodness for its immediate , L Greek church, me and sr/iaratl^'i 
cruise. Thankfulness refers to ‘ verbal ) of. The Greek church is considered aS . 
expressions of gratitude.” See Thank- ■> ' a separation from the Latin. In the 
fulness. * ! middle of the ninth centnn, the cm^ 

GRAVITY, is that seriousness of ! tiwersy relating to the procession of the 
mind, united with dignity of behaviour, ! f Holy Ghost (which had been stalled in 
that corum and.* veneration and respect, j the sixih century) became a point of 
jSeo Dr. Hu tiffs admirable Sermon un great importance, on account of the jea- 
Gravity, scr. 2.1. vol. i. j lousv and uiubitionjvlurh at that time 

GREATN ESS,OF GOl), is the in- l| were blended with it. PJiotius, the pa- 

# finite glory and excellency of all lysi; trial ch of Jerusalem, Inning been ud- 
perfections. His greatness appears bv .! vanred to that see in the n.om of Igna* 
the attributes he possesses. Pent. /.xx'u. !j tins, whom he procured to lie deposed, 

3, 4. the works he hath made, IN. xix. || was solemnly excoinniiinicafecl by pope 

• L by t]\c awful and^enign providences j Nicholas, in a council held at Home, 1 
lie displays, IN. xcvii. 2, the great ef- ;j and his ordination declared null and 
fects fie produces bv his word, (Ten. i. void. The Greek Emperor resented 
the constant energy he manifests in the j this conduct of the pope, who detruded’ 
existence and support of all his crea- himself with great spirit and icsohition. s ’ 

. tnres, IN. cxlv. and the everlasting pro- Photius, in liis turn, convened what he 
vision of ‘.dory made for his people, 1, called an (.ecumenical remit if, in v. liirh 
Thefy iv. 17. This greatness is of him-’ he pronounced smtuu.c of vxcnmnmm 
self, and not dcrixed, IN. xxi. 1.5. it is; cation and deposition against the pope 
infinite, IN. cxlv. 3. not diminished by . and got it subscribed by. twenty-om 
exertion, bin will always remain t.iu*! bishops and others, amounting in imm 
same, Mai. iii. 6. The cdnsiderati<fns of j her to a ymusand.^ This occasioned a 
his greatness should excite .veneration, ■ wide breach between the sees of Rome 
’ IN. Ixxxi/.. 7. admiration, Jer. ix. 6, 7. ! ami Constantinople. However, the death 
humility, Job xlii. 5, 6. ik^pendence, Is. ;j of the emperor Michael, and the depo* 
xxvi. 4. submission, Job i. obedience, •,! sition of IMiotius, subsequent thereupon. 
Dent. iv. 39, 40. See Attributes, and I seem to have restored peace; for the 
books under that article. >' emperor Basil held a council at Con* 

G REEK CFJJR C l T, comprehends in : slantinople in the year «f»9, in which 
its bosom a considerable part of Greece, i entire satisfaction wry; giien to Pope 
the Grecian Ules, \Yaltaclii.'i, Molda- j Adrian ; hut tin* schism was only smo- 
via, Egypt, Abyssinia, Nubia, Libya,’ | thcml and suppressed a whih\ The 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, |i Greek church had several , complaints 
and Palestine, which are all under the . against the Latin; particularly it was 
jurisdiction of the patriarchs of Constan- j thought a£rcat hardship for the (J reeks 
tinoplc, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jem- to subscribe to the definition Of a conn* 
v.dem. If to these we add the whole ufj til according to the Roman form, pre- 
the Russian empire in Europe, great , scribed by tnc pope, since it made the 
part of Siberia in Asia, Astracan. Casan, i church of Constantinople dependent on 
and Georgia, it will be evident that the |> that of Rome, and set the pope above 
Greek church Mias a wider extent of ;| an oecumenical council; but, above all, 
territory than the Latin, with all the ;| the pride and haughtiness of the Homan 
branches which luru* sprung from it ; j court gave the Greeks a gi-eat distaste ; 
awl that it is with great impropriety » and as their deportment seemed to in- 
that. tho churc.h of Rome is' called bv j! suit his imperial majesty, it entirely 
tier members the catholic or universal j| alienated the affections of the emperor 
church. That in these widely distant i[ Basil. Towards the middle of the vie- 
countries the professors of Christianity venth century, Michael Onilarius, pa- 
are agreed in every minute article of I triairh’of Constantinople, opposed die 
belief, jt would be rash to assert; but | Latins, with respect to their making use 
there is certainly such, an agreement i or unleavened bread in the cucharist, 

, among them, with respect both to faith their observation of the .sabbath, and 
. and to discipline, that they mutually j fasting on Saturday, charging them with 
hoJd communion with each other, and j living in communion with the Jews. To 
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r this pope Leo IX. replied; ami, m tiis| which the last in Lent, bcfoi'e RnstW,.'' 
apology for the Latins declaimed very j is the chief. They ‘believe the (Petrine 
warmlv against the false Met rim? of the. of rnnsubstantjation, or the union of the/ 
(1 reeks, and inteiposed at the same j bflijy of Christ w ith the sacrament breach 
time, the huthbritv of Ins see. He like- , 111. Crt'rfc church, »tutcu?nl dihrifiUue’ 

wise, bV his legates excommunicated! of. Since the Greeks became subject to 
the, patriarch in the church of Santa;! the Tuikishvoke, they fcnvc "link Into 
Soph!#, which i* iv o the last shock to the ;| the most deplorable ignorance, in con- 
recoup di at ion attempted, a long time af- ii se^mnee of the slavery ami thraldom 
ter, but to no purpixse; for from that i| under which' they grtaui; and their re- 
■. time the hatred of the Greeks to the jligioUfis- now greatly corrupted. It is,.; 
Latins, ?vul of the Latins to the ( Ji eeks, ;j indeed, Utile la tter th m a heap of ridi- 
Ijecame insuperable, insomuch t hat ihr \ ’>! minus cmmmnies and absurdities. The 1 
have continued ever since separated i, head of the Greek cluc'ch is the, jiatri- 
fr.im each other's communion. Irarch of Constantinople, who’ is chosen. 

11. (lrvf'k m c/nircJL tract* r,j\ The fol- ’■ihy the neighbouring archbishops and 
' lowing ate some unite chief tenets held metropolitans, And confirmed by *lu: 
by tlii Greek -church 1 Thc\ dho-.n j eptperor or grand v-rder. lie is a per- 
the aiitknritv of the pope, and deny that ! < '■on of giv it dignity, the head and 1 
the chinch of Home t lu jru* *' itimhc ■; dire rt nr of tin* Eastern cl.nn !i. The 
church. They do not baptize their did- •, other futriarchs arc those of Jerusalem, 
di < ii till they art* three, four, Ijve, six, ;! Antioch, and Alexandria. Mr. 'JL’nitim- 

■ ten, JU\, sometimes eighteen veins «if ] fud tells us, tlinV the patriarch aks are 
nire: huplLm is performed by trim* bn- j' noiy generally set to, sale, and bestowed 
mereon. They insist that the sa car- jupnu those who are the higlust biddeis 
men l of t te Lord’s supper might to be ,j The patriarchs, met ropol earns, nr h- 
tid ministered in both kinds, and then I; bishops, and bishops, art* always cl uiscti 
give the sucr.ii rt< nt to children .inline- j from aim ng the caloyers. or Gneh 
rliately after baptism, The) grant no ;j monks. 'Ehc next person to a hislur* 
indulgences nor do tl.yv lay any ciauu among the clergy, is an nichimandritr v 
to the character of infalbbil'ty, like the i; who is the director of one or moic con- 

t church of Home. 'They deny that there ] writs, which are called muuclmt; then 
is am such place as purgatory ; notw ith- conus the abbot, the arCh-pricSt,’ die 
standing they pr; v fur the (fend, that .! priest, the deacon, the under-dearon, 

( Joel would lW e uu rev on them at tin* ;! the chanter, and the lecturer. The se- 
gcnernl judgment. They practise, the ;■ cular ch lgy'jrc subject to no rules, ami . 
.invocation of saints; though, they s.i\ , : ! never rise^lwidier than higli-juiesb T ' 
they do not invoke them as deities, lmt !! Greeks hav e few nunneries, but a gi 
as intercessors with God. Tin \ »w- ! ‘ many convents of monks, w^lio 
. elude confirmation, oxt’-i me i.n. ■ jl priests; and (studcnrs\ t e\ccptc d) uhii- 
;md matrimony,, put of the sum n sacra- ijged to follow some handicraft wuplov- 
ments. They deny auricular confession jj meat, and lead a vei y aystcrc life. 
t<) lie a divine precept, and say it K onlv jl 'J’he Hussians adhere to the tint trine 
a positive injunction of the church. : jand ceremonies ol the Greek church. 
They - 

■ ,eucjK« 
mu 

■ iii 

ha i e ue/. ,t applied themselv 
confess vj»: he( ause thev 
. that a ip dy faith 

hite lor the worthy receivii.; of the 
Lord'-, supper. They maintain Pant tlie 

Tiolv f I Inst pence cc ; only from the Ea- ;; they, affected c'" r.ionlinary piety and 

J devotion, h vend ..lion f'oy the lcticr of , 

lJ.i.. C .-l,.* 1.1 .>1 

images m relief or embossed work, ii 
' but nse paintings and scidptures in 
per oi*siV. r cr. 'J'hej' approve of the inar- 
, ri ige of priests, prov nl#*r| tin e enter in- ‘ 
i*v diat state bef'-rc theii* admission into j 
' holy orders. They condemn all fonfMi "them “some that shall be cmmteil 
, marnages. '1‘hey’pbserve a huniber of ij the Loril fora general ion.” Several bet- . 
nnlv days, and keep four fasts in the j’tlements of German Protestants have,, 

■ >c«r more M-iemn than the rest, of i; been established In the \Vol^a. . The 


Jil(“ 
re. it 
ue. ail 



to tin , • i: there hs verj - little of the power of vital 
'C the\ .uv persuad>*<l j religion among them. The RGsk'ijhiikiv 
isairwhio." ih rcrj.io or, as tliev now call themselves, the 
Rfarovrrtzi* were a sect thjit separated 
from the elm roll of /tussih. about IddG : 

; procteo ; only fV ,, m the Ea- : 
ther, and nM. from, the Son. 'Eliei l>c- ,( 

Jieve inipFodestiiiatiom 'i’hcy t.dmit of 'jjthe Holy Sc.ripturcH, and would not al- 
low a priest to admiuLter baptism who ( 
had th.it day tasted bjandy. xlicy har-,' . 
boirid many follies and superstition^ 
and have been gi'eatly persecuted ; but, 
perhaps, there will be found amonjj 
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■ Moravians afso have done £0oc} jiiLivo ■ . attendance with what is said cf ’the'sta* 
ni;i, aod the adjacent isles nr the H.dtic ilted residence of these angels hi heaven, 
under the Russian government. See !; and. with Heb. i. 11, where all the ah r 
Mosheim, Gregory, * and If invites j; gel*-»ftrr fepresenleu ns ministering tn - 
Church History; King's Rites and l' tilt' heirs of salvation: though, as there , 
Ce re i" writ's of the Greek Church in is great mi son to believe the number til 
Russia; The Human Catechism ; Sc- j‘ hcav enly spirits is vastly superior to 
art Memoirs%of the ; Court of Peters- ijthnt of men upon earth, it is not impro 
burgh f Tookr\ History of Russia ; j; bablc that they may, as it were, reltov >; 
Rictu <t'f> Stale of the Greek Church; each othim, and in their turns perform 
j Kir. Brit. * , ji these condescending services to those. 

GROWTH IN GRACE. SecjivVhoin the Lord of Angels has hern* 
Git Aclc. _ ^ »; pleased to redeem with his own blood ; 

GUARDIAN ANGEIi. “ Some,” but a e mn.se confess that our knowledge 
frays Dr. DufhDid&e, “have thought, ; of ilm laws and unit rs of those celestial 
that noi only eve ry region hut every j hem-', is \ ei \ limited, and consequently 
man has sonic p*irtfi*ti!ar angel aligned! lh.it it is the part oHuimility to avoid 
him ns a guurdhr.i, when* business it is‘ (luipwaur.d deUmnunat ions on such, heads 
general ] \ to wsAdr over that countrv cV as these.” See Ancki,; and /Ep- 
person ; +or this opinion thev urge Matt. ‘ dri ',!’•< V /.ret nr s, Lei t. 21 J 
Xviii. 10. Act* xii. 15. Jhit the argume nt (A *11/1', the state of a pi i >on justly 
from both these places is evidently pre-f charged with a crime; a roitsciousncpt 
carious ;*and it seems fcitifault to l'vcon- j, of having done amiss. See Six. 
cilc the supposition of suc-li a umtiiiunl»» 
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IIAUl'L , a power and ability of doing [. iii ; Reid on the derive Poway, p. 117; 
any thing, acquired by frequent rep^ti-i; Cogan on the /Missions, i>. 
tion of the same action. Jt is dislin- ,j ilA'.Rlvt lCO COMRURENDO, a 
gw failed from custom, Custom lvsprctvi, writ which aneientlv lay against, an bo- 
th g gel ton; habit the actor. *By custom ■ retie, who, having once been com fated 
we 'mean a frequent reiteration of tin* j of heresy by his bishop, and having ab- 
same act ; and by habit the effect lli.'it 1 jurod it, afterwards falling into it again, 
custom lias mi the mind or body. "Man,” or into sonm other, is thereupon com- 
as (sic obscures, “is a bundle of habit's. ' niitted to the .secular power. L'nis writ 
There are habits f»f indiistn, attention, . Is thought by some (o by as ament as 
vigilance, advertency ; of a prompt obc- ' the common Iftw itself; however, 4he 
dienee to tlie judgment on urring, or of , com fa.tiun of heresy by ihe t omutoti law 
y fabling to the livsl impulse of passion ; ji was not in any petty ecch si.istvaJ court, 
of apprehending, methodizing, reason- l.jmt before the archbishop h'msoUVin a 
itijr ; of vnnhv, melancholy, fretfn loess ji provincial s\nod, and the delinquent was 
suspii ion, 1 1 ■ v « tousness, &c. In a word, Ideliveied up to the kimr, to do with 
there fa not a quality or inaction, either ;him as he pleased ; so that the crown 
of body or mind, winch does not feel the ; .h.sM a control out the spiritual power: 
influence of this great law of animated but by 2 Ileurv 1\ . cap. lj. the dim* - 
nature.” To cure evil habits, we should \- } san albnr, without the intervention of a 
be as early as we can in our application, , m nod, might convict of heretical tenets; 
jfinm'i/iiis ob&tu ; to cross and mortify .land unless the cony fat abjured lus opi- 
the inclination bv a frequent and obrti- I niotin, or if after abjuration he rybipsi d, 
nate practice of tlie contrary \ h’tue. To 1 the sheriff was bound ex ofjjifo , if requi - 
form good -'habits, w.e. should get our : ml by the bishop, to commit thenmhap- 
mindsVell stored with knowledge ; as - 1 pv victim to thi‘ flames, without waiting 
sociatc with the wisest and best nuMi;J For the consent of the crown. Tlnswnt 
reflect tnnch the pleasure good lia- ■ remained in force, and was ac'.nriily 
bits are productive of; and, above all, 1 executed on two Auab.iptists, in dm se- 
supplicate, the Divine Being for direc-' ventU of Elizabeth, and on IvoAriaijs 
tion and assistance. Raima's' Rlem. of , in lift ninth of James !. Sir Edward 
Crft. ch. xiv. vol. I ; Grove's Afar. Phil . , Coke was of opinion (hat this writ did, 
vol. j. p. l'l :>; Palcu's A for. Phil. vol. i. « not lie in hi* time ; but it is now formally 
p.’4-^; Jorfnt Q?i Rad Habits, her. 1. vol.. taken away b> statute '-9 Car. 11. cap. 9 
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* But this statute does not extend to take 
away or Abridge the jurisdiction, of Pro- 
testant archbishops, or b whops, or any 
Other judges of any ecclesiastical cor its, 
in case# of atheism, blasphemy, heresy, 
( or schism ; .but they may prove and 
punish the same, according to his ma- 
jesty’s ecclesiastical laws, by excom- 
' nlunicarion-, deprivation, degradation, 
and other ecclesiastical censures, not 
extending to death, in *uch sort, and no 
Ather, as they might have done. before 
, the making ot this act. 

HAGIOGRAPI JIA, a name given 
to part of the hooks of the Scriptures, 
called by the Jews cetitvim . See article 
Built:, sec, 1. 

IIAMPTON-COURT CONFER- 
ENCE, a conference appointed by 
Janie s i. at Ilampton-Oourt, iji iGOS, in 
order to settle the disputes bet** eon the 
church and the Puritans. Nine bishops, 
and as many dignitaries of the church, 
appeared on one side, and tour Puritan, 
iniiustei 3 on the otliir. It lasted for 
three day s. Neale calls it a mock con- 
ference, because all things were pre- 
viously concltidrd between the king and 
the bishops; and the Puritans borne 
down not with calnio reason and argu- 
ment, but with the royal authorit). the 
king being both judge and party. The 
proposals 'arid remonstrances of the Pu- 
ritans may be seen in .YteJeto History 
of the Puritans, chap. i. part. ii. 

HAPPINESS, absolute!) taken, de- 
notes the durable possession of perfect 
good, without am mixture of evil ; or 
the enjoyment of pure pleasure unalloy- 
ed with pain, or a state in which all our 
wishes arc satisfied; in which senses, 
happiness is only knowA by name on 
this earth. The word ha fifty, when ap- 
plied to'anv state or condition of human 
lie, will admit of no positive definition, 
but is merely a relative term ; turn is, 
when we call a man happy, we n<.*Tn 
that he is h pier than some others v. ith 
whom we o-mpare him ; than the g< ue- 
ralitv of others; or than he himself vas 
hi s' -me other situation. Moralists justly 
nbsi i vq, that happiness docs not consist 
in the pleasures of sense; sb catiir., 
drii.Hng, music, p unting, theatric e\- 
hibj‘/»n», dec. dec. for these pleasures 
continue but a little while, l>v repetition 
JoK there relish, and by high cxpectn- 
‘.ioo often bring disappointment. Nor 
does happiness consist in an exemption 
from labour, cave, bu sines*, £cc. ; such a 
srttftc; _ being usually attended with de- 
pression of spirits,’ imaginary anxitvies, 
and the whole train of hypochondriacal 
afV- c-ions. Nor is it to be Found in great- 
iV-xt*, rtmk, oi elevated stations, su» mat- 


ter of fact abundantly testifies ; Hut hap.- ■ 
pint consists in the enjoyment .tf the 
divine favour, a good conscience,, and' 
uniform conduct. Ju subordination to 
these, human happiness may be greatly/ 
promoted bv tlu*> exercise of the social ■ 
affections ; the pursuit of some engaging 
enrl ; the prudent constitution of tin*' ha- 
bits ; and the enjoyment of our health, 
Pulton and Lucas - on Happiness ; / 
lh nnfs Pleasantness, of a Religious 
J.jt ; Grove's and Pa lei/ s ftfor. PhiL - 
Barrow 9 # Scr. sit. 1. Young's Centaur. * 
•12 to 160; Wollaston's Religion of 
Nature, set*. 2. 0 

HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, 
a term made use of to denote the con- 
currence or agreement of the writings- , 
ff the four Evangelists; or the history 
of the four Evangelists digested into one 
I continued series, lty this means each 
! story or discourses exhibited with nil 
j its ronnuTL’ut^^h'cnnistances ; » frequent 
j repetitions are prevented, and a nudti- 
tude of seeming oppositions reconciled. 
Among some of the most valuable bar 
I monies, arc those of Cradock , Lr C irrc , 

1 Doddridge, J\ lack night, Aeivcomhe, amt 
i y'tnvnson'# able Harmony on the con- 
eluding Part of the Gospels; Thom ft- 
son's hintrssaroii. The term, harmony 
is also used in reference to the agree- 
ment which the Gospel bears to natural 
religion, the Old Testament, the histo- 
ry of other nations, 2nd the works of 
God at large. 

IlASSlt)EANS, or Assiokans, 
those Jew* who resorted to Muttathias, 
j to fight for the laws of God and the 
liberties of their country. '.They were 
men of great valouri'and zeal, having 
voluntarily devoted themselves to a 
more strict observation of the law than 
- other men. For, after the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity, 

| there were two sorts of men in their 
church; those who con'ented them- 
selves with that obedience only which 
was prescribed by the law of Moses, . 
and who were called Zadikin , j. e. the 
righteous; and those who, over and 
above the laws, superadded the consti- 
tutions and traditions of the ciders, and 
other rigoious observances; these lat- 
ter were called the Chasidim , i. e. tlie 
pious. From the .former sprang tlie 
Samaritans “Sadducecs, and Canutes : - 
from thq better, the Pharisees and the 
Essrnes ; which see. 

HATRED is the aversion of the will 
to any object consideml by us as evi 1 , 
or to any person or thing wo suppose '* 
can do its harm. Sec Antii'athv. Ha-'*' 
ti’ed is ascribed to God, bill is not to he 
considered as a passion in him as *m ■ 
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man; not* can lie hate liny of the crea- [hearing, It should be constantly., Vix* ■ ■ 
tures he has made ats his creatures,* Yet [ viii, 34. Jam. i. 24, 2.5. rfncntivehj, Luke - 
he is 'said 1o hate the wicked, Ps. v. 5 ; 1 xxi,3S v Acts x. 33. Luke iv.’20, ' ’ 

• and indignation and wrath, tribulation [With rrvfrrncr , fs. lxxxix. 7. .With- 
and anguish, will be upon every soul of I faith, Heb iv. 2. With an endeavour to 
man that does evil Sec Wrath ov I ictain what we hear, Hcb.ii. 1. iS.cxix. ■ 
(Mu. • * -ill. With an humhle docile disfuAtib.n* •- 

ll VTl'F.MISTSjJUccclesiastieaLhis- ;j Luke x;. 42. With praipr, Luke w \\\. 

■ toi y, the name of a modern Dutch sect , The advantages yf braving arc, in for - 
' fio called from Pontian .Van Mattel m a ;S million, ‘ 2 Tim. hi. 16. Conviction, iX’nr. 

- minister in the province of Zealand, to- xiv., 2-1, 25. Acts ii. Conversion, Ps. xi. 7. 
wards the close of the last century, wlm, I' Ycls iv. 4. Confirmation , Acts xiv. 2*:. * 
being addicted to the sentiments of Spi- Acts x\i. 5. Consolation, Phil i. 25. Is. 
nosa, was on that account degraded from xl. 1, 2. Is. xxxv*. 3, 4. SremwCs Para - 
his pastoral office. "The VcrschoriSts ! hie of the Sower; Mum fan's tier. id. 
ami Hatte mists resemble each oilier in ' ii. p. 131. ling. Inins. ( till's Body of 
their religions systems, though they ;! Div.yo\. in. p. 340. ort. cd. 
never so entirely agreed as to form one ij 1 1 KART is used for tlie soul, and all 
» communion. The founders of these sects |j the powers thmof ; as the understand - 
deduced from the doctrine of absolute s mg, conscience, will, affections, and me- 
decrees a system of fatal and nncontrol- niorv. The heart of man is naturally, 
lablc necessity ; they denied the differ- j constantly, ■ universally, inexpressibly, 

’ ence between moral gqpcl and evil, and '] openly, and evidently depraved, and in- 
the corruption of human nature ; from I; dined to v\ il, Jer. x\ ii. 9. It requires a j 
whence tney farther concluded, that j divine power to renovate it, aud lender • 
mankind were, under no sort of nWiga- ! | it susceptible of light impressions, Jcr. 
turn to correct their manners, to ini- j xxiv. 7. \Vhtm thus ronnvaK’d, the vf- 
prove tlieir mind:, or to obn the di\inc 'j fcrtswill be seen in the temper, cu over- 
law s; that the whole of religion consist- saiion, and conduct at large. See l\u ni, 
cd not in acting, but in sufli-i inu: ; and ■! Horx, &c. J fuwlnr&s of hi art is that 
that all the precepts of Jesus C’lmst a*v. state in which $ shiner is inclined t<\ 
reducible to this one, that itr hear with ;i and actually goes on in rebellion against 
cheerfulness and patience the events God. This state evidences* itself bv light 
that happen to us through the (twine ij wwsnfifte e\il of sin; partial arknoVr 
will, and make it our constant and only J lodgment and confession of it; frequent 
studu to maintain a /•( nnaneut trail |coniniissionofil;])rkleandcouceit:m- 
tjuillity of mind. Thus far tlicy agreed: 'i gratitude ; unconcern about the word 
but ‘the Hattemists further uflinned , \\ and ordinances of God; inattention to 
that Christ made no expiation for the |! divine proi idenccs ; stilling convictions 
sins of nnm by his death; hut had only ;| of conscience; shunning reproof; pre- 
suggested to us* by his mediation, that j 1 sumption, and general ignorance of di- 
therc was nothing in us that could offend !i vine things. We must*distmgmsh, liow- 
the Deity: this* they .say, was Christ’s j ever, between that hardness of heart 
maimer of justifying his servants, and j: uhicli even a good man complains of, 
presenting them - blameless before* ihe !■ and that of a judicial nature. I. Judr- 
triluuud of Clod. It was one of tlieir dis- ij-cial hnrdno&s is very seldom perceived* 
tnigmshed tenets, that God does rot ! j and n, ver lamented ; a broken ami con- 
. punish men for their sins, but hy their ^ trite heart is the least thing such desire; 
sins. These two sects, says Mosheim, i but it As otherwise with believers, for 
still subsist, though they no longer bear J. the hardness they feel is alvvavs a mat- 
the names of their founders; ‘ Ii ter of grief to them, Horn. vii. 2-1. — 2. Ju- 

HEARING THE WOHI) OF GOD, j; dicinl hardness is perpetual ; or, if ever 
is an ordinance of divine appointment, ![ the*-c bfc any remorse or relenting, it is 
Rom. x. 17. Prov. viii. 4, 5, Mark iv. 2 111 only at such times when, the sinner is 
Public reading of the Scriptures was.} under some outward afflictions, or filled 
a part of synagogue worship. Acts xiii.il with the dread of the wrath of God ; 

'15.' Acts xv. 21..und was the p notice of j[ but as this wears off qr abates, his stu- 
the Christians in primitive times. Un-J| pidity returns as much or more than 
der the former dispensation there was a: ever," Exod, ix. TT ; but true befevers, 
-public heaving of the law at stated sea- jj when no adverse dispensations trouble 
soivs, Deut. xxxi. 10, 13. Nch. viii. 2. 3. ij them, arc often distressed because their 
It seems, therefore, that; it is a duty in- bouts are no more affected in holy de- 
cumbent on us to hear, and, if sensible ij tie-vor inflamed with love to God, Rom. 

.of our .ignorance, we shall also consider!] vii. 15. — 3. Judicvd hardness attended 
‘It pur privilege. As to the manner of ; j with a total negh*. t of duties, especially 





but that h'mtiiie&s j^doubthijpcaro^^^^ ^j. UJO^V 

* bf, heart' tfhich i\ hfclievetf ‘ corti pUtihsof, \\ fO. In time 'of oppo»itinir an(T“ sirring, * ‘ 
' thnach it* otfxtsian* hte tsohiir mfcornfor- 111 Pi t. iv.lZ rS.-^lh/The time ofatck* 



/ hcf thiitks'himso’lt' happy m : the;. eim>y- c Jblm v. 3* 
’ ment ht,- hrtt Ii believer, wh'<Jh cb'm plain- •' gr.K’c, Ts. 


;j'tce' nn <h\ m&r-, 
;' gr.K-c; iPs. ixxarvt. ns. 'bile Menial m^' 
Cyf thy 1 turd ness q.f hh heart* cannot J A Wfiitig- 1 the fyart; JtinjMxon'# .Sto'- 1 / 
’• }*$ ffttisfied with . any thing, short of . ryr,?i& oil the' Ifcqrt ; 1 Fright on Self- ■' 

* thrift, Hs. cj* *J5— 5. Judicial ItHitim - ; fittwemm ; Ridgk-y's ‘Divyqix. ,20. - ..■ 

> • general!* opposes rive interest of tnn ii ^'.HjgATHKSf, pagans vvJio . worship . 
'-and godliness; but a good nmiv considers j|.1 false t gods, and are hot acquainted 
/this *is a cause nearest his heart; and jj either with the dor wines of the XJkl 

* -although he hpe to lament his luke- Testament or the i’hrisiian dispenxa* *. 

warmnrss, yet ‘he dn&fciantfv dfcshvs to f tion.' For many ages before Christ, the , 
promote it/Ps. lxxii. 19. ‘ _ j| nations at large were destitute of the » 

Kerf mig t u r heart, is r< duly enjoined [j tme religion* and gave themselves up 
in the sacred H&tfptuwrf. It consk’Ts, !i to the gfoswest ignorance, the most ab- 
says Mr. Havel, ih tlvexWigent arid con- j. surd idolatry, antLthc greatest crimes, 
stunt use and impingement of all holy j[ Keen the iti<M learned men airnmg the 
means ami duties tjkprt se rVe th'c soiil heathens wire in general inconsistent, 
from sin., and ■maintain communion with !; and complied with ’ or promoted the 
-God; and this, he properh observes, ]■ vain customs they fonrnl- among th"ir 
. supposes a ftrox Ions work of sanctifies r -! countrymen. It was, howtn ci‘, (to indv 
tion, which oath set t]ie heart right by jj foretold, that in Abraham’s seed all 
giving it a new bent and inclination, inutiu ’> should be Messed; that thehca- 
1. It includes fieoucui observation of [j thtn should be gathered to the Saviour, 

* the frame of the heart,- Ps, h.xvii.15. — !; Anti bcminc his people, Gen. >:xiu IS. ' 

‘ - %• FWp InimilMtioi) for ■ heart evils and I Gen, xlix.. 10. Ps. if. 8. Isa. xlii. 6,7k 

‘ .disorders, 2 (A run. xxxii. 20. — .‘3. Pfiivj; Ps. lx xii. Isaiah lx. In order that these 1 
•''iWbt'RUppliaition'for heart? pntilyinguiul .'! promises might be accomplished, vast 
rectifying grace, Fs. xiw 1_\ — 4. A con- jj numbers of the Jews, after the Chal- 
iStnnt holy ]ealouj,y’ over our hearts; j; tle.m -captiVex , were . left sr altered 
Prm-. xxvii. 14. — 5. Ifindudes the mil- !; among the heathen. The Old 'IVsta- 
•iziiig of God's presence wit inis, and set- i; ment was tV.inshitecl into Greek, the 

- ting him bet* we us, Ps. xvi. 8, G«*n. xvii, ; most common language of the heathen ; 

1. Thisisyl* The' hardest work ; heart,, and a nnnour of the Saviour's njipear- 

- wc.^k is hard work, indeed.*^. Constant j aho* in the flesh xvas spi'ead far and wide 
.-work, ‘Fistod; ^cviiHiS. — 3. The most im- ) among them. When Christ came, he 

■ pnrtant tvpHt, Vrov. xxiii. 126. -Thin in a- i preached chiefly In GaltKtp, whei^ there ■ 
'ihihj which stioufd hr attended to, if wr were multitudes of Geiililes}. lie as- 
eonniiier k in coiihrction 1. riui ; sored the Greek's that vast numbers of 

'lioneur of God; Is-.Ixri. J. — 1 The sin- jihe heathen should he brought into thp „ 
'ceritv cf oik p.pfessidn, i? Kings ■**. -h [church* Mitt A ivr 23. John > ii. 20, 24* 
i Ezek. xxxhs ?1, J?.- — 3. The heuuiv of; For 1700. years juust the Jew*, have betfn' 
Wr couvm?:ftri<m, P^cy. xh. 2d. Ps. >l v | guie rally "rejected, and the church' of 
I.r~4. '! l iC' comfort bf.our scuJs, 2 Cor.; 1 Gbil has been composed of the Gen- 

# Upwanls ot‘<!-80 millions (nearly 
the globe,)' however, are supposed 
to. be yet.m pagan darkness. ( 'opsider- ■ 
able, attempt -have been m.> le of late 




der HijorWsM-tfceived, Uom. xii. j/, &ci ; l>ec?n much disputed whether it'He p bs* . 
— 8. In th^crttwioi; hour of timptatipu, Isibic that the beatheu-, should be saved ■/ 
Matt, sivi.’ I b.dcj' de.rk ahd i without tlie dike GoSpcIf ^y 
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some have absolutely denied it* upon 
the authority of those texts 'which uni- 
versally require fhith in Christ ; but to 
this it is answered, that those texts re* 
gard only such to whom the Gospel 
comes, and are capable of understand* 
ing the contents of it. THfe truth, says 
Dr. DoddridgS, seems to be this ; that 
none of the heathens will be condemned 
fbr not believing the Gospfl, but they 
are liable to condemnation fbr the 
breach of God’s natural law: nercrti e- 
less, if there be any of them in whom 
there is a prevailing love to the Divine 
Being, there seems reason to believe 
that, for the sake of Christ, though tq 
them unknown, they may be accepted 
by God; and so much the rather, as 
•the ancient Jews, and even the apgs*^ 
ties, during the time of our Saviour’s 
abode on earth, seem to have had but 
little notion of those^octrines, which 
those who deny the stability of the 
heathens are most apt to imagine, Rom. 

11. IQ— 22. Acts x. 34, 35. Matt. v iii. 

11, 12. Mr. Grove, Dr. Watts, Sau- 
nn, and Mr. Newton, favour the same, 
opinion ; the latter of whom thul ob- ) 
serves : "If we suppose a heathen || 

' brought to a sense of nis misery *to a 
conviction that he cannot be happy; 
without the favour of the great Lord of 
the world; to a feeling of guilt, *#nd 
desire of mercy, and that, though he 4 

has no explicit knowledge of a Saviour, Lplacg, where can these bodies be ? and 


he* directs the cry of his l*eart to the 
unknown Supreme, to ha\ e rqercy upon 
him \ who will prove that such \ lews 1 
and desires can arise in the heart of a I 
smner, without the cneigy of that $pi- 
i it which Jesus ft exulted to bestow H 
Who will take upon him to 'say, that I 
his blood has ndt sufficient efficac\ to 
redeem to G<xl a sinner Vho is thus 
disposed, though he have never heard 
of nis name ? Or who has a waraant to I 
affirm, that the supposition I hav c rpade ' 
is in the nature ot tilings impossible to 
be realized Newton’s Messiah; Dr. 
Watts’s Strength and IVcakrt&s of Hu- 
man Reason^ p. 106; Saurm’s Sermons, 
v-ol. xl. p, 314 ; Grove’s 'Jilor. Phil. vol. 
i. p. 128 ; Tin ret Loc. vol. ,j. quaest. 4. 
5 1, 2, 17 ; Doddridge's Lee t tires, lec 


manifestation of his glory, than hi t]*e 
other p$m of fe universe. 

That fhert is a stuff of fidure hafifii- 
mwsffboth reason and scripture Bidi- 
cate; a general notion of .happiness 
after death has obtained among the 
(l <wisertsoi^ of heathens, whet have only 
[had the light* pf nature guide them. 
If we examine the humaii mind, H is 
also evident that there is a natural de- 
sire after happiness h* aflv.men; and,, 
which is equally evident, is not attained 
in this life. .'It is no less observable, 
that in the' present state there is an 
unequal distribution of things, which 
makes the providences of GtJkvery in- 
tricate, and which cannot be solved 
Without supposing 'a future state. Re- 
velation, however, puts it beyond all 
doubt. The Divine Being hath pro- 
mised it, 1 John ii. 25. 1 John v. 11. 
James i. 12; hath given us some intima- 
tion of ,its glory, l Ejbt. iii. 4. 22, Rev. 
iii. 4. declares Chriir hath taken, pos- 
session of it for us, John xiv. 2, 3. and 
informs. us of some already there, both 
‘as to their bodies qnd souls, Gen. v. 24. 
2 Kings ii. * 

Heaven h to be considered as a filace 
as^uitdl $8 a state:, it is expressly so 
termed in Scripture,, John xiv. 2, 3: 
and the existence of the body of Christ, 
apd thos*e o^Enoch and Llijah, is a fur- 
ther proof of it. Yea, if it be not a 


where will the bodies of the saints exist 
attcr the i ^suarcction > Where * this 
filace is however, cannot be determined. 
Some have thought it to be beyond the 
starry fumament; and spme of the an- 
cients imagined ,tliat iheir dwelling 
would be m the sun. Others suppose 
fe air to bq t^ e seat of the blessed 
Others think that the saints will dwell 
ppon earth when it shall be restored to 
its paradisaical state ; but these v suppo- 
sitions .ne more curious than* fcdify ing, 
and it becomes us to be silent jvhere di- 
vine revelation is so. < 

Heaven, however, we are -assured, is 
a Jdace of mexfiremblc felicity. The 
names given to it are„‘phx>fc of. this: it 
is called* fiaradwe. Life xxiii. 43. 
Light, Rev. xxi. 23. A bmldtux and 


y a, a, Ai^, Asuuuriutrc « x^cnjcrcn, jutgrtr, aau 4a. /* vuumag any 

240, vol. u. 8vo. edit. Bellamy’s Religion man non of God, 2 Cqr«y. 1. John xiv. 
Delineated, p. 105; Ridgl*y’s Body of 2. A citif, Hcb. xl. 10 , id.' A better 
Div qu. 60; Gate’s Court of the* treti-J^ountry, Heb. xi. 16- "" Aif inherit cmcc, 
tiles ; Considerations on the Religious] Acts xx. 32. yfjdngdo'vi , * Matt, xxv. 
Worshifl of the Heathen ; Rev. IV ! 34. A ctawn, 2 Tm. iv. 8, Glory, P?, 
Jones’s Works, vol. xiu , ' llxxxiv.il. 2 Cori iv. 17. Pcace r rest, 

HEAVEN is conaidert&’as 9' place » and jay of the Lord L Is. lyfi, 2.‘ Heb 
in some remote part of infinite *pa£e, 9. fifatt xxv. 2l, 23. The fdiettj^ 
iri which the omnipresent Deity is sakl of heaven will consist in freedom fronVv 
to^igbrd a nearer and rt»<#e immediate w evil, Ixfth df soul and body, Rev^viL 
vifcw^trf himself and a mmje seffidblefir; In the enjoyment of God as |[iq 
l8 * ■ r . ' ' \ , • Da 
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chief good, in the company of angels and tion ot them : Let us make three taber- 
gaints; in perfect holiness, and exten- naclea ; one for 'thee, one for Moses, und 
sivc knowledge. one for Klias , 4th ver. though lie had 

It has been disputed whether there *re ntyer seen them before. Again, our' 
degrees of glory in heaven. The argu- Saviour, in the parable, represents the 
ments against degrees are, that all the rich man , as seeing Abraham afar off, 
people of God are loved by him with and Lazarufk in his bosomy Luke xvi. 
the same love, all chosen together in 23, and speaks of him as addressing his 
Christ, equally interested in the same discourse to hilt). From such like ar- 
covenant of grace, equally redeemed guments, some conclude that it may be 
with the same price, and all predesti- inferred that thg saints shall know, one 
rfkted to the same adoption of children ; another in heaven, when joined together 
to suppose the contrary, it is said, is to in the same assembly, 
eclipse the glory of. divine grace, and ‘i Moreover, some think that, this may 
carries with it tne legal idea of being be proved from the ap6stle*s words, in 
rewarded for our works. On the other 1 Thess. ii. 19, 20. What is our hope 
side it is observed, that if the above or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are not 
reasoning would prove any thing, it even ye in the presence of our Lord 
would prove too much, viz. that wc J^sus Christ at his coming? for { ye are « 
should all be upon an equality in the our' glory and joy ; which se£ms to 
present world as well as that which is argue, that he apprehended their hap- 
to come ; for we are now as much the piness in heaven Jdiould contribute, or 
objects of the same love, purchased by be an addition t^nis, as he was made 
the same blood, as we shall be? an instrument to bring them thither; 
hereafter. That rewards contain no- j even so, by a parity of reason, egery 
thing inconsistent with the doctrine of I one who has been instrumental in the 
grace, because those very worksnvhich 1 conversion and building up others in 
it pleaseth God to horiburfirc the effects their Holy faith, as the apostle Paul was 
of his own operation. That aH rewards with respect to them, these shall tend 
to a guilty creature have respect to thp to enhance their praise, and give them 
mediation of Christ. # That God’s gra- occasion to glorify God on their behalf, 
ciously connecting blessings with the Therefore’ it follows that they shall 
obedience of liis people, served to show kno^ one another ; and consequently 
not only his love to Christ afld to them* they who have walked together in the 
but his regard to righteousness. That Ways of God, and have been useful to 
the Scriptures expressly declare for one another, as relations and intimate 
degrees, Dan. xii. 3. Matt.' x. 43, 42. friends, in what respects more espe- 
Matt. xix. 2S, 29. Luke kix. 16, 19. daily then* spiritual concerns, these 
Rom. ii. 6. X Cor. iii. 8. 1 Cor. xv.‘41, shall bless God for the mutual advan- 
42. '2 Cor. v. 10. Gal. vi. 9. tages which they have received, and 

Another question has sometimes beenlj consequently shall kn#w one another 
proposed, viz. Whether trie sa'wts shall || Again ; sonle prove this from that ex 
•know each other in heaven? * t pression of our SaviouWin Luke xvi. 9 

“The arguments,” savs Dr. Ridgleyj Make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
n which are generally brought in de- mon of unrighteousness, that, when yt 
e of it, are taken from, those in- fail , they may receive you into everlast- 
sta-'ces recorded in Scripture, in which , mg habitations ; especially if by thesi 
peij>cns who have never seen one an- j everlasting habitations be meant hea- 
other ucfbrc, have immediately known veil, as many suppose it is; and then the 
each other in tKis world, by a special I meaning is%" that the v whom you have 
immediate divine revelation given to !! relieved, and shown kindness to in this 
them, in like .manyer* as Adam knew I world, shall express a particular joy 
that Eve was taken out of Iwm; aid b upon, your being admitted into heaven; 
therefore savs, This is now bone of my jj and consequently they shall know you, 
bone, and : 08h of my fiesh: she shall j| sand bless God for your having been so 
he called jwhiian,' because she was taken || useful and beneficial to them. 
out of man , Gen. ii. 23. He was cast t To this it is objected that if the 
into ajjdeefi sleep , when God took ' out saints shall know one another in heaven, 
one '*m his ribs, and so formed the wo- they shall know that several of those 
manias we read in the foregoing words ; who were their intimate friends here on 
(i yejNie knowledge hereof was cornniu- earth, whom they toyed with very great 
lncafcd to him by God. Moreover, #we affection, are not there; and this will 
Head that' Peter, James, and John, knew have a tendency to give them some un- 
vSlofies and Elias, Matt. xvii. as appears i easiness, and a diminution of their joy 
Titan Peter’s gpaking a particular men- and happiness. 
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"To this it may be replied, that if it 
ye allowed that the saints .shall know 
that some whom they loved on earth 
‘ are not in heaven, this'will give theifi no 
uneasiness: since that affection which 
took its rise principally from the rela- 
tion whicli, we stood iA to persons on 
earth, or the intimacy, that wc have 
contracted with them, will cease in an- 
t other world, or rather run in another 
channel, and be exCited by superior 
' motives; namely, their relation to 
Christ; that perfect holiness, whioh 
they arc adorned with; their Being 
joined in the same blessed society, and 
engaged in the same employment, to- 
gether with their former usefulness one 
to another in promoting their spiritual 
welfare, as made subservient to the 
happiness they enjoy there. And as 
for others, who are excluded from their 
society, they will think themselves obli- 
ged, But of a due reghrd to the justice 
and holiness of God to acquiesce in his 
righteous judgments. Thus, the inha- 
bitants' of heaven are represented as 
adoring the divine perfections, when the 
vials of God’s wrath were poured out* 
upon his enemies, and saying, Thou art 
righteous, 0 Lord , became thou hast 
judged thus: true ami righteoilh are 
thy judgments , Rev. x\i. 5, 7. 

“Another question has been some- 
times asked, viz. Whether there shall be 
a diversity of languages in heaven , as 
tli ere is on earth ? . Tlfis wc cannot 
pretend to determine. Soyie' think that 
there shall ; and that, as persons of all 
nations and tongues shall nyikuup that 
blessed sticicty^su they shall praise God 
in the same language which they Ire- 
fore used when on earth ; and that this 
worship may lie performed with the 
greatest harmony, and to mutual edifi- 
cation, all the saints shall, by the imme- 
diate power and providence of Got}, be 
able to understand and nrtike use of 
every one of those different languages, 
as well as their own. This they found 
on the apostle’s words, in which he s^ys,j 
That at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord; which they suppose has a respect 
to the heavenly state, because it is said 
to be done both by those that are in* 
heaven , and those that are on earth , 
Phil. ii. 10, 11. But though the apos- 
tle speaks by a metonymy of different 
tongues, that is, persons who speak 
different languages being subject to 
Christ, he probably means thereby per- 
sons of different nations, whether they 
shall praise? him in their own language 
in heaven, or no Therefore some [, 
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conjecture that the diversity of langua- 
ges shall then cease, inasmuch as it took, 
its first rise fron* God’s judicial hand/ 
when he confounded the speech of those 
who presumptuously attempted to build 
the City and tower of Babel; and this, 
has been ever since attended with many 
inconveniences. ■ And, indeed, the apos- 
tle seems expressly to intimate as much, 
when he says, speaking concerning the 
heavenly state, that tongues shall 
cease , 1 Cor. xiii. 8. that is, the present 
variety of languages. — Moreover* since 
the gift of tongues was bestowed on 
the apostles for the gathering and 
building up the church in the first ages 
thereof; which end, when it was an- 
swered, this extraordinary dispensation 
ceased ; in like manner it is probable 
that hereafter the diversity of langua- 
ges shall cease.” 

“I am sensible,” says Dr. Ridglcy, 
"there are some who object to this, that 
the saints understanding all languages, 
will be an addition to their honnui . glo- 
ry rand happiness. But to this it may 
'be answered, that though it, is, indi eel,' 
an accomplishment, in tliis world, for il 
person to understand several languages, 
that arises fronfthc subserviency there- 
of to those valuable ends that are an- 
swered thereby; but this would be en- 
tirely removed,, if the diversity of lan- 
guages ’be taken away in heaven, as 
sonic suppose it will.” 

“ There .are some, who, it may be, 
give too much scope to a vain curiosity , 
when they pretend to enquire what 
this lanipiage shall be* °r determine, as 
the Jews do, and with them some of the 
fathers, tha^ it shall <be Hebrew, since 
their arguments for it are not. suffi- 
ciently conclusive, which .are principally 
these,* viz. That .this was the language 
with which God inspired man at first in 
paradise, knd that which the saints and 
patriarchs spake, and the church gene- 
rally made use of in all ages till our Sa- 
viour’s time ; and that it was this lan- 
guage' which lie' himself spake while 
here on, earth ; ami since lus ascension 
into hjliven, he spake to l’aul in the 
Ilebrerj tongue , Acts xxvi. 14. Anil 
when the inhabitants of heaven are de- 
scribed in the Revelations as praising 
God, there is one word used hv which 
their praise is expressed, namely, Hal- 
lelujah, which is Hebrew ; the meaning 
whereof is, Praise ye the Lord. But all 
these arguments are not sufficiently con- 
vincing, and therefore v^e must reckon 
irtio more than a conjecture.” 

. However undecided we may be as to 
this and some other circumstances, this 
VC may bo assured of, that the huf.fu^ 
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ness of heaven will be eternal. Whether 
it will be progressive or not, and that 
. the saints snail always be increasing in 
their knowledge, joy, &c. is not so jclesA*. 
Some suppose that this indicates an im- 
perfection in the felicity of the saints 
for any addition to be made; but others . 
think it quite analogous to the dealings 
of God with us here ; and # that, from 
the nature of the mind itself, it may be 
concluded. But however this be, it js 
obtain that our happiness will be com- 
plete, 1 Pet. v. 10. 1 Pet. v. 4. Heb. xi. 
10. Watts's Death and Hea ven ; Gill's 
Body of Divinity , vol. ii. p. 495 Sait- 
r in' s Sermons, vol. ,iii. p. 321 ; 7b//-, 
lady's* Works, vol. iii, p. 471 ; Bates's 
War les; Ridgley's Body of Divinity, 
ones. 90. 

HEBREW'S. See Jkws. 

HEEL, the place of divine punish- 
ment after death. As all religions ha\ e 1 
supposed a future state of existence | 
after this life, so all have their hell, or 
place of torment, in which the wicked 
are to be punished. Even the heathens 
had their tartura ; and the Mahonic-* 
tans, we find, believe the eternity of] 
rewards and punishments; it js not, i 
therefore, a sentiment peculiar to Chris- j 
tianity. 11 

There have been many curious and 1 
useless conjectures respecting tile fiUice , 
of the damned: the ancients generally j 
supposed it was a region of fire near 
the centre of the earth. Mr. Swindon ; 
endeavoured to prove that it is seated 
in the sun. Mr. Wliiston advanced a 
new and strange hypothesis ; according 
to him, the comets- are so many, hells, 
appointed in their, orbits alternately to 
carry the damncd f £o the confines of the 
sun, there to be scorched by its -violent 
heat; and then to return with them be- \ 
yond the orb of Saturn; there to starve I 
them in those cold and dismal regions. 
But, as Dr. Doddridge observes, wc 
must here confess our ignorance; aid 
shall be much better employed in stu- 
dying how we may avoid tins place 
horror, than in labouring to discover 
where it is. 

Of the nature of this punishment we 
may form some idea from the expres- 
sions made use of in Scripture. It is 
called a place of ’torment, Luke xvii 
21. th^tiottomless pit, Rev. xx. 3 to 6. 
a prison, 1 Pet. iii. 19. darkness, Matt, 
viii. 12* Jude 13. fire, Matt. xiii. 42, 50. 
a worm that never dies, Mark ix. 44, 
48 f .fhe seoond death, Rev. xxi. 8. the 
wmh of God, Rom. ii. 5. It has been 
debated whether there will be a mate- 
rial fire in hell. On the affirmative side _ 
it observed^that fire and brimstone | 


arc represented as the ingredients of 
the torment of the wicked, Rev. xiv. 
10, 11. Rev. xx. 10. That as the body is 
to lye raised, and the whole man to* be 
condemned, it is reasonable to believe 
there will be some corporeal punish- 
, rnent provided, ‘and therefore probably 
1 material fire. On the negative side it 
is alleged, that the terms above-men- 
tioned are metaphorical, and signify no 
more than raging*desire or acute pain ; 
and that the Divine Being can sufficient- 
ly punish the wicked, by immediately 
acting An their minds, or leather lea\ ing 
them to the ghilt and stings of their own 
conscience. According to several pas- 
sages, it seems there will be different 
degrees of punishment in hell, Luke xii 
47.#Roin. ii. 12. Matt. x. 20, 21. Matt, 
xii. 25, 32. Ilcb. x. 28, 29. 

sis to its duration, it has been obser- 
, ved that it cannotbe eternal, because 
1 there is no. propov'lon between tempo- 
rary cr mes and eternal punishments 
that tin- word everlasting is not to be 
taken ii. its utmost extent; and that it 
signifies «o more than a long time, or a 
time ■ whose precise boundary is un- 
known. But in answer to this it is al- 
leged, that the same word is used, and 
that sometimes in the very same place, 
to express the eternity of the happiness 
of the .righteous, and the eternity of the 
misery of the wicked; and that there 
is no reason to believe that the words 
express two ‘■•■uch different ideas, as 
standing in the same connection. Be- 
sides, it is hot true, it is observed, that 
temporary crimes do not deserve ctcr- 
. lial punishiffcnts, because the* infinite 
i majesty of an offended ‘GtVd adds a kind 
of infinite evil to sin, and therefore c;<- 
| poses the sinner to infinitc“punishment ; 
j and that hereby God vindicates his iiv- 
j jured majesty, and glorifies his justice. 
See articles Destruction ists and 
Un i r f r s a 1 4 st s. Berry St. Lett. \ ol . 

ii. p. 559, 562 ; Dawes on Hell , scr. x. ; 
Wliiston on ditto ; Swindni, Dre.relius, 
and Edwards on ditto. A late popular 
writt-r has observed, that in the 35th 
sermon of Tillotsnn, every thing is said 
upon the eternity of hell torments that 
can be known with any certainty. 

.HELL, Christ's descent into. That 
Christ locally descended into hell, is a 
doctrine believed not only by the pa- 
pists but by man} among the reformed, 
d. The text chiefly brought forward in 
support of this doctrine is the 1st Peter, 

iii. 19. “By which he went and preach- 
ed to the spirits in prison hut it evi- 
dently appears that the “spirit” there 
mentioned was not Christ's nuntan soul, 

j but a divine nature, or rather the Holy 
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Spirit (by which he was quickened, and 
raised from the dead ;) and by the in- 
spiration of which, granted to Noalv he 
preached to those notorious sinners who 
arc now in the prison of hell for their 
disobedience. • 

2. Christ! when on the cross, promis- 
ed the penitent thief nis presence that 
day in parodist ; and accordingly, when 
he* died, he committed his s*ul into his 
v heavenly Father’s hand: in heaven 
therefore, and not in hell, we are to seek 
the separate? spirit of our Redeemer in 
this period, LAikc xxiii. 43, 46. 
t 3. Had our Lord descended to preach 
to the damned, there is no suppos^blc 
reason why the unbelievers in Noah’s 
time only should be mentioned ratfcer 
thamthose of Sodom, and the unhappy 
multitudes that died in sin. B\it it may 
be said, do not both the Old and New 
•Testaments intinufl^this ? Ps. xvi. 10. 
Acts ii v 34. But it may be answered, 
that the words, “thou wilt not leave 
in) soul in hell,” may*bc explained (as 
is the manner of the Hebrew poets) in 
the following words: “Neither wilt 
thou suffer thine holy one to see cor- 
ruption.” So the same words are used, 
Ps. lxxxix. 48. — “What man is lie that 
liieth, and shall not see death ?' shall 
he deliver his soul from the hand of the 
grave?” In the Hebrew (Swt8?) the 
word commonly gendered hell properly 
signifies “the "invisible gtatc, as our 
word hell originally did ; and the other 
word signifies not always* the im- 

mortal soul, but the animal* frame in 
geiieral^eitlicr living or dead. • Bishop 
Pearson and /ir. Barrow on the Creed; 
Bdwards’s Hint, of Redemption , notes, 
p. 351, 377 ; Ridglep's Body of Div. p. 
?>08, 3d edit. Doddridge and' Guise on 
1 Pet. iii. 19. 

HELLENISTS, a term occurring in 
the Greek text of the New Testament, 
and which in the English version is ren- 
dered Grecians, Acts vi. 1. The critics 
are div ulcd as to tjic signification of the 
word. Some observe, that it is not tq be 
understood as signifying those of the re- 
ligion of the Greeks, but those who 
spoke Greek. The»authors of the Vul- 
gate version render it like our Graeci; 
but Messieurs Du Port Royal, more ac- 
curately, Juifs Greet, Greek or Gre- 
cian Jews; it being the Jews who spoke! 
Grefck that are here treated of, and who 
are hereby distinguished from the Jews 
called Hebrews, that is, who spoke the 
Hebrew tongue of that time. 

The Hellenists, or Grecian Jews, 
were tl^ft who lived in Egypt, apd 
other parts where the Greek tongue 
prevailed : it is to titem wc owe the j 
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Greek version of the Old Testament, 
commonly called the Septuagint , or 
that qf the Seventy. 

Salmasius and Vossius are of a differ- 
ent sentiment with respect to the Hel- 
lenists: the latter will only have them 
to be those who adhered to the Grecian 
interests. Scaliger is represented in the 
Scaligcrana as asserting the Hellenists 
to be the Jews who lived in Greene and 
other places, and who read the Grefck 
Bible in their synagogues, and used the 
Greek language insacris; and thus they 
were opposed to the Hebrew Jews, who 
performed their public worship in the 
Hebrew tongue ; and in this segfe St. 
Paul speaks of himself as a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, Phil. iii. 5, 6. I. e. a He- 
brew both by nation and language. 
The Hellenists are thus properly dis- 
tinguished from the Hellenes, or G reek s, 
mentioned John xii.20.who were Greeks 
by birth and nation, and yet proselytes 
to the Jewish religion. . 

BEMEROBAP TISTS,a sect among 
the ancidit Jews, thus called from their 
washing and bathing every day, in all 
seasons; and performing this custom 
with tlve greatest solemnity, as a reli- 
gious rite necessary to salvation. 

Epiphanius, tfho mentions this as the 
fourth heresy among the Jews, observes, 
that in .tfther points these heretics had 
much tlie same opinion as the Scribes 
and Pharisees; only that they denied 
the resurrection of the dead, in common 
with thc'Sadducees, and retained a few 
•ther of the improprieties of these last 

The sect who pass in the East under 
the denomination of Sabians, calling 
themselves flfnidai Halit , or the disci- 
ples of St. John, and whom the Eu- 
ropeans entitle the Christians of St. 
John, because they yet retain some 
knowledge of the Gospel, is probably 
of Jewish origin, and seems to have been 
derived from the ancient Hemerobap- 
tists ; at Ifcast. it ifc certain that John, 
whom they consider as the founder of 
their sect, bears no sort of similitude to 
John the Baptist, hut rather resembles 
the person of that name whom the an- 
cient writers represent as the chief of 
the Jewish Hemcrobaptists. These am- 
biguous Christians dwell in Persia and 
Arabia, and principally at Bassora; ami 
their religion consists in bodily wash- 
ings, performed frequently and with 
great solemnity, and attended with cer- 
tain ceremonies which the priests min- . 
gle witli this superstitious service. 
*HENOTIGON,a famous edict of the 
emperor Zeno, published A. D. 482, 
and intended to reconcile and re-unite 
the Eutychians with the Catholics. It 
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was procured of the emperor by means of the essential doctrines of Christianity, 
of Acacius, patriarch of Constantinople, publicly and obstinately avowed. It must 
with the assistance of the friends oi' re- oe acknowledged, however, that par- 
ter Mongus and Peter Trullo. Th€ sting ticular modes of belief or unbelief, not 
of this edict lies here ; that it repeats and tending to overturn Christianity, or to 
confirms all that lias been enacted in the sap the foundations of morality, are by 
councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephe- J; no means the object of coercion by the 
mis, and Chalccdon, against the A nans, | civil magistrate. * What doctrines shall 
Nestorians, and Eutychians, with out I therefore be adjudged l^rcsy, was left 
making any particular mention of the ! by our oULconstitutioii to the determi- 
c<fcmcil of Chalccdon. It is in the form ! nation of the ecclesiastical judge, who 
of a letter, addressed by Zeno to the || had herein a most arbitrary latitude al- 
bishops, priests, monks, and people of i| lowed him ; for the general definition 
Egypt and Libya. It was opposed by || of ah heretic, given by Lyndewode, ex- 
the Catholics, and condemned in form: tends to the smallest deviations from the 
by pope Felix II. I doctrines of the holy church: “ Hxreti- 

HBNRICIANS, a sect so-called from !* cus vat qui dubitat de fide catholica, et 
Hemy, its founder, who, though a monk if gHtyicgligit nervare ea (juee Romana ec- 
and hermit, undertook to reform Jjie I clcsia statuit, seu servare dccreverft 
superstition and vices of the clergy. For ;! or, as the statute, 2 Hen. IV. cap. 15, 
this purpose he left Lausanne, in Sw it- 1 expresses it. in English, “teachers of 
zcrland, and, removing from different erroneous opinion*^ contrary to the 
places, at length settled at Tholouse, 'in faith and blessed determinations of the 
the year 1147, and there exercised his holy church.” Very contrary ■this to 
ministerial function 4 , till, being over- tfic usage of theJirJ, general councils, 
come bj the opposition of Bernard, lib- , which defined all heretical doctrines 
hot of Clairval, and condemned by pope ; with the utmost precision and exactness; 
Eugenius 111. at a council assembled at j and what ought to have alleviated the 
Rheims, he was committed to a close | punishment, the uncertainty of the 
prison in 1 148, where he soon ended his'! crime, seems to have enhanced it in 
days.— This reformer rejected the bap- [ those * days of blind zeal and pious 
tism of infants, severely censured the cruelty. The sanctimonious hypocrisy 
corrupt manners of the clergy, treated of the Canonists, indeed, went, at first, 
the festivals and ceremonies of the no farther than enjoining penance, ex- 
church with the utmost contempt, and communication, and’ ecclesiastical do. 
lielcl private assemblies for inculcating jl privation, for ‘heresy ; but afterwards 
his peculiar doctrines. • 1 they proceeded boldly to imprisonment 

HER ACLEONITES, a sect of Chris- by 'the Ordinary, ancl confiscation of 
tians, the followers of Heracleon, who goods in fiios us us. But iu the mean 
refined upon the Gnostic divinity, and j time they had prevailed ijpon tlifc weak- 
maintained that tjic world was not the ness of bigoted princes to make the ci- 
im mediate production of thfSon of God, lt vil power subservient to their purposes, 
but that hijtaras only the occasional || by making heresy not only a temporal 
cause of itsl^Sig created by the demiur- 1; but even a capital offence ; the Romish 
gus. The Heraclconites denied the au- '| ecclesiastics, determining, without ap- 
thority of the prophecies of the t >lcl peal, whatever they pleased to be lle- 
Testamer.t ; maintained that they were rosy, and shifting off to the secular arm 
mere random sounds in the air; jiid the odium and drudgery of executions, 
that St. John the Baptist was the ni.lv with which they pretended to be too 
true voice that direetpd to the Messiah, tender and delicate* to intermeddle. 

1IERESIARCH, an arch heretic, the Nay, they affected to intercede on be- . 
founder or inventor of an heresy or a i| half of the convicted heretic, well 
chief of a sect of lie reties. " j: knowing that at tye same time they 

HERESY. This word signifies sect |j were delivering the unhappy victim to 
or choice ; it was npt in its earliest ac- ' certain death See Act or Faith. — 
ceptation conceived to convey any re- Hence the capital-punishments indicted 
proach, since it was indifferently used on the ancient Donatists and Mani- 
eithcr of a party approved, or of one chscans by the emperors Theodosius and 
disapproved by the writer. See Acts Justinian; hence, also, the constitution 
v. 17. xv. 3. Afterwards it was gene- jl of the emperor Frederic, mentioned 
rally used to signify some fundamental j|by Lyndewode, adjudging all persons, 
error adhered to with obstinacy, 2 P^c. ,'i without distinction, to be burnt with fire, 
iL 1. Gal. v. 20. who were convicted of hcr«v by the 

According to the laws of this king- |j ecclesiastical judge. The sanre empe- 
dom, heresy consists in a denial of some || ror, in another constitution, ordained* 
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that if any temporal lord, when admo- 
nished by the cnurch, should neglect to 
clear his territories of heretics within a 
year, it should be lawful for goodiCi- 
tliolics to sieze and occupy the lands, 
and utterly to exterminate the heretical 
possessors. And upon* this foundation 
was built tfiat arbitrary power, so long 
claimed, and so fatally exerted by the 
pope, of disposing even of the kingdoms 
of refractory princes to more dutiful 
' sons of the cnurch. # The immediate 
event of this constitution serves to illus- 
trate at once # the gratitude of the* holy 
«*ec, and the just punishment of the royal 
bigot; for, upon the authority of this 
very constitution, the pope afterwards 
expelled this very emperor Frederic 
from his kingdom of Sicily, and gaffe it 
to Charles of Anjou. Christianity being 
thus deformed by the daemon of perse- 
cution upon the ^xontinent, our own 
island could not escape its scourge. Ac- 
cordingly we find a writ de hxretico 
comburendo^ i. c. of burning the heretic. 
See that article. But the king might 
pardon the convict by issuing no pro- 
cess against him : the writ de hseretiev 
comburendo being not a writ of course, 
but issuing only by the special direction 
of the king in council. In the reign of 
Henry IV. when the eyes of the Chris- 
tian world began to open, and tl^i seeds 
of the Protestant religion (upder the 
opprobrious natnc of Lof lardy) took 
root in this kingdom, till* clergy; taking 
advantage from the king’s dubious title 
to demand an increase* of their own 
power, obtained an act of parliament, 
'which Sharpened the edge of persecu- 
tion to its utnJhst keenness. See Hark- 
tico Comburkndo. By statute 2 
Henry V. c. % Lollardy was also made 
a temporal offence, and indictable in tlie 
King’s courts; which did not thereby 
gain an exclusive, but only a concurrent 
jurisdiction with the bishop’s consistory. 
Afterwards, when the reformation be- 
gan to advance, the power of the ec- 
clesiastics was somewhat moderated; 
for though what heresy is was not .thxiii 
prcc’uely defined, yet we arc told in 
some points what it is not; the statute 
25 Hen. VIII. c. 14. declaring that of- 
fences against the see of Rome are not 
heresy; and the ordinary being thereby 
restrained from proceeding in any case 
upon mere suspicion ; i. <c. unless the I 
party be accused by two credible wit- |j 
nesses, or an indictment of heresy be II 
first previously found in the king’s courts | 
of common law. And yet the spirit of |l 
perseatfion was not abated, but only di- I 
verted Tnto a lay channel ; for in six i 
years afterwards, by stat 31 Hen. VIII. || 
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i( c. 14. the bloody law of the six articles 
was made, which were “determined 
and resolved by the most godly study, 
pain, and travail* of his majesty ; for 
which his most humble and obedient 
subjects, flic lords sfiiritual and tempo- 
ral, and the commons in parliament as- 
sembled, did render and give unto liis 
highness their most high and hearty 
thanks !” The same statute established 
• a mixed jurisdiction of clergy and laity 
I for the trial and conviction of heretlfcs ; 
Henry being equally intent on destroy- 
ing tne supremacy of the bishops of 
Rome, and establishing all their other 
(corruptions of the Christian religion. 
Without recapitulating the various re- 

f >cals and Revivals of these sanguinary 
aws in thfe two succeeding rcighs, wc 
proceed to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the reformation was finally esta- 
blished with .temper and decency, un- 
I sullied with party rancour or personal 
'resentment. — By stat. 1. Eliz. c. 1. all 
former' statutes relating to heresy are 
repealed ; which leaves the jurisdiction 
of heresy as it stood at common law,.viz. 
as to the infliction of common censures 
in the ecclesiastical courts ; and in case 
of burning the.hc retie, in the Provincial 
synod only. Sjr Matthew Hale is, in- 
deed, of a different opinion, and holds 
that such power resided in the diocesan 
also: tlfough he agrees that in either 
case the writhe /uvretico comburendo 
was no£ dcmandable of common right, 
but grantable or otherwise merely at 
tlie k mg’s discretion. But the principal 
point now gained was, that by this sta- 
ll tute a boundary wap for the first time 
I set to what should be accounted heresy; 

|| nothing fort the futuft; bciqg to be so de- 
ll teumined, but only such^encts which 
I! have been heretofore so (Blared* — 1. by 
|| the words of the canonical Scriptures; — 
2. by thn first four general councils, or 
II such others as have only used tlie words 
11 of the Holy Scriptures; or, — 3. which 
shall hereafter be so declared by the 
parliament, with the assent of the cler- 
gy in convocation. Thus was hcVesy 
reduced to a greater certainty than 
before, though it .might not have been 
the worse to have defined it in terfns 
stfll more precise and particular ; as a 
man continued still liable to be burnt for 
\yhat, perhaps, lie did not understand to 
be heresy, till the ecclesiastical judge 
so interpreted the wonls of tlie canoni- 
cal Scriptures, For the writ de hxre- 
tico comburendo remained still in force, 
Pill it was totally abolished, and heresy 
again subjected only to ecclesiastical 
correction, firo salute aniime, by stat. 

29 Car. II. c. 9 ; when, in one and* the 
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same reign, our lands were dcli\ crcd leader Hcrnvigcnes, who lived towanfs 
from the slavery of military tenures ; the close of the second century. Her- 
mir bodies from arbitrary imprisonment mogenes established matter as* his first 
by the habeas corpus art: and uir ' principle ; and regarding matter as the 
minds from the tyranny of superstitious , fountain of all evil, he maintained, that 
bigotry, by demolishing thisf last badge the world, and every thing contained in 
of persecution in the English law. it, as also the ‘souls of mep and other 
livery thing is now less exceptionable, spirits, were formed by the Deity from, 
with respect to the spiritual cognizance an uncreated and eternal mass of cor- 
and spiritual punishment of heresy ; un- t nipt matter. The opinions of Hermo- 
less, perhaps, that the crime ought to ij genes with regard to the origin of the 
bfc more strictly defined, and no prose- : world, and the nature of the soul, were' 
cution permitted, even in the ecclesias- ; warmly opposed by Tertullian. 
tical courts, till the tenets in question j H EftNH UTTERS. £ee Moravi- 
are bv proper authority previously dc~ ; ans. 

dared to be heretical. Under these re- j HERODIANS, a sect among the 
strictions, some think it necessar) , for r Jews, at the time of our Saviour, Matt, 
the support of the national fctigion, that || xxii. 16. Mark iii. 6. The critics and 
the officers of the church 'should have chfnmentators arc very much divided 

{ jower to censure Heretics ; yet not to with regard to the Herodians. St. Je- 
xarass them with temporal penalties, rome, in his dialogue against the Lu- 
iiuich less to exterminate or destroy ciferians, takes«thc^iame to have been 
them. 1 The legislature lias, indeed, given to such as^owned fjerod fhr the 
tliouglit it proper that the civil magis- Messiah ; and Tertullian and Epipha- 
trate should interpose with regard to nius are of the same opinion. But the 
one species of heresy, very prevalent in same Jerome, in his comment on St. 
modem times; for by stat. 9 and* 10, W. Matthew, treats this opinion as ridicu- 
in. c. 32. if any person, educated m the -lous; and maintains that tlic Pharisees 
Christian religion, or professing the gave this appellation, by way of ridicule, 
same, s^all, by writing,, printing, teach- to Herod’s soldiers, who paid tribute to 
ing, or advised speaking, deny any one the Romans; agreeable to which the 
of the persons in the Holy Trinity to.be Sy my interpreters render the word 
God, or maintain that there are more by domestics of Herod, i. e. “his 
Gods than one, he .shall uiutergo the courtiers.” M. Simon, in his notes on 
same penalties and incapacities which the 22(1 chapter .of Matthew, advances 
were inflicted on apostasy bv the same | a more provable opinion: the name He - 
statute. Erie. Brit. Dr. Hosier and radian he imagines to have been given 
St ebbing on Heresy; Halle ti's Discour - to such as adhered to Herod’s party and 
ses t vol. iii. No. 9. p. 358, 408 ; Dr. interest, and were for preserving the 
Cam fibril's Prel. Dis. to thjr. (Josfteht. government in his family, about whiclf 
HERETIC, a general name for all i were great divisions aifiong thp Jews, 
such persons under any ccligpon, but F. Hardouin will have the . Herodians 
especially tire Christian* as profess or and Sadducees to have been the same, 
teach opmkj^contrary to the establish- Dr. Prideaux is of opinion that they 
ed faith, or to what is made the standard derived their name froip Ilerod the 
of orthodoxy. See last, article, and n Great ; and that they were distingnish- 
1 Air dner*s History of the Heretics oj //;e] cd from the other Jews by their con- 
Jirst two Centuries. jicurrcnce with Herod’s scheme of sub- 

HERMIANI, a sect in' the second iccting himself and his dominions to the 
century ; so called frWm their leader i( Homans, and likewise by complying 
Hormias. One of their distinguishing ii with many of their heathen usages and 
tenets was, .that God is corporal ; || customs. This symbolizing with iclola- 
anothcr, that Jesus Christ did wot as - : <trv upon views of 'interest and worldly 
cend into heaven with his body, but kit . policy was probably that leaven of^ie- 
it in the sun. * rod, against which our Saviour caution- 

HERMLT, a person who retires into ed his disciples. It is further probable 
solitude ' for the purpose of devotion, that they were chiefly of the sect of the 
Who were the first hermits cannot ch- Sadducces ; because the leaven of He- 
sily be known ; though P.'uil, sumamed rod is also denominated the leaven of 
the hermit, is generally reckoned the ; the* S:\dduceex. 

first. The persecutions of Deems and HETERODOX, something that is 
Valerian were supposed to have occ^- contrary to the faith or doctrine esta- 
sioned their first rise. blishcd* in the true church. See Or- 

HERMOGENIANS, a sect of an- thodox. b • 

cient heretics ^denominated from their ( HEXAPLA, a Bible disposed in six 
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columns, containing the text and divers 
• versions thereof, compiled and publish- 
ed by Origcn, with a view of securing 
the sacred text from future corruptions, 
■ mid to correct those that had been al- 
ready introduced. Eusebius relates, 
that Origen, softer his jeturn from Home 
under Caraealla, applied himself to 
learn Hebrew, and began to collect the 
several versions that had been made of 
sacred writings, and ftf these to com- 
pose his Teti-apla and Hexapla ; others, 
however, will not allow him to have be- 
gun till the timcjof Alexander, after fie 
had retired into Palestine, about the 
year 231. To conceive what this Hex- 
apla was, it must be observed, that, be- 
sides the translation of the sacred wrij 
*ings, called the Scptuagint, nude under 
Ptolemy Philadelphia, above 280 ) ears 
before Christ, the Scripture had been 
since translated into Gtoek by other in- 
terpreters. The first orthose versions, 
or (reckoning the Septuagint) the se- 
cond, was that of Aquila, a prosdvtc 
Jew, the first edition of whiett he pub- 
lished in the 12th year of the emperor 
Adrian, or about the year of Christ 128 ; 
the third was that of Svmmachus, pub- 
lished, as is commonly supposed, under 
Marcus Aurelius, but, as some sav, 
under Septimius Scvenis, about the 
year 200 ; the fourth was that of Thfeo- 
clotion, prior to that of Symmachus, un- 
der Commodus, or about the year 175. 
These Grcftt versions, says Hi*. Kcnni- 
cott, were made by the Jews from their 
corrupted copies of the Hebrew, and 
were designed to stand in the place, of 
the Seventy against: which they were 
prejudiced, because it seemed to favour 
Ihe Christians. The fifth was found at 
Jericho, in the reign of Caraealla, about 
the year 217: and the sixth was disco- 
vered at Nicopolis, in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severn s, about the year 228 ; 
lastly, Origcn himself recovered part of 
a seventh, containing only the Psalms. 
Now, Origen, who had held frequent 
disputations with the Jews in Egypt and 
Palestine, observing that they always 
objected to those passages of Scripture 
quoted against them, appealed to the 
flcbrewitext, the better to vindicate 
those passages, and confound the Jews, 
by showing that the Seventy had given 
the sense of the Hebrew ; or rather to 
show, by a number of different versions, 
what the real sense of the Hebrew was, 
undertook to reduce all these several 
versions into a body, along with the He- 
brew text, so as they might be easily 
Mnnfrhnted, and afford a mutual light to 
each other. He made the Hebrew text 
hA standard; find allowing that cor- 
19 


ruptions might have happened, and that 
the old Hebrew copies might and did 
\ read differently, life’ contented himself 
with marking siich words or sentences as 
were not in his Hebrew text, nor the la- 
ter Greek versions, and adding such 
words or sentences as were omitted in ■ 
the Seventy, prefixing an asterisk to the 
additions, and an obelisk to the others. 
In order to this, he made choice of eight 
columns; in the first he made the He- 
brew text, in Hebrew characters; in 
the second, the same text in Greek 
characters; the rest were filled with 
the se\eral versions above-mentioned; 
all the columns answering verse for 
verse, and phrase for phrase ; and in the 
Psalms there was a ninth column for the 
seventh version. This work Origcn call- 
ed f F.%<nka., Hexapla, q. d. sextuple, or 
work of six cojumns, as only regarding, 
the first six Greet versions. St. Epi- 
phanius, taking in likewise the two co- 
I liming of the text, calls the work Octa - 
jilu y aj consisting of eight columns. This 
celebrated work, which 1 Montfaucon 
imagines* consisted of sixty large vo- 
lumes, perished long ago; probably with 
| the library at Cxsarcn, where it was 
I preserved in the year 653; though seve- 
ral of the ancient tfritep* have preserv- 
ed us pieces thereof, particularly St. 
Chrysostomaon.the Psalms, Phileponus 
in Ins Hexanlcron, he. Some modern 
writers have earnestly endeavoured to 
collect fragments of the Hexapla, par-, 
ticularlv Flamming, Nobilius, Drusius, 
and F. Montfaucon, in two folio volumes 
printed at Paris in 1713. 

H1EHACITES, heretics in the third 
century ; so called from their leader 
Hierax, a philosopher, of Egypt, who 
taught that Melchisedcc wamne Holy 
Ghost ; denied the resurrection and con- 
demned marriage. 

HIERARCHY, an ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment. The word is also used in re- 
ference to the subordination some sup- 
pose there is among the angels : but whe- 
ther they are.to be considered as having 
a government or hierarchy among them- 
selves, -so Jhat one is superior in office 
and dignity' to fathers; or whether they 
have a kind of dominion over one anew 
thcr ; or whether some arc made par- 
takers of privileges others are deprived 
of, cannot be determined, since Scrip- 
ture is silent as to this matter. # 

HIGH CHURCHMEN, a term first 
given to the non-jurors, who refused to 
acknowledge William III. as their law- 
fur king, and who had very proud no- 
tions of church power; but it is now 
commonly used in a more extensive 
signification, and is applied to alt those 
E e 
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who, though far from being non-jurovs, jj God, the Creator, Preserver, ancf Lord 
>ct form pompous and ambitious con- 1 of all, was worthy of a II honour and 
ceptions of the authority and jurijdic- 1 worship, and as a token of men's giving 
tion of the church. * themselves entirely up to him. It is call- 

HISTORY, ECCLESIASTICAL, cd in Scripture a burnt-offering. Sacri- 
See Ecclesiastical History. fires of this sort arc often mentioned by 

HOFFMANiSTS, those who espous- the heathenrfas well as Jews. They ap- 
ed the sentiments of Daniel Hoffman, pear to have been in use long before the 
professor in the university of Helmstadt, institution of other Jewish sacrifices by 
who in the year 1598 taught that the the law of Moses, Job i. 5. Job xlii. p. 
•light of reason, even as it appears in the || (Icn. xxii. 13."' Gen. viii. 20. On thk 
writings of Plato and Aristotle, is ad- j| account, the Jews, who would not allow 
verse to religion ; and that the more the the Gentiles to offer on their altar any 
human understanding is cultivated by other sacrifices peculiarly .enjoined by 
philosophical study, the more perfectly the law of Moses, admitted them by 
is the enemy supplied with weapons of || the Jewish priests to offer holocausts, 
defence. because these were a sort of sacrifices 

HOLINESS, freedom from sin, or prior to the law, and common to all 
the conformity of the heart to God. It nations. # During their subjection to the 
does not consist m knowledge, talents* Romans, it was no uncommon thing for 

* nor outward ceremonies of religion, but J] those Gentiles to offer sacrifices to the 

* hath its seat in the heart, and is the ef- God of Israel atjerusalem. Holocausts 
feet of a principle of grace implanted by were deemed Vy the Jews the most ex- 
the Holy Spirit, Eph. ii. 8, iO, Jolmiii. 5. ccllcnt of all their sacrifices. See Sa- 
Rom, vi. 22* It is the essence of Jiappi- crifick. 

ness and the bars of true dignity, Prov. HOLY DAY, a day set apart by the 
iii. 17. Prov. iv. 8. It will nuinjjfest itself church for the commemoration of some 
by the propriety of our conversation, saint, or some remarkable particular in 
regularity of our temper, and uniformity the life of Christ. It has been a ques- 
of our lives. It is a principle progressive tion agitated by dj vines, whether it be 
in its operation, Pi\w. iv. 18, and jibso- proper to appoint or keep any holy days 
lutely csseutial* to the enjoyment of God (the Sabbath excepted.) The advo- 
here - and hereafter, Heb.’txii. 14.' See cafes for Holy dpys suppose that they 
Sanctification. Works. w have a tendency to impress the minds 
HOLINESS OF GOD, is the purity of the people with a greater sense of 
and rectitude of his nature. It is an e$- religion ; dnat if the acquisitions and 
sen tin l attribute of God, and wluit is victories of men be celebrated with the 
the glory, lustre, and harmony of all his I highest Joy, how much more those 
other perfections, Ps. xxvii.’*4. Exocl. events which relate to the salvation of 
xv. 11. He could not be God without man, such as the birth, det.tli, and re- 
it, Dent, xxxk 4. It is infinite and un- surrcction of Christie. On the other 
bounded; it cannot be increased or di- side it is observed, that if holy days 
minishedfc Immutable and invariable r had been necessary under the present 
Mai. iii. 6. God is originally holy ; he dispensation, Jesus Christ would have 
is so of and. in iTimself, and the author observed something respecting them, 
and promoter of all holiness among his whereas he was silent about them ; that 
creatures. The holiness of God is visi- it is bringing us again into that bondage 
blc by his works; he made all things to ceremonial laws from which Christ 
holy, 'Gen. i. 31. By his providn .'V.?, all freed us ; that it is a 'tacit reflection on 
which are to promote holiness in the the Head of the church in not appoint- 
ed, Heb. xii. 10. By his’^rarr, which ing them ; that such days, on the whole, 
influences the subjects of it to be holy, |l are more pernicious than useful to so- 
Tit. ii. 10, 12. By his Word, fvhich cum- 1 ciety, as they open a door for indolence 
mauds it, 1 Pet. i. 15. By his ordinance, and profaneness; yea, that ^cripture 
which he hath appointed for that end, speaks against such days, Gal. iv. 9 — 11. 
J&T. xliv. 4, 5. Rv the punishment of sin Cave’s Prim. Christ.; Nelson’s Fasts 
. Iff the death of Christ, Is. liii. and by the and Feasts ; Robinson's History and 
Menial punishment of it in wicked men, Mystery of Good Friday , and Lectures 
■Mrftt. xxv. last verse. See Attri- || on Nonconformity ; 'A Country Vicar’s 
mites. Sermon bn Christmas day, 1753 ; 

HOLOCAUST, formed from ckot, Ilrown’s Nat. and Rev. Reltg. p. 535 ; 

* whole," and xaiu, “ I consulu^ with Neale’s History of the Puritans, vol. ii. 
fire;” a kind of sacrifice wherein the. Ip. 116, qu. 

whole bqrnt offering is burnt or consum- ] HOLY GHOST, the third person in 
ed by fne, as an acknowledgment that the Trinity. 
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I. The Holy Ghost is a real and dls- II mediately, as by a whisper, *ncn either 
'tinct person in the Godhead. 1. Pct- W awake or asleep, that we are the chiJ- 
*wnal powers nf rational understanding (h^nrfjf God; or in any other way, than 
and will are ascribed to him, 1 Cor. ii. ! by enabling us to exercise repentance 
10, ] 1. 1 Cor. xii. 1 1. Eph. iv. 3.-2. || and faith and love to God and our neigh- 
He is joined with the other two divine j hour. 2. We are not to suppose that lie 
persons, as th« object of worship and reveals any thing contrary to the writ- 
fountain of blessings, Matt, xxviii. 19. 1 ten word, or more than is contained m 
2 Cor. xiii. 14. 1 John v. 7. — 3. In the | it, or through any other medium. 3. Wc 
Greek, a masculine article or epithet is i arc not so led bv, or operated upon by 
joined to his name Pncuma, which is i the Spirit as to' neglect the means of k 
naturally of the neuter gender, John | grace. 4. The Holy Spirit js not pro- 
xiv. 26. xv. 26. xvi. ls>. Eph. i. 13. — 4# I mised nor given to render us infallible. 

He appeared under the emblem of a! 5. Nor is the Holy Spirit given in order 
dove, and of cloven tongues of fire, I that we may do any thing, which was 
Matt. iii. Acts ii. — 5. Personal offices i not before our duty. Sec Trinity, and 
of an intercessor belong to him, Horn. Scott’s Tour Sermons on Repentance, 
yii. 26. — 6. He is represented * as per-<| the Evil of Sin, Love to God, and the 
forming a multitude of personal acts; Promise of the Holy Spirit, p. 86 — 89; 
as teaching, speaking, witnessing, ,&c. Hawker’s Sermons on the Holy Ghost ; 
Mark xiii. 11. Acts xx. 23. Horn. yiii. Pearson-on 'the-Qregd, 8th article ; Dr. 

15, 16. 1 tor. vi. 19. Aci^xv. 28. xvi. 6, f Owen on the Spirit; Hurrion’s 16 Ser- 
7, &c. &c. &c. • I mom on the Spirit. 

II. It is no less evident that the Holy j HOLY GHOST, PROCESSION 
Ghost is a divine person equal- in fiow - j OP. %c Prockssion. 

rr and glory with the Fht her and Son.) HOMILY, a sermon or discourse 

1. Names proper only to the Most High j ’upon some point of religion delivered in 
God are ascribed to him ; as Jehovah, | a plain manner, so as to be easily un- 
Acts xxviii. 25, with Is. vi. 9. and Heh. j derstood by the coamioh people. The 
iii. 7, 9. with Exod. xvii. 7. Jciv xxxi. ] Greek homily, says jVl. Fleurv, signifies 
31, 34. Heb. x. 15, 16. God, Acts .v. I a familiar discourse like the "Latin ser- 
3, .4. Lord, 2 Cor. iii. 17, 19. “The mo, and discourses delivered in the 
Lord, the Spirit.” — 2. Attributes prfl- cluKth tool^ fliese denominations, to in- 
per only to the Most High God are as- timate that they were not harangues, 
cribed to him ; as OmmsCienpfc, 1 Cor. or matters of, ostentation and flourish, 

11. 10, 11. Is. xl. 13, 14. Omnipresence, like those of profane orators, but fami- 
Ps. cxxxix. 7. Eph. ii. 17, 18. Rum. liar and useful discourses, as of a mas- 
viii. 26, 27. Omnipotence, Luke i. 35. J ter to his disciples, or a father to his 
Eternity, He]}, ix. 14. — 3. Divine \yorks children. *AU tlie homilies of the Greek 
are evidently aserfed to him,* Gen. r. and Latin fathers 'are composed by 

2. Job xxvi. 13. Ps. xxxiii. 6. Ps'. civ. bishops. 'We have none Sf Tcrtullian, 

30. — 4. Worship, .proper only to God,. Clemens Alexandrians, and many other 

is required and ascribed to him, Is. vi. 3. learned persons,- because in. the first • 
Acts xxviii. 25. Rom. ix. 1. R£v. i. 4. 2 ages none but bishops were admitted to 
Cor. xiii. 14. Matt, xxviii. 19. jircach. The privilege was not ordina- 

III. 7 he agency or work of the Holy Yily allowed ty priests till toward the 
Ghost is divided by some into extraor- fifth century.' ot. Chrysostom was the 
dinary and ordinary. The former by first presbyter that preached statedly, 
immediate inspiration , making men Origen ana St. Augustine also preach- 
prophets , the latter by his regenerating 1 ed, but it was by a peculiar licence or 
and sanctifying influences making men privilege. 

saints. It is only the latter which is J 3 hotius distinguishes homily from ser- 
?iOW to be expected. This is more par - mon, in that the homily was performed 
ticular/y displayed in, 1. Conviction of in a more familiar manner ; the prelate 
sin, John xvi. 8, 9. — 2. Conversion , 1 interrogating and, talking to the people. 
Cor, xii. Eph. i. 17, 18. 1 Cor. ii. 10, and they in their turn answering and 

12. John iii. 5, 6. — 3 . Sanctification, 2 interrogating him, so that it was pro- 
Thess. ii. 13. 1 Cor. vi. 11.. Rom. xv. perly a conversation; whereas the ser- 
16—4. Consolation , John xiv. 16, 26.— mon .was delivered with more form, and 
5. Direction, John xiv. 17. Rom. viii. 14. in the pulpit, after the manner of the 

, — 6. Confirmation, .Rom. viii. 16, 26. 1 orators* The practice of compiling 
John ii. 24. Eph, i. 13, 14. As to the homilies which were to be committed 
Tfeift of . the Holy Spirit, says a good wri- to memory, and recited by ignorant or 
ter, it is not expected to be bestowed in indolent priests, commenced towards 
answer to our prayers, to inform us im-y the close of tile eighth century ; when 
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Charlemagne ordered Paul, Deacon, ments; these may be'found among men 
and Alenin, to form homilies or di scour- of no real integrity, and may create cop- 
ses upon the Gospels and Epistles from sidcTable fame ; f)iit a distinction must 
the ancient doctors of the church. This be made between fame and true honour 
gave rise to that famous collection enti- The former is aloud and noisy applause ; 
tied the Homiliarium of Charlemagne ; the latter atmore silent and internal ho- 
und which being followed as a model by mage. Fame floats on the breath of the 
many productions of the same kind, multitude; honour rests on the judg 
composed by private persons, from a liient of the thinking. In order, then, 
, principle of pious seal, contributed to discern where true honour lies, nc 
much (says Moshcim) to. nourish the must not look to any adventitious cir-' 
indolence and to perpetuate the igno- cum stance, not to any single sparkling 
ranee of a worthless clergy. There .quality, but to the whole of what forms, 
are' still extant, several line homilies a man ; in a word, wt must look to the, 
composed by the ancient fathers, parti- soul. It will discover itself by a mind 
cularly St. Chrysostom and St. Gregory, superior to fear, to selfish interest, and 
— The Clementine homilies arc nineteen corruption; by an ardent love to the 
homilies in Greek, published by Cote - 1 Supreme Being, and by a principle tjf 
lerius, with two letters prcftxe b one of uniform rectitude. It will make us nci- 
them written in the name of Peter, the ther afraid ncr ashamed to discharge 
other in the name of Clement, to James, our duty, as it relates both to God and 
bishop of Jerusalem ; in which last let* man. It will yj^Iuencc us to humagnan- 
ter they are entitled Clement’s Epitome imous without being proud ; humble 
of the Preaching and Travels of Peter, without being mean ; just without be ing 
According to Le Clerc, these Join ilies harsh; simple in our manners, but 
were composed by an Ebionitc, in the manly in our feelings. This honour, 
second century ; out Montfaucon yup- thus formed by religion, or the love of 
poses that they were forged long after God, is more independent and more 
the age of St. Athanasius. I)r. Lardner j complete, than what can be acquired by 
apprehends that the ‘Clementine homi- 1 any other means. It is productive of 
lies were the original or first edition of; higher felicity, and will be commciisu- 
the Recognitions ; and that thev are the rate? with eternity itself; while that 
same with the work censored by P#&se- honour, so called, which arises from any 
bius under the title of Dialogues of Peter other principle, will resemble the feeble 
and Appion . — Horn Mrs .of the Church 11 and twinkling flame of a taper, which 
o f England arc those which were com- " is often clouded by the smoke it sends 
posed at the reformation to be read in forth, br.t is always wasting, and soon 
churches, in order to supply the defect dies totally away.’’* Barrow's J forks, 
of sermons. See the quartof edition of vol. \. ser. 4; Blair's Scryions, vol. iii. 
the Homilies, with notes, by a divine of ser. 1.; IVatts's Se*£ions, ser. 30. vol. li. 
the church di England. * ‘ Ry land's Cont. vol. i. p. 343 ; Jor tin's 

HONESTY is that principle which Sermons , vol. iii. ser-6. 
makes a person prefer his promise or HOPE is the desire of some good, 
duty to his passion or interest. Sec attended with the possibility, at least of 
Ju. stick. obtaining it ; and is enlivened with joy 

HONOUR, a testimony of esteem or* greater or less, according to the proba- 
submissron, expressed by worcU and an bility there is of possessing the object 
exteno, behaviour, by which \% c make of our hopc^ Scarce any passion seems 
known the veneration and respect wc to be more natural to man than hojiv ; 
entertain for any one, on account of his and, considering the many troubles lie 
dignity or merit. The word is also used is encompassed with, none" is more no- 
in general for the esteem dye to virtue, cessary ; for life, void of . ill hope, would 
glory, reputation, and probity ; as -tilso be a heavy and spiritless thing, ven 
for an exactness in performing whatever little desirable, perhaps hardly to be 
we have promised; and in this last home; whereas hope infuses strength 
6en£c we use the term, a man of ho - into the mind, and by so doing, lessens 
?iaur. ' It is also applied to two different the burden* of life. If our condition be 
kinds of -virtue ; bravery in men, and not the best in the world, yet we hope it 
chastity in women. In every situation will be better, and this helps us to sup- 
of life, religion only forms the tnie port it with patience. The hope of the 
honour and happiness of map. “It Christian is an expectation of all nec 
cannot,” as one observes, “arise from sary good both' in time and eternity, 
riches, dignity of rank or office, nor founded on the promises, relations, and 
from whpt are often called splendid ac- perfections of God, and on the offices, 
lions of heroes, or civil accomplish- j] righteousness, and intercession of Christ. 
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It is a compound of desire, expectation, ouj-sclves are included ; and correspon- 
patience, ai|d joy, Rom. viii. 24, 25. It dent affection, excitedly a view of the 
maybe considered, 1 . As pure, 1 John ( gocxl-^ill and kindness of Gtxl. Uni- 
iif. 2, 3, as it is resident in that heart vcrsal good-will also implies the whole 
which is cleansed from siii.—-2.‘ As good, of the duty we owe to our neighbour, for 
2 Thcss. ii. 16. (in distinction from the justicc,truth, and faithfulness, are com- 
hope of the hypocrite) as cferiviiig its prised in universal benevolence; so are 
origin from Goa, and centring in him. temperance and chastity. For an un- 
— 3. It is called lively, 1 Pet. i. 3, as it due indulgence of our* appetites and 
proceeds from spiritual life, and renders passions is contrary to benevolence, as 
one active amf lively in g6cxl works. — tending to hurt ourselves or others ; and 
4. It is courageous, Rom. v. 5. 1 Thcss. so opposite to the general good, and the 
v. 8. because it excites fortitude in. all divine command, in which all the crime 
the troubles of life,^ind y ields support in of such indulgence consists. In short, 
the hour of death, Prov. xiv. 52. — 5. all virtue is nothing but benevolence 
Sure, Heb. vi. 19, because it will not acted out in its proper nature and per- 
disappoint us, and is fixed on a sure fection ; oi& love to God and our neigh- 
foundation. — 6. Joyful, Rom. v. 2. as it £>our, made perfect in all its genuine 
produces the greatest felicity in the exercises and expressions, 
anticipation of complete deliverance ( II. That all sin consists in selfishness, 
from all evil. Campbell's Pleasures of j Bv this is .mcant^ an ^i nterested, selfish 
Hope; Grove's Moral Phil. vol. i. p. affection, by whicna person 'sets him- 
381 ; Gill' 9 Body of Div 82, vol^ iii ; ; self up. as supreme, and the only object 
No. 471, Sjiect.; Jay's Sermons, vol. ii. of regard; and nothing is good or lovely 
ser. 2. • in his view, unless suited to promote Ins 

IIOPKINSIANS, so called from the own private interest. This self-love is 
Jlev. Samuel Hopkins, 1). D. an Arne- in its whole nature, and every degree of 
Tican divine, who in his sermons ajid it, enmity against God : it is not subject 
tracts has made several additions to the to the law of God, qnd is the only af- 
sLMitiments first advanced b/ the celc- fcction that can oppose it. It is the 
b rated* Jonathan Edwards, late presi- foundation of. all spinAial 'blindness, and 
dent of New-Jersey College. therefore- the source of all the open 

The following is a summary of the? idolatry in the heathen world, and false 
distinguishing tenets of the Hopkinsians, religipn under the light of the Gospel ; 
together with a few of the reasons they j all this . is agreeable to that . self-love 
bring forward in support of tlictr se'nti- : which opposes God’s true character, 
monts. . ,| Under the influence of this principle, 

1. That all true virtue, or. real holi- I men depart from trutji ; it being itself 
ness, consists in disinterested bfcncvo- ] the greatest practical lie in nature, as 
lence. Thedbj^ct of benevojgice is lit sets u]) that which is comparatively 
universal being, including God and all | nothing above universal existence. Self- 
iutelligent creatures. It wishes’ and j lovq is the source of all profaneness and 
seeks the good of every individual, so | impiety in the world, and of all pride 
far as is consistent with the greatest gcod and ambition among men, ’which is 
of the whole, which is comprised in the nothing but selfishness, acted out in this 
glory of God and the perfection and particular way. This is the foundation 
iiappMiess of his kingdom. The law of || of all covetousness and Sensuafity, 

God is the standard of all moral recti- it blinds people's eves, contracts their 
tude or holiness. This is induced into hearts, and sinks them down, 'so that 
love to God, and our neighbour as our- they look upon earthly enjoyments as 
elves; and universal good- will comprc- f the .greatest good. This is the source 
bends all the love to God, our neigh- 1 of all falschqpd, injustice, and oppres- 
bour, and ourselves, required in the di- j sion, as it excites mankind by undue 
l ine law, and therefore must be the j methods to invade the property of 
whole of Holy obedience. Let any seri- j others. „ Self-love produces all the vio- 
ous person think what are fchc particu- 1 lent passions ; envy, wrath, clamour, 
lar branches of true piety; when he and evil speaking : and every thing con- 
has viewed each one by itself, he will trary to the divine law is briefly corn- 
find that disinterested friendly affections, II prehended in this fruitful source of all 
is its distinguishing characteristic. For “ iniquity, self-love, 
instance, all the holiness in pious fear, ( III. That there are no promises of 
•which distinguishes it from the fear of II regenerating grace made to the doings 
the wicked, consists in love. Again ; || of the un regenerate. For as far as men 
holy .gratitude is nothing but good-will act from self-love, they act from a bad 
to Gbd and our neighbour, in which we end : for those who have no true love to ■ 
19* 
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God, really do no duty when they attend 
on the externals of religion. And as 
the unregenerate act from a selfish 
principle, they do nothing which is com- 
manded : their impenitent doings are 
wholly opposed to repentance and con- 
version; therefore not implied in the 
command to repent, &c.; so far from 
ill is, they are altogether disobedient to 
the command. lienee it appears that 
there are no promises of salvation to 
the doings of the unregenerate. 

TV. That the impotency of sinners, 
with respect to believing in Christ, is 
not natural, but moral ; for it is a plain 
dictate of common sense, that natural 
impossibility excludes all blqmc. But 
an unwilling mind is universally consi- 
dered as a crime, and not as an excuse, 
and is the very thing wherein our wick- 
edness consists. That the impotence of 
the sinner is owing*Vo*a disaffection of 
heart, is evident from the promises of 
the Gospel. When any object of good 
is proposed and promised to us -upon 
asking, it clearly evinces that tnere can 
be no impotence in us with respect to* 
obtaining it, besides the disapprobation 
of the will : and that inability wnfch con 
sists in disinclination, never renders any 
thing improperly the subject of precept 
or romnugut. 

V. That, in order to fai$h in Christ, a 
sinner must approve in his heart of # the 
divine conduct, even though God should 
cast him off for ever; which, however, 
neither' implies love of misery, nor ha- 
tred of happiness. For if the law is 
good, death is dub to those who have 
broken it. The Judge of all the earth 
cannot but do right. t It would bring 
everlasting reproach upon his govern- 
ment to spare us, considered merely as 
in ourselves.' When this is felt in' our 
hearts, am} not till then, we shall be 
prepared to look to th <t free gigice,of 
Goa, through the redemption which is 
in Christ, -and to cxercise%fitfth ii\ his 
blood, vjfio is- set forth to be a pr> hitia- 
tio r i to declare God’s right counting, that 
he might be just, and yet be the jintijier 
of him who belirveth in Jesus. . 

VI. That the infinitely wise and holy 
G»*l has whjrted his omnipotent power 
in such a manner as he purposed should 
be followed with the existence and en- 
trance of moral evil into the system. — 
Ifor it must be admitted on all hands, 
ttfcit God has a perfect knowledge, 
foresight, and v>_w of aU possible exis- 
tences and events. If that system and 
srenc of operation, in which inffnil evil 
should never have existed, was actually 
preferred in the divine mind, certainly 
die l)eit> is infinitely disappointed in 


the issue of his own operations. Noth- 
, ing can be more dishonourable to God ■ 
i than to imagine that the system which 
is Actually formed by the 'divine hand, 
and which was made for his pleasure 
and glory, # is yet not the fruit of wise 
contrivance" and design. 

VII. That the introduction of sin is, 
upon the whole, for the general good. 
For the wisdom and power of the Deity 
are displayed in carrying on designs uT 
the greatest good; and the existence of 
moral evil has undoubtedly occasioned 
f a more full, perfect, spul glorious disc >- 
very of the infinite perfections of the di- 
vine nature, than could otherwise have 
been made to the* view of creatures. If 
the extensive manifestations of the pun? 
and holy nature of God, and his inhnife 
aversion to sin, and all his inherent per- 
fections, in their genuine fruits and ef- 

! foots, is eitheritself the greatest good, 
or necessarily contains it, it 'must ne- 
cessarily follow that the introduction 
of sin is’ for the greatest- good. 

VIII. That repentance is befor r * faith 
in Christ. — By this is not intended, that 4 
repentance is before a speculative belie t * 
of tlu? being and perfections of God, and 
of the person and character of Christ : 
but only that 'true repentance is pre- 
vious to a saving faith in Christ, in 

I which the believer is united to Chris* , 
add entitled to the benefits of his media- 
tion and atonement. That rcpeiium*'- 
i’s before' faith in this sense, appeals 
1 from several considerations. 1. As 
1 pentance and faith respect different 
jects, so they are distinct exerc .sfs .'K 
the lica;t; and therefore* one int <-n!y 
may, but’ must beflrior to the cl lie. 1 , — 

2. Thfcre may be genuine repentance or 
sin without faith in" Christ, but then* 
cannot be true faith in . Christ withn.it 
repentance of sin; and since repentunr'* 
is necessary in order to faith in Chn-t, 
it must, necessarily be prior to f.drh n 
Christ. — 3. John tlie Baptist, Chn»t and 
Jiis apostles, .fauglit that repentance is 
hefore f.iith. John cried, Uefient , f>r 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand ; inti- 
mating that true repentance was neces- 
sary in order to embrace the Gospel of 
the kingdom. Christ commanded, Pe- 
fient ye, and believe the Gosfiel. And 
Paul preached repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

IX. That though men became sinners 
by Adam, according to a divine c< nsti- 
lution, yet they have and are accounta- 
ble foil no sins but personal ; for, 1. 
Adam's Act, in eating the forbidden 
fruit, was not the act of his posterity ; 
therefore they /lid not sin at the same 
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time he did. — 2. The sinfulness of ’that predominant, it » denominated a fdea- 
‘ act could not be transferred to them J ing horror. Such a horror seizes us .at 
•afterwards, because the’ sinfulness of an the .view of vast and flanging precipices* 
. act can no more be trahsferved from a tempestuous ocean, or wild aad soli- 
. * one person to another than Un act itself, i tary places. This passion is the original 
— 3. Therefore Adam's %ct, in eating 1 of superstition, as a wise and wejl-tem- 
the forbidden fruit, was not the cause y I pered awe is of religion. Horror and 
but only the occasion of his posterity’s | ten'br seem almost to be synonymous; 
being sinners. God pleased to j but the former, I think, refers more to 
make a constitution, that, if Adam re- what disgusts; the lattei;to thfet which 
mained holy through his state of trial, ' alarms us. a % 

his posterity slioulu in consequence Fy^ HOSANNA, in the Hebrew ceremo- 
holy also ; but if he sinned, his posterity nies, a prayer which they rehearsed on 
should in consequence be spnrters like- the several days of the feast o£ taber- 
wise. Adam sinned, and now God naclcs. It signifies, “ save us now or 
brings his posterity into the world sin- “save us, we pray.” There, are divers of 
ners. By Adam's ' sin we are become these hosannas; the Jews call them hos- 
sinners, not for it ; his sin being only th# channoth, i. c. hosannas.* Some are re - 
Occasion, not the cause of our commit- hearsed on the first day, others on the 
ting sins. second, &c. which they call hosanna of 

X. That though believers are justified the first day, hrampu of thfc second day, 
through* Christ s righteousness ; yet his 6c c. Hosanna Kabha, or Grand //o- 
righteousness is not transferred to them, sanna , is a name they give to their feast 
For, 1. Personal righteousness can no of tabernacles, which lasts eight da) . , 
more be tran^erred from one person to ; bdfeaqfce during the course thereof, they 
another, than personal sin.^— 2. It Christ’s r are frequently calling for the assistance 
personal righteousness were transferred gf God, the. forgiveness of their sins, 
to believers, they would be as perfectly and his blessing, on the new year; and 
holy as Christ and so stand in no need to that purpose tlu?y make great use of 
of forgiveness. — 3. But believers me nflt the prayers abo\jf mentioned. The 
conscious of haviifg Christ’s personal Jews also apply th£ terms hosanna 
righteousness, but feel aqd bewail much rahba in a more peculiar •manner to the 
indwelling sin and corruption. — 4. The i seventh day«of the feast of tabernacles. 
Scripture represents believers as rt- | because they apply themselves more 
ceiving only the be fir /its qf Christ's , immediately’ on that day to invoke the 
righteousness in justification, or their [ divine blessing, £cc. 
being pardoned and accepted tor; HOSPITALITY, kindness exercised 
Christ’s righteousness* sake: and this ! in the entertainment of sfrangers. This 
Ss the propejj* Scripture notion of hnpu- i virtue, we find, is explicitly commanded 
tat inn. Jonathan^ righteousness was j, by, and makes a part of the morality of 
imputed to Mephibosheth when David j the New Testament. Indeed, that re- 
showed kindness io him for his father i ligion which breathes nothing but chuii- 
Jonathan’s sake. ■ ty, and whose tendency is to expand the 

Thb Hopkinsians firmly contend ; li ieart, and call forth the benevolent cxer- 
for the doctrine of tlie divine detrees, [tinnsof mankind, must evidently embrace 
that of ^particular election, Idtal depra- ; this practice. — If it be* asked, of whom 
vity, the special influences of the Spirit j is this required t it is answered, that the 
of God in regeneration, justification by 'ftrhci/ile js required of all, though the 
faith alone, the final perseverance # ofj : duty itself can only be practised by those 
the saints, and the consistency between j. whose circumstances will admit of it. 
entire freedom and absolute , depen- | Dr. Stennct, in his discourse on this sub- 
dcnce; and therefore claim it as their [jeet (Domestic Duties , ser. 10,) justly 
just due, since the worW will make dis- , observes, 4 “that hospitality is a species 
tinctions, to*be called Hopkinsiah Cal- j of charity to which every one is not 
vinists. Adams's ' View of Religions'; ■' competent. Put the temper from which 
Hohkins on Holiness ; Eawurds on the (! it proceeds, 1 mean a huiftanc, generous, 
Will, p. 234, 2S2; Edwards on Virtue ; ?' benevolent temper, that ought to pre- 
IVcst's Essay yi Moral Agency , p. 170> |j Vail in every breast. Some are 
181; S/iring’s Xature of Duty , 23; bly poor, and it is not to be expected 
Moral Disi/uisitiofis, p. 40. that their doors should be thrown open 

HORROR, a passion exqted. by an tcv entertain strangers; yet tlie cottage 
object’ which causes a high , degree of of a peasant may exhibit noble speci- 
fier and detestation. It is a jCoirtpoiiud mens of hospitality. .Here distress has 
of .wonder and fear. Sometimes it hasj often met with pity, .and tlie persecuted 
a mixture of pleasure, from which, if an asylum. Nor is there a man who 
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lias ft house 2 to Sleep* in, bof oil 
ncvoletit ‘ 

pefiaoiis i„, , 

tibn^whb -are more especially obliged 
to ltd its particularly magistrates ftr A 
Others in civil offices, who wou)d forfl 
4*e esteem of the public, and 
injure their usefulness, were they libit to 
o&ervb the rites of hospitality.' Minis- 
tew als% and such phristians as jirh 
Qualified by their particular offices in. 

. the church, and their affluent circu in- 
stances, may Be eminently useful in this 
way. -The two grand virtues which 
ought fb be studied by every one, in or- 
der that he may have it in his power, td 
be hospitable, afe, industry and econo- 
my. But it may be asked again, to 
wtaza’is this duty to be practised? The 
answer is), to strangers: but here it is 
necessary. » to* obSei*\e, Jhat the term 
strainers", hath two acceptations. It is 
to be understood of travellers, or per- 
sons who come from ,a distance, and 
with whom wc have little or qp ac- 
quaintance i and more generally of, all’ 
who arc not of our house — strangers, as 
opposed to domestics, Hospitality is 
‘ especially to be practised to the poor: 
they who have no houses of their own, 
ur possess ’few oP me conveniences of 
life, should* occasionally be Invited to 
our houses, and refreshed a* our tables, 
Luke xiv. 13, 14. Hospitality also may 
be practised to those who are of the 
same character and of the same com- 
munity with ourselves. As to the va- 
rious offices of hospitality, and the man- 
ner in which they should be rendered, 
it must be observed,- that the entertain- 
ments should' bt filcntifrl frugal, and 

* cordial . * Geri. xviii. 6. 8. -John xik’3. 
.Luke xy.17. The obligation h to .this 
duty arise from the % fitnw>8 and reasona- 
bleness of it; it brings itl own 'reward, 
Acts xx. 35 1 , Itjjf expressly com man ti- 
ed by God, Lev. xxv, 35, 38., Luke 
xvi. 19. xiv. 13, 14. Rofn, xii. Heb. 

• xiii. 1, ?. l.pet. h% 9. "Wc have mdhy 
striking Cxamjdqi' of hnspitalit) on di- 
vine record Abraham, Gen., xviii/ 1, 8. 

’ Lot, Gen., xix. 1, 3. Job x^xi. 17, 22.. 
jphunnmite, 2 Kifigjs iv. 8, 10. The hoe^ 

, iitahle man mentioned in Judges xix. 

21. Doyid, 2 Sam. vi. 19/ Obudiah, 


p xviii.. 4.* Nehcmiali, Neh. v. 17, 
Waitha, Luke 38. Mary, Matt. 
fe:6,’ 1 3. , -,The -prim iti ve C h ristians, , 
jt ii. ’45, 46. ri*ibci|la and Aqiiila, 
i Xviii. 2*6. Lydih; Acts xvi.* 15, 8cc. 

^ -’Justly, what should have anow- 

•terful effect on ourjninds, is theoon^ 
deration of divine v ndSpibility.— God is 
■ good to alL&hd his .fender mercies are 
: over all Uni wovks. His suit shines and 
•*. - * ” £ . 
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should rem^fifer the exceeding nthes 
Of his gfaCe^n^is.Sihdfiess towards us * 
through Christ Jesus.' Let* its lay jfiIL' 
tliese considerations together, ami xhbi 
ask cursives whether we cap find it in 
ouK-hearts^o, he selfish, parsimonious, 
andinhospftable ? M 1 * \ 

* -HOST; ill the church of Rome,, a 
nqmei'givep Jt6 the elements used in the 
euchanst/or. rather to die consecrated 
.w'afefr which they pretend to offer up 
every day, as, a 1 new host or sacrifice for 
the 4 ins of mankind.’ They pay adora- 
tion (:p the host upon a false presinnp- fc 
tion | that 'the elements are no longer.’ 
bread and Wine, bdtfatransubstanti ated 
into the r^al body arid blood of Christ. 
See Turn's uj*7Tanti ation.-c— Pope 

Gregory IX. ‘first decreed a bell to be 
rung,fts'thfe signal for the people to be- 
take themselves to the adS-aUpn of the 
host- The vessel wherein the hosts are - 
kept ig called the cibory , being a large 
kind of covered chalice.' 

HUGUENOTS, ap appellation given 
bf way of cojitempt. to the reformed or. 
protestant Calvinists, of France. The- 
, name had its risg iu 1560, but authors are. 
not fl agreed as to the cangin and occasion 
thereof. Some, derive it from the fol- 
lowiiigcire'ijmstance : — Qneof the gates 
of the city of Tours is called the gate ,of h 
Fourgon,* hy corruption from feu Heu - 
gon,' l. e. the late Hugon. This Hugon 
was once Count of Tours, according to 
Eginhurtltfs in his. life of Charles the 
Great, and to some other historians. 
He was, it seems, a very wicked man, 
who * by his" fierce, and. cruel temper 
made himself djpadfu& so that after 
his ddafeh he- was v Supposed to walk, 
■about ill the, night beating;aU those, 

lie met’ with ; litis tradition" the judi- ,, 
cions Thiuuias lias -not scrupled , to 
mention f in his histSry; , JD&vila .ami 
other historians pretend that the nick- 
name of Huguenpia vfcis first given to 
the French -Erotes^tants,- .because .they* 
used to m^ct in the night timfc hi subter^ 


raucous viults near; the gatehf Hugon; 
i and what i seems tQ^ countenance this 
opinion, is, (hjfc they, .were first palled by 
c w J&tgw: 



^■.city <&, 
^Uustri- 
r , say that 
■med, be- 


th0‘ name of Ifugyenota i 
Topr*. 

ous* origin to tnp pame, ¥ : 
the leaguers gavtfit to the x 
cause; ^Hey were for keeping, v the'. crown 
upon th^ hdad- tti^» resent lpki.de- 
scended" froiti; Hugh ; whereas 

they were tti* givijtf it |ii:the;JijOUBe of 
Guise, afcf dc^cendeiT from ' CHkr le$ the 
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7 Great. Others' agalp derive it from' all s^ial ancl feenQvofcnt virtue*; a fcHow- 
•Frciich fand faulty pronunciation of thej feeling hr the distresses of another. 
‘ German word klig»io#se*i* signifying ; It is properly called humanity, becuu&e 
' confederates; Shd originally applied y>i there js little or noth ‘-ns nf It in brutes. 
> that valiant pah of the city or Geneva, Jj The social afifcctiOiir* preconceived by 
/which entered into an alliance with the [\ all to be more refined than the selfisJu 
SwLs cantons, in order to t^air.tam their i; Sympathy and humanity are universally 
‘ liberties nir.iiittkt the tyrannical attempts •! esteemed the finest temper of mind: 
cf Charles 111. duke of tsav.iy. These *^:u»d for that reason the prevalence or 
eon Cede rates wen; called 2Z}t»mth'; the social uffccuinis in the progress of 
whence Huguem ts. The persecution '\ society is held to he a refinement of our 
which they hsn e undergone haS scarce nature. A uims’s El. of Cri*. p. lo-k 
its parallel in the hi.stnn of religion. |< vofc i. ; PobirtWt'z 2kr?uonn cm Chr^it* 


During the rt i,yn of Charles L\. and on 
flic /‘kb of August, 137', happened the 
massacre of Bartholomew, when seven- 
ty thousand of tin m throughout France 
were butchered with circumstances of 1 
aggwii nice! cruel; \ . Sei Phils fcCPTio^ 
In V>:/‘k Il«*nn iV. priced the famous- 
crh.-tfif Nrmtz, which secured to tb'*- 
I VoUSsLants the feet: exercise of their’ 
religion.,' This edict -vas revoked by; 
Lew is XIV. their churches wove, then 
razed 10 the ■, rounds their persons in- 
suited by the .soldiery, and, after the 
loss of innumerable lives, tilt) thousand ’ 
■\ ahuide tneu\bcrs of >U'iet\ wore dri- 
\en into exile. In Holland liny limit- 
several pi.us ■. of worship, and bad < 
among them w ‘ine distinguish rrlpir i b- ; 
eis. Among others were hupcmlk 1 , 
Duniom, Dtilx^r, and the eloqiu nt Sun-;, 
rin; the l.uii'r ot whom, in one of* his 
sermons (ser. y. vol. v.) makes the toil-;, 
lowing ii«:e r pi-strophe- to Jhnt ryr.iijl 
Lewis XI Y hr whom tie*) »wtc drr eu 
int»* O' >li': “ And timm dieintfu! print c% 

\\ bom I once Immured us iiu king, hi d 
v bum 1 ) ej rt-pcot as a scourge, hi tlie 
h md of Aim iJiP<*God, thou* also shah 
have a pari u mv good w islm.s ‘ Tlie^e , 
provimes, v'hicU llnu ihroaiopost, but 
which t be in m of the Lord on-Urt**: 
this conning which them fillcst wiih re , 
fin-.ei s, bid iur.itn < a animated with It. re; . 
thOM: walls which C“Ut.tin a thousand 
m.<m rs H d>.- in. iking, but whom tel*. 
P.iom remit rs ; m tonnie, all these. \cv rc- 
M>'ind lamsbctions in 111) favour. God 
grant the laud b mdage that lodes ilu. 
truth !■ "in tlii"o i ) es may fall otP May 
G-nl fbrget the rivers of blood with ’ 
which thou hast deluged earth, and ' 
whj< h thy reign- hath caused to be shed * ; 
— M.iv (had Mot out of his liuok the in- 
jures which, dm*! hast done us; and' 
while he rewards the sufferers, miiy he ,j 
pm don who exposed i tn suffer 1 *j 
(), may Gnu, wlio hath’ m thee tn !i 
u*., and tn the whole chunk, ■ minister 
of his judgments, make then* a dispenser j! 
of hisfiu ours— an administrator of fits ji 
mercy !’* 

• HUMANITY, the ■ trxrcisc of the j 


''\unuy a tiuatrm pf Humanity; Pratt's 
'• Perm on ffuvitnittu . 

: HUMANITY OF CHRIST* is his 
‘ p^v'cssurr; m true human body, and a 
. i me hmmm ^.onl, and which bo assumed 
loj- 4 .bt purpose cf rendering his media- 
tion c- li I’lmd t«v otir salva* i « a. See Jk- 
: srs Gu ills-;. 

«’ HOMILlXTiaN OF C’JIRIST, is 
| that state of nTTOiiicss and disrivs*! Jo 

■ which he voluntarily descended, for the 
.purp"«e of executing his mcOntoml 
, work # 'Fins :.pp*ears, 1. fit fn s hunk, 

■ He was !w»rn of a woir. r — a sinful wo- 
inan; though hr was v, it limit sin. Gal. 

liv. A //oor woman, Luke ii. 7, i;k 
In a jKKtr count village, Ji.-lm i. -Id. 
I*» a stable, an abject place, of a ra 
tur*c vibjcxt to ifibro. iucs. Hub. «i. 9 
hunger, thirst, wearim-sji, ^ain, A:c. — 2 ' 
In his im'Mmfttanci’fi* laid in a manger 
when he was born; lived in omeurhv 
he Jon.*; lime ; probably v ork« d at tlie 
f r,.dt; <d a carpenier: inu) not a place 
vv Iutc 1 o lay hi"> ; *md was fppresv- 
Ad with ji-wcrtv while he went abouf 
; reaching the (jiovpol. — A It appeared 
in hi * n/ irnfton : he was b.adcd with 
i he. (iH vi l :il)ii*i\ e railift.; amioah.mn), 

_ !s. lid. the most LiImj accusations. Mail. 

' xv\i. d>. •'?. uud the ni'^t ignominu’ws 
ridicule, Fs j l. x>bi. o. Matt. x>ii. O^- 
I John v ii. r.3. — i. hi has am l he w-is of- 
t"n tempi "d. Mat*. i\ . 1, ckc. H* b. ii. 

. Ii . j<!. Ue!>. »v. ’J. u*ie\*‘d with the 

•roaches (m<i- nil bin. sell', and wilh 
: s‘)»s and miseries <if others, Heb. .\ii. 

M at. >1. J.V. John xi. A*), was bur- 
■if*d with the 1 Mings of his Father’s 
' e. mu # Ibe fears and uv.proMOus c*f 
Ids w rath, Fsd. x\ : i. 1. Luke xxii. h°>; 

■ Ueb. v. 7.-— / i. Li his (truth, scourged. 
o*’< tvned svilh thorns, reoei'-ed ir.di and 

■ v i'io<\,;r to drink, as id was crucified in*- 
tween t'vo tiiieves, Luke xviii. .h fin 
>J s . Mark .m. 2% 2tu — (>. In b.is /#,/■ 
j'hth not only was h-* *'i‘rn in ac.j‘!>vr 
man’s imus**. but he v as bm ; «’d in ats.-v 
t{ier f ma'i ,< - teuib; fi,r he h « i ? s o tnnb , 
of his own, or Tamil v vca.S' to b».: iute«- 
v< d in, fs. I iii. JO, ter. Mat*, xin. 

'i'Ke Jumiliatton of Christ was iace.-- 

Ff 
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aary, 1. To execute the purpose of God, || ambitions- The adva?Uat*e$ of humifa 
and covenant engagements of Christ, ]\ ty arc numerous: 1. It is well pleasing * 
Acts ii. 23, 24. Vsnl* ad. h, 7, 8. — '2. To I to God, l,Pet. iii. 4. — 2. It Jins great in- 
fulfilthe manifold tvpcs and predictions^ faience on U* in the performance of all 
of the Old Testament. — >>■ To satisfy , other duties, praying, hearing, converse, 
the broken law of God, and purchase ! flee.—. 3. It indicates that more grace 1 • 
eternal redemption for us, Isa. liii* lid). 1 shall be ghwi, Janies iv. f>. Ps.- xxv. y. 
ix. 12, 15. — 4. l*o lento us an unspotted ■ ■ — <1. It j»iv>i \ ■. es the souKn great trail- 
pattern of holiness and patience under, 1 ipiiilily and < ontentrnent, Ps. Ixix. 32, 
.suffering. Gill's /tody of J Ms. p. (if*,, 3.1. — 5. It mal.es us patient and resign- 
vol. ii. /iroivn's . Vaf. and Rev. Religion , , cd under afflictions Job i. 22. — 6, It en- 
fl. 357 ; Ridgfefa Body of Dir. rpi. 4#. uhlcs ns to exercise* moderation in every 
HUMILITY, a disposition of mind: tiling. To obtain thin c vadlmt s/xirli 
when in a pc > sou has a low opinion of 1 t.;<? should r> member, 1. The example 
himself :uid liis advantages. It is a ■ of Christ. Phil. ii. 6. 7. d.. — 2. That Jiea- 


hr.wli of Lite n,a* worship, or of experi- 
niepl.d r< Ughm and godliness. It is the. 
of ft r.t «»f diwnc gran* operating on the 
sud, md always characterises the tun. 
Christian. The heatlun ph’b- '-pliers 
were so little urminiuled *,ith 'ins \ ir- 
tue, that they had J»* o j c 4 I'*** it : what 
they mount by the woitl we u'-e, was 
meanness and baseness of mind. To 
consider this grace a little more parti- 
cularly, it may he observed, 1. Tlvi hu- 
mility chics nut oblige a man to wmng 
tin* truth, or himself, b\ enicnn'niv; a 
meaner or won- opinion **f himstlf 
than lie deserve;.. — 2..X'nr ch-es ii oblige 
a man, right or wrong, to give e\en 
hodv else the preference to himself. 
A wise man 1 cannot heliexe himself in- 
ferier t*.> the ignorant imihitsMe ; nor the , 
virtuous man that he is not v» good as] 
those whose lues aie \ icious.- — Mar' 
does it oblige:.' man Join at hiimeil' with 
contempt in his words or actions: n 
looks more like nfit cl. it ion than liuimlilv, 
when a man sty.s such tiling’ in his ow n 
dispraise as others know, or he lnmsiif 
believes, to be false: ami'.t is plain, aNo, j 
thn* this is often done merelv as a bin* ■! 
to v.atcli the praises ot ol In i s. 1 Iunuht v I 
consists i. In u( y i atu ib'it iut; to oursei*. cs 
an;, excellence or good which wo lme 1 
not. — v. fij not ov' i -rating any th'.ur; we 
do. — In i taking an iinn • Kift «t« ■ d , 
light in • -■ Ives. — p In 2n »t .'iv-iei' mg 1 

»uo!voi‘i'i x v ,v.ds i, ot I'pinlhv or a. ,. »i : 
than b« i ip. *s I-'* ip -. — ). In ,m in w . ; 

t 1 'Ui’ null/ impel u*' '.'oils ,.n.l . 
sins,-. 7. In ae .jibing ••.11 v.» •Vru- .md , 
arc :o toe giMcr *f c ■ ' 

wR n - VI i. He the m- de. t\ i 1 .■ 

our m»p. ,,r.iin a. . iie humble man wi.i ] 
C'ons'der bis ie»i‘, .t!)i]ilies, .••■haractf'r, 1 


! ven is a]iiacc: of humility, Kev. v. 8 — 3 
; That our sins m e numerous, and deserve 
; the greatest punishment. Uarri. iii. 39. — 
■ i. 1‘hut lumiiiilv is the way to honour, 

| lVo\ . :*\i. 18. — 5. 'Hi 't the greatest 
. promises of good are made to the Ihiiih 
i hie, Is. iiji. la. hi. I IV-t- V. J. I\s, 
Ushii. (>. Mat/*/ v. 5. Grove/ a Mor. 
I /'hi/. uJi. ii. p. 28f>; Jveun^a Christian 
! /ejn//rr.\ ol. n scr. 1; IVatt# on Ifn - 
; Ruifer\‘ Christian Direr font, 
\ . 1 . p. -1V0 ; 1 fate's Conr. p. 1 10 ; tiilt'n 
] Body of p. .151, \ul. iii. Il r tu ,rr 9 » 

: *Vc. iv. ser. 3 

" IirsiUNl), duties of. See Mar- 
aiAi.i- S ' v n-.. 

lU'SMTl'iS, a party of reformers, 
the follow ers of John I In John I loss, 
from whom the Hussites take theii 
, name, w. v s born in a little village in Ho* 

! hernia, cuJWI liuss, and lived, at Prague 
;iu i he higliest reput at k>u, both on ar- 
eoiint of tile sanctity t.f his manners and 
i ih<* purity of hU doctrine. Tic xs :i v di^* 

, tinguished 1)\ his uiicmnmnu erudition 
, anrl el<i,|ueiice ; and* performed ;.t the 
| same rime the fund ioos^cf jirolessor ot 
! »li\ inirv in the nnivemiry, and of onl ; - 
nsuy ]Mstor,in the church of that citv. 
He adopted the sentiments of Wicklirte 
anil the Waldenses ; and, in the year 
Mur, began (.jicnly to o])pu«e and ]>rearh 
against divers errors in doctrine, as wt 11 
as corruptions in point of discipline. th'Mi 
n Iipiing m the church. 1 loss likewise. 
endea\ oiired to the utmost of his power 
to withdraw the university of Prague 
fcrni the jurisdiction of (hegorv XII. 
whom the "king of Bohemia had hitherto 
.U* know Fudged as the tiae and lawful* 
In id of t'u- church. This occasioned 
.1 violent vtUTci between the incensed 


function, &c. and i ct ac«‘oicl...i'l\ . — j. i atciibisl" p of Prigtie and the zealous 
P*' Uic modesti of mi r jiursuit^. We ! n fonner, .. bin the hitler inflamed and 
si i ; ill not aiur at any tiling above our J augment - ‘ i "<■!*■ day to day, bv his ]>a- 
^'.nsia-Mi, bn f ])V(der a gr, ! to .. ;•■/•.«{ ; j tin ‘tie e\i 1 r nations against the court of 
u.ti'n . — 3. I* H'ill < X])i\ ss .isilf hr the -j Home, and t:ie corruption that ptvvaij- 
n »k -ii of ■Hir co e.'Tsation and oeha- ,i cd among the sacerdot.il order. 

T . *.or: . shall not be tonuacious, ohsti- r riiere were other clmunstaucf > that 

r .1'.* ior.*aid a disoeubJiited, of ; contributed to inflame the resentment 
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'■nftlie clergy against him. He adopted jj on his knees s»antj portion's of psalms 
the philosophical opinions of the Heal- 1! looked steadfastly towards heaven, and 

. ...4 _ s..1 I *,.-,1 t U 1.. . tt 1 .1 , , 


*• ists, mid vehemently opposed and evyn 
^.persecuted the Nominalists, whose 
^’number ami inilucnrc were cnnsklo**- 
uble in the university of.lhvgne. I/e ji 


i and 

repeated these vyortls : “Into ihv hands, 
O Lord* do 1 commit my spirit; thou 
hunt icdcenied me, O mosi good and 
faithful God. Lord Jesus Ghnst, assist 


aTght of three sn )1 rages usurped by ur 
latter, the Germans withdrew from 
S Vague, and in the year 1409 lounded a 
new' academy at t.eipsic. This event no 
sooner happened, tlia.** Huss began to 
inveigh, with greater freedom than he 
had done before, -against the 'dots and 
corruptions of the' clergy ; and m re- 
commend in a public manner the wri- 
tings and opinions of VVirkliffc, as far as 
they related to the papal hierarchy, the 
despot'sm of the court of Rome, and 
the corruption of the clergy. I leiicc an 


also multiplied the number of his ene-ij and help me, that with m firm m\ pi t- 
mies in the year 1-108, by procuring, ■* sent mind, by thy most powerful gnu o 
through his own credit, a’ sentence in i| I may undergo this most criul and !gno- 
favour of the Bohemian^, who disputed .1 minions death, to which 1 am condemned 
with the German* concerning the mim- j| tor preaching the truth ot thy most holy 
her of suffrages which their respective :| Gospel.” When the chain m;js put 
nations were entitled to in all matters ij upon him at the stake, he said with a 
that were carried by Election in this;; smiling countenance, “My Lord Jesus 
imivcrsHy. Jn consequence of a decree ji Christ was hound with a harder chain 
obtained in favour of the former, which ij than thi« fur m\ sake, and whv should f 
restored them to ilteir constitutional | be ashamed of this old rusty one 

When the Faggn^ were piled up lo his 
very neck, the duke of Boa aria was ol- 
ficiutin eji-Migli to desire nim to abjure, 
v.js i4uv^ u l never preiclicd 
any doctrine iTmi evil tendeuev ; and 
what I taught with my lips, 1 seal with 
m\ bl'Hid.” He Raid to (lie ov congener, 
“Are, \ !.• i ruing .to bum ?« Jn 

one ccimirv you Vv'ul have a r.ivu>i yui 
can neiiiier roast nor boil ” b he wei e 
prophetic, he must hate meant Lv.tb.T, 
w ho liad a swan thr his arms The f n v 
wa** then applied to the f-'ggnts; whop. 


accusation was brought against him in Jt'ne mm\r sang .i hymn villi so lend 
the yiar Mb), before the tribunal of •! and diet rf.n a \< ii.e, that Ik- was hear.* 
John XX1JI. by wlicm lie was solcnfr.lv j through al’# the cracklings «»f the o"ii • 
expelled from the communion,, of the j; bustih'lcs and tlie noise of tin* multitude, 
church. Notwiihstiiniling tips scnii nccii Atki^t hi; voice was cut si ton, after Ik 
ol e ^communication, he prf.ceed.ed to j bad uttered, “ Jesus (Trim, fioii Son M 
expose the Romish church wall a for-.; '.he living God, have mm*-' 'pun snf-'* 
biude and zeal that were almost uni- , «M he v»a.s consumed in a most misv ia** 
-.civilly applauded. * 'Mi- manner. The duke of Ikiv -mu or- 

'I’M, eminent rwn, 'whose •piety was ■ dcnxMhc e>c*< ubnuer to ibr»«w .ill the 
e jnally since re’and fervent. though his 1 mavtvr’s c loti i ns intotlTe dames: alter 
aal was perhaps too violent, ami Ids J which his «c-Ik w were •■arefully collect- 
prudence not always riramupect, was ed, and cast into the Rhino, 
summoned to appear before the council Rut the c. itise in which th.is eminent 
of Constance. Secured, as he thought, 1 man was engage d d'd net die with him. 
irom the lage of Ids enemies, bv the ■' 1 Its disciphs adhered to their master"* 
site conduct granted him !>v the unpr- daa . ru.es alt; r ids death, which broke. 
n*r Sighjiinind for his jnuMie*' tu (h.u- 


e.nnce, Ids residnnee in that place, and 
Jiis return lo ids own country , John Jlusx 
oIk j Vc( 1 tlie onler of the council, and ap- 
peared before it lo demonstrate Ids in- 
nocence, and to prove that the charge 
of his having deserted the <'!mrc.l! I if 


out into an « pi n v. a*’. John '/.iska, *i 
Ilohi-inian knight, in himsclt 

1 at r ’ie li *ad of the ilu .sites, v.’ho weie 
■ mow bee ome « very efinsirUTub!*- pa’tv, 
| and Jlu e>^eif the dt sp» tic yoke of S'gis- 
, mund, who jiad tu r iu*«l their br t * lnxn 
' i:i the most barban ins m:\iuur. /a- 


Koine was entirely groundless, flow- was Miyo ederl l»v Ri;ocopiu.s m the yi *u 
ever, bis enemies so far prevailed, that, •' 1 1*-1. Acts of baibarity were commit*ed 
by the most 1 scandalous breath of puijlic i on lioth sidts; for uotwilhsimubug the 
faith, he was cast into prison, declaml .j ii*rer.u.r ileal »le oppos*' inn biiwuii ’i'*- 
u herd ic, because he refused to plead ,j religious sentiments o! tlie romending 
guilty against the dictates of his eon- 'putties tM-y high :u*vcd n ’Ids one. 
science, in obedience to the council, ai:d jjlmm^le prin* ipb-, llmt !! ■» is innocent 
burnt alive in 141.5 : a ' punishnw nt '! and luv.fn] to p« iseiMii- m.-i excirpate 
which he endured with unparaUcled ^ with bre mu! sword the i «u n.u » of the 
magnanimity and resolution. When h»* ( ! trnr rei.gioii; and mu Ij rlmv reri pro- 
caine to thu place of execution, he fell j! rally a|»pt-yiv<! lo Cci-'h ’lies: 
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commotions' in a great measure subsided ideas of hi#:, glfiry;- and sfjoijvs us hh£ 
bv the interference of the council of Bn- ; handy-' work: We cfUmot have any "' 
sil, in the year 1433: . ! ideas of invisible things till they 

The Hussites, who were divided into pbmted out to us by revelation : and as ' 
two parties, viz. the Caiixtincs and the we cannot kjunv them immediately , 1 
TaboritCs, spread over all Bohemia, and such as they arc iu themselves, after 
,1 lungary, and oven Silesia and Poland; the manner fli which we know sensible . 

, and there arc, it is said, -some remains objects, they most be communicated to : 
"of them still subsisting ifi those. -parts. n^ by' the mediation of sijch things as wc* ‘ 
Ik-ough ton's Diet. Middiet arts 'Evan.* already comprehend. For this reason 
JHhglv ol. i. Moshelnfs Ere. Hist. lithe 'Scripture Cs found ft> have a &n- 
HlHTdllNSONlANS, the followers Jjguage of its 1 own, which does not consist 
wf John Hutchinson, who was born in of words, but of signs or figures taken 


.'Yorkshire in 1674, In the early part of , 
hisjitv lie sci ved the. duke of fconrirr>ct ! 
in the capacity of steward; and in the 1 
cuir.'O of his travels from place to place j 
emplosccl himself in collecting fossils.’ 
\l r e art* told that the large and noble j 
collection bequeathed by Ur. Woodward ' 
to the l Jim ersity of Cambridge wa- ac- ; 
tuallv made by 'even unihrly' 

obtained from* him. In 1724, lie }»iili- ( 
lishedthe first part of his curious book, | 
rallied Moses** J'rivdfna, in w hirli he; 
ridiculed Dr. Woodward^Natimfl 1 Ti<- j 
I dry ot the liarrh. and exploded the, 
doctrine of gravitation established in : 
Newton’s IVmcipia. In 17.27, he 1 mb- , 
lished a second part? of Mn«* s\ rrin- , 
oipiu, containing tiur principles of the i 
Scripture philosophy. From tins liihiy 
to * liis death "lie published a volume 
every year or two, which, with the! 
manusmpls ho left behind, were pub- S 
lifted in 1 r I >i, 1 1 1.2 volumes Svn. On 
the Monday before Si is dcatli, l)r. Me.ol ' 
urged him to be bled ; .savin"-, pleasant - • 
lv, “1 will soon send von to Miiics,” ■ 
meaning ins studies; lint Mr. Ilntrhi-i- .. 
sen faking it iu the literal sense, an- 'j 
Rwcred in a muttering t«W, “ l believe, '! 
doctor, you will; 1 * aiui ( was so dh pleas- ! ' 
ed, that he dismissed him for another ; 
.ph}simu; but he died in a few day s j. 
after, August 2i>, 1737. ' 

It appears to be a hading ^c-irt ‘ * icnt *' 
nf this denomination, that ail our ah-us i 
of divinh-, e termed from the ide * in 
nature,- nature is a standing oir-jj 
lure, and S-'ripture an application of 1 :,o j 
sever A parts of the pit turn to draw mp ■, 
to, ()<• the great things ol D-d, in ord< r 'j 
to i el'onn our incur d c.oiK , c;p-' , ins*. T i 
rp\ e this poiiu. they allege, that the i 
captures deviate the mm able tiling « ; 
of GodJ) om the j\ r motion of the world ; 
art chart y seen, bring unite t stood bu i 
i hr things which ore to ode y cvui his* 
/ ternaf fiower and Godhead, Itmn.i. 20. ; ; 
The keuvrw must (fee ‘are God's righ- 1 
/.'out ) less and truth vi t ougrt Ration |i 

•■f the sttbi/v, Fsal. Jxxx’-v. A. .And in ■*{ 
snort the whole system of nature, in one 
voire of analog}’, dec hires and gives ns J 


j ffiiin visible things : inconsequence of 

I which the world which we now see be- 
(comes a sort of commentary on the 
' maid of God, and explains the world in 
! which we believe. The doctrines’ of the 

I I hvirtirm faith aye attested by the whole: 1 
; n an i ml world : they art* recorded in u 
1 language which has' never been con- 
Iftiurided.; they are written in n text' 

■ which siiaJl liewr be corrupted. 

' r n ie Ilutchinsomans maintain that the 
. great m\ stery of the tiinitv is conveyed 

■ to our uhdei'standiiigg by ideas of sense ; , 
‘and tliat the created substance (f the 

air, or heaven, in its three-fold agency 
! nf fire, li^lit, and spirit, is the enigma of 
i the one essence or one Jehovah in three 
persons. The unitv of essence is ox hi-’, 
■bit fd by its unity of substance; the tri- 
• mtv of ‘conditions fire, ‘light, and spirit. 
Thin the one substance of the air, or 
heaven in its three conditions shows the, 

. uiiitx in trinity ; and its three conditions 
in or nf f^ie -substance, the trinity in 
unitv. For (says this denomination) if 
we consult the writings of the Old and 
New Testament, we shall fiVld the per- 
sons of the Deity represented under the 
uann's and characters of the three ma- 
terial agents, fire, lie ht, and spirit, and 
their aaions expressed by the actions 
of these their emblems. The Father in 
called a consuming fire; andhis judicial 
proceedings iit spoken of in words 
likjj denote the several artkm^ of fire, 
J'huvnb is a comn'nmg fire — Our God 
is u ronsu ndiig f re, Dent, iv. 24. Heb. 
xii. ’ H J. 1'hr S^»ii )ms the name of light, 
and his pu; »f\ ing actions and offices art* 
desrrilKxl ht \/orrls which denote the 
.actions and offices of light. He is the 
true ightgehich ligfiteth vvery man that, 
cometh oi to the woriclj John i. 9. M;iL 
ex 2 . The Comforter has the name of 
Spirit ; mri his aiemating and sustaining 
olliccs are ch v cribcd by words for the 
acti' ns rnul offices of the material -spirit: 
\l a actions in i he, spiritual economy ar/u 
agri '’able to his tv po in the lrtturiil 
economy; such as inspiring, impeding, 
cirivjuij,' leading. Matt, lb 1. The pUi- 1 
josopluC' System of the Hiktchinbufii;uu^ 
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*b derived from the Hebrew Scriptures. ! him he -explains to be a hieroglyphic of' 
The truth of it r<?sts on those 'suppnsi- j| divine const ruction* or a sue red imaged 
£ions. 1. That the Hebrew language !to describe, as far as. figures could go, 
was formed under divine inspiration, 'the humanity united to Deity: and so 
■either all at once, or at different times', !he treats iff several other words of si- 
as* occasion required ; anc^that the l)i- lj milar import. From all which he con- 
■'vine Being 1 had a view in constructing j 'chuU th that the rites and ceremonies of 
St, to, the various revelation* which ;hc jj the Jewish dispensation were so many 
in fill succeeding times should nifike in j| delineations ol Christ, in what he was 
Unit tangiCftc » cwseqmmtly, tlpit its j. to be, to do, and to suffer; that the 
words must he the most^iroper and do- !| early* Jews knew them to be types of 
terminate to convey .such tmtlis a» the’.! Ids actions and sufferings ; and, by per- 
Deity, during the Old- Testament rtis- jjiurfniiig them as suohj weie so far 
petisatiou, thought fit to make known to ' Christians both in faith and practice, 
the suns of men. Farther than this : .j The I Iutchinsnnians have, for the 
til at thu inspired penmen of those ages ! most part, been men of devout minds 
tit least, were under the guidance, of ,i zealous in the cause of Christianity, 
’heaven in the choice of words for r<$- :j and untainted with heterodox opinions, 
“cording .■what was revealed to them : : i which have so (fun divided the church 
therefore that the Old Testament, if • of (’In ist. The names" ot Rmnainc, Bi~ 
the language bo rightly understood, is :j sin p Horne Jku-khurst, and others of 
the most determinate m its meaning of 1 tinsdcnoiniiuUTOjwii! be long t stemmed, 
“uny other book under heaven. — 'l. Tlmt.j both for the piety they penhessed, and 
‘whatever is recorded in the Old r l\ sin- : tlte good tbi \ have been the instru- 
ment is strictly and literally true, aUj' Wents ofprottiotingamougtjtrmaiikind.— 
lowing only for :i few common figures j Slmufil the reader wish to know move 
of rhetoric: that nothing cent nr) to : |of the philosophical and theological 
truth is accommodated to vulgar up- j. opinions of TWr. Hutchinson, he may 
prehensions. .consult a work, entitled An Abstuu't 

In proof ot this the Ilidohjnsomans-jnf the Works of !fo]m Hutchinson, Ksq 
argue in this manner. The primary .i Kclinmivgh, lrs.h*’ See also Jove* a 
and ultimate design of revelation is in- |j jAfr of Ihsho/i Home, edit. Jones's 
deed to teach men divinity: but in £ub-il 7 lories; Spearman's Inquiry , p. 1200— 
wsrvicncy tp that, geography, history,; ?7:>. 

and cjl ivonoj ogy, are occasionally ii.trii-;| HYMN, a song or ode in honour of 
duced ; all which an.* allowed to be iusL \ the I)i\ ine Being. St. Hilary, bishop of 
and authentic, 1 There an* aVn inmnne- !■ Foicticrs, is said to have been the first 
rablo references to things of nature, and ;; who composed hvnms th !** sung in 
descriptions of them. If, then, tl** tor- ! chun lies, upd was followed 1>) St. Am- 
mer arc just, anc^to be depended on. jj [hnse. Most of those in the Roman 
for the same reason the latter ought tojbrevlan werc # conipos<*l by Frudentius. 
be esteemed philosophically true/ Far- :|The h}hni« or uli*s of the ancients ga- 
ther: tbc.v think it not unworthy of ‘jiKTtillv consisted of tlm-e sorts ot stan- 
God, that he should make it a socnnihivy ||z.is, one of which was sung hy the band 
end of his revelation to unfold the so ji as they walked from east to west; uno- 
crets.of his works; as the primary was Jther was pei formed as they i*cturned 
to make, known the mysteries of Jus na- j from west t o c ast ; the. third part was 
Sure, and the designs of his grace, that ii si mg before the ‘altar. The Jewish 
men might thereby be led to admire and || hymns were accompanied with trum- 
aflorc the wisdom and goodness which ||pets, drums and cymbals, to ' assist the 
the great Author of the universe has ji voices of the Levitcs and the people, 
displayed throughout all his works. \nd |i \Ye hav $ had a considerable number of 
as our minds arc often referred to na- j: hymns composed in our own coujitiy. 
vuyal things for ideas of spiritual truths j! The most esteemed :p*e those of Walts 
it is of great importance, in order to, j Doddridge, Newton, and Hart. As to 
conceive aright, of divine* matters, that selections, few arc superior to ' Dr. 
our ideas' of Che natural tilings referred Kipp on’s and Dr. Williams’s. See 
to be strictly just and- true. ’ i'Fsalmouy. n 

Mr. Hutchinson- found that the He- j HYFOCKISY is a seeming or pro- 
brcwScriptujvshai; sonic capilul words, jfessiqg to he what m truth and reality 
which lu? thought had not been duly j w<? j^re not. It consists in assuming "a 
considered and understood; and' which, j character’ which we an* conscious’ docs 
he jm endeavoured to prove; contain in j not belong to us, and by which we in- 
fheir radical meaning the* greatest and , tcntipnally impose upon tl\c judgment 
moat cbiftfortable truths, The chcru - i and opinion of mankind concerning us 
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.. The name is borrowed from the Greek I) nifying substancp or. subsistence,' or that* 
longue, -in which it primarily .signihes winch is put aid standi under jmoeber 1 
the profession of a stage phtyei 1 * , which thing, and supports it, btfing Its, base,; 
is to express in speech, habit, and ac- gtound, or foundation. Thus faiifh is 
lion, riot hjs own person and mariners, the substantial foundation of 'things < 
but his Whom he undertakes to repre- hoped for, Heb. xi. 1. 'J*hc Vord’.is’ 
sent, ' And so it is; for. the yery essence Greek, ftrarfirri, compounded of £*.?, 

’ of hypperisv lies in apt imitation amide- huIk under; and w, a 6to/* I^tand, 

* cpiJt; m acting the part of a member of \ I exist, q. d. “subsistentia. It likewise 
Christ without any saving grace. ' Tlu* j signifies confidence, stability 1 , firmness* 
hypocrite is a double person ; he has 2 Cor. ix. 4. ’ It is also used fpi; person, 

\ One person, which is natural ; another, { Hein i. 3. Thus’ we hold that there is» 
-‘which is artificial: the first he keeps to J lint one mature oi* essence in God, but 
hinfself; the other he nuts on as he three hypostases or persons. The word 
doth his clothes, to make his appcaiv has occasioned great dissensions in the 
ancc in before men. It was ingeniously ancient church,' first among the (1 reeks. 
Said by basil.. “ that the hypocrite has and afterwards among the Latins ; but 
not put off the old man, but put on the an end w r as put to them by a synod held 
7inv upon it.” Hypocrites have been Alexandria about the year 362, at 4 " 
dh idea into four sons. 3. The worldly which St. Athanasius .assisted; from 
hypocrite, who makes a profess/mn of i which time the Latins made no great 
religion, and prctejfe religions, niplt f saying three hypostases, nor 
merely from worldly considerations,, e Grx*k ut three persons: The hy~ 
Matt. xxjii. .5. — 2. The legal hypocrite, , _ '(tl union is the union of the hiv- 
who relinquishes his \icious practices, | man nature of Christ with the divine-* 
in order thereby to merit heaven,** 1 tile 1 Constituting two natures in one person, 
at the same tiule lie lias no real love toj and not two persons in one n&tur. , ax 
God, Kom. x. 3. — 3. Tip* rrange/icul [ the Nestor jans believe. See Jtsus 
. h) r pocrite, whose religion is nothing j Cun 1 st. 
more than a bare conviction of sin ; who ! HYPSJSTAK1I, {formed from hWm, 

rejoices under the idc/i that Christ died “highest,”) a sect of heretics in the 
for him, and yet has no desire to live a fourth century ; thus called from the 
holy life, Mdtfrxiii. CO. 2 Pet. ii. profession tliOy made of worshipping 

The enthusiastic hypocrite, Who has an the Most High God. 
imaginary sight of his sin, and of Christ; [ The doctrine of the Ilypsistarians 
talks of remarkable impulses and high ; v,;* an assemblage of Paganism, Juda- 
feelings; and thinks himself very wise j ism, and Christiana}. — -They adored 
and good while lit Ihes in the most : tin? Most Itigh God with the Christians; 
scandalous practices, Matt. \iii, 39. 3 i but they also revered fin.* and lamps 
Cor. xi. 14. Cr*ok on Hypocrisy; j with the Heathens, and observed the 
Drcoetlcgou’x fyrmon oil Ps. Ii. ’6. i sabbath, arid the distinction of dean and 
Grove's A/or. VhtL v«vl. ii. p. 353. ; unclean things, with the Jews. The 
South's Svr. on Job \iii. 13. vol. 10 ; ( Jhpsistavii Imre a near' resemblance Ut 
Jkllamy's R*lig. Del. p. IG6. i the Knchitcs, or Mcssaliuxis. 

HYPOSTASIS,, a term literally sig-!‘ 


& j. 


I \COBITES, a sect of Cl.rUthms in] with respect u< purgatory, and prayei's- 
Syria and Mesopotamia; calif.:’ j, for the deed, they arc of the same opi- 

eitlu-r fr;»m Jncd». ft Syrian, wljo lived i yum with the Greeks and other eastern 
.in the reign of tin. emperor Mauritius, j, Christians. They consecrate unleaven- , 
or from one Jacob, a monk, who fiou- 1 ed bread flu? euebamt, amt are 
rished in the ) ear 550. against confession, believing that it is 

Tfyc Jacobites are of two sccr<«, some ! not of divine ins itution. * ‘ 

following the rites of the Latin church, JANS&NISTS, a sect of ttie 'Roman 
end others continuing separated from Catholics in France who followed the 
the church of Pome 1 . There is ulfo ii opinions, of Jansenius (bishop of Yprpsy„< 
division iinu.nr the hater, who have* two' and doctor of divinity of tjm universities* 
rival patriarchs. As to their belief, !| of Louvain find. I)ouay,J ii$ relation to 
th':y hold but one nature in Jesus Christ : •] grace and predcstinatiwu 
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'][ in the year 1640, th€ktwoim'i\ncnities Hbujl, in wKjcli lie condemned the five 
l: iust mentioned, and paKicuVariy father] propositions of Jansciihis. However, the 
'•■Molina and father Leonard ^ Ccljus, [I J anscuist* 'affirmed that these propose- 
thought fit to condemn* the . opinions of , tions were not to Ik found in thus book ; 
the Jesuits on 'grace and tree will, ; but that some of his enemies having 
This having set the controversy on. foot, caused them to be printed on a sheet, 
Jansenuis opkposedto the doctrine of tfie inserted them in the book, and thereby 
Jesuits the sentiments of St. Augustine* deceived ‘the pope. At last Clenu^t 
.and wrote a treatise on graces which he XL put an end to the dispute by his con- ■ 
entitled Augustinus- This treatise was stitution of July, 17, 170.5, in which, after 
\ attacked by the Jesuits* who accused having recited the constitutions of his 
Jahsenius of maintaining dangerous and predecessors in relation to this affair, he 
heretical opinions; and afterwards in declared, "That, in order to pay a 
164?, obtained# of Pope Urban VI n. a proper obedience to the papal con, stitn- 
foiroal condemnation of the' treatise tions concerning the present question, 
wrote by Jansenius; when fho partisans it is necessary to receive them with, a 
of Jansenius gave out that this bull was respectful silence.” The clergy of Pa* 
t spurious, and compost d by a person fn- ris, the >ame year, approved and ac- 
tively devoted to the Jesuits. After the ccpted this hull, rind none dated to op- 
death of Urban VII J.. the affair of Jan- pose it. This is the famous bull Uni- 
sertWm began to be more warmly con- genitw s\ sq^ called from its beginning 
trove^cd, and gave birth to a great with the wof i 'rffljmgmitiis Dei J<Vm's y 
r number of polemical writings concern- &c. which luis occasioned so much cou* 
ing grace; and what occasioned some Fusion in France, 
mirth, were the titles which each payty It was not only on account of their 
gave to their writings : one writer puli*- rmrmtrmg Die doctrines of Augustine, 
ltshed the Torch of St. Augustine; that the. Jesuits were so imbiltevcd 
another found Snuffers of St. Augux- against them; but that which otFendod 
tine's Torch; and rather Vcron formed f j the Jesuits, and the other creatures of 
A Gag for the JansctiLifs, &c. In .the :j the Roman pontiff, was, their strict 
year feo, sixty -eight bishops or Franco j piety, and sc. vert: moral discipline. The 
subscribed a letter to pope Innocent X. \ Jansrnists cried out ajraipst trie cOrmp- 
to obtain an inquiry into and comRJuina- { tions ilic church of* Rome, and cona- 
tion of the five following propositions, j plained. tliat neither its doctrines nor 
extracted from Jansenius^ Augustinus: \ morals retained any traces of their for- 

1. Some of God’s- commandments arc ! mcr purity. They reproached the clergy 
impossible to 1 be oh scried •by the rigli- j with an universal depravation of s-enti- 
teouS, even though they endeavour with i meats and manners^and an entire fo r- 
ail thci% power to accomplish them. — gel fulness of the dignity of their c-ia- 

2. In the state *f corrupted nature, we i; ractcr and the duties of their vocation ; 

are incapable of resisting inward grace, j! they mismyd the linen l iousness of the 
— 5. Merit ami 'demerit, in a state of 'j monastic orders, and insisted ujion the 
corrupted nature, do not depend on a |i necessity of reforming their discipline 
liberty which excludes necessity, but on ;; according to the rules of sanctity, r,b» 
a liberty which excludes constraint. — A. !, stincncc, and sclf-deui.il, that were ori- 
The Semi-pelagians admitted t)ie n c- 11 finally prescribed by tlicir respective 
cesyty of an inward preventing grace ! founders. Thev maintained, also, that 
for the pei formance of each particular ! the people ought to be carefully in- 
act, even for’ the beginning of faith; 1 stmeted in ail the doctrines aiafprc- 
but they were heretics in maintaining ' cepts of Christianity: and that, for this 
that this grace was of such a nature that I purpose, the Ilolv {scriptures and pub- 
the will of man was able either to ve- lie liturgies should be offered to thoT 
sist or obey it. — 5. It is Semi-pelagian- « perusal in their mother tongue;? and, 
ism £0 say, that Jesus Christ died, or i finally, they looked upon it as, a matter 
shed his fyood, for all mankind in ge-l'of the highest moment to persuade all 
neral/ r ' . '■ Christians that true piety uid not cor*- 

In the year 1653, the pope appointed sist in the observance of pompous rites, 
a congregation fbr examining .into the {i or in the preform mice of external acts 
dispute relative to -grace. In this con- i. of devotion, but in inward holiness and'- 
. gregation Jansenius was k condemned;!; divine love. 

and the bull of condemnation published '! ^Notwithstanding '• he above-mentioned 
' in" May, 1655,. filled all Dip 'pulpits in ii sentiments, the Jansenists have been 
, Paris with violent outcries and alarms Ij accused of superstition a ad fanaticism; 
against the Jansenists. ThH.be year 1656,!. and, on account of their severe disci- 
pupe Alexander VJI. issued out. another |( pline zuld practice, have been denomi- 
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. nAted kitfoiirtitv. ' Tt is'mUl* that they j cel 'toy a revolution, which, in* Yi% <le+\ ' 
made repentance* consist chielh iu those ] privod. Bardanfftof the imptuiaftohromv 
voluntary sufferings which the trans- ■. The- dispute, however, .brake out JWith • 
pressor inflicted upon himself, in pro- redoubled fury.uuder Leo the. Iwmriun? 
portion to the nature of hL crimes hml*.! yrho issued out via edict in the year 726* 

’ the degree of lii> guilt. Thev tortured abrogating, as gome say, the worship of 
and macerated their bodies by painful j images; and ordering all -vthe fmaget* ' 
labour, etfccssh c abstinence, continual ; except that of Christ’s crucifix ion; to be 
prayer, and contemplation: nay, they removed Out of the churches ; but, ac 1 - 
carried these ausiorities, it is said, to so cording to others, this edict only pro- 
high £ pitch, as to place merit in them, ,j hi biting the paying to them any kind ot 
ami to consider those as the. sacred vie- St adoration or worship. This edict oeca- - 
'tbm of repentance who had gradually sioned a civil war, which broke out in 
pm an end to their da\ s by their execs- " tlu r inlands of the Avchypclago, and, by 
sh e rbstmrnce and labour. Dr. I law eis, j; the suggestions of the. p firsts and monks, 
however, in his Church History, (voj. vataged a part of Asja, and afterwards 
iii. p. -K'd seems to form a more favour- reached Italy. The rh il commotion-* 
able opinion of them. “ I do not,” says and insurrections in Italy wi re chiefly 
in-. 11 readily receive the accusations f .promoted l>v the It oman pontiffs, Gro- 
th.it Papists or Protest anu h:i' r e object- . gory I. and II. Leo was exCom mimic li- 
ed to them, as over rigorous and fan: 1 - tf d : and his subjects in the Italian pro- 
tic in their devotion w hi admit jiinces \iolated their allegiance, and 

many things might. hi: bluineable: a j rising in arms, either masyaered or 
tincture of po]a n might drive them to , banisiied all the emperor's deputies and 
]>ush monkhh austerities too l.ir, and officers. In coir sequence of these pro- 
wcretly to plan; , »e,mo merit in movtifi- rredings Leo assembled a council at 
cation, wl lid i thev in general declaim- / (htiistantinople in 7o0, which degn led 
od; yet, with all that cm be said, surely.'! Gcrmanus, bishop of that city, who was 
the root of the matter was in them. :1 a pation of images; and he ordered all 
When I read Jansen hi s,*or his disciples \\ the images to be publicly burnt, and in- 
Pascal or Qucsnel, l how before such i, flirted a i ariety of severe punishments 
distinguished excellencies and confess !' upon such as were attached to that ido- 
tliCLTi tm- brethren ; shall J say my fa- j iatrows worship, lienee arose two fac- 
thers? Their principles are pure and I'! tions, one of which adopted the adora- 
eviingolical ; them morals formed upon jj tinn and worship- of images, and on that 
the apostles and prophets; and their il account wan! called iajnvdhli or inco- 
ccal to amend and convert, blessed with ' tiuhitrrc; and the other maintained that 
eminent success.” j| such worship was unlawful, and that 

IHKK1 A NS, a denomination of east- i> nothing was more worthy the zeal of 
orn Christians, which dome their name ■. Chrisir.ius Lli.ui to dullish anrl destroy 
from Iberia, a province of Asia now i! those .statues and pictures which were 
called Georgia: hence they are also ■■ the occasion of this gross idolatry ; and 
called Georgian*. Tlieir tenets are said lucre they were distinguished tov the 
. to be the satiu with those ot the Greek " titles of n -nno-tnachi (from f.*vy image, 
church; which sec, -jand J contend) and imnoc/a^-e. 

1CONOCLASTF.S, or IcoNoci.as- j The /.cal of Gregory II. in favour- of 
VA, breakers of images : a name which i[ image woisliip was iiot only irritated, 
the church of Koine gi\ es to all who « e- j.- hut even 'surpassed, bv his successor 
ject the nv v r images in religious ir d- [| Gregory III. m consequence of which 
. ters. Tin- word is Greek, formed fr .* [j the Italian proxinces were torn from the 
tivuv iri'jfio, and xX^itov rmrpere, •*..<> '} Grecian empire. Constantine, called 
break. ’ In this sense r »t • :dv the re- '! ('opionmiiiK, in r.»4, conveited a council 
formed, but some of the eastei.i cffmrrh- *i at Constantinople, regarded by the 
cs;^re called 7CO/'oc/ t .4^y,.ind i ^tcenn.i. . Greeks :is the seventh ecumenical 
toy them heretics. ■ s opposing the wor- council, which solemnly condemned the 
ship of the images of God and the saints J| worship and «.se of images. Those who, 
and breaking then- figures and rep re,- j m ..withstanding this decree of, the coun- 
senr?.fk)iis in churches “ j cil, raised commotions in, t lie state, were 

b'he opposition to images began in | severely punished, and ncwjows were 
Greece, xmder the reign of Rardanes, Il dnactc a to set bounds to the violence of 
who was created emperor of the Greeks II monastic rage. Leo TV. who was riecla* . 
a little after -the commencement of the red emperor in 775, pui'stted the same 
eighth century, when the worship of I measures, and had recourse, to the eper- 
them became common. See Tmagk. Rat cive inlluence of penal laws, in order to 
the tumults occasioned by it were quell- [ extirpate idolatry out of the Christian - 
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church Irene, the wife of Leo, poison- ! Orthodoxy, The Latins were generallv .■ , 
cii her husband m 7HjD ; assumed the) of opinion* that images might he suffer- ' 
-'"reins of tl\e empire during the minority, ; ed, as the moans of aiding the memorv 
of 'her son Constantine ; Ind hi 78t> sum- j of the taithfub awK.f railing to their ix> 

4 muned a rouncil at Nire, in Bithviiia, j membrance the pious exploits mid vii* . 
known- by the; name of |fie Second .Vi- tonus actions of the persons whom they 
- ewe CodnciL whicii abrogated the -laws represented ; * but tliey detested a(i 
ami derives against ‘the new idolatry, thoughts of paving them \ he least marks 1 
restorer! the worship of images anil of of religious homage or adoration. The 
the cross; and denounced seven* piimsli- j council of l* ins assembled in 824 by 
inentx against those* whA maintained that Loins the Meek, resolved 10 allow tjie 
God was the only object of religious ado- use of image-? in the churches, but se- 
ration/ In this contest the Britons, ( ier- .vcrelv prohibited rendering tlienr reli- 
m;*ns, and (.bu^ls. were of cpinh'ii flntt gibus' *' worship : net oiMrless, towards 
images might he lawfully continued in; the conclusion of this, century, the Gal- 
churches; Uil-they considered the wor- ’i bran Ungv began to pay a khid of re* 
ship of them as highly injurious ami of- ! lie rats humane to the images of saints, 
fensive to the Supreme Being. (’ha'jje- j and tlft'iv example was followed by the 
* inrvpie distinguished himself as u media- | ( lennnns ami other f ations. How- ever, 
tor in this controversy: he ordered four j the Iconr..-hisifK still had their adherents 
books concerning images to be compo- 1 amour- tho^airins; the most eminent of 
feed, refuting the reasons urged by the j whom was blslic'p of Turin, 

NicciK* bishops to justify the \v orsliip of j who, in ,S2:>, ordered all imago;?, and 
images, which he sent to Adrian, the j even the cross* s to be <\iM. out of the 
KoiW.-i pontiff, in 7y0, in order to hi- i cluirche-!. an«l committed to the 11. ones; 
gage him to withdraw his approbation jj unifhe wrote a treii'i'-e, in wh:« h hediv 
of the derives ol the last ( oimcil of Nice. |i cl.urd both against tin use and v.omhip 
' Adrian wrote an answi r ; and in 72*1 a jl of tin m. lie < oinleiuiiod relics pilgrim- 
council of dOO bishops, assembled by age-- to the Ilojy Land, and all v ox ages 
Charlemagne, at bVimetort, on the to the tombs of saints; and to his wr’h- 
IVlaine, confirmed the o]>inion contained tin;; and labour* it was owing, that the 
in the four books, and solemnly con- city of 'I’uviu, and tin Sill ucenfr count iy, 
demned the worship of images. • was, tor# a long time after his death. 

In the Greek, church, after the banish- much, less infected with superstition 
meat of Irene, the controvyrsv concern- than the other parts of tiurnpe. The 
ing images Broke out anew, and was ear- cojitnn ersy cuinu i ning tin: sanctity of 
ried on by the contending parties, during ; imaa.es was again revived bj Leo, bishop 
the half of the ninth century, with van- i of Chalcedon: in the Uth century, on 
nus anil uncertain success. The* empe- [ occasion of the emperor Alexius’s con- 
rov Is ic.cphorus uppisirs^igwn the whole verting the figures of sil\ cr that adorned 
to have been an enemy to this idolatrous the portals yi the clftnvhes mto money, 
worship. His *>ulxe. c sor, Michael Cum-, in older to supply the csigencies of the 
palates, surnamod Rhun^ahr^ potroni- .state. The bishop obstinatelv mu Intain- 
zed and encouraged it. But the scene j edthat lie had been j:;u-Kv oF sacrilege; f 
Changed on thy „ accession of Leo, the I and published a treatise* in which he. af- 
Armeynw, to the empire, who assem-i Sinned, that in these images there, re-* 
bled a council at Constantinople, in 812, j ddrd an inherent sanctity * and that the 
that abolished the decrees of the Niceiic ; adoration of L'lirhtiaus ought not to be 
council. Ills successor, Michael, * mi- | confined to the persons represented by 
named liulhn.% disapproval of the iw»r- ! these images, but extend to the images 
ship of images, and liis son The^ihilus j t!u ,n selves. Tin: emperor assembled u 
treated them With great severity, llmv- ,i coimcjj at (V-n.aautinoplc, which deter- 
cver, the empress Theodora, after his mim d t!mt the images ojf (Tirist and of 
death, and doting the minority of her the saints were lobe honoured only w ith 
.son, assembled a council at Constantino- ' dative worship; and that the iuvoca- 
plcln 842, which reinstated the decrees tarn and worship were to he addressed 
of the second Nicenc. council, and on- to the sainis only, as the seirants 
.coitraged image woj’shij) by a law. The Christ, and • n account of their r* Inlion 1 
council ludd at tlic same place under to him as U.eir master. lici',<li-»sati.shcd 
Pnotius, ■ in 879, and reckoned bv the with these absurd .md supta'-tila-is do- * 
.Greeks the eighth general coimeif, con- cr^iims, was sent into banishment. In X)u>, 
firmed and veil owed tlie Nicene do- western church, the woi slop of images 
trees. In commcmuratioD of this .conn- was disapproved, ami -opposed by seve- 
dl, a festival was instituted Ivy the so- val considerable parties, as the Petro- 
perstitious fr recks, called \\\c tfcast of brussians, Albigenses, Waldcnsts, &c- 


■ * 
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length this, idolatrous practice was [ ' sound ; and at the same time cites not' 
aliolisheci inxnany parts of the Christian ! thoac alarm iof conscience which, the 

■ world hv the reformation. Sec Image. [ eruptions of bolder .and .fiercer emotions . 

' IC ( ) KQL ATR/E, or IcoxolatkHs,; often ocv:‘sion.’v Logan' % Scrmom^oL . 
-those ’ who , word j ip imhge^; a name j i. ser.4. Rlairli Srrmoti*, 4. 

’ which the Iconocketr-s give to those of*! Idler, rd 1. i. p i\5 t 17 1, 172. Cowfier’s 
the Roihufh communion, on account of | Poems, 228,- i. auod. Johnson'* ,, 

their adoring images, and of rendering | Rambler, vol. ii. p. 162, 16# ’ . * • 

to them the worship only due -to (iod: ! IDOLATRY, the worship o£ idols, 
The . word is formed .from ux&v, image, l or the act of ascribing to things and per- >. ■ 
' ■ 'and teTpeiJSB, 1 worship. , : Sc£ last qrticlo, sons, properties which are peculiar to - 
j'fcflS article Image: -i God alone, llie principal sources- of 

IDLENESS, a rcluctanry to be cm- | idolatry seem to-be the extravagant ve-' 
ployed in anv kind of work. The idle j| nendiou for creatures and beings from 
man is in every view both foolish and ij which benefits accrue to men. Dr.Jor- ’ 

■ criminal. “He neither lives to Clod, to j| tin says, that idolatry had four privile- , 
tlie worid, nor to himself. He docs not ges to boast of. The first was a venc- 
livn to (rod, for he answers not the end : ruble antiquity, more ancient than the 
for which ho was brought into being. , Jewish religion ; and idolaters might 1 
Existence is a sacred trust ; hut he who j 1 have said to the Israelites, Where was 
misemploys and squaude»*s it away, thus •’ vour religion before Moses and AbrA- 
ix v comeh treachei\)Us A *^^is Author. ’i barn ? Go, and enquire id Chaldea, and 
Those powers which should be employ- , there you will find that vour fathers 
va\ in his service, and for the. promotion '■ served other' gcH.Ls.-r-2. It was 'wider 
of his glory, lie dormant. The time i spread than the Jewish religion, it was 
which should be sacred to Jehovah is | the religion of the greatest, the wisest, 
lost; and thus he enjoys no fellowship !j and the politest nation* of, the Oal- 
■with God, nor any waj devotes himself !< deans, Egyptians, and Phoenicians, the 
to his praise, lit; lives not to ilic world, parents ofjcivil government, srnd of arts 
nor for the benefit of Iris fellow-crea- ij and sciences. — 3. It was more adapted 
tures around him. While all creation is i' to the bent which men have toward 
full of life and activity, and notching | v : *,ible and Sensible objects. Men want 
Stands still in universe, he remains J gods who shall go before them, and be . 

‘idle, forgetting that mankind are con- I! among them. God, who is everywhere 
nfectccl bv various relations and mutual !| in power, and no where, in appearance, ■ 
dependencies, and that the order of the j, is hard to be Conceived. — 4-. It favoured 
world cannot be maintained without • human passions: it required nomorajity : ■ 
perpetual circulation of active duties.! its religious ritual consisted of splendid. 
lie lives not to himself. Though he inm- \ ceremonies, revelling,, dancing, noctur- 
glnes that he leaves to others the dmd- ' nal assemblies, impure and .scandalous* „ 
gerj r of life, and betakes himself to cn- ii mysteries, debauched priests, and .gods, 
joymeut and ease, vet, in fabt, he has no j! who were both slaves an (l patrons to all 
true pleasure. While he is a blank in j sorts of vices. * f 

society, he is no less a torment to him- i] “All the more remarkable false relir 
self ; for hej who knows not what it is to j; giotis that have been or are in the worldj 
. labour, knows hot what it is to enjoy recommend themselves by one or other 
“ He shuts the door, against improv euv-nt ! of these four privileges and characters. 1 *’ 
of everyth ind, whether of mind, body, orj 'Hie first objects of idolatrous wor- 
fortune. Si* >rh enfeebles equally* toe J ship are thought to have been the sun, 
bodily and the mental powers. K s j moon, and stars. Others think -that an* 
.character falls into contempt. Disord v*f , j. gels were first worshipped. Soon after 
coinusion, and einbaiTas«-meni mark Iris 1 the flood we find idolatry greatly pre- 
whole .sit* union. Idleness is tim hi lot to ■, vailing in the world. Abranain’s'fathcr’s 
a variety of other vices. It undermine-. family served .other gods 'beyond- the 
every virtue in the soul. Violent pas- ;■ ri\cv Euphrates; and Laban had idols 
sions. like rapid torrents* run tin ir which Rachel brought along with ficr. 
OPUjrse: but after having overflowed ji In process of lime; noted patriots, or 
their t anks t their impetuo A' subsides : !' kings dccr.i*ed»n rimnls of various kinds, 
bift >u)th* especially when u -s habit* ml, plants, stones, ai.d, in fine, whatever 
is like the, slowly-flowing putrid stro im, people took a fancy to; the} 7 Idolized. 
which 1 stagnates in the marsh, breeds flic Egyptians, though high pretenders 
venomous animals and poisonous plaifis, to wisdom, worshipped pied bulls; snipes, - 
and infects writ h pestilential vapourct the leeks, onions, 6c c. r Hic Greeks -had 
whole country round it. Having once about 30,000 gods. The Gomcrians de* 
ririmed the soul, it leaves no part of it ified tlicii; ancient kings t nor were the ' 
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.ChaUIefliis,Roni:ms,*vUimcsf,&c. a whit !} 3EU0 Va 1I ? one of the Scripture' 
ies? absurd. SomeyiclifcaHhc most na-ir names of God, and peculiar to him, 
^ni^afhxniohsbyTtiurs^nn^ multitudes : J nifying the llemg who is self-existent, 
-oftherr neighbours frnlt children, tinder and gives existence to others. Hie ’ 
"pretence of ancrifi^higlhetiVto their god. I^nume is also given to Christ, Is. xl, 
Sqme nations of G^rm^w, Scandinavia,;! and is a proof of his godhead, Matt, i 
anti Tartgry* imagmeef that violent jj S. fs. fn John xii. 41. The Jc id so 
death m war, or by, seltVniUider, wastin' jjinrat a veneration for this name that 
proper method of access, to the ‘future f the \ left off the custom of pronouncing 
enjoyment of their gods. In fcmfyter J it, whereby its’ true pronunciation was 
<tirm(s f about 64,080 persons were sacyi- !i forgotten. Thbv believe that whosoever 
deed at the derlu jition of pne " lolatroUs knows tlie tme pronunciation of it can 
temple in the * apace pf four days' in ,j not fail to be beard of C 
America. T^eHebrefvs never hart any JESUITS, or the Satiety of Jr sun; a 
idols of their own, but tl pted Jj famous- religious order or the Romish 

those of thejnations around. Hr j Church, founded by Ignatius Loyola, a 

ration which the Rapists pay to the Vir- j Spanish knight, in the sixteenth centu 
gin Maryland other smuts and angels, : rv. The plan which this fanat”' formed' 
and to the bread in the sacra mem; the i of its constitution and laws, was <ug- 
cross, relics,, and images, lays a foumkt- j gested, as he gave out. by 'the immediate 
tion for -the Protestants to charge them } inspiration (4 Heaven. Rut, noiwiih- 
with idolatry, though they deny the { standing tJln, MgTi pretension, his design 
charge- It is. evident that the$ worship ] met at first with violent opposition, The 
them, and that they justify the worship, I pope, to whom Loyola bad applied for 
but deny the idolatry of it, by distin- I the sanction of l\is authority lo confirm 
gnishing subordinate trom s afire we war- ! tin? institution, referred his petition lo a 
ship: the one they call hitria , tlu* other j committee of cardinals. They r« presen- 
Julia: but this distinction is thought by I’ ted the establishment to he unnecessary 
many of the Protestants to be vain, Fu- as well as dangerous, and Paul refused 
tile, and nugatory. to grant his' approbation of it. At; List, 

Idolatry luitf been divided into met a - Loyola removed all his scruples, by an 
phorival and proper. lJy metaphorical offer ’which it was iinnnssime fur any 
idolatry, is meant that inordinate low. , to f resist. lie proposed, that ho- 
of riches* honours, and bodily pleasures, . sides the three vows of poverty, of r 
whereby the passions and appetites of ! tity, and of monastic obedience 
• men are lhaile “nperior'to the will of I are common to all the orders < 

God; man, by so doing, making a god of j lars. the vnepibers of his society liquid 
himself ai.dliic sensual temper, 7 Vo- | take a fourth vow of obedience u the 
per idolatry is giving the divine honour j; pope, binding themselves logo w hither- 
to another. Tlyp objects qr idols of that l| soever lie should conmiar.fi for the ses 
honour which are given are either per- 1 vice of religion, anti without requiring 
donah i. e. tjp* idolatrous themseh e«, any tiling rrom the holv see for their 
who becbnic their own statues; or in- support* At a time when the pupal 
temal, as false ideas, which are set up , authority had received such n shock by 
in the fancy instead of God, such as fan- j t He revolt of so many nations from the 
s eying God to be a light, flame, matter,! Romish church, at a’ time wjten every 
See. only here, the scene being internal, j part of the popidi system was attacked 
the scandal of the sin is thereby abated ; I with so much violence and success, the 
or external) as worshipping angels, the j acquisition of a body of men, thus pern* 

. sun, stars, animals, &c. Ttnisnn on Mo- j liarlv devoted to the see of Rome, ami 
iatrif; , A. Youtj 0 on Idolatrous Cor t- 1 whom it might set in opposition to all 
- rupMM; Ridtneifs Body of I) to. qu. ! its enemies, was an object of the highest 
106. - Felts Idolatry of (Greece' and I consequence. Paul, instantly perceiving 
Borne; StillingJteeJs Idolatry of the] this, confirmed the institution of the Jc- 
CJiyrch of Rome ; Jor tin's .Vcr.vo 1. vi. ] siiits by hi-, hull; granted the most .am- 
,s$r. 18. ' ■ i pie privileges to the members nf 

JEALOUSY is that particular unea- ) society, and appointed Loyola to be the 
jsiuess which arises from the fear that j first general of the order. The event 
some rival jimy rob us of the o flection of j fully justified Paul’s discernnunt in ex- 
one whom we greatly love, or suspicion pecting such beneficial consequences to 
.that he has already done it. The first the see of Rome from this institution- In 
sort qf jealousy is inseparable from love. le$s than half a century the society ob- 
, before it i« in possession of its object; tained establishments m every count ry 
the latter is unjust, generally mischiev- that ad hero 1 to the Homan Uatholic 
OUS and al ways trout jlesomo. 1 church ; its power and wealth increased 
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■anlazingiy 1 ; the iiximf>cr- of irs members [jlicy .Could notfadito inipj-css its charqir- 
f occame great; thcirchaructcr as well |ftiT on all its’ m comers’ of the order, and 
; as accomplishments were still greater ; i; to gyve p ueculia c force to all itsopej'ji- 
‘ 4 and the Jesuits were celebrated by the If tinus; There hi ‘-i riot been, perhaps, in 
friends and dreaded by the titennep of jj the annals of mankind, any example of 
the Romish faith, as the most aide anti !; such a perfect despotism exercised, npt 
enterprising order in the church. - ' i over monks shut up iii the ceJLte of a con- 
2. Jesuits, fjbjnt of the order nf~— 1 vent, lmt over men dispersed among hll 
The primary object of almost all the; the nations of the earth’. As the const!- 
. monastic, orders is to. separate men from ■ tutious of the urejer vest iu the general 
, tba world, and from any, concern in its !| such absolute dnnflnioh over all itsinetn- 
nffulrs. Tn the solitude and silence of hers, they carefully provide for his ba- 
ttle cloister, the monk is called to work j; mg perfectly informed with respect to 
out his salvation by «*.\traord inary acts); t he character anrl abilities of his suh- 
pf mnrtilhvtinn and pit ty. Me is dead jj jects. Fa cry novice who offers himself 
to the world, aiid ought riot to mingle in [j as a candidate for entering into the or- 
5ts trun vie tions. Me Can be t if no benefit 'j der, is obliged to manifest his conscience 
'to mankind but by his example and b\ jjto the superior, or a person appointed 
Ins ] umv ers. On the cuitrun, the Je-j by fiim ; and is required to confess not 
suits are taught to consider tin mselvcs I; only his sins and defect*, but to discover' 
as tunned for action. The v;i re chosen | the inclinations, the passions, and the 
soldiers, bouiid to cxerrThrrffist Ives c/.n - 1 bent of the soul. This manifestation 
timially in the service of Mod, and of tlicj must be •renewed eyerv six TySnths. 
pope, iiis vicar <»n earth, Whatever i Each member is oirected to observe the 
tends to instruct the ignorant, whatever j words and actions of the novices, and 
f usy to verlaim nr oppose \he![are bound to disclose every thing of im- 
enemies of the Jicjly see. is their proper j! ponance concerning them to the s* pe- 
. object. b'hat they may have full leisure jj rior. In order that this scrutiny into 
for this active service, they are totally !j their character may be as complete as 
exempted from those functions, the per- !j possible, a long novitiate must expire, 
formance of which is thV* chief business jj during which they pass through the sc- 
of other monies. Tlu*)' appear jn no, vend gradations of rank. in the society ; 
processions: they practise nonrigorous jj und they must have attained the tg.Il 
austerities ; they do not consume one jj age of thirty-three years before they 
half of their lime in the ^(petition of te- -j can be admitted to take the final tows 
dious cilices; but they arc required to j bv which they become professed mem- 
attend to all the transactions of the | her*. *Uy llio.y* vai ions met hpds, the su- 
worldon account of the influence which j periors under whose immediate inspcc- 
these may have upon religion : they are i tion the.- novices are placed* acquire a 
directed to study tne dispositions of per- ji thorough knowledge of their disposi- 
sons in high rank, and to rqlthate their ;i tions and talents; end 'the general, by 
friendship; and, by the very conslitu- ji examining the registers .kept for thfa 
tion and genius of the order, a spirit of |j purpose, is enabled to choose the instru- 
actlon and intrigue is infused into all its jj ments which his absolute power can 
members, i employ in any service for which lie 

o. Jcwii*. fieculiarities of their fiotfry i; thinks meet to destine them. 
nnd #&7ic?\7/i/p?/r^-OthtT orders are io jj 4. Jesuits, fir ogress of the /tower and 
be. c.r iiw.de ch! as voluntary a'-soc.iatio«»s, ■ in/luejicc.of — As it was the professed 
hi whuh, whatever affects the wimb'li intention of this order to labour with 


botfy, is u-gulatcd by the common >».i- ,■ unwearied zeal in promoting the salsa- 
fi*age ( f all its members. But Lojola'i tion of men, this engaged them, of 
full of the ideas of implicit obedient <, /coriyse. in' mam acti\e Tunc Lions. From 
which lie had derived from hi militm ■ their first mxUutioii, thev considered 
profession, appoinkd tli.it the govern- ; j the education of. voutli as.their-pqculiav 
mei.c of !iis order .jiould bi nurOlr mo- , province* tlu;y ajnhed at being spiritual 
n arc hi cal A gi.net al chosen for life, by it guides and confessors ? they p readied 
deputies from the several provinces, 1 ! i frequently iif order* tb instruct the peo- 
jvvscwscd power that was supreme and j pie; they set nm as missionaries to con- 
jiidepeiyleiit, extending to every pjr«>on 1 veil unbelieving i.itions.' Before the ex* 
and to every case. To his commands jj i)iratiou of the sixteenth Century, thc-y 
they Wei** required tt> yield not only ,'j had obtained the. chief dircctiwi of the 
outw.irdi obedience, but to resign up io ,j education of youth in tfvery Catholic, 
him the inclinations of their owrt wills, Ij country in Europe. 'They had become 
and the sentiments of their own under-' 1 the confessors of almost all- its mo- . 


fttiiadiiige. Such a singular form of po- Jnnrchs; a function ^of no small import 
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tancti la any reign, but, imdyr a weak f| independent empire, subject to the so* 
prince, * superior to; iflat . of r minister^ defy alone, and which, bv the .superior, 
They were the spirfttjal guides of al- f excellence* of its constitution ami police, 
most every person- e mile nEtm* mult or j' could sc;u*cely ha\ e failed to extend its 
power thev possess* dltlie highest lie- j dominion overall the southern continent; 
gvee of conhclpnce and lite vest with the, of America. With this view, in order 
papal courts as tlve , most zealous and j to prevent the Spaniards or IhirtngUcse 
.able champions, for 'its authority; they] in the adjacent settlements from icqui- 
possessed, at different periods, the di-' ; rui h - any dangerous influence over the- 
nrtiou of du 1 most, considerable courts ; pepplu within the limits of the province 
in Europe; they mingled in’ all affairs, j, subject to the society, the Jesuits 'a- 
and took part m every intrigue and jv- ;dca\ouml to inspire the- Indians with 
volution. But* while they thus udvaii- jl haired and contempt of these nations: 
red. in power, they increased alsi* in ]j they cut off all intercourse between 
wealth ; various expediedts were devi- j| their subjects and the Spanish or l J nrtu- 
sccl for . cli’din^ the’ i5d i^ation of the vow ijguosc settlements. W hen they were 
of poverty. Besides the sources of ij obliged to admit .my person in a public 
-wealth coni men .to all the regular clcr- [J character f»*om the .*/’ :.irir*£ f , 

• gy, the Jesuits’ m>ssc , s. t e(l one widely fcus j vernmeuts tlu r did not permit him Lu 
peculiar to themselves. — Under the >i bav e unv corn .rxrdion with their sul*- 
pivtcxt of promoting the -sue — jj jet ts; ‘rm^ no Indian was allowed e\< u 
’their missions' and of facilitating ..... ! to enter th$'«nys* where tlu >e ^rangers 
supptirt't of their , missionaries, they oh- 1] resided, imhss in the proem ■_ ofaje^nir. 
taiued a special license from the Vonvf . In order to render any <‘oumuui;r.ainn 
of Home, to tradewilh the. nations which \ between them as difficult as possible, 
they laboured to convert: in come- j; tin* inchisiiionsly avoided ghing the 
qu'cncc of this, they engaged in an ex-'j: Indians suiv knowledge of riv Sp'iT.UK 
tensive and lucrative commerce, both'; or of am other European language; but 
iii the East and West Indies; the v !' encouraged* the different tribes which 
opened warehouses in different.' parts of i- they had civiliv.ed to ucqunv a certain 
Europe, in which they vended their '! dialect of the Indian tongue, mm I lab<mr- 
Govmuodities. Not satisfied with trade* i ; ed to make that the universal lai'gurs^r 
alone, they imitated the example of jj throughout their dow^fiious. As *u , 1 | 
other commercial societies, rind aimed •; these jfrecautions, without milhurv 
nt obtaining settlements. Tltev aerpu- ■' t» "ce, would have been insufficient i * 
red possession, accordingly, of the large have rendered their empire '■euire and 
and fertile province oHAirnguav, which permanent, they instructed theh; sub- 
stretches across the southlrti continent ,‘l jects in tin; European art of war, and 
of America, from the bottom of the ■' formed them into bodies cnmplcmh 
mountains ot’ Polosi to the confines of j- armed, and well disciplined. 

. tlie Spanish and^oiiugiu ?e settlements I; 5: Jesuits, /tern ic fyi/v effects of thte 
on the banks oS the river lie la Plain. 1 order in ciiif society. — Tin nigh it must 
Here, indeed, ft must be confessed, they :»be confessed that the Jesuits cultivated 
were of sen io ■ they fouml the jnhabi* ; the studv of am u nt litirature. and con- 
. lants in a slate iutle ’different from that !• trihuted much towards the progress of , 
which takes place among men when I: polite learning; though the\ have pr - 
they first begin to unite together; stran- duced eminent in.K'. r-. in cv« ry branch 
gt rs to the arts: subsisting precariously . of science, and can boast of a number of 
by hunting or fishiig; and hardly uc- ingenious authors; yet, unhappiiv nr 
c|iiainted with the fir.st principles of sub- mankind, their vast influence lias’l.c.n 
ordination arid gov eminent.— The .ft:- | ! often exerted with the most fit a 1 effects, 
suits set themselves to instruct and ci- !’ Such was tlu* tendency of th.it disnphi’e 
yilize these savages : tJiev taught them : ! o! •served bv the society in forming its 
to cultivate the ground/ build houses, j members, and such the fundament d 
and brought them to live together in ; j maxims in its constitution, t lint c. r v 
villages, kc. They made them taste the j] Jesuit was taught to regard ihr i-ca - 
sweets of society, and trained them to ij rest of tlie order as the t apilal ubiiri to 
arts and manufactures. Such was their ij which ev’ery consideration was to he 
power meiqtht'm, that a fiiw Jesuits vm-ifieyd. As the pmspcrilv of the 
presided over .some hundred thousand ,i order was intim.-p lv conmch-d with 
Indians. But even ’in this meritorious ; the preservation «»f Die pupal am horitv, 
effurt of the Jesuits for the good of I thfc Jesuits, iidlucnced bv tin* same priii-* 
manlcind, the geniua and spirit of their j ciplc* of attachment to the inieitjit of 
order was discernible: tlu y plainly] their society, lrtve been tlu* most zeal- 
aimed at establishing in Paraguay. ftn[ ous puti-ons cf those doctrines which 
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.tend' tpejtait" ecciesmsti&I power <sn i wVm<Wt>ers’, thtyrefit&^.tfipip^ice , 
the ftiins of' civil- government." They phem when It^Jp^ed.by'cbUrts rf jus- 
have attributed to. the court of Rome a if tire.; amhbya prange solecism- to poli- 1 
jurisdiction sxa extensive and absolute as icy/the civil pettier in different countries, 

■ was claimed bv the most presumptuous J authorised or cilmived at th& establish- 
pontiffs in the dark ages. They have 1 rr '~ r * nf '"•**» ^ vvW<i '■ 
contended for the entire independence 
of ecclesiastics on the civil magistrates 

■ They have published such tenets ron- 

■ Cermng the duty of oppnfcimf princes 
Who* wove enemies of the Catholic faith, 

■: hs •countenanced the most, atrocious 
Crimes, and tended to dissolve all the 
ties which connect subjects with their 
rulers. As 1 lie order derived both re- 
. .nutation and authority from the zeal 
with which it stood forth in defence of 
■the Romish churHi against the attacks 
of the reformers, its members, proud’ of 
this distinction, June considered it as m event, it w.is impossible to attain, 
their peculiar function to combat thc.j The pernicious effects of the spirit 
opinions, and to check. Vltf ifi’ogress of „ and constitution of this, order rendered . 
the Protestants. They lm\ c made use |! it early obnoxious to some 1 of thtf'prin- • . 
, of e\ cry art, and have employed every J fipal powers in Europe; and gradually 
weapon against them. They ha\c set brought on its downfall. There is a r<v 
themsclyes in opposition to every gen- j, markable passage in a sermon pveach- 
tle or tolerating measure in tln-ir fa- :|ed at Dublin by Archbishop Brown, o 
vour. The v luiVe incessantly stii'i'cdi^ i long ago as the fear 1551, alid which 
against them all the rage of ecclesiasli- i! may be considered almost as prophetic 
fill and civil persecution. Whoever ,j It is as follows: “But there are a new 
recollects the events which have hap- 1; “fraternity of late sprung up tvho call 
pencil in Europe during two centuries, | “ themselves Jesuits, which will deceive 
will find that life Jesuits may justly be • man»y, much after the Scribes ami 
' considered as responsible for most of /.“Pharisees’ manner. ■ Amongst the 
the pernicious effects arising from that 'i “Jews they shall strive to abolish the 
corrupt and dangerous casuistry, from (“truth, and shall c*>me very near to do 
those extravagant tenets concerning ec- |. u it. For tlnjse sorts will turn them- 
clcsiastical power, and from that in tole-'." selv.es into several forms; with the 
pant spirit vvhi^h have been the disgrace ! fa heathen, ahoathenist; with tlie atheist, 
of tlie church of Rome throughout that .“an atheist with th<j Jews, 4 a Jew;' 
period, and which have brought so <c with the reformers, a reformade, pur- 
many calamities upon society. ' !| " pusely to f know your- intentions, your 

6. ’ Jesuits, downfall in Eurn/n *. — :i “ minds, your hearts, and your inclina- 
Such Were the laws, the policy, and the “ tions, and thereby bring you, at last; Irv 
.genius of this ' formidable order ; ■ of “ lie like the fool that s.ud in his heart, 
which, however, a perfect knowledge !> there was no OoclJ These shall bo, 

■ has only been attAinabl^ of late. E;. “ spread over the whole world, shall be 

rope hud obwed, lor two centime j “admitted into the councils of princes, 
the ambition md power of the order, !“ and they never the wiser; charming 

.but while it felt mhny fatal cl Verts of “of them, yea, making yom\ princes ■ 
this*, it nmld not fully discern the can- reveal their hearts, and the sccveur 
sea to whirl: they wore to bo imputed ,! therein, and yet thev not perceive' it;' 
It was nivu quafuted with man* of the 1 “ which will happen from falling .from 
singular regulation in the politic, d c/m- . the law of (toil, by neglect of fulfils- 
stitutior* or gov own.. <it of tlie Jesuits, “ ling the law of God, and by winking' 
which termed the inL-p rising spirit of “at their sins; yet, in the end, God, to 
iitacigue that distinguished its members, \ “ justify his biW,' shall suddenly cut off - , 
juid elevated the bodv itself to such a', “this sudet* , jevin by the hands of 
Weight of pm>. cr. It »\ as a fundamental •, “ those wlm have most succoured them, 
maxim with the Jesuits, from their and made use* of ihe|h ; so that at the' 
first institution, not to publish the rules ;i“ end they shall become odious to all 
of their oilier : these they kept eont>‘:ii- jl " nations. ’ They shall be • worse th r an 
cii pj an impenetrable mystery. They j!" Jews,' having no resting place upbti * 
never communicated them to strangers,,! “earth; and then shall a Jew have; 
nor evm to the greater part of their jj “ more fa\ uur than a Jesuit.” This, 
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tution and laws* W, ere. concealed w r ith:&; 

, solicitude which alone was Si good rea- ' 
j son tor having excluded them. During; 
tin* prosecutions which have been ‘car- 
ried op iigiuust /hem in Portugal and 
Frfuipe, th,e Jesuits have been So incon- 
ride fate as to’ produce tlte mysterious 
vohipes of their institute. By the? aid 
( of these authentic .records, the princi- 
| pics of their government may be deli- • 
j; m ated, and the sources of their power 
«j investigated, with'a degree of certainty 
,j and' precision which, previous to that 
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i * Vi ! ipjtiaiv 'prtSSagfc seems 0 ? T be accotn- ,tioft$, whlchtfie New T estflfment' wifit&ts , r 
, r plished; , The. cmp£rdr £lrarles V. saw lay <k>\vft relative to Jesns Christ/ It* 
jft, expedient/ tip cWtt, their progress the writers intended to affirm the divH; 
■' m .his dominions : the* were expelled uitv of Jesus Christ, these arc words of 
England by proctum: rion 2 James/, truth and soberness;. If not, the. language 
, m 1604; Venice im Klffij Fortug-.d’m is mtautimis and unwarrantable and to 
1759 ; France in 1764; Spain and Sicily ! address it to men prone to kb >latry, for, 
m 1767 ; And totally .suppressed and the purpose of destroying idolatry, is' 

* abolished by Pope 'Clement XIV. \n\ strong presumption against their irapi- , 

■ 1776.- Enc. Brit. Monk elm's Etc. Hist, j ration.. It is remarkable, also, that the 

Jlcrrlcmn Mm* yok v.„p. 566 ; Brough- j richest wordatin the Greek language arc 
ton's Diet. / > * j made use of to describe Jesus Christ. 

JESUS CHRIST; tho Lord and Sa-j This language, which is very copious. 

. viour of .mankind. He is called Ckrmt I would have afforded lower terms to cx- 
(unointed,) bciadse he is anointed, fur- j pivss. rui inferior nature; but it could 
nrihed, and sunt by God to execute his j wive afforded none higher to express 
mediatorial office ; and.Amv (Saviour,) L the nature of the Supreme Gixl. It is 
because he c/urielo save his people from ; worthy of observation, too, that ‘these 
their sins. For an account of his naiivi- j w l iters addressed their writings not to 
ty, offices, death 4 resurrection, the ' philosopher and scholars, but to the 
reader te referred to those articles mi common pcoj do, and consequently used 
this work. Wo shall hcjre more parti- j wnnls in tVir pi *in popular signification. 
cuJarW consider his divinity. Immunity, ! The common people, it seems, tmddr- 
and character. 'I. lie divinity, of Jesus j. stood the wonts in our sense of them ; 
Christ seems evident, if we consider, J. J for in the Diodcsiun persecution, when 
The language <f the A 'nv Testament, j tin* Roman soldiers mimt a Phv\ gian 
- arid compart: it t vitfi the state of the Pa- j city inhabited by Christians ; nienVwo- 
gtm world at the time of Vs JiuhhcationA men, and children submitted to their* 
If Jesus Christ were not God, the wri- ; file, calling upon Christ, thk con ovkSj, 

1 tersof the N.ew Testament .discovered ] all. — 2. Compare the style of the Arw 
great injudiciousness in the choice of; Testament mnh\ the state nf the Jews at 
tlieijv words, anil adopted a very incau- ‘I the time of its publication. In the time 
tious and dangerous style. The , whole ]j of Jesns Christ, the Ji-.rs were zealous 
world, except the small kingdom of ij defended of the unity of God, and ot 
Judea, worshipped idols nt the time of ,] that idea of his’ perfections* which the 
Jesus Christ's appearance? Jesus Christ; ’! Sc riptures excited. Jesus Christ and v 
the evangelists, who wrote iiis history; 9 ! his apoMlcs professed the highest regard 
and the apostles, who wrAtc epistles to J for the Jewish Scriptures; yet the wri- 
various classes of men, proposed to dc- :j tors of the New Testament described 
stray idolatry, and to establish flic wnr- jj Jesus Christ by the very names arid 7 
ship of one only Jiving and True God, To;' titles by which the. writer.* of the Old 
effect this purpose, it was absolutely '! Testament «hau described thp Supreme 
necessary for these founders of Christi- 'j God. Compare Iixod. hi. 14. with John 

■ anity to avoid confusion and obscurity *j viii. 5JJ. Is. xliv. 6. with Rev. i. 11, 
of language, and to express- their ideas | 17. vDeut. X.' 17. with Rev. xvp. 14. 

■ in a cool and cautious style. The least J I\s. xxiv. 10. with l Cor. ii. & If os. i. 7. 

expression that would tend to deify a*; with Luke ii. 13. Dan. v. 23. with 1 Cor. 
creature, or countenance idolatry, would \ \v. 47. 1 Chrnu. xrix. 11, with Col. ii. 
have been a source of the greatest error. ! j 10 If the> who described Jesus Christ 
Hence Paul and Barnabas rent, their:! to the Jens by these sacred names and 
clothes at the very idea of the ;; titles intended to convey an idea of Ids 

tilde's con founding ^the creature w ith dei'tv r , the description ts just and tin* 
the Creator, Acts xiv. The writers of 1 application >; Jc ; out if they intended to 
the New Testament 1 knew that in i[ describe a mciv man, they wer-* smvly 
peaking of Jesus Christjkxtraonlinary !j of all nu v the mobl preposterous. Tlu-y - 
Cgution was necessary; yet, when we |j chose a method of recommending Jr-us 
take .up the New Testament, >vc .find !j tt> the Jews Lhcmost likely to alarm end 
such explosions as those: “The word I] enrage them. Whatever they meant, 
was God, John i. 1. God was manifest ;j the Jews understood them in our sense, 
in the flesh, 1 Tim. iii. 16. God with : and took Jesus for ablasphcimT, John 
n$, Matt. ,i. 23. The Jews crucified the} x. 33. : — 3. 'Compare t d ■ perfrtiom which 
Lord of glory, 1 Cor ii. 8. Jesus Christ j ai * ascribed to Jesus Christ in the Scrip- 
is. Lord of all;. Acts X. 36. Christ iS'[ tures, with those which are ascribed 
over all ; God blessed for ever, Rom. ix. j to God. Jesus Christ declares, " AU 

y These arc a few of many proposi- 1 things tint the Father hath art- mine,** 




John xvi. 15*,a'verv dangerous pvoposi- death is a anr.rc.rt act ojF Ivor ship ; in the 
tion, if he were hot Goth The writers performance of Uiis> act,. Stephen riicd/- 
‘ of revelation ascribe to him the same saying, , Lohl Jjfftts, receive my '. spirit, ' ■ 
perfection’s which they lusr.vibe to<ioA. Ar.hsvii.59. Tpe whole"! lost of heaven 
Compare J.en x. W. with Isa. Lx. o. worship him J f hat sitteth ' upon- the v 
I'.javt. xw. 13. with IIeb. i. 8. Jcr. xxxik I* throne, and tive Lamb, for ever and ! 
1'L with Is, ix. r>. Ps. cii. 24, 27. 'with f-ver, Rev. v, li x 15.— 6. Observe the 
Hcb/xiH. 8.- Jer. xxiih 24. with Kpli. i. t affilkanon of Oirf Tt.stamf.nl ftattfaigw . 
20^ 3f>. *1 Sum. li. 5. with John xiv. SO. ty/hc/* behng *o Jehovah, to Jffnix inf he'. 
If JqmSs Christ be God, the ascription of Ah a* Tesfahicnt r iinJ- try whether you.* 
the perfections of ( »od to him is proper ; ran acyv.it thei jttyJtcrx of the Ac w ’I'm* 
if he Ik* jv.t, the apostles are chargeable lament o f misrefiresen union , tJn sufifo- 
withweakmv* nr wickedness, and either tit in i tllat Jcriak is not [(tod. 'St. Paid 
would destroy their claim of inspiration. *We shall all stand before the 

— f. ('.’'isi'Jrr th** works that ore its- judgment-seat of Christ.” That we 
crihfd to Jesus Ch>"sl, and comfum' shall all be judged, we iillow ; but how 
them v Uh the clams of Jehovah. U do you prove that Christ shall be our 
rti i* i«»i» a work of God? “By Jesus .bulge i Because, adds t)ie a port hv it is 
Christ wi-iv all things created,” C- >\ i. 'i wu'Utn, “As J live* siith the Loid, ■ 
p : ... Is preservation a work of < io-i H rveiy knee sludl howto nu\ and v\ ery* 

“J' sns (Christ upholds ull things by the jS inutnic shall contest to Gud,” Horn. xiv. 
v .ini of Ids power/' 1 ikich. ic'M. Is the d 10, 1 1, with Is. xlv. 20, £kc. What t>ort 
mission rtf the prophets a work of God J |! rf ivisoiong is this ? How docs this sfp- , 
Jesus Clirist is the Lord God i ! (In h-Mv ij pSv to Chrht, if Christ be not God'' 
prophets; and it was the Spirit of Christ i And how dare a man epurte on-* <»1 the 
which te’.lified ui them beforehand Jhe Jj most uuarded passages in the OUlTes- 
sulVorinjts of Christ, and the glory that j . t mieni far such a purpose? John be 
should follow, Neh. i v :. .10. Rr\ . \/ih o„ Baptist is he who was spoken of by the 
IG. 1 Pet. i. 11. Is the salvation of sin- ]>rophet Issalas, saying', Prepare ye the 
ners a work of God* Christ is ti.( ftu- way. Malt. iii. 1, S. Isaiah saith, Pre- 
viouv of all that believe, John .iv. 42. pare ye the wav of tukLotui; make 
Jleb. v. 9. Is the forgiveness of mu i straight a highway for oi u (ion, is. xl. 
work of God L_Th*‘ Son o! Man h i 4 h .3, Aa;. But what 'ha* John the Baptist . 
power to forgive sins, Matt. Ur (*. The to dft w»Hi ail this description if Jesus 
same might be said of tin* illuminaiTn Chris* be only a messenger of Jehovah, 
of the mhid ; the sanctmcation < f the a. id net J<-h jvah Vmiscll? h»r Isaiah 
heart; the resurrection t»f the dead : « iii!i. Prepare ye (be wav of Jehovah. 
the judging of the world; the y'urifi-; Compare ,d.<.i '/ei'.n. xii. 10. with John 
cation of the righteous the eternal! .six. d-J, ;".7. Is. \i. ■with John xii. ‘"9. is. 
punishjncnt of the wicked ; ail which i viii. with 1 Pet. ii. 8. Allow Je- 

works, in one part of bcri]>lure, are as- i sus C'hrist trt be God^nd all these up- 
criiied to Gocf ; and all wlt’.rh, in ano-| ]>iicaUons aic proper,. If we deny it, 
ther part of ricriptuiy, air ascribed loj ihe New 'lVstamen, w*Cj must own is 
Jesus Chn*»t. Now, d jisns Christ be | one of the nx-sl- unaccountable com]>o- 
not God, into what contradictions these ( s-itions in the world, calculated to make 
writers must fall ! ddiv-y contradict one easy things hard to be undt rstix^t. — 7 ' 
«i»iothi*i'i 'tln.y conri adict tlieinscb 's. Ka amine whether events have j\s'j/iol 
Kitlurji Ri.sCl-.ist i*jCh-d, nr their i\ . - that notion of Christ hunt if which the 
duel is un. «' mrabie, — 5 Co wider* ih a /irojkhetx i*t,ve their CGunthnnrn "of it, 
d-''iv.r ( u •} tit if i which r\c - S» n/itut ° if Jews C hnst hv not Cod. 'I'he ckllins 
ani'ir for Jnwt CAH&. Is i -. h cc-mlnai.. » jj of the i b utiU-.sfnmi the warship at idnhi 
(»f (bib “Thou rinlt wnr-'bip i^*t? Lord j to the ^‘ t'ship nf ne living ami tnii5 
thv 0<;d,unb iiim onlv sh.Uttb'r.i (ervc. v '| God, is one e^ uit, which, the pnmhcts 
Matt. iv. 20. yet Pie Hn'iptu»-‘‘s com : ciid, the ( c.n.'<ng.of Ihe Messiah should 
mfin* 1 “ ai‘ the ai,.*. 's of ( a d u> worship. ■ hi mg to pas.^' If Jesus Ghrrrt be God, 

( lirux, * fb.b. ■„ f> Twenty tinms, in the the evvnt-an^W^rs the prophecy ; if not, 
New Testament, grace, mercy* ;uud i tie- is not come to pass, for Chris- 
p^nr*^ ftrfe unplorcd nf Christ, tt>*e?hef; ti.tns hjgenonrt worship Jesus, which Is 
w die Lather. Baptism is an act of 1 id*!};:trv ? if he !.< not God, Isaiah ii. iii. 
wor.shi]> perl orm cd in Ins mime. Mutt. . and iv. ZcpH. ii. 1 1. /.cch, xiv, 9. The ' 
xx viii. 1$. Swearing is an act ot wor- prhuilhc Christians cuvtainly worship*. - 
sJiip;. a solemn appeal in im])o>t^nt pml Iljliii iu God. iMiny, who w;ps ap- 
cnvja to the ^omniscient <hid ; and this] pointed governor of flu' province of Bk 
rppeal k made to Christ, Koni. i.x. 3 t j thynut by the emperor 'IVajan. in the . 
'13a. cejumitting of the soul to God at! year 103, examined and punished several k 
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Christians for their nan-cqpfnniiiiy tot he j 
• established religion of thacmpirc. In a • 
.letter to the emperor, givjlig ail account ! 
of his rondurt, he declares, "they ,ti- j 
, firmed the whole of their tuilt, or Muir | 
error, was, that they met \en a certain \ 
stated day, In Jo re it was light, and ad- j 
.dressed thcmsches in a foini of praver; 
to Christ as to some Cod.” Thus Pliny j 
meant to inform the emperor that , 
Christians iv'/rtthififivd t'hv.at. .Justin' 
Mart) r, xxho lived about 150 years alter 
Christ, asserts, that the ('hristians w or- 1 
shijjped the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit. Besides his testimem, there are ’ 
numberless passages in the fadurs that ! 
attest the truth in t\ nest u>n ; especially 
in Tertullism, Jl.ppolvtus, Felix, £’\c ftl 
M ihoniet, who li\ v.cl in the sixth un- 
turv, considers Christians in the light of 
infidels and idolaters throughout the 
Korun; and iiuleul, had not Christ’. ms i 
worshipped Christ, he could haxe had i 
no shadow of a pretence to reform tlu »r 
religion, and to bring them back lo ilie 
worship of one Cod. That the Inr 
greater part of Christian', have i on- 
tiiuied to worship Jesus, xvdl not b ■ 
doubvd; now, it C'hrisl be not <bJ, 
then the Christians have been guilty of • 
idolatry *, and if they haxe b*\n giidt;. i.f 
idolatry, then it must appear remark l- 
1 »le that the apostles, \\ ho f 'retold t><* 
corruptions of Christianity. 2 Tun. ui. 
should nexer haxe foiescen nor xv irnu! 
us against worshipping Christ. In no part 
of the Scripture is tlu re the ^east inti- 
mation of < '.hristians falling into idnl.it iy 
in this respect. Surely if this had 1 u 
an error wflicli was so miners. 11;, ;o 
prex.ii!, tbo«-e Scriptures xxhVh are aim 
ro make us wise uulo saha'ion, would 
have left us warning on so import mi a 
topic. Lustlx . (oni'Uft r :.••/:«// uunitu ri> *. . 
/.utisaurs U' rijiturr lui i r n<i or 

a very abxurtl n/n\ ifJ<su.\ ('hru.f hen 
mere /nun. See Horn. i. d. 1 T ; m. ui. 15. 
John \i\. 9. xvii. .5. Phil. ii. (i. Ps. i a. ], 1. 

1 Tun. i. '2. Acts xxii. 1 '2. and i\. 17. 

Hut though Jesus Clnist lie ( lu!, yet 
f.rour '■ake.i, and for our salxalien, !i«* 
t'sik upon him. human nature; this is. 
therefore called his fiutmnwy. Mer- 
< .en, Apelh s, Valentinus, and many ' 
oilier heretics, denied Christ’s huma- 
nity, as some have done since. But ; 
that Christ had a true human body, and 
not a mere human shape, or a body th.it 
was not real flesh, is very evident from 
the sacred Scriptures, Is'. \ ii. 12. Luke ; 
xxix.39. lid), ii. 14. Luke i. 42. l J hil. j 
ii. 7, 8. John i. 14. Besides, he ate, 
drank, slept, walked, worked, and was . 
weary. He groaned, bled, and died, upon i 
the cross. It was necessary that hej 
21 
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• hlvuild thus be human, in order to fulfil 
the divine designs and prophecies re- 
specting the shedding of his blood lor 
our salv .u ion, w liich coni l not hav e been 
done h id he not posseted a real budy. 

It i-» .lImi as cv iih nt th.it he nssuim d our 
whok natuiv, soul as well as 1 hk!v. If 
he hud not, lie could not have bd-n c i- 
pablo of that sore amazement and sur- 
n»xv uulo dentil, and all those other acts 
of grieving, feeling, rejoicing, &c. as- • 
scribed to him. It was not, howev ( r, our 
ski fid nature lie assumed, blit the like- 
ness of it. Bom. vili. 2. for he was with- 
out s"n, and did no ini<|uity. lbs human 
nature must not he confounded with his 
divine; ibi though there be an muon of 
n it'ii '-s in Christ, \ «.t there is not a mix- 
ture or i oufusion of them or their pro- 
perties. Ills hmn.fnity is net chmgi'd 
into h's deiiy^yor hi} dcitx into hmn:i- 
t lit x ; but the two natures are dhlnut 
In eue person. How this union exists is 
above our compiehensien ; and, iudetd, 
u w«‘ < aunot c? plain how our ow n book's 
and spiffs aie uniti.d, it is not to be xup- 
po>fil v. e (an e'- plain this as 1 (m 'lung 
uivsiirx of (loti manifest in tlu* Ih sh. 
Su* Ml III A IO|{. 

\\ e M'.xv pisu r,A to the rhurartrr of 
J* *us Ciirisl, wldch* while it affords us 
the most phasing Mihjert tbr^nedifat ion, 
i ^ 1 i‘l » t - to i^, an example - * -f the most 
pei f» ct and delightful kind. 

“ I L re,” :n an ilegar.t writer ob- 
M-n i “every gr.u'e that can rcr'Mii- 
1 1 ii n. 1 larginn, and ev en v irtue that ( an 
.* !"in be. nan-tv , are so Men led, as to 
e-- i'ii" our a.i m ’-ration, and enrage (<ur 
1 1 ■.« . In .4) . tabling in :n licentious pleu- 
s-u, l.i * v. :s i (jyally fri * trom ostenti- 
t’- ui sv.giihmix raid churlish sullen- 
n< s-s. \\ lu:i he compliul with the es- 
i.JTsbod o remonies ol his countrymen, 
i iiat couipli.nu '* was not accomp.mied 
h.v anv marks of bigotry or sujuTstit’un : 
when he Hpposid tin Ir n».ted ])ve])os- 
'■essiea , h : -» « pjjo'.itlou was perfectly ex- 
i ni]#*. bout the captious petulance of a 
roii'iovcrsi.ibst, and tin* undisting'uish- 
ii-g y. ,.! of an innovator, llis courage 
was a* live in encounteiing the dangers 
to v iiich hf- w.i'. exposed, and passive 
undi i the arvr.n ated calamities which 
' the in. dice of his foes heaped upon him: 
Ins ionltude was n mote from every np- 
pearanve of rashness, and his patience 
was ujually exempt fiom abject pusil- 
lananitv : lu vv m firm without obstinacy, 
and humble w iibi-utineairicsv— Tliougli 
■ pi.ssess« d of the most unl.uinded poxvi r, 
■we belmld him living rontinnallv in a 
! state of volimtary humiliation and po- 
( verty; we see him daily cx]tosed to Jil- 
most every spirits ut xvaut and dis- 
11 h ‘ 



tccss; afflicted without a comforter, 
persecuted without a protector ; aiul 
wandering about, according to his own 
pathetic complaint, because he had not 
where to lay his head. Though regard- 
less of the pleasures, and sometimes 
destitute of the comforts of life, he never 
provokes our disgust by the sourness of 
the misanthrope, or our contempt by the 
inactivity of the recluse. His attention 
•to the welfare of mankind was evidenc- 
ed not only by his salutary injunctions, 
but by his readiness to embrace every 
opportunity of relieving their distress 
and administering to their wants. In 
every period and circumstance of his 
life, we behold dignity and elevation 
blended with love and pity ; something, 
which, though it awakens our admira- 
tion, yet attracts our confidence. We 
see power; but k is p^toer which is 
rather our security than our dread ; a 
power softened with tenderness, and 
soothing while it awes. With all the 
gentleness of a meek and lowly mnid, 
we behold an heroic firmness, which no 
terrors cou.d restrain. In the private 
scenes of lit j, and in the public occupa- 
tions of his ministry whether the object 
of admiration or ridicule, of line or of 
persecution; whetner welcomed with 
nosannas, insulted with anathemas, 
we still sec him pursuing with unweari- 
ed constancy the same end, and pre- 
serving the same integrity of life and 
manners.” White's Hermann, scr. 5. 

Considering him as a Moral Teacher , 
we must be struck with the greatest ad- 
miration. As Dr. Palev obsen es, “ lie 
preferred solid to popular virtues, a 
character vvhifh is commonly despised, 
to a character universally extolled, lie 
placed, in our licentious vices, the check 
m the l ight place, viz. upon the thoughts ; 
he collected human duty into two well- 
devised rules; he repeated these rules, 
and laid great stress upon them, an.ij 
thereby fixed lie sentiments of his foi- , 
iow< is ; he ex.: 1 ided ail regard to repu ! 
latino in our devotion and alms, and, bv 
parity of n* 'son, in our filler virtues ;j 
liis in aniciion.i were dcli\ c ijj.d in a form i 
caleul. Led fur impression; the\ were J 
illustrated bv para >los, the clinic * v and ( 
structure <t which w " dd lia\ e In eu ad- j 
mired m anv com pi •su inn whatever: l.c i 
was free from the usual symptoms of; 
enth:' uism, heat, and vehemence in dr- ■ 
vision, austerity in institutions, and a- 
wild particularity in the de-i nption of t 
a iuture stale; he was free a^o from, 
the depravities of his age and eounti v ;j 
without superstition among the most su- ; 
perstitious of men, yet not decrv ing po- 1 
distinctions or external obst.'v-j 


ances, but sobtrly recalling them to the 
principle of their establishment, and to 
tjieir place inlhc scale of human duties 
there was willing of sophistry or trilling, 
though amid* teachers remarkable for . 
nothing so rmicli as frivolous subtilties 
and quibbling exi>osjtions^he was cam lid 
and liberal in his judgment of the rest of 
mankind, although belonging to a peo- 
ple who affected a separate claim to di- 
vine favour, utid, in consequence of that 
opinion, prone to uncharitableness, par- 
tiality, and restriction; in his religion 
there was no scheme ot building up a 
hierarchy, or of ministering to the \ lews 
of human governments; in a word, there 
was every thing so grand in doc trine, 
garni so delightful in manner, that the 
people might well exclaim — Surelf, 
never man spake like this man'” 
jin to his example , bishop Nevvcome 
observes “ it was of the most perfect 
piety to CJod, and of the most Extensive 
benevolence and the most tender com- 
passion to men. He does not merely 
exhibit a life of strict justice, but of 
overflowing benignity, liis temperanc 
lias not the dark shades of austerity; 
his meekness does not degenerate into 
apathy; his humility is signal, amidst 
a splendour of qualities more than 
human ; his fortitude' is eminent and 
exemplary in enduring the most formi- 
dable external evils, and the sharpest 
actual sufferings. Ilis patience is invin- 
cible; his resignation entire and abso- 
lute. Truth and sincerity shine through - 
out his whole conduct. Though of hea- 
venly descent, he shows obedience and 
uflectioifcto his earthly paints ; he ap- 
proves, loves, arm attaches himself to 
amiable qualities in tjie human race ; he 
respects authority, religious and civil ; 
and lie ev idenccs regard for his country, 
by promoting its most essential good m 
a painful ministry dedicated to its ser- 
vice, by deploring its calamities, and 
bv laying clow n his life for its benefit, 
hj very one of his eminent v irtues is regu- 
lated by consummate prudence : and lw 
both wins the love of his friends, and 
extorts the approbation and wonder of 
his enemies, ctever was a character at 
viie same time so commanding aiul na- 
tural, so resplendent and pleasing, so 
amiable and \ eiuTahlc. There is a pe- 
culiar contrast in il between an awful 
greatness, dignilv, and majesty, and the 
most conciliating loneliness, tenderness, 
and softness, lit' now converses with 
prophets, lawgivers, and angels; and 
the next instant he mceklv endures the*- 
dulncss of his disciples, and the blasphe- 
mies and rage of the multitude. He 
now calls himself greater than Solomon ; 
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me who can comm ami legions of angels ; 1 detuned to slavery ; but the more they 
and giver of life to whomsoever he | were oppressed, "the more they grew, 
•pleaseth ; the Son of Hod who shall »it j The nod wives, and others, were there- 
on his glorious throne to Judge the : fore ordered to murder every male in- 
world : at other times wc^tincl him cm- j fant at the time of its birth but tliev, 
bracing voting children; not lifting ii]> i shifting the horrible task, c\ery body 
liis voio" in flic stieets, nor (ji inciting was then ordered to destroy the male 
the smoking flax ; calling his dhciples children wherever they found them, 
not s«.r\:inU, hut friends and brethren. After they had been thus oppressed tor 
and comforting them witjji an exuberant about one hundred years, and on ilu* 
and parental affection. Let us pause an very day that finished the four hundred 
"jstant, and fill our minds with the idea and thirtieth year from (aod’s first pro- 
of one who knew all things, heavenly mist* of a seed to Abraham, and about 
and earthly ; seaiched and laid open the ! four hundred v ears after the birth of 
inmost recesses of the heart; rectified j Isaac, Hod, by terrible plagues on the 
every prejudice, and removed every ji Egv ptmns, obliged them to liberate the 
mistake of a moral and religious kind ; ji Hebrews under the direction of Moses 
for * word exercised a sovereignty ove# •! and Aaron. iMiaraoh jmrsued them 
all nature, penetrated the hidden events with a mighty army; but the Lord 
of futurity, gave promises of admission ( opened a parage for them through the 
into a happy immortality, had the ki ys | Hed Sea; asrll tin/ Egyptians, in at- 
nf life and death, clainud an union with tempting to follow them, were drown- 
the Father; and vet was pious mild, j ed. Alter this, we find them in a dry 
gentle, humble, affable, social, beuevo- and barren dv set t, without any provl- 
ient, fi ieiullv, and affectionate. Such a | sion i*-r their jouna. y ; but Hod sup 
character is fairer than the morning 1 pin d them with water from a reck, and 
star. Each separate \ irtue is made; manna and quails from heaven. A lit? L 
stronger by opposition and contrast:] aitri,the\ routed the A makkitt s, who 
and the union ot so many virtues forms i fell on their real*. In the wilderness 
a brightness which fitly "n presents the j (iod delivered them the law, and ton- 
glory of that (iod ‘who inhabited: light I firmed the authoritv of Moses. This e. 
inaccessible.’ ” See Robinson's Pff'a j thousand « 4 them for vvor- 

fur the Divinity of Christ, from which jj shipping tl** golden i alf ; and for loath- 
many of tlu* abo*e remarks arc taken ; jjing the manna, they were punished 
Jhsho/i Hull's Judgment of the Cat ho- ji with a month’s eating of flesh, till a 
hr (‘hurch ; si hint die, 11 aft rlaud, Haw- ji plague brake out among tin m ; and for 
her, and lley, on the Divinity \f Christ; their rash belief of the ten w irked spies, 
Rtuder, Stackhouse, and Doy fru'n Lives' and their < ootempt of the promised 
of Christ ; %Dr. Jamieson's I'lr.v of the \ land, (iod li.ul er.liuly d< stn.ved them, 
Doctrine of Srri/iture, and thffl’riniitivcl iud not Moses’s praters pi evented. 
Jot if h ronarnmir the Deity of Christ;, They wen ortiaknined, however, to 
Owen on the (Rory of Christ's Iverson; I wainles in the desert till the uul of forty 
1 turnon's C f, nst Cructjicd ; /iisho/i j yeuis, till that whole generation, except 
Aerjcome's Ohst nuttions on our Lord's • (’akb and Joshua, should Ik cut off by 
Conduct; and Pa ley's Jh'idcnccs of death, lien they were often punished 
Christianity. | fir their rebellion, idolatry, w hois dom, 

JEW'S, a name derived from the pa- j ?tc. Hod’s inar\i lions ta\ our**, Imwcvor, 
Inarch Judah, and given to the descend- j were still continued in < ondtu ling and 
ants of Abraham by his eldest son supplying them wiih m-il; and the 
Isaac. We shall here present the read-: sin. .no issuing irem the rock Meribah, 
er with as rompiehuisive a view of this]] follow eil tluic c.imp .'bout thii ty -nine 
singular people as we can. yearn, anil tin ic » lothes never waved 

L Jews, history of the. — The Al- jj old. On tluir entrance into Canaan, 
mighty promised Abraham that lie, Hod ordered tin m to cut off every ido 
would render his seed extremely mi- 1 latrous Canaamtc ; but they spared va i 
in crons: this promise began to be lul- I numbers of tlu in, who enticed tin m io 
filled in Jacolrs twelve sons. In about; wieke.dne.ss, and were sometimes (..? < * 
two hundred and fifteen years they in- j I’ocl to punish them. For mam . *■> 
creased in Egypt from seventeen to be- i tliev had enjoyed little ]»rosperity , .aid 
tween two and three millions, men, vvn- j often relapsed into awful idolatry, wor- 
men.and child n*n. While Joseph lived. |l .shipping fiaalim, A shtaroili. Micah and 
they were kindly used by the Egv p- j| the I). mites introduced it not l«mg alter 
tian inonarchs; but soon after, from a I Joshua’s death. About this time the 
suspicion that they would beconv* too 1, lewdness of the men of Hibeah orca- 
htrong for the natives, they were con- ;| sioiasl a w ar of tin. eleven tribes again .t 
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Oieir brethren of Benjamin: they were] carried Manrfcseh prisoner to Babvlon- 
twicc routed bv the Benjainitcs, su.il Man ass eh repented, and the Lord 
forty thousand (if them were slain. In i brought liinj back to his kingdom, 
the " third, however, all the Benjamitesj where lie promoted the reformation; 
were slain, except six hundred. Vexed; but his son £man defaced all. Josudv 
for the loss of a tribe, the other Hebrews however, again promoted it, and ear- 
provided wives for these Six hundred, at 1 ried it to a higher pitch than in the 
the expense of slaying most of the in-! reigns of David and Solomon. After Jo- 
habitants of Jabesh Gilead. Their re-; siaii was slain by Pharaoh Ncrhn, king 
lapses into idolatry also brought on ! of Egypt, the people retimr-d to idola- 
* them repeated turns of slavery from the | try, and God gave them up to servitude 
heathen among or around them. See to the Egyptians and the Chaldeans, 
books of Judges and Samuel. 1 fusing; The fate of their kings Jrhnnhn?, Jcho- 
heen governed by judges for about throe! iukim, Jelioiachin, a»d Zedekiah, was 
hundred and forty years, after the j unhappy. Provoked by Zedikkih’s 
death of Joshua they took a fancy to 1 treachery, Nebuchadnezzar invaded the 
have a king. Saul was their first sove- - kingdom, murdered vast numhers, and 
reign, under whose reign they lmd reduced them to captivity. Thus the 
perpet lal struggles with the Ammon- 1 kingdom of Judah was ruined, A. lu 
ites, Moabites, and Philistines. Atler! .Ml 6, about three hundred and eighty- 
about se\cn yean* struggling between eight years after its division from that 
the eleven tribes that clave to Ishbo- ' of the ten tribes. In the seventieth 
sheth, the son ot Saul, and the tribe of , year from the begun captivity, the 
Judah, which erected themsehes into a Jews, according to the edict of Cyrus, 
kingdom under David, I)a\id became ■ king of Persia, who had overturned ths 
sole monarch. Vndcr him they sub- j empire of Chaldea, returned to tin -ir 
clued their neighbour, the Philistines, . own country. See Nohcniiah, Ez:<u 
Edomites, and others; and took pos- , Vast numbers of them, who had agree- 
session of tlie whole* dominion which ! able settlements, remained in Babylon, 
had been promised, them, from the bor- ; After their return they rebuilt the har- 
der of Eg\pt to the banks of the Hu- i pie and city of Jerusalem, put away the ir 
phrates. Under Solomon f hcv had lit- ; strange wives, and renewed their cove- 
tic war: when he died, teat of the lie- ; nfint with God. 

brew tribes formed a kingdom of Israel, ;i About .Myo, or ft MU they escaped the 
or Ephraim, for thrmsch es, under Jero- ruin designed them by Unman. About 
boam, the **on of Nehat, in opposition to < :?n >;3, Darius Ochus, king of Persia, ra- 
the kingdom of Judah and Benjamin, 'j vaged pvrtof Judea, and carried oft' si 
ruled by the family c»f David. The |j gi eat many prisoners. When Alexan- 
kingdoni of Israel, Ephraim, or the ten ij der was in’Canaan, about 3ft70, he con- 
tribes, hud never so much as one pious j* firmed tiKhcm all /heir privileges; and, 
king: idolatry * was always their esta- [I having built Alexandria, he settled vast 
blished religion. The kingdom of Ju- |j numbers of them thc‘*e. About fourteen 
clah had pious and wicked sovereigns by ji vears after, Ptolemy Lagos, the Greek 
turns, though they often relapsed into ! king of Egypt, ravaged Judea, and car- 
idolatry, which brought great distress J vied one hundred thousand prisoners to 
upon them. Sec -books of Samir 1, || Egypt, but used them kindly, and as- 
kings, and Chronicles. Not only roe , sighed them many places ’ of truM\ 
kingdom of Israel, but that of Jiid.in, j About eight years after, he transported 
was brought to the \ ei c brink of run : j another multitude of Jews to Egypt, 
alter the death of Jehoshaphat. After, and ga\c them considerable privileges 
various changes, sometimes for the bet- ! About the same tinie,.Selcuciis N irate:-, 
ter, and sometimes for the ..worse, the having built about thirty new cities in 
kingdom of Israel was ruined, two him- Y si a, settled in them as many Jews as 
dred and fifty-four rears after its erec- j he could ; and Ptolemy PhiLulelphus, 
tion, by So/king of Egypt, and Hal- ; of Egypt, about 3/20, bought the free- 
manaser, king of Assyria, who invaded j dom ot all Hie Jew slaves in Egypt, 
it, and destroyed most of the people. .[ Antiochus Epiplnnes, about 5ft. M, en- 
JudaJi was invaded by Sennacherib ; .1 raged with them nr rejoicing at the re- 
but Hezekiah’s piety, and Isaiah’s pray- j port of his death, and for the peculiar 
cr, were the means of their preserva-j form of their worship, in his return 
tion: but under Manassch, th^ Jcv. t s!| from Egypt, forced his way into Jem- 
abandoned themselves to horrid infi- i| salein, and murdered forty thousand of 
piety: for which they were punched J them ; and about two years after lie or- 
ny Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, who Jl dered his troops to pillage the cities of 
imadedand reduced the kingdom, and j- Judea, and murder the men, and sell 
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the women and children for slaves. )' commonly reckon but thirteen articles 
•Multitudes were killed, and ten thou- of their Faith. Muimnnidcs, a famous 
sand prisoners carried off- the tcmpl^ Jewish rabbi, reduced them to this num 
was dedicated to Olympius, an idol ot her when he drew up their confession 
■Greece, and the Jews ex nosed to the I about the end of the eleventh century, 
* basest treatment. Mattatiiiils, the priest, ! and it wa* generally received. All the 
with his son s^ chiefly Judas, Jonathan, | Jews sire obliged to lit e and die in the 
and Simon, who were called Maccabees, : profession of these thirteen articles, 
bravely fought for their religion and li- | which arc as follow: — 1. That God is 
berties. Judas, who succeeded his fa- j the creator of all things; that he guides 
ther about 3840 gave Nirtmor and tlie i and supports all creatures: that lie has 
king’s troops a terrible defeat, regained | done every thing ; and that he still acts, 
tiie* temple, and dedicated it anew, re- :and shall act during the whole eternity, 
stored the daily v^orship, and repaired -1 — 2. That God is one : there is no unity 
Jerusalem, which was almost in a ruin- , like* his. lie alone hath been, is, and 
cus heap. After his death, Jonathan j shall be eternally our God. — 3. That 
and Simon, his brethren, successively i trod is incorporeal, and cannot have any 
succeeded him; and both wisely and J material properties; and no corporeal 
bTaxely promoted the welfare of the 'essence can be compared with him. — 4. 
church and state. Simon was succeeded That God is the. beginning and end of 
by his son Hircanus, who subdued lclu- all tldngs, aud^hall clernallv subsist. — 
rhea, and reduced the Samaritans. In ! 5. That God alone ought to be wor- 
3899 lie \t as succeeded bv his son Jan- , shipped, and none beside him is to be 
neus, who reduced f lie Philistines, the adored. — 6. That whatever has been 
country of Moab, Ammon, Gilead, and ■ taught by the prophets is true. — 7. That 
part of Arabia. Under these three Moses k the head and father of all coi»- 
reigus alone the Jewish nation was in- temporary doctors, of those who lived 
dependent alter the captivity. After before or 'shall live after him. — 8. That 
the death of the widow of Janneus, who the law was given by Moses. — 9. That 
governed nine years, the nation was al- j the law shall never lie altered, and th.it 
most ruined with ci\il broils. In 3919, God will give no otlrer. — 10. That (iod 
Aiistobulus invited the Homans to as- !■ knows all the thoughts and actions of 
sist him against 1 iirc.anus, his elder bv*- | men. — 1 1. 'Avat (iod Regard the 
ther. The country was quickly reduced, !; works of all those who have performed 
and Jerusalem took b> force ; and Pom- j*' what he commands, and punish those 
pey, and a number of his officers, pushed I who have transgressed his laws. — V2. 
i heir way into the sanctuary, if not into I; That the Messiah is to come, though he 
the Holy of Holies, to view Uie fund- | tarry a long time. — 13. That there shall 
tuiv thereof. Nine years after, Cra^sus j be a rrsurreclion of the dead when God 
the Homan general, yillaged t^e temple |; shall think lit. 

of its valuables. Alter Judea* had fori The modern Jews adhere still as 
more than thirty vicars been a scene of I, closely to the Iflosaic dispensation, . as 
•age and blood, and twenty-four of their dispersed and despised condition 
which had been oppressed by Herod ■ will permit them. Their service consists 
the Great, Herod got himself installed 'chiefiv in reading the law in their syna- 
in the kingdom. About twenty years 1 gogucs, together with a variety of prav- 
befbre our Saviour’s birth, he, with the > ers. They use no sacrifices since the 
Jew s* consent, began to build the tern- j destruction of the temple. "I'hey repeat 
pie. About this time the Jews lud j blessings ami particular praises to God, 
ltopes of the Messiah ; ami about A. M. 1 not onlv in their prayers, but on all ac- 
4000, Christ actually came, whom Herod cidcntal occasions, and in almost all 
(instigated by the fear of losing bis their actions. They go to prayers three 
throne) sought to murder. The Jews, times a dajPin their synagogues. Their 
however, a few excepted, rejected the sermons are not made in Hebrew, which 
Messiah, and put him to death. The few of them now perfectly understand, 
sceptre was now wholly departed from j but in the language of the country where 
Judah; and Judea, about twenty-seven ithey reside. They arc forbidden all 
ream before, reduced to a province, [vain swearing, and" pronouncing anv of 
The Jews since that time, have been » the names of (iod without necessity, 
scattered, contemned, persecuted, and ; They abstain from meats prohibited by 
enslaved among all nations, not mixed ithc Levitical law; for which reason, 
with any in the common manner, but j whatever they cat must be dressed bv 
have remained as a body distinct by |Jew% and after a manner peculiar to 
themselves. ’ ! themselves. As soon as a child can 


2 ■ Jc7us, sentiments of. The Jews H: speak, they teach him to read and traus* 
21 * 1 
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late the Bible into the language of the ' 
country where they live. In general { 
they observe the same ceremonies 
which were practised by their ancestors 
in the celebration of the passover. They 
acknowledge a two-fold law 0/ God, a 
written and an unwritten one ; the for- 
mer is contained in the Pentateuch, or 
five books of Moses; the latter, they 
pretend, was delivered by God to Mo- 
uses, and handed clown from him by oral 
'tradition, and now to be received as of 
equal authority with the former. They 
assert the perpetuity of their law, to- 
gether with its perfection. They deny 
the accomplishment of the prophecies 
in the person of Christ ; alleging that j 
the Messiah is not yet come, and that 
lie will make his appearance with the j 
greatest worldly pomp and grandeur,! 
subduing all nations before him, and! 
.objecting them td the liffuse of Judah. 
Since the prophets have predicted his 
mean condition and sufferings, they con- 
fidently talk of two Messiahs; one 
Bcn-Ephraim, whom thev grant to he 
a person of a mean and afflicted condi- 
tion in this world ; and the other Bcn- 
David, who shall be a \ictorious and 
powerful prince. 

The Jews pray for the souls of the 
dead, because they suppose there is a 
paradise fdr *fthe souls of /good men, 
where they enjoy glory in rne presence , 
of God. They Believe that the souls of | 
the wicked are. tormented in hell with ! 
fire and other punishments ; that some j 
are condemned to he punished in this 
manner for ever, while others continue j 
only for a limited time ; and this they j 
call fiurgatory^* which is not different ; 
from hell in respect of the place, but of j 
the duration. They suppose no Jew, \ 
mm ss guilty of heresy, or certain crimes , 
specified by the rabbins, shall continue i 
in purgatory above a twelvemonth; and | 
tii at there are hut few who suffer eter- 
nal punishment. 

Almost all the modem Jews are Ph i- | 
risees, and are as much attached to; 
tradition as their ancestors were; and); 
assert that whoever rejects the oral law | 
deserves death. Hence the*/ entertain i! 
an implacable hatred to the Caruitcs, „ 
who adhere to the text of Moses, re- il 
jetting the rabbin istical interpretation, j 
See Caraitf.s. j 

There arc still some of the Satlducces 
in Africa, and in several other places ; 
but they are few in number : at least j 
there are but very few who declare | 
openly for these opinions. t 

Them are to this day some remains 
of the ancient sect of the Samaritans, 
who are zealous for the law of Moses, j| 


i but are despised by the Jews, because 
i they receive only the Pentateuch, and 
! observe different ceremonies from theirs. 

| They declare they are no Sadducecs,' 
but acknowledge the spirituality and 
immortality Ajf the soul. There arc 
II numbers of this sect at Gaza, Damas- 
1 cus, Grand Cairo, and 81 some other 
places of the east ; but especially at 
1 Sichciii, now called Naplousc, which is 
j risen out of the ruins ot the ancient Sa- 
maria, where they sacrificed not many 
years ago, having a place for this pur- 
pose on Mount Genzim. 

David Levi, a lcafned Jew, who in 
1796 published “Dissertations on tli 
Prophecies of the Old Testament,” ob- 
serves in that work, that deism and in- 
fidelity have made such large strides i>. 
the world, that they have at length 
reached even to tiic Jewish nation ; 
many of whom are at this time so greatly 
infected with scepticism, hy« reading 
Bolingbrokc, Hume, Voltaire, &c. that 
they scarcely believe in a revelation ; 
much less have they any hope in their 
future restoration. 

3. Jews, calamities of. — All history 
cannot furnish us with a parallel to the 
calamities and miseries of the Jews ; ra- 
pine and murder, famine and pestilence, 
within; fire and sword, and all the tcr- 
rqvs of war, without. Our Saviour wept 
at the foresight of these calamities ; and 
it is almost impossible for persons of 
any humrfiiitv to read the account with- 
out being affected. The predictions con- 
cerning them were remarkable, and the 
calamities that came upon them were 
the greatest the world cver'.saw. Dent, 
xxviii. x&ix. ^latt? xxiv. Now, wliat 
heinous sin was it. that could be the 
cause of such heavy 'judgments ? Can 
any other be assigned than what the 
Scripture assigns? 1 Thess. ii. 15, 16. 
“They both killed the Lord Jesus and 
their own prophets, and persecuted the 
apostles: and so filled up their sins, and 
wrath came upon them to the utter- 
most.” It is hardly possible to consider 
the nature and extent of their sufferings, 
and not conclude the Jews’ own im- 
precation to be singularly fulfilled upon 
them, Matt, xxvii. 25. “ His blood be 
on us and our children.” At Ccsare.i 
twenty thousand of the Jev/s were killed 
by the Syrians in their mutual broils. 
At Damascus ten thousand unarmed 
Jews were killed : and at Hcthshnn the 
Heathen inhabitants caused their Jew- 
ish neighbours to assist them against 
their brethren, and then murdered thir- 
teen thousand of these inhabitants. At 
Alexandria the Jews murdered multi- 
tudes of the Heathens and were mur- 
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dercd in their turn to about fifty thou- men, and scattered their materials. Nor 
sand. The Romans under Vespasian till the seventh century durst they so 
invaded the country, and took the cities much as creep over the rubbish to be- 
ef Galilee, Chorazen, Bcthsaida, Ca- wail it, without bribing the guanls. In 
pemaum, &c. where Christ had been the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, 
especially rejected, and murdered num- there were many of them furiouslv 
bers of the inhabitants. At Jerusalem harassed and murdered. In the .sixth 
the scene wfls most wretched of all. At century twenty thousand of them were 
the passover, when there might be two slain, and as many taken and sold for 
or three millions of people in the city, slaves. In 602 they were severely pun- 
the Romans surrounded it with troops, ished for their horrible massacre of the 
trenches, and walls, that none might es- Christians at Antioch. In Spain, in 7(A), 
cape. The three different factions with- they were ordered to be enslaved. In 
in murdered one another. Titus, on« of the eighth and ninth centuries they were 
the most mertnful generals that ever greatly derided and abused; in some 
breathed, did all in nis power to per- places tht'y were made to wear leathern 
suade them to an advantageous surren- girdles, and ride without stirrups on 
der, but they scorned every proposal, asses and mules. In France and Spain 
The multitudes of unburied carcases they were much insulted. In the tenth, 
corrupted the air, and produced a pcsti- eleventh, and twelfth centuries, their 
lence. The people fed on one another; miseries rather increased: they were 
and even ladies, it is said, broiled their greatly pertecuted in Egypt. Besides 
sucking infants, and ate them. After a what they suffered in the East by the 
siege of six months, the city was taken. Turkish and sacred war, it is shocking 
They murdered almost every Jew they to think what multitudes of them the 
met with. Titus was bent to save the eighrt croisades murdered in Germany, 
temple, but could not : there were six Hungary, Lesser Asia, and elsewhere, 
thousand Jews who had taken shelter In France multitudes were burnt. — In 
in it, all burnt or murdered ! The out- England, in 1020, they were banished ; 
cries of the Jews, when they saw it, and at the coronation of Richard I. the 
were most dreadful: the whole city,! mob fell upon them, and murdered a 
except three towers and a small part of great many of them. About one tliou- 
the wall, was razed to the grounc^ and s&nd fiv»| hundred ofjthem were burnt 
the foundations of the temple and other in the palhco in the city of York, which 
places were ploughed up. Soon after they set fire to, themselves; after killing 
the forts of nerodian aral Macheron their wives and children. In the thir- 
were taken, the garrison of Massada teenth and fourteenth centuries their 
murdered themselves rather than sur- condition was no better. In Egypt, Ca- 
render. At Jerusalem alone, it is said, naan, and Syria, the croisadcrs still ha- 
one million one hundred thousand pe- rassed them. Provoked with their mad 
rishfcd by sword, ^famine, nVl pestilence, running after pretended Messiahs, Ca- 
in other places \ve h<?ar of two hundred liff Nasser ^scarce left any of them 
and fifty thousand that were cut off, be- alive in his dominions of Mesopotamia, 
sides vast numbers sent into Egypt to In Persia, the Tartars murdered them 
labour as slaves. About fifty years af- in multitudes. Ill Spain, Ferdinand 
ter, the Jews murdered about five hun- persecuted them furiously. About 1349, 
dred thousand of the Roman subjects, the terrible massacre of them at Toledo 
for which they were severely punished forced many of them to murder them- 
by Trajan. About 130, one Barocaba selves, or change their religion. About 
pretended that he was the Messiah, 1253, many were murdered, and others 
and raised a Jewish army of two hun- banished from France, but in 1275 re- 
tired thousand, who murdered all the called. In 1320 and 1330, the croisades 
Heathens and Christians who came in of the* fanatic shepherds, who wasted 
their way; but he was defeated by the south of France, massacred them; 
Adrian’s "forces. In this war, it is said, besides fifteen hundred that were mar- 
about sixty thousand Jews were slain, dered on another occasion. In 1353 
and perished. Adrian built a city on they were totally banished from France, 
Mount Calvary, and erected a marble since which few of them have entered 
statue of swine over the gate that led to that country. In 1291 king Edward ex- 
Bethlehem. No Jew was allowed to en- pelled them from England, to the num- 
ter the city, or to look to it at a distance, ber of one hundred and sixty thousand, 
under pain of death. In 360 they began In jthe fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
to rebuild their city and temple ; but a teenth centuries, their misery continued, 
terrible earthquake and flames of fire In Persia they have been terribly usedt 
issuing from the earth, killed the work- ilfrom 1663 to 1666, the murder of them 
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was so universal, that but a few escaped ;| ercised upon t^is people are tciriMc, 
to Turkey. In Portugal and Spain tnev lj extending to the men, the religion, and 
have been miserably handled. About l> the very land in which they dwelt. The 
1392, six oi eight’ hundred thousand ;| ceremonies essential to their religion 
were banished from Spain. Some were can no more be observed : the ritual 
drowned in their passage to Africa ; !. law, which cast a splendour on the na- 
some by hard usage ; and man v of their j tional worship, and struck # the Pagans 
carcasses lav in the fields till the wild i; so much that they sent their presents 
beasts devoured them. In Germany ,! and their victims to Jerusalem, is abso- 
they have endured many hardships, j: lately fallen, for they have no temple. 
They have been banished from Hohc- !' no altar, no sacrifices.’ Their land itself 
nfia, llaxaria, Cologne, Nuremberg, !, seems to lie under a never-ceasing curse. 
Augsburg, and Vienna : they have been Pagans, Christians, Mohammedans, in 
tcn-ibly massacred in Moravia, and! 1 a ■word, almost all nations have by 
plundered in Jtann and lhimberg. K.\ ■ j, tuf-jis seized and held Jerusalem. To 
ccpt in Portugal and Spain, their pre- the Jew only hath God refused the pos- 
senl condition is generally tolerable. In j. session of this small tract of ground, so 
Holland, Poland, and at Frankfort and supremely necessary for him, since he 
Hamburgh they have their liberty. ■; ought to worship on this mountain. A 
They ha\c repeatedly, but in vain, at- i Jewish writer hath affirmed, that it is 
tempted to obtain a naturalization in long since any Jew has been settled 
England, and nth el nations amo.ig ■ n( ar Jerusalem : scarcely can they pur- 
whom they are scattered. chase there six feet of land for a'burv- 

4. Jew#, firsxrrwitwn of — “The pre-. ing-place. 
servation of the Jews,” says llasnage, ; “ In all this there is no exaggeration : 

“in the midst of the miseries which 'j I am only pointing out known facts- 
they have undergone during 1700 years, | and, far from having the least design to 
is the greatest prodigy that can be ima- j raise an odium against the nation from 
gmed. Religions dej»end on temporal ji its miseries, I conclude that it ought to 
prosperity; they triumph under the : be looked upon as one of those prodigies 
protection of a conqueror: Lhcv languish j : which we admire without comprchend- 
aiul sink with sinking mouarehies. Pa-j,ing: since, in spite of evils so durable, 
ganism whicli^iwi covered thyieavth, is ii and .> patience so long exercised, it r- 
extinct. The Christian ehuren, glorious '■ preserved by a particular providence, 
in its mart\ rs, >et w is considerably di- 1| The Jew ought to be weary of expect- 
minished by the persecutions to which 'i ing a Messiah, who so unkindly disap- 
it was exposed; nor waft it easy to re- ; point-* his vain hopes: and the Christian 
pair the breaches. in it made by those ought to h iv\? liis attention and his re- 
acts ot Violence. Rut here we behold a :• gard excited towards men whom God 
church hated and persecuted for 1700 |j reserves, !'<ir so great a lengthen!’ time, 
years, and yet sustaining itself, and wide- I under calanmies \\hich*would have been 
Iv extended. Kings have often employ- | the total ruin of am other people.” 
cd the severity of edicts and the hand of * 5. Jnv.% number and (fixfirrhwn bf . — 

executioners to ruin it. The seditious ijThey ai*e locked upon to be as numcr- 
nmltitudcs, by murders and massacres, !| ous at present as they w<;*rc formerly in 
have committed outrages against it still : i the hind of Canaan. Some ha\o rated 
more violent and tragical. Princes and them at three millions, and others more 
people. Pagans, Mahometans, Chris- ■ than double that number. Their disper- 
tiuiis, disagreeing in so many things, , ^ion is a remarkable particular in this 
haw united in the design ot extermina- !, 1 , eople. They swarm ail over the east, 
taig it, and have not been able to sue- and are settled, it is said, in the remo- 
ceed. 'Plie buxh of surrounded j; test parts of China. The Turkish em- 

witli fl:i ever Imrns, and iv never iip>ru abounds with them. There arc 
rensumrd. The Jews have been expel- |» n.-:v of them at Constantinople and 
led, in ddferent times h-oin e\erv part l| Salpnichi than in any other place : they 
of the world, which hath, only served to j are spread tlirough'most of the nations 
spread them in all regions. From age! of Fan ope and Africa, and many fami- 
to age fhev have been exposed to imse- [ lies of them are established in tlie West 
ry a. id persecution ; yet still they sub- i Indies; not to mention whole nations 
hist, in spite of the ignominy and the ha- ■’ bordering on Pivstcr John’s country, 
tred wliich hath pursued’ them in alii and some discovered in the inner parts 
places, whilst the greatest monarchies ;! of \merea, if we may give any credit 
are fallen, and nothing remains of them j to their own writers. 1 heir being al- 
hesides the name. ;j ways in rebellions (as Addison observes) 

“ The judgments which God has ex- |j while' they had tlie Holy Temple in 
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view, has excited most nations to banish II //. Jackson's JVorks 9 vol. i. n. 153; 


them, Hcsides, the whole people arc 
now a rare of such merchants as are 
’wanderers by profession ; and at tlft: 
same time are in most, if not in all pla- 
ces, incapable of either Linds or offices, 
that might engage them to make any 
part ot the vvflfrld their home. In addi- 
tion to this, we may consider what pro- 
vidential reasons may be assigned for 
their numbers and dispersion. Their 
linn adherence to their religion, and 
being dispersed all over the earth, has 
i-iri'shed every age and v \ cry nation 
with the st rung At arguments’ for the 
('hristian faith; not only as these very 
portion]. irs are foretold of them, but 
as they themselves are the depositories 
•if these and all other prophecies w hie If 
tend to their own contusion and the es- 
tablishment of Christianity. Their milli- 
ner furnishes us with a sufficient cloud 
of witnesses that attest the truth of the 
Jiible, and their dispersion spreads these 
witnesses through all parts of the world. 

6. Jews, real oration of. — From the 1 
declarations of Scripture we ha\e rea- 
son to su])j)osc the Jews shall be called . 
to a participation of the blessings of the 
Compel, Hum. xL 2 Cor. iii. 16. IIos. i. ' 
31, and some sumiose shall return to 
their own land, Hos. iii. 5. Is. lxv. J7, 
&o. Iv/ek. xxxvi. As to the time, soipe 
think about I860 or 2016 ; but this, per- 
haps, is ii< t so easy to determine alto- 
gether, though it is probable *it will not 
lie before the fall ot Antichrist and the 
Ottoman empire. Let us,* howev er, 
avoid putting stumbling-blocks in their 
way. If \w attempt any thing for^their 
conversion, let it *>e with ^xrace and 
love. Let us, says cine, propose Christi- 
■iiiity to them as* Christ proposed it to 
them. Let us lay before them their own 
prophecies. Let us show them their ac- 
complishment in Jesus. Let us applaud 
their hatred of idolatry. Let us show 
them the morality of Jesus in our lives 
and tempers. Let us never abridge their 
vil liberty, nor ever try to force their 
ciences. Josephus's History of the 
Jtws; S/irct. No. 495, vol. iv.; Levi's 
Cere monies of the Jewish Religion ; 
Jht.vtorJ' de Synagnga Judairu ; S/tni- I 
Ci r de Lcgib us Ileb. Rif.; Aewton on ! 
Profit i. ; tVar bur ton's Mdress to the \ 
Jews , m the Dedication of the \ Id vol. of 
his Legation ; Sermons preached to the 1 
Jews at Perru-strect , by Dr. Hawns \ 
and others; Pasnagr’s and Oi chiefs' 
Hist, of the Jews; Shaw's Philosophy j 
of Judaism; Hartley on Man, vol. ii. j 
prop. H, \ ol. iii. p. 455, 48r ; Pic hen o' s [ 
Restoration of the Jiws ; J or tin's Rem . i 
on Ecc, Hist. vol. iii. p. 42 7, 447 ; Dr. | 


;! Male's History of the Jews; Pine's 
i Posth . Works, vol. i.; Fuller's Serm.on 
the Messiah. 

jj IGNORANCE, the want of know- 
ij ledge or iiwiruction. It is often used to 
*! denote illiteracy. Mr. Locke observes, 
that the causes of innorance are chieflv 
: i three. — 1. Want of ideas. — 2. Want of 
,i a disco\ e ruble connection between the 
.j ideas we have. — 3. Want of tracing and 
;; examining our ideas. As it respects re- 
j| ligion, ignorance has been distinguished 
■j into three sorts : 1. An invincible igno- 
i ranee, in which the will has no part. It 
i is an insult upon justice to suppose it 
i will punish men because they were ig- 
; uorant of thipgs which they were nhy- 
i sically incapable of knowing. — 2. There 
■| is a wilful and obstinate ignorance ; such 
j an ignorance* far from exculpating, ag- 
; gravates a mini’s eifhivs. — 3. A sort of 
j ignorance which is neither entirely vvil- 
! fill, nor entirely invincible; as when a 
man lias the means of knowledge, and 
does iw>t use them. See Know union ; 

’ and Locke on the Vnd. vol. ii. p. 178 ; 
i Grove's Mor. Phil. vol. ii. p. 26, 29, 64 , 

. J tuffs on the Mmd. 

! ILLU M 1 N AT*, a term anciently ap- 
1 plied to such as had received bnplinin. 

Tile name was occasioned by a ceremo- 
•' nv in the blptism of aduUs,»which con- 
'| sisted in putting a lighted taper in the 
;■ hand of the person baptized, as a sym- 
•I bol of the faith and grace he had rc- 
'I reived in the sacrament. 

! ’ ILLUMINATI was also the name of 
j a sect which appeared in Spain about 
; the year 157.5. '1 hev were charged with 
,j maintaining that incisal pra\ er and 
; contemplation had so intimately united 
; them to Clod, that they were arrived to 
,j such a state of perfection, as to stand in 
i no need of good works, or the sacra- 
, ments of the church, and that they 
,| might commit the grossest crimes vvith- 
| out sin. 

i| After the suppression of the lllumi- 
; nati in Spain, there appeared a denomi- 
j nation in France wluJi took the same 
! name. They maintained that one An- 
j tlionv Ihiokuct. bad a system of belief 
i and practice revealed to him which ex- 
| cecdcd every thing Christianity had vet 
| been acquainted with : that by tlrs me- 
; thod ])ersons might in a short time ar- 
, rive at the sanu* degrees of perfection 
| and glory to which the saints and this 
! Messed Virgin have attained; and this 
improvement might be carried on till 
our nations became divine, and our 
minds wholly given up to the influence 
of the Almighty. ihcy said further, 
that none of the doctors of the clmrca 
I i 
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knew any tiling of religion ; that Paul [ real objects, and their incredible indus 
and Peter were well-meaning men, but j try and astonishing exertions in making 
knew nothing of devotion ; that the \ converts ; of the absolute despotism and 
■whole church lay in darkness and un- [ complete system of es/iionnage esta 
i»elicf ; that every one was at liberty to ! blished throughout the order; of its dif- 
follow the suggestions of his conscience ; j ferent degrees of Novices, Minenmls, 
that God regarded nothing but himself; 1 Minor and Major Illu minces ; E/iofits, 
and that within ten years their doctrine j or Priests , Regents, Ma& i, ami Man- 
would be received all over the world; ; kings ; of the Recruiters or lnsimiators, 
then there would be no more occasion j with their various subtle methods of in- 
for priests, monks, and sUch other rcli- j sinuating into all characters and corn- 
eous distinctions. j panics ; of the blind obedience exacted 

ILLUMINATI, a name assumed by of the No\ ices, and the absolute power 
a secret society, founded on the first of 1 of life and death assumed by the order. 
May, 1 776, by Dr. Adam Wcishaupt, - and conceded by the iNo vices ; of the 
professor of canon law in the university j dictionary, geography, kalendar, and 
of Ingoldstadt. The avowed object of j cipher ot the order ; of the new names 
this order was, *‘to diffuse from secret ' assumed by the members, such as S/iar- 
societies, as from so many centres, the 1 tuctis by Wcishaupt, because he pre-» 
light of science over the world ; to pro- : tended to wage war against oppressors; 
pagatc the purest principles of virtue; ' Cato by Zwack ; Ajax by Masscnhau- 
aiicl to reinstate mankind fu the happi- j sen, &c. of the Minerval Academy and 
ness which they enjoved during the gol- j, Library ; of the questions proposed to 
den age fabled by the poets.” Such a j the candidates for degrees, and the var 
philanthropic object was doubtless well I rious ceremonies of admission to each ; 
adapted to make a dee]) impression on J ! and of the pretended morality, real 
the minds of ingenious young men ; and |j blasphemies, and absolute atheism, t f 
to such alone did Dr. Wcishaupt at first the founder and his tried friends. Such 
address himself. But “ the real ob- of our readers as wish to be fully in- 
ject,” we are assured -by Professor Ho- formed of these matters, we must refer 
bison and Abbe Barfuel, “was, by to the Abbe RamiePs woiks, and to 
clandestine arts, to overturn every go- Prof. Robison’s Proofs of a Consfiiraaj 
vernment amUgvcry religioft, ; to bring agpinst all the Religions and Govern - 
the sciences of civil life intrf contempt; 1 ments of Europe. But while credit may 
and to reduce mankind to that imagina- be given to the general facts related in 
ry state of nature, when they lived in- these works, some doubts respecting 
dependent of each other on the sponta- the ultimate objects of Dr. Weishaupt 
neons productions of the earth.” Free and his associates in this conspiracy 
Masonry being in high reputation all j may be expressed : as, That men of 
over Europe when" VVehliaupt first then* 1 principles should secretly con- 
formed the plait of his society, he avail- j spire to overthrow all the religions and 
ed himself of its secrecy to introduce governments at" present in Europe, is by 
his new order ; of which’ he constituted j no means incredible ? that they should 
himself general, after initiating some of j even prevail on many well-meaning 
his pupils, whom he styled Areofiagites, j philanthropists, who are no enemies to 
in its mysteries. And when report | rational religion or good government, to 
spread the news throughout Germany | join them, is also very credible. B in 
of the institution of the Order of Ilium i- ! that a set of men of learning and abili- 
necs, it was generally considered as i ties, such as Wcishaupt ana his asso- 
mere college lodge, which could interest dates arc allowed to be, should form a 
the students no longer than during the j conspiracy to overturn, and with more 
period of their studies. Weishaupt’s > than Gothic rage utterly abolish the 
character, too, which at this* time was arts and sciences, and to restore the 
respectable for morality as well as em* sitjifiosed original savage state of man, 
dition, prevented all suspicion of his : appears to us a phenomenon in the his- 
harbonnng auy sikU dark designs as , tory of the human heart totally unac- 
have since come to light. But : t would 1 countable. That “ the heart of man is 
far exceed the limits to which this work \ deceitful above »»ll things, and despe- 
E restricted, to give even an outline of j ratcly wicked,” is a melancholy truth, 
the nature and constitution of this ex- j which not Scripture alone, but the liis- 
traordinary society; of its secrets and ! tory of mankind in all ages and nations, 
mysteries ; of the deep dissimulation, j affords full proof of, as well as the 
consummate hypocrisy, and shocking i shocking history of the Illuminati ; but 
impiety of its founder and his associates ; ! while pride ana vanity have a place in 
of their Jesuitical art in concealing their the human heart, to say nothing of our 
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other passions, which *re more or less j 
interested in the preservation of the j 
discoveries and improvements in arts, 
sciences, and their inseparable concern- j. 
itant luxury, we are persuaded no man, i 
or hodv of men, who have enjoyed the j 
sweets of civilized life, ever formed a j 
serious wisff for the total abolition of the 
arts and sciences. In the fury and rage \ 
of war, Goths, Vandals, and r l urks, may j 
burn and destroy monuments of art anti 
repositories of science; but when the 
wars are over, instead of returning to 
the savage state, the barbarous con- 
querors mix afid amalgamate with the j 
conquered, and become themselves, 
more or less civilized. I)r. Weislmupt i 
is allowed to he influenced by a high dc- j 
gree of vanity; as an evidence of wlflch j 
lie communicates as the last secret to j 
Ids most favoured adepts, that the mys- t 
teries of Illuminism, which, ingoing! 
through the inferior degrees, had been i 
successively attributed to the most an- \ 
cient patriarchs and philosophers, and i 
even to Christ himself, owed its origin I 
to no other than Adam Wcishaupt, ■, 
known in the order by the name of Spar- j 
tacus. The same vanity which leads the 
doctor to take this traditional method, 
while secrecy is deemed necessary, of i| 
securing to himself the honour of having [ 
founded the society, would lead# him, j 
were the Illuminati actually victorious i 
over all religions and governments, to | 
wish to have his memory recorded in a 
more durable manner by writing or 
printing. Blit if these ancr all tlie other 
arts were to perish in a mass, then the 
memory of the doctor, and the important 
services he liadflone, to tlfe order and| 
to sav agism, nyist, within a century at ! 
the utmost, pct*ish along with them. But \ 
if, in fact, the total annihilation of the '] 
arts and sciences, as well as of all reli- j 
gion and government, be rcallv the ob- j 
ject of Wcishaupt and his Illuminees,! 
tlien we may agree with the celebrated f 
Mandevillc, that " human nature is the 
true Libyan desert, daily producing 
new monsters” and that of these mon- 
sters the doctor and his associates are 
beyond a doubt the most extraordinary. 
Professor Robison informs us, that “ tlie 
order of the Illuminati was abolished in j 
1786 by the elector of Bavaria, but re- 
vived immediately after, under another 
name, and in a different form, all over j 
Germany. It was again detected and 
seemingly broken un : but it had bv this 


seemingly broken up ; but it had by this 
time taken so deep root, that it still sub- 
sists without being detected, and has 


sists without being detected, and has 
spread, we are told, into all the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

IMAGE, m a religious sense, is an 


artificial representation of some pcrswft 
or thing used as an object of adoration ; 
in which sense it is used synonymously 
with idol. The use and adoration of ima- 
ges have hern long controverted. It is 
plain, from the practice of the primitive 
church, recorded by the earlier fathers, 
that Christians, during the first three 
centuries, and the greater part of the 
fourth, neither worshipped images, nor 
used them in their worship. Howcvyr, 
the generality of the popish divines 
maintain that the use and worship of 
images arc as ancient as tlie Christian 
religion itself : to prove this, they allege 
a decree, said to have been made in a 
council Held bv tlie apostles at Antioch, 
commanding tlie faithful, that they may 
not err about the object of their wor* 
ship, to make images of Christ, and wor- 
ship thern^ Baron, ad. aim. 102. But 
no notice is taken of this decree till 
seven hundred years after the apostolic 
times, after the dispute about images 
had commenced. The first instance that 
occtirs, in anv credible author, of ima- 
ges among Christians, is that recorded 
bv Tertullian de Piulicit. c. 10, of cer- 
tain cups or chalices, as BeUannine pre- 
tends, on which was represented tlie 
parable of the good shepnerd carrying 
the lost sheep on his shoulders: hut this 
instanccVnly proves ttaifthe church, at 
that tinrm, did not think emblematical 
figures unlawful ornaments of chalices. 
Another instance is taken from Euse- 
bius ( Hist. Reel. lib. vii. cap. 18,) who 
says, that in his time there were to lx; 
seen two brass statues in the city of Pa- 
ncas, or Caesarea Philippi ; the one of a 
woman on her kn«es, with her arm 
stretched oflt; the other of a man over 
against her, with his hand extended to 
receive her: these statues were said to 
he the images of our Saviour, and the 
woman whom he cured of an issue of 
blood. From the foot of the statue re- 
presenting our Saviour, says the histo- 
rian, sprung up an exotic plant, which 
as soon as it grew to touch the border of 
his garment, was said to cure all sorts of 
distem pers. Eusebius, however, vouches 
none these things; nay, lie supposes 
that the woman who erected this statue 
of our Saviour was a pagan, and ascribes 
it to a pagan custom. Philostorgius 
{Reel. Hist. lib. vii. c. 3.) expressly says, 
that this statue was carefully preserved 
by the Christians, but that they paid 
no kind of worship to it, because it 
is not lawful for Christians to worship 
bnfss, or any other matter. Tlie primi- 
tive Christians abstained from the wor- 
ship of images, not, as the Papists pre- 
tend, from tenderness to heathen iuola- 
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ters, but because they though* it unlaw- I idolaters: nor can these last keen pace 
fill in itself to make any images of the with the Greeks, who go far ncyond 
Deity. Tcrtullian, Clemens Alexandri- | theiji in this point, which has occasioned 
mis, and Origen, were of opinion, that, j abundance ot disputes among them. Sts; 
by the second commandment, painting Icoxoclastfs. The Jews absolutely' 
and cugra\ ing were unlawful to a Chris- condemn all images, and do not so much 
tiun, styling them evil and wicked arts, as suffer any statues or figures in their 
Tert. dc Idol. cap. 3. Clem. Alt x. Ad- houses, much less in their synagogues, 
mon. ad («ent. p. 41. Origen contra or places of worship. The Mahometans 
C'elsum, lib. \ i. p. 132. The use of ima- ha\e an equal aversion to images; 
£es in churches, as ornaments, was first which led them *10 destroy most of the 
introduced by some Christians in Spain, beautiful monuments of antiquity, both 
in the beginning of the fourth century ; sacred and profane, at Constantiiibpk*. — 
but the practice was condemned as a Jhhgham's Orig. Eccl. b.viii.r. 8. Mid* 
dangerous innovation, in a council held clleton'a Letters from 7\’o/bc,n. 21. Bur- 
at Kliheris, in 305. Kpiphanius, in a let- net on the ~irt. p. 209, 219. Doddridge** 
ter presum'd by Jerome, tom. ii. cp. 6, Lcct. lcc. 193. Tennmn on Idolatry f 
bears strong testimony against images ; p. l>69, 275. Ridgelifn Body of Dn\ 
and he may he considered as one of the qu.jlO. 

first iconoclasts. The custom of admit- IMAGE OF GOl) in the soul, is dis- 
ting pictures of saint^and nyrtyrs into tinguished into natural and moral. By 
churches (for this was the first source natural is meant the understanding, rea- 
of image worship) was rare in the end son, will, and other intellectual faculties, 
of the fourth century, hut became com- Bv the moral image, the right use of 
mon in the fifth. But they were still those faculties, or what wc term holiness, 
considered only as ornaments, rfnd, IMAGINATION is a power or fa- 
evtn in this view, they met with \ cry c.ultv of the mind, whereby it conceives 
considerable opposition. In the follow- and forms ideas of things communicated 
ing century, the custom of thus adorning to it by the outward organs of sense; or 
churches became almost iinixersal, both it is the power of recollecting and a^- 
in the East and West. Pclavius cx- sembling images, and of pail ing for- 
prensly says (de Incur, lib. xv. cap. 14.) cibly those images on our minds, or on 
that no statues* were yet allow/d in the the nyyids of others. 'File came of the 
churches, because they bore too near a pleasures of the imaginUion ia wliat- 
resembhuice to the idols of the Gentiles. 'r*\er is great, uncommon, or beautifid, 
Towards the close of the fourth, or be- is "his ; that God has annexed a secret 
ginning of the fifth century, • images, pleasure to t|ie idea of an v thine that is 
which were introduced by way of orna- \ new or rare, that he might cm our.ige 
meat, and then used as an aid to de\o- j and stimulate us in the eager and keen 
lion began to be actually worshipped. I pursuits after; knowledge, and°inllame 
However, it continued to be the doc- our best passions to search into the won- 
trine of the church in tlie sixth, and in ders of creation and revelation; forever/ 
the beginning of the seventh century, new idea brings such a pleasure along 
that images were to be used only as with it, as rewards any pains we have 
helps to devotion, and not as objects of i taken in its acquisition, and consequently 
worship. The worship of them was con- I serves as a striking and powerful motive 
demued in the strongest terms by (ire- \ to put us upon fresh discoveries in learn- 
gnry the Great, as appears by ‘ two of j' ing and science, as well as in the word 
irs halers written in 601. From this i! and works of God. See AY -a. W.Jonr*** 
time to the beginning of the eighth ccn- ' hurto, vol. \i. ser. 17 ; Hyland'* Con - 
Uirv, there occurs no instance of any I trm/dations, v»l. i. p. 61 ; .Iknvndc** 
wor4up gi\ en, or allowed to lie given to Plea sure* of Imagination ; Mdismi** 
images, bv any council or assert i hi v of b iittful fiafier » on the Imagination ^ 
hEfrt whatever. But they were com- \ol.vi.; S/iect. p. 6*1, &c.; Drove's Mo r. 
luonlvW'*' "Shipped by the monks and Phil. p. 354, 355, 410, vol. i. 
populace in the do inning of the eighth IMMATE1H AL1SM, the belief that 
centun ; insomuch, /4jat in 726, when the soul is a spiritual substance distinct 
Deo published hi s Lmtunis edict, it had from the body. See Materialism and 
-dreudv spread into a)|] the provinces Soul. 

bul/vct to the tinpiry. t 'flu* Lutherans IMMENSITY, unbounded oi* incom- 
l ondetnn the CaB bust* f. n- breaking the prehensiblc greatness ; and unlimited 
images in the churche. 0 f the Catholics, extension, which no finite and determi- 
1 coking on it as a km« of sacrilege; and natc .spare, re])cated ever .so often, can 
„ e t thev condemn tin Romanists (who equal See Infinity of (ion. 

* re professed wwgheorshi/./irrx) as IMMORALITY, an action incou- 
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sistcnt with our duty towards men, and 
consequently a sin against God, who 
imth commanded us to do justly, and 
lov e nicrcv. Sec M oil a lit y . 

IMMORTALITY, a state which 
has no end ; the impossibility of dying. 
It is applied to God, who is' absolutely 
immortal, 1 Tim. i. 1 7. and to the hu- 
man soul, which is only hypothetically 
immortal ; as God, who at first gave it, 
can, if he pleases, deprive us of our ex- 
istence. See Soul. 

1MMUT \B1L1TY OF GOD, is his 
imchangeableness. He is immutable in 
his essence, Janfcs i. 17. In his attributes, 
Ps. cii. 27. In his fnirfio. ses, Isa. xxv. 1. 
Ps. xxxiii. 11. In his /iro mixes, Mai. iii. 
C. STim.ii. 12. Anri in his threaten hips. 
Matt. xxv. '11. "This is a perfection,” 
says Dr. Illair, “ which, pernaps, more 
than any other, distinguishes tlic di\ ine 
nature from the human, gives complete- 
energy to all its attributes, and entitles 
it to the highest adoration. From hence 
are derived the regular order of nature, 
and the steadfastness of the universe. ] 
Hence flows the unchanging tenor of 
those laws which from age to age regu- 
late the conduct of mankind. Hence the 
uniformity of that government, and the 
certainty of those promises which are 
the ground of our trust and security. 
An objection, however, nuiy be raised 
against this doctrine, from the com- 
mands given us to prayer, and other re- 
ligious exercises. To* what purpose, it 
mav be urged, is homage addressed to 
a Being whose plan is unalterably fixed ? 
This objection would have weight, if 
our religious addresses were ifesigned 
to work any alteration in Geld, either bv 
giving him information of what he did 
not know, or b/cxciting affections which 
he did not possess ; or by inducing him 
to change measures which he had pre- 
viously formed : but tliev are only crude* 
and imperfect notions of religion which 
can suggest such ideas. The change 
wlfcli our devotions are intended to 
make, are upon ourselves, not upon the 
Almighty. By pouring out our senti- 
ments and desires before God, bv ador- 
ing his perfections, and confessing our 
miworthiiiess; by expressing our de- 
pendence on his aid; our gratitude for 
liis past favours, our submission to his 
present will, and our trust in his future 
merev, we cultivate such affections as 
suit our place and station in the universe, 
and are to be exercised by us as, men 
and as Christians. The contemplation 
of this divine perfection should raise in 
our minds admiration ; should teach us 
to imitate, as far as our frailty will per- 
mit, that constancy and steadfastness 


which we adore, 2 Cor. iii. 18; and, 
lastly, should excite trust and confidence 
in th’c Divine Being, amidst all the revo- 
lutions of this uncertain world.” Blair's 
Sermons , ser. 4. \ol. ii. ; C'ha muck's 
Harks, vol. i. p. 203; (i ill's Body of 
Div.x ol. i. J). 50; lMmbcrt's Sermons, 
ser. on Mai. iii. fi. 

1MPANATION, a term used by di- 
vines to signify the opinion of the Lu- 
therans with regard to the cm barest, 
who believe that the species of bread 
and wine remain together with the body 
of our Saviour after consecration. 

IMPFiCCABILFS, a name given to 
those heretics who boasted that they 
were impeccable, and that there was 
no need of repentance ; such were the 
Gnostics, Priscillianists, £ce. 

I M P KCC A Bl LIT V, the state of a 
person v\T,p cannot sin ; or i; grace, 
pri\ ilege, or principle, which puts him 
out of a possibility of sinning. Divines 
have distinguished several kinds of im- 
peccability : that of God belongs to him 
bv ftatuiv: tlint of Jesus Christ, consi- 
dered as man, belongs 1o^ him by the 
hvpostaticnl union ; that of the blessed, 
in consequence of their condition, &c. 

I MPL1CIT "FAITI I, is that by which 
we take up any system or opinion of 
another without examination. This has 
been on! of the chief soirees of igno- 
rance ann error in the church of Bonn-, 
'flic divines of that community teach, 
“ That we are to observe, not how the 
church proves any thing, but what she 
sa\s: that the will of God is, that we 
should believe and confide in his minis- 
ters in the same manner as himself.” 
Cardinal Toletus, injiis instructions for 
priests, assents, “That if a rustic be- 
lieves his bishop proposing an lieivtic.il 
tenet for an article of faith, such oclief 
is meritorious.” Cardinal Cusanus tell -» 
us, “That irrational obedience is the 
most consummate and perfect obedi- 
ence, when we obey without attending 
to reason, as a beast obov s his driwr. ' 
In an epistle to the Bohemians he has 
these words: “I assert, that there a*v 
no precepts of Christ but those which 
arc received as such by the church 
(meaning the clmrcli of Rome.) W hen 
the church changes licr judgment, God 
changes his judgment likewise.” What 
madness ! what blasphemy ! For a 
church to demand belief of what dir 
teaches, and a submission towli.it she 
enjoins, merely upon her assumed au- 
thority, must appear to unprejudiced 
miiftls the height ot unreasonableness 
and spiritual despotism. W'e could 
wish this doctrine had been confined to 
this church ; but, ala.- 1 it has been too 
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prevalent mother comm unities. A then- punishable in tlid temporal courts with 
logical system, says Dr. Jortin, is too fine, imprisonment, and corporeal pun- 
often no more than a temple consecra- ishment. Sec False Mkssiahs. 
ted to implicit faith ; and he who enters IMPOTENCY, or Impotence, is 
in there to worship, instead of leaving considered as natural and moral. ./Vo- 
ids shoes, after the eastern manner, tural is the want of some physical prin- 
must leave his understanding at the ciple necessary to an action* or where a 
door; and it will he well if he find it being is absolutely defective, or not free 
when he comes out again. and at liberty to act. Moral impotenev 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS, an cc- imports a great difficulty; as a strong 
clesiastical action, by which a bishop habit to the contrary ; a violent passion ; 
lays his hands on the’ head of a person or the like. 

in ordination, confirmation, or in uttering IMPROPRIATION, a parsonage or 
a blessing. This practice is also fre- i ecclesiastical living, the profits of which 
ciuentlv observed by the Dissenters at are in the hands of a layman ; in which 
tnc ordination of their preachers ; when case its stands distinguished from ahfiro- 
the ministers present place their hands filiation , which is where the profits of 
on the head of him whom they are or- | a benefice arc in the hands of a bishop, 
daining, while one of them prays for a | college, See. though the terms are now 
blessingpn him and on his future la- ! used promiscuously, 
hours. They are no^agret'dj however, | IMPULSE, an influence, idea, or 
as to the propriety of this ceremony, j motive acting upon the mind. Wc 
Some suppose it to be confined to those must be careful how we are guided by 
who received extraordinary gifts in the impulses in religion. “ There are 
primitive times : others think it ought many,” as one observes, “ who fre- 
to be retained, as it was an andient j fluently feel singular impressions upon 
practice used where no extraordinary their minds, and are inclined to pav a 
gifts were conveyed, Gen. xlviii. 14. ! very strict regard unto them. Yea, 
Matt. xix. 15. They do not suppose it some carry this point so far, as to make 
to be of such an important and essential it almost the only rule of their judg- 
naturc, that the validity and usefulness ment, and will not determine any thing, 
of a man’s future ministry depend upon until they find it in their hearts to do it, 
it in any degree?* Imposition Jbf hands as tkeir phrase is. Others take it for 
was a Jewish ceremony, introduced not granted, that the divine mind is notified 
by any divine authority, but by custom ; to them by sweet or powerful impres- 
i* being the practice among those pen- sions of some passages of sacred writ, 
pic, whenever they prayed to God for There arc others who arc determined 
.my person, to lay then* hands on his by visionary manifestations, or by the 
head. Our Saviour observed the same j impressions’ made in dreams, ^and the 
custom, both when he conferred his j interpretatiws they put upon them. 
Messing on children, and when he All these thlugsi .being of the same 
healed the sick, adding prayer to the ; general nature, may very justly be con- 
ceremony. The apostles, likewise, laid : sidered together ; and it is a matter of 
hands on those upon whom they he- j doubt with many how far these things 
stowed the Holy Ghost. The priests 'are to be regarded, or attended to by 
observed the same custom when any ! us; and how wc mav distinguish any 
one was received in their body. And divine impressions of this kind from the 
the apostles thUnsclvcs underwent tlu- 11 delusions of the tempter, or of our own 
imposition of hands afresh every time !■ evil hearts. But, whoever makes any 
the\ entered upon any new design, j of these things his rule and standard, 
In the ancient church, imposition * of jj he forsakes the divine word; and no- 
hands was even practised on persons thing tends more to make persons un- 
when they married, which custom the I: ,ppv in themselves, unsteady in their 
Abyssinians still observe. A la?/ rice's j conduct, or more dangerously deluded 
Dial, on Sue. Religion, p. 163, 168. j m their practice, than paying a random 
Hutts’s Jlanotml Foundation of a regard to these impulses, as notifica- 
Christuin Ch. p. 31 ; Turner on Church tions of the divine will.” See Enthusi- 
Gcv. i>. TO; King's Primitive Christ, asm. Providence. 

Ch. p. 49, IMPURITY, want of that regard to 

IMPOSTORS, RELIC JIOUS, are decency, chastity, or holiness, which 
such as pretend to an extraordinary our dutv requires. Impurity,^ in the 
commission from heaven, and who tc’*- \ law of Moses, is any legal defilement 
i ifv the people \yith false denunciations jj Of these there were several sorts: 
of judgments. Too many of these ha' e I] some were voluntary, as the touching a 
abounded in almost all ages They* are il dead body, or any animal that died of it 
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self ; or any creature that was esteemed 
unclean ; or touching things holy by one 
. who was not clean, or was not a priest ; 
the touching one who had a leprosy, 
one who had a gonorrhoea, or who was 
polluted by a dead carcase, &c. Some- 
times these impurities were involunta- 
ry; as when any one inadvertently 
touched bones, or a sepulchre, or any 
thing polluted : or fell into such diseases 
as pollute, as the leprosy, &c. 

The beds, clothes, and moveables 
which had touched any thing unclean, 
contracted also^i kind of impurity, and 
in some cases communicated it to others. 

These legal pollutions were general- 
ly lemovcd by bathing, and lasted no 
longer than the evening. The pen$>n 
* polluted plunged over head in the wa- 
ter; and cither had his clothes on 
when he did so, or washed himself and 
his clothes separately. Other pollutions 
continued seven days ; as, that which J 
was contracted by touching a dead body, j 
Some impurities lasted forty or fifty j 
days; as, that of women who were lately j 
deli ven'd, who were unclean forty day’s I 
after the birth of a hoy, and fifty after j 
the birth of a girl. ( Xhers, again, lasted 
till the person was cured. 

Many of these pollutions were expia- 
ted by sacrifices, and others by a certain 
water or lyc made with the ashes^f a 
red heifer, sacrificed on the great clay j 
of expiation. When the leper was 
cured, he went to the temple, and of- 
fered a sacrifice of two birds, one of. 
which was killed, and the other set at 
liberty. - He who had touched* a dead \ 
body/or nad been presen* at a funeral, | 
was to be purified wjjff the water of ex- 
piation, and tUifr upon pain of death. 
The woman who had been delivered, 
offered a turtle and a lamb for her ex- 
piation ; or if she was poor, two turtles, 
or two young pigeons. 

These impurities, which the law of 
Moses has expressed with the greatest 
accuracy and care, were only figures 
of other more important impurities, j 
such as the sins and iiikpiitics commit- i 
ted against God, or faults committed 
against our neighbour. The saints and 
prophets pf the Old Testament were 
sensible of this; and our Saviour, in the 
Gospel, has strongly inculcated, — that 
they are not outward and corporeal 
pollutions which render us unaccepta- 
ble to God, but such inward pollutions j 
as infect the soul, and are violations of I 
justice, truth, and charity. j 

IMPUTATION is the attributing] 
any matter, quality, or character,] 
whether good or evil, to ary person j 
as his own. It may refer to what was : 


originally his, antecedently to such im- 

S utation ; or to what was not antece- 
ently his, but becomes so by virtue of 
such imputation only,-? Sam. xix. 19. 
Ps. cvi. 31. The imputation that re- 
spects our justification before God is of 
the latter kind, and may be defined 
thus: it is God’s gracious* donation of 
the righteousness of Christ to believers, 
and his acceptance of their persons as 
righteous on the account thereof. Their 
sins being imputed to him, and his obedi- 
ence being imputed to them, they arc, 
in virtue hereof, both acquitted from 
guilt, and accepted as righteous before 
God, Rom. iv 6, 7. Rom. v. 18, 19. 2 
Cor. v. 21. See Righteousness, Sin ; 
Dickinson's Letters, p. 156; Henry's 
T/teron and s/s/iasio, vol. ii. p. 43 ; 
Doddridge's Works, vol. iv. p. 562 ; 
Watts's Work*, v^J. iii. p. 532. 

INABILITY, want of power suffi- 
cient for the performance of any parti- 
cular action or design. It has been di- 
vided into natural and moral. We are 
saicPto be naturally unable to do a thing 
when we cannot do it if wc wish’, be- 
cause of some impeding defect or ob- 
stacle that is extrinsic to the will, either 
in the understanding, constitution of the 
body, or external objects. Moral ina- 
bility consists not in any of these things, 
but cithe£ in the want of inclination, or 
the strength of a contrary inclination; 
or the want of sufficient motives in view 
to induce and excite the act of the will, 
or the strength of apparent motives to 
the contrary. For the sake of illustra- 
tion, we will here present the reader 
with a few examples of both. 

.Yiitvrnf. J Moral . 

Cain co ul't no f have kill- Unm multi not have kill- 
ed AIh* 1, if ram hfnl been e:l Abel, if Cain hail fcar- 
tlie weaker, nml AM ed find, ami lined Ins 
aware ot‘ him. hi oilier. 

Jacob could not lejoire l’otiplmr’p wife could 
In .Iftfepli’s^nUaiion he- not repifrvin if.if alio con- 
fine lie heard of if timuil under it. 

The woman ineiimmed llnd that woman been a 
in id Kiii» 4 vi. 2 1, coiiU \e.-v .Hire Donato mother, 
7 tot kill her iieSi!lib'»ui*‘i -dm ton Id not have killed 
son mul eai him. when Ii*t own mmi id a time of 
he wub hid. and slit* wulil plenty, as she did in a 
not find him. time of famine. 

ITastaei cuvH not have If n dutiful, aflerfion- 
smothered Reiihndad. if nfe. aoi: had M 11 waiiiusf 
lie had not l»ei n *utii;red on Renhnriail in H.i/aH’e 
to cuici liH ch.'unuci. Mead, lie luultl not ha\« 
smothered him. a* lln/m.* 
did. 

These are a few instances from which 
we may clearly learn the distinction of 
natural and moral inability. It must 
not* however, be forgotten, that moral 
inability or disinclination is no excuse 
for our’omission of duty, though want of 
natural faculties or necessary means 
would. That God may command. 
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though man has not a present moral their tenclency»to diffuse wealth, to con- 
ability to perform, is evident, if we con- nect families, or to promote some po- 
sklcr, 1. That man once had a power to litical advantage, 
do whatsoever Clod would command c, *Thc Lcutical law, which is rc- 
him, he had a power to cleave to God. reived in this country, and from which 
— 2. That God did not deprive man of the rule of the Roman law differs very 
his ability. — 3. Therefore God’s right of . little, prohibits marriage between rela- 
commanding, and man’s obligation of I tinns within three degrees of kuulroi ; 
returning and cleaving to God, remains \ computing the generations not from, 
firm. Sec Liukiity; and Thcol. J/isr. j but through the common ancestor, ami 
vol. ii. p. 4 ttti; Edward* on the Will;] accounting affinity the same as consan- 
X'hurnock’s Works-, \ ol. ii. p. 18*;,' guinit). The issue, however, of such 
IVutt* 07 i JJhertu , T>. 4. j marriiigcs are not bastardized, unless 

INCARNATION, the act whereby i the parents be divorced during their 
the Son of God assumed the human i»a- i lifetime.” Pa^ci/s Mar. J*hil. p. 316, 
ture; or the mvsterv bv which Jesus : vol. 1. 

Christ, the Eternal Mm d, was made 1 INCEST, SPIRITUAL, am ideal 
man, in order to accomplish the work jj clinic, committed betwe< n two persons 
ot our salvation. See Nativity, and ,! who h.m e a spiritual alliance, bv means* 
Meldrum on the In carnation. I of baptism or confirmation. This ridicu- 

INCEST, the crime of criminal and lmis rauev was made use of as an instru- 
unnatural commerce with a person ment of great tyranny in times when 
within the degrees forbidden by the ,j the power of the pope was mhimlxed, 
law. By the rules of the church, incest j even queens being sometimes divorced 
was formerly very absurdly extended !j upon this pretence. Incest Spirit ltd 
even to the se\cnth degree; but* it is ; is also understood of a vicar, or otlmr 
now restricted to the third or fourth. ! beneficiary, who enjoys botli the mat her 
Most nations look on incest with horror, ■! auu the daughter; that is, holds two 
Persia and Egypt excepted. In the • benefices, one whereof depends upon 
history of the ancient 1 kings of those | the collation of the other. Such spiritual 
countries we meet with instances of > incest renders both the one and the 
brothers marrying their own sisters, be- ;! other of these benefices vacant, 
cause they thought it too mean to join || fcNCLTNATION is the disposition or 
in alliance with their own subjects, and jj propensity of the mind to any particular 
still more so to many into am foreign j object or action : or a kind of bias upon 
family. Vortigern, king of South Bri- | nature, by the force of which it is car- 
tain, equalled, or rather excelled them ; vied towards certain actions previously 
in wickedness, by marning- his own •! to the exercise of thought and reasoning 
daughter. The queen of Portugal was : about the nature and consetjjienees of 
married to her uncle; and the prince of, them. Inclinations are of two kinds, 
Brazil, the son ofothat incestuous mar- | natural or acquired. 1. Natural are 
l iagc, is wedded to his aunt. But the** | such we often' see^yi children, who 
had dispensations for these unnatural j from their earliest years differ in their 
marriages from hi* holiiu **. “In or- ■'tempers and dispositions. In one you 
tier,” says oqe, “to presen c chastity „ see the dawnings of a liberal diffusive 
in families, and between persons of chf- jsoul; another gives us cause to fear he 
ferent sexes brought up and living to- "will be altogether as narrow and sor- 
iiethor in a f-'.itc of unreserved inti ‘;clid. Of one we may say he is naturally 
m icy, it is necessary, by e\erv method revengeful; of another, that lietis pa- 
jmssible, to inculcate an abhorrence ol . tient and forgi\ing.< — 2. Acquired incli- 
mcestuoii', conjunctions ; which abhor- 'i nations are such as arc superindu- 
mice rn only be upheld by t!.e abso- jeed by custom, which arc called habits; 
bite reprobation of all commerce of the 1 id these arc cither good or evil. See 
sexes between near relations, i Jpon , if \riT. 

this pimtiplc the marriage, as well as! INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF 
other cohabitation of brothers and si?»- j-[ (SOT). This is a relative, term, and* in- 
ters of lineal kindred, and of nil who'! dirales a relation between an object and 
usually live in the same family , may be; -a faculty; between God and a created 
said to hc^forbidden by the law of nature. 1 understanding; so that the meaning of 
Restrictions which e xtend to remoter it is this, that no created understanding 
degrees of kindred than what this rea- 1 can comprehend God; that is, have a 
soi^gAakcs it necessary to prohibit man j perfect and exact knowledge of him, 
in^maiTiage, arc founded in the an- j such a knowledge as is adcouate to the 
{J^drity of the positive law which or- perfection of the object, Job xi. t. Is. 
jA&ins tliem, and tjan only be justified by j] xl. God is incomprehensible, 1. As to 



*hc nature of liis essence. C. The cx * || tilled. Jfrftcttfom cn thr Swire* )J hr 
celStincy of his attributes. 3. The depth jj m duiUu with n-^vni to AW;'& ,? ju t 

of his cinmsels. 4. 'L'U*/ works nf his Ilf Vi rmuJinn on Crrdnluu ant! bwitultty. 
* providence. 5. Tim ilispenwiSioii of His j! IN DKPKN DKM'Y OK G( )]> \ )ib 
<;ri ! Ce, Kph* in. 8. Job xxwr. C.i,_Kpui. j < .\htnnv hi and #.!’ I dm self, without rlr- 



have some idea, there are main' Msimjs ■; rerene iiSt.-.s from am objtx t mo . i 
to u’> in* Mjlienhlfc, and ~vhh wldoh^bi ; himself *»v hdelb \i ut matures do. 
mure dot uiy and nttentnrlv we rhbjk j /] lus js -*]* rn«di * •{* *fijbffl in tin pi >- 
.j t them, the more we fuui our Hrnnehb- pin b Is. G. 1 \ I h — J. He is 
>wall«n\'vtlujj: stoch 'I s * hiM y 3 »i"-exihtv*«r*\ ir pov. w A* he receive*' 

n.it v ',omnipr* .y nce,£\<\ This shohifi . bom no on- . so he doth m -V ml dc u- 
leach iT *J!t r» fore., J. To admire and death on the wdl of the C‘\ .da? e, J-i\i 
emxmire the Dieine Bting. /till, i*. *1 J.h -... He \ ni as i*i 

J7. JSeh. ix. ji. — 2. To be bumble and j: his hr lilies** hum . \iw iucc.v.irUy, and 
»n ojki^Ks. \iii. 1.4. Reel. v. C, Job* r^t barely dtpeu iln*;- <m sou..*, i»' ?.s 
\>:xvii. J9. — s>. To be serious :n our ml- J out of him'C'l n>rhi.iii;r him tlnu*.»; 
» nesses, and since iv in tun* h» h.i\ lour ' |nr \ ;■> < yiei.t* d In no Ob ine nm . '■< to 
low.ir.ta !iim. Caryl w Job V'vii. J.5 ; , hi: M'miiie!; -hi* md hv o - 

/VA U-jii'* & ntM/w* ssenm.il Ijri , .ibtr- \ fua' i»» be Ink p f n h’Ji.ii hop,, — }. lb* 
- k ?e/4//V iK'rwovfJi \ « »l. ii. No. b, 7; />.</-! is inde/a nd *nt as to } h b'Nirhe tet 
rntttfr'ti f.ccf. lee. .59. " >p *odi a -.s. lie niimiiT.iH.Jt* hh ■. hv,s 

INC'ON'nNTNC’V, not abstamiir,: •' r.ot bv const jni:r, iml ai eordhu; to r.ir, 
froHUtnl nv't'ul c.esires.Sc'et'oNTrN : K \ . . v'vn ei‘;u w*il. i’lat.s lie to.vr '■■u» 
INrOlirOHF.VUTV Of GOJ\K. t io t!.e‘-norld, .md all ihiwr.s i|ui\ii. ( 

i'lis la'in'j v» if !»oii( u bf*Sj. 'rir.d i, j* winch u e tin- Jh-v e-sT.-m^e oi iieu, \y 

tnrovj)i»vt:il is evident; for, i. Mar»Ti- ! and 'pH'-dn'^s; ,.nd tins not U) fonsn mib 
rdity is ir.Comparihle with srlf-c3Jslen< Cj r' lint In his f:ce v» HI ; ‘tor his phas-m* 
anrfthvi ln’jtv; spU-f'Msic'U.nmsl !v m-j tint ..re tu i wu: ce.'ted.' in olv»‘ 
rorpnre >1. — if God were onpoM'.d/ mann' i, uv.hever nw.iiirrs il i’trn') 
he could net be pr^er.1 in ;^e. p.irt i*f| h“ (.tends to ini-.trtJih: t renmi: hr 
f h«* worM v hert* li.nl} is: wt lii^ pu-: .uh ’.ndep< r.danly, aii«! not by inn:*. 

■ i nee is n^ecs' arv for the sitppoft and! Me ‘p ws metey. her.*n-j: it is h:s 

inotion of body — k A h*ly (Mimot h.- in , ple.iMirf te do s.>. ib<» i. I\ !•>. i h. t 
; .vo places at thesimfe time : }et In* is | Ond is i:id( pfinteiif, h ^ it hnthi*’ ■>*' 
CM*ry uhere, .'irn?nl1she.ner» and er.rOt. i « oiniiSen d, 1. 'I’hat :- ! ’i things depi nd 
— !. A both A to be .-*et n .md felt, but ■ on pm. cr ’.vliirli i>:« i«*dii i)n nt ..j»o 

God is in.\ isii>U: .md impa!p.d)!r‘, John i. | a:id pre-i i tie.-m in G mg. H, tin re- 
lit. C/urrn^cCn \*>1. i. p. 117 ; I fore, all thine, - s impend on God, tin n A 

C'jiftf* J a rt. lee. A ? ; Hailij 1 voidd !je :.!isiir<!stv l» » sav ttiat (li«! 

tf y<.\, i p. 4^, A>ct. " 1 depeiitW on any l ! na.% f-r vi.is voohl he 

INdOKIlG l , 'nHLRS.wr IsroMnM*- | In suiipo-c* Ihe eaui-e i ft *iw* GbvL 'o 
■j t utj.Ks, the name of a sect which 1 hr o.nluallv dt p-nu 1 * ' ■..* and der.ud 
sprang nut of the Rutyrhimis. i'heiv | Jion* t. { eh uthi- * »« n ii.f. r- ;i_ c.-sHri 
• iistui^.iishm^ tenet \v as. that Hie body ’ 
of Jesus Christ was iiu oiTiiptihle : 1>) 
v/liich the\ Tneant, that, after and fiom 
tie* time w he rein he was formed in flu* 
w.»mb of hi» mother, In: was not siecvp - 
tibia of any dian:^. or alteration; not 
even of any natural ov iiuiooem passion, 
as of uiinyef. thirst, hr. so that he* ate 
without occasion before, his death, as 
wed as after Ills resurrection. - 
INCHKDUMTV, the nithlmldMi; 
our assent 
Mnndiug 
assent. S( 

yo*r 


c> n.nn l»'i. ,* be infinitely .d>o\e 
the hM.ilst lives ho rrmuo-t de- 

pend • '!> m \ o. th<;m, for (*« pend*. in <; 
aripn's inieri* ray, Is. ?.). 1;. )I*. — !i 
GvS.! iIspfM i -hi any mx-autre. In* <!'*"•■ 
hoi eyi-t ii; ’< ess'O'ily ; and it so, i’.i n 
h.e miido not 5i:t\ ti hee:i . tbr tin* s.>m^ 
will by wlnvi he is Sui.|)oswl t* 1 ; 
m aril r has c delei mined. Hut in :.h -uhi 
! h ■{ hare exlifed, wfi« 4 h ii alto;' iJier 
ineentisteid wiHi the aba el u 


it to any ppiuositum. nofwith- j Krom God's In inu lndepeiidint, wo in- 
iirgumeutvssumcientto dcnunul i. ft r, 1. "find we • o-jhi to tone hen that 
See Ihmcun KorbiVs piece, eti- i the creature cannot lay any obhj.bvaM, 

’ K Is 



on him, or do any thins? that may tend J the most famous was that widen waft 
to make him more happy than he i.s hr !■ formed about the year 1581, by Robert 
himself, Rowi. xi. 35. Job x\u. '2, 3. — -2. ■: Brown, a man hWmuatiiij? in his man- 
3f independency he n dh ine perfection, '■ n<rs, but unsteady and inconsistent in 
thou let it not in any iin.t'nK c, ornv any „ l.ia a iews and notions of men and things 
consequence, !xr rirtnliiited to the rrea- ;i Brown was for dividing the whole body 
ture; lot us com hide that all nur springs j'cf the faithful into separate sot ictii*'* 
are iri him; and that all we enjoy and .,m* congregations ; ;uk 1 maintained that 
hope for is fri.ni him. who i-. tin- urthor ... such a nnmlv r of persons as mild be 
and finisher (»t our fai’.h, .mil the'louii- , runluiiud in an ordinary place of wor- 
tain of all our bh»* dues-'.*’ ship ought to U'* considered as a r/iurch, 

IXDJsPhNDKX I’S, a sect of Pro-; and enjoy all the rights and nrivileges 
UfttuiUs, so called tn#m their mar man-- \ th.it arc romp*‘Unt to an ecclesiastical 
ingllvat e.u h ro/jgn gminn of Christians jj Community. These small serjeties lie 
wide 1 ! iiici t in one house for public wnv- I, prqpounccd mdc/toident, jure divivo , 
ship is a «.< mpIoLi, rlmuh ; has sufficient ami entirely e>:< mpt. from the juristhc* 
power to .ut and perform every tiiim* jj timi of tin bishop, in wlnv»i* hands the 
re I i * i i : »j; to religions »;ir, enimenl wi'inn i; mill lr.nl placed the reins of a ‘■pir’.tiiii! 
itself; and in no ivspen Mibjcji or ; *h.\< rnnient ; and also fr* »«n lliel of 
:u '•ouutahh to yihe; i hur'lo* . nusintcrs and syiiml which tin.* Pnri- 

’I'liw'iyii t tic* Kpiseup.dhn-. < fi.b nd ■. lens • ejoivded as the supreme visible 
'.hut there is not a fc *ii whwv of the irsd' 1 - (1 *oums of ecclesiastical authority. ^Jiut 
jicwliMit discipline to I', tiiuml other in ! as we 1 mm* given an aiv.uiiiU' djjthe 
the Bible or the prindd'e eium lathe! nerai ^piimU's and discipline of the 
Jiich pendents on tin* mutiney. b< lieve ‘ Pa ow nisi N we need not emum rate them 
that it is most cleat ly In he' deduced 't here, hut most b* g the reader to rcier 
from thepr.ie.tice oi the ..pnstli v. n ,Tji, m j;_ j i,) i/mt article, The zeal with which 
mg the lii“t rhmvl.cs. Sic C .u. ih,h . Brown and Jiis awieiaies maintained 
(hiWU!U*:cjA J'Jov m , raid l\u»i u n!* \ry. ' and piopuyated his notions was, in a 
The independent; , however, were irh ' hi ;li drgit r, intemperate and eureif- 
clistmgiiislsed m a bode tiU the lime 1 in:. lie rillirmtd th.iL all communion 
of {jueon Kii/nbi th. The liierui.liVj was to be broken off will* those religions 
established Jhy th it jnirutas in tin* ;. -ovieties that were founded upon a dif- 
ciiureiies of In r dominion-, th.: usi-.. lemu plan from his; and I unted more 
wonts worn by do clergy in ilu: oh- e-.p« riall; die church of Kngland as a 
l-ratien of divine worship, the book of j 1 S|jininiis church, .whose ministers were 
Common lh*ay-r, raid, alnr.e all, the , unlaw fully ordain-sl ; whose discipline 1 
sign el die cross w^i d in the ndmb-htra- 1 \. is ]jopisb and anti-chi i»lian ; and 
lien of bapttsni, were ury olhiuii** to ;■ whose sacraments and in.ditntions weio 
many of her snbjec u.- who, ihinir> the • _ c.esiitiili: of ail efficacy and \lvluc -His 
Iierseculions of die Int'imr reign, had j followers not be'^g iibh* in mdiire the 
taken refuge among thi Vrote-tants of. severe tieatment which the; nu t with 
Germany and These nn n i fr-nn an udministmtion tirt was rot 

thwight ilrd the c.iuiii'Si of Kiiuland re- ■ tli'iiugui .bed fnV its mildness and iiitlul- 
scmhled in too many p.irti. ulars live f genre, roiired into the Netherlands, and 
anti-chrk'.iian ehurca of Rome: du-. |!fo,;Mdedi;hi;irhesatMiddlchoiirg,Ani- 
thc-ie fore call 1 • i"*rpi nci'lv hir a inoi sterdani, :m>! Teukn. 'I'lieir frnindiT, 
tl "viuigh ivio ■. .ttio.s, and a /.t,r< r wa; * i however, u’urmd into lvigtand, re- 
s' n*. Kmi.i t >is i ost. 1 . o. .* tlie* 'U'liuced his principles <.t srp.'rat'on, 

w.-v< vtioui wi'li dr n. d n;nu*. i, m.fi tu'k fillers m the establisliCfl 
of / u>-> i i, as the lolioui i . >f iN-iv.i- . c nun h. 'J'liO Roritan o\ih .■«, wimm lu: 

ti.ri ii ■: h.-to in t ! i « * .':n: ii .:t him li. | i hu> abandoned, 0* agreed among them- 

S e N v.vri \xs, Kli/. .Oi th 1 i,„i v t i\es, were -idil Into parti; s, and tlieir 
dr.'-po <i to . '*v\ply '• h tf.e ; r (U *m nil : : d.t'rs clu line.; from day to day. This 
and If 'imiiul* m s \y wb«: mi* i it j n \ iged d,c wiser part of ihem to 

ha\e hi s u (’■ ■ i s. )t . « ,r the cunt; t, h;.d • nnfly.iir thi. •* veritv of tlieir founder^ 

the lhn stan* 1 !»yi n unit' d among m- Ijplan. and e* si.fte; the rigour of Ids un- 
scl’ o' . m soMeiionts, \iiw>, and hk a- j' c’no i. ,.!)*.* deejs'on „ 
saves. Bm do (..si- was (jnite (*t»a r- j' j;c csun w ho had the cliicf meet 

w'-.o: th it lyyye comm.^d <u j of brin/io g about this reformation 

pvt-'.ns (U diiiiient i;, ■!,>. ( Icir.yier-. j. fi-,* oi ilseir pn^tor.s, of the namyof Ro- 
ypinsans, caul ialentjons. 'mu liiiamnn.-n - 1 binson ; a imm* w ho had much of the 
r.rihii.'* lad d.en- antlp dhy to the solemn piety of the times, and no incnti- 
labhshed oliuroh, was ; il of a Midden di- I sider.ude portio.i of learning. This 
vaUsi Ii.to a ;v,j "-ty of sects. Ui these, [ Wcll-meauuig reformer, perceiving the , 
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fteiVets that p itiiul in if he ri'.-pipHin* of 
Brown, and in the spirit and temper of \ 
, Ids followers, employ i d his zeal and ; 
diligence in rr.m then),' and* in 
limv-nwidehing lh«* vjr.jf-*y in sm h .1 
manner, :ti to remit r j‘ Jfssudious In fiis 
adversarir^rind. less linbie to the ;ns\ 
censure of those mu- C’l.ris'j v-s who 
look upon charity ns the end nf the 
commandments. Ililliciin the nil had 
been celled Hrovnisis*; bm liobirson 
having in his* apology allimcd that nit 
Clnisti.ni congregations were so many 

in* !<{**' nth ni religious so* ■« lies, i hat i/id 
a vigln h> !>i- ■; - ;»un:i , i | !>y Omit own 

law*, *rrit lu'wl' l’t ,,*■ UK „V 1*i 

rt'ifn juredictii n. tin* m > \ \\a*. In in i - 
iivtii r.niied /;jf/' A"7<vV// , s, of vidiinli J ^u; 

* apologi-a w;i« roi]o«ilt red „>■■ the feimfU-v 
Tue livsi Indep* mb nt or s 
tional chon Ji m Ivirhmd \Ai.s establish- 
ed bv a Mr. J*u oh, in tin* jear iolfs 
Mk Jamb, who lud Hod from the pi*»- 
Si'Ciitmn ol bishop Uam rell, going to 
Holland, and h.mng imparled be. da - 

sign of ?;«*n '111' Up a Si p.HMU- (rial'll: - 
lion, iij, i * ’hose in Il-sland. in the mnv, 
it-arned Kirimns o| Haw times, it \. -is 
net ceiiflt nmed .<s unlaw ml, consul r:i sl, 
then* was no prosper* «*f ,i national ie- 
form Mr. .1 .nil), then lore, ii:;\ - 

in;.*; Mnmno’Kd 'vutuI of lbs fiien.'U 
tofci tiior. and hui ing obtained iheirTon- 
f-enl to unite m e.lniiv], follow slop i-u- 
enjoymg tb»* i.rdhi.un e*- • *{ Christ i.* the 
PhP A m,''i)n r, ih*'\ hud the n.npd.iti'jii 
•if the Hi si iidi p, nf.enl ■ hyvli In ] in>»- 
i if w) in the foil'm in,*, Haw-ur i.b- 

MTVvd d.iv of son nm ia*iiii;.> and 
p'"r\ er fT-r i fob ss»i.|- mH.i^iiieir nvaT- 
1 «*<• Uig, liliv,' s'. Is the ^O’-i* ol 1 1ll* M‘U‘m 
Jlip , each if i urti iri.ii I open *on- 
i“.sdi i ii <d i hi f j, ?,i Cbr'si ; and th* n. 
stand in ir !*■'>; In r, the-, i* im*d l-.ahcS, 
and counannd wiili *-;»< U 

oihe.r, in *ln* pv- r.et Vlmii'.bh (lu!, 
to Vvjdk iol;; ! )u*i‘ mi ail (bid’s \\ a\ s and 
’^■din.inee.s, a<\ ordin.' as l./ } <»1 ,d"“:id\ 
ivve;dt:d,o» '-'n* i.p ' lari her make kn o.ii 
to Ihi in. Mi.Jienl) w {•? *hen eb« *f » 

»»• by Liii* suln lUJ. * (-I the broth* r- 
bood ; and others we^e appoiii , iii ;«*_ 
the o f lii o of ric.tif'iis, vitb f/isiini*; and 1 
(>rayer, mat irnoeritiiwi ot h;m*N. 

'I he hidojirndenis were much in* 
cmrinioMdubb' than the Unuvnisrs; lh( y 
surpassed them, both in the model alios, 
oi i.hjt j i* .senliments, and it. the ordtr of 
tJieir discipline. 'I'hee d ; 1 ,iui, hi:'-, 
lh-own, pour roril) hitter nud unrharit';.- 
b)i invectives ayniost, the ciiunnn-'* 
i\hich were i'evenied hy roles ctiUn*U 
difrtivnt fri.ni tiieirs. tua- prnnonr.ee 
them, on that urcounU wuvoitbv of ihe , 
Christian iiame. On the co/dran . ! ( 


I though they ron^ideml their own fonn 
i oi e* ck siiistical government as w di*inc 
; institution, and ns or;e; ; naii\ intnxhictd 
: hv the authority of \h#> aimsth s, nav , 
l>v tii»‘ tipostJes t lieiji '« 1 \ * s, thov had 
}sl e u.dmir amUharilv cu#mp,1i to ac.- 
kni-wirdn*, linn true teligi-'n u ;.(i solid 
1 ]f»**\ nuV/iil donr'slt in tin-si corn'mini- 
tie** wliK.Ii >v* to imihriiM jui 'sdViiou 
' . 1 *' hid . ops, o- the mmeiit *-l *oiuh 

* and presbv t< i ies. 'I In v *. 1 1 * kino muh n 

■ mop* attenlive than the lh’ownists m 
1 kevpln.^ on ll a i’e':i!!.i.r minb'ry hi 
‘ tin'll u'innmilities ; ter, while the. ht-er 

:il!>*wed promise lu ndy all rank-i i ml 
I isid'.'s (it m ii *n U. ! (‘h in public, the 
hulep* J.di h‘. > si hi Inive, a r- 

trdn nuhilw.* i i’ ;n.!n*t*js, cliOsCt: l-e-. 
‘ sp* n:\*J\ !,\ i| (l * i * iwp g.iiioits wiiMC 
tin * art ii'-ed; j;r.r >s i: r*. imi:<»n I.; 1 ' '-\i y 

p'. l '.o'l ‘.HJ* 'lev ‘hi^i, to ;u,.ik in ])o.bliv 

Ifeii'ie he has Miom.tU’d u» a pji'j/er * x - 
■iimsi'ilion «/l ies « , ■] ». r it v ..n*l ' ,J» ut*., 
and l-'-eu »'*n' i il of b\ the he- ihs <d 
1 Ua ci m re-'. • on. 

li/',’. ihc huh pendents a*c, 
' > r\ fi I'li’ii* Iv if h *■ -v. '‘it* i '■ m tiu’ lvrr 
I’sh a , : , '.,i-. 'I m ch.iiv.* .eh ye'S 
tin m In Jx.i! ily f h ■ In i his'.n »-i F'i'- 
l.ind. *, "I. ii p ill. 1 • 'lv : id.) that ihiy 
("mid not so loiieh ,.s hmI-.h* ordhi-'r. 
•nini.iters in the ihnn h. ii groiii"!- 
h ss. IL # v..nlwl let'* th.- jiiiitnl * hr 
ci i (founder; ‘he Ind* pend m-, with tlu. 
lh’</'v;'i-' s 1 Hire ch-ipy h no *• >s i. i- 
‘ >!**, mix* hei ii nr;,' (J a** allot i be 

lf t dip*iu! nt s it\ tins * *1*1 !■:»!■ d )e-!«>“ 
rkui, : . ■ <1 u!b. in. ha;>'i: s w .. *h.ji they 

.d*!‘ii* , i i •! n ii »’ if i ! i }e. . aed :• {>['»e i •» ed of u, 

)•( ;.i:bht ji " l ';x*ni.i i *’, r . ties migiii haw: 
b* «-,i t !'u« * w^tli n ,.ifd :-i ni.mv p* 
annul.' turn, i. > ri’iirn, ;* with 
s -I is ; Ini! it <!< i *. ji'-l apo.‘ \r, ljv.ii, any 
e. iln ir publh .'ithi ■>. ti: i>. u pahlic'in 
] ■■!!.« iph > termed *i w *r di-Orrufehkr.; 

* Mar.'tckrr ’"'C ; <n tie* coot r.irv, m a 
public m< m'*r.:.l slr.'.xv'e *e h\ tin. »>i in 

If* !*”, til* 1 del hoe, th .T •oeydono? dis- 

..pppnv it .'me n *' - . . * 1 f'xil gmeni- 

1 1 ! ► c, ‘ III ' I « * O' ■ X > 'ni.Vh il.'e trl.ll CL 
lx*., dx ( iX'i ,_ ( i J i • ■ . < aided n\ Jusl iil:() 

x. !ifl*-s # ‘. m • n» ah weft i>’. ( oi.i, and 
j l;' s , I 1 , i ' 'a o i'i itif.ji ii '.ln nun. 

' l ' : : * • indi ,,1 .-h ;Cs, iitn,ew*r. lrix e hi *-u 
‘'■■I 'iliiV ,.tid * li ..ne-' ; th - ! e.'/iei. 1 * \ 

, and ciiarreif 1 a il h ! lv (h* !i o- C” ha '!■ ■ 1. 
VMieiiur this f.r L be .:dn< ; tua u de- 
'pied, )*•» ci.*fH'!\:'i<r- La’- !;<■ l.iH*' draivu 

■ iPiin *h«* e.r* ater pre\.d« i.* *■ oi 1 '*piiV 
ih.m pi’ineiples. o«- i -n x .* *. :u pro- 

* «*-o*lin i'* t ii *i j * - . • 1 , ).•*.■: « . - 1 * aJlcet 

th'- hs)'’l 1 ,'n*'s!lii! , ; ■< i .i i ■ . ”i’ i o iducL nt 
the Imit pend, nt s i.-i *rir Jt i-, 

teit;>!n 1 * i l»_ Pi-' p"x ■. i.: 

are u!c f* o. a 1 iileo o.onar- 
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rhr- W a pin is farther mistaken when j Puritan emigrants, in 1629 ami Iho*, 
lie represents (he religious principles ; frntti England. ()ru v Morpl, in the sis- 1 
of the English Independents a<*<oiiLr.ii'V J teenth tvnturv, endeuv cured to intrn- . 
to those of *dl the rest nt the world. ft iduce it into Prance; but it \V a }> con- 


appebvs from two conic wons of tuilh, 
cm- composed by Robinson in behalf of 
tin* English Indennidcnts m Holland, 
ami published at f uyden in 1619, enti- 
tled, vJfiof'K'u f.rn li 'uiiibtw . //i^7,s f 
ip/l firwtit»Ur Vifh'O t./.'/irHiw'r/r; and 
another thaw n up in London in KV-M, n\ 
the pnnciji.il iih robe rs <u this commu- 
nity in 1 ' n . • land, rrf'.rliil, “A Jhvlnr,*- 
lion o*' th* 1 V.i'uh •ii'(i < owned mo 
practised in * * m*< ‘oi-ipv^ u.onnlt lunch’ 
cs iii Km; I .la’ii'tl upon, and ron- 

simtid i in* « in tlnir Rldet s and Mii-s, n- 
ucvi', in 1 !u .t inert uur at the S p oy. i >r? 
THh, i:.'.' 1 i> W'Hasf:-..m opr v *vrb 
im-.s <-i tin- fivh pcndi ms, H-*’.: rwv Vif- 
lend iY«rn the rest of* the icfn-mcl in 
F'o single point ot am < 'iw .jueuci , ,-s- 
t cpf that of ecelesn -‘ic d ;;ij\ert!rin , i'f ; 
and I heir n 'rdnus iloi iimos wie ui- 
nmst i nlirch the same v* -lh » ii« *»-*' id-*p(- 
Ci! by the; chinch of Gen. Ihd'm'j; 
die aihninistr. tion i f (Vo.uneih the !n- 
i!i pendent's matured on ib!e 

reputation .md iplhienec ; and hr made 
use ol them as a rbei k in Mu* auibiiinn 
of tlu* Pivdi) t> Tuns, who limed at ,i 
wi\ lilfch ik-ipvr of ecivT.i-neal pow- 
er, and who had sums. span jfnr 
the elevation of Gn.mw' 11, m eht.euirnr 
a (larJiaim nt.iry edaldisluiu at ot t h* iv 
own elmrcli ijihitiihh ,ir. Put aft-r 
the resiora’.ioi], their i.in-e tin 1 r.ed ; 
and in Hi'U the\ entered into ,>n ,l .* 
nation wbliAhe JPresbrleri.ms k *idu.e 
in and about London, < umpn u ed in nine 
Articles, that It ndt d to the in:niiie:iaii»a 
of i heir respective iMsiitii , i'>:is. \ ii •»<’ 
m. \v hed'otmd in the set"iid volume ol 
W his* on's Memoirs, and 'die substance 
of them in Mosheim. ‘ At this time the 
lndep'mdnits and Prcviyferuv , railed 
from tills asstvi-’mr tlm/V'. #/ fir.-//. 
ir‘'i were aru» 1 with lv^.i-d ti /|i.c- 
tnv ■*. bviii^ ’’ lu/aliy C il\ mists, and 
duii'K d otiiv w >tli Vesper t t-» cdi-siaS’ 
Meal i\* i in. u*. Hut at prt'.s. :hom f Ji 
fiie Kn^l'd. t<i. lepeodt tits a"d pf^hv- 
tevians f- *riM two dr.iirut purlin «» «•(' 
Pri'-testant D'-s-mtei--. thev rov d.s- 
timX'uishr. ‘ by rery t»*if inj^ clilb mires 
with regard lt» duireh v,o\ umuicm, and 
the denouiinatioijs are more arbitrarily 
used r, i ' iinpi i' iienrl dinv who dilfer in 
Jieoioipcnj opin':. -ns. 'Hie bnh pendeuts 
,.f generally n.oic ntiaHinl v*» t’ah hi- 
».m than the Pivshyteil u»s. rivlopyu- 

*'s 'iMsm pemuar n> (A«*at Hrit iiu. 
r 1 : iiitr 1 1 St Cos, and the P» *.ta\ian Ht - 
• 'die. /t was curried fo'sl to the ^ 110 - 
» 'M.i colonies iti lo ’Of and by succAsue 

A 
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! denmed at the s\ c.od of Roe belle, where 
Re'/.a jmrsidt'd ; :md agiiin al Uie Hyiiotl 
| of Rochelle, in 1M4. a 
j Mai*) of the Independents reject thw 
| iki* uf ali creeds and confers ions dva'' h 
j up bv fallible nn*n, thou;';b tin y ircjuire 
I of their teacher*, a declai-ation of their 
J !)Clief in ibe(ios]»el and its i':ir«r,us d.v- 
j (liiu's, ai.d tiled* aalu n nceto the Sen :p- 
l' tn P k s as the late stand. «yd of l>.i!h and 
|; praetiru. Tht_y intnburi* iu- v!r r ue 
ivh.Tewr 1»» the r'ife of ordination, upon 
j: which some oih* rcluirc Su » i:.y so imielt 
.iMivss. According in tr.-'ii. the rpi<ut- 
liralions which oirtstiiut* re;.pihir 
! ■inii'su’i' of ti e New Ti ■men}' are, 
j; 'i firm belief in the Gospel, a principle 
; A.f sinccie anil unaffccied pitt\. a corn- 
J! pi f'mt stock of knowledge, a r.ip.teitv 
l : l , .rlc ruling di-'otii hi and cmnmunic.iruiv 
| ! iii'.ti uciion, a seiions inelinil'on to en- 
i! if me in the important employ ir cot of 
j; piomoti/ii' the e\ erl.isldii^ salvation of 
|j mankind, and c>vdii::tnlt an imiMition. 
I; to the pistond office li v »m s v vi S ,e p«r- 
jj t »c uIut society of ChrKium. W'licu- 

i, these rhinirs c«ii'eur,they rounder a per- 
il M>n as litt<;d and authorised for tna <ii 

|! riim'.V* of even* duty vvbich beloni’s ie 
■! The ministei’ial function.; and they be* 
jllieve tlniL Hie imposil'oii of^ !»ands 
!| bisluops or prcsln tei s went Id r«.n\ v ) to 
him iki powey* or prernvp-iives o| which 
!| be was not iiefijivjJO'ses'.ed. Hut lliou^u 
!' the) .lUiibiih: no virtue to ovhnatkai, 
as coma \ isijx any new' - ]>owers. e«‘t thev 
j hold with and pV irtise it. Manv • i’ 
!, iiiem, indi '*d, .ui^posc d die cssente 
ijoi Mrdmaihjsi din’i not Vw in tin* act nf 
j;tlu* minister'* who assist, but in ihe 
■j iduii.-e and eali of the people, and Hie 
i and. ('ale’s ir-eeptaneo ut T ii.it o ill; 4 -i 
•tut r i.t ir ordinarion may be consult red 
'■ -.sly as a inihlic deelat i*j' u of that 
I, . -..iVcimut. See OitniN' \ i lox. 'I'luv 
:■ ‘oi.s'dcr it as tiudr riidit to choose ihed- 
]j «-wn ministers and deacons. They own 
j; n * man as ln*ad of die church. They 
j; <!' Mow of par vhi.il and provimid 
,j 1 u «’u dbi.it ion*; hit thoiiyli lliey do m#t 
! tii 'tk it *'ee'." ■ . .y to assembh* synods 
,! yet, if any Im hi hb'liey l'K»k U]iou their 
I* i\ adtniiiis a 1 * pnid ntial ceuitsel.s, fail 
l! out as decision's t ,v which they ate 
j| obliged to conform, i'hey consider tJie 
j! S'rijituvrs as the only rrilt’^’U ol huth. 
I; i'lu-ir woish.ij) is eenducaed in adocs-n*, 
•! pl'iiu, and ^inude manner, without the 

j, e a.ent.iti'iu ef tvrm and ‘lie vain pomp 
.. ut eerem.iPA. 

Tils, coiijji "R ations of the jfndrpen- 
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**ei arc very nil morons, both in Bng-f iiiisn church, all Ok- gn»vl works of ibe 
, kind mid America, ami serin; of them [ s saint*, over and . bu\ e those iv Hlcli 
very rc-spci fable. This denomination wore ncct ssary toward, i In ir own jus- 

* has pmiured many characters as eifci- i lificahon, an* deposited. together with 

iicist lor kaivarn*;* and pkiv as any ■ the ipf.inte merits « .f fr-us Christ, in 
church in Christendom ; whose works, one im 'hnusUhlc tre.uur}. The kovs 
no doubt. v\ ill is 'hect listing honour im ;j of tins v.crc* Uimmiurd lo Si. Ivter, 
their characters and rvfiillt ? c* Set' 1 hji» 1 ,io hrs suer essor.s, the s, ho 
C?R*ru u Cv, i Xv.!tKO at iu.NAJ.; No\r ox- may oj*i n it at plea.-mr; f.rdjy, turns- 
yonMiSTs, and hooks under those ar- ,j U rrini; u portion ol lies siipci mnndunt 
titles, • i‘ merit to any panic id *r oltm-ij u,y u 

INDBX, KXVPROATOUY, a cilia- ! sum of money, m.-.y t.omoy to him 
Io^mo of prohibited honk* in the chinch either she pardon of h« » o\wi sins, '.v a 
id" Romo. The first caMlonies of tlrfs :' rv leave thr any one in yhom In* is uihv- 
Uind were mud«*l>y tin nn;iiiMlnrs, and , osled fiuin tin puias oj‘pnn;i:loi) . Such 
ii* su turn* alU'MVafds ap|>](f\rrt of by i , :dow # i 1 >if ; .> voi f:r*-i indented in file 
;;u‘ council of Trent. idler some alter- ’ ep-'.einh p-rliin. by l Vlnoi II. as a iv~ 
sitiou was m. -dr 1 in i'ie>n be way of tv- rwupvijri* for tli.*-.c who went in jur- 

• trt <n h:m nt or adduku. Thus an ifl- ■ sun upon \iu morions e»u rjp’iw*. nth nu- 
ll ex of hi r* tirul honks bei.M£ funned. , ijiiortpy ’due Holy Land. ITn wore 

j ii w.i.s confirmed by abidJLof Clement A iifii’ry.erd* ;;»■ ml. d to these who hired 
VTIL in I iU.', and printed with several a solthyr lor dmi* p^rpi.***; and in pro- 
nitrocb^lor) rules; be die fourth of re^s ni mm: wen bev., *■..< d on hw'Ii ,n> 
vldrh, the. us>e of lim Scripture i hi tin* ’ ;;a\ e ninw \ b-r n mphspinv, .in*, pi- 
itik'.ir tongue is forbidden to all per- ; ous wuh u-m.iki! iiriiu p*»p« . 'J ho 
s;Oiis willioid a particular licence: ai-il ' yrnwri- * j! j‘fm‘ nc; n- iei^enei s has been 
iiy 1 lie Until ride it is ordnbied, that no »'V .*ilv aha-, d in the clmic !i -»! JL me. 
hlicdv shall hi prii.led ut K<>me wiliiout IhijH 1 L*'o X.. in oici. r to •mit\ o;^ ti.e 
tiie apprelntiur r f ; !»•_• \ \ Ic.ir, or ; ,, in , i;oi:l'r.i , nt sina uo'c of S*. den i at 

M'Ui' pei-'on »i..h "jatul b\ the pope home, mdui.wmec.-, mid .> 

tii-v ia .im <-' In j* j*)i:u es, unit's- idle-wd ■ jjeuan n iies/ion to all smdi a- ’.honM 
hy the bishsp c.i dee (Ihkc.m , e-r some onir.bnle ni'-nM* towards h. I’leddn;-; 
portion dcjMded by 1dm, uv b) iliciufiii-, the pre-jc. I Iske, lie j, o MIjcU 

.si'or of iien'iic al ])r.i\ lt\ . 'Idle 'Ihviit ehrlur e.^ Ah-nt^, and an’iihishep <i 
index lieioi’ thirs pnMidied. Uliilip II M.nph h«u\', the hem ht of Hie indail- 
<if Spain ordi •’! d am tin r to be punted ' }\eii' es ol v * , i\/ ay. md the uu^Iibont me 
at Aiit\.erj> in 15n,w:ll» r« nsidi riihh* . part-, nod l.:‘med nut l!i -<■ ol i!h:j 
riilai'jjv'iiu ills. AiS tiier iisd?\v..r,]ii.h- ei.mr.rns v. ihe liuhcst h d'V» s : .vli' 1 , 
jished in Spain in HP h a cop) ofwli». 1» to ni ;l;e the of ’in it i) ,, ai. , i > j)ro- 
wjs Mi,dc*in , .l out of the lii # e wlfen the lined ih** ah!* st pn u h *y> to ny up 

3* njj.it’* h plundered * Aim ivrmK the mine ct d.e vafc.. Th'- bam •*■: 

lliut* \u I*.* sen ra^e^my.in.i) indr\v s biee nid.il^ree' i..is as |..!lo.vs: — 
printed ui Heme ;.*j(l Naples, ;uid par “ M.'V oar Li»d Ji Clnisi. I i-i\ <- 
licularlv in Sp iin. *n> ’’I \ n]) ,i n I'o -e. mid ;:b"-ii\c lius* by 

lNl)lfiN T -V 1 fOX. a strong di i appvo- the nierits of ids m ~.t li.iv p.e.sion, 
hation of mind, c ■'■cHed by somelitine; 1 And I, b\ Id.v until*': w , that of h*-. 
ilacjif ions i:> tj • • ■ cm ..{net c I .“•oilier, it hh ' I :..p*i*l!i i’et. r ed k ml, md r i 

ilocs n* »t. ,:.s Mr. Coi^j/i «;'m rn s the y, <i%i 1 1 * ■! \ p.*t - , " ■ *U d and t -;u- 

ways iuppi.se lluit excess of d(*]\r e.iiv mu:' d e> i*'* i.\ d'.'-e : . .i ? i .> do uh* ..i.e 

wl/ich alone is . aiuible of coininad j'; lf.ee, ii*- 1 iiom ,di >* « t J/ mI 

dc edx .if iifirrov. l.idi 'nation aliv.ii s u - u’. *u w* u*' ■ .* ...» o 1 ih. \ incc 

iers to i ulp:di»lit\ * >1 rendnet, and can- l-'Mi ii»t ■.ip* , d ; f «»"* . Ir-ui all dr, shi-., 
Slot, like the passion of horror, lie i i « esses, !k>»\ e-.oi- 
u nded u> distress cither c.f i>'-d\ x»r] mils -omci* ib; inn' bn inn tri.ni 

mind. Jt is pivhiced m acts of livu-’.s'eli . are t,* ec\ed for H.e e mu- 

ehery , abuse of confidence, bane inr.r *» 4 . f’e -a'*', in * as f.u* a 
tilude, &c. which we cannot ruuu m- . kc i s oi the Inly rliuuhe Ls.b i.<- 
plnttj witliont Iv iiv\ pruvokeil to :iu f ‘^ , r, f ’ not to von all pnnkhmc M uhirh ^ ■ *i 
and feeling a ^enemies resoi'lim ut ; ch*er» v u* [aii’i^r'o: y ■ */i "he ir ■* * 

TNni , L(M’’N('lsS, hi ihe Itomr-h •’ ami l umok* }ou '•. ■ l.nfi ‘m* 
church, arc a rrmbsion of the punish- ; m:iiis of tho chmch, * • de* unit; •■:’ liu* 
meut due to sin. j»ruiiU d by the rhun h, 1 fa.tliTui, and to tii.i* imim-f u< v '/ r«d puri- 
and supposed to save the sinner liom ■ ty whirl*, u«u pns-'Wved biptisiu: so 
fnirgatory. i- that when \ o*i pie. the y •n , s oi punisb- 

Acporiiins; to the doctrine of thu Ho j' meet shall be .shut, ai.d tin- ,< ites oi'ilio 
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paradise of delight shall be opened ; and j[ themselves, SHice that. time the pope* 4 
ii \ou shall not , die. at present, this jj have boen nioic y,jnrii',ffjrt the exuvisc 
grace shall remain in full f.-itc wiieuj, oi this p over; ;.lthounh it is said, tt?cy , 
\ou are at the pom 1 . « f death. In the i -isfi carry on a great trade with them m 
name of the Father, th< Sou, and the j t the Indies, where thev arc* purchased at 
iiriy Ghost.” Aco--uhpg to a book, j- two vials a piece, and sometimes more.' 
called the Tax of t >»<■ s,utu 1 Jbimn ;| \W are told also th.it a gtyitien^n no i 
Chancery, in whit Ii are coiiiahif d the j! Inn;* doc’ in: in a; .*t Naples. in order tiut 
exact sums to be lo i< d fur tm. p;v-\ km 1 he might he uidy ascertained respecting 
of each part it id u sin, we find some ot Ii imiulgenn s wont to tin* njficc, and tor 
tlje fees tu be thus; ,! two sequins ptmAui^ed a plenary rends- 

s. d. j! sion i if ail skis for himself and tiny two 

For procurin',' abortion 7 d I, othef p«:r*nns of his triends or relations. 

For sinruiv 10 (» j. w1i*»sc names he was empowered to in- 

For sarnl' lu 0 sort. /A,?:r.V.* (.'hurvfi H>st. vol. iu. p, 

I ’or t.d»in;; .< • ike oath in a crinii- * i, l*K ; Smith \v /cvv.^- '*•/’ thv C/iwrr/i of 

jui case ’» 0 fi /i'/'/c; IVut'i’ji} 7 * ’J'hcul. Troax* \ ol. v. 

tW loUb.ng \'l () ,! p^ 'T l; :l/W/cm\v Hmt, vd. i. p. 

J or burimi.', a neighbour's house . 1.! t# (ju.vtn. ' 

Fo ■ ,!HiV.n.r virgin v n . IN 1)1 VFKY, d uigeriv, cons! ant ap- 

I nr h »»■*; iv ;ih a rn'ii 1 ;! •». sisii *. c *» !. t-I h it inn <*i tin mind, or cx< icNi» of the 

For nun dering .i lav man 7 C\' boih . S- e 1 )i i,uci* m;k, and 1 pi i-'VKss. 

i or kfepin»*:i miM 10 0 INDWKLI JM« SCHKMF, a 

Foj- layiui* t :oJu. f li.n.dc on a ei< sr'n-me whuli dethev, its name from 

{•,} nrui 30 6 j 1 Unit p:is-.'“- ( . j n Col. ii. tf. “In him 

And so on. 1 i d’.v«-!leth ail the fulness of the Godhead 

The term' in wl\'» h the t # tailors of || In. lib vdiiiii, according to some, ie*- 
indulaoncc. - 1 . escribed iiu u- in n- bK.md ]i s. i ;■? i he dortriuc of C’lmst's ennsisrin.^ 
the necessity <.f pm chus'.n,; Mu in. w i r»* i ot i\\o biiii>*s; ojie the self- exiateht 
so <?> trava;ynt tiuu tin \ .lj-m ar aliim’-i Cre.-fi-, and the other a '-feature madv 
incredible. If ,m\ man, said » s ,e\. pur- j into one ]'er-oii liyan ineli;i!/n* nniou and 
chase letter*, of mdub^ rn e, 1 1 *-. -m I may !' ■/ tfirr //.•», " ivlnib »-( , nd*'] , s the same at- 
»’'*st secure v Ith vespu t to ii^sip ition, j; € n»fhlrs and honours crpmHy ap])licab!c 
The M-uis confuted uj ]U!r.»:'tor\ , r’»i: !{ 1*> both. S< o I'kk-k *ivi i-.Nt h. l)K 
whose icflemplion in.Jel ’en. t s ’re pur- O.wwN (thru of ('/tritf, )». f-fi 0 . 

clisised, .\s soon as the men \ imlvk-s in ;■ L'»ni!. ed. lory ; aSennm entitled “ ’i'/ir 
Hj»* chest, iustanth . H’-ipe Ip-mi Ihat'j/,' •*' ('hrts' (it d nf- .re iht'futwi'hrw* 
pj vcr*of torment, and , mt .r,d into. 1 n •:»- or .)/■ Ipswich. 17 VW: V/attss Gforit 
\en 'Fint iiu 1 'ffic.us of indue-i sires |i o! f V’.'iyv', p. o-jod; s!ditmiix x lit/w of 
tuis so vyaac tli U the mu-r heiiions sins, j! Avct*. .n 

mil *! one slmuh) vinl,i , f ( (\*hjih n is ’! ^ I'AIiLlFdh'-k’J’V.the qualitt' of n(*t 

hnp'-ssihle) the Motlter ■>: G»-d, • .ii?J j- Iiohi** iM.* to b** dec' r:.‘-d <«!• mishiki n. 

be remittal and e-oiarid u- ihem, .e«d ;| I'tir infah'i/tdifu 'f/hccfi.'inh \f I\ n va: 
t!*o pc ini in hi: freed both rr-.m ] ii-.n - !| has been one of the jrreat ctjnipivevMes 
mom and yidlt. Timt tliis ft.**, the nn- jj be* wer u the ■ Fr-itesiauts and Fa])ists. 
«|M rfc.ihle r it‘t »•!' ( hid, m orrtoi’ " J|\ this Inlhlliluiilv it is tindersU.od, 
cile m,m to bir.v'i’. Th ii i.i»* i r-s - tiiat die cann-.t at any tinie vt ase Id Ire 
f'-d In tli richer.*. • u .nduireiifC' iiH'WKlox in per doctrine, or fall into 
u.c i-uad'o . ii.uini.s f’ic \ soss any p» rnicioes '-rrors; but that she is 

'it.V-jsiii ■ i. ’ 4 * Ge,” tr.ve, “the !, ■ i iiv nntul. tn* dhine authorilt, the 

he:.\on,;i up. n : if \ eu ei>u : * of now,! iii'V.e of ail oo»r. : oversics of religion, 
v le v ;i v!k > ■ a ' i.i . -i J 1’i'r t-uv. * e -ore j> ■ «i* 1 ih »t aU CbnsNans are obiijreil tr* 

} <-'U my P-'h’om t' e smjl i,f .,i|V i hi r | piles' r in h» deei-ions. Tliis is the 
e.it oi j'ur'i * r\ ; , 1^.1 are \ >n so nn- • e i>un which f.,.eps its nuunbecs fa-it* 

j;iaiefe! >mi \w\> not res- no the Ib'-imd to ii-. . l unuunion ; the charm 

soul of vi -v p-.-o tn fp.-n tonuei is f If i w)i ; d' retain., them within its warpe 
>ou had |iut coat. s. \i c.ii"Pi to vf , ii, I ci'-rie ; the opiate ‘vhi' i! lays a^lc-ep aU 
votii *-' insi.aitb , and sell it. In oi’div ,! 1 heir e.oiihi-s and d'.fiiculties: it is like- 
to purolia'ic 'Ui h Iv ueft,' 7 Hu It vas II wise tlte magnet we.cli attracts thedc- 
7‘U' yi.-et afm .e of imiidy. r»i t s thr l If suitory sun! unstable in other persu.v- 

■ out- ii'.! a liith 1 to the refij'-n - jl sions wi^liiu the sp hi re of popen,thc 

"'•‘■u (•’ reJi^cion in (ierrn.inv, viheie ij lVmiid.it ion of its whole supers*. nicttuu 
■ ■ =\? \i:i i.'ilh-.r !»eutin ii'-st to fhcl.iim i the cement of all its ]>ii*'ts, and its fence 
> C-'cr-t fhr preaelieis of mdid;*enccs, I and fortress against all inroad > aticl 
.mil ah er wards m^dn-st iiidulgencos 1 .attacks- 



Under the idea of this wfu/uoui!;;, it The most general ojiinion, however, 
the church of Rome claims, ‘l. TockVjit is said* is that of Us being .se*»ted in a 
' teroiine what books .arc and h hat arc * pope ami general council. The atlvrv- 
not canonical, and to oblige all Clfrisi- Jcatri for this opinion consider fhrjmpe 
tiaiis to receiv c or inject them accord- as tin* \jcriv of Ohr’iM, head »*t tm: 
ingh.— 2. To communicate authority to U-lvurciu am! centre of unity ; uul thcre- 
thc Scripture ; or, in ether words, that /lore conclude that his c*»icm mice w i!h 
t]iu Scripture (quoad nos,) as to ns, re- jj ami approbation of the d- mm os of a 
ceivcs its authority from her. — >. To .general emmed arc ravelin , .ok! \uffi- 
assign and fix thescuse of Scripfu'e, Viait to afl‘« rd it an indispeus iblv s.mc- 
wbicli all Christians fcre submissively :‘i lion mk 1 plenary authority. A gcin ml 
to receive: — l. To decree as necessary «| council they regard as the church l \ ;«u - 
to salvation whatever she jndyts so, ij tentative, aiui suppose that iiomitu; can 
although not contained m Scripture.- — ■! lie- wanting to ascertain the trmh of ;.v, 
3. To decide all confrovessics respect* J»r«mtrow.*isinl point, wlu.ii tlie pre tonic l 
hip, matters of laith. These are tlu \ head of the church and its nu mbers. :.s- 
ci.tims to which Hit* rhurrh of Koine . syniblfl in Hu jv -upposed rt pjvsn.t.v- 
preti nds, but which we shall not 1^‘icAlhcs, mutually concur and coincide n 
attempt to refute, because env nyui ’i judicial ddiuii urns and decrees hut H'at 
with the Bible in hi> ham!, ami a !m!e , Infolbljiliiv .iUuuA (heir c.r,. Jit.nn .Vid 
common m use, will c-aVdv see that they /conjuiw l ; uu in aU i heir i\< b-cniiua^HtS. 
arc all founded upon ignorance, super- j Kv cry imp mi i -1 pcr^o-i. n ho f on m- 
si it ion, and error. h is not a little re- j 1 this this subject with ti.e. i< ast degt e:» 
markable, however, th.it the Human :uf 'dtcnr.nn, mils’ deavlv peuvive that 
Catholics them si I\ cs are mm h tlivided ndtlit r anv mdi\ idud imr body oj 
as to the. seat of this infallibility, and C'lftistun?. im»e nu\ groom 1 I re. in r, a- 
which, indeed, may be considered ; L s :l son or Scripture for ],n u udhig ;»» -.h'.iI- 
K'ilistariniv piooc that no Midi pvni- \ bbilit v. I* is evidently die aUM-un r.* 
fegc exists iu the church. Vur is it eon- . the Supreme^ ltcing .done, winch we 
sistent willi reason to think that Cod ; have -ill the foundation hn.u;in,th!e ’*» 
wonKlhuvc imparted so o’traoraioan ,j conch idi he h ,s not coni'ouniruted to 
a gift i o prevent errors and dissension*, .'nnv mortal, or assm ot nuui.iL 

in the church, arid vet have left aft ml- he hu^i.-ei bdr*g w in. challenges iei.d- 
ditiomil cause of e’nr.r and di: w‘t"*ion. ' lihilitv steu*', t*> tmii-itc tlu pride and 
viz. the unctriainl) of tbr pl.ieo of ii*. iu\ siiniplion nfLucifei , wltui he sn" 1 , — 
abode:* No, stirdt, — Sum ij!:n*e tlusd h 'll .isc^u *n-* i will be like tlu 
wifallibilitv in the pope />r *>*•• ii vp *.* " i/i.;h. A d mil to i; v. <is niiVurd oi n: 
Rome; Mime in a tymral roii-a. d ; .tin. priuiith .nut pure t :. ,, .e‘> tJ t tie: 
others neither pope* no" cou^di sf p i- ejuirdi ; li.ii he\ ann , 'on r ]k \ 
i.tlch, hut in both crnjn.nllv ; u hiht : the arr yori l preieuv.oi: oi p.ip.d .uidn- 
others are .-aid to yjtfue jt in tne i ienrj. tiou. 1 tea-rv j! iu 1 ' .!ir m, th ^ 
t!ittu y tvc\ or ehuiTlu s ihrou^Vana ■ the fii-hop*. <-f !tonu, < .n die dtder.Mou 
tlu: world, but that it coal. I not !•<. da*- »•; tite vu\ii ir Kmn-i'i c.uMue, h«*;;an n> 
pnbit«*d in llu* po]>e is e\ident,{or main put iu Hteir *'! dm id m ",y; 'he ■•upreiin 
prij^.s have ina’u hovel ics, and on that i- 'r-»d iofidlilde bcie's ei the ( hi iip.m 
account censured and deposed, and j.fhuirh; which 'hey .it length i Mablrdj- 
tl km fibre ci.uilfl not have hci n intailibu*. ntd b\ tin ii*dc»p ;e j d onvemitM.g 

That it could not be placed in a general )« dbrls; in ihe cinu uriera of t"non iy* 
council is as evident; fur genera! conn- ^ J V« riuiislatu*'^; be "•> afAa .lag- ■» whs '« 
dh h;o c actually ernd. Neitlna* could 1 1.***- n ..jh\ 1 frc.ai i’ •• . • yy-i'n ^ oi s- ..».»• 
it be placed in. the pope, and council princes, ami the . fj ■ r-tcmu niyikei'; 
rotijuimly ; fur two fidbblus could n-'t ! } ai:d bv *h.- t a m ’ b and e v» essive. i t' 1 - 
make one itifallible any niotv tlniu two- diibty # ut tl.i p-uple- linweyi, *h, n 
ciphers could make ;in inteja r, To s*t\ ■•■'they h'd .»»i.-*sly abused tliij a'- M :d 
that it is Judged in tlu*. church uimer-- j*teU*i.'»iou, and coiTuiutted v U'i ,,! -s 1 . 1 > 
mi! or diffusive, is equally as erroneous ; : |of .injustice, l\ raiuiy , and crirlty ; u m 
for this wmu Jd be useless and insignili- .jthe blind u*iii ‘l iliun for the pap d b--,'* 
cant, because it could never be e\er- jnhv had been greatly diimav.lu d fr. t 
ds.*d. 1‘he whole chufch could not '.‘long and scaiulaloin sclo^'a m.-i-'ornd 
meet to make chxites or b» c.hoo>e ) hv o»ntemlin,:; popi ; wb'-n t 1 » ■ * -.cj l«ad 
representatives, or to deliver tin !]■ sen- Jliv^.-n for a cons : 'b ■ iMc tun* u:g 
timents on any cun st ion started ; and, ■> about Sduropt-, lcwrurg oo pumy^ 
.le*-s than all would not bo the whole ■! sqm ozim? their adheri no. and C-iirdn - 
church, and so could not claim that:' their r ivais; '.nui whintin: rouncus or 
privilege. „ Const.mc** <onl IVi.^ii bad challenged *y-d 
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cxcrcisrflthc n^itohlcpaM’ijr.'irKh-krt- ;!his argumpnt fr<$m the Jewish children 
inf* the bishops of Rome, tVufih'ir pre- eating the sacrifice, it is 1o be co»&Mit.r- 
tensions to mfaUibikty were called' in ; cd tliilt this* was not required us circum* ■ 
question. and the world disem ercri thru l ci.siAn was, the males wore not ucccy-, 
C'lmnls wore :a jiiri^hrti’Mi superior to .;Mirily brought to the irhmli* till they 
that nf the tmvc'i in£ puntiftV. Thru it j were twelve years old, LiiKiitii. Tk and 
wjs that ttiisi'jfaliibil':} was trar.sirrr* d i tlu- sa, rifices tin. y ate ot were chiefly- 
by many disine s fiom popes to general firm t Inch became the com- 

councils', and the npii.<fin of tin. superior nion food to all tljat were dean m the- 
authority of a council above tout of a ; family, and were not looked upon as 
pope spread vastly especially unde r jjacts of ckvodun to Mich a derive as our 
the prolVn-; ite poulific.’W* of .M'*xand< r ,‘j eucharist is; indeed, thev were 

VI. and the martvd on** of Ju!iu< !(. ; n token •«!* iheir m know lodging the dh 
The pope*. wen* i l»o i"!:*. V miiiihi.rs viuVy of that (hid lo whom the' had 
v to he tot i i-iiu urtli', »»*"'* •. -voi ^ o 4 'mj "jr h ,,'biet) nil'end, 1 Cor x. 18. and teen the 
sl jewel: r : tin* saute time ii nppr uvd ' p:-ssow i* was a comim moraljon of a 
to li*‘ (1 n«> gieut a value, and of loo . t temporal deliverance; r .or is there any 
1 e^bushc eunseipu jive, to be o.ut.-d 'reason to in hove that hs iHema** to t 
w illi entirely. It was, tin ivldi.*, In •!><■ _ t «*c* *ATt ss 5:: it was generally understood 
'major p i r! of the Unman rhu ,, .*li. de- by ! lie h ws. 

posited v. itii, or marie the pivpf v\y of ( m the whole, it is certain there 
jpucrul councils, eith* r vlrh- or ion- . would be more clanger of a contempt 
jointly with tin pnjie. S* »V„ /•>- ' <:>■ : m» to the Lord’s •mpprr Invh the 

t , r.v of l hr l ‘hun /> */' /\*»./». r ditx'i't <! ; vimis-aot. of inf, mis, and of tuuhision 
Mid it list of wniir^ under art Vie aud lioulde to other coinum mounts ; o> 
l’ori.uv ‘ * • li it nm being; rmunyd in Scripture, it. 

1NFVNT COMMUNION, iln* ml- ' L much the last lo omit it. \\ r hen 
missitm of incmls to the orduieut <■ »-f diihlron are tpown up to a capiuit) 
the Lord’s supper. It hr.; been d« h:d* d of heha\'m^ decently, they may soon Ina 
by some, whether or ro udauts shc-ehl . mshue’vd in thv' nature and design of 
he odmilted to this ordm.inf Out . 0 «* orliiMiiCo; and if t hoy appear to 
of the };i*c atest .icI\««mU s l'iM l ih )».!•- f undersl.'iid it, and helia\e tor some 
ticc was Mr. Vien e. II. ph ad*. the cmiijV -tent time of trial in a manner* 
use of it even unto Ops clay among Hie ; suitable to that profession, it would 
Greeks and in the lh.{u;niau < 1 i. v!u* '' [U’chahle he adeisaide to admit them to 
till near the tune r,f thv < li.im Jion ; ‘ «■ inn. emmi, tlmuyli very youn \*'hirh, 
hut ■ ispeciallv from the c mmhiii of On 1 ’a '.h- mm. , r/ij.'ht be a good sect mu 
Jinc’-ent dsMches, as it anp.\,-. > fr.m ii«.-*i nun\ of the sn.ues lo wJiich 
many pe»*.Mges in I'heOus, A jii-.! ui, :'i 4 e ’p »sed. I) f .durUi%t'x /.cr- 

and Cypfiani Hut Dr. 5>.*cldikl^e < '>- • /#'/'*.■, Itc YoT*: Pirrcrs K*snu on ihr 
seizes, that Mr. linn's pi-'of I mm 1 i : /■ i-.f'.p To, ^ ; H' twit a '/'? Cox. 
tlse mort, jririent fsiLhers is \v • \ «le!«e- b * c. 1,'. > *J'ri'L Mnurr 

In e. Ills 'ryuin'm's f»; »>n rn-rij*. m ii \ ‘' f 'ur\\Tdi Jnja'fi «w/ ; r /.nr- 
chielly depend upon this p uer.il me- 1 /*/*.•.■ iiixt h.ir^t. Ltjiwttun % \\ If*; 

chum ; thdt ('hrLtians spri rcilbi;: to the CC ■/- u ul Jhh Silt*. J.tu. and April, 
lev, s ( h»d's pt nplo, and ! »» n e;rd;. -‘'Of.. 

cd upon 0>.it so ]: t Jn»ir iiifeils Ivoe I>1 VN'LS, \.iL\U ;i jV of. “Various 
a ii ‘n* to ah .• * piM\ilc«‘ s ».f \ *L ’.-I i >*i\s an acute writer, “eon- 

V t < r , ■ ie cap:. '!•*. »»li fo.teii c‘ by some 1 ‘Ting Ou !.t"*e nhde of udhms Imvc 
urmu n tit i' - :uul c<'n*-iM 1 »i> r, 1\ Ium* , 1 • M t .d< pti .l. S> me think, all d\iiv,~ is 
s t*‘y..tal.< of orb*» »'i , ;.s n.\ v .ii * ma.ndated ; lor, v." lhe>.' 

th* ,bvav • i s \ h.i.i to -.al f !*.e , «i :iMts ( mcij-rble <>f moral yotKl 

pussovi r ..u.L other wi ‘ !)?* i; „ i . \", :*»v not tjropev objects ul re- 

thi*», he p't .os t 'iw.se lo s whu b -p< .ik , w.v- ! * pipe-' meat. Others think 
ol the Lo si.jipep as iecui\«.d *.\ all . ih. 1 l!ie\ shaa . i*-ite simil.iv to adults; 
Chr'.sli'an-.. ' * i a part i\ed.<mo k part perish. Others 

'The most ob\ ions answer to all r.is, bdlirtu ■> tl are -^ed Venus** al! aiv ijn- 
utha 1 . lti*.h I** taken h -a. the incripa- moil. J an- 1 a 1 ! .in- » nioc'-nt. t)ther\, 
u i>r fd infants to exam me tin mst-Les, ; | erpu v d with tin. :u dherse .senti- 
:•>! i *! ; si ern tin Lord'. I-odv; m»t lie meir.s, mink belli r to lease the subject 
. i 'M ers that tins pre ( cpv is oj.h, '^ivyn : : lmti.iidKc 1 . Gold eon i tort to parents 

’■ ■ ,:i t"- ns v apaible ni and j* wi.o Imi v (»»eu* laimlies m inttmcv ' '( he 

4 r upjj h whh p, as tlu.v* wlii* ii re- - i*«ost probable opinion seems to be, that 
U'Cu'* f/ik t« .M'der To huptism are in-, llu-v aie ail s.i\ed, through the meviu 
b.sb)rvJ-><i by the fb i h > -baptists. As foi jj the Mediator, with an everlasting 
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salvation. This has nothing in it con- 
trary to tlic- perfections of Hud, or to 
, any declaration of the Holy Serin tm^ ; 
ancl it is hisjhk aKi-veabU to ail ihoM* 
pa.v-eij^es wf.U'U adiim where sin hath 
abounded, sjrace hath mooli liH’ri- 
abounded. *On these principles, tin 
death of ('hr, si saves more ih in the fall 
of Adfm lost.’* If the n side** be clt j si- 
lotts of exmiininji; the subject, ws re- 
fer him to p. 415, 'vol b. IMuwU* 9 *, 
Ciamfr; Cii/tirrf'ix ml Wiiliaws'a /v*:u;/v 
o> Infant Salvation; .tin sfrfr'afi* Ju 
riucitlan jf. 12, hy an an«.M\ m-Mi-. 

viiter; JlW/sk li-nw am! Ii 'r-Mn,, 
p. '0-1, ,»J"; Eftwar'fi >,n r )rrv: 'a! S •.*, 
p. Jdl. 4 ;> 1- ; O', (/r.'rit far''; IjcL k< t 
IfiS; Hutly&f fjiv. \ul. i.*p 

* .A.o to A; 0 . ' j 

IN FIDK1 #iTY, want of faith in (ic.d, 
or (he disbelief of the tenth-, of mein- • 
unci the principles of ieli-j 

ipon. If we c-Mijuit e into the of infi- 
delity; we shall find it does not take .t^ f 
origin from the recall of sober n |uir\,i 
close imestijp.aion, or full coin ii*t *-n ; ‘ 
l>ut it is rather, as one observes, •* Un* * 
slow production of a cur less and ine 
1 Unions life, opi-r.uinj; wi’li pn - | 

jwdirisund ertontous ovnc>1>iioiu» con- 
cernin'.!; (lie nature of the leading dec - ; 
trues of ChiktinmU . It mey, Imp 
fore, be laid down as an .ix-uui, t».it 1 
infifh'linj i» % in gnim!* u dinraur of 'hr 
frrarl i»m rr than <>f the //»««/e # *'nnthi ,v ,*■ 
far wv always find thni iidid< htv in- 
creases in jhnporiion as rjie renei al 
morals (ietd'ue. It we t insider the mi- 
mic ‘M'A'jfcd of tiiis evincive, w 
sh;dl finer thui it sub\ i* l» 11. e wink 
foundation of inorakyif lends thru**!; 
to the (leslnirtittfrJfn task f.»r mu«\d 
excellent e, and promotes the yv:>w»h cf 
those vices which are the most lm^lr 
to social h*i])pintfss, esptu i.dlr vanity, 
ferocity, and unbridled -ansualitv. \-. 
to the /•nt'rtu* of it, it isc rlain th d. 
of into tens, it has intuit rapid strides 
l.ord Ileiberl did not, imh ed, so nun »> 
impu.pl 1h< doctrine or the mor dr \ -4 
i be Scriptures, ns attempt to superset:* 
iheir mressity, by unde tvounmc to sh«>.\ 
th.it the ipvat principles of t!ie u»'L; of 
Cjtnl, a moral ti;o\ erumcut, and a fir.'nii 
world, are taught with suilicu nt near- 
ness by i he lii^l it of nature. 

and others of hia Sheressoj-s. -uhaneed 

much farther, :uid attempted l*a invah- 
<!ate the proof's of the moral «*liurnri* r 
of the Deity, and conscouently all c.-- 
pectation c»t ivw anls .mci pimishmenrs, 

1 -living the Snpivme lh'inj;’ no other 
perfections than tliusc witieb belong to ■ 
it first cause, or Almiiihlv connicer. 

A ftur him* at a considerable distance. 
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.followed Hume, the mw snhtlc of all, 

; who ijoldlv aimed to introduce an uni- 
; versa! bcqjtii'isnh ainl to pour a more*, 
j tli ah K,k> ptian darlAu s-. iuto the whole 
: ns’ion of mprrik. Since Ins liu.c, m , p- 
’ tic til writers lia\e sprim.; up in ..hun- 
1 dance, and hdidelhy has allured u ep]- 
t Hales to its standard; the \euiu- i,«! 
jsiipeifiri: 1 ). h\ its ij.’Merous -ophi'-r. ^ 

. the vain, by the liteiarv fame of \u 
Ichampioti; and ihc proffc^ate, !,\ t,’e 
licentiousness of in- rn simples.” Ifm i,.i 
i ask, What will Ur its »?jf # “ [s i!,c/i 
'any llnn^ »n the ^enhis of tins piiiadpic 
that will lead u\ ‘o snjipiv it w *11 reupi 

■ trhenpii.ii'i > So far from it, wo Uo-' 
teas, .n tola he\e Ir.a) it will be i>ani *hfr) 
from ill.* (.I'-h its iu.’fwisisteury -vidi 
reason: iis nccMyi'n »\ \ v rJ- the iiahire 
ol iiian: it- « l.intb and (ibseun: runs- 

, i;ee|«; i?s uusaii'-I^hn; natnre : ks op- 
j>o w ii iefi to the d*. hates of * •■usci ‘nce ; 
its pt i , 'aic :»..is tend* i.ry to eiadiyatf 
e\ ltv jwsl pi 'lit' pie JVOIU the ihl\ i ,1 of 
Mainland lolcad ill* ■ \\a\ lor r \ cm '-pt- 
c,i; s id \>* .u.d :irii!ioi.ai:«\, -.nhw’ i.-- 
Miai it > aniiot il«*itrid>, hut rnt>M fci.',; . 
fnl!. V-ui, -is Mr. II .11 jusih oh ears, 
M W * have neihiir;- in bar’; f>r. to an 
; nil eir.i\ «■ Hr.er\»r >1 du sapas <»l t!ic 
liui-’s, it will ;.j)ji f Mr our of the most e\- 
IriDidinan ph.cu'uneiv.i of*t!ik e\ ^ ntful 
i lisis tlia'n amidst tin- r:»\a;»i , s of athe- 
ism nod udidi v<‘.il ri.Jir/mn is un tlu 
. f increase ; f i ’ do jnud'diiy is markiuj; 

]‘s prujpvss !> • \ a-fatli.ri <*n/l niir, fc,' 

: dl(- pw.vi p ; 1 h>:i • *f thi'-lns .ajd i*ulicn,- 
*- 1 : •* i t 4 kri;>doii>s Out . ipp.dtio;, the in - 
| habit. tins or i!,<_ w.»rhi, and c'Mt.j.-eliim' 

I he. ii to t iki refiCM'Ja ^ 1 1 * • clmifli *>t 
.< I*>d. tjie I riie»-ani to; m ; i 1 n trt.'imof 
■doiiu- know led: ,e, epo'ise 1 '' e«h j-j flov - 
1 ; i. in new clian.u k; wdi'din, its c*.,n -> f ‘ 
am huinhh \»idi * -,u { slniirtlM 
1 (It ^ a tv. ; ■ p i ! i i)i a ii*h:n ,> , villi Mr < * • ; i f » * 
air* lii^her I jU * - t tii ill these of t m i- 
i'i' r> e, die !,u st -ii'-i c t . !-".'es and Ij.\- 
lieii , until, .e r, .\' ,.b!\ o, i'ji- pirdi«'tion 

■ o* :u 'p.hecA . the hr.-"- ! - ,< i ; liie I/rsl 

sl,;dl I'll md /*■•*•" -hole earth ” 
o.*-, • ■ ■' 'i. ra}i/,i t n hft- 

' ‘h t . ' ■/ ; ; 7 k y r - 'i;." ’ll of C 7. #V‘i > ‘ t a: 
or , I! *'>t ■ * *i -hot. . If, c - 

ri; i'i i’ll s. ; i i "ilhvrfo rrr\ J '/v. r * 
t , (•■' I " to, 1. ( h. 7 ; lift, iiornt h /..■ !■ 
j ft'rs r ,u IrfiifthU;. aiid ho*J^s under ii’ti- 
, tje D' lsM. 

: IM lhMf'l V, jipplh d u, the 0 * nd. 

• d( iioO-s J r.i' lie, weak ve It h.c> in en 
a qiiC'-' ie’i hat ni.e f . .peth hi i!"a<i 1 
I niinaivd sin- of h ' .m'v. 

! 1 Noihnie, i' is said, can h- evcnr.ed 

jnnd- r t ! i if. name which at tin. time of 
! jts commissi'”! is lo l)<* a '-ia, — J 

1 Nothhie c.iii he t;, 1 !' ,1 a sin «'f inn) in!*}" 

V i 
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which » contrary to t he e/p ,, t letter 
of auv of the fconiina'ulini'iiis — ». No- 
thing will admit of a just cid -.uiiVhnt 
excuse upon the ItrcMint «a mf.imiu 
which a niari bedm-t ha. •! rou^dci *. Jtid 
deliberates with hmr- .h wlntlur it hi* 

• sin or no. A •■[ inlh M nity is, J. 
Sut h :i foil in*' as p»:s < eds tiy’i. «. ^disa- 
ble ijjijMV.iiw e. — Or uo.v\oidvne sur- 
prise- — S. Or want. * i C'-uraye wd 
aiVcu^th, Horn, x\ . 1. 

By infii mit\ also we undcistvid : he 
nirnip | iow'» di.d are *» T iu l»*lL -n tin l.e'irl 
(not with"* a person m.it he mne- 

titled in put.) and wh.c’i y *" , nel')uvs 
brcik ( a? * 'I'li so may h«* peimit'cd to 
hwmhl« us; h« anil n it e nir \ i.^i* m< ; 
p« rh.rps tout newly rout mre.! nu* *.s 
nm'hr not Ik* iksmurn - v-I in a *. , i V .1 
m>< !\ pi vh ' don t!»et n’.. i \b ! d pm' 
e\(r atfihjiny; to; M h»*i p a-* pi i vfid 
and depend*. *•- , to pr"' i :.i, nme iio- 
nmi's whirb - .-omc \v"M lie !■ . • s ; v I i 
vpvc to iinm.tu ; i.i nr-. , m , !ii r 'Man to 
find; 'illd, tn ('Xt'.re in e* 

t'Mtail desire ti»v iiea 1 1 u. I • ’ u he f ;u- 
t u ms mid van- bin!, bow'-w r, .'H.m .n 
hi all ns i’i a'li.s : f »r II ii 1 *ii " i dep!' . 
hie si A-: »l mind win n *r» *n lu\ e io pr .« - 
list* sin, and turn la* a uj mi tonv.i*!- 
tioii, llir. udinujtv of ii. i* m , the dr»*ici 
lit (hid, the ird'ueni e <• and thus 

**tle:ii)>L to » i.riis- ih'Urfhci !>' .<\ - 

in*‘ they could iv-t a* >•'./! i{. C/('mY\ ■ 

A irrw. ser. i '3, \<‘J. in. * ' ■ /i:\ K , n.\ 

Vol. ii. p. \?L>, lane. Ir.a. 

INFINITE h dh.it \ . , t.i'.ri in two 
.*eiw*** entirely dilh rent, i. e. 'map* a- 
Ti\ (; mid il'ne«£jti\ e eiw. i n ;s r,rr ■■//•- 
77 it i/ is a oualitv «<!„ mw pn ti-« 1 *n it 
orcupiibfi nt mviv.ir nr.itiili* ion. - 
fi''i*rJ.r is the (JUillltV f>i‘ h*'i|iw ! ( (i« I ! • 
’iiihunted, or er.dh ^. Th a (ei.i u in 
Jhihe is e\ jdent ; l".' 1 e.s Dodcli ahp r \)- 
'•iM ves, 1. It i.e be Iimd>M. a nuj-t rilh. ’• 
hi* *n hhjiself. nr hr .mother; Iru m 
■sv.s" henr/ ;w> dd •ihrnl^i* liine^i if, :i , ». 
J .h i *i*e ci sild Si t'.y'i i.thrr h'ln; t«» luui. 
t \ I«,|. , follow, ;i ,n 

1. -o n* e , j. f a iirf i^vU e. i.ii-a wn : 

%'( i ■. ii ne, i drjK.nd on n" i-.Levn.’i 
r.'iii'-e, v’.i.rh a seit-<"' , is t er.t io o-r 

IfT. ( * i* it '(.I | is so '•’M if , .1 .1' * (if 

power. \ ha 4 ’.oem i:r.e,;'n.. *.*>i *1 it ^ nn- 
possihi ‘.o’!. > i hi i. t \.\\t, Ik. per* im- 
ed it, i>u* iii'esi ther one aset ii e to bun 
infinite pnwa i*.— i. It is more lioeiura-' 
hie i.. Uie U'lMue Ih ■ r^ in (nnf.'i'.e 
him as iafuate. ta.m furt; — 'i'!n , 
S';r Td im*s rep'Vseii 1 all his -ith »bnt.‘* nd 
hitriote- Hss iinder^i.mdM: ' *s ii^.iuitt , 
I*'*;. 1 e.'lvii 5. 1 1 is kim.vLdee and v.is- , 
e*.n , Uom. ,si. 3.2. His power, Kom. i. , 
i let). \i. X Ills rondmss, IVJ. *.\i.I 

2. Ji‘ ' purity, lu.lmt.ss, and justice, Job jj 


k- ’ ' 

i; iv. If, 1H. fsa. vi. C, o. — 6. Hisomnipo-- 
: lenee and eternity prove his itifnr.tr ; 
;:<■?* were Ik* wot infinite, he would be 
;i !x -iiiuh'd b} space and by tinp 1 , wliich 
[ he is not. * Dorfdri L(( J x T.cct. lee. 49; 
j / i b//.v\ O;:;v/o?ij y di. IT; IsA'kr on (fa 

• (Aw. ' «!. i. cli. 1 7 : Hvzoc'fr Works* vol. 
j i. J). O'l, f* I. , 

;■! INFi.l'KXCKS, DIVJXJs, a term 
nude use oi lo denote the. oi^eratluns of 
| tin- Divine Bonlfe upon the niind. This 
^doclrim' of divine, inilm. aces has been 
: nvncii calh'd in <|uest’«ou c v f late ; but we 
‘ may ask, l. What doctyme can be nuire 
rt'wmuole? “Thu operations which, 
.the power of God carries on in iht; 
natural world are no less mysterious 
t I f 'it tliO'-T which the Spirit penonTi^ 
iu tie* moral world. If men. I)', their 
e. uni iis ,iial -.tions, i\m influence 

i i*i- mi ids .if v<ne 'inothis-. ir.irt rot di*- 
\ me su ■' < shou pnxlucc a much greater 
i Met i i Purely the Father of sjnrits, bv 
a ti.ousiud wat lias access to »he sp>- 
rit> lie Ji s nude, so as ip\c them 
| wh it <let< i-miiiation, or impm't to tiiern 
1 w f.it asvst iiici’ In: thinks proper, with- 
out n jiiiin,* their fnme m* cl^turijin,^ 

• heir rational powLI'•.’ , 

We m"\ oi) -t rve, ?. Nothiinir cun be 
more w r. fitu r>7 f . ICminent men from 
tin c pati ‘i.ir-'Jud are down to S'^. John, 
rhelal. a v.Titer. belieM'd in this doo 
1 1 * 1 1 *t , a i id ascribed their teliyibus feel- 
iii'-s to tiii-. sfjurce. Our Lord strrm^ly 
.ml repeaiedly ir.cuh atcil this truth; 
and that b* rlid not mi an lmr.irulons^ 
but mni.:l inline arcs of tin* Sphibisevv 
d« nt, John iii. A Matt. \ ii, ‘j2» ‘Ah John 
' \ i. 1 (, •!<>. '-.>'4 alsir, Joiiil xii. 4U 
Kom. \'ii. 1 (%,**. ii. M — o. And wc 

m iva«l.l, iiorhin^c.in*¥>.inorv a, ft miry * 
if we f oosiih r the n itnr.d n< pra\ it v’ of 
■the lie.ut, and the. iiu.uftii ieir'v of alt 
iiunMu means to i euder ourselves cither 

■ Imlv or happy without a supernatural 
jiower. See irUH'iw^n Histone Defence 
of K i lie rune nut l Religion ; l VUiiannift 

Jnswcr tu ftebtfun:, let. 1 1 ; flurnon'K 
Vrnv<j/i'i jii th 1 ' tiftirif ; Oivai on the 
A, or/,'. 

INGlf \M \ rLS j a denomination of 
Cuh iiiis'ic dissent- rs, who are the. f»»I- 
Mi-.ns «ii II. i-vjuim, esip who in the 
n-t mniturv vas a cbavaUer of p*e:it 

■ note in the iii.iJh. of Isni^laiuL About Urn 
: \ eai 1".'.^. Mr. ln^litun was at Queen's 

collcre wiui Mi Herve.y' and other 
IrientN, but soon afii'rwaird.s adopted the 
rcliipo-is opinieiis zeal of Wo.dc-y 
uiul hilficld. UV no not know tlic 
: cause of U»s H-paratinn from these emi- 
| ncut men ; Imt it seem < - in a few' years , 
1 afterwards he became the leader of 
many numerous societies, distinct from 
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, the methodista. They received theiv j| wh.it ov.*;ht 'not to be <lon»\ Tins b in- 
miVhers In lot, and mjnimt them to s je/stice, u-i, ljut not the whole idea of 

• deeoVn; before the church their /■ ■ it ; ioV 11 V injustiu-, aLo m u-m l or 

. wnv, that i he w hole socim- might !; u'-giect d-»mg what ouahr joVe r'onv 

* judge of the gracious chauj'C which had |j \» injurv must Ik: willed. continuii d- 
b-Tu wrought up* 'a their hearts. It jj whereas ’it is cma'j’h to m.d 
happened i% a few Years. vh.it some in- unjust, that it happens tin-..!.*!* a . ; V/ 

rin:du.ds who were nmr.lt respected, i| hie HegligcrA'. 1. If> r'ui'i *1 r ~ 

fm-d who Applied for admission, instead j w/i in' ft h tQnL hv misl"t>!u: . ,> jV* 

of speaking of their own aitainmcnts. or , incut; hr romipViV the hnv’/e !»- 
the comfortable impressions on ihvir j pmi rtiiig th.e will: and w onnt:.:. ; 
minds. which thev only considered os' M mi1 w ith jrri< f. i'trseru‘n.’s wb ,* \> ( < * 
productive of strife and vain glm-v, dr- j eeod in their compulsive mensm. s. 
Uared their oniv hope was the finished) though thev c mm it alter the n.d\ni/- 
. "work ot .h-svis (. hrjsi, 'iud .is to them- ! ni' nl- 1>\ external vioiciue, vet v.'u f ' 

^ 1\ es thev w in; .sensible of their own |[ tunes injure ''jo* soul bv making the m .n 
v *ii-n« ss Such i confessions as this »lm-w ji a Uv ]ich vp «*. — \ Hr ',vuu /;,/»/;.• a>o- 

• the ( oup eftiuion into some coufus'nm, jj thrr n r<j h .an h\ homicide, mimii ", 
'^ii'eh \,ots considerably mi iv:iwl when !j pnwn'i y\ hue, b.x nenibirine the bode 
tiiev found, that, on their* having n-jjby 'vumL. M,r\s, sLu-iv, :ii:d >mpi> 
bourse n*> usual to the lot ^ tu it then jj ^oumem, f * nil*' h'diist restraint uotn 
w, re. ^vntes against their admission, j its hi;. ■ i v : h\ i'- •■»!>;•• . P ,.j <t s rh;etdv, 
which was considered as a rejection j or pivjiidVio*, it, health.-- 1. JL 
from the Lord. On this they wm| led ' inj;Uv ur^thrr >n hix r-iw <n:<i * \ 

lu examine more particularly both Ju irlj *n \ 9 !)v cur tuvii t.d-e „i.d i*eh 
c:ui i c,h order mid doctrines/ After Vess !. n „ n i s' *»r l-.im ; bv fuLe L »v- 

lime, Mr. fni*h«<in became much nV:e|j cha.r dn- ■ a mao t<> fo<' \, bij , r * 
mtiuxlu.f in hix senriments, and new- j: wl.ii h < lti.er w« omseh h iv. :-e . :h 
modelled Ins chiurhes The book wlihh j| or w!ii. h v.e know to li.nc he. n ; 
iiy published is in general well thoir/.t jj ii\ ^ane other per-<i,o: bv Ji t »'in*i .« i*i * r 
of hr the Independents. IJs* < untuHls)j hack let urr : l*,v ivpr«».veh, nr cv'iK". 

• ver\ Mri'irnv for salvation h\ tin* iouiu-n .{Timber f>;r ,snii,e »ialur {hunb't' ility t > 

r.uion of (’heist's ri^h tern ra less ; and asjj tie r in IhkIv •*»* mind ; -ij* !« r some' ca- 
to doctrine, the chief )«*iui where'll the I henitv i»si o ule< ii he is ! dh n, u» 
jni’jh.'iiniles ilifler from the IiK'epeu- . mise^iTi i*^e of which he ha-diem j^e'H •% 
dents, is respecting; the I rimt). Ilu I liv miu-ndos, oi mdiiv'-t act.u* alion> tii -.: 
com i non imumer of spvahinr ot the l)i-j are »i >i inn. Now if \vc* oiumTt 
vmo riir«‘e as distinct |jeivnis, they (ie- j rul.t, of clniucter, tin r> .::»•( r,i vh.i. 1. 
Cssi\ « Iv t lu*v do nm^msider | tin* injio'i'Mis p. r-on his t.t -neii tr* »«*-- 

a phtrtlity oi cldcs u^*n*cessar\ in nj ment w In n it • onu s y» ] ewi i , . ,, *n to 
cnurs'li to admausj^'the Lord -s Sit])- j sulli r it, t’n* con^'i/iu of a hum's 
per. Jti iitner inspects they much es- ; l«*s*i,j his . L .K)d name, and !j iali\, tin: 
i man the writings ot Mr. 1L Sandemmi ■ . /#//*# ;//'.■/ of m.ihiny T>’p 

1 neir numbers hax e not hi en so mime* ; .ima ai on< t* sre t!a iiijiis' 1 ;' e of !i*'sC'i- 
rous sfu e l !icv h \ e:mm more ^tiscl in, anoibuV i-oorl (l/uMct-i* Tl-i iv 
theu-imhlicworsni,,. __ ^ ! are these two » •iiiy.der.diuiis wbr, h 

liNfiHA'nTUlJJs, the \ico of heiu^ j .should sometimes rev. rain us Iv. >w 
insensible to hivours ri.(.i l i\ id, without spi ahisnc ilu* wiiole Until • f our n i",lr- 
vaj^ endeavour to aehtiowicdjje and re- 1 !)our. winn it i? to j *,■ # 1 j - ■ . i ! •. ,um‘ e,e. 
l/i >' dr; no It is sometimes applied to • ( I '.That lie nu\ im^nU !:ve u. s«v ids 
the art of returning evil for »re.od. In- i foil* , and rera ut/arl > 1>- tri •• - f * > 

ivratihide, it is said, is no pas-ion: fori \dmitiyi- that v a o d. tho *i .flu \ **t 
dir (i od of nature has apfiointed noj it lL tb.iivi nt •<. -jv Pie, v !.. u e. >- 
motion of the spirits wln*reb\ it ur.i/ni iiamli d .ii.oui -•Mm* time, vdl'Ci- 
be excited ; it is, therefore, a mere 'i u.e, I ti.ici a deal ot Jalsehood.—- 1. Jit a. < v 
arisint* from pride, stupidity, or n.tr-, un-trr c /—■*.*,;/ in inn r.'hi <t ■/.- 

,°m ^ u, ‘ 'V*. hi his mm vani.N h\ « ... . ._r,t 

vMf i See Sin. j iag them; in his clnldreu, l;v Jr..v h. j 

INJURY, a violation of the rights of ■ them iet«'. e\i! cuirses; in !*,:s . a., by 
another. Some, says drove, diNtmiyuLh w>wim ; * Mnfe, nUcinpliinc to ai\* imV Vr 
between injuntitm and wjunu. in jus- : afli iHien-*.^. lii- /»>,/ - -h .?/ r.f Irt .. 
tice is 0])posed to justice in gent raid juring ui"jihvr tn /.vs ■■■'■ rA/-./ root/* f >r 
whether negative or positive ; an injury j /. ;sfrv.s7»in\. 1 . Rv I’omj; him a uii-> 
to negative justice ah/ic. Seeirsric;j/| elnej, without anv .ubautai'e to our- 
An injury, is wilfully doing to another j sehes, tiijsxigji envy and. malice, — H/ 
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IS S£tititnd i *v'.‘ nrn lC.h k*Y*i>cv TmtciJcm Af r»L n* « * w- r . 


, Judaism, M&iometoiK, 


a iy?vifiun*s r scr. *>* . watcmc uv.u»u \*y »*»»' 

INJURIES,, J/or^mncxs of. \ ' Sep ■ bauds their wives , and masfeis- tlicir. 


FQin.'J.VKN'FfiS. 

INJUSTICE See Tnjuht. . . ,1 
. 1 N N( )CEN C E ( acting in perfect i 
consonance to the law, without incur-;! 
.ring emit or consequent punishment. ‘ 
. S£e Man. 

’ INQUISITION, m the church of 
• Hjdme, a rnbumh in several Homan c:a- 
Jtholic countries, erected by the popes -I 
‘ for the examination and punishment of 
\ heretics. This court was founded in the 
twelfth century, under the patronage of 
pope Innocent, who issued out orders 


servants, to its officers, without daring 
in the least to murmur. Trie prisoners' 
are kept for a long time, till they them- 0 . 
pelves turn their own accusers, and de- ' 
dare the cause ( of their imprisonment, 
for which t hey ^ are neither told- theii ‘ 
crime, nor/ confronted with witnesses, ■„ 
As soon as they are imprisoned, their 
friends go into mourniftg, .and speak of 
them as dead, not dating to solicit their 
pardon, lest they should be brought in 


as accomplices. When there is no sba- 

r .. r - .... , „ ........ . ddav of proof against the pretended cri- 

lo excite the catholic pi ince.s and pen- !; miual, he is discharged, after suffering 
pie to extirpate heretics, to wncli into.; the most cruel dortu res, a tedious and 
their number and cjuaJiu . and to tv,in— !| dreadful imprisonment, arid the loss of 
mil a faithful account thereof to Home, ij the greatest part of his effects*.. The. 
Hence they wee called inquisitors, and || sentence against prisoners te.pmrounefiil 1 
gave birth to this formidable trilmual, !i pnLVly, and with extraordinary so- 
called the fufjuivition. "That nothing j. ten/nity. In Portugal they erect a ■ 
might be waiting to render this spiritual { theatre capable of holding three thou- 
court formidable and tremendous, .the 1 saAd persons, in wliieh they place a rich 
lloman pontiffs persuaded the Furo-jj altar, and raise seats on each side, in 
pcan prrnr.es, and more especially the 'the form of an amphitheatre. There the 
emperor Frederick II. and Lewis I \. i' prisoners are placed, and over against 
king of France, not only to enact ilie.il them is a high chair, whither they arc ^ 
most, barb ardus laws against heretic.-, ij calied one bv one to hear their doom 
and to commit to the llamcs fry the mi- j. from one of the inquisitors. , These un~ 
nistrv of public justice. Ilmse who were '! happy persons know what thev are to 
pronouneed’such bv l ic inquisitors, but ,■ suffer by the clothes they wear that 
also to maintain the inquisitors in their !: dav : those who appear in their own . 
office, and grant them their pvotci turn J clothes arc* ‘discharged on pu\ ing a- fine ; 
in the most open and solemn manner. those, who have a sanio beirid), or strait 
The edicts to this purpose isau/d out by j 1 \ elloa^v'.'Mt^ without sleeves* charged 
Frederick II. nro well known; edicts i with St. AnmS^v’s cross, have their 
sufficient to have excitetf the irreatest 'i lives, .hi it -forfeit roS^bgir efftets; those 
horror, and which rendered the. most il- | who have the n. scniRliinc.c of Humes 
lust non* pietv and virtue incapable ol made of red serge sewed upon .theb 
saving fiaoni the eriiclles* dnuh such as sauto benito, without any cross, arc par-, 
had the misfortune to hr disagreeable to jldoned, but threatened to bo burnt if 
the. inquisitors. Thesi abominable law s ever they relapse. ; but those who, be- 


were no 1 , ho we* - c, suffii lent to restrain 
tlw* j.ist iudigio^i n of the p> ople against 
th ).v‘ inhum e* j .clges wh»»se barbarity 
was a< '’"m> ; mind vrifli superstition and 
fciTogunoi . with a spirit of suspicion end 
perfidy; ••■•v, run will* U*m AVy and 
TinprmVeer. Atrojdim.lv, thev w\re; 


sides those flames, have oti their sauto 
henilo their own picture surrounded 
with devils, are condemned to expire in 
J e flames. Fhe inquisitors, who are 
ecclesiastics, do not pronounce the sen- 
tence of deatii, lmt form and read' an 
in winch tbe> sav, that the rrimi- - 


insulted bv th** multiicde in many pluses, «! n.il, being com i« tul of such a crime, by 
were dr * n hi an Li,, .minions manner j; bis own confession* is with much 're- 
out of some ci< s's;md were put to death ij luctance, delive'-yd' uj the: secular power, 
in oth» rs; 'and Conrad, ot Marjmrj;, i! to bo punished* tvxoKliiig to his de- 
i he rh: \ Gerui an inqub/ner whodcri veil ) merits : und this writing They give to 


ids lommrssion from (rievrorvIX. was The seven imlges, who attend at the right 

. r .v *.-,4.: '• . . . !■ ..-I.. ..£• ... . i. s : 



degree of vehemence and fury. Jj Homan Catholic countries, the Mfpjjsi-.,- 

TJii.-, diabolical tribunal takes cogru- ^lion is now shut. May the GoTof mt'p 
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wry tfr me iransiaiai rt. uuuq. weigmy aim powcruui - l ueni 

Chandler; a Vievj of the Iiiipmhian m [i are many thing.*, in the Scripture*” 
f*brti($alm OrddeA 'JYacts ; LcrvallPs Mr. Dirk, ?* which the writers 

Iliifory of (fw fnquittiliQiu limiuht. have known, mul nri\h.'thU- tfhi 


//might, have known, awl ptvbuhly did 



denotes any supernatural influence of common to men, they were* ah’ c to r? 
God upon the mind ot‘ a rational cava- ; lute certain events, in which thev hud 


r> , particular subje 

fact, have attained ‘in his precept dr-! tuiTcnrev In these cases no supevna-* 
cum stances in a 'natural way. Thus the j 1 tuiul inthienee. ■ 


: was necessary tr* mvtgo- 


prophets are said to have spoken by ».U~ j« rate liven* minds ; : ,t was only necessary 
arinfc insphwVni. 1. An inspiration of that they v ‘ 


vy should be infallibly preserved 


/? up erinfrndmey, in which God docs so]’ from error. It is with respect to such 
influence and direct the mind of any j; passages of Scrip! 


I, ,«u*ir ) v i . ..f Scripisnv alone, as did not 
person as to keep him more 1 secure j e v <*gt drive natiijcd emlit' of tlu* writers 
from emir in some various and i» i itMOmpor, that l would ,.dmiLihem> 
plex discourse, than lie would have bVcn j, tion of ttvfcrwtrntbn^ it^it sh mid he 
merely by the use of hs natural f;tcld~ admitted at , all. Forhjips this word, 
ties. — 2. Pirnary anfiarmtrmirrJ inwi~ } riiout^h of established use and almost un~ 
ration] which excludes am* mixture &>f ' disnuted am Wily, should he cntiidy 
ciror at all from the performance so sn- i, iaid asklr 


» iiiNufVu*w*ijt to 




n 

in «li« 
now' 
rs to 


pcriutCnded. — d: Tnsfn radon of eleva- j‘ the lowest degree of in.sjiiiv.ijoti, 

Sion, where the faculties act in a regu- 
lar, and, as it seems, in a common man 
jkt, yet arc raised to an extraordinary ha\e been not mevdy superintended, 
degree, so that, the composure sli.di, j! that they fright commit no error, hut 
urx>n the whole, have mure ot the 1 ' J 


true likcwi-'O to ln\e beui moved nrexcircd 


sublime or pathetic than natural genius by the Holy f ilmst to record particular 
could have given. — 4. Induration of: <w cuts and *et down 


particular nbs«r- 

sugirfutiOU' where tlie use of f the famf- various. The passages wriiten in con- 
ties is superseded, and God docs, as it j s<vjiirn*v of the direction and under the 
were, speak directly to the miwh mu- ! care ot. rhe Divine Spirit, may he said, 
king such ^discoveries toiLfttHrtonlfl l ! in an inferior sense, to be. inspirfcu ; 
not otherwise have obtained, and dii la- • whereas if lint men if, id writvn them 
ting the very ' wofljs^lnwhich .such di.s- [at the suggestion of their nwn spirit, 
emeries are to be communicated, iff they would imt have p"S^< ssed am* 
they are designed as a message to jj more authoritv though they had bum 
others. It is generally allows d that the !i five from error, than i hose parts of 
Scriptures were written by divine in- |j profane writings which are, agreeable 
spiration. The matter of them, thespi- to truth. 

nlualitv and elevation of their design, »| 2. “ There arc other parts of the 

, the majesty and simplicity of their si) !e, ;i Sci iptures in which the facilities of tin: 
the agreement of their Various parts writers were suponntuuiliy ‘myigor.v- 
tJudr wonderful eftie 4 icy on mankind ted :u*d elevated. It »- J ..possible tor 
tile candour, disinterestedness, and up- j tr, an/! lyrlnips it v. -s noL possible for 
rightness oP'thc penmen; their astu-jitliL* inspired p.jso*. hhuself, to defer- 
nishing preservation; the iiiultitmle off mine, where nu.uv ended and in-pha- 
miracles" Wrougld in confirmation of the }• tion began. lr I 4 * eupugh to kim.v, licit 
doctrines they contain, and the exact j ! llua c are many parts of Scriptme 'n 
, fulfilment/ 0? their prediction^, prove [J which, tiiougll the imassisK-d imp. i 
this; ' It- ha# been . disputed, however, E might have proceeded sonic sups^.i 
whether this inspiration is in the most jj divine impulse was iwcesiary to en.iVic 
rdxsohite sense, fir nary. As tnis is vt jj it to suhanco. I think, fivoxAmpl' , ihat 
subject of importance, and ouglit to 1 m? r the e’jungelists could not lim e writ- 
, carefully studied hy every Christian, in j; ten the history of Chr°- if thc.v had 
order that he wav vender a reason of j not enjoyed miraculous aid. Two »nf 
Jthe hope that is inliim, I shall here sub- j| them, Matthew and John, uccomp inii d 
p>iii the remarks of an able wrker, who, Jj our Saviour during the space ot three 
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years and a half.. At the* close of this | faculties of an feigcl we could' not dis* 
period, or rather several \ ears after it, cover the purposes, of the divine- ly.rnl. ' 
* when theywrote their ttospels.we may* < This degree of inspiration we attyayirte 
he certain that they had forgotten many j to those who were empowered to reveal 
of his lUHQtmrsca and miracles; that they 1 heavenly nu merics, ‘which eye had no* 

‘ recollected others indtstiuclly; and that ! seen, ainl ear had not heard,’ to those 
they would Jia\ e been m danger of pro- j; who jvere sent with particular messages 
ducing an inaccurate and unfair nocount* ;! from God to his people, and to those 
by confounding one thing with another. l| who were employed to predict tuture 
Besides, from so krt-ge a mass of par- !, events*. The' plan of redemption being 
titulars, 'men of uncultivated inu.ds, ( -nn effect, of the sovereign councils oi 
■\ vho ; wert* not in the habit of disti l- ■ heaven, it could not have been known 
gufching and cfassitVing, could not have 1} byt by a communication from the I*a- 
made a proper selection; nor would tiicr of Lights. 

. persons unskilled in the art of compu- ‘j “This Kind of inspiration has been 
hition have b(*en able to express diem- {: called the inspiration of Mtggwtfon. ft 
w-lus in such terms as should insure a is needless to dispute about a word; 
f.oihful representation of doi tviurs :\ml ’■ b^t seeming to, express an 

fa. t>, and with such dnrnilv as ihc r.a- nrwnith.n on the mind, hv which idea*' 


tmr of the subject veqniivd. dhi'i.ri 
infftence, therefore* must lure lvn : 
exerted on thou* minds* hv which thti 1 * ! 
memories and judgment*- wanes! length- 
ened, and thjry wet*** enabled to relate j 
the doctrines and miracles of tlmir M.iv j 
ter in a manner tins beM tilted h* im- : 
pr< ss the tvrdi*rs of their histories. The 
promise of the flub Ghost to bring to ! 
their itrmembr.uve’ull. things wlumso- 
ever Christ had said to them, proves, 
Unit, in writing their histories, their 
mental pow^is wen* endowed. I>\ Iiis 
agenc), with more Lh m iisu;i} ( rigour. 

“ Kariher; it moM. he. allowed that in 
several passages of Scripture tlieiv. is 
found sue) i elevation of thought and of 
sit le, as clearly shows that the powers 
of the writers were raised ahou- iheir 
ordinary pitch. ^ If a person of moderate 
talents should gi\ e us ele\ uted a descrip- 
tion of the majdsty and* attributes of 
( i od, i u' reason a.spn roundly »n ihemvs- , 
tevious doctrines of- religion, a>. a man 
of the' most cxtdud genius and exten- 
sive learning, we conk! not fail to be 
convinced that he. was supernatural!* ' 
asMat(*d ; and the ci 'miction would h 
stM! stronger u* his composition dunih; 
iii* tra.nsm.ci ' : .e bight >r efforts of ib* 
nsiTuan min*'., home ».f the saerid wvi- 
tei ■ were taken from the lowest rank . 
v f » if*. ; and yet senti.ua nts so ^rutifinl, 
nw'l repri mentations of divine j.. bigs, so 
grand and m*jesri«;. omi in tin h* wri- 
cjngs i * ■ at me nobl'**.* !ligl«U of .human 
genius, ivjw .,1 eonijiared with tin in, up- 1 
pear cold teui insipid. 

5. is muTiifest, with rcsiKrt a> 
in*! ’ pas.y.gt‘s «*f Scripture, ihat tin* 
subjects of which they in a! must have’ 
h«*ep dieccdv revealed to the w* Iters. J 
r n»e.y could- not have boui l now a by! 
arr/ luMird means, nor w, t s ii:c know- \\ 
k'lgi* of them attainable by a simple. 
>Jl \ of the faculties. ‘Witli ihc j 


an* o> cited >n it, is of too limited signi- 
fit'.ition to denote the various modes in 
ukirh tne prophets and apostles wire 
n'rule acquainted with supeiMutural 
truths. God revealed himself to them 
noyVnlv !>v suggestion, but by dreams, 
viJfuiN \oi< es/aud the ministry of an- 
gip. 'This degive of inspiration, in strict 
propriety of speech should be. caller* 
rrveh/ffon ; a word preferable to sug- 
gestion, because it is expressive of nil 
the \v ivs in which God communicated 
, new ideas to the minds of his servant 1 *. 

. J r % fs a word, too, chosen by the Holy 
’* Ghost himself, to Signify the discovery 
' of truths formerly unknown to the apos- 
j tics. The last book of the New Testa- 
ment, which is a collection of proplv:- 

* cies, is called tlu* Rrvtfano)' of Jesus 
■ Christ lbml sav s tiiat he received the 

(InspiTby 'A'^uthn ; tiiat 4 by rrvefa- 
the mirdifs^wns made known to 
him, which in otlu l W*jja j s was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as it was 

• then rcvrnlrd unto his holy aposlit s and 
: prophets by the. Spirit :* and i:i another 

place* having obser\e<l that 4 eye had 
not seen, noV ear board, neither had en- 
tered into the heart of man the things 
which (lod had pivpaivd for them that 
*ove him,* lie adds, “Jhit Gocl hath ?v- 
'i“'ulcd them onto u?< hv his S])!!*!!.,” Rev. 
i. 1. Gal. i. Kph- ii. 5. 1 Cor. ii. 
TOO. 

“I have not names to designate the 
. olhu’Uvo kinds of inspiration. The 
, mimes used hy Doddridge,' and others 
Superintendent ljfcvation, and Sug- 
' geMhMi, do not convey the i fleas stated 
. in the tlirec pveceahy£ particulars^ and 
are liible to other objections, besides 
! 1 hoy* wnicji have been mentioned. This 
arci nor of the inspiration of the Sc.rij>- 
i * i ires has, T think, these two rccom- , 
niendations : tlnrt then; is *no piyt 
Scrij)turo which <lws not fall under one , 
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or other of ' the foregoing heads ; 'and relation dishonoured ami Us author in- ; 
. th^the (liferent degrees’ of the agCncY suited,- but j the end fur which it was* 
ctf Divine Spirit on the minds of the gfyeryjs <^>mpletelv deieated. 
different writers arc carefully dfefcrftni-' ' ** A question of very givat importance 
nated\ , . ' * demands v»u' attention, w hilo we arc en~ - 

w SunV men have adopted very deuvourin^to settle* vvitn-pvecision, the 
Strange and dangerous notions Jvsptci- nation of' the inspiration of the Scrip- " 
mg the ijisjunuJo'i 'f the Scriptures. j{ tores « if ivlac es to the word «, in which 
l)r. Priestley denks that they were j the sum dwrikn-s' have expressed their 
written by n particular divine loxpiva- j ideas, burnt think, that in the, vIioIclmU 
tio*i; aitcVasserts that thjt* writers, though j wen’s the} wen. left b» their own dix* 
men of the greatest probity, were f.tlli- j e.reiion, anti that the language is hum m, 
ble f and have actually Committed mix- [J though the matter be divine; while 
takes in their narrations and their .rf.v |j o;hns Lviieve. ih.it in their expressions, 
soilings. But tftis man and Ids foiimv- j; a-. well as in their sentiments, they wm- 
Crs hud it their interest to weaken and Ji under the mf.dhhlc direction of the 
set aside the T authority of the Svviptuu-s, |{ Spirit, f: U *hr 1 ist opinion which ali- 
as thr\ have adopted a system of t^li- i 1 pe-us to l,v most conformable to truth, 
t ginn from which all the ’distil) gin shin r |i ■u.d it mas be supported by the follow- 
• doctrines of revelation iuv. etc huh U. j! lug iv.iM.T.rc',. 

Others consider the Scripture-, a- 'u- ;*; w K\ity man Mho hath attended to 
Kpircki in those places where, iliey p:“- 1 1 if eper..:i!"j> ef his own mind, knows 
fess tcxlclivcr the word of (*ud; bill in j: tb.it w*> think i >. word-., or that, when 
other places, especially in the his' Oh al i; vw fo'*m .i train or (yMibin.iliou of ideas, 
parts, thev ass vibe to them only! tie* we eh ‘.I k* them \. ith words; and that 
same 'authority which is die, thddu >: t.neVn „s whn h me lint thus clothed, 
writings of well informed' n nl uprijfl.t .• me juh<*i» , i« i and oi.iifu'od. 1 .< t a man 
men. But as this distinct ion \> pci i' Ah j; irv *.o think upon any suBjn.1, umr.ii t»r 
arbilrarv, having u>< Jbundntioa in am !j u 1 1 . > i«ius, without the aid of Inngu > \i\ 
thing said In the ■»utc.1 witim-s tk. m- !’ a u! he will eitlu r expel ienre h tn'ni 
Sfhc.s, so it is liable to u-iy mah ’ . \i 'i c» :t’« ,i; n; thought, or, as ijdi seems 
rejections. It rep «'t ‘-enis our l .on! mi. I !' imp* » .d least winlcwe .-iro uU.'iki , 
Ids ap(-st!i-», when c!a\ speak nr the ?)M :i lu-’w di ]^d luniKlt runsuaiiuai, t»ox- 
Tcj, tunica! , us lun mg attesli d, whlita:' I v\ i' listanuaig im uunwsl i laUvNour-, to 
any exception or iiiuiutioij, a iininbi r «>f |i li.-.vo recour-.e to words as the iioim- 
‘ l»bk.s as divinely inspired, while, some j 1 incut of Ids mental operations. As a 
uf them uric parth. ntu! tome «u re >; 'i.eal part of tixo Scrijitures was sug- 
nlnmrt entirely, lunnan romp* •sititm-. : it <*r revealed In tSie wriuus; ns 

supposes the wrhus of Ivah HV-g^uent'* ■; tin* ilinugl.ts or seorinmit’-. which were 
to have |d^of<inel} ini ■ djJ^iintTn n pm- Ji ptifecily new to them, uere cunveved 
> .(luctious with tin- »lict .ms of the Spirit, •! in’. > llier ms^.ls h\ the Spii it. it is plain 
and to have unhallowed i-m- ii ih.it die;, n.u-t. have l#e« a. compan'eii 

( jouhd on the world as gemuinc. In far 1 . , ii w nil wopd.h propi r to expires Them; 
jy denying that i!k‘\* wen const. m?i} ;■ and, r'.ii'-eqm ndy, thut t!m words were 
under inl illiide gmdau*'e. it leaves n\ dh .atecl i»\ the sene influence!* on the. 
utterly at (i loss to know when we should { ’| min 1 whit h rummunr ated ciic ideas, 
or should not believe them. It thev !; I’lie idea-- omih nut iiavi-conu: witfiont 
oiuld blend Ilnur own. stores with i*ie‘.‘ dn word'., bn uno without them tlu-y 
' revelations nea-Ie to them, h«. w can 1 lie e..nhi not h.:vt' been <.»'» eei.i V m>- 
eATlii'm ill at iliey have not, on some o*-. I; xicus ''t the f..rm and qn ic’de- i-f a m;t- 
cu^ioiis, jmiiliahed, in the name of (iod, ti \ \ .! « t uner be '■.• b»ie.i by y-nlv 

bcntimenl s of tlieii own, to which thee /eeiaig jj o. S' 1 . ; but tau\ i 1 - »u' 

^‘crcu (kfcimus to gain credit and tin- *' m ,t el' aba* ui.ib af netkhr, ir ae- 
thmw? Wlio will iissniH: me nt their: t,i::tiided wh'. ul>st’ , tii t truths tr 
perfect fidelity iu drawing a line vi d:s- i, with tilings w-urh d-i nut lie wiOou tin: 
tinclwu' between the divine and the Ini- sjjiiejs ■ f si n-ation, but bv cni.vi iio>: t i 
man parts of tueir writings P The dc- tin- mh-il, iu ^-rue way (*i other, ilu 
ninl of the plciuii-y inspiration of the ‘i ivmtK signijivmt of them. — I;v all t’eys.' 
Scripture tends to .unsettle llie found;;.- ! .pass e-i s i f Scripture, tiK-veh>*e, wiiivh 
. tion$ of our faith, invor.es ns in doubt I were v. ntleo by ivvehiliou, it i-. uuulr 
and perpiexitv, and leaves us no other 1 lest *ha! the words were insp»r“d ; and 
method of Ascertaining how much we | this is -«l i!I »vore evim r \* 'v ; di iv-(aiet to 
should believe, hut by an appeal to run- j tlmse which tlv- writers tliom- 

, J Rc>n. But when reason is invested with : selves d’w! not unvIcK-taiid. No man 
tfie ^authority of a judge, not only is iv- {f could uriue nn hitetiiviblc discourse ui* 

# ' ir 




penmen of tlie ..Scripture* did ’not' al- 
ways- OwterspuicT wlsat they wrote, 


might be safely interred front the com’-. ; 
punitive dark nos of the dispensation 
-under which some of them lived ; and 


time,; the Spirit of Christ whjcli was in ;[ 
them- did signify, wlien ir testified 1>c- v 


the* : sitspidon of cfyrt in' their writings 
have rendered, it necessary, ' betoredi’e'' 
received them, to try then) by the sfcjiiv- 
d an I of reason ? aiicl woii UHiot f he . au- , 
thoritr and the dv dgn of revelation have ' 
tins been overthrown ?■ \Ve must ccit>- 
clude, therefore, that the .wojxU of 
Scripture ,are tirmn God, as well - as the 
matter; ‘qr >vo shah chargc-hirn with a' 
Wjint of wisdom in transmitting ’ bis 


. forehand ihe siiHenirgs of Christ, and •] tnitbs. through a Ghfuinelbv which' they 
’’the 'glory that should follow.’ J Pet. i. '> m';«;ht have been, amt most probably 
10,11. J| have Ikvii, polluted. *, 

\ “In other passages of Script nn, | “ To the inspiration of the words, the 

those not excepted in which the w nt its j dijivrencc .in the style of the snored 
relate such tilings as had fa '.hm within ! writers seems to he' an objection ; ,1 k*- 4 
the compass of their own know led; •% j cause, if the Holy Ghost were ilu* nu~ 
we shall lie disposed to l)«iie\e that timr'of the word s, the stylo mlgiit.be 
the words arc inspired, if we calmly i-.puTed to be uniformly the same, 
and seriously weigh the following eon- ' 'dnt in answer to this objection it/inav be 
Mderations, ’ If Cfirist prone sod to h's lons.jn^d, that the Divine 'Spirit, whose 
disciple^, that, when they were brought ,• op* Nations are various, might, act ditftn- 
bclbiv. kings and governors h r hr« *ak:% * " ’* 

* it. should be. given them m ih.a -.nine 
hour what they should s|,c* ik, and tk.it 
the Spirit of tlu: Father Mmtild speak in 
' them.’ Matt. 1 9. do. Luke x'i. 1 1 , }2. 
a pvornkse wliirh cannot lie rcnvwnbi. 
understood signify less tit. m that i). u !i 
words and sentiment', should 1^- fl'.ct.iir d 


should be assisted in the sum m. inner 
wh'Mi they wrote., especially as the re- 
cord was to last through all ages, and 
to be a rule of failli to ail (he lindens <T 
the earth. Paul affirms that he and the 
other apostles spoke ‘not in th<- word, 
which man’s wisdom t/\irln ih, but 
which the I Inly Ghost taueh'.* i Cor. 
ii. 13. and tli'i±> genera] assertion may be 
applied to their writings as well ,ks to 


nt/y on different persons, according to 
i!i J» natural turn of their minds. I 7 ' 1 * 
mfvUt enable one man, for instance, to 
w rili! more sublimely tiiau another,. 
Iraamse lie was naturally of a more, ex- 
alted genius than the other, and the 
subject argued to him demanded marc ■ 
ekV.itcd language; or he might pro-„ 


<o them, it is fullv as creel i ! >h. that th. y ‘l duce a dilfert i}cc ]n the, style of the 

1 , 1 --a.:.,, .i ■... .i — ' 'samo man, by raising, at one time, hl$ 

f u'uliii s abovb their ordinary state ; and 
In lea\ mg ^hem at another, to act ac-, 
cording to their native energy wider his 
rr person and i out n;l. \Ve\liouhl not 
sup pc.se ‘'lirhV^fvsju ration, even- iu its 
h'ghiT degrees^ deprived those who 
were the MibjcctsOT*^*, of the- use oT 
then- faculties. They were, indeed, the 
Spirit; but Chov.^were ' 


./.ns of the , , . „ _ 

their sertnuus. Besides, every person j conscious, intelligent organs. They 
who hath reflected upon the •‘iibjcct, L ! wtn* dependent,’ but distinct 'agents: 
aware of the importance of a pmpv ■ 1 and the operation of their mental 

j pi'wvr.*,, though elevated and directed 
by* superior ‘ 


foe} ion of wot 
. tnerns: and 


a\ CXjiPeisiug our sem 
mws how , .*v.’ »t is for . 
heedless or u.nAdfuI person not only !* 
injure, tin- beauty and weaken the ePi 
I’jicv of i discour.se by the in.^-'oprii.u 
of h:s language, but ijv substitutbig one 
' word for another, to which it javuls to 
be Cfptiv.d-mt, to alb ' the m - mine, and 


:i Hue nee, was analogous t<) 
thiar ordinarv modt* of procedure. It 
i> easy, therf-fove. to conceive that the 
sUh* of the writers of the Scriptures 
diould f 13 Iter, just as it wouhl lvr# dil- 
h reel if they ! ud not !>een iuspiiw- A 
peril -ct uniformity of stylo- could not 



perliaj.s rru-ler it nudlv diilcrent. 11, ■; have taken place, unless they’ had all- 

tlichj the tiered writers had not 1 ' 1 ■ “ • : ‘ i,u '“ 

diro'N'd ’ iu Ihu choice of vvor 

t" ul ci/>v»'h;ive been assured the. _ i .. l „ „ T _____ 

which they, have chosen were the trust i trull is were; r/nuvyed'by"t1iem.iu tlie 
proper i Is it not pos^ilde, iviy, is *.t not '} same passive manner in which a pipe 
cenain, that they would have’ some.* ;j aluaclb a passage to water, or a trumpet 
times expressed themspives inaccurate.- :] to the breath.” Sec Dick's fasajj efc 
L » as rtKiny of them weic illiterate; and ;| the Intfiimfion of, the Serif iturgs ; Him* 
by cousccpience would have' Obscured t i her on plenary Li&fiinuion ; rffijwt* 






‘tntnW .0t the-Mu 

i&t milium 


Jtnyuifjf | inri^j-s flic ■ senses inflames fteT 
mm and iLfmtof the In- 1 pzi^^is; clotwte arid suHies the. reason,^ 
' ~ Jfmttten } 


tt,s:the indgwentj^ *aves the wjll* ’ ,„ ■* 
my '-WAY: mtfdtTs or debilitates; ' 
Cutties, ituty 8e ranked under this x 


Jf&te'fyTbyito} article 
.-* %nkis'rUK?& ina J ScBWTefiK > .m this 
*“ work/' ■ ' j *. . y ■. 

•’ * , /INSTINCT, tMt powey which acts 
" - <& and' impels any craKjpc/to any pay- 
t tUmlav marineK^fi conduct; not- by a 
;. view of the, -bencfioal consequences; 

■ bat m eveiv- from ^strong impulse sub- , 

'posed liccessaryrin its. effects, and to be 
given them to supply the place of rea- 
son. ‘ - 

- INSTITUTE INSTITUTION ; an 

- •established aistom or law ; a prccejft, 

maxim, m* principle. Institutions may 
be considered as positive, moral, and 

- human, h Those are called positive in- 
'■ stltutipns or precepts which are not 

founded upon any reasons know iy to 
. those to- whom' they are given, or dijeo- 
verable 1>y them, hut which are obstrv- 
, e<l mol'd v because some superior A 
Commanded them. — 2. jl/urcf arc tin 
the reasons of which We sec, and 
duties of which arise out of the. nature 
, 1 of the case itself, prior to external com- 

■ . manrt.— 3. arc generally sippli- 

/gd to those inventions of men, or m cry is r his .suite of exaltation and $lpry ; 

' of honouring Gpd, which are not a»>- supplicating an angry judge, for r ,.__ 
'/pointed bv? him, nnd which are mime- ij is made by the. blood of the cross-; nor 

■ ■ rails in the church of Rome, and too j[ ns litigating a point in a court of jtidica- 

ihanv of them in Protestant eluurhes. — jjture; but his intercession is canned on 

Rutter's Analogy , p. 2 1 4 ; Uodd ridge's 

■ 7,rir. leqb ,158 ; fiooinson's Claude, 217, 
v‘ol, u &id*258,vo].u; tturrnnrfiUt Two 


JWP1LJ ...... 

1) the faculties, duty be ranked under this 
vice.* ’ See article T^mi*ku ancf . ■ * 

' INTERCESSION OT CHRIST, hi8 

interposing for sinhei*s bj viHue of the . 
satisfaction he made to divine justice, 1, 
As fa the fax t itsAfit is evident, from 
many places n f Scripture, that Christ 
pleads? with God in favour of his. peo- 
ple, Rom. vjil 34. Hub. vii. ( 25-‘ d John t - 
ii. 1 , — % As to the manner of it: the 
appearance of the high-pridst among the . 
Jevys, in the presence at Cod, on the day 
of atonement, when he offered '"before 4 
him the blood of the sin-offering, is at- 
large referred to by St, Paul, asiilus- * 
(rating the intercession of Christ, Hdf. .* 
ix. 11, 14, 22, 26. Heb. x. 19, 21. Christ . 
appears before God with his, own body;/; 
but whether he intercedes vocally or not, 
cannot be known: though it is most pro- 
I; liable, I think, that he does not : hu\v- 
jj over, it is certain that he does not inter- 
i! cede-- in like maimer as when on earth, 

!J with prostration of body, cries and tears, 
j! which would be quite inconsistent with 


nor as 
peace 1 


by showing himself a s having done,' as 
their surety, all that law and justice 
* / 1 ™ j could require, by representing his blood, 
Dis. on 'positive Ir^Wtiihria ; , Hti. j, and sacrifice as the gyouiKl ‘ol his nco- 
Jfoadltifo Plain AgpUnU p- 3. i ple T s acciptaAce witli the Father, 'Rev. 

INTEGRITY, purity of mind, ft;c<; !; v. 6. John xvii. 24. — 3. The end of 


, from, an: 
. xi. ,3. , " 


idue bias or principle, Prov. |i Christ's intercession is not to remind 
'bold* that a certain artful the l)i\ ine Being of any rhing which he 


sagacity, founded upon knowledge oF i ; would otherwise forge t, nor to phrsuarie 
. tbe world* ; i* the best conductor of every |j him to any thing which he is not dis- 
one who would be a. successful ndven- posed to do: but it mav yeiwe to illus- 

... *_ _ J, , « . , • . i . . *.■ " f j , , , .1 " • . j . . 1» II 


.■ it is. justly obsevvedi 1. That the iraid- other unknown v-vs‘ nn rr speet to the 


k conversion of 


/ ?Cc .— '% It is unquestionably the most ; Wev.'\iii. 3, 4, lie b. xiii. 15. 

r honourable ; for nltegritv is the fohnda- i He there pleads for tlie co _ 

-tibn of' alt that is nigh \ti character | his unconverted ones; and for the con- 
amohg mankind, Jfrov. iv. — 3. It is isolation, preservation, uud-ginwificiition . 


. v eteyuity wiUioutjfc^i.QH we may 

‘ dismay/ Rofn'. ii. T. " ' f authoritative. He uitei codes not .with*- 

- ■* INTEMPERANCE, excess in eat- j| out right, John xvii, 24. Ps, ii. 8.-2. 

’*/ Mitt . * 







-y **'*«'** 


INT' 


:\Vfe'e : he,'(mdifcTbtancis'the nature. of his | fortable, sense tnereoi Jttdfehifs' " 
work, and the wHht$ of his people:,. John L z2$.'3d. edit- Pifc’x' Casts of Consciftiw, % 
ii. , 25*—*3* Righteous : for it is founded]!}), 130.. .• *■ ■ ■ / - , 

upon justice and truth, 1 John^iH. 5.1.; ■ INTERIM, the. name of kforafelarv; - 
dieb. viif %ps*-4>. Compassionate, Jieb.J or c<mfosskHi<rf faith, obtHided^^oij :the 

17 v ft Tii lv?ii O i snif* ft Prnt^fitanfe. yfteir Hu* fft>ath 


JOUl>, ip J, 2.-— ii- 1 lie uae we smnnu i[ uvunusc vtnp umy tu wotc. iiiuoc m ■ 

' make of Christ’s intepce.ssum is this V |r*Vm»n till a general council should de- • 
fW$may learn the. wonderful love of j! citte all fhe pqjnts in question, between 
,0/)d to man, Horn. v. 10.— .2. The dura- 1; the Vmte^atvts anifCutholick- The oo 
bility and safety of the. church. Luke ;! catdon of it’ was. this: The emperor had 

no i.. of 4 r n.,. h m,w!a ..V./.CA T.-i:..*. 



j! tluT justification of sinners; charity and 
ahccn-ji govt works; the conjjklav*; we ought 


fiodu of J)h\ qiu*s. 5 o. 

INTERDICT, an ecclesiastical* cen- ... 

sure, by wlVvh the church of Rome for-’, to /have in God; that* our sins are re 
bids the neifornumcv of divine service’: roofed; the church and its Uue marks, 
in a kinguom, pi\)\ ince, town, &c. This,; Us power, its authority, and ministers; 
oensuvp has been frequently executed in i 1 the pope and bishops; the sacra merits; 
France, Italy, and Gennanv ; and in i! the mass; the commemoration of saints;- 
the year 1 170, Pope Alexander 111. put j! llw ir intercession and prayers for the 
pii jfagUtii(l< under an interdict, forlnd- .j doi.d. , 1 . , 

ding the clergy to perform af.y pan of ’i , 'Flip emperor sent this project to.thc , 
divine service, except baptizing infants, ;! pope for his approbation, which, he re- 
taking confessions, and giving absolution j. fused: whereupon Charles V. published 
to d>mg penitents ; but this censure ,* the imperial constitution, called the In- 
being liable, to ill consequences, of pro- \ terim, whtfrein he declared, that “it 
muting lihcrtmism and a neglect of re- !i was his will, that alibis Catholic dumi- 
, ligion, the suerteding popes have, very j! nions the future, Vnviolably 

Seldom made use, of it. There was also !j ohsenvc the I'ifems, statutes, and ordL 
an interdict of persons ^hn were de- j, nances of the. uilwursai church,; nrul 
priyfcd of the benefit of attending endi * j: that those who had separated tliein- 
vhie service. Failicidar persons were i selves from it, should eith<^’ reunite 
also anciently interdicted or Are and wa- j. themselves to it, or at least conform to 
ter, which "signifies a. banishment for || this constitution*, and that all should 
some particuiiu' oficuce: by tlii> cenmn quietly expect the decisions of the gene- 
no person waV permitted to rerciv* >i mi council.” This ordinance was pub- 
them, or uIIom. them fire or water ; r an 1. j: bshed in the diet of Augsbnrgh, May la. 



INTEREST IN CHRIST* a terns i would net receive it, alleging that it n;- 
oftt n made use of in the religious woi Id; if '•tablh.hed popery : ,**ome chose rather 
and implies eur having a right to ,!aim jl to quit their chairs wl livings tfian to 
Him as our mediator, surety, .idvopate, j subscribe it; now would -the duke of 
and $a\ i-vur, -md with him. all those spi- j Saxony .'m$h *: if, Calvin, and several 
ritual blessings which are purchased and !| others wrote Sfgfdpst it. , On the other 
ai>}d : ed by him to those whom lie has j side, the emperor was so severe against 
redeemed. The term, "having a ;j those who refused ^accept it, that he 


many . 

interest in Christ Nvlio are destitute ot I made use of to denote the rtatc of- the 
that assurance which gives them a com- I «oul between death and tlie rciiurpCtiun 




■ JLiike.xvi. 22, 2l>. Rev. *i, *Sct: art i- being incorrigible, wire 'no 

, cfc. s TU-.u'KftiXTitfNi ; Sonf,, and Fr-jr longer accounted members cf their 
■Turk ’Statk lUUtop .Lena’ a .dflflen^ ji communities” Let it ever be remem* 
.‘dixtohi* Thcvnf of. Rtiigfon-; Scarcft’s jj bereft, therefore, that lia hi an or men 
Jjfffrt of Mittfry pursued ; tirmietl’s [I have any Authority whoever from 
• 'Ohm ip- !j Christ over the conscience# of others. 



Controversy. (firnrnwttf wv Jhtermefft- ser. b ; Bobbiwidi Claude, vol, il p. 
ate Rtato\ find the; separate Jf.r:t,t-nci of ."i'27, *99 ; ALv/rbfJf & ,v r. ”■!, ’ rob p. 3%I, 
thetioui between Death pml the gcf<cr'a! [ preface; /,&'*£<* */z llwcrnmou and 
Rcsumrctton ; m which lust the read* r j; .Toleration. * 

will find ii large .account of the writings |j 1NTUKR1 DJTVjpfy . di '.posit ion 
on this subject t ' from the hcgiimirp of i; mind unaffected- with" 'fear at the « M p- 
the K>rfui , ni&li.on* to almost the pnkent J nro».rh of danger. Rnnhuieh either 
time- See nh-o Doddridge's L'C/fyrx, ; banishc* fear or surmounts iv, and is 
lcr.T a M19. 4 i 1 firm on all tKT'toioiis. Cvurnvr isimpu- 

1NTEKPRET1NG OFTOKCUES,!- tient to attack, undertakes hnldly, s».ul 
n gift bestowed on the apostles and pri- '■ is not lessened bv difficulty. Tahur acts 
niilhv Christians, so tha.1 in a mixed as-;: with \igour, gives no way to rcsi stance, 
.scmbly, consisting of persons of different :j hut pursues an enterprise in spite of j p- 
nations, if one spoke m a language ,4m- j, position. Bravery know^jjo JVarj'it 
derstood by one parti another could re- j nms no^ly inlo danger, and' prefers 
peat and, translate what he said intodif- ■; honour to* life itself. Intrepidity on- 
■fin'em laTn^iageS understood byjM.oUiers, |i counters the greatest points with tin; 
1 Or. xii. 10. 1 Cor. x:v. a, b, lh J; u 


1 NTO J >ER A X C K is a Wd chiefly 
used in reference to tluse peAons, 

« I v « ,\ * . - > ■* 


ul most c<x>lri< ss, and dare* even present 
death. See Cfum a<.i , Foit ririw.. 
INVESTITURE, in crrJcsiostScai 


churcli'ofy or tfocieties allow •; policy, is the art of conhrriug any he- 

men to fluij’k for thcuufflve^, liut impose ;■ notice on anotlu r. J4 was customary for 
.on them artigh s#^treyd** a ceremonies, princes ro rdike investiture of eccicsi- 
&c. of* their <nvn devising. See Tot, v- t i astic.il benefice^ by duiveHm; to the 
KATiON. Nothing is more abhorrent i; person they had cb<Wu a pastoral .staff 
from the genius of the Christian veli-Jjand a ring* The account of this cere- 
jpjihn than an intolerant spirit, or an in- j) monv nia\ be seen at la: ^e in Moshehn 1 *: 
tolerant church, <f It l»a* inspired its,; Eccksiusucai llisttjry, cent. xi. part ii. 
> orarhvj with a savage ferocity : has *' chap. f?. * 

j dapped the fatal darter into innocent Ij INVISIBLES, a name of distinction 
blood; depopulated towns and king-jjjp\cn to the dhriples **f Oshmdcv, Elu- 
doMis; ovcrtlmnvn states and empire v> eins, lilyricus, ftfwefilJ'dd, &r.. because 
, and brought down the dlgiUeons \en- ij they dtnied the in ft *taal visibility of 
geanceijf Kermui .upon a guilty World.'! tlm’clnfirli 

The pretence of superior knowledet , j ^ INVOC^'i’! 5 1N\ i\ culling upon (h»d 
sanctity, and authority for its/ support, ij in prayer. It is generally considered :>s 
disgrace of reason, the grief r.f u the first part of that necessary duty, and 
wisdom-, afni,th& , paroxysm of folly. !j includes, 1. \ making n*cntio"n of one in 
To fetter the. conscience’, is injusl icc ; ;i more of the names or titles of God, in- 
to ensnare if, i$ an act of sacrilege. ; jl dicative of the object to whom u e prav. 
but to . torture^ it, ’ by an attempt to j — 2. A declaration of our desire and de- 
force its-feelings; is horribly intolerance ; j! siim to worship him. And, 3. A desire 
H is the most ahandhned violation of alljj of liis assistance and. nrccptancc, under 
the maxims of religion ami moralitwjj a sense of our own un worthiness In the 
Jesus Christ formed a kingdom purefy |j church of Rome, invocation also signi 
spiritual tlie apostles ^qrca^d only ti ti fie* wloratiqo of, and prayer? to ibe 



UiukT 

Th<S cteiwnW ^Verifex|)*Atfjr f&tlie? 

that , the' saitfts who retirh'wKh f antf-liWe? 1 tlijs «a^£hq*e?tt# Wre 


l saints. Th« . , 

""'teaches, thfit ,ti;c sairfe who reigh 
Jesus Ch.nst offer up their prayers to 
CvocHof inland condemn those who 

maintain the contrary doctrine* '.The.|j tuns.-; ' r ':■ y : : 'JP ; 

• Protestan^ostifettrc itn'd reject this tojfcjr ' JOY, a delight of the tniiuT arising: 
nion, as'Comm^to Scripture j deny ffleii from the consideration' of -ajpresent or/ 
troth. of the fact; and think, it hfehly 1 * ‘ ~ 

hni'easonaWe tb suppose- that a limited, 


ll to live acpbnJirrg tmthe s 

JQHN,ST XhriiimmtfA 

fTfUSi.- 


; hhitjebeing, should be in a wanner, oin- 
nipfesentVand; at one and the same tithe, 


i.u)jrgsciu, tuwu fii wins nnvi ujt Drum, umt, 

hear and altebdto the prayers that aftf 
/.Offered up to him in England; China, 

? smd Ptefu ; and from hence infer, that, if |] , , , , 

saints cannot hear their request, it is || high, and yet accronplistfcd, this is called 
rf ; inconsistent with common sense to ad- If .satisfaction ; when our joy is derived* 
‘ dress .iTi v kind of prayer to them. jj from some com ic&l occasion oramuse- 


iTssvtred approaching' possession pf a fii- 
tore good. When it is moderate, it is 
c«v\\ea gladness ; when raised on a $ud- 
den’ to (lie highest degree, k.Ls then ' 
cxuliatltfrt &t Iranufiort; when we limit' , 
our desires by our possessions, ft is con- t 
terttmmpf when,, our desire's .are raised 

Ik ■ n* 1 -l mvj V.A. ' 


const- 
iii 
is 


{ iretcndrr to inspiration. He relates of r ' then’ called triumph j when joy has so 
limself, that, being, vefy voung, he went |! Jong possessed the mind that if is settled 

r.- .J’ \ A— ■ / I i. . 


to- Jerusalem, in tliMlress of a hermit $j> 
ac*' and that, while lie 


into a temper, >V 0 ciajl'jtjr hverfiUfteto ; . 
wheirwe rejoice updkUhc account of any 
good),' which others '-obtain, it maybe. 



visjt the holy plai 

was ih prayer to Ciod in the church of 
that city, God communicated to him* by 
infusion; the knowledge of divine mys- 
teries, and of the’ Holy Scriptures. Ih- 
wrote against Lombard, tiie master of i; or fhat which arises from '.the* perform* 
the sentences, who had maintained that Ij aucc of any good actions ; this is called 
■there was hut one essence in ( h>d, [j peace, or serenity of conscience : if the 
though there word three persons ; and jj action be honourable, and the , jov rise 
he pretended/* that, since there were i, high, it may be called glory. — 3. Thorp’ , 

three persons there must he three es-' ’ “ * ! - L L3 “~ 

sences. This dispute was in the year 
J 3 95. ! Joachim r s writings were con- 
demned by the fourth Late ran council, 
v ' His followers, the Joachimites, were' 
particularly foAd of certain ternaries. 

The Futhcr" they said operated From Ij ^ , 

the beginning- iiutiV the coming of the jj 1G2. — 4. 'fneififft^nistratirmof the Goa* 

pel, and Gospel onhttanc.es, Rs. Ixxxix. 

15. — 5. The prosperity otthe interest of 
Christ, Acts xv. 3. Rev, xi. 1 ? 5, l r.-r-6. 

II The Imppine&s of a fntmx* state; ’(lom. 
v. 2. Matt. xxv. The nature, ant/ .'jfirp- 


Jtfhe joy 

** the rejoicing of hope,'* Hob. i/i. G. The 1 
abject of it (Ar, 1, (rod himself, 'Ps. xliiL 
4. Is. xli. 10 . — 2. Christ, Phil.’ iii. 3. X . 
Pet. i. t**rJkThe promises, .Ps : . cxix. 


Sonr' thc Sonfix>m that tiihe toth'eirs, 
viz. tiie year -1260; and the Holy Spirit 
then took it up, and was to operate in 
his tiinik 'Fhev likewise divided evny 
; thing relating T t’o men, doctrine, and 
manner of living, into three classes, j.- - ! fiertrs of thin joy: ‘J. Jt ift or should' be , 
' cording to the three persons oftheTit* J 'Constant. Phil. iv. 4 . — 2 . It is unknown. 

.uity. The jn*t ternary was that < 4,1 — " r<1 

men ; of whom, the first class was th* 

. erf married, men, which had lasted duni 


f j! to the men of the. world, 1 Cor. ii. 14- 
I 1 3, It is unspeakable, 1 Pet 4. It i® 

■I permanent, John' xvi. 22..- Watts on the ' 
the whole pei'iod of the Father; the sc- !l Puss, seel, 114‘ (UW^ Body of Biv. p* . 
coiid was that of clerks, wlfu hf lasted f ! 111. 3d. vol: kvq. edit; Grove 9 # Mori 
'during the timq of the. Son; suid die last , Phil. yol. i. p. 35(J. ' ’ ■ ' 

wks' that of monks, wherein Vas to be |i JOY OF OOll relates, 1: To the de- 
ah‘bnci)mmon effusion of grace by the : light ami complasenc/ he has in hint- 
I^oly Spjrit. The second ternary was jj wlf, his own nature, ami perfections^— 
tliat dT doctrine, viz. the Old Testa- f| 2. lie rejoices 1 A ItSs wovhfs, Psj eiv; ; 
^ N r ew, and the everlasting |j .3L— b fn His. Sou Christ J^sus, Matt. 
:he first they ascribed to the ]! iii. .IT.— 4. lit’ the woi’ki of redemption, 

.f the second- to the Son, and' tho (j John hi, 15.*-r~5. In the. isiibji.rts of his, ; 
f o the Holy Spirit. A third ternary jj gimce, Ps. cxlvij, l>, Zeph. iii.' IT. Ps. 
isted in the manner of living, viz. j] cxlix. 4.. : A* 

r the Father, men live<l accoMing || IRRESISTIBLE GRACE. See , 
»■? flesh ; under the Son* they livettyj Gkaoe. * - 
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■ < ;\>\ ' ^ i -y •. 

thfts effected fan<i it ij> 
<.***. ■ — *= -i • -, the c^nipje.oi; 


, , . . 

Ih'R^ia ,, — r ^— 

HMVsumcrf this', ohmerwlpch %Tirfic$iCr>ristajid[hiS’^j^de^aiicl recommend 
■Cte iMtitiule, oftfe they LecUts the dmhe iijfttfiod of*p reading the* 

■ Iwcre cMfod, by their adversaries Rpls- p Gospel tfemightfie nation* of the earth ; 
;Msfcka*a* the seditious faction. They ! jtmetwt /pmiejdttg huy.ag almost aK* 

‘ ■ ¥ " 1 “l ^aysjjtmcled ami made way for tW, 

salirt xuihis&y of regular pjjStprs. But it . • 
fis‘i?'iSUdfk- winch* Wames peculiar ta-" 



rani, who, were at fost called Hpbmis, ]j speak about' the Gospel, and has more 
bv reason ofAbhiham, Who canfo from \\ 35 <sal- than knowledge prudence, hu- 
. tfie other side of the Euphrates p and j[ jnility, or experience. An unblemished . 
‘ afterwards Israelites, from Israel, ttic j; character, a disinterested spirit, fin ex- 
father of the, twelve, patriarchs ;• and, ij einnlnry deadness to the world, unaf* . 
« lastly, Jews, particularly after their A- ii focted humility, deep acquaintance with 
turn from .the captivity of Babylon, lie- 1| the human' heart, and preparation for. 
cause the tribe. of Judah was then much 1 enduring the cross not only .with bold- 

1 1 ‘ ■ .- 1 . . !' ?. . * 4 . 1 . •' 



j > ear. It * was proclaimed with the sound 
of rams’ hums: no servile work was 
done on it ; the land lay Untilled ; what 
grew of itself belonged to the poor tuid 
needy; whatever debts the Ilebiews 


itHwkhant erej , 

who are not settled o\ cr any particular 
, congregation; but go from place to 3 ►iVc 
* tor the purpose of pceacli mg to, and In- 
st met fog the ignorant. A great, deal 
■ has been said against persons of this de- 
scription; and, it must bye acknowledged, „ owed to one another jweve wholly rt T 
, that there would not be so much ne\Cs- f mitled ; hired as welf as hancKseryaiUs 
' > t^ty ‘for them* were cverv minister of his !» of the Hebrew race obtained their liber- 
parish to do his. duty, But the sacl de- j; tv ; inheritances reverted to their ori- 
clension of morals in manv r places ; the l| gfoal proprietors. See 25lh chap. Levi* 

• ' awful ignorance lliat prevails ns to God ! i tic 11 s. Jubilee, in aonore modern sense, 

, and rear religion ; the littk*or no cxer- !• denotes ii grand church solemnity or 
lion of those who arc the guides of the !■ ceremony, celebrated at Rome, where- 
, people; •'villages made np ^if >ft train in the pope grants a plenary indulgence 
of idle, profligate, andj’fo^scrabl e poor»f|tu nil sinners; at le^sl to as many as 
and where, tile bivfbamis rhymes in j! visit the clmfches ol St. Pgter and St. - 
their churcb-ySrds inform us that they ;| Baul, at Home. The jubilee was first 
are all either gone or going to heaven : 5 * j! established by Boniface VII. hi 1300, 
these tilings, with a variety, of others, | wliicli was only to return every hundred 
foim a vufficiciit reason for" every able i| years; but the first celebration brought 


- and benevolent person to step forward, 
and to do all that he can, to enlighten 
t)ie minds, lessen the miseries, and pro- 
mote ’the welfare of his follow *crea- 


turvs. A clergyman of the church of ii that being the age of ourSavi 
England, of respectable talents, very Ji Raul 1J. and Si\t»o 5' . in J47j 
judicfrnwJir ■ oWi-ve5, that, w Nutwith- !■ ittbnvnCo eurv lw .-nty-fiVe, t 

. ... 1 :.. . _ 4.tt. « ... :r .1 i ■ 1.,,. .1... Kn.w.ilt- 


standing the prejudkes of mankind, and 
tlw? ind^eretiohjjjf some individuals, an 
-ft jam hi one of the' most ho- 


hi such store of wealth, that Clement 
VI. in 1343, reduced it to .the period of 
fifty yeai s. Urban VI. in lSfiy, apj joint- 
ed. it to be held ewry thirty-five years, 
that being the age of our Saviour ; and 
J4 75 s brought 
ye, that every 
. pc-i’sorj in. g)il h‘;»\ c the benefit of it once 
i! in Ins lih*. Boniface IX. granted the 
privilege oi holding jubilees to several 


. iiburableand\^efifl cMractei'S that: can «: princes and monasteries; for instance, 

. be found. upoh.'cartU;* and there needs | to tlic monks of Canterbury, who had a 
no other proof than, the experience of j! jubilee every fifty years, when people 
. the church in hU , ages’, . that, when this {j flocked from all parts to visit the tomb . 
wm’k is done ptxipej^y and with perser i of I homas-a-Bccket. Afterwards jubi- , 
verance, it forms 1 the grand method of J lees Wuuc more frequent; there, is’ 
^reading wide, and yjjpdering efficar jl gcnc-i’ally.OTie at the inauguration of a 
ciqifft neligiuus knowledge, for great re- ,’lncw pope; and the poju: gnmt^ them 
' formations and revivals b^religinn have jj as often us the cbnrrh or hijnsdf hui,c , 



• JtfD 375 ■. 

h occasion for therm To be entitled to the , 
privilege* of the jubilee, the bull enjoins 
fasriner, alms find players. It gi\ cs the 
priests a fuJJ power ' to ab&obe in all. 
r tscs, even those otherwise reserved to 
the pope;’ to mat. 1 commutations of , 

■Mms, ccc. in which it differs fyoin a- 
1 denary mf1ul'»eiM*e. During the lime of 
jubilee-, all other intlid 'races are stjs- : 
pended. One ef our kings, viz. Ivhv.pd* 
ill. caused his birth-day to la- cb Tried ■ 
hn the manner of a jni/dee, u lien he be* i 
came hfy r year* of. age, in 13d?, but . 
jv*\ er before nor utter. This he did by : 
releasing prisoners, pardoning all often- . 
cu% c\n jU lrcav/n. making good laws 
and ;*i. inline main prh ilegesUi the pcf»- .! not only the principle.** but the 
pi* 1 . In l f » lb. the Jesuits celebrated a ; rasters of those front' whom we differ, 
snp ip fi jubilee at Konu.\ tbai being the .j We rashly extend to every individual 
cementin', or hundredth y p-frem their .Ihe si v ere opinion which we luue un- 
in«titurioi\; and the same ( i mnon\ a as ! waimnc.ililv mooched of a whole hodi. 
observed in all then* houses thioughcut ! This in ■nisof.i ^arty whose pni>aple> 
the wpvhi. j we is e Iron slavish; .and thereby his. 

JUDAJSlNG CHRISTIANS: the w hjh* serai: nents arc* corrupted.' '1'hat 
first riy* of this *lriw »m ii is pland ,! mn| hHongs to a nligions sect, which 
under tin: ream of \dri.m. For y. hen a erarc a- nuftmru d to deem bigoted, 

\t lliuvion* he is incapable of any 
saleni, entirely (Kvmye.t its wry bun /-c-ous and liberrd thought. Another 

dations, and enacted laws of the m-vi Toi.nei led with a set t, which we have 

ivs.t kind against .he whole both ofthe.iun “hi to account relaxed, and 

Jewish people, the greatest pan of the. tlu r lie ran have no sanctity. We- 

Christians who lived in 1* destine, to , shoi » well to consider, 1. That this 

pi e\ ent they/ beim;* coidbumlcd with the , |nVt of rush judging is •absnhiMv 

Jews, abandoned entirely line Mosaic ! forbidden in the sacred Scriptures, Mat. 
riles, and chose a bishop, namclv, Mark, ! vii. 1. — 'J. \Yc tlx*reby authorize others 
n foreigner by nail 1 n, and an alien from . to rejjnit ' us in the same kind . — X It 
the rommomvt ultli of Nr.ul. Those : o:\mi i*\ Mi mv* our pride, eio\. tiiul hi- ■ 
who wvre sirunglv attached to the Mm- J getrv. — i. ft avpn s .i w.inl of charing 
Suicrit.es, separate 1 from their brethren, ire nt tiicC 

auatouiulcd at lh'r's a eouatn ol l’jles- Ui.m iaU^jon — > 'I' , r who An* 
tine, and in the uojghbuiring p.nfs, par- forwuid ethers are 

riculur assemblies, m w !ii**di the lie. of > most (lefe'Thc Hnjgp syh e.s. ItorrtivSs 
Mose^ maintained its primitive digmtx , , U r *>rH, » el. i. set*. 'JO : */M/zW uW\ .s£-v 
authority. and lustre. The bode of .In- , 10 v<«l. «i ; Karnes S:r. see. 4. \ul. v. 
dining Christians \n inc.i.svt Moses and , JTJ)( tMKNT is that act of the mind 
Christ upon an equal footing in point of , wluucbvone tiling is.iftiv'ucd or cknVfl 
authoritv, were atterward*- divided into !' of anotht r; or that ])Ce.ver of the son! 

* *vo sc- is, ,»_xu*i‘Uii.-lv ddh-rent i>oth in : w cli passes stnlnjre <jh Liuu: , sprof)c ,v " 
:!i'*ir t iu s and op. i> -a ;tad di-liiij.uish- j or- to it.s examination, and diotunpnes 
e>i b\ dn* name’-oi > izamus and Isbi- , what is right or wj'ojig: ami tints if ap- 
oit'Us; which s r>. !]»r-- * s oj* disapprove-, of an action, or an 

JO) \ JSM, tin: relii^i >us doi'tr«nes j <h;- *:t '.oi.-idrced as trite or f.dsp, fit or 

and c’.k s ot tin* J»*w s, the cewiv! c.- »i‘ j uulu. goed or ev «l. Ur. Whitt ^ give 1 ? u^ 

Abraham. J nh.ism was Ind -i tempo:-:- 'the «■ 'Hawing dinjf Huns ro assist us in 

, it di .pe asm ion, and was iy »ivc \va>, ai • jiith. ; ritrht. 1. W < should Or uninc: :vli 

loan the y, mm.vd pa.r r u" it, :k tbi* j on old op', 'imr 4 ifre.>lt#vsul enquire what 
coming- of ilu Mvssiah. 'j In* priuryal ■ was the ipvvMul of iberA, mm l wdiediec 
Svds .anviiig the Jews were the l J har; f.ouc Assen. wen- Unit on ju s t evidence ; 
secs wb*> plac'd religion in cyUtiiuI ; and then we should fast oft all tho.so 
rt-i'mi'iit , the S.idducee^, who wuv 'i j.idgiticnN which were formed hereto- 
? er* j-!, aide, for th. ir incix^lulitv ; and f;re wiihour dm: <*x-an.?wHtr>n.'-~^. All 
•Hu r..v>epva, who were ihsLuiguisIntS fur ■our hWs of (‘bjects, romevning which 
tl . !i nas’eix sanclily. At fin sent, the j wc ])ass judgment, slioe.ld be cb.-u*, dis- 
Jei. > h iv ( two the Curuitcfi % who i tinct. complete, comprehensive, t*>; tm- 

te.asi nr, . uie. of religion but the law of ) sue, end orderly. — J. When \vc e 


. and tbfc IlabLw&tel 'who add to 

i the law the traditions of the Tai/md. 

. See those articles, and Jjnok'si ijftmi- 
: muifled .uiulcy artick:. JkwS,' if tliii 
work. < Jp 

.. J1 -OGIN-G RASH, the a#To f'cavc- 
; lessly, pirccpitiLtfly, wantyfiv, .tty, rna- 
liriondy censuring others. This is* an 
. evil which, abounds too much yi’iong al- 
most at! classes of nn n, “ N.ot contented 
with being in the right ourwchcs, \u; 
must find all otfneyjy in the wn^iig, Vde 
i claim mi exclusive possession oi’ goiki- 
j nrss- and wisdom ; and from approving 
: warmly of those whofjo'm its, T ,ve pro- 
Iceed m condemn, with niurli acrimoma 
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; obtained as dear, ideas as, we c^ru both !i work is assigned to the Son, Romans 
V oftjhe subject and predicate of a propo- !; fciv, 0 and 10, who appear iu his 
■ aitm, then wc must compare thuse ideas f himum nature, John v, S?. Acts xvii. 31. 
of tflte subject and predicate together j w itlf great power and glory, i Thews, 
with flto uiniont attention, and observe jiv. Id, 1 7, \ iwble toje cry oy\ Rev. 5, 7. 
how fi8Sy:Vy Agree, and wherein they v [penetrating every heart, 1* (’or. iv. 5. 
differ. — fltfW must search for evidence ! Horn: ii. 16. with Vail authority user ai], 
of truth, with diligence am! honesty, and Matt xxvin. 18. and acting with strict 
he heartily reach' to receive evidence, j justice, 2 Tim. iv. ft. As tor the concern 
whether for the agreement ordisagvee-j: of others in the judgment ; angels will 
limit of ideas.-*— 5. \\c must suspend be no otherwise ronccrne< l th;ui as at- 
. our ‘judgment, and* nchftfrr affirm novjjtettdaMs,' withering the elect, racing 
jdeny until this evidence appear.— •&: We j, tii e dead, <?u\ hut not. as advising ot 
limit judge of every proposition by tHo.se j{ judging. Saints are tied to judge the 
proper and peculiar means or mediums {[.world ; not as co-judgers with Christ, 
whereby the evidence of it is to he ob-ljbul as approvers of his sentence, and as 
tamed, whether it be sense, conscious- j; their hob l ; \/.s and conversations will 
ness, intelligence, reason, or Ustimonv.A rise up iu judgment against their wicked 
— 7. It is verv useful to have vune >»«•- /{ neighuoio s. 

neral principles of truth settled iu die 'i lii. ./A (r> the f rrv*u\ that %i'i 7 bz 
siiind, whose evidence is great and ol>-:| hidscd ,* {lo se u ill be nmii aivj dctil* 
views, that they may be always read} at 'i Yin., righicom, probabu , will be tred 
haiu> to assist us in' judging of the great !* first, as repr* willed in \J >tt. \xv. They 
variety of things which occur. — rk Let H will be rinsed first, rh« ugh perlu-ps no> 
the degrees of our assent to e\ei ( y pru-i'a Ihomm.d years before the vest, ns Dr 
position hear an exact propo. lion to the |; Cadi supp'-t's ; since the i\ ^uvrr.tif.u of 
thftvient degrees of evidence . — # We J; al] tic. bodies of the flints L spoken H 
should keep our minds .d\va\s o|*n mjjru* in a moment, in the twiekhw of an 
receive truth, and lievt r t limits ffumr |!«.*y»‘, at the last trump, m ^nler to Hr ir 
own improvements. Mh/»V.v L^n\ clrtf, meeting the ’Lord in tin; air, and hoiv; 
4. p. 2.5J ; J/jcke r>7? thn Uin/cnCiwif/fijj, i; \v ith him nc»l on e:uth, hut fnrc\er in 
p. 222, SJfi. vol. i. p, 271, 278. \ id, h. ; 1 heawu, 1 Cm*. x\. ,VJ. 1 Thevk iv 
J him av' a p. hi 5 ; Held ft tiic\ Jo, 17. ^ 

l7lt( i llcCfMut i i 0 nver^ p. -r27, t\.C. j' j]v l\* we may lake notice of a dlf.i- 

JUDGMENT, LAST, the sentence i! cult ipiestiuu whirh is proposed bv 
, that will he passed on ouv actions at (hi 1 v«k*, naur. h . IVhedr-e Hit v/m of dot!'.} 
last day, _ _ vfcj/ite a hull {m^hefud in U'e tfvud 

I. The firovfi of ct wtf'raf jfJprmtnt /(my, rimurh it L ccrt.cn they shall not 
lire these: 1. The jiStire o{ (h*d ro- K allevc l aim'n-t ilv m m iheircuw- 
<jnires # it; for it is vvidc^iSi-^i.d litis at- ''d( imritiuii ? 4l ’l tns,** s.u ■* Dr. Uid^lev, 
tribute is not clear> #, tVe.pb:\cd in the ! u i*> me *.f the thm^-s v/»*ich be- 

dispeusadon^of Aiings m lite' piesnit j Ion 1 - t*> (hftl, .vlilcli he i: .s n>>t so ioj-v 
state, 2 Thess. i. 6,7. Lnko\i\. J*'». — !ji»r Hemic ivu aled ton, hi his 
lb Tfw accusations of natur.d con-. j and Lheci i\ re wo cm .-a 1 litilc infiv 
<cienc.b arc testinmoies in favour of tliis). than wliat is matter cr ( enieciure 
belief, Uonv. ii. 15. Dan. V, 6. Acts'ht. Some have thoin'hL ili.it the s»ns ot 
jweiv. 25. — 3. It may lie com. luded from } the g'sUy, llumyh ioi-^yen, sh.dl be 
the relation men stand in to Clod, as made manib^i. th i‘ m* the Hi iv of ♦hat 
■dreatuivs tii iif'reator. lie has a right j->;rarc vHiiHi has *) them r.iay 

to gi\e tiiem a law, and to r»i..ke then- Dip^jeav meet 1 iilu° :■.•••» I tra-a* ■ h!i- 
accountabU‘ for the breach of it, Rom., i,:/a* n to(h'«i lor +b, r. • i:\er enlueucd. 
xiy. 12. — 4, The ivsunecrinn of Cliri-i :/i .,r\ a!-o Hun 5 -, ju-iiice <-S‘ the, 

is a certain proof of it Sc* Acts .wii. .■ pru-Jedi.r-^ «*! !\at d..\ Vi'jv/nv", u, 
3J. Uom. S.iv. 9. — 5. The Scripture, m !■ .since, it b ].vt turned and known le. th# 
a \ariety of places, .sets it bevond all j: whole vvi ,lu 1 hat they were nvom: to 
doubt, Jude J l, 35. 2 Cor. v. id. Mall. s»r,„ as well as others; and, i>e!o'a v con- 
5cxy. Konj. xiv. 30, 11. 2 Thcsb- j. 7, 10. \ ej'don, as great sinners as m*\ , ru..I if- 
1 Tlicss. ir. 16 , 37. j;ier it their sins had a p. a u liar ;v;: ;ra\ a 

U. to t/if Judge: the Bible de-/.tiun. Then. fort, win sh«»uM ii , *t they 
clatvs that'Chxl will judge the world by j; be ,nude pubhc, u y a giorv due to the 
Jesus Christ, Acts xvii, 3L The triune i| justice and noline-.*. ..l Owii, >* hose ua- 
God will be the Judge, as to original an- j, tif»v is opposite to all sa ' Vnd this they 
thority, power, and right of judgment farther shjjjmisi* to be jus e-siry. that '-o 
hut, according to the eccnomy settied the impariialitv of divine jnst : ce may 
between the three divine pejsons, tin; j, appear Moreover, since God, by re- 



jub ■> m: i itfi). 

- r.ordinp; the smaof his- saints "m Scripture, !' ar6'iafbrpi'ed , ‘ tfiV books.wiB behpeacil,.- 
■ h;ts perpetiudskv flic knowledge there- jitt^v, x*c. 1& — 1. The book of divhre$$v-r 
■’ of; and if their honour th at the [[ msciencc, Mah iii. 5 . or rcni&iibrmc<Y . 
. sins there m’entibned were repented of, |] Mid. iii. 16. — 2. The hoqkof consjf&nce r ■ 
as well as forgiven, why may it pot be i; Rom. I ]$, — 3. The book of prqAdenc<v 
sXipposedithat the sins of believers skill || Rom., ii* -k 5.— 4» The book or >wb Scrip- 
he made kn<>wh, in die Rival day? -‘And, ijtuvcs, Law, and Gospel, Jo6h.7cu. 1 4S.'. 
'besides, this Seems agreeable to those 'I Rom. ii. Jfi. ii. 12.— 5. The book of life,* * 
expressions bf every word, and every, f; Lekeac. 20. Rpv. iii t 5: xx. 12, 15* 

. action, as bring to he brought into judg*- ji V. An to the time of judgment: the 
inent, whether it be good. or whether it jj soul will cither Jie Uappv or miserable ,j 
be bad. jl immediately after 'debut, out the gene- 

"But it is supposed by others, that j! ml judgment will not he till after tlie 
' though the making known of sin that UiJ reini erection, Heb. ix. 2 7. There h a ■ 
'subdued and forgiven, tends to the ad- (lav appointed, Acts xvfi. 31. but it is ! 
vancermni ■ f divine grace, y et it. is ]■ unknown to men. , 
sufficient to answer this' end^as fur as jj VT. Ah to the plate: this also is un- 
God designs it shall be answered, that ■; certain. Some sup pose, it will be hi the , 
the s’ns which have been subdued and ■, air* because the Judge will n>me in tin? ' 
forgiven, ' ; ho\i id be known 1 to them selves, clouds of heaven, and- the living saints . 
and thus forgiveness afford mutter of !J w -ill then be changed, unci the (lead , 
praise to God. Again; the expression* J* snots rai.vd, and both be caught up- to 
of Scripture, whereby huyiveiuss of i 1 me« t the Lord in the air, 1 The;.s. h V - 
sin i.s set forth, arc such as su-in to »!■-;■ 16, Ilf. Olliers think it will lie on the' 
gue that those sins which wm forgiven ■: earth, on the new earth, on which they 
shall not be made mamie-* : thus they ,! will descend from the air with Christ, 
are said to b c blotted cut, Isa. \Jiii. 2J. The/ place win re, hnvvev ev, is of no 
covered^ Jb. xxxii. 1. subdued and taut consequence, when compared with the . 
wto the difiths of the xea, Micah \ii. 19. ,* siutt* in which we shall appear. A:ul as- 
. anti rmni mhrrctl /r> wore, &c. Jer. xxxi. ju the Scriptures represent it as certain, 

34. Resides, Christ's being a judge, doth jKerl. xi. 9. una'mal t 2 Cor. v. 11. 
not divest him of the character of an j’ righteous, Rom. ii. 5* ttrcwrt'f, l Cor. xv 
advocate, whe^e wart is rather to con- ji ,VJ. and eternal as to its consequences, 
real the crimes of those whose fnuse he jj Heb. vi. 2. let us be concerned for the 
pleads, than to divulge them; and toij welfare of Our immortal interests, flee 
-tli is we- may add, that the law which !' lo the refuge set before us, improve our 
requires duty, and fnrbius the contrary i' precious time, depend on the merit.:? of 
sins, is ik* the rule by which they who!* the Redeem***, and adhere to the dic- 
are in Christ are to be proceeded j! tates of the di\ iue word, that »ve truly 
against, for then they could not stand in i' be Winl^of him in peace. ^BatenU 
judgment; but they are. dealt with ar- «; l forks, p. fttiho/i (fofikmtt and 

cording to the tenor 15 f the Gospel, which i Stoddard on the IjUHhrfuttgmt til; Gill's 
forgives arid covers all sin. And, further,! Body of Divinity, 467', v oil ii. ftvo. Bos- 
it is ar^ut'd that the public declaring of ji ton\ hbuf.ld State; Hm'vy'tt ) forks, ' 
all their sins before the whole world, ,! new edition, j). 72, 75 , vol. i. 155, vd. iw. 
not will islanding their interest in for- jj 82, 233, vol. iii. , 

giving vp'ace, would fill them with such !i JUDGM IvNTS OF GOD, are the 
shame as b hardly consistent with a state p» .i^luiicnts inflicted by him for par- 
'd’ period blessedne' 1 . And, lastly, the tii \! ir < rimes. . The Scriptures give us 
principal sirgumcr' hisisted on is*, that i; m-' iy awful instances of ibe display of 
rtitr Sawom, in Man. xxv. in which he! din I* justice in the punishment of uo- 
g;ve»fl particuLr account ot the pre-ji tioi.*, families, and individuals, for their 
codling;' <1 that day, mak'-s no unnii’onl! inirp ities. .See Cien. vii. xix. 25. F\*od. 
of l tu* oins, be; only commends the gi\_- J| xv. Judges i, fl, 7. Acts xii. 2.". Ksthev 
ce« of his saints,” ‘ ji v. I,, with chap; vn. 10. 2 ‘Kings xi • 

As to the wickt d, they ^*rdl bo jnclg- j, Lev. x. 1, 2. ‘Arts v. 1 to 10. Ts' xxx. 
ed, and afl ;heir ihouglOs, wouls, and \\ 1 to 5. 1 Sam 'xv. y. 1 ‘Rings xr. 25*53 s 
' dmU, be • brought mto judgment, Ecc. !| It hc^onuv u?, howovetv Jn, be exceed- 
xii. 14; The fallen angels, aKo, are said j; mgfy cautious how \ve interpret the 
tobe rcst? ed u nto t he jiulAm *nt of the ij severe and afflictive di-pertsations of 
great dav,Jiui<: 6. They shall receive |s P /ov id nice. Dr. Joiliu justly observes, 
tli-: ii fund .sentence, and bo shut un«hi j that tlicre is usually m'iw:h' rashness' and 
toe piison of hell, Rev. xx. 10. IVlati. presumption in .prohom icing tshat tins' 
sc iii fjy. .* . | CiihunitfeS of yintUTs are particular judg- . 

l v -d« uO the rule of judgment: wc nents of find ; yet,-saith he, if fi'<«n sa- ; 
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crcd' and profane, town ancient and ino.f who awulcmnt'd 'ChrLt for foai* of dr*-' 

’ ’ den\i*storians, a collection wen- obliging theft niuaiitt, v$i>i ignominitHisly : 

• ttfainjiti cruel persecuting tyrants who I turned out of lib office hv the Homan go 
deh&lyrfcl in tormenting their felfoV- ! j sevnor, whom lie had nought to oblige. . 

' Cmituvf^mdwilodk'd not the common i[ AuaUi;W, the hi&h-pntst, persecuted 
death of ri&tacri, nor were \ istfed after!] St. 'Paul, sindinsolently ordered tUc hv* 
tile visitatiefo of all men, but whose J[ si amlns to smile him on the month, 
plagues wen.- hnirible and strange, even i| Upon which the apostle said, Uoit bhall' 
a sceptic would, be rno\ed at tile c\‘w*>&nthc thvt % thou willed iw//. Whether 
derice, and would be nut to suspect that ; ! he spake tins prophetically or nor, nun* 

,* it Avis Csr^y ti, that the tunnl (if God was Ij be difficult to say ; but certain it is, that 
' in it. - As Dr- Joitin w'as no cuplmAiast, 1} sometime after he was slain, together 
' and One who would not overstrain tly.’. j] with his brother, by his own son, 
point, we slpdl fyqre principally follow ij Ananiis, the high priest* slew St* 
Uiul ill his enumeration of some of the •/ Jumo the I a^s ; j v >r w- hit h and other 
most remarkable instances, - i ! outrages he v. i> deposed by king Agri]>-' 

Herod the Gnat whs the first pej.se- '.pa the vo-mger, and probably perished 
f ctitor of Christianity. H0\ attempt*#] !; in the hr-t <leM motion of Jcrui-nkim 
to destroy JcsnS Christ himself, while,'! Nevu, in the tear sixtv-four, turned 
he Wits’ yet but u child, unci for that his rage upon tin* Christians, and put to’ 
wicked purpose slew all the male chil- ij dcnlli Pet**!* and J'.iul, with j‘uhu\ others. 

• dreu that were in and about Bethlehem. Jj Four \e;j> uilei, in his great distress, 
What the. consequence ? Josephus ;■ he altempti d to kill him.sdt ; hut being 
hath IjOld us: lie had long and griev ousj : as meau-spiriitd and dastardly us he was 
.sufferings, a burning fever, a voracious ! wa ked :md cme,l, he had not the irso- 
appetite, a difficulty of breathing, m\ ell- | lutiuf: to do iii.it pare ,of jn^iec* to the 
ings of his limbs, loathsome ulceus with- »■ world, and w as forced to beg fis-Ji- lance, 
in and- without, breeding \ ermiiu \ iolt Jit !. Domilinn pu>ccut<d »tlu: Christians 
torments and convulsions, so that lie eu- ]: also. It i> srr.d he threw St.John into a 
(leave Hired to kill himself, but was re- ;■ caldron of boiling nil, and afterwards 
strained by his friends. The Jt ws •; b.iiu.shed him into the isle of Patmos. 
thought tliesC evils to be divine jiicj£-j!]n llie following year this, monster of 
incuts upon him for his wickedness. j; wickedness was murdered \v his own 
And whal is still more remarkable in !i people. 

his case is, Ire left a numerous idmil\ ot ;» ’1 he Jewish nation poiNccuted, reject - 

children and grand-children, though lie • ed. ami crucified the Lord ot glwy. 
had put some to death, and >et in ahi.ut ]! \\ iihin a few years alter, tKip nation 
the space of one hundred years the : was destrov ed,’ and the Cord made lluJr 
whole fantyly was extinct. » ' ii plag-n -> wonderful. 

Herod Anfipas; wlio^fc'. bfaA d John v Fl.iccus was governor of Kgjpt near 
the Baptist, and treated Christ rnn- i, the rime of o»r Saviour’s death, and a 
tcmpluumdy wlifcn he was brought be- ■' violent persecutor o v the Jew's. The 
fore him, was defeated by Aretas, an ij v ,dh otGnd, however, ere long over- 
Arabian Icing, ami afterwards had his I 1 1 k him, and he dii d by the hands <;f 
dominions * taken from him, and was \ \ lenr.e. 

sent, into banishment along with his ip- j’ Catullus was governor of Libya about 
famous wife Heredias, by the emperor]; the \ea ei.ty-thne. He was also 
Cains. ' ' ' ' ; a cruel persecutor of the Jews, and lie 

Herqd Agrippa killed James the hro- T died tniserabH . For t 1 omdi he w.ur 
ther of John, and put Peter in prison, i 1 ' only turmal cift »f i.’ 1 ■ A.w-. by tin* Ho- 
The angel of the Lord soon alter smote m.iiis yet he ft V i'.v,o a complicated and 
him, and he was eaten of won ns, and 'j iiKnrafilf diva h ng sored) lormotU- 
gave up the gliost. . ; ed boih in ii»s!\ and mind.’ lie was 

Judas, that betrayed our Lord, died, divadfully < 'Mvihcd, and continual K r erv- 
by his pwn hands, the most ignominious !| ir.g « *»»t that h< was haunted by the 
of all deaths, ‘ ji ghost" ot those whem he hud ivunlert <: ; 

Pontius Pilftte, who condemned our |[ and, not being able to contain him i if, 
blessed Saviour to death, was not long ft he leaped oUt of Jirs her'.; us if he were 
afterwards deposed from his office, ba-jj tortured with fire and pm to die rack, 
nislied from Ins country, and died by his j! His distemper iuc.rense i till ld> enQ'idls 
own liamls; the 1 divine* vengeance over- lj were *all comiptni, ;.n«l came m,j| of 
taking him soon after his Crime. ( . (| liis body ; and thus hr- pentad, as sig*- 

The liigh priest CaiapHas, was depo- Jjnal an exrtmplc as «*\er was known of 
ved by Vitellins, three years after the jj the div ine ju-tire icndering to the wick- 
death ef Christ, Thus this wicked man. j t*d according to tliCn’ dveii'-. 
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‘Cains, 'the Roman emperor, 1 y'as a from tinder heaven. The peWecutfoti 
great persecutor, of the Jewh and Chris- j was far more fierce and brutal xMft it 
iians, and a b&sidienuT of the find off hail ever been. It was time; the up Yore, 
hca\enV- Soon after his arrociti«‘s. how- ft >r the' Lord Jesus Christ, great 
ever, he was' murdered by one of hist head of the church, to ar-ise f ,#m plead, 
nun people: ■ ' . i Ins own cause: ami so, indu'd, he did, 

- tWejrUSf emperor of Rome, was a-vio- The examples wc have lq^ntioned are 
dent Mid j&'uel persecutor of the follow- j; dreadful : these that follow are not less 
ers of Christ. tie’ also, 'and all hif'iarrti- ;! astonishing, and they arc fill delivered 


'Mv, perished miserably, about the \ ear 
; Uy<>" liundivd after our Saviour. 

.About the same time, S.iUfrnius, go- 
rernor of Africa, persecuted the Cliris- 
Miaiis and pat several of them to death. 

■ Scion jifur, he went blind. 

fh.]ir)s‘ah;dus, the einpcror, brought :i 
new rod r.o Rome, and would need* com- 
pel all his subjects to worship lorn 
This was sure to have ended ui a p» r 
, serutir.n of the Christians, Jim, wm 
after, this \ile monger was :d » !••. by So* 
own sotdvrs, about the y'T.r two hum 
dml‘ And twenty-tun ■, 

Claudios Hcrmhihnus was a crun 
persecutor of the Christians in tin 
second century, and lie was eats n H 
worms while lie lb'cd. 

Oecius pri scouted the church :ibmit 
the year two hundred ;yul lift;- : lie wiv* 
>ai it mi after kilk-d-in battle*. 

Callus Miccecded, and continued the 
nerseoution. He, too, was killed the 
’ (rear following- 

■ Valerian, the emperor, had many 
f good qualifies ; but y. t be was an impla- 
cable enemy to the Cord Je-"s Chrh 1 
and his gospel. Some time nfur Ik* 
curie to the thnuie, he was t:ik<*n pri- 
soner l>v Sapor, king of Pen 

like a slave and a dog; foi- the Persian ; 
numandi, from time to. tune, obiH-.ed • 
this unhappv emperor to how liiT^rlt 
down, anti offer him liis ii.u k. os> which ' 
co set his foot, in ordir to mount bis, 
chariot or Ids' horse. He died in this, 
miserable state of capth it\\ | 

.din i ill an, governor of J'.gvpt, fibrnr . 
tv.o hunch 

indent pers«. ntor ot t* nm 
Ch*\st. He was soon aftri ltd b 


:i upon the best authorities. 

J I lioclewau persecuted the church in 
j* three hundred and three. After this 
!| nothing ever prospered with him. He 
*• underwent- many troubles: his senses 
became impaired; anS he quitted the 
ij empire. 

j Secerns another persecuting empe- 
‘ l yji\ was o\ erthrown and put to death 
in the ^ ear three hundred and seven. 1 
About the same thru', Uvbauus, go- 
tinwr of Palestine, who had signalized 
.him '.elf I iv toimcnting ami destroying 
; the disciples of Jesus, met w Utah is due 
■reward,; for almost immediately after 
l in* eriu'hies committed, tlu* dii ine \u> - 
. i»eance overtook him. He was unex- 
iportedly degraded and deprived of all 
Mi;' honours; and, dejected, dispirited, 

1 and meanly begging for merev, was put 
to death b\ the same hand that raised 

Firm'd innus another persecuting go- 
Vnor, met with the same fate. 
\luximiumis Hevculu.s, another of the 
, reached persecuting emperors, was 
(impelled to hang himself, in the year 
brer hundred and ten. 

M iximiinus Valerius, of all the tv- 
anis of his time tho most cruel, was 
' seized ericvchis and hdfnble dis- 

ease, and tormented with worms and 
n’ct*^ to such a dtgrev, that thev who 
i wi re ordered to attend him could not 
’ bear die. atench. Worms proceeded 
! from his body" in a mo*t fearful maimer ; 
;aud several of- his physicians were put 
j to death because they could not endure 
the smell, and othein because they; could 
not cure him. This happened in the 
•'ear of our Lord three hundred and 


- order of the emperor. 

t An 1 ef-m, tho empeior, •m'lim^ Maxentius, another of the inhuman 

\t o livfpM a persecution ay ful- 'mounters, was ovei thrown in battle by 

•lowers of Christ, was kilii in th. r^ur ! . * nstmtine ; and in bis llight he fell in- 
Uvd.hu .«lrc» i and si \ ■. tv-four. * '.to iLie Tiber, end was dn>wiierl in the 
- Max inborn, was .» ▼.•orsccuior oft ’iy ear three bund red uml twelve. 
clmVcii. He reigned oidy t>) v et’ vea I Miximiniis put out the.ejes of many 

and t-'.at fell under the. hands of v j tbou^m'L of Soon after the 

■lei'i i\ ! commission of his: cruelties, a disease 

Abouf'dhe year three hundred was : ] arose among his own people, which 
the greatest possible, contevf between 4 greatly afii-cted -their cvcp, and took 
Christ and the, Homan emperors, which 1 a War theii* sight. He himself died mi- 
•fihiiuld'have the dominioji. 1'hcse ilbis- f sevably, and upon the rfu'.t, his ey<?s 
kaa/s wretches seemed determined to ’■ starting out of liis head through the vio- 
biut out; tiie Christian race and muhe ’ilcncc of his distemper, in the year three 




; hundred and thirteen. -Jill Ida furiiily j| with Fdix/<up(M*intendent of the r finan-f*- 
ti^wisc were destroyed, his wife nnft :* ces, rul'd F.tpuhiiSj treasurer to the em- ' 
children put to cie«ith 1f io(^ilu;r .7 peror, apostates ail Dure, hod received; 
’mosvWhw tVieiKls ami dependent * who m-ders to go nod &etze Die rjh c f s uf the:' 
.had fo&u the instruments of Ins cruelty. D chow h'at* AutincK and' curry their, -to' 

A Kdi^n ofliccr, t*»obl?4;u'Uiis Mux ; -'' thetnusiirrl Tlrcv dul jr oh Du* day 
iimms, greyly” oppressed ih< church ot/ of the imirtjrdoTH of SC. Ti!C<<Iovet, ;u *1 ■ 
■Damascus: tibt wug after, he dcbthned* drcxV.up ?m nrcouui id what thevh-.fi 
htnificlf. _ _ -w.e'd.' IVit fioiint Julian \\u - not «\n,- 

Liciuius the lust of these persecuting 1 lent with taking away fliesyu yen ws* '■ 
emperors before. Constantine, was con- :| of the church, and pvdWiiig them l>v 

S ue red und put to de^ip in the year h ; s impure hands: carrymgto i-reui r 
lrte hundred ^nd twenty-three- lie lengths the outrage lie v/,is doing to 
■was equally mi enemy tn religion, libi’r- 1 b*vi& Christ, he overturned nn»T dung 
ty, unci learning* . ' them down on the ground, and sat upon 

Cyril, the cUiicnn, whs murdered by j them in a nr-st criminal manner; add- 
souie Fagans, at UkdiopcftLs, for lib < p- j mg to this :J1 the banters and Ursphe- 
pDMtinn ro their iiiuigcs. They np^ul I lives that !•:■ cmdd dev iso against Chrkt* 

, njje.ii his holly, and ate Ids liver: tl.eili- ! anil :oi«iin:t Die ChCi-iv.ns. *h«, he said, 
Mi»c vengeance., however, pursued nil I wnv abandon' -d of < bid. 
these who hud been guilty ot this ernm-; 1 1 ibv. the Mipi^intei/ent, anpmlized 

their teeth came’ nut, their tongues rot- » hin.si ll»«\Nn In iif,.tls-r in. pie*'-'; thy y s 
ted, and, they lost their sight. ij lie w .is v’ww in*; i lie rich and norm dice at, 

■ • Valens was made emperor in :><M ; j xesy.li \» hit'll Die eni|M toys Can smut mo 
mid though a Christian him m. I f, he R ! ;u.d (\nis , .:intiu*- had giv euloDw-churcli, 
»aid to h iv.e caused fourscore pre.sbv- ; t ‘U#hoh r ’ said he, "with win r p'mb: 
ter«, uhn difleml fivm him in opinion, ! the sun ef hlarv is mhu! lx is >;r.d, 
to'he put to sea, ami burnt ylixeih Mm .jinn, that ru'im Julian nnd in mi «*: 
ship. Afterwards, in n bctlle with lie:* Die subject uf binier, tli.it 'u d m mhl 
( iotbs, he was defe.ited and wounded, iht timn thus pcoi.iiie ids truiph , w.tn- 
and lied to a cottage, where 1** % was 'i cait iulupaismi, by x isibte nd’*ae l es. 
burnt alive, as most historians relate: | but these mi|)i<*iu s u iii.iim d not irn.> 
ail agree that he perished. ’ >' impuni/u d, and Julian h’iii no sooner 

The Just Pagan piinve, who was a i 1 prof.uu u* the sacred ukumVs. lliiiu be 
* formidable enemy to (iin l istiailit\ , wa> felt the e filets <.f cbxiue veug-v us-e. 1 !e 
Kadagaisus, a king of the (ruth’s, lie | fill into a grexous and i.nkh‘wvn di"- 
iuvaded the Hoimiii empire w ith an ar- '! ea^e ; and liis inward j>ans Ikm.-c cei- 
mv of >100,000 men, about vti< L year -10.>, ■■ rujjted, he ca^t nut ids ) is ,s.id ids e\- 
and vowed to sacrifice 'ill Du* Romans, eivmeuts not from the c rdni.in 
to his gtxls. The Romany, •hdxvex e»*. j* sages, but from his ui'n r ihie moiuh, 
fought 'him, and obhuned a complete i; v\ hirh li.ul iittvced sonn.inx hhi-'pliemirs* 
victory, taking him -find his sons prison- flis secret j.iut-*, arid all Du* thsh roisuii 
ers. whom they put to death. ! aiaiiit them, i*« •n*,i|»< ■••1 .dv», a» d bved 

liuiinericV the \ andak Dmu,Di a worms, ami t«. slunv til a it wasadj- 
Chris Da u, was a*most cruel 'persecutor ,• vine punishment, all the aiv of pis \ si- 
of tlvjvc xvlwi dillered from him in ei)i- ( ‘ c\ms muM y;i\i* lu.n no relief. In this 
li Ion, about the \ ear of our r.ord -hS'l. tit* ‘i ronditiun rn c;nilirot*d forty da\ s. w it’u- 
spaved mg even thc^si* of lii.s own per- j-*ut speech or , ]ueyed on hx 

suasion, neither his friends ntii* his kin- jj xw»vn-». Vt ieiu-Di 'u < mm* to i'r.im-.'lf ■ 
deed, lie reigned, however, not quite The import: mcs, hov,ever, 
wglit years, and died witJi all the murks ; ,dl over his 3 t-b . a.o Die w^ns which 
jf divine incJjgTiation upon him. 'i gee. v/t d ldm* i * m ' •; naily. 1 1 tha ed. him 

Julian the'hpostate grearh* r.ppces^e*! to rhe*mm ^ . ••tre^'nit \ . He tio’Civ 
the CU'nstians: and he perishid soen ,, t^n-ui up, v. * ii.iiit oaiMne, tin* la^t tiicee 
alter, in his rash expedition ;u;unst the sdavsof i. s lite, with a stt'i'C.h u.h’ich tie 
Persians. hnn-ielfcouM not hear. 

Several of those who were employed l \ The d scase with which ( rod xisirul 
- or permitted by Julian to persecute the j Felix was not so long. Me bmv, smi- 
C/hristians, are said to have perished j deniv in the middle of Ids b^dv, ;u:d died 
miyerabi) and remarkably'. I will here I; of an ciTusion of blood m the course of 
rehite the fate of a few of those unfup- ii one ^av. ■ 

pv wretches in the^ words of Tillemont, j) l'dj>idius was stripped of h<s t fleets in 
.whofaithfully collected the account from !; 3(16, and shut up in prison, wiu-iv, after 
Dxe ancients.’ We have observed, says!! having co»itinned for some time. In died 
that learned man, that count. 1 Julian, ([without reput:itii>n and lmnonr v cur. Mi 
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' ' of all t)icj. workikiK] swiftmCd the *p&- p vithf .a Aciiber^ purpose 
utp. v {. th^ai cm dll occasions ^acitxl iajm avio- , ; 

To thr$e Instances many more might): late. . it is often divided into Mtnpiufa - , * t 
be added fteaifey..mir own tunes, did our j; five and dmtribiuaiiye justice'' The... . 
.room pe^mita-Thcse, however, are Mif- termer consists' in an cqOal /Sellable . \) 
ficicnt to show us wh.it a tearful Hiinj it of benefits ; the latter in an/equai dis,- - 
h th full into the hands of the livmg tribuiion of rewards and ifanisltniehts.* 

1 God, ami how fruitless and aw fid it is to Dr. Watts giv» s the following rules re- 
oppose .his designs, and to attempt, to speci.ihg justice. — “ 1. U is just Umt we " , 
Stop the progress of his Gospel. “Why honour, vcveichre, ami respect Uio,sc>> 
do Uie heathen rage, and the people tv ho are superiors in anv kind, Eph. 
irhaginc a vain thing? He that siltetli in 1, .‘X 1 Pet. I Tiirn v. 1 / 1—2 

the heavens shall laugh; the Lord shall -i That w. show particular* kindness to* " : 
‘ IfiRMfi them in diTMon. Thou sludt break ;: near relations,/ J'rov. xf'ii,. X7. — 3.' That 
them with a rod ot irou ; thtiu sbalt dash i we love those who love us. :uid show *■ 
tliem te picees as a ])otu r’s vessel, lie- gratitude to those who have ([one u s\ 
wise now, therefore, O ye kings; be in- ii good, Gal. iv. IS . — 4 *. That we pay the 
ftrurted, ye judges of the eaith. St no * tii ? l due to those whom we bargain or ( 
the Lord* with fear, and ujohe with ; deal with, Horn, xiii, Dent. xxiv. 14 . — p 
trembling.** P$. ii. Jortin’s Rt marks ] 'That we hJp our fellow-creatures in,. 

<m licclf xtuHtical Hvttjry, *. oi. in. |). ‘Mu, - eases ofgre.A necessity,. Ex. xxiii. 4. — 

&c. ijitnpson’s Key to the Prbfihef Us, i d. bepa ration to those whom we have 
29; At wf on on the Pro/thcrirs, dis. 24>;,j willuliy injured." Sc Ah. ser 

Bryant's Observations on the Plt/s^urs j M. 25, vol. ii. Berry Street Lert. scr. 
oflysufi! ; Title niJtif, IfiMOue drs Rmfi. !•;. (trove's Mor , Phil. p. 332, vol. XL 
JUPJCIUM DEI, or Judgment of j Uvi/as ton's Reiter, of Nature, p. 137,, 
(rod, wits a term anciently applied Co all j 141 : half's Ser. \nb ii. p. 13L 
cxtvaordinaiv trials of secret crimes : as ,j /’l T STICK OF GOJ) is that perfection 
those by arms and single combat ; and i w'Aereby he is infinitely righteous and- 
the oi deals, or those hv tire, or red hct ! : jint, both m hinnelf arid in' all his pm- 
ploughshares, by plunging the arm in ’iVmUngs with his creatures. Mr. Ry- 
* {soiling watcy, or the whole body in cold -! Ilalfrl defines it thus: u Thc ardent in-.. *, 
water', in Jitfpes that God wor^d work a !; clinatiou of his will to prescribe equal ■ 
miracle, rather than suffer truth and in- J laws as the supreme governor, and to 
nnctfice to perish. Tin sc customs were ;! dispense equal rewards and punish-* . 
a long time kept up e\ en among Chris- meals as the supreme judge.” Rev', xvl * 
tians, and they are still in use in some 'i 5. Psal. e\b\ 7. P*»al. xc\ii. l. — 2. It. is. 
nations. I' rials of this si»rt wc‘rc usually distinguished into rcrnuntTaxive and / ik- 
held in churches, in the presc nee of tlu* !' nitiee justice. 14 emuncrativt*,. justice, is 
bishop, priest,. and secular judges, after / a distnlmrivia-of rew:ir<is, the rule of 
tiwee days fasting confession, commu- ,! which is not the nierit of the creature, 
nion, and many adjurations and cere- ‘I bait Ids own gracious promise, Janies i. 
monies, 'described at large by Dn 12. 3 Tim. iv. s. Punitive or 'x'indictioe 
Cange. " ..justice, is the infliction of punishment 

JUMFKKS, persons so called from jl for anv sin committed by men, 2 Tlu-ss. 
flic practice of jumping during the timoji. 3. That (Jod will not let f siii go ww - 
ullott.-d for religious worship. 'I hi . ! piiuiihcd is evident, 1. From the word 
angular prar 'e began, it is said, in tin ! of (Pul, Kx. xwiv. (>, 7. N’mnb. xb". Jfl. 
wc.dt rn par? < f Wales about the yeai Nell. i. 3. — 2. From the nature of (rod, 
17o0. -It v-sts soon after defended hv. Lu. i. 13, 14. Psal. v*. .*>, G* He-b. xii. 29. 
'Mr. William Williams (the ^^'elch : — 3. Fnnn sin being punished in Christ, 
poet, as he is sometimes r;;l], d) in a ‘ the surety of ms persplc, 1 Pet,' iii. 18,-r- 
pamphlot, which was patroniz'd hv the From oil the various natural evils 
abettors <if imnping in religious a ^em- i' .• *.«rh men bear in the present state, - 
blie?. Several of the i..orc zealous itine- ••‘Fhe vise we should. make of this-, doo- 
rattf-rpiv^cliers enc<anagcd the peejile ftiine is this: j. We* should leani the' 
to<jri y ^ui goiromdrit (the Welch word !l drcadhsl nature of sin, and the inevitn- . 
for e>n;y,) 'ameu, Zee. . to put thorn- j. Me min of impendent svnnors, t*s. ix. 
Knives in'violpnt agitations : ;uul, linatlvv, 17. — 2. We should U.^hjy appreciate the - 
to jump hntil th( L y were quite exlinu^t-:' Lord Jesus Christ, ui whom justice is 
ed, so as often robt obliged in’ bill Oown 'satisfied. 1 Pet. in. -18. — 3. We should 
on the floor nr the field, where this kr id 'imitate the justiecof (Jod, by cherishing 
t*f worship was held. ^ - J: an ardent regard ‘ti> the rijghtk of God,, , 

JLSTJCK consists in an exact and *• and to the fights of mankind.— 4. We ■ " 
sciupidrus regard to the Hglits of others, should abhor £dl sin, us it strikes directly 
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. ’ at the jns.tioc't>f *hnnM If Scripture* 'principally treat. and- whirl, 

. .dHjtfecond’ort jrpm-cbe conwdtrutiou | reaches the case of a sinner, is not by 
. thatr&e Judge *of all thp earth will do j a personal, but an imputed' righteous* * 

. ‘right, s it regards ou^elves, the 1 ness; -a righteousness without the lav/, ■ 

; church/!'ancl the world at lrirge, l/sal.j 1 Rom. Hi. ‘2.1. provided by grace, and rth , 
■xcvii. J, & Hyland's Cbntem. vol. ii. p. * waled in the gospel.; for winch lvuson, 

. * 439 ; ifatsittfa Economy , lib. 11. cli, 8. [that obedience by which a sinner is jus- 
§11; Dr. Owen on the Justice of Cod; lifted, and his* justification itself, 'are 
. < lilts Body of Divinity , p. 155, vol. i. called evangelical'. In thia aftim; there 
8vo.; FJisna Cole on the Righteousness'* i is the most wonderful display, of ilivjn.- 
, of Cod. " t justice and boundless .gmeo/ Of divme 

v JUSTIFICATION, a forensic- term, justice, if we Regard the meritorious ■ 
$nd signifies' the declaring 6v the pro- ; cause and ground on which tlie. Justihev - 
nduncmg a person' vightcoiy* according i proceeds m absolving the condemned 
.to law. .It stands opposed to entidem* 1 shiner, dr.d in pronouncing him righ- 
mation ; arul this is the idea- of the word teous. (>{ hound it is grace, rf wq e.onsi- 
whenever it is used in an *\ angelical S tier the st:.U and character of those per- 
sense. Rom. v, 18, Dent. xxv. J. Pro^.j sons to whom the blessing is granted, 
•evii. 15. Matt. Xii. 37. It. does not -Mg-! Justification ma> be farther distlng? Mi- 
nify to make men holy, hut the holding id usijemg either at the bar of God, and 
and declaring them so. It is defined bv • in the court of conscience} or in the 
the assembly thus: “An act of God's; sight of the world, and before ourfcUoiv- 
free grate* 1 in' which, he pardoneth all- creatures. 'Hie former is by mere grace 
our sins, and accepteth us as righteous | through faith; and the latter is by 
in his sight only for the righteousness! works. 

of Christ imputed to us, and received To»juMify is evidently a divine p? em- - 
by faith alone.” * _ , j gatiw:. I is Cod that jimtifieth, Rum. 

The doctrine of justification, say» Mr. I viii. 33. That sovereign Being, against 
. Booth, makes a very distinguished figure wdunn we ha\e so greatly nOendcd, 
in that religion which is horn ahouviiull whose law we have broken bv ten iliou- 
is a capital article of that faith vvhi< ll! sand acts ot rebellion against h nn, has, 
was once delivered to the saints. F;\* j in the way of his own appointment, the* 
t from being a merely speculative poiiit, ■{ sole right' of acquitting the ^guillv, and 
it spreads it? influence through the :( of pronouncing them righteous. Heap- 
whole body of divinity, runs thiotigh all points the way, prov ides the means and 
.Christian experience, and operatis m ; imputes the righteousness; and all in 
every part ot practical godliness. Such .1 pi nect agreement with the demands of 
is its grand importance, i bat 1 *a mistake .! ms offended law, and the rights of lus 
about it has a malignant, efficacy, and is ;! \ inhtied justice. Rut although this au , 
attended with a long train of daxgrrou> I is in-some places of the infallible word 
consequences. Nor car* this appear •; more particularly appiupriutcd persoi*- 
strange, when it is coiisidercd, that liit* : illy to the Father, jet it ismnnib'St tlmt 1 
doctrine of justification is no other than ! all the Three Persons are concerned in 
the way. of a sinner's itccijJtince with ;i this grand afiair, and c.udi performs. a 
Cod. Bcmg of such peculiar moment, !i disi met part in this particular, as also 
it is inseparably -connected with many ! j in the whole economy of sal \ alien. The 
othtT evangelical truths, the harmony :* eternal Father is represented as ap- 
anil beauty of which we cannot behold |i pointing the wav, and as gn mg his nan 
while this is misunderstood. It is, if ‘| Son to pci it inn the conditions of our ne- 
atly thing may he so called, an nsnitint ii.rvp’unce before him. Pi «,». v i ii. 3 1 : rho 
ariicle, and certainly requires' our luofaHj di\ii.t‘ Son as eng v'd to sustain the 
serious consideration. q on i ■ . and ro.ihi. die .doncment ; to fulfil 

Justification, in a theological sense,, is the terms* and ■ >«.»'. idc: the righteous- 
either legal or evangelical. Jf any per-;! nevs by whh h v. e aiv justified, Tit. ii. 
.son could be found that had never j ! l** : and t»r. Ifoiv Spirit as icviMling to 
broken the divine law, he might be jus- i- sinners the pei lection, .suitableness, air l 
. tifieii bv it - in a' manner strictly legal. ;• fveencss of the Saviour’s work, enabling 
But in this way nqne of the hnmaii race j|tbem to icceivc it- as exhibited in' this 
can be justified, or. stwul acquitted be- ;• Gospel of sovereign grace ; and u siifv- 
..fore God. For all Iiaye sinnwl ; there j] ing to tlieir conscience* ■ ompleie judi- 
is jnonc righteous ; no, not onu, Uom. iii. j} fication* by it in the court of heaven, * 
As sinners, the\ arc under the sentence !■ John x\ i. s, 1-1. 

of death by his righteous law, and cx- I As to the objects of jubtification, Rie 
jduded from all hope and mercy* That j Scripture says they are tinners, and 
* justification, therefore, about whicii the [ ungodly. For thus runs the divine lie- 




' <;laratiolii : STo him that vorkftk ht tM f { % he apostle ; 

; lYwtirdJit cation, arid of eternal Jts : no accepMnce ^'iih Godhi/ thtfwj&rka ' 
1 ii'e as connected \\ ith it ; Hot rrckaikd ■; of fit, law ? £md the reasons are tyfc ilent . 

' °f ^rhtcf.but of debt. Hut to him that 5 ; Oar rightec-UMiess' is, imperiWf; and 
i vorknh noti-fiut I*r iirvvth on Nutt that .1 consequently cannot* justify, Iftfustifica** 

.in ? the righteous i the !j rum were by the works of ropii> it could V 
holvV tilt- eminently pious.' nay, verily, ■! not be by grace : it .would not lie a figh- J 
but the uviffidiu; h faith, or that Jji \ teousuess without works— There would 
1 which m: belieics, is rountvd unfa him be no need of the righteousness' of 
jbr-Tit*hrteu*ncM 9 Konj. iv. 4, 6. Gal. n. ; (Hirlst ;.aud, lastlv, if jiistyfication were- 
# 17. Here, then, ae learn, Hint the sub- j by the Jaw* fJitfn boasting Would bt\eit-i 
’ # .j£ctsof fir.*>T ilicalion, 'tonsideved in them- j: cnnmgrd ; whiiieus God’s design /in the •. 
selves, arc* not 1 only destitute of a jilt- !! tdinle’schcnUsof saltation, is to oxhide ' 
feet righteousness, hut have performed -jit* Rom. iii..£7. Kph.,ji. 8, 9. Nor is 
no gor'd works ;n all. Thev are. detio- ;JfaUh itself our right cousness, or t that 
' inii/j ted and considered ns the imgodh, for the sake of which wc are justified: 
•when the blc'iv.n; 1 ; is^ bestowed ujmn ' for, though believers are said to he jns- 
liiem. Not that tie are to understand tided In faith, yet n**t for faith; faith 
that s\ich remain ungodlv. 41 All,” v t \ s : < an only be. considered' as- the im-tru- 
J)r. Owen, “that nr**’ justified, \v< re he- : men*, and not the rfuvsc. That faith is 
fore unspdlv! but ail that are justified, ■ m>u»ur rig hteousness, is evident from the 
rii-(\ at tin* same instant, made godly.'* inilou ing cohMdursitioHs: No maids faith ’ 
That the mere sinner, howewr, is the is perfect ; and, if it were, it would not 
, subject of . justification* appears from , be equal to the demands of the divinft 
hence. The Spirit of God, tye^king law. It could not, therefore, without an 
in the Sc i ipbuVs l epeatedlv declare s [' error in judgment, bo accounted a coin- 
that wc arc justified by grace. Hut . ph te righteousness. Hut the judgment 
grate stan Is in din-ct ’ opposition to n God, as before proved, in according i 
works. \Yl never, ihc ivfoiv, is justified '' tip truth, and according to the rights of 
.by grace, is conshleri d as absolutely mi- his law.. 'That obedience by which a 
worthy in that very instant when the tom* v is justified is called the *W(fA- 
blcssiiig is j;cviclisaled to him, Hum. iii. ; M untw of faith, r ?>/ it cowmens by 
24. The person, therefore, tf\:»t is jus- ■ J^fh, and is represented asrevealed to 
tilled, is accepted '‘virhou* (ivy etr^r in ,‘ V.nth ; consequently it cannot be faith' 
himself. Htnre it appears, that if we - itself. Faith, in the business of jusliH- ‘ - 
regard the. persons wJ\o are justified, ’ ration, stands opposed to all works; tv 
and their state prior to the enjoy nienl 1 hmt Thai jvorkrfh not, hut bclirvrth * 
of the immensely glorious privin ye. di~ Now, if it wi re our justifying righteous* 
sine grace appears, and reigns in all its mss, in consider it in such a light would 
glory. . , ■ be highly utijrt’oper. For in'sudi a cou- 

As to the way and mfimrr in which . ruction it falls under the consideration 
sinners are justified, it may be o!)**ci veil ■ of ar work; a condition? on the perform* 
that tlm DiviiK 1 Being can acquit none ance of which our acceptance with God 
without a complete righteousness. Jus- is unnilVi-tly Misptmdetl. If fiitli U**e!f 
lificiition, a ’•before obsened, is evidently ■ lie that on account of which \Ve are ao 
a iVuisic i< rm, and the thing intdidrd n pLed, then, some believers are justified 
by it a judicial **ct. So chat, were a p*** •' !jv a more, ;uid some by a less perfect 
' son to be ju- without a righteo"* rij.hti ousnesr, in exact proportion to the 
!*■« s«, th< j*id' ‘»,ent would not be ;u:- strength or weakness of their 'faith, 
(r.iv^ngt'itnii u ; it svouhl a false and 1 Thai which is the end of the law is our 
unnehteof.^ sentenri*. That tightcnui- . right eousiu-^, which certainly is not 
iitss bv vhWi avo irr justiiieik must lv faith, but the oh* diene*’ of our e>ahecl 
equal Vi t'u- demands rd' that i -wv a*-- substitute, Roni. \ 4. Were faith itself 
cording to which tiivSb'-ereign Judge M .r justifying r'.ynteousness, we might 
pnxSeed* in • ur just i ,: *'rtt ion. Mam, per - '• ^lepend upon i‘ before God, and rejoice ■ 
son& talk if cuiviul.AX of justificatmn !' in it. SolluJ according to thishypothe- . 
(see artirie Coxnm.w' ;) but the only f i sis, not t brie, but faith, is the capital , 
.conditiotHs that oi jtrrfirt ritr/iftnuam^i; i; thing ; tlu w object to which we must 
the- *he law re^juTt^’ nor does the ( ms- ;| look, which is nUsmd, When tlie upos- 
pci substitute another. But wIutc sh.jii j *lcsa; s, 41 faith was imputed to him for' 
we find, or how shall w>* obtain a justi- rigb.teoi»Hiess T w hi» main design' was to 
tying rijrhle* wisness ? Shall we tk*^ to fie : j pro\e that the eternal Sovereign justi- 
hV-v for relief? Shall we apply wkh ilili- j lies fmdy, without any cause in the ■ 
yence and /cal to the performance of i creaiure. 

duty ? in urtlei’ to attnin trie desired aid r :S Nor hi man’s obedience to the Gospel 
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;as to ajipw and milder law the .matter Jj'fcr m who knew m «kh, that we might 
' of 3is jiistifi cation before Cud,, It was! Tie made the righteousness of God in 
w notion that soihe years ago obtained, ! him,” 2 Cor. v. 21. . “ And be found in 
' tlliet aVrelaxation of the law, and the ■ him, not having min'' own riglitceusncjw 
' sevevitidjf of JV Ksis. been obtained by j; which 1ft of .the law. but that wh'v.h 
. Christ; ai d A new law, a renn dial law. I through the faith of Christ; the rh:h~f' 
' a- law ol ifAdcr .terms, has been intro* fedushcv* which is Of God by faith,”’’ 
ducetl by him. -which js the Gospel ; the j Bhih iij. #. See also Jei\ xxih.’O. ibm., 

• terms of which /arc faith, repentance.] lx. 24. the whole of the 2nd chapter of 
and obedience; ;md though these' are j Galatians. bey articles Rfccovciu c- 
imperfect, vet, being- sincere* they arc { 'now. >f£GHTjh)i;sKhss. 

‘ accepted of by God hi th(^roo/n of u per- j ■ As to the firo/jertit \? ’of justHicat : o«u 
' feet righteousness. But every part of this i 1. It js an act or GikTs free 'grace, w ith- 
, scheme is wronjft, for tlic law is not re- !| out any merit whatever in the creature, 
laxed, nor any of its severities abated ; ;l Rom. hu 1 :*). — ’2. fr is an* art of justice a* 
.there is no rtltiTdtion j made in it, either ! ; well as grace : the law being pi i fectlv* 
tyith respect to its pre« opts or penahv : .1 fulldli d in Christ, and divine justice s'l- 
f besides, ihc scheme is absurd, Ba* it Mijl- I tisHod, Kom. iii. 76. )■*$. Ixsxv. to., — ^ 
post's that the law which a man is lmw i i» is an individual and iiMuutaismi'* act. 
under requires only an tmfirrfi'ci <>!'vd:- ! done at muv, admitting of no degmv, 

. ence: but an imperfect nghtcou-suev* Joh.i xi*. 1. ?t i* irreversible, awl 

■ \ gannot answer its demands ; for c\ciy , an unalterable t, JUal. hi. n. 

la w r requires perfect obedience to its* As to the urnc of jusdfnafion, divine^ 
ov?»*preeeptfi 1 tu\d prohibitions. j are not n s r<rd. Some have dtgLtiugui&U- 

Nor is » profession of religion, nor sin- ’ ed it fc into drerotiv e, \ inual, and actual 
ccritv, nor good works' at ail the ground’ 1. l)oi ivt ; u , is <hd\ eternal purpose 
‘ of pur acceptance with God, h »r all our jus'dt\ s'niu.rs in time b\ Jesus f brist, 

. righteousness js iiilnerfc»*r, and mu»t ,! — '• Milan! justification has u w iVr- 
therefoie be entijely excluded. /h |j «-m.e to tin* sutnfaotion made In ( hrivt- 
grace, saidi the apostle, yr arc ] — h Art ml, is wiiejt we art- eii tbhsi to 

}\t>t fjf vjorkuylrxt tutu irrmi #iy,nl<i b'ju:}., ! Oeliev e in Christ, and by faith are united 
Kph. ii. ft, y. Ht sides, die \\ «>rks u( sai-r- j] in him. ( )lh« rs say k is <7fT^«/,berans(* 
lificatioii and jiiMiheatioa are two'di*.-:' h'spmpo^ respecting it was in m rver- 
4 finct things; the one is a work of grace j! lasting: and that, as the Almighty view* 
witluuiv.cn; the other an act ot grace j eti ln.s peoph in Ch.rist, they were, ot' 
lor or towards men; the cue is impc r- ]j n iw ijiieure, instined in his sight, But 
. lect, the other complete; tie* one r im-; it aj)pear> to me, that the pnmaple^ea 
ed on gradually, five other dene ;d om e. | which the; advocates for tlo.^ ooc.'rim; 
See Saxcjific.a'iion’. . jl ine.e proa eded is wrong. Thu) have 

If, then, wo cannot possibly be ju sthied '] ‘’oidf^iiided the design writ the e/ec;v- 
by any of our own jKijformances, in-r hr i| bon ; iur if 0.is diATiiietiou hi. not kt }A 
faith itself, nr^* n by the graces of up. the iitmott pel pli:\'ty will f«*31>»w the ■ 
the Holy Spirit, where then shall we; consideration of eu'ry subject which 
find a righteousness by which vw. r..in | : flares to the deem f.lthxl; nor shall 
be justified? The Scripture fnmishes us if \w !jc able to fonn any char ideas of 
■with an ausSver — “ By Jesus Christ all, hi 1 - moral novel ament' whatcAer. 'i'o 
that believe are justified fn m i all tilings i v",;o one d» es, liiat the » lernat will of 
from which they nu.Jtl uor be justilicd ;< G: d *e> ioMitv me « i*> 1 1 »- jusriticalien of 
by the. law of Moses,” Arts iMii. ;>rt, Ihh 4 ii. m, is not* to the p.r ^ v,,. ; ; toy, upon 
*‘He was deiiv ered for our oflences, uial i] da same ground, v uc.c'it as well say 
raised again for ou vju&flficattctn*' Uom. •! 1 1.** 1 . die (.tern *i sul of God to convert 
iv. 2J, “Being justified bv his blood, 5 -c-d gh.r’tfv hi* n* • pm is the. read 
we shall lie saved iVom wrath througli : vcj mu and > . , Jn , 'ii.<‘atiun of tlnun. Tn»l 
liim,” Horn. v. y. The spotless cbedi-:] it vv >.* et^maJU' dvtermined that tin. re 
(aiee, therefore, the bitter sufferings,, should be a people who should be.lvwe 
and tlie accursed death of our heavenly ; iu Christ, and that his righteous:* sj 
S^ irety, constitute that very righteous- 1 jIuhiIcI lie. imputed to them, is not t ) Ic 
ness by wjiieb sinners art* ‘justified be* 1 disputed ; but to say that these things 
fore God. That this righteousness is jj wire rcallv done uutu eternity (v*,ji all 
imputed to us, and that we are not jus-lj must mv if we iieil.w. eternal jnsti- 
titied by a personal righteousness, ap- j hcat'a.t;,) tin’s would i#* abainxl. It is 
pc-tU'S from the Scripture, with superior i nioic consistent to b'diese, that Clod 
evidence. ft By the obedience of omri from clc imty laid the plan of justifica-'' 

■ sliall many be made vigldeous/’ Uom. i lion; Dial this plan was exec nted by the 

J9. “ ile hath made him to be sin i ille^ai death of Christ; and tlw-t the 
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; *iid «nji>y0^#l\cn.wc are regenerated* ’remote : T<w^U]fc;fr** 

$6 thatW^trixansav ot h&s 1 any' rest- dencis^rtcV ohed&rtW&Mn *i/iy 2 .‘ ft* 



.penftfcv'Us.fo this hfrvounl tfrkt^whfcK \»f wfoiclfcou* wicr&bfe martyr^ ^lbned; rp* f , 
to e^nt*i f Cor. iii. 22 W&. Tctfcd with and scaled itftfrtfttf Hjjfonu ; and Wbi^hv 
<*jod> ltcrtn. Access tdGori as the ctoehof ISng&icl obse.t’V'effi iara. 

/ M. ...M iliVl- :*! .m j . -A- .-. Jr„A*VI.. ..wA' r..'li ^5ft?r 


■ state, 2 'rim, f. V2.-^7. finally, cUut 
-'salvation, Rom. \ Hi. 30. Rom.-v. 16. ' 


nft& Mlnfyn Letters: Wittier** 


mil i a doctrine which is founded upon Ji to which l am iodebtfed.;for grout part, 
the sacred- Sdf'iptmrs; and which* so ;i of the above qrttdie,: u ' / ' 

far from, leading to licentiousness; asjj - W; “ .* \ .' \7 


t* . ' i . 
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ICEITHIAISS, a party which, sepa- dosed u little 1 of thefilirigs of St.Petfer** 

: rated from the Qm&era in Pennsylvu- ! cCiairi, kept with such devotion at Rpine;, 
:>nia,in the year )d91. They were head - | aM that these keys Were worn in the . 
ed by the famous George Keith, from bosom, ns .being', supposed to contain 
; whom they- derived their rani 6. Thpse^ some wonderful virtue^! Such has been . 
wha persisted in’ their stna ration* after the superstition *>Fprist .fee's ! ! 
theiri^adei' deserted them, practised,' ElKtv Sff.SSfbNS, the name of it, 
baptism;* and received the lord’s sup-; petty ccck^iahtj cal judicatory in Scnt- 
per/ Thfe; party were also , called || land. Each parish according to its cx~ 
Quaker* Baptiste, because they retain- j! tent divided, into several particular 
r ed thp'limgiiage/ dress, and' manner of ji districts, everyone of which has its <nvn-, 
the Quaker^" * u f \ j; elder and deacdhstoOyOrsee it. A con- 

K EVS,. /!fwr of the, a term made, j sfetoty of the mini‘stcrs H eldcr^ and <lc;v> 
mfc of in rdfcjtaShcc' to ecclesiastical ju*. cons of a parish 'form a kirk session, 
ri&tictfaii deupthv ; the power of cx- These meet once a week, the. minister 
communicating /and absolving. Tlue being , then* moderator, but without p 
Homtfhists shy thpf dhfe^bpe has ’ the negative v pice,. It regulates matters re-. 

■ patter, of the" fi'eys, gmd cun opefc and latere to public worship, elections* cate- 
■shut parade a rive' pleases ; gnmndli.}; oolVising, visitations &c. It judges in 
; tVir opinion wtRtft expression of *. f matters of less Scandal; but greater* as 
y Christ n> Pt Uv-^ffl will give thve tli-.* ii autoll^y* arc left jto'the presbytery* find 

- key?: of tin* kingdom of lu-avcn/bMatt. ;, itt.-afl cases ah appeal lies from it: to the 
; xvu 19. Biit/*vtdy 'utic must ^ceHh^t !{ presbv tery%—KJrk sessions have iike- 

.flds is .m absolute penWion /> c * Scrip- 1! wia& the- care: ot the poor, ?ynd poorfg- 

- ‘>^;.i‘oi* tiu* hey« ot$\f kiiigdom of.' . S?ee VfihHBYTKHiAKs*' 

hearth mast protiubV refer to tl?e GW (j ' cjvil behaviour; fhvonr- 

- p^^spwhtwnj'and ddnole thc pf » vy^ : 11 i ent ; or/a. ct;ast ant ■ ancl huhi- 

“An^^U’h^ity W eteev wtBjEbV mmStcriftaai: practice ^^neiiclly offices aiid W* 
to:;pre^feWf-he Gpspel, anniitijlster tiiqfitieybmi acjkmi/ S^feU.HA^ixy, Ge*»-:‘ 
sner^ujemts; and' exercise gorcrume-ht; E tlVneAIs 1 . - , ;' r l- 

-thatiM-maybe admitted to or ex-f KMPPERD(>T a denoinjna- ■ 
auderu mint the,cburch, as is prpper.itiod in the 10th Oeuturv ; so, called froni' 
Seo - ' iBcrtrand, KhippertloluiiJ* who taught. 

In St Orc^nV \ya rcaji, that it was^S that the nghie^, before the day of 
the custom, tor the "popes to ' send a S judgment' slmll have a monarchy on . ■ 
/goldcj) key to princes, wherein- they. in- jj earth, and the wicked be destroyed- ‘ 
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that men are nnt justified by their faith 
in Christ Jesus ; that there is no origi- 
nal %in ; that infants ought not to he 
baptized, and that immersion is the only 
mode Cf baptism ; that every one has 
authoritKto preach and administer the 
sacrament^: that men are not obliged 
to pay respefct to magistrates ; that all 
things ougnt to ue in common, and that 
it is lawful to marrv many wives. 

KNOWLEDGE is defined by Mr. 
Locke to be the perception of the con- 
nexion and agreement, or disagreement 
and repugnancy of our ideas. It also 
denotes learnings or the improvement of* 
our faculties by r Aiding ; experience, or [ 
the acquiring new ideas or truths, bv 
seeing a variety of objects, and making ;! 
observations upon them in our owi^jj 
minds. No man, says the admirable jj 
Dr. Watts, is obliged to learn and know !| 
every thing ; this can neither be sought ,1 
nor required, for it is utterly impossible: ! 
yet all persons are under some obliga- ; 
tion to improve their own understand-* 
ing, otherwise it will he ,a barren desert, 1 
or a forest overgrown with weeds ami . 
brambles. Universal ignorance, or infi- > 
nite error, will overspread the mind ; 
which is utterly neglected and lies withV 
out any cultivation. The following nilesj' 
therefore, should he attended to For tliel, 
improvement of knowledge. 1. Deeply*, 
possess your mind with the vast im- 
portance of a good judgment, and tin. 
rich and inestimable advantage of right 
reasoning. — 2. Consider the weaknesses, 
failings, and mistakes of human nature 
in general. — 3. lfe not satisfied with a 
slight \icw of tilings hut to take a wide 
surycy now and then of the vast qud uii- 
ljmitc’d regions of leaniqitf, the variety 
of questions and difficulties belongin 
every science. — •!-. Presume not 
much upon a bright genius a read* wit, ; 
and good parts ; for this, v\ itlumt study, I 
will never make a man of knowledge. — ' 
.5. Do not imagine that large and l.iho- , 
rious reading, and a strong memory, 
can denominate you truly wise, without ! 
meditation and studious thought. — 6. He 
not so weak as to imagine that a life of : 
learning is a life of laziness. — 7. Let the 
hope of new discoveries, ns well as 1 
tlie satisfaction and pleasure of known 
truths, animate vour daily industry. — H. ' 
Do not hover always on the surface of; 
things, nor take up suddenly with mere j. 
appearances. — 9. Once a day, especially 
in the early years of life and study, rail ,! 
yourselves to an account what new ideas I 
you have gained. — 10. Maintain a con- ! 
stant watch, at all times, against a dog- ij 
matical spirit. — 11. He humble and enu- jj 
rageous enough to retract any mistake, j| 


and confess an error. — 13. Beware of a 
fanciful temper of mind, and a humorous 
conduct. — IS. Have a care of trifling 
with things important and momentous, 
or of sporting with things awful and 
sacred. — 14. Ever maintain a virtuous 
and pious frame of spirit. — 15. Watch 
against the pride of your own reason, 
and a vain conceit of your own intellec- 
tual powers, with the neglect of divine 
aid and blessing. — 16. Offer up, there- 
fore, your daily requests to God, the 
Father of Lights, that he would bless 
all your attempts and labours in reading, 
study, and conversation. Watt* on the 
Mind, chap, i.; Dr. John Edwards'* 
Uncertainty, Deficiency , and Corrup- 
tion of /hi man Knowledge; Reid's 
Intellectual Powers of Man ; Stcnnett's 
Sermon on dct$ xxvi. 24, 25. 

KNOWLEDGE OF GOD is often 
taken for the fear of^God and the whole 
of religion. There is, indeed, a specu- 
lative knowledge, which consists only in 
the belief of his existence, and the ac- 
knowledgment of his perfections, hut 
has nwinfluencc on the heart and con- 
duct. A spiritual saving knowledge 
consists in veneration for the Divine 
Being, Psal. lxxxix. 7.' love to him as 
an object of beauty and goodness, Tech, 
ix. 17. humble confidence in his mercy 
and promise, Psal. ix. 10. and sincere, 
uniform, and persevering ohbdicncc to 
his word, 1 Aolin ii. 3. It may farther be 
considered as a knowledge of God, the 
Father; of his love, faithfulness, power, 
&c. Of the Son, as it relates to the 
dignity of his nature, 1 John v. 20. tlLe 
suitability of his offices, Hcb. ix. the 
perfection of his work, Psalm lxviii. 18. 
the brightness of his example. Acts x. 

and the prcfcticncv of his intcrccs- 
lion, Ileb. vii. 25. Of the Holy Ghost, as 
equal with the Father and the Son ; of 
1 ' icy as enlightener and comforter ; 
as also in his work of witnessing, suncti 
tV ing t and directing his people, John xv, 
xv i. 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18. John iii. 5, 6. Rom. 
v iii. 16. This knowledge mav be con- 
sidered as experimental, 2 Tim. i. 12, 
fiducial. Job xiii. 15, Hi. affectionate, 1 
Joins iii. 19. influential, Ps. ix. 10. Matt, 
v. 16. humiliating. Isa. vi. Job xlii. 5, 6. 
satisfying, Psal. xxxvi. 7. Prov. iii. 17. 
and superior to all other knowledge, 
Phil, iii- 8. The advantages of religious 
knowledge are every way great. It 
forms the basis of true honour and feli- 
city. “ Not all the lustre of a noble 
birth, not all the influence of wealth, not 
all the pomp of titles, not all the splen- 
dour of*power, can give dignity to the 
soul that is destitute of inward improve- 
ment. Bv this wc are allied to aiivels, 
O o ' 
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and are capable of rising for ever in the '( to endless bliss, so it will survive that 
scale of being. Such is its inherent mighty day when all worldly literature 
worth, that it hath always been repre- and accomplishments shall forever 
sehted under the most pleasing images. | cease. At that solemn period, m which 
In particular, it hath been compared to jl fhe records and registers of ufvn shall 
light, the most valuable ancl reviving j| be destroyed, the systemsiof human 
part of nature’s works, and to that glo- |i policy be dissolved, and yne grandest 
rious luminaiy which is the most beau- ' works of genius die, the 1 
tiful and transporting object our eyes is spiritual and heavenly shall not only 
behold. If we entertain any doubts eon- subsist, but be increased to an extent 
cerning the intrinsic value of religious that human nature cannot in this life ad- 
knowlcrlgc, let us look aroi ' ’ m it. Our views of things, at present, are 

wc shall foe convinced how c obscure, imperfect, partial, and liable to 

is to be acquainted with God, with [error; but when we arrive to the realms 
spiritual, with eternal things. Observe [of everlasting light^ the clouds that 
the difference between a cultivated and | shadowed our understanding will be 
a barren country. While the former is j removed ; wc shall behold with amaz- 
a lovely, cheerful, and delightful sight, ling clearness the attributes, ways, and 
the other administers a spectacle ol §works of (rod ; shall perceive more dis- 
honor. There is an equal dinerenje be- ! tinctly the design of Ids dispensations^ 
tween the nation** among whom the 'i shall trace with rapture the wonders of 
principles of piety pre\ nil, and the na- j nature and grace, and become ucquaint- 
tions that are owrnin with idolatry, su- r ed with a t lion sand glorious objects, of 
perstition, and error. Knowledge, also, ij a wliich the imagination can as* vet have 
is of great importance to our personal j|*no conception.” 

and private felicity : it furnishes a plea- jj Jn oi\ler to increase in the knowledge 
Mire that cannot be met with in the pos- 1 f God, there must be dependence on 
session of inferior enjoyments; a fine Him from whom all light proceeds, 
entertainment, which adds a relish to buncs i. (5. attention to his revealed 
prosperity, and alleviates the hour of v ill, John v. 39. a watchful spirit against 
distress. It throws a lustre upon great- (corrupt affections, Luke xxi, 34. a hum 
ness, and reflects an honour upon pover- .ble* frame of mind, l\s. xxv. 9. frequent 
ty. Knowledge will also instruct us how Meditation, Fs. civ. 34. a persevering 
to applj^ our several talents for the design for conformity to the divine 
benefit of mankind. It willtnnkc us ca- image, IIos. \i. 3. Charlock's Works, 
pahl c of ad\ ising and regulating others. iol. ii. p. 331; Sauna's Scr in. vol. i. 
lienee wc may become the lights of the |i scr. 1 ; Gill's Body of J)iv. vol. iii. p. 
world, and diffuse those beneficent beams I'J. oct. ; Tillotsofs * Scrm. scr. llJ; 
around us, which shall shine on benight- , Waifs'* 1 forks, vol. i. ser. 45 ; Hall's 
ed travellers, and discover the path of ■ Sermoi. thr Advan tagrs of Know - 
rectitude and bliss. This knowledge, ■ ledge H) tJir Lower Classes. * 
also, tends to destroy Jjigotry and on- ( KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. See 
tlnisiasm. To this wt are indebted for ■ Omni sc. u xc:k. * # 

the important change which hath been j KOKAN, or Alconan, the Scrip- 
made since the beginning of the refer- '■ ture or lhhle of the Mahometans, eon- 
mation. To this we arc indebted for llu , taming the revelations and doctrines of 
general cultivation and refinement of the !. their protended ]>rophet. 
understandings of men. It is owing to |; 1. Korun , division of the. The Ko- 

this state that even arbitrary goven ran is divided into one hundred and four- 
ments seem m have lost something «-f teen larger portions of \ cry unequal 
their original r-rocitv. and that there is length, which we call chafitrrs , but thr; 
source of improvement in Europe widen Arabians Sowar, in the singular Sura ; 
will, wc hone, in future times, sheil the a word rarely used on any other occa- 
most delightful influences ft:.- .society, sion, and properly signifying a row, or 
and unite its members in h ,rmony. a regular series ; as a course of bricks 
peace, and love. Hut the advantages of , m building, or a rank of soldiers in an 
knowledge are. still eater, for it points arm », and is the same in use and im- 
out to us an eternal felicity. The seve- ; mat with the Sura, or Tora, of the 
ral branches of human science are in- i Jews; who also call the fifty three sec- 
tended only to bless and adorn our pro j tions of the l\ntateuch Seda run, a word 
sent existence ; but religious knowledge ;i of the same signification. These chap- 
bids us provide for an immortoj being, j! tors are not, in the manuscript copies, 
sets the path of salvation before* us, and distinguished by their numerical order, 
our inseparable companion in the j but by particular titles, which are ta- 
road to glory. As it instructs in the way i ken sometimes from a peculiar subject . 
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treated of, or person mentioned therein ; || and distinguishing characteristic of their 
usually from the first word of note, || religion, it being counted a sort of im- 
cxactlv in the same manner as the Jews | piety to omit it. The Jews, ami eastern 
• have named their Seda rim , though tlic Christians, for the same purpose, make 
word from winch some chapter* ah* | use of similar forms. But Mahomet 
denominated he very distant towards pmh..bly took this foftn from the Fer- 
tile middle?- or mrhaps the end, of the j siau Magi, who begun their books in 
chapter; wW.h seems ridiculous. But these words, Britain Yvzdam hak - 
the occasion of this appears to ha\e shaish gber (Iuclar ; that is, In the vuim* 
been, that the \erse or passage wherein of the moU merciful jus/ (ion. There 
such word occurs was, in point of time, are twenty -nine chapters of the Koran 
if wealed and committed 10 writing be- j which ha\e this peculiarity, that they 
fore the other verses of the same chap- j begin v/ith certain letters of the alpha- 
ter which precede it in order; and thy bet, some with single ones, others with 
title being to tini chapter before it was j more. These letters the Mahometans 
completed, or the passages reduced to ! believe to be the peculiar marks of the 
their present order, the \ er.se from! Koran, and to conca al several profound 
whence swell title was taken did not mysteries; the certain understanding 
i always happen to begin the chaptef. of which, the more intelligent confess. 
Some chapters have two or more titles, has not been communicated to any 
occasioned by the difference of the co- mortal, their prophet only excepted’: 
pies. Some of them being pretended i notwithstanding v^idi, some take the 
to have been revealed at Mecca, and liberty of guessing at their meaning by 
others *at Medina, the noting this dif- i that species of cabala cdk d by the 
terenre makes a part of the t ille. Kv cry ! Jews A'orarikon. 

chapter is divided into smaller portions, j 2. Koran, gi uvral design of the. The 
of very unequal length also, which we | general design of the Koran was to unite 
customarilv c.ill ver rs ; but the Ara- '| the professors ef the three di. 'limit n*- 
bic wan’d is ,‘iuut, ibe same with the !| ligions, then followed in the populous 
Hebrew Oloth, and signifies sterns «V ij country of Arabia, (who, fur the most 
wohifcrs; such as the secrets of G<v|, !( jr.iit, wandered without guides, the far 
his attributes, works, judgments, uiul J greater number being idolaters and the 
nrdinajin 1 livered in those verses; j rest Jews and Christians, mostly ot er 
many of \vh ; rh have their particular (mucous opinion,) in the know ledge and 
titles, also, imposed in the same manner j worship o# one Clod, under the sanction 
as those ot the chapters. Besides these II of certain laws and ceremonies, partly 
unequal divisions, the Mahometans !l of ancient, and partlyofiimclinstitti- 
liavc also divided their Kor.yi into sixtv (I lion, enforced b\ the consideration ot 
equal portions, which thevcall shnuh, '| rewards anil punishments both temporal 
in the sipgnlar Ihzb, each Mihdiv i(h*d :i and denial; and to bring them all to 
into four equal parts; wjjirli isdikewise ;| the obedience of M t'lomet, as the pro- 
an imitation of the Jt*ws, who have n phet and ambassador of Cod; who, 
an ancient diviyin of their Mislmn into jj after the repealed admonilions, pr«,~ 
sixty portions, called Musstrioih. But i| nnses, and threats of former ages, was 
the Koran is more usually divided into f sdit at last to establish and propagate 
thirty sections only, named .Ijaza, from h (ini’s religion on earth ; and to be ac- 
the singular Jo t, each of twice the !i kuowledged chief pnnliir in spiritual 
.v-iig-th of the former, and in like man- ii nutters, as well as supreme prince i 
nor subdiv ided into four parts. These jl tea.. The gn.at doctrine, then, 

divisions am lor tiie use of the readers of tin* Koran is the unity of God, to 
of the Koran in the royal temples, or in I restore which, Mahomet pretended, 
the adjoining i Impels where the cm - 1 was the chief c;;:! Ins mission; it 
pfi-ors and great men arc interred ; of being laid down b*' him as a fundameii- 
wliom there are thirty belonging to .| tal trut Th.it there never was, nor 

"cut ( an !)•'*, more than one true orth 
dox religion : that, though the partia 
lav laws or ceremonies arc* only tem- 

_ g _... jiorary and subject to alteration, accord - 

except only the ninth, is prefixed the I mg to’ the divine direction; yet the sub- 
following solemn form, l»v the Mahome- I stance of it, being eternal truth, is not 
tans, called the Bismallah — "Jn the jl liable to change, lmt continues immuta- 
name of the most merciful God Jl bl\ tljc same; and that, whenever tliis 
which form thev constantly place at !| religion became neglected or corrupted 
the beginning of all their books and j! in essentials, God had the goodness to 
writings in general, as a peculiar mark il rc-ir.fumi and rc -admonish mankind 


every ciiapel, and eacli reads Ins sec- 
lion every day; so that the whole Koran ; 
is read over once a dav. Next after j 
the title, at the name of everv chanter i 
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thereof by several prophets, nt whom 
Moses and Jesus were the most distin- 
guished, till the appearance of Ma- 
homet, who is their seal, and no other 
to be expected after him. The more 
effectually to engage people to hearken 
to him, great part of the Koran is em- 
ployed in relating examples of dread- 
ful punishments formerly inflicted by 
God on those who rejected and abused 
his messengers; several of which stories, 
or some circumstances of them, arc ta- 
ken from the Old and New Testaments, 
but many more from the apocryphal 
books and traditions of the Jews and 
Christians of those ages, set up in the 
Koran as truths, in opposition to the. 
Scriptures, which the Jews and Chris- 
tians are charged with having altered ; 
and, indeed, few or none of the relations 
of circumstances in the Koran were in- 
vented by Mahnmcc, as is generally 
supposed; it being ea.-y to trace the 
greatest part of them much higher, as 
the rest might la*, were more of these 
books extant, and were it worth while 
to make the inquiry. The rest (if the 
Alcoran is taken up in prescribing ne- 
cessary laws and directions, frequent 
admonitions to moral and di\ ine \ irtnes, 
the worship and reverence of the Su- 
preme Being, and resignation to his 
will. One of their most learned com- 
mentators (listinguishes the contents of 
the Alcoran into allegorical aiid literal : 
under the former are comprehended all 
tlie obscure, parabolical, and enigmati- 
cal passages, with such laws ns are re- 
pealed or abrogated ; the latter, such as 
are clear, and in full force. The most 
excellent moral in the whole Alcoran, 
interpreters say, is that in the chapter 
Ml alruf v iz. “ Show mercy, do good to 
all, and dispute not with the ignorant 
or, as Mr. Sale renders it, Use indul- 
gence, command that which is just, and 
withdraw far from the ignorant. Ma- 
homet, according to the authors of tie 
Krsclmf, having begged of the angt 1 
Gabriel a more ample explication »>* 
th:s passage, received it in the follow 
ing terms: “Seek him who turns the* 
out, give to him who takes icom thee, 
pardon him who injures tliee ;'Tor God 
will have you plant in your souls the 
roots of his chief perfections.” It is 
easy 10 see that tins commentary is 
borrowed from the Gospel, in reality, 
the necessity of forgiving ciUunies, 
though frequently inculcated in the VI- 
ooran, is of a later date among the Ma- 
hometans, than among the Ghrif'.iais; 
among those later than among the 
heathens; and to be traced originally 
'among the Jews# (See lixodus, xx.uii. 


4, 5.) Hut it matters not so much who 
]| had it first as who observes k Itfst. 
| The caliph Hassan, son of Hali, being 
i at .table, a slave let fall a dish of, meat 
! recking Hot, which scalded him/everc- 
! ly. The slave fell on his knees, Yell e a rs- 
i iiig these words of the Alcog^h ; “ Para- 
I disc is for those who restrain their an- 
: ger.” “I am not angrv with thee,” 
! answered the caliph. “ And for those 
! who forgive offences against them,” 
! continues the 'slave, “I forgive thee 
thine,” replies the caliph. “ But, above 
1 aU, for those who return good for evil,” 
. adds the slave. “ I set tliee at liberty,” 
| rejoined the caliph; “and I give tliee 
' ten dinars.” There are also a great 
■ number of occasional passages in the 
; Alcoran relating only to particular 
emergencies. For this" advantage Ma- 
homet lnid, by his piecemeal method 
of receiving and* delivering his revela- 
tions, that, whenever he happened to 
he peiplexed with any tiling, he had a 
certain resource in some new morsel of 
revelation. It was an admirable con- 
trivance to bring down the whole Al- 
coran only to the lowest heaven, not U 
earth ; sinco, had the whole been pub- 
lished at once, innumerable objections 
vfoiilcl have been made, which it would 
J Ivjlvc been impossible for him to have 
j solved ; but as he receiv ed it by parcels, 
as God saw fit they should be published 
,| for the conversion and instruction of 
I the people, he had a sure way to an- 
■|swcrall emergencies, and to extricate 
| himself with honour from any difficulty 
: which might occur. 

I S. Korun, history of the. At is the 
! common npinhn, that Mahomet, as- 
sisted bv one Sergius, a monk, compo- 
, sed this book ; but the Mussulmans l>e- 
/ lieve it as an article of their faith, that 
| the prophet, who, they say, was an 
illiterate man, had no concern in indi- 
ting it; but that it was given him by 
1 God, who, to that end, made use of the 
j ministry of the angel Gabriel ; that, 
; ho w ; ever, it was communicated to him 
' by little and little, a verse at a turn , 

I and in different places, during the course, 
jof 23 years. — “And hence,” say they, 
i “ proceed that disorder and confusion 
.. .isible in the work;” which, in trudi, 
j arc so great, that all their doctors have 

never been able to adjust them ; for 
Mahomet, or rather his copyist, having 
i put all tlie loose erses promiscuou'dv 
: in a hook together, it was impossible 
j ever to retrieve the order wherein they 
j were delivered. These 23 years which 
! the angel employed in conveying the 
j Alcoran to Mahomet, are of wonderful 

II service to his followers; inasmuch as 
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they: furnish them with an answer to 
suer? as tax them with those glaring |[ 
.contradictions of which the book is full, j| 
and which they piously father upon Go<l 
himself ; 'alleging that, in the course of 
so long a time, lie repealed and altered 
several doctrines and precepts which jj 
the prophet had before received of him. ij 
M. D’llcrbelot thinks it probable, that 
when the heresies of the Ncstorians, 
Eut) chians, &c. had bean condemned | 
by oecumenical councils, many bishops, j 
priests, monks, &c. being driven int(^| 
the deserts of Arabia and Egypt, fur- jj 
nished the impostor with passages, and l 
crude ill-conceived doctrines, out of the | 
Scriptures ; and that it was hence that ! 
the Alcoran became so full of the wikb 
*md erroneous opinions of those here- 
tics. The Jews also, who were \ery 
numerous in Arabia, furnished mate- 
rials, for the Alcoran ; nor is it without 
some reason that they boast twche of 
their chief doctors to have been the 
authors of this work. The Mcor.m, . 

bile Mahomet lived, was unlv kept in !j 
loose sheets: his successor, Ahuheker, ' 
first collected them into a volume, and jj 
munitted the keeping of it to IIaphsa\ 
tl e widow of Mahomet, in order to be\| 
consulted as an original ; and there lie — >| 
ing a good deal <»!' div ersity between ,| 
the several copies already dispersed! 
throughout the provinces", Ottoman,: 
successor of Ahuheker, procured a 
great number of copies to be taken from ■ 
that of Ilaphsa, at the same jime sup- ! 
pressing all the others not con form able 1 
to the original. The chief differences . 
in the present copies of tips book con- ( 
sist in the points, which vteve not in use • 
m the time of M^lmmCt and his imme- 1 
diate successors ; blit were added since, i 
to ascertain the reading, after the ex- ! 
ample of the Massoretes, who added . 
the like points to the Hebrew texts of i 
Scripture. There arc seven principal 1 
editions of the Alcoran, two at Medina, I 
one at Mecca, one at Cuffi, one at Has- | 
sora, one in Sv ria, and the common, or 
v ulgate edition. The first contains 6000 
verses, the others surpassing this num- 
ber by 200 or 236 v erses ; but the num- 
ber of words and letters is the same in 
viz. 777539 word<, and 323,ni5 
letters. The number of commentaries 
on the Alcoran is so large, that the 
bare titles would make a huge volume. \ 
lien Oschair has written the history of 1 
them, entitled, Tankh Hen Oac/iair. j 
The principal among them are, Reid- j 
haori, Thaalehi, Zamalchschari, and j 
Kacai. The Mahometans have a posi- 1 
.*ivc theology built on the Alcoran and I 
Irulitinij, as well <is a scholastic:’! one I 


built on reason. They have likev 

their casuists, and a kind of canon law, 
wherein they distinguish between what 
is of divine and what of positive right. 
They have their beneficiaries, too, 
chaplains, almoners, and canons, who 
read a chapter every clay out of the 
Alcoran in tlicir mosques, and have; pre- 
bends annexed to their office. The ha- 
til) of the mosque is what we call the 
parson of the parish ; and the acheiks are 
the preachers, who take their texts out 
of the Alcoran. 

4. Karan , Mahometan faith concern - 
in if. It is tiie general belief among the 
Mahometans that the Koran is of divine 
original ; nay, that it is eternal and un- 
created ; remaining, as some express 
it, in the very essence of God : and the 
first transcript has been from ever- 
lasting, by God’s tltronc, written on a 
table of vast bigness, called the fire- 
•served table, in which are also recorded 
the divine decrees, past and future ; 
that a copy from this table, in one vo- 
lume upon paper, was by the ministry 
of the angel Gabriel sent down to the 
lowest heaven, in the month of Rama- 
dan, on the night of flower, from whence 
Gabriel revealed it to Mahomet in par- 
cels, some at Mecca, and some at Me- 
dina, at different times, during.the space 
of twenty-three years, as the exigency 
of affairs required; giving him, however, 
I the consolation to show him the whole 
(which they tell 11 s was bound in silk, 
and adorned with gold and precious 
stones of paradise) once a year; but in 
the last year of his life he had the fa- 
j vour to see it twice. They say, that 
I only ten chapters were delivered entire, 

| the rest being revealed piecemeal, and 
I written down from time to time by the. 
i prophet’s amanuensis, in such a part of 
j such and such a chapter, till they were 
; completed, according to the directions 
! of the angel. The first parcel that was 
•revealed is generally agreed to have 
been the first five verses of the ninety - 
sixth chapter. In fine, the book of the 
Alcoran is held in the highest esteem 
and reverqpce among the Mussulmans. 
They dare not so much as touch the 
Alcoran without being first washed, or 
legally purified ; to prevent which an 
inscription is put on the cover or label, 

, — Let none touch but they nvho arc clean. 

| It is read with great care and respect, 
being never held below the girdle. 
They swear by it ; take omens from it 
on all weighty occasions ; carry it with 
them to war; write sentences of it on 
tlicir banners; adorn it with gold and 
precious stones ; and knowingly not 
buffer it to be in the possession of any 
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of a difle rent religion. Some say that [] the adherents of Mahomet, an/ ic 
it is punishable even with death, in :i ji whom the Koran was addressed, few, 
Christian, to touch it ; others that probably, were able to pass a very ac- 
the veneration of the Mussuhmuis , curate judgment on the propriety of the 
lewis them to condemn the translating j, sentinlents, or on the heautv of the (lic- 


it into any other langua ge, as a profa- 
nation: hut these seem to he ev ite- 
rations. The Mahometans hate taken 
care to ha\c their Scripture transla- 
ted into the Persian, the Javan, the 
Malayan, and other languages; though, 
out of respect to the original, these ver- 
sions are generally, if not always, inter- 
lineated. 

Koran, success of the , accounted 
for. Tlu* author of the “View of 
'Christianity and Mahometanism” ob- 
serves, that, “by the advocates of Ma- 
hometanism, the Ivor m has nlwav been 
held forth as the greatest t.f miraile.-., 
and equally sUipeiftinns with the act of 
raising the dead. The miracles of Mo- 
ses and Jesus, tliev sav, were transient 
and tempor iry : but that of the Koran is 
permanent and prrp* tual, and therefore 
tar suipassetl all the miraculous events 
of preceding ages We will not detract 
from the real merits of the Koran ; we i 
aiimv it to he generally cleg mt and 
often sublime; but at the same time 
we reject with disdain iN arrogant pre- : 
tcnce to am- tiling supernatural, all the 
real excellence of the work # bcing easily 
vcferai)le to natural and visible causes. 
In the language of Arabia, a language 
extremely loved and diligently cultiva- 
ted by the people to whom it was ver- 
nacular, Mahomet found advantages 
wlih'h were never enjoyed bv am for- 
mer or succeeding impostor, ft ivfpiires 
not the eve of a philosopher to discover 
in every soil and coimlvy a principle of 
national pride: and if we look back for 
many ages on the history of the Aim - 1 
bians, we >hall easily perceive that pride . 
among them invariably to have consist - 1 
cd in the knowledge and improvenv nt: 
of their natn «* language. The Aral.,*,) 
which ho been justly esteemed tic] 
i.io*»t copious of the eastern tongue : 
winch had existed from the rctnoiisl | 
antiquity, wiiich had been e;nbellislied | 
by numberless poets, and reliin'd bv the 1 
constant exercise of the natives, was the 
most sue cssful iii. tnimcrit wliicli Ma- . 
hornet employed in planting lus new re-, 
liginn among them. Admirably adapted !| 
hv Its unrivalled harmony, and by its 
i adless variety, to add painting to, ex- 
pression, and 'to pursue the imagination ! 
m its unbounded flight, it hec.in^ in the 
hands of Mahomet an irreslstiole charm ! 
to blind the judgment and to captivate I 
the fanev of hU followers. Of that de- j 
M.ription of men who first composed [j 


! tion: but all could judge oj; the military 
abilities of their leader; and in the 
j midst of their admiration, it is not difli- 
I- cult to conceive that they would ascribe 
| to his compositions every imaginary 
, beauty of inspired language. The sliep- 
I, herd and the soldier, though awake to 
lathe charms of those wild but beautiful 
(j ( (impositions in which were celebrated 
.‘ their favourite occupations of love 01 
!i war, were yet little al>le to criticise anv 
: other works than those which were ad- 
I^lressed to their imagination or tlieii; 

! heart. To abstract reasonings on the 
attributes and the dispensations of the 
1 Deitv, to the comparative excellencies 
1 of rival religions, to the consistency of 
■anv one religious system in all 'its parts, 
and to the force of its various prouls, 

' tin v were quite inattentive. In mum 
situation, the appearance of a work 
; which possessed something like w isdo » 
*uid consistence; which prescribed the 
(rules and illustrated the duties of lily ; 
((and vvnivh contained the principles of a 
jnew and comparatively sublime theo- 
logy, independently of its real and per- 
manent merit, was likely to excite their 
, astonishment, and to become the stan- 
_■ dard of future composition. In the first 
p< nods cf the literature of every conn 
' trv, something of this kind has happen - 
r e.l. The father of Grecian pot trv v**i v 
. oljvi'Mislv influenced the tas^p and inn 
1 tat ion of his country, 'l'he modern na 
1 tions of Kuropc qll possess some original 
author, who. rising fiynn the darknes-. 
i of former ages, lias begun the career «>t 
‘composition, and tinctuivd with Hit* 
character of his own imagination the 
I stream which has flowed (h rough his 
posterity. But the prophet of Arabia 
j nad in this respect advantages peculsir 
! to himself. His compositions wciv not 
to his followers the works nt man, but 
t!u* genuine language of Heaven which 
had sent him. They were not confined, 
therefore, to thru admiration which is 
so liberally bestowed on the rurl'csl. 
productions of genius, or to that fond at- 
tachment with winch men every when 
reg ml die original compositions of their 
country ; hut v ith their admiration 
tliev blended then piety. To know and 
to feel the beauties of the Koran, was 
in some respect to share in the temper 
of heaven ; and he w ho was most affect- 
ed with admiration in the perusal of its 
beauties, seemed fitly the object of that 
mercy which had given it to ignorant 
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man. The 1 Koran, therefore, became 
TUfli rally and necessarily the standard 
of taste." With a language thus hallow- 
ed in their imaginations, they were t.oo 
well satisfied either to dispute its ele- 
gance, or improve its structure. In suc- 
ceeding ages, the additional sanction of 
antiquity or prescription, was given to 
those compositions which their fathers 
had admired; and while the belief of 
its divine original continues, that admi- 
ration which has thus become the test 
and the duty of the faithful, can neither 
be altered nor diminished. When, then- 
fore, we consider these peculiar advan- 
tages of the Koran, we nave no reason 
to he surprised at the admiration in 
which it is held. But, if descending to 
i a more minute investigation of it, Yfe 
consider its perpetual inconsistence and 
absurdity, we snail indeed have cause 
for astonishment at that weakness of 
humanity, which could ever have re~ 
reived" such compositions as the work 
of the Deity.” 

6. Koran, style ami merits of the , 
examined. “ The first praise of all the 
productions of genius (continues this 
author) is invention; that quality of tjie 
mind, which, by the extent and quic 
ness of its views, is canal du of tffc 
largest conceptions, and or forming new 
combinations of objects the most distant 
and unusual. But the Koran bears lit- 
tle impression of this transcendant rhn- j 
racter. Its materials are wholly bor- 
rowed from the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, from the Tahpudical le- 
gends and apocryphal gospt Is then cur- 
rent in tl\e east, and from the traditions j 
and fables which abounded in" Arabia. 
The materials collected from these se- 
veral sources aj*e here heaped together 
with perpetual and heedless repetition' 
without any settled principle or visible 
connection. When a great part of the 
life of Mahomet had been spent in pre- 
paratory meditation on the system he 
was about to establish, its chapters were 
dealt out slowly and separately during 
the long period of twenty-three \ ears. 
\ct, thus defective in its structure, and 
no less objectionable in its doctrines, was 
the work which Mahomet delivered to 
his followers as the oracles of God. 
The most prominent feature of the Ko- 
ran, that point of excellence in which 
the partiality of its admirers has ever 
delighted to view it* is the sublime no- 
tion it generally impresses of the nature j 
and attributes of God. If its author had 
really derived these just conceptions 
from the inspiration bf that Being whom 
they attempt to describe, thev would 
not have been surrounded, as they now j 


are on every side, with error and ab- 
surdity . But it might be easily proved, 
that whatever it justly defines of the 
divine attributes was borrowed from our 
Holy Scripture; whi&h even from its 
fin^t’ promulgation, but especially from 
the completion of the New Testament, 
lias extended the \ iews and enlightened 
the understandings of mankind : and 
thus furnished them with arms which 
have too often been effectually turned 
against itself by its ungenerous enemies. 
In this instance, particularly, the copy 
is far below the great original, both in 
the propriety of its images and the 
force of its descriptions.” 

7. Koran , the sublimity of the , con- 
trasted. “ Our Holy Scriptures are the 
only compositions that can enable the 
dim sight of mortality to penetrate into 
the in\ isihle world, and to behold a 
glimpse of the divine perfections. Ac- 
cordingly, when thev would represent 
to us the happiness of heaven, they de- 
scribe it, not by any thing minute and 
particular, Imt bv something general 
and great; something that, without de- 
scending to any determinate object, may ' 
at once by its beauty and immensity 
excite our wishes, and elevate our af- 
fections. Though in the prophetical 
and evangelical writings, the joys that 
shall attend us in a divine st;ate, are of- 
t ten mentioned with ardent admiration, 
j they are expressed rather by allusion 
than by similitude; rather by indefinite 
I and figurative terms, than by any thing 
| fixed and determinate. ‘Eye hath n> 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have cn 
tercel into the heart of man the things 
| which God hath prepared for them that 
j love him,* 1 /.'or. ii. What a rev ?- 
I rence and astonishment does this pas- 
sage excite in every hearer of taste and 
piety! What energy, and at the same 
time what simplicity in the expression ! 
How sublime, and at the same lime 
how obscure, is the imagery * Different 
was the conduct of Mahomet in his de- 
scriptions of hcav cn and paradise. Un- 
assisted by the necessaiy influence of 
virtuous intentions and divine inspin- 
tiou, he was neither desirous, nor imlci d 
able to ixall the minds of men to sub- 
lime conceptions, or to rational expec- 
tations. By attempting to explain wlut 
is inconceivable, to describe what is in- 
effable, ancl to materialize what in it- 
self is spiritual, lie absurdly and im- 
piously aimed to sensualize the purity 
of the divine essence. Thus he fabri- 
cated# a system of incoherence, a reli- 
gion of depravity, totally repugnant to 
the nature of that Being, who, as he 
pretended, was its object; but therefore 
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more likely to accord with the appe- || greater light ' *(), my God, take me not 
tites and conceptions of a corrupt and -j ;iw;iv in tin* midst of iny days; thy 
sensual age. That we may not appear • are throughout all generations. Of old 
to exalt our Scriptures thus far above J hast thou laid the foundation of the 
the Koran bv an unreasonable prefer- !j eaVth ; and the heavens are the work of 
cnee, we shall produce a part of the ( thy hands. They shall perish, but thou 
second chapter of the latter, which is shalt endure; yeii, all of them shall wax 
deservedly admired by tVm Mahonic- old like a garment ; as a vesture shalt 
tans, who - wear it engraved on their or- j thou change them, and they shall be 
naments, and recite it in their prayers. 1 changed, lint thou ait the same, and 
‘God ' there is no God but he ; the lie- i thv years shall haw no end.’ The Ko- 
ing, the self-subsisting; neither slumber , r:ui/ therefore, iiipon a fair examination, 
nor sleep seizeth him : to him belongeth ■ far from supporting its arrogant claim 
whatsoe\cr is in heaven, and on earth. tQ a supernatural work, sinks below the 
Who is he that can intercede with him le\el of many compositions confessedlv 
but through his good pleasure* He , of human original ; and still lower does 
knoweth that which is past, and that |' it f.il l in one estimation, when compared 
which is to come. His throne is extend- i, with that pure and perfect pattern 
ed over heaven and earth, and the pro v*hich we justly admire m the Scriptures 
servation of both is to him no burden.;! of truth. It is, therefore, abundantly 
lie is the high, the migl\t\.’ Su/r’ti ,, apparent, that no miracle was either 
Koran, vol. ii. p. 30. |To this description j externally performed for the support, 
who can refuse the praise of magnifi- ' or is internally involved in the composi- 
cence t Part of that magnificence, how- tion of the Mahometan re\ elation".” See 
ever, is to lie referred to that verse of j Sale' ft Koran ; Pridruu.v'n Lifr of I\Ia- 
the psalmist whence it was borrowed : , hornet ; WfatpH Srrmons at ftamfifon 
‘lie that keepeih Israel shall neither Lcctum; and article Mahomktan- 
slumber nor sice]),’ Psil. exxi. 4. Hut,, isw. 

if we compare it with that other pas- j' KT1STOLATR/E, a branch of the 
sage of the inspired psalmist, (Psal. cii., Monophvsites, which maintained that 
24 — 27.) all its boasted grandeur is at ; tile body of Christ before his rc&urrcc- 
once obscufcd, and lost in the blaze of a,' tipn was corruptible. 


L 


LABADISTS wore so called front [! is no subordination or distinction of rank 
their founder, John Labadie, a native of I in the tn'ie church ; that in reading the 
France. He was originaljv in the Uo- 'Scriptures greater, attention should be 
misli communion ; but leaving that, he ! paid to the internal inspiration of the 
became a member of the reformed Holy Spirit than to the words of the 
church, and performed with reputation | text ; that the observation of Sunday 
the ministerial functions in France, j was a matter of indifference; that the 
Switzerland, and Holland. He at length | contemplative life is a state of grace and 
erected a new community, which res id- « union with God, and the very height of 
ed successively at Middfchurg, in Zen perfection. 

land, Amsterdam, Hervorden, and ai m LAITY, the people as distinguished 
A Ilona, wheie he died about 16/4. At- ■ from the clergv. See Ci.ergy. 
ter his death, his followers removed ;j LAMA, OK AN1), a name given to 
their wandering camfaunitv to Wiewert, ;i the sovereign pontiff or high priest of 
in the district of North Holland, where jj the Thihetian Tartars who resides at 
it soon fell into oblivion. If we are toT ! \itoli, a vast palace on a mountain near 
judge of the Labadfcts by their own ac- the banks of nirampontcr, about seven 
count, they did not differ from the re- miles from Lahassa. The foot of this 
formed church so much in their tenets maintain is inhabited by twenty thousand 
and doctrines as in their manners and him as. nr priests, who have their sepa- 
rates of discipline; yet it seems that L i- rate apartments mind about the moun- 
badie had some strange notions. Among | tain, and according to their respective 
other tilings, he maintained that*. God 1 quality a^e placed nearer or at a great- 
might and aid, on certain occasions, de-i er distance from the sovereign pontiff', 
ceive men; that the faithful ought to He is not only worshipped l)y tlie ThU 
have «all things in common ; that there | bclians, but also is the great object of 
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adoration for the various tribes of lieu- ! Almost all nations of the east, except 
then Tartars who roam through the ! the Mahometans, believe the mctcn:fi~ 
vast tract of continent which stretches; suthom as the most important article 
from the banks of the YYolga to C’onVa, | of their faith ; especiajly the inhabitants 
on the sea of Japan. He is not onh the ,] of Thibet and Ava, the Pcguans, Siam- 
sovereign pontiff, the vicegerent of the |j esc, the greatest part of the Chinese 
Deity on earth, but the more remote .] and Japanese, and the Mongols . ami 
Tartars are said to absnlutel) regard ; Kalmucks, who changed the religion ot 
him as the Deity himself, and call him } Seliamanisni for the worship of the 
God, the everlasting Father of heaven . !j grand lama. According to the dortiine 
They believe him to be; immortal, and of this jnrtem/tsijchosis, the soul is always 
endowed with all knowledge and virtue. ! i in action, and never at rest; for no 
Every year they come up Irani diftertyit '| sooner does she leave her old liabita- 
paits’ to worship, and make rich oiler- ,j tion, than she enters a new one. The 
mgs at his shrine : c\ cn the eni]>eror of ■! dalni lama, being a divine person, can 
China, who is a manchon Tartar, does '! find no better lodging than the body of 
not fail in acknowledgments to him in his successor ; or the Foe, residing in' the 
his religious capacity ; and actually tyi- >j dalai kuna, which passes to his succes- 
tertams at a great expense, in the palace !j sor: and this being a god, to whom all 
of Pekin, an inferior lama, deputed as ! tilings are known, the dalai lama is 
his nuncio from Thibet. The grand ■' therefore acquainted with every thing 
lama, it has been said, is never to be |j which happened during his lesklcnce in 
seen lmt in a secret place of his palace, jj his funner lyxly. 

amidst a great number of lamps, sitting *| This religion is said to have been of 
cross-legged on a cushion, and decked j three thousand years standing; and 
all over with gold and precious stones, neither time nor the inihsenre of men, 
where at a distance the people prostrate | has had the power of shaking the au- 
themselvea before him, it not being law- j' thoritv of the grand lama. This then- 
ful for any, so much as to kiss his fA*t. |, ciacy'extends as fully to temporal as to 
He returns not the least sign of respect, cinimiii. 

nor ever speaks even to the greatest 
princes; but only lavs his hand upon 
their heads, and they are fully per- 
suaded they receive from thence a full . v ....... ... 

forgivuiess’of all their sins. ! ways been united again after a time ; 

The Sunniasses, or Indian pilgrims, j so that in Thibet the whole constitution 
often visit Thibet as a holy place ; and ; rests on the imperial pontificate in a 
the lama always entertain*; a body of ! manner elsi where unknown. For as the 
two or three hundred in his pay. He- 1 Thihetinns suppose that the grand lama 
sides hisVeligious influence hikI antlio- is animated by the god Shaka, or Foe, 
rity, the grand lama is possessed of un ■ who at the decease of one lama trans- 
limited power thniu^Knit his dominions, j migrates into the next, and consecrates 
which are v vvf extensive. The inferior 1 •»« ti»#» fiivinit-i’ tiu» #u._ 

lamas, who form the most numerous as 
well as the most powerful body in the 
‘A&te, have the priesthood entirely in 
their hands; ami besides fill up many 
monastic orders which are held m great 
veneration among them. The whole 
country, like Italy, abounds with priests; 
and they entirely subsist on the great 
number of rich presents which are sent 
them from the utmost extent of Tartarv, 
from the empire of the Great Mogul, 
and from almost all parts of the Indies. 

The opinion of those who arc reputed 

the most orthodox among the Thibetians : penned wiui uie .uiurammui ms prison, 
is, that when the grand lama seems to I still certain real modifications of the 
die, either of, old age or infirmity, his | Shaka religion is the only faith they fol- 
soul, in fact, only quits a crazy liabita- | low. The state of sanctity which that 
turn. to look for another younger or bet- religion inculcates, consists in monastic 
ter; and is discovered again in the body continence, absence of thought, and the 
of some child by certain tokens, knov.ii perfect repose of nonentity, 
only to the lamas or priests, in which It has been observed that the religion 
order he always appears. of Thibet is the counterpart of the Uo- 
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man Catholic, since the inhabitants r.tMegc: h t us then be cautions Unit cgir 
that country use holy water aiul a sing- tongues be not the vehicle ot Tain anc. 
mg sen ice; they also oiler alms, jira\ - useless nutter, but used for the great 
crs, and sacrifices for the dead. They •' end of glorify ing him, and doing good to 
iuue a vast number of foments filled 1 mankind. What was the first language 
with monks and friars amounting to taught man, is matter of dispute among 
thirty thousand: who, besides the three i the learned, but most, think it was tlu: 
v mvs of poverty, obedience, and charity, i: Hebrew. Hut as this subject, and the 
m ike sc\crul others. They ime their !' article in general, belongs more to phi- 
confessors, who arc chosen by their mi- Jj lology than di\ initv, wc refer the reader 
periors, and have licences from their j; to /Jr. Adam Smith's Dissertation on 
Linns, without which they cannot lvar i the Formation of Language s; Hamit's 
confessions or impose penances. They |j Hermes ; War barton's Divine Legation 
mike use *of beads. Tliey wear tlu: j' of Alo^rs, vol. iii. Trait e dc la For mu- 
mitre and cap like the bishops: and ;! lion Alechanit/uc den Fa agues, jiar it: 
tiieir dalai lama is nearly the same j| President de /trasses ; Flair's Rhetoric, 
.unong them as the sovereign pontiff is j; vol. i. lect. vi. ( 1 regor if s Essays, ess. 6. 
among the Romanists. } Ltf’d A fan bod do 'on the Origin ami 

LAMRETH ARTICLES. See An- i| Progress of Language. 

TifUhs. |! L YTlTClMNARIAN, a person not 

L YMRETIANS, * denomination in ! j conforming to any particular opinion or 
the seventeenth century, tin* followers ;■ standard, but of such moderation as to 
of Lam petius, a Syrian monk, He pro- Jl suppose that people will he admitted 
Tended that as man is born tree, a Chris- >! into heaven, although’ of different por- 
ting in order to please Clod, ought to |! suasions. The term was more especially 
d-i nothing by necessity; and that ft-, is, i| applied to those pacific doctors in the 
therefore, inlaw ful to make vows, even j, seventeenth century, who offered then - 
those of obedience. To this system he ,j selves as mediators between the more 
.aided the doctrines of the Arians, Car- ,i \ itiient Episcopalians, and the rigid 
poorntrms, and other denominations. ji l’rcsby terians and Independents, re- 
L \NGUAGE, in general, denotes spectiiig the forms of church govern- 
thosc articulate sounds by which men ■ meiit, public worship, and certain reli- 
express theft* thoughts. Much has been ;■ gious tenets, more especially those tlut 
said respecting the invention of l.m- jj were debated between the Annini.ms 
gunge. On the one side it is obsened, and Calvinists. The chief leaders of 
th.it it is altogether a human invention, ! these Latitudinarians were Hales and 
and that the progress of the mind, in / Chilling wmth ; but More, Cudwoith, 
tlu* invention and improvement of lan- ji Gale, Witcncot, and Tillotson, were 
gii:ii , ' ,, t is, by certain natural gradations, ; also among the number. These men, 
plainly discernible in the composition of [ although firmly attached to the church 
words. Hut on the other side it is al- |j )f England, diet not go so far as to look 
leged, that we arc indebted to divine ji upon it as of divine institution ; and 
revelation for the origin of it. Without 1 hence they maintained, fnat those who 
supjiosing this, we see not how our first . followed other forms of government and 
parents could so early hold converse j worship, were, not on that account to be 
with God, or the man with his wife. \ excluded from their communion. As to 
Admitting, however, that it is of divine 'the doctrinal part of religion, they tooic 
original, wc cannot suppose that a pc»- ; the system of Hpiscopius for their mo- 
f»*. t system m it was all at once give , ;! del, and, like him, reduced the funda- 
■ n man. It is much mure natural roj' mental doctrines of Christianity to a 
iliuik that God taught our first parent*. . few points ; and by this manner of pro- 
o.ily such language as suited their pie- j 1 ceeding they endeavoured to show the 
‘•nt occasion, leaving them, a** he did ; contending parlies, that they had no 
in other things, to enlarge and improve [ reason to oppose each other with .Mich 
it, as their future necessities should re- | animosity and bitterness, since the sub- 
fjui'V. Without attempting, however, j jects of their debates were matters of an 
to decide this controversy, wemav con- 1 indifTeren. nature with respect to salva- 
sider language as one of the greatest tion. They met, however, with uppo- 
ld'*^ .nigs belonging to mankind. DeMi- 'silK#n for their pains, and were branded 
tnte ot this wc should make but small as Atheists and Deists by some, and as 
advancements in science, be lost to all 'Socinians by others; but upon the re- 
social enjoyments, and religion itself j storation of Charles II. they were raised 
would feel the want of such a power. !t( the first dignities of the church, and 
Our wise Creator, therefore, has con- j were held in considerable esteem. See 
ftTi’ed upon us this inestimable privi- | Burnet's History of his own Times, \o]. 
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i. ^). 11. p. trim's Lee. Iln.t. '\ Mum Haw [«s that deck.*. alien 'iff Joel's 

\{il. ii. p. .iOl. quarto edit. „ will which directs and binds :ili men, w 

LALRA, in church liistcrr, a name jew ry age mu! place, to their w ,i.k-di«iy 
given to :i collection of little cells* it ■ to hum It was most solemnly pine >>i - 
snnu* distance from each * ther, in w hie h j cd l>\ God himself nt^iinui, in oriiinn 
tilt* hermits nf ancient times lived to- ji the «'vis\ ; n«il law of nature, a.di.'u<t 
ire ther in a wilderness. These hermit*! men’s mistakes concerning the fin mds 
did n't live in conimunitvJmt each monk ;j of it. It ; .s denoniiiiated fic'-fcd, !\d 

j. rm i.led for himself in his distinct cell, h xix. 7. fier-ietual, Mutt. v. 17, 18. hoh/ 
The most cclebiutcd lauras mentioned j! Uom. a ii. l'J. good, Korn. vii. \2. ttfnrt- 
in ecclesiastical history were in Pales- lUual, Rom. vii. 14. exceeding broad, 
tine ; as the laur.i of St. Kuthvmus, St. jj Psal. cxix. 96. Some deny that it is a 
Saha, the launi of the towers, kc. j! rule of conduct to believers under the 

LAW, a ml ^ of action ; a precept or i| ( iospel dispensation; blit it is easy to 
c« nimand corning from a superior an- .see the futility of such an idea; for as a 
th'M'ity, which an irferior is bound to :j transcript of the mind of God, it must be 
obey. The manner in which G'-d go- j. the criterion of moral good and evil. It 
verbs raTonal creatures is by a law, # ar. !’ is also riven for that very purpose, that 
the rule of their obedience to him, and i we mav see our duty, and abstain from 
which is what we call God\ nmr;d go- ! | t very thing derogatory to the divine 
\ eminent of tin* world. He gave a law. glory. It ailbrds^is uraud ideas of the 
to angels, which some* of them kept, and ( j holiness and puritv c t God : without at- 
bave been confirmed in a state ot obc- 'j tention to it, we ran have no knowlcdre 
d.'ence to it; but which others broke, !| of sin. Christ himself came not to dt- 
;md thereby plumbed themselves in*o strov, but to fulfil it; and though vve 
ch strut tion and miserv . lie gave, also, canlot do as lie dal, vet we are cun- 
«• law to Adam, and which was in tlie ■ nianded to follow his < xample. Love ro 
lonn of a covenant, and in which Adam God is the end of the moral low, a* 
stood as a covenant head to all his ]*>s- ; wt 11 as the end of the G< spel. Hv the 
levity, Rom. v. Gen. ii. Hut our first *j law, also, we a»v led to set.- the naiuiv 
parents soon violated that law, and fell .of holiness, and our own depravity, and 
tmm a state of innocence to a state of sm learn to he humbled under a sense of 
and miserv , IIos. v i.7.( len.iii. See Hai i.. our imperfection. We are'not under it. 
Positive law a-, art* precepts which are '! however/las a covenant of works, Gal. 
not founded upon any reasons known to ; iii. 13. or as a source of terror, Rum. 
those to whom tlic\ are giv en. 'Thus in j viii. 1. although we must abide by it, t«>- 
tlie state of innocence God gave the law . gether with the whole preceptive word 
of the Sabbath ; of abstineticc from the ,! of (bid, as the rule of our conduct, Rom. 
fruit of the tree of know ledge, &r. ' iii. 31. v ii. 

Law */* nature is the will of ( iod re- 1 Luwti, directive, are laws without :*tiv 
latino to'lumian action?,, gmm< led in the • punishment annexed to them, 
moral differences ofthings, and, because j Law, jinfaf, such as have some pc- 
disroverable bV natural light, obligatory nalty to enforce them. All the laws of 
upon all mankind, Rom. i. CO. ii. 14, lj. .(Iod are and cannot but be penal, be- 
'l his law is coeval with the human race, , cause every breach of his law is sin, and 
binding all over the globe, and at all ■ meritorious of punishment, 
times; vet, through the corruption of l, Jmtj of honour is a s> stein of rules 
1 casoi $ it is insuilicient to lead us to hap- constructed by people of fashion, and 
nmess, and utterly unable to acquaint us „ calculated to facilitate their intercourse 
now sin is to be forgiven, without the (■ with one another, and 'or no oilier pur- 
assistance of revelation. 1 [)o.-»e. (Consequently nothing is adverted 

Ceremonial law is that which pro j; to by the Iaw r v.f honour but what tends 
scribed the rites of worship used under jj to incoftmindc this intercourse. Hence 
the Old Testament. 'These rites were .j this law only prescribes and regulates 
iv picul of Christ, and were obligatory '! the duties betwixt equals omitting 
only till Christ had finished his work, j such as relate to the Supreme Reing, as 
und begun to erect his Gospel church, ' well as those which vve owe to our in- 
lleb. vii. 9, 11. Ilcb. x. 1. Kph. ii. 16. j feriors. 

CoJ. ii. 14. Gal. v. 2, 3. ! In fact, this law of honour, in most 

Judicial law was that which directed j instances, is favourable to the licentious 
the policy of the Jewish nation, as under • indulgence of the natural passions. Thus 
the peculiar dominion of (iod as their j| it allows of fornication, adultery, drunk 
Supreme magistrate, and never, except ! enness, prodigality, duelling, and of re- 
in things relative to moral equity, was 1 ver.ge in the extreme, and lavs no stress 
binding on any but the Hebrew nation. I] upon the virtues opposite to these. 
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Lawn, remedial, a fanned law, which 
some believe in, who hold that God, in 
mercy to mankind, has abolished that 
vigorous constitution or law that they 
were under originally, and instead of it 
has introduced a more mild constitution, 
and put us under a new law, which re- 
quires no more than imperfect sincere 
obedience, in compliance with our poor, ! 
infirm, impotent circumstances since 
the fall. I call this a fancied law, be- 
cause it exists no where except in the 
imagination of those who hold it. See 
Nk onomians, and Justification. 

Lams nations, are those rules 
which by a tacit consent are agreed 
upon among all communities, at least 
among those who are reckoned the po- 
lite and humanized part of mankind. 
Gill's Body of J)n\ vol. i. j). *1.54, net. 

4 25, vol. in. ditto; Jolley's A lor, Phil. 
vol. i. ]). 2 ; Cumberland's Law of A «- 
(are; (l rove' 9 A for. /V;//.vol. ii. p. 117. 
Booth's Death of Lrgal llofie; Inghsh 
ami Harder's Pieces on the Moral Law ; 
Halts' s Works, vol. i. scr. 4 y. Svo.tcdi- 
Tion, and vol. ii. p. 44.1, ike. Siott's 
Jissaus. 

LAY-BROTIIERS, among the Ro- 
manists, illiterate persons, who devote 
themseh es at some convent to the ser- 
\ ice of the religious. They wear a dif- 
ferent habit* from that of the religious, 
but nc \ it enter into the choir., nor are 
present at the chapters ; nor do they 
make any other vow than that of con- 
stancy and obedience. 

LAYMAN, one who follows a secular 
employment, and is not in orders : op- 
posed to a clergyman. 

LEARNING, skill in any science, 
or that improvement of the mind which 
we gain bv study, instruction, observa- 
tion, ike. An attentive examination of 
ecclesiastical history will lead us to see 
how greatly learning is indebted to 
Christianity, and that Christianity, in 
its turn, has been much served by learn 
i'.g. “All the useful learning,” sa\sj 
Dr Jortin, “which is now to be found' 
in the world, is in a great measure j 
owing to the Gospel. The Christians, ; 
who had a great veneration for\he Old 
Testament, have contributed more than 
the Jews themselves to secure and ex- 
plain those hooks. 1 he Christians in 
ancient times collected and preserved 
the Greek versions of the Scriptures, 
pnrt : 7ularly the Septuagint, and trans- 
lated the originals into Latin. To 
Christians were due the old Ilcxaplu; 
and in later times Christians lune 
published the Polyglots and the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, it was the study of 
the Holy Scriptures which excited 


Christians from early times to stilly 
chronology, sacred and secular; and 
here much knowledge of history, and 
snfne skill in astrononiv, were needful. 
The New 'Testament, being written in 
Greek, caused Christians to apply 
themselves also to the study of that 
language. As the Christians were op- 
posed by the Pagans and the Jews, they 
were excited to the study of Pagan and 
Jewish literature, in order to expose 
the absurdities of the Jewish traditions, 
tlye weakness of Paganism, and the im- 
perfections and insumqencv of philoso- 
phy. The first fathers, till the third 
century, were generally Greek writers. 
In the third century the Latin language 
'vvtfis much upon the decline, but the 
Christians present'd it from sinking 
into absolute barbarism. Monkery, in- 
deed, produced many sad effects’; but 
Providence here also brought good out 
of e\ il ; for the monks were cirfbloyed 
in the transcribing of books, ami mimv 
valuable authors would have perished 
if it had not been for the monasteries. 
In the ninth century, the Saracens wer* 

\ cry studious, and contributed much to 
tire restoration of letters. Hut, what- 
ever was good in the Mahometan reli- 
gion, it is in no small measure indebted 
to Christianity for it, since Mahometan- 
ism is made up for the most part of Ju- 
daism and Christianity. If Christianity 
had been suppressed at its first appear- 
ance, it is extremely probable that the 
Latin and Greek tongues would have 
been lost in the revolution of empires, 
and the irruptions of barbarians in tin- 
east and -in tin; west; for the old inha- 
bitants would hcfve bad no conscientious 
and religious motives to^keep up their 
language; and then, together with the 
Latin and Greek tongues, the knowledge 
of antiquities and the ancient writers 
would have been destroyed. To whom, 
then, are we indebted for the knowledge 
of antiquity, for every thing that is called 
philosophy, or the htrrw human lores? 
—to Christians. To whom for gram 
mars and dictionaries of the learned 
languages? — to Christians. To whom 
fi»r chronology, and the continuation of 
.istory through many centuries ? — to 
Christians. '1 o Whom for rational sys- 
tems of morality, and improvements in 
natural philosophy* and for the applica- 
tions of these discoveries to religious 
purposes ? — to Christians. To whom for 
metaphysical researches, carried as far 
as the subject will permit ? — to Chris- 
tians. To whom for tnc moral rules to be 
observed by nations in war and peace ? 
— to Christians. To whom for juris- 
prudence, and for political knowledge. 
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and for settling the rights of subjects, j LECTURES BAMPTON, a course 
bot^ civil and religious, upon a proper ! of eight sermons preached annually at 
foundation ? — to Christians. To whom the imixersity of Oxford, set on foot by 
. for the reformation ? — to Christians.” # the Reverend John Bampton, canon or 

“ As religion hath been the chief pre- Salisbury. — According to the directions 
serxer of erudition, so erudition hath in his will they are to oe preached upon 
not been ungrateful to her patroness, either of the following subjects: — To 
but hath contributed largely to the : sup- confirm and establish the Christian 
port of religion. The useful expositions faith, and to confute all heretics and 
of the Scriptures, the sober and sensi- schismatics ; upon the divine authority 
ble defences of revelation, the faithful of the holy Scriptures ; upon the au- 
representations of pure «und undefiled j thority of the writings of the primitive 
Christianity ; these have been the fathers, as to the faith and practice of 
works of learned, judicious, and indus* the primitive church ; upon the divinity 
trinus men.” Nothing, however, is of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
more common than to hear the ignorant upon the divinity of the Holy Ghost; 
decry all human learning as entirely upon the articles of the Christian faith, 
useless in religion ; and what is still as comprehended in the Apostles* and 
more remarkable, even some, xvho calf j Nicene creeds. For the support of 
^themselves preachers, entertain the j this lecture, he bequeathed ins lands 
same sentiments. But to such wc can j and estates to the chancellor, masters, 
only say xvhat a judicious preacher oh- j and scholars of the University of Ox- 
served upon a public occasion, that if | turd for oxer, upon trust that the x ice- 
all men liad been as unlearned as them- chancellor for the time being take aiul 
selxes, they never would have had a receive all the rents and profits the re- 
text on which to have displayed their II of; and, after all taxes, reparations, 
ignorance. Dr. Jarful's Sermons, vol. !! and necessary deductions made, to pay 
vii. charge 1 ; Mrs. II. /More's Units to jj all the remainder to the endowment 
a Young Princess, vol. i. p. 64 ; Cook'^ j of these divinity lecture sermons. He 
A Irn. Ser. on Matt. vi. 3 ; Dr. Sten - also directs in his will, that no person 
vett's Ser. on Arts xxvi. ‘31, 25. || shall be qualified' to preach these lec- 

LECTURES, RELIGIOUS, areljtures unless he have taken the degree 
discourses or sermons delivered by ’! of master of arts, at least in »nc of the 
ministers on any subject in theology. !| two universities of Oxford or Cam- 
Beside lectures on the sabbath day, !• bridge, ami that the same person shall 
many think proper to preach on week || never preach the same sermon twice. A 
clays ; sometimes at five in the morning, ij number of excellent sermons preached 
before people go to work; am] at seven j at this lecture are now before the public, 
in the exciting, after they liaxe done. j A more enlarged account of this lecture 
lu London there is preaching almost I may he seen in the Christian Observer 
ex cry forenoon and evening In the ; fur Max', 1809. 

week, at some place or dther. It may " LECTURER, BOYLE’S. See 
Ik objected, however, against week-day 1. BoyuCs Lkotuhks. 
preaching, that it has a tendency to |[ LECTURE MERCHANTS, a lec - 
rake people from their business, and ‘ ture set up in the year 16“ 2 by rlie Pres- 
that the number of places open on a ; byterians and Independents, to show 
sabbath day supersedes the necessity ! their agreement among themselves, as 
of it. But m answer to this may it not ! well as to support thc\loc trines of the 
be observed, 1. That people stand in j Reformation against the prex.ulinger- 
need at all times of religious instruction, | rors of Ropery, Socinian^m, and Jn- 
exhortation, and comfort? — 2. That J; fidelity. The principal ministers for 
there is a probability of converting sin- i| learning and popul.iruv were chosen 
ners then as well as at other times? — lias lecturers; such as Dr. Bates, Dr. 
3. That ministers are commanded toj Manton, Dr. Owen, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
be instant in season and out of season ? ‘ Collins, Jenkins Mead, and afterwards 
— And, 4. It gives ministers an oppor- I Mr. Alsop, I low. Cole, and others. 
In mty of hearing one another, which is; It was encouraged and supported by 
uf gre.it utility. After all, it must he' some of the principal merchants and 
remarked, that he who can hear tlu* 1 tradesmen of the city. Some niisun- 
truth on a sabbath day does notact con- ! derstanding taking place, the Pivsby- 
sistently to neglect his family or business terians removed to Salter's- hall, ami 
to be always present at week-day lec- • the Indtpendeiits remained at PinncrV 
turcs ; nor is he altogether wise who has ! liall, and each party Idled up their 
an opportunity of receiving instruction, ! numbers out of their respective de- 
. > et altogether ncghjjjts it. y nominations. This lecture is kept up 
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to the present day, and is, we believe, t-Uiteil day in the week. Where there 
now held at Broad-street Meeting ft cry 'I arc lectures founded by the donations 
Tuesday morning. ot pious persons, ilie lecturers are ap- 

LJsCTlJRES, MORNING, certain - pointed ?iv the foumlers, without am' 
casuistical lectures, which were preach- .. interposition or consent of rectors o’t 
ed by some of the moM: able divines in t hurches, &c. though with the leave 
London. The occasii n of these lectures and approbation of the bishop ; such as 
seems to be this: During the trouble- : that oi Lady Moyer’s at St. Paul’s. But 
some time of Charles J. most of the the iet liner is not entitled to the pulpit 
citizens having some near relation or , without the consent of the rector or 
friend in the army of the earl of Essex, n icar, who is possessed of the freehold 
■■in m an v bills were sent up to the pulpit , of the church.* 
every L mil's Day for their preservu- |i LEGAL or MOSAICS DISPEN- 
ti«i 5 '., that the minister had neither time ( h'ATION. See Disp>nsation. 
to ivnd them, nor to recommend their |i LEGALIST, strictly speaking, i-> 
rises to God in prayer ; it was, there- | one w ho acts according to or consistent 
fore, agreed bv sonic London divines * with the law ; but in general the term 
to separate an hour for this purpose 1 ks m.ide use of to denote one who ex- 
cm rv morning, one half to be spent m , ]ft*cts salvation by his own works. We f 
praver, and the other in a suitable ex- may farther consider a legalist as one ’ 
imitation to the people. When the who has no proper conviction of the 
heat ot the war waE over, it became a evil of sin; who, although hcpietcmh 
casuistical lecture, and was carried on , to abide by the law, yet lias not a just 
till the restoration ot Charles 11. These idea of its spirituality and dfriuamb 
‘•a minus were afterwards publ’dicd in lie is ignorant of the grand scheme of 
several volumes quarto, under llu* title sab. ation by free grace: proud of his 
the ill .Tiling exercises. The authors own fancied righteousness, he submit-* 
won* the most eminent preachers of not to the l ighteousness of God; e 
the day: Mr. (afterwards archbishop) , derogates from the honour of Christ, bv 
Tillotson was one of them. It appears . mixing iii-> own works with his: and, 
ihat these lectures were held ever) in tart, denies \iic necessity of the work 
morning for one month only ; and from of the Spirit, by supposing that he has 
the prefatvj to the volume, dated lti.VJ, ability in himself to perform all those 
the time was atterwards contracted to, dutus which God has required. Surfi 
a tortniglit. Most of these 1 were deli- 1 is the character of the legalist; a cha- 
vered at Crippleg;ite church, some at r.icter diametrically opposite to that ot 
St. Giles’s, and a volume against popery I the true Christian, whose sentiment 
in South vvark. Mr. Neale observe, that . corresponds with that of the apostle, 
this lecture was afterwards rev i\ ed i, who justly observes, w Bv grace are ve 
in a different form, and continued in his , saved through faith, anti that nut of 
da\. It was kept lip long afterwards, yqursch'cs: i, r is the gilt of God. Not 
at several places in the sruiimer,n week , of works, lest 4 any man should boast” 
ai each place; but latterly the time , Eph.ji. K, 9. % 

was exchanged for the evening. LEGATE, a cardinal, or b-sliop 

LECTURES, MOVER’S. See, whom the pope sends as his ambassador 
Moykr’s Lkctfri.s. ;■ to sovereign princes. 

LKCTURK W AIU5URTONIAN, il Ui(iESI), originally a book, in tlie 
a lecture founded bv bishop Warbn ton I Romish church, containing the lesson--, 
loprov tl >• until of revealed lvlig'on that were tube read In divine service 
in gciK-r:*!, and the Christian in par- -! from hence tlie word was applied to the 
titular, from the completion of the p ' - 1 histories of the lives of saints, because 
phecles in the Old and New Testament ■! chapters wore read out of them at nu- 
w'h'ch relate to the Clmsti^i church, ;■ tins; but as the golden Irvrnd, compiled 
especialb to the apostacy of pap- 1 .. by James de Varase, about the yeai 
Rome. To this foundation we owe. tm t 1J90, contained in it several ridiculous 
admirable discour es of llurd, Halifax, and romantic stories, the word is now 
Iiagot, aflH^nanv others. 'j used by Pr testants to signify any in 

LECTURERS, in the clmrc h cf Eng- j, t r-di'dv* or inauthentic narrative 
land, .are an order of preachers dis- j| Iluice, a-* Dr. *ort in observes, we liav o 
tmet from the rector, vicar, aad curate. f.ilse legends c< ncerning the miracles 
They are chosen by the vestry, or chief !l ot Cliri A, of his apostles, and of ancient 
inhabitants of the parish, supplied bv |j Christian-. ; and the writers of these 
voluntary subscription > and legacies, |j iabh s had, in all probability, io. good 
and are usually the aftmiuoii p. -each- !| natural abilities as the dfsciples of 
i*r, a. 1*1 -.ouidimes officiate on some i Ch list, and some, of them vv.mtcd 
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neither learning nor craft ; and yet || Mich, of apostolical institution. Other* 
tlbcy betray themselves by faults against || think that it was of ecclesiastical in- 
chronnlogv, against history, against i stitution, and that it was \ariously ob- 
manners' and customs, against morality, ! i sen ed in different churches, and grew 
and against probability. A liar of this ’ by degrees from a fast of fort) hours to 
kind can ne\er pass undiscovered ; but a fast of forty days. This is 'the senti- 
tui honest relate r of truth aud matter incut of Morton, bishop Taylor, Du 
erf f,u*t is saf'*: he wants no artifice, and Moulin, Daille, and others. Anciently 
tears no elimination. the manner of observing Lent among 

LEGION, T1IEHIAN, a name gi- those who were piously disposal, w is 
veil, in the time of Dioclcsuui, to a to abstain t run i food till evening: tin ir 
whole legion of Christians, consisting only refreshment was a supper, and it 
of more than six thousand men, who was indifferent whether it was flesh or 
were said to have suffered martyrdom any oilier food, provided it was used 
by the order #f Maximian. 'Though witl brioty and moderation. Ln;‘. 
this story had never wanted patrons j was thought the proper time for exn - 
yet it is disbelieved by many. Dr .lor- | rising more abundantly every spent s 
tin, in his usual facetious way, sa) s, that of charity: thus what 'they spared of 
it stands upon the authority of one ifu- j their own bodies by abridging them of 
cha ins, bishop of Lyons, and a writer | a meal, was usually given to the* poor : 
of the fifth century, who had it from {they employed tjicir vacant hours in 
Theodorus, another bishop who had | \ isfting the s ; ck ami those that were in 
the honour and felicity to nwl the re- I prison; in entertaining strangers, and 
liqurs*of tliese mart) rs by rrvclatio j ivcoi riling differences. The Imperial 
and perhaps bv the smell of the honvul laws forbade all prosecution of men in 
J . E( IK )N, Tl il T Nl )ER T N G, a name |i criminal actions that might bring them 
given to those Christians who served (to corporal punishment and torture 
i:i ih( Roman army of Marcus Antons- j during tue whole season, 'l’his was a 
mis, in tlie second century. 'The ocj#i- j time, of mure than ordinary strictness 
.sioii of it was this: — When that cnipe- and dcvoTion, and therefore, in many 
ror was at war with the Mnrcomanni, of the great churches, they had rch- 
liis armv was enclosed by the enemy, gious assemblies for prayer and preach- 
and reduced to the must deplorable con- ing every day. All public* games and 
dition by the thirst under which they stage phiws were prohibited at this sea- 
languished in a parched desert. Just j son, and also the celebration of all fi sp- 
at this time the) were remarkably re- i\al«, birthdays, and marriages. Tl: 
heved by a sudden and unexpected i Christians of the Greek church <>b- 
rain. This event was attributed to the j serve four Lents ; the first commence? 
Christian"., who were supposed to ha\ o . on he fifteenth of November: the st- 
eilected tit is by their prayers;, and the jcowl is the same with our Lent: the 
name of the th under ytt( legion was j third begins the week after Whit’- un- 
given to them, on uerpunt of the thunder j tide, and continues till the festival of St. 
md lightning that destroyed ihe cut im , | Prtcr and St. Paul ; and the fourth com - 
while the slmwer revived the fainting i n.enccs on the first of August, and lasts 
Unmans. Whether this was reall) mi- \ no longer than till the fifteenth. These 
rani Ions or not. has been disputed i bents are observed with great strict- 
among learned men. They who wish Ness and austerity, but on SaUirdnvs 
to see w li.tt has been said oh bt lh sides, land Sundav s tliev indulge themselx es hi 
ma 1 ' consult / / ’/.*.v///.y Divert a*. Uc l.c~ .‘.‘drinking wine and usng oil, which aie 
isif.'nr J'ttlitittnitrirr, which is subjoined [ prohibited on other da) 
to his /F.gitftthtca, in defence of this.i LKSSONS, among ecclesiastical vvn- 
miiarle; as also, what is alleged r ter are portions of .he holv Scrip- 
ag.iinsi it b) Dan Laurorpie, in a uis-j; lures re#d in chmdies at tic time of 
course upon' that subject, subjoined to j d. vine servile. 3n the ancient church, 
Mvrmiria &tcru of Matt. Lai*- j reading the Scripture was one part of 
roipue, his father. The controversy j Urn service of the catechumen, 
between Sir Peter King and Mr. Movie which all persons were allowed t'» I 
upon this subject is also worthy of at- ! present in order to obtain instruct a 
tuition. i The church of England, in the ch.»k- 

LENT, a solemn time of fasting in j of lessons, ’proceeds as follows : — for all 
the Christian church, observed as a i the first lessons on onhnarv days, she 
time of humiliation before Easter. The | directs to begin at tin beginning of the 
Romish church, and some of the Pro- \ year w itl 1 Genesis, and so .'out inue till 
testant communion, maintain, that it ! the books of the Old Tc.-lsimcnt are 
was alvvu) s a fast, of forty days, and, as J read over, only omitting Chronicles, 
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which are for the most part the same l more proper than for a Christlan^to 
with the books of Samuel and Kings;! wear an air of cheerfulness, and to 
and other particular chapters in other watch against a morose and gloomy 
books, either because they contain the disposition. But though it be his pri- 
nauVes of persons, places, or other mat-] vilege to rejoice, yet he must be cau- 
tevs less profitable to ordinary readers. : tious of that volatility of spirit which 
The course of the* first lessons for Sun- J characterises the unthinking, and marks 
days is regulated after a different man- 1 the vain professor. To be cheerful 
ner : from Advent to Septuagesima i without levity, and grave without aus- 
Siindav, some particular chapters of I teritv, form both a happy and dignified 
l.saiah'&rc appointed to be read, because j character. 

that book contains the clearest pro- LIBATION* the act of pouring wine 
phecies concerning Christy Upon Sep- | on the ground in divine worship. Somc- 
tuugesima Sunday, Genesis is begun ;j tfrnes other liquids have been used, as 
because that book, which treats of the| oil, milk, water, honey/but mostly wine, 
fall of man, and the severe judgment | Amongst the Greeks and Romans it 
of God inflicted on the world for sin, | was an essential part of solemn sacri- 
best suits with a time of repentance and » fir,es. Libations were also in use among 
mollification. After Genesis follow | the Hebrews, who poqrcd ahin of wine ' 
chapters out of the books of the Old ! on the victim after it was killed, and 
Testament, as they f lie in order; only’ the several pieces of the sacrifice were 
on festival Sundays, such as Easter, • laid on the altar ready to be consumed 
Whitsunday, See., the particular histo- ; in the flumes. 

rv relating to that day is appointed to . LIBERALITY, bounty ; a generous 
be read; and on the saints* days the! disposition of mind, exerting itself in 
chrrcli appoints lessons ont of the lporal , giving largely. It is thus distinguished 
books, such as Proverbs, Ecclesiastes,: from generosity and bountv : — Liber -u- 
&c., as containing excellent instructions j ty implies acts of mere giving or spciid- 
for the conduct of life. As to the se- i mg; g’enero&ify, acts of greatness ; nou/t- 
coml lessons, the church observes the [ ty , acts of kindness. ' Liberality is a 
same course both on Sundays and natural disposition; generosity proceeds 
week-days; reading the Gospel and 1 from elevation of sentiment; bounty , 
Acts of the Apostles in the morning,' from religious motives. Liberality tie- 
and the Epistles in the fvening, in j notes freedom of spirit ; generosity. 
the order they stand in the New 'Pus- j greatness of soul, bounty , openness of 
tament ; excepting on saints* days and heart. 

holy days, when such lessons are ap- LIBERALITY of sent iinmt, a gc- 
pointed as either explain the mystery, ncrous disposition a man feels towards 
relate the history, or apply the cxaiqplc another who is of a different opinion 
tous. » i from himself; or, as one fit fines it, 

LKUCOFETUIANS, the name (if a jj “ that generous expansion of mind 
fanatical sect which sprung up in the '! which enables itr to Jnok beyond all 
Greek and eastern churches towards ! j petty distinctions of paVty and s\ stem, 
the close of the twelfth century : th\v || and, in the estimate a men and things, 
professed to believe in a double triniti , to rise superior to narrow prejudices.” 
rejected wedlock, abstained from flesfj, As liberality of sentiment W Often a 
treated with the utmost contempt the cover for error and scepticism on the 
sacraments of baptism and the LorrEki one hand, and as it is too little attended 
supper, and atl.the various branches o&j to by the ignorant and bigoted on the 
external worship : placed the essence^ other, we shall here lay before our 
of religion iin internal prater alone ; and \ readers a view of it bv a masterly wn- 
niaintained, as it is said, that an evil i‘ter. “A mail of liberal sentnnenis 
being or genius dwelt in the rbreast nf‘ timst be distinguished from him who 
every mortal, and could be expelled ‘i ^ath no religious .sentiments at all. lie 
from thence by no other method than jf h one who hath seriously and efu ctually 
by perpetual supplication to the Su- jj investigated, both in Ins Bible and on 
p'remc Bcihg. 1 he founder of this sect: hs knees, in public assemblies and in 
is said to have been a person callerlfi private ciuiver&atkms, the important ar- 
f rutoprtrus, and his chief ■ disciple tides of religion. lie hath laid down 
Ty chic us, who corrupted by fanatical ! [ principles, he hath inferred conse- 
interpretutlnns several books of Scrip- i| quences ; in a word, he hath adopted 
ture, and particularly St. Mafthcw’s ! sentiments of his own. 

Gospel. ^ ... I “He must be distinguished also from 

LEVITY, lightness of spirit, in op- ]| that tame imdisceriiiug domestic among 
position to gravity. Nothing can be ij good people, who, though he has senti* 
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merits of his own, yet has not judgment •'] refactor, God. Is it conceivable that 
.to estimate the woitli and value of one jj he, whose young and tender heart is yet 
’sentiment beyond another. |i unpractised in trials of this kind, can 

• “Now a generous believer of tluj j! Jia\e ascertained and rested so many 
Christian religion is one who will never ij religious truths as the sufferer has? •’ 
allow himself to try to propagate his if “We should believe the Christian re- 
sentiments bv the ’commission of sin. j ligion with liberality, in the second place, 
No collusion, no bitterness, no wrath, nojj because rvrry part of the Christian re - 
undue influence of any kind, will he ap- j ligion inculcates generosity. Christiani- 
ply to make his sentiments receivable ; ty gives us a character of God ; but 
and no living thing will be less happy j my God ! what a character does it give* 
for his being a Christian. * He will ex- 1 God is lovr. Christianity teaches 
ercisc his liberality, by allowing those the doctrine of Providence; but what 
who differ from him as’rnuch virtue :uul a providence! Upon whom doth not 
integf ity as lie possibly can. j its light arise / Is there an animalcule 

“There are, among* a multitude of so little, or a wretch so forlorn, as to 
arguments to enforce such a disposition, I be forsaken and forgotten of his God ? 
the following worthy our attention. [ Christianity teaches the doctrine of 
■ % “First, Wc should exercise liberality ^redemption: but the redemption of 
in union with sentiment, because of the I whom r — of all tongues, kindred, na- 
different capacities , advantages, and jtions, and people: of the infant of a 
tasks of mankind. Religion employs j span, and the sinner flf a hundred years 
the capacities of mankind, just as the air old : a redemption generous in its prin- 
employs their lungs and their organs of ciple, generous m its price, generous in 
speech. The. fancy of one is lively, of its effects; fixed sentiments of Divine 
another dull. The judgment of one is munificence, and repealed with a libc- 
elastic; of another feeble, a damaged rality fnr which we have no name. In 
spring. The memory, of one is reteu- a word, the illiberal ‘Christian at wavs 
tivc; that of another’ is treacherous as acts contrary* to the spirit of his rcli- 
thc wind. The passions of this man are gion ; the liberal man alone thoroughly 
lofty, vigorous rapid ; those of tlutt man i understands it. 

crawl, and 1mm, and buz, and, when on \ “Thirdly, We should be liberal, he- 
wing, sail only round the circumference ; cause no other spirit i» exemplified in 
of a tulip. Is it conceivable that capa- | the infallible epudes whom we profess to 
bilitv, so different in every thing else, 1 follow. 1 ser one Paul against a whole 
should be all alike in religion ? The ad- 1 army of uninspired men : ‘Some preach 
vantages of mankind differ. How should] Christ of good will, and some of envy 
1k* who hath no parents, no bpoka, no j and. strife. What then? Christ is 
tutor, no companions, equal him whom j preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 
Providence Jiath gratified with them [ and will rejoice. One catcth all things, 
all ; who, when he looks ov«r the trea- ■ another eateth herbs; but why dost 
suits of his own knowJjL'cfgV*, can say, | thou judge thy* brother? We shall 
this I had of a Gvrjek, that 1 learned of 'Jail stand before the judgment seat of 
a Roman ; this information I acquired of j Christ.* We often- inquire, What was 
my tutor, tnat- was a present ox niv fa- j the d'xtrine of Christ, and what was 
lifer : a friend ga,v« hie this branch of r the practice of Christ ; suppose we 
knowledge, an acquaintam'C bequeath- j were to institute a third question, Of 
cd me that ? The tasks of mankind dif- j wliiit tkmpkr was Christ? 
ter; so 1 call tile employments Afr.d ex- i “Once more: We should be liberal 
orrises of l.fe. In myopiivom* cirrum- j as well as orthodox, because truth, es-d'’ 
stances make great mon; arid if wc have peciaby the tniths of Christianity, do* 
not Ibctfirs in the state, UiuVPauiS in the [ not want any support from our illib^ * 
church, it is because neither chtitah nor | ndhy. Leslie little bee guard itsli^fife 
state are in the circumstances i* Which j honey with its httie sting.; perhatfk its 
they were in the clays of those great J. little life may depend aiit#^t|ipc on 
men. . ’ push a dull man info a ri\ or, atuV [that little nourishment. Lut v JMpiei l ce 
t'ndanger his life, and suddenly he will bnll shake his head, and nod $»’ hon^ 
discover invention, and make dibits and threaten his enemy, wkb seeks 46 
beyond himself. The world is a fine, eat his flesh, and wear his' coat, ahd 
school of instruction. Poverty, sickness, live by his de r Uh: poor fellow [ Uls^licc 
pain, loss of children, treachery of | is in danger; 1 forgive his bellowing and 
friends, malice of enemies, and a thou- j his rage. « But the Christian religion,—- 
sand other things, drive the man of sen- is that in danger? and what human ef- 
tiinent to his Bible, and, so to speak, | forts can render that true which is false, 
living him home to a repast with his be- [ that odious which is lovely ? Christ iani- 
5?ti* Q q 
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ty is in no danger, and therefore it gives 
its professors life and breath, and all 
things, except a power of injuring 
others. 

■“In fine, liberality in the profession of 
religion is a wise and innocent policy. 
The bigot li\ es at home; a reptile he 
crawled into existence, and there in his 
hole he lurks a reptile still. A gener- 
ous Christian goes out of his own party, 
associates with others and gains im- 
provement by all. It is a Persian pro- 
verb, A liberal hand vt better than a 
strong arm. The dignity of Christianity , 
i* better supported by acts of liberality 
than by accuracy of reasoning: but 
when both go together, when a man of 
sentiment ciui clearly state and ably de- 
fend his religious principles, and when < 
his heart is as generous as his principles 
are inflexible, he possesses strength and 
beauty in an eminent degree.” See 
Theol. Misc. vol. i. p. 39. 

LIBERTINE, one who acts without 
restraint, and pays no regard to the pre- 
cepts of religion. 

Libertines, according to some, 

were such Jews as were free citizens of 
Rome: they had a separate synagogue 
at Jerusalem, and sundry of them con-* 
curred in the persecution of Stephen, 
Acts vi. 9. Dr. Guyse supposes that 
those wjio had obtained this privilege 
by gift were called hberti (free men,) 
and those who had obtained it by pur- 
chase, lihertini (made free,) in distinction 
from original native five-men. Dr. 
Doddridge thinks that they were called 
Libertines as having been the children 
of freed men, that is, of emancipated 
captives or slaves. See Doddridge and 
Guyse on Acts vi. 9. * 

LIBERTINES, a religious sect which 
\rose in the year 1525, whose principal 
tenets were, that the Deity was the sole 
operating cause in the mind of man, 
and the immediate author of all- human 
actions; that, consequently, the distinc- 
tions of good and evil, which had been 
established with regard to those an ions, 
were false and groundless, and that men 
could not, properly speaking, commit 
sin ; that religion consisted in the union 
of the spirit, or rational sbul, with the 
Supreme Being; that all those who had 
attained this happy union, by sublime 
contemplation and dotation of mind, 
wcrajjthen allowed to indulge, without 
ciqgptlon or restraint, their appetites 
otf Jgissions ; that all their actions and 
pbisuits were then perfectly innocent ; 
Mid that, after the death o^the body, 
they were to be united to the Deity. 
They likewise said that Jesus Christ 
was nothing but a mere jc ne scat quo ! , 


composed of the spirit of God and the 
opinion of men. These maxims fCca- 
sioned their being called Libertines , 
and the word has been used in an ill 
sense ever since. This sect spread 
principally in Holland and Brabant. 
Their leaders were one Quintin, a IV 
card, Pockesius, Ruffus, and another, 
called Chopin, who joined with Quintin, 
and became his disciple. They obtain- 
ed footing in France through the favour 
and protection of Margaret, queen of 
Navarre, and sister to Francis I. and 
found patrons in several of the reform- 
ed churches. ( 

Libertines of Geneva were a cabal of 
rakes rather than of fanatics; for they 
mqde no pretence to any religious sys- 
tem, but pleaded only for the liberty of 
leading voluptuous and immoral lives. 
This cabal was composed of a certain 
number of licentious citizens, who could 
not bear the severe discipline of Calvin. 
There were also among them several 
who were not only notorious for their 
dissolute and scandalous manner of liv- 
ing, but also for their atheistical impie- 
ty and contempt of all religion. T- this 
odious class belonged one Gruct, who 
denied the divinity of the Christian re- 
ligion, the immortality of the soul, the 
difference between moral good and evil, 
and rejected with disdain the doctrines 
that are held most sacred among Chris- 
tians ; for which impieties he was at last 
brought before the civil tribunal in the 
year 1550, and condemned to death. 

LIBERTY denotes a state of free- 
dom, in contradistinction to slavery or 
restraint. — 1. jYutural liberty, or liberty 
of choice, .is that in which 1 'our volitions 
arc not determined by any foreign cause 
or consideration whatever offered to it, 
but by its own pleasure. — 2. External 
liberty , or liberty of action, is opposed 
to a constraint laid on the executive 
powers ; and consists in a power of ren- 
dering our \ olitions effectual. — 3. Ehdo- 
sophical liberty consists in a prevailing 
disposition to act according to the dic- 
tates of reason, i. e. in such a manner as 
shall, all tilings considered, most ef- 
fec.tually promote our happiness.- — 4. 
Moral liberty is said to be that in which 
there is no interposition of the will of a 
superior being to prohibit or determine 
our actions in any particular under con- 
sideration. See Necessity, WTi.l. — 
5. I .Unity of conscience is freedom from 
restraint in ‘on i choice of, and judgment 
about matters of religion. — 6. Spiritual 
liberty consists in freedom from the 
curse of the moral law ; from the servi- 
tude of the ritual ; from the 1o\ c, power, 
and guilt of sin; from the dominion of 
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Sfcan ; from the corruptions of the 
world ; from the fear of death, and the 
wrath to come ; Horn. \i. 14. Horn. \iii. 

I. Gal. iii. 13. John a iii. 36. Horn Cm. 
21. v. 1. 1 Thess. i. 10. See arti- 
cles MaTKRIAMSTS, Predestina- 
tion, and Doddridge's Jsc. p. 50, vol. 
i. net. Watts's Phil. Ess. sec. v. p. 288; 
Jon. Edwards on the Will ; *Locke on 
Uml. Drove's Mor Phil. sec. 18, 10. 

J. Palmer on Liberty of Man ; Mar - 
tin's Queries and Hem. on Human 
Libcriij ; Char nock's Works , p. 176, 
&o. \c»l. ii. ; & 'norm's Sermons, vol. iii. 
ser. 4. 

UK. See Lying. 

LIFE, a state of active existence. — 1. 
Human life is the continuance or dilu- 
tion of our present state, and wide h the 
Scriptures represent as short and \ain, 
Job xi\. 1, 2. jam. iv. 14. — 2. Spiritual 
life consists in our being in the favour of 
God, hffluenced by a principle of grace, 
and li\ ing dependent on him. It is con- 
sidered sis ot divine origin, Col. iii. 4. 
hidden, Col. iii. 3. peaceful, Horn. \ iii. C. 
secure, John x. 28. — 3. Eternal life is 
that never-ending state of existence 
which the saints shall enjoy in heaven, 
and is glorious, Col. iii. 4. holy, Kev. 
xxi. 27. and blissful, 1 Pet. i. 4. ' 2 Cor. 
iv. 17. See Heaven. 

LIGHT OF NATURE. See Na- 
th RK. 

LIGirr DIVINE. See Knowledge, 

UK MG ION. 

LITANY, a general supplication used 
in public worship to appease the wrath 
of the Deity, and to request those bless- 
ings a person wants. Tine word comes 
from the Greek Mravfia.** supplication,” 
of \,rav-a), “ I l}eseecn.” At first, the 
use of litanies was not fixed to any stated 
time, but were only employed as exi- 
gencies required. They were observed, 
in imitation of the Ninevites, with ar- 
dent supplications and fastings, to avert 
the threatened judgments of fire, earth- 
quake, inundations, or hostile imasions. 
About the year 400, litanies began to 
be used in processions, the people walk- 
ing barefoot, and repeating them with 
great devotion : and it is pretended 
that by this means several countries 
were delivered from frreat calamities. 
'Fhe days on which they were used 
were called Rogation days' ; these were 
unpointed bv the canons of different 
councils, tilt it was decreed by the 
council of Toledo, that they should be 
used every month throughout the year ; 
and t! i us, ily degrees, they came to be used 
weekly on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
the ancient stationary davs for fasting. 
To these days the rubric of the church 


! of England has added Sundays, as being 
the greatest day for assembling at divine 
service. Before the last review of the 
common prayer, the litany was a dis- 
tinct service* by itself, and used some- 
times after the morning prayer was 
over ; at present it is made one office 
with the morning service, being ordered 
to be read after the third collect for 
grace, instead of the intercessional 
prayers in the daily service. 

LITURGY denotes all the ceremo- 
nies in general belonging to divine ser- 
vice. The word comes from the Greek 
A.iTaj 7 ia, “service, public ministry,” 
formed of aut j, “public,” and t? *p, 
“work.” In a more restrained signifi- 
cation, liturgy is used among the Rn- 
maifists to signify the mass, mid among 
us the common prayer. All who have 
written on liturgies agree, that, in pri- 
mitive davs, divine service was exceed- 
ingly simple, clogged with a *ery few 
ceremonies and consisted of but a' small 
number ot prayers ; but, by degrees, 
they increased the number of ceremo- 
nies, and added new prayers, to make 
the office look more awful and venera- 
ble to the people. At length, thing's 
were carried to such a pitch, that a re- 
gulation In came necessary ; and it was 
found necessary to put the service and 
the maiiney of performing it into wilt- 
ing, and tins was what they called a li- 
turgy. Liturgies ha\ e been different at 
different times and in different countries. 
\Ve have the liturgy of St. Chrysostom, 
of St. Peter, the Armenian liturgy, Gal- 
lican liturgy, &c. ike. “The propel - 
ties required in a public liturgy,” says 
Paley, “are these it must be compen- 
dious ; express just conceptions of the 
divine attributes ; recite such wants as 
a congregation are likely to feel, and no 
oth«T ; and contain as few controverted 
prepositions as possible.” The liturgy 
of the church of England was compos- 
ed in the year 1547, and established in 
the second year of king Edward VI. In 
the fifth year oft his king it was reviewed, 
because some tilings were contained in 
thitlitur^i which shewed a compliance 
with the suiiei stition of those times, and 
some exceptions were taken against it 
by same learned men at home, and by 
Calvin abroad. Some alterations were 
made hi it, which consisted in adding 
j the general confession and absolution, 
and the communion to begin with the 
ten commandments. The use of oil in 
confi reflation and extreme unction was 
left out, and also prav era for souls de- 
parted, and what related to a belief of 
Christ’s real presence in the eucharist. 
This liturgy, so reformed, u as establish- 
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ul by ti:- acts of the 5th and fth Ed- !> signifies “praising God,” from the Ge^ 
wait! VI. cap. 1. However, it was alio- {, man lobrn “to praise,” and herr, 
fished hy queen Mary, who enacted, J “lofd because the Lollards employ cd 
that the service should stand as it u as themselves in travelling about from 
most commonly used in the last year of place to place, singing psalms and 
the reign of king Henry VIII. — ' Thai of hy mus. Others, much to tlic same pur-' 
Edward VI. was re-established, with pose, derive lollhard, iulthurd, or lol It rt, 
some alterations, by Elizabeth. Some lullcrty as it was written by the ancient 
farther alterations were introduced, in Germans, from the old German word 
consequence of the review of the com- iullai, lollai, or l a lien, and the tenm- 
mon prayer hook, by order of king nation hardy with which many of the 
.hums i in he first) ear of his reign, par- high Dutch wouls end. Loltni sign - 
tieulariy in the office of private bap- lies “to sing with a low' voice.” and 
tism, in" several rubrics, imd other j)as- therefore lollavd is a siifger, or one who 
‘■ages, with the addition of five or six frequently sings; and in the vulgar 
mvv prayers and thanksgiv ings, and all longue oi the Germans it denotes a per- 
th.it pail of the catechism which con- si<» wlio is continually praising God 
tains the doctrine of the sacraments, with a song, or singing hymns to his ; 
The hook of common prayer, so altered, honour. 

inn. lined in force frt.m the first year The Alexians or Cellitcs were called 
of king James to the fourteenth of Lollurdsy because they were public 
Cliai Its y. The last review of the li- singers, who made it their business t<> 
turgy was in the year 1661. Many sup- inter the bodies of those who died of the 
plications have been since made for a plague, and sang a dirge over them, in 
icvicw, but without success. /Xng- a mournful and indistinct tone, as they 
ham's Orii* . Keel. 1>. 1.5; Jiroughtoiis carried them to the grave. The nan.’* 
Diet. Benin tty Robin non, and Clarkson, was afterwards assumed by persons th.tt 
ni J Aturg. fiamm ; A .Litter to a I)u>- dishonoured it, for we find’ among tho»c 
tenting Minister on the K i fu dieney of Lollards who made extraordinary pre- 
rorniHy and Rrekcll's Answer ; Roger*'* tences to religion, and spent the grcai- 
Lecturea onjhe Ldurgy the Chureh est pint of their time in meditation, 
cf Ln gland ; Ridduijih's Kmum on prayer, and such acts of piety, there 
i he Liturgy : Orton's LetteiG, vol. i. p. were many abominable hypocrites, who 
16, LT. * I entertained the most ridiculous ppiniom, 

LIVERPOOL LITURGY, a litur- and concealed the most enormous v ices 
gy so called from its first publication at j under the specious mark of this extra - 
Liverpool. It was composed by some ordinary profession. Many injurious 
of the Presbyterians, who, growing aspersions were therefore propagated 
weary of extempore pray cr, thought a against , those who assumed this name 
form more desirable. It ,madc its ap- by the priests' and monks; so that, by 
pcarancc in 1752.^ Mr. Ortin says of it, | degrees, any persuns who covered liere- 
“It is scarcely a Christian Liturgy. In ‘•ies or crimes under the appearance of 
the collect till: name of Christ i* hardly piety was called a Lollard. Thus file 
mentioned ; and tlic Spirit is quite ban- name was not used to denote any one 
ished from it.” it was little help r than particular sect, but was forme fly com- 
n deistica) composition. Orton's Lett e.:^ men to all persons or sects who were 
vol. i. p. 80, .'J. Rogue and Rennet/'* I supposed to ne guilty of impiety towards 
ILst. of Du*. vol. iii. p. 3-12. | Got! or the church, under an external 

LOLL ARDS, a religious sect, diflei- ‘ profession of great piety. However, 
ng in many points from the church oi many societies, consisting both of men 
Rome, w hich arose in Germany' about and women, under the name of L< lhmd*, 
the beginning of t he fourteentl f v ■ -ntury ; were formed in most parts of Germany 
so called, us many writers have iinagin- - and Flanders, and were supported pall- 
ed, from Walter Lollard, who began to j ly by their martial labours, and partly 
dogmatize in 1315, and was burnt at j by tlic charitable donations of pious per- 
Cologne; though others think that Lol- sous. The magistrates and inhabitant' 

1 ird was no surname, but merely a term of the towns wdr re these brethren and 
of reproach applied to all heretics who j sisters resided 'gave them particular 
concealed the poison of error under the I marks of favour' and protection, on ac- 
appearance of piety. t count of their great u:-efulin ss to the 

The monk of Canterbury derives the sick and needy. They were thus sup- 
rrigin of the word lollnrd among us ported against* their malignant rivals, 
irom lohum , “a tare,” as if the Lol- and obtained many papal constitutions, 
lards were the tares sown in Christ’s hy which their institute was confirmed, 
v ineyard. Abelly says, that the word { their persons exempted from die cog- 
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nagancc of the inquisitor, and subjected ! that of profaning his name. No man, 
entirely to the jurisdiction of the bishops; therefore, whatever his sense, abilities, 

. but as’ these measures were insuili- or piofossion may be, ran be held guilt- 
cient to secure, them troni molestation, less, or be exonerated -from the charge 
Charles duke of Burgundy, in the year if being a wicked man, whin* lie lives 
3 471’, obtained a solemn bull from Sex- in the habitual violation of this part of 
tus IV. ordering that the Cellites, or (rod’s sacred law. A very* celebrated 
Lollards, should be ranked among the female writer justly obs.cn es, that “It 
religious orders, and delivered Irom is utterly inlxci'Sadi.k ; it has none of 
the jurisdiction of the bishops. And the palliatives of temptation which othei 
pope Julius 1J. granted l]ycm still greater vices plead, and in that respect standi 
privileges, in the year 1306. Moshcini distinguished from all others both in its 
informs us, that many societies of tips nature and degree of guilt. Like many- 
kind aie still subsisting at Cologne, and other sins, however, it is at once cause 
in the cities of* Flanders, though they and i fleet; it proceeds from want of 
have evidently departed from their an- love and reverence to tilt 1 best of Beings, 
dent rules. and church the want of Unit love both in 

Lollard and his followers rejected t^e them selves and others. This species of 
^ sacrifice of the mass, extreme unction, proftmencss is not only sw caring, but, 
and penances for sin ; arguing that perhaps in some respects, sw earing of 
Christ’s sufferings were sufheient. He the worst sort ; it is a direct, bleach 
is likewise said to ha\e set aside bap- of an expiess command, and offends 
tisin, n« a thing of no effect ; and repen- against the very Inter of th.it law which 
lance as not absolutely necessary, ike. sat s, in so many words “Thoushult not 
in England, the follow ers ofWitkiiffe take the name of the Lord, lb) Cod in 
were called, by way of reproach, Lot- \niik” It offends against politeness and ■ 
turds, from the supposition that there good (nYfdniff, tor thoaO who commit it 
was some affinity between some of their little think of the pain they are inflict- 
teucts; though others are of opinion that | ing on the sober nnnd, which is deeply 
the English ’Lollards came from Gcr- j wounded when it hears the holy name 
mam-. See WrcKUH-iTi-.s. j it loves dishonouud ; and it is as con- 

LONC SUFFERING OF GOI). tra?y to good breeding to give pain, as 
See Patience of God. it is" to tnie piety to be profane. It is 

LORD, a term properly denoting one astonishiiqg that the refined and elegant 
who has dominion. Applied to God, should not reprobate this practice for its 
the supreme governor and disposer of ! coarseness and vulgarity, as much as 
all things. See (ion. ! the pious abhor it fur its ’sinfulness. 

LORD’S DAY. See Sabbath. I “J would endeavour to give some 
LORD’S NAME TAKEN IN faint idea of the giossness of Ibis offence 
VAIN, consists, first, in using lightly by an analogy, (oh 1 how inadequate !) 
or rashly, in exclamations, adjurations, with which the feeling heart, even 
and appeals in common conversation. — though not seasoned with religion, may 

2. Ifijfitjcriticatfy, in our prayers, thanks- j yet be touched. To Midi I would car- 

givings, die. 3. Siijicrutitiowtlu , as j nestlv say — Suppose y on had some be- 

vvhen the Israelites carried the ark to loved friend,- — to put the case still more 
the field of battle, to render them sue- strongly, a departed friend, — a revered 
: cssful against the Philistines, 1 Sam. iv. J parent, perhaps, — whoso inuure never 

3, A. — -1. Wantonly j in swearing by him, occurs without awakening in y our bosom 
or creatures in his stead, Matt. v. i>4, 37. sentiments of tender Iov e md'llv ely gra- 
— 5. sJngrdy, or spoitfully cursing, and : tilude ; how would you feel if you heard 
devoting ourselves or others to mischief i this honoured name bandied about with 
and damnation. — 6. J > crjurini( ourselves, unfeeling tumili..riiy and indecent le- 
attesting that which is false,’ Mai. iii. 5. vity ; nr? at best, thrust into every pause 
--7. hlasfdicinouslu reviling God, or | of speech as a vulgar expletive?— Does 
causing others to do. so, Rom. ii. 24. j not your affectionate heart recoil at the 
Perhaps there is no sin more common ll thought ? And yet the hallowed name 
jls to the practice, and less thought' of j of your truest Benefactor, your heaven- 
as to the guilt of it, than this. Nor is it | ly Father, your best Friend, to whom 
thus common with the vulgar only, but |l you are indebted for uli you enjoy ; who 
with those who call themselves wise, I gives you those very Metals m’ whom 
humane, and moral. They tremble at !| vfiu wjnnirh delight,’ ’those very talents 
the idea of murder, theft, adultery', &c. jj with which you dishonour him, those 
while they forget that the same law || very organs of speech with which you 
which prohibits the commission of these || blaspheme him, Is treated with an ir- 
crimes, does, with equal force, forbid ll reverence, a contempt, a want on ness. 
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with which you cannot bear the very 
thought or mention of treating a human 
triend. Mis name is impiously, is unfeel- 
ingly, is ungratefully singled out as tlie 
object of decided irreverence, of sys- 
tematic contempt, of thoughtless levity. 

I lis sacred name is used indiscriminately 
to express anger, joy, grief, surprise, im- 
patience ; and, what is almost still more 
unpardonable than all, it is wantonly 
used us a mere unmeaning expletive, 
which, being excited by no temptation, 
can have nothing to extenuate it ; which, 
causing no emotion, can have nothing 
to recommend it, unless it be the plea- 
sure of the sin.” Mrs. Afore on Edu- 
cation , vol. ii. p. 87 ; Gill's Body of ‘ 
J)n>. vol. iii. p. 427 ; Brown's System of 
Relit*, p. 526. 

LORD’S PRAYER, is that which 
our Lord gave to his disciples on the 
Mount. According to what is said in the 
sixth chapter of Matthew, it was given 
as a directory ; but from Luke xi. 1. 
some argue that it was given as a form. 
Some have urged that the stToncLund 
fourth petition of that prayer could be 
intended only for a temporary use ; but 
it is answered, tnat such a sense may 
be put upon those petitions as shall suit 
all Christians in all ages ; for it is al- 
ways our duty to pray that Christ’s 
kingdom Truly lx* advanced in the world, 
and to profess our daily deptcidcncc on 
find’s pro\ idential care. Ts evertiieless, 
there is no reason to believe that Christ 
meant that his people should alwavs use 
this as a set form ; for, if that had been 
the case, it would not have been varied 
ns it is by the two evangelists, Matt. vi. 
Luke xi. It is true, indeed, that they 
both agree in the main, ;fs to the sense, 
yet not in the express words ; and the 
doxology which Matthew gives at large 
is wholly left out in Luke. And, besides, 
we do not find that the disciples ever 
used it as a form. It is, however, a most 
excellent summary of prayer, for its j; 
brevity, order, nod matter ; and it is !| 
very lawful and laudable to make use of 
any single petition, or the whole of it, 
provided a formal and superstitious use 
of it be avoided. — 'Chat greatly. cal, as 
one observes, which is to be found in 
some Christians either for or against it, 
is to be lamented as a weakness ; and it 
will become us to do all that we can to 
promote on each side more moderate 
sentiments concerning the use of it. See 
Doddridge* s Lectures, iec. 194 ; Bar- 
row’s Works, vol. i. p. 48 ; Archbishop 
Leighton's Kj. fi lunation of it j l fast on 
the Lord's Prayer ; Gill's Body of Di- 
vinity , vol. iii. p. 362, 8vo. For (luce on 
Jidifitatwn by Public Instruction , p. 


11, 12 ; M n nd ham's Kj. position of (fi* 
Lord's Prayer. 

LORD'S ‘SUPPER is an ordii.ua- ■ 
which our Saviour instituted as a com- 
memoration of his death and su fie rings. 

1. It is called a sacrament , that is, a sign 
and an oath. An outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace ; 
•in oath , by which we bind our som 3 
with u bond unto the Lord. Some, how - 
ever, reject thi^ term as not being st rip- 
tural.; as likewise the idea of swearing 
of vowing to the Lord. See Vow. — 2. It 
is called the Lord's Suhfier , because it 
was first instituted in the evening, .md 
at the close of the Passover supper ; and 
because we therein feed upon Christ, 
tty* bread of life, Horn. iii. 20. 1 Cor. xi 
— 3. It is called the communion , as here 4 
in we have communion with Christ, and 
with his people, 1 Cor. xii. 13. x. 17. — 

4. It is called the euchunst , a thanks- 
giving, because Christ, in the institution 
of it, gave thanks, 1 Cor. xi. 24. and be- 
cause we, in the participation of it, must 
give thanks likewise. — 5. It is culled a 
feast, and by some a feast upon a sat ri- 
iirc (though not a sacrifice itself,) in al- 
lusion to the custom of the Jews feast- 
ing upon their sacrifices, 1 Cor. x. 18. 

As to the nature of this ordinance , we 
may observe, that, in participating of 
the’ bread and wine, we do not consider 
it as expiatory, but, 1. Asa commemo- 
rating ordinance. We are here to rtv 
nvniber the person, love, and death of 
Christ, 1 Cor. xi. 24. — 2. A confessing 
ordinance. * We hereby profess'our es- 
teem for Christ, and dependence upon 
him. — 3i A communicating dhlimwcv : 
blessings of graee are here com mimic. 
ted to us. — 4. A cbvenanting ordinance. 
God, in and by this Ordinance, as it 
were, declares that he is ours, and v »■ 
by it declare to be his. — 5. A standing 
ordinance , for it is to be observed to the 
end of time, 1 Cor. xi. 26. It seems to be 
quite an indifferent thing, what bread w 
used in this ordinance, or what coloured 
wine, for Christ took that which was 
icadiest. The eating of the bread and 
drinking of the wine being always con- 
nected m Christ’s example, they ought 
never to be separated : wherever one is 
giv en, the other should not be withheld. 
This bread and wine are not changed 
into the real body and blood of Christ, 
hut are only emblems thereof. See 
Th .^substantiation. 

The subjects of tins ordinance should 
be such as make a credible profession 
of the Gospel : the ignorant, and those 
whose lives are immoral, have no light 
to it ; nor should it ever be administer- 
ed as a test of civil obedience, for this 
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is^erverting the design of it. None but and earnest desires toward God; with 
true believers can approach it with raised expectations; prayer, jov, and 
profit ; ) et we cannot exclude an\ who thanksgiv mg, and love to all men.'When 
make a credible profession, for GckI coming from it, we should admire the 
only is the judge ot the heart, while we condescensions of divine grace; watch 
caii only act according to outward ap- against the snares of Satan, and the al- 
pcarances. lurements of the world; rejoice in the 

Much has been said respecting the finished work of Christ, depend upon 
f ime of administering it. Some plead the gracious influence of the Spirit, that 
for the morning, others the afternoon, we may keep up a sense of the divine 
and some for the evening ; which latter, favour, and be longing for heaven, where 
indeed, was the time of the first celebra- we hope at last to join the general as- 
tion of it, and is most suitable to a sup- scmbly of the first-boni, 
per. How often it is to be observed. The advantages arising from the par- 
cannot be precisely ascertained from ticifiution of tile J.ord's'supprr are nu~ 
Scripture. Some have been for keep- m crons. 1. It is a mean of strengthening 
ing it every day in the week ; others fimr our faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. — 2. It 
times a week ; some ever)' Lord’s day, affords great consolation and joy. — 3. It 
which many think is nearest the apos- increases love.— 4. It has a tendency to 
tolic practice. Acts xx. 7. Others lia\e enlighten our mii^cls in the mystery of 
kept it three times a year, and some godliness. — 5. It gives us an utter aver- 
oncc % year; but the most common is sion to all kinds of sin, and occasions a 
once a month. It evidently appears, lieartv grief for it. — 6. It has a tendency 
however, both from Scripture, 1 Cor. xi. to excite and strengthen all holy desires 
26. and from the nature of the ordinance, in qp. — 7. It renews our obligations to 
that it ought to be frequent. our Lord and Master. — 8. It (finds the 

As to the posture : Dr. Doddridge souls of Christians one to another. See 
justly observes, that it is greatly tojie Case's Sermons, ser. 7; and Henry 
lamented that Christians have pervert- Karle , Doolittle, Grove , and Robertson , 
cd an ordinance, intended as a pledge on the Lord's Su/ifu r ; Dr. Omen's, 
and means of their mutual union, into an Char nock's. Dr. Cudmorth's , Mr. IVil- 
©ccasion of discord and contention, by let's, Dr. Worthington's, Dr. Watts's, 
laying such a disproportionate stress’ on Bishop \f r arburtQn\ Bishop Cleaver's, 
the manner in which it is to be adminis- and Dr. Bell's, Pieces on the Subject . 
tered, and the posture in which it is to A variety of other treatises, cxplana- 
bc received. As to the latter, a table tore of the nature and design of the 
posture seems most eligible, as having Lord’s supper, may be seen in almost 
keen used by Christ and his apostles, anv catalogue. 

and being peculiarly -suitable to the LOT is a mutual agreement to deter- 
notion of a sacred fea^t*; and kneeling, mine an uncertain event, no other wavs 
which was never introduced into the determinable, by an appeal to the pro- 
church till t rtmsub stanti at i on was re- vidence of Clod, on easting or throwing 
ceived, may prove an occasion of super- something. This is a dectsonj lot, Prov. 
stition. Nevertheless, provided it he not xvi. 33. xviii. 18. The matter, thcre- 
absolutelv imposed as a term of coni- fore, to be determined, in order to avoid 
munion, It will be the. part of Christian guilt, slumld be important, and no other 
candour to acquiesce in the use of it in possible wav left to determine it ; and 
others by whom it is preferred. It ap- the manner of making the appeal so- 
pcars that standing was at least fro- lenin and grave, if we would escape the 
quently used in the Christian church, guilt of taking the mime of God in vain, 
viz. always on the Lord’s day, and be- Wantonly, without necessity, and in a 
tween blaster and Whitsuntide. The ludicrous manner, to make this appeal, 
manner in which this ordinance is ad- must be therefore highly blameahle. 
ministered, both in ific church of Zng- And if thus the derisory lot, when wan- 
land, and among Protestant Dissenters, tonly and unnecessarily employed, be 
is so well known, that we need say no- criminal, equally, if not more so, must 
thing of it here. the divinatory lot he, which is employ- 

We will only subjoin a few directions eel for discovering the will of God : tliis 
in what frame of mind we should attend being no mean of God's appointment, 
upon this ordinance. It should be with must be superstitious, and the height of 
sorrow lor our past sins, and easiness prefhmntion. 

and calmness of affection, free from the LOVE consists in approbation of, and 
disorders and ruffles of passion ; with a inclination towards an object that ap- 
holy awe and reverence of the Divine pears to us as good. It has been distin- 
Majesty, yet with a gracious confidence guished into, i. Lwe of esteem, which 
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arises from the mere consideration of I tic, or the frantic zealot, but from the 
some excellency in an object, and be- j plain word of God, that we are to take 
longs either to" persons or things.- 2. | our ideas of tills divine sentiment. There 
Love of benevolence , which is an incli- . we find it described in all its native pu- 
liation to seek the happiness or welfare ij rite and simplicity. The marks bv 
of any thing. — 3. Love of co/ii/tlaa nee, \ which it is there distinguished contain 
which arises from the consideration of || nothing enthusiastic nr extravagant.” It 
any object agreeable to us, aiul calcu- || maybe considered, 1. As sincere, Matt, 
lated to afford us pleasure. < ! xxii. 36,38. — J. Constant, Korn. mu. — 

LOVE TO GOD is a divine princi- !| 3. Uimersul of all his attributes, corn- 
ple implanted in the mind by the Holy < j inundments, oidinanccs, &c. — 4. Pro- 
Spirit, whereby we reverence, esteem, j gressive, 1 Tlvess. v. 12. 2 Thess. i. 3. 
desire, and delight in Him as the chief K.ph. iii. 19. — 5. Superlative, Lam. iii. 
good. It includes a knowledge of his in- j| 24. — 6. Eternal, Hom.^vih. This love 
tural excellences, Ps. viii. 1. and a con- manifests itself, 1. In a desire to be like 
sideration o( liis goodness to us, 1 John God.— 2. In making his glory the su- 
iv. 19. Nor can these two ideas, I think, prcnie end of our actions, ! Cor. xi. 31. 
he well separated; for, however some —*3. In delighting in communion with 
may argue that genuine love to God him, 1 John j. 3.-4. In grief under the 
should arise only from a sense of hi* hidings of his face, Job,* xxiii. 2.-5. In 
amiableness, yet I think it will be difri- relinquishing all that stands in opposi- 
cult to conceive how it can exist, ab- tion to his will, Phil. iii. 8. — 6. In Regard 
stracted from the idea of his relative to his house, worship and ordinances, 
goodness. The passage last referred to Ps. Ixxxiv. — 7. In lo\ e for his truth and 
is to the point, and the representations people, Ps. cxix. John xiii. 35.-8. Bv 
given us of the praises of the sain f 5 in confidence in his promises, Ps. lxxi. i. 
heaven accord with the same semi- —And, lastlv, by obedience to his word, 
tnent : “ Thou art worthy, for tliou hast John xiv. 15'. 1 John li. 3. Gill's Body of 
redeemed us by thy blood,” Rev. y. 9. /M\ p. 94. vol. iii. 8vo. Watts's Dis- 
See Sklf-Lovx. “Love to God is a courses on J.ovt to God ; Scott's Ser/n. 
subject,” says bishop Porteus, “ which ser. 14 ; Bellamy on Brli^ion, ]). 2, and 
concerns' us to inquire carefully into the Sitfns of Counterfeit Love, p. 82; Bp 
true nature of. And it concerns us the Portrus's Sermons, vol. i. sej*. 1. 
more, because it has been ifhhappily LOVE, BROTHERLY, is affection 
brought into disrepute by the extra va- to our neighbours, and es[)ecially to the 
gant conceits of a few devout enthusiasts saints prompting us to every act of 
concerning it. Of these, some have kindness toward them. It dex's not, in- 
treated the love of God in so refined a deed, consist merely in pity to and re- 
way, and carried it to such heights of lief of others, 1 Cor. xiii. in Ion:-; to our 
seraphic ecstacy and rapture, that com- bemfaciors only^and those who are rc- 
mon minds must for evey despair of latecl to us, Matt.*v,,46, 47. Itmu*.tlIow 
either following or understanding them ; from love to God, and «exteud to all 
whilst others have described it in such mankind; yea, we arc require J by the 
warm and indelicate terms as arc much highest authority to love even our cue- 
better suited to the grossness of earthly mies, Matt. v. 44. not so as to counte- 
passion than the purity of spiritual at- nance them in their evil actions, but to 
lection. < + orgive the injuries they have done to 

“But the accidental excesses of this ! *. ■; Ln\e to good men, also, must be 
holy sentiment can be no just argument particularly cultivated, for it i i the com- 
agamst its general excellence and utility, ic.rid of Christ, John xiii. 34; they bc- 
“ We know that even friendship it- long to the same Father and family, 
«-elf has sometimes been abused to the G ii. vi. 10; we hereby give proof of our 
most unworthy purposes, and lcdVnen to disriplcship, John xiii. 35. The exam- 
ple commission of the most atrocious pk* of Christ should allure us to it, 1 
crimes. Shall we, therefore, utterly dis- John iii. 16. It is creative of a variety of 
card that generous passion, and consider pleasing sensation*, and prevents a thou- 
it as nothing more than the unnatural sand evi-s: it is the greatest of all graces, 
fervour of a romantic imagination? 1 Cor. xiii. 13. — It answers the end of 
Every heart revolts against so wild a the law, 1 Tim. i. 5 ; resembles the in- 
thought! and why, then, must we suffer habitants of a better world, and with- 
t!ie love of (rod to be banished out of out it every other attainment is of no 
t he world, because it has been some- avail, 1 Cor. xiii. 'Phis love should show 
tunes improperly represented or in dis- itself by praying for our brethren, Eph. 
erectly exercised? It is not either from vi. 18; bearing one another’s burdens, 
t;ie visionary mystic, the sensual fana- t by assisting and relieving each other,. 
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C^l. vi. 2. By forbearing with one ano- [ siastical authority. See High Church* 
tiler, Co!. iii. 13. By reproving and ad- j Mh.v. 

• mulshing in the spirit of meekness, | LUCJAN1STS, or Lucanists, a 
ih- '.v. x'.'vii. 5, 6. By establishing each j sect so called from Lncianns, or Luca- 
irfhc/iu the truth; by conversation, ex- , nils, a heretic ot the second century, be- 
ll #rt:ui u, and stirring no one another to || ing a disciple of Marrinn, whose emu’s 
i ic s.-xer d duties of religion, both pub- ! he followed, adding ./•me new ones to 
1 .. j-i 1 priv ite, Jude 2U, 21. Hcb. x. 24, J them. Kpiph. mius says he abandoned 
L » h r Cii \:u it. I Marcion, teaching that people ought 

LOVEOF GOD, is cither his natn- 1 not to marry, fm-fiar of enriching the 
i <1 del-gilt in that which is geod, Is. Ixi. Creator: and yet other authors mention, 
h i-r that i special affection he bears to that he held this error in common with 
bis people, 1 John iv. 19. Not that Ije | Marcion and other Gnostics. He denied 
v.v-s ■■ ses the n.j^sion of loxe as we do ; j the immortality of the soul, asserting it 
!.'»!■ it implies his absolute purpose and j: to he material/ 

will to deliver, bless, and s.ue his peo- || There was another sect of Luri.mis's, 
pie. 'The love of find to his people ap- |! who ajijiearcd some time after the An- 
pens in Ids all-wise designs and plans ! tins, luey taught, that the Father laid 
i >r their happiness, Kph. iii. 10. — 2. In j been a Father always, and that he had 
the choice ot them and determination j the name even before he begot the Son, 
to sanetdy and glorify tnem, 2 Thess. ii. ! as li.ix ing in him fcho power and faoillx 
1 Iii the gift of his Son to die for of gcr.eratij n ; and in this maimer they 
them, dud redeem them from sin, death, accounted for the eternity of the Son. 
and hell, Rom. v. 9. John iii. Id. — 4. In | LUGIFF.KIANS, a sect who ad’ur- 
tlie revelation of his will, and the drela- | »*d to the schism of Lucifer, bishop of 
rati of his prondses to them, 2 Pet. i. I Caupliara, in the fourth century, w ho w;e 
4.— '). In the awful punishment of their \ banished by the emperor CJonst, minis, 
enemies, lsx. xix. 4. — d. In his actu d for mixing defended the Nicenedor* rino 
conduct towards them ; in supporting conri ruing the three persons in the 
tliem in life, blessing them in de uh, and | (Lid head It is said, also, that they be- 
oringing them to glory, Rom. vio. 30, 1 liexed the soul to be corporeal, and to 
ftr. Roin. vi. 23. The ’properties of this j be transmitted from the father to the 
love may be considered as, 1. F.verlast- | children.. The Luciferians were mime - 
ing, Jer. xxxi. 3. Kph. i. 4. — 2. Imnm-; rous in (kud, Spain, Kgypt, &c. The 
table, M.d. iii. 6. Zcpli. iii. 17. — .5. Free;! occasion of this schism was, that Luci- 
neitlier tlie sufferings of Christ nor the i fer would not allow anv acts lie had. 
merits of men are the cause, but his I done to be abolished. There xvere Inn 
own good pleasure, Jolm iii. lfi. — 1. Great ; two Luciferian bishops, but a great num- 
ami unspeakable, Kph. ii. 4, 6. iii. 19.; her of priests and deacons. The Luc i* 
Ps d. xx\ vi. 7. , • I ferians bore a great aversion to the 

LOVK, Family of. A sect that arose! A nans, 
ii Holland, in^ the Sixteenth century, ! LLUvFAVARMNESS, applied to tie- 
f mn led by Henry Nicholas, a \W»t- ! affections, inflifference, or want of ardor, 
phah in. He maintained th:it he h.ida|| In respect to religion, hardly any thing 
commission from heaven to teach men jj can be more culpable than this spirit.— 
that tlie essence of religion consisted in jj If there be a God possessed of nnspeak- 
rhefoelings of divine love; that all other j| able rectitude in his own nature, and 
t senlogicnl tenets, whether they related unbounded goodness towards bis crci- 
t * objects of faith or modes of worship, j tares, what can be more inconsistent 
were of no sort of moment; and, con- | and unbecoming than to be frigid and 
*' •'}' ientlx% that it was a matter of the indifferent in our devotions to him 
pi »st perfect indifference wh.it opinions Atheism, in some respects, cannot Ik 
C hristians entertained concerning the! xvm'se tfc.m hikewv oiness. TheAthei*. 1 
divine nature, provided their hearts disheliex es the existence of a God, *’ut 
borne l xv uh the pare»aud sacred flame therefore cannot worship him at ,.h : 
of piety and love. j the lukewarm owns the existence, so* e- 

L()V V E OF Tills WORLD. See, reignty, and goodness .of the Supreme, 
Woin.n. Being, but denies him that fen our - r 

LOV’K FEASTS. See Agap/E. affection, that devotedness of lie .i t. :m*i 
L.)W CIIHRCMMKN, those who activity of service, which tlie c *<. eivn- 
disippnved of the schism made in the; cy of his nature demands, and the an 
chmvh bv the non-jurors, and xvlio dis- j tliority of his word requires. Such a 
tmg.ii'.hed themselves by their modera- j character, therefore, is represented as 
t.on towards Dissenters, and xvere less absolutely loathsome to God, and oh- 
m-dent in extending the limits of ccclo- | noxious to his wrath, Rev iii. 1J, 16. 

27 1 H r 
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The general signs of a hi forearm s/ii- |j been, that he* was once struck by ligfft' 
tit are such as these: Ni gleet of pri- II iimg, and his companion killed by his 
vate prayer; a preference of worldly || side by the same flash. He had been 
to religious company ; a lax attendance lj taught the scholastic philosophy which 
on public ordinances ; omission or care- was in \ogue in those days, arid made 
less pemsal of God's word; a zeal fur considerable progress in it; blit hap- 
vime appendages of religion, while lan- pening to find a cope of the Rible which 
guid about religion itself ; a backward- lay neglected in the library of his inonas- 
ness to promote the cause of God in tc’ry, he applied himself to the study of 
the world, and a rashness of spirit in it with such eagerness and assiduity, as 
censuring those who are desirous to be quite astonished the monks ; and in- 
^scful. creased his reputation for sanctity so 

If we inquire the cause? of such a npich, that he was chosen professor, 
spirit, wo shrill find them to be — world- first of philosophy, aryl afterwards of 
ly prosperity ; the influence of carnal theology, in Wittemburg, on the Elbe, 
relatives and acquaintances: indulgence where Frederic, elector of Saxony, had 
of secret sins ; the fear of man ; and founded an university, 
sitting under an unfaithful ministry. jWliile Luther continued to enjoy the * 

The inconsistency of it. a/i/ieurs if wr \ highest reputation for sanctity and leam- 
considn% that it is highly unreasonable; j mg, Tetzel, a Dominican friar came to 
dishonourable to G«xi ; incompatible | Wittcmburg in order to publish indul- 
with the genius of the Gospel; a barrier genccs. Luther beheld his success with 
to improvement; a death-blow to use- great concern ; and having first inveigh - 
fulness; a direct opposition to the com- od against indulgences from the pulpit, 
mauds of Scripture; and tends to the he afterwards published ninety-five the- 
greatest misefy. * ses, containing his sentiments on that 

To overcome such a suite of mw'L we l * ,,l >ject. 'These he proposed not as points 
should consider how offensive it is to fully established, out as subjects ot in- 
God: how incongruous with the very curiry and disputation. He ajq jointed a 
idea and nature of tine religion; how day on which the learned were invited 
injurious to peace and feliritv of mind ; to impugn them, cither in person or by 
hew ungrateful to Jesus Christ, whose writing ; and to the whole he subjoined 
whole life was labour for inland our solemn protestations of his high respect 
salvation; how grievous to *ihe IIolv for the apostolic see, and of liis implicit 
Spirit; how dreadful an example to submission to its authority. No opponent 
those who have no religion; how un- appeared at the time prefixed: the the- 
like the saints of old, and oven to our ses spread oyer Germany with astonish- 
enemies in the worst of causes ; how ing rapidity, and were read with the 
dangerous to our immortal souls, since greatest eagerness. c 

it is indicative of our want of lov c to 1'hough Luther met with no opposi- 
God, and exposes us to ju,st condemns- tion for some little time after he began 
tion, Amos vi. 1. to publish his new doctrines, it was not 

LUTHERANS, those Christians who long before many zealous champions 
follow the opinions of Martin Luther, arose to defend those opinions with 
the celebrated reformer of the church, which the wealth and power of the 
m the sixteenth century'. In order clergy were so strictly connected. Their 
that we may trace the rise and pvo- j cause, however, was hy no means pro- 
gress of Lutheranism, we must here rc- j mated by these endeavours : the people 
frr to the life of Luther himself. Lu- j began to call in question even the an- 
ther was a native of Eisleben, in Saxony, rhoritv of the canon law, and of the pope 
and bom hi 1483. Though his parents himself. The court of Rome at first dc- 
were poor, he received a learned erin- spised these new doctrines and disputes ; 
cation, during the pregressof vHnch he but at last the attention of the pope bc- 
gave many indications of uncommon i .'j raised by the great success of the 
vigour and" acuteness ■ f genius. As his reformer, and the complaints of his ad- 
mindjwas naturally snsef ptible of serious v ersaries, Luther was summoned, in the 
impressions, and ."tinctured with some- month of luly, 1518, to appear at Home, 
what of that religious melanrholv which within sixty "(lavs, before the auditor of 
delights in the solitude and devotion rf the chamber. One of Luther's adversa- 
a monastic life, he retired into a convent lies, named Pricrius wlio had written 
of Augustinian friars ; where by a«*- against him, was appointed to examine 
quived great reputation not only for his doctrines, and to decide concerning 
piety, but for love t of knowledge, and them. 'The pope wrote at the same 
unwearied application to study. The time to the elector of Saxony, bcscech- 
causc of this retirement is said to have ing him not to protect a mail whose he- 
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rcAcal and profane tenets were* so shock- 
ing to pious ears; ami enjoined the pro- 
• vmcial of the Augustiiiians to check, by 
his authority, the iashnessof an arro- 
gant monk, which brought disgrace 
upon their order, and gave offence and 
disturbance to the whole church. 

From these letters, and the appoint- 
ment of his open enemy Prierius to be 
Ins judge, Luther easily saw what sen- 
tence he might expect Rome; and 
therefore discovered the utmost solici- 
tude to have. his cause tried in Genmy 
nv, and before a [css suspected tribunal, 
lie wrote a submissive letter to the 
pope, in which he promised an unreserv- 
ed obedience to his will, for as \ et he 
■ ^ e iteitaincd no doubt of the divine ori- 
ginal of the pope’s authority; and, by 
the intercession of the other professors, 
(\ijetan, the pope’s legate in Germany, 
was appointed to hear and determine 
the caiAc. Luther appeared before him 
without hesitation ; but Cajetan thought 
it below his dignity to dispute the point 
with it person so much his inferior in 
r .nk ; and therefore required him, by 
virtue of the apostolic powers with 
which lie was clothed, to retract the t»r- 
rors which lie had uttered with regard 
to indulgences and the nature of faith, 
and to abstain for the future from the 
publication of new and dangerous opi- 
nions ; and, at the last, forbade him to 
appear in his presence, unless he pro- 
mised to comply with what had been 
required of him. 

'This haughty and violent* manner of 
proceeding, together with some other 
eimimstanc.es, ' gave Lather’s friends 
such strong reasons to saspect that even 
tin* imperial safe-coifduct would not be 
able to protect him from the legate’s 
power and resentment, that they pre- 
\ ailed on him secretly to withdraw irom 
Augsburg, where he had attended the 
legate, and to return to his own coun- 
try . Hut before his departure, accord- 
ing to a form of which there had been 
some examples, he prepared a solemn 
appeal from the legate, ill-informed at 
that time concerning his cause, to the 
pope, when lie should receive more full 
intimation with respect to it. Cajetan, 
enraged at Luther’s abrupt retreat, anti 
at the publication of his appeal, wrote 
to the elector of Saxony, complaining of 
both ; and requiring him, as he regarded 
the peace of the church, or the authori- 
ty of its head, either to send that sedi- 
tious monk a prisoner to Rome, or to 
banish him out of his territories. Fre- 
deric had hitherto, from political mo- 
tives, protected Luther, as thinking he 
might be of use in checking the enor- 
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j| muus power of the see of Rome ; and 

I though all Germany resounded with his 
fame, the elector had never yet admit- 
ted him into his ures»*iiv.« Rut upon 
tliis demand made by the cardinal, it be- 
came necessary to throw off some of his 
former reserve. He had been at great, 
expense, and bestowed much attention 
on founding a new university, an object 
of considerable importance to every 
German prince; and foreseeing how 
fatal a blow the removal of Luther 
would be to its reputation, he not only 
declined complying with either of the 
pope’s requests, but openly discovered 
great concern for Luther’s safety. 

The situation of our reformer, in the 
mean time, became daily more and 
more alarming. He knew very well 
what were the motives which induced 
the elector to afford him protection, and 
that he could by no means depend on a 
continuance of his friendship. If he 
should bt* obliged to quit Saxnm, he 
had no other asylum, and must stand 
exposed to whatever punishment the 
rage or bigotry of his enemies could in- 
flict; and so ready were his adversaries 
to condemn him, that he had been de- 
clared a heretic at Rome before 1 the ex- 
piration of the sixty days allowed him 
in the citation for making his appear- 
ance. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, he discovered no symptoms of ti- 
midity or remissness; but continual to 
vindicate his own conduct and opinions, 
and to inveigh against those of his ad- 
versaries witli more vehemence than 
ever. Being convinced therefore, that 
the pope would soon proceed to the 
most violent ^measures against him, lie 
appealed to a general council, which he 
affirmed to be the representative of the 
Catholic church, and superior in power 
to the pope, who, being a fallible man, 
might err, as St. Peter, the must perfc\ t 
of his predecessors had done. 

The court of Rome was equally assi- 
duous, in the mean time, to crush the 
author of these new doctrines, which 
gave them so much uneasiness. A bull 
was issued by the pope, of a date prior 
to Lutlfcr’s appeal, in which he magni- 
fied the virtues uf indulgences, and sub- 
jected to the heav iest ecclesiastical cen- 
sures all who presumed to teach a con- 
trary doctrine. Sucl^ a clear clt vision 
of the sovereign pontiff against him 
might have been very fatal to Luther’s 
cause, had not the death of the emperor 
Majdmilian, which happened on Janua- 
ry if, 1519, contributed to give matters 
a different turn. Both the. principles 
and interest of Maximilian had prompt- 
ed him to support the authority %>f the 
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sic or Rome; but, in consequence of his 
death, the \ icariatc of that party of Ger- 
many which is governed by the Saxon 
laws" devolved to the elector of Saxony ; 
and, under the shelter of his friendly ad- 
ministration, Luther himself enjoyed 
tranquillity ; and his opinions took such 
root in different places, that they could 
never afterwards he eradicated. At the 
same time, as the election of an empe- 
ror was a point more interesting to the 
pope (Leo X.) than a theological con- 
troversy which lie did not understand, 
and of "which he could not foresee the 
consequences, he was so extremely soli- 
citous not to irritate a prince of such 
con.iider.ihk 1 influence In the electoral 
college as Frederic, that he discovered 
a great unwillingness to pronounce the 
sentence of excommunication against 
J iiither, which his adversaries continual- 
ly demanded with the most clamorous 
importunity. 

From the reason just now given, and 
Leo’s natural aversion to severe mea- 
'Ui\s, a suspension of proceeding against 
Luther took place for eighteen months, 

I hough perpetual negotiations were ear- 
ned on during this interval, in order to 
bring the matter to an amicable issue. 
The manner in which these were con- 
ducted having given our reformer many 
opportunities ot ohserv ingthe yorruptioii 
o' the court of Rome, its olntinacy in 
adhering to established errors, and ita in- 
difference about truth, however clearly 
| uv posed or strongly proved, he began, 
in 1 i'JO, to utter some doubts with re- 
gard to the divine original of the papal 
authority, which he publicly disputed 
with Fccius, one of liis hnost learned 
and formidable antagonists. The dis- 
pute was indecisive, both parties claim- 
rig the victory; but it must have been 
very mortifying to the partizans of the 
Romish church to hear such an es&cn- 
tid point of tliLvi* doctrine publicly at- 
tacked. 

'I 'he papal authority being once mis- 
pitted, Luther proceeded to push on 
!ili inquiries and attacks from one doc- | 
tr.no to another, till at last he began to j 
Miuke the firmest foundations of. which 
the wealth and power of the cluirch 
were c Published. Leo then began to 
perceive that there were no hope* of re- 
el aiming; such aq incorrigible heretic, 
and -therefore prepared to pronounce 
tliL-scntcnce of excommunication against 
him. The college of cardinals was often 
assembled, in order to prep ire the sen- 
tence with due deliberation; and the 
ablest canonists were consulted how it 
might be expressed with unexcep- 
tionable formality. At List it was issued 
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j on the 15th of June, 1520. Forty«fln 
! propositions, extracted out of Luther* 
works, were therein condemned as he- 
retical, scandalous, and offensive to pi- 
ous ears; all persons were forbidden to 
read his writings, upon pain of excom- 
munication ; such as had any of them 
in their custody were commanded to 
commit them to the flames; he himself, 
if he did not within sixty days publicly 
recant his errors, and linen ‘his books, 
was pronounced an obstinate heretic, 
excommunicated, and delivered to Sa- 
tan for the destruction^)!' the flesh ; and 
ail secular princes were required, un- 
der pain of incurring the same censure, 
to seize his person, that he might be 
punished as his crimes deserved. 

Luther was not in the least discon- 
certed by this sentence, which he had 
for sometime expected. He renewed 
his appeal to this general council ; de- 
clared the pope to be that antichrist or 
man of sin whose appearance is fore 
told in the New Testament; declaimed 
against his tyranny with greater \ elic- 
meiicc than ever; and at last, b\ . „ 
of retaliation, having assembled all the 
professors and students in the university 
of Witteinburg, with great pomp, anil 
in the presence of a vast multitude of 
spectators, he cast the volumes of the 
canon law, together with the bull of ex- 
communication, into the flames. The 
in. inner in which this action was justi- 
fied, gave sLill move offence than the ac- 
tion itself. Having collected from the 
canon law some of the most extravagant 
propositions with regard to flic pleni- 
tude and omnipotence* of the pope’s new- 
er, as well asthfc subordination of all se- 
cular jurisdiction ' to hi,s authority, lie 
published those with a commentary, 
pointing out the impiety of such tenets, 
and their evident tendency to subvert all 
civil government 

On the. accession of Charles V. to 
the empire, Luther found himself in a 
very dangerous situation. Charles, in 
M'der to secure the pope’s friendship, 
h id determined to treat him with great 
severity. His eagerness to gain this 
point rendered him not averse to gratify 
. ic papal legates in Germany, who in- 
sisted, that, without any delay, or for- 
mal deliberation, the diet then - sitting at 
Worms might to condemn a man whom 
the pope had already excommunicated 
as an incorrigible "heretic. Such an 
abrupt manner of proceeding, however, 
being deemed unprecedented and unjust 
by tlie members of the diet, they made 
a point of Luther’s appearing in person, 
and declaring whether he adhered or 
not to those opinions which had drawn 
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updh him the censures of the church. II left the city, ase\crc edict was publish - 


requiring his immediate attendance on jj a subject of the empire; forbidding any 
tlie diet, and renewing his promises of prince to harbour or protect him'; and 
protection from any injury or violence. | requiring all to seize his person as soon 
Luther did not hesitate 'one moment as the term specified in his prolection 
about yielding obedience; and set out | should be expired, 
for Worms, attended by tl^c herald who I But this rigorous decree had no con- 
had brought the emperor’s letter and | siilerablc effect ; the execution of it 1 k- 
safe-conduct. While on his journey ing prevented partly bv the multiplicity 
many of his friends, whom the fate of of occupations which tfie commotions in 
Ilussunder similar circumstances, and Spain, together with the wars in Italy 
notwithstanding the same security of an and the Low Countries, created to the 
imperial safe-conduct, filled with solici- emperor ; and partly by a prudent pre- 
lude, udxised and entreated hint not t(#| caution employed by the elector of Sax- 
rush wantonly into the midst of danger, J ony, Luther's faithful patron. As Luther, 
But Luther, superior to such terrors, |! on'liis return from \\ onus, was passing- 
silenced them witli tliis reply: “1 am jj near Altenstrain, iq, Thuringia* a juim- 
lawfully called,” said he, “to appear [j ber of Jiorsemen, in masks, rushed sud- 
in that ftity : and thither I will go, in | dcnly out of a wood, where the clectm 
the name of the Lord, though as many I had appointed them to lie in wait foi 
dc\ils as there are tiles on the houses l| /dm, and, surrounding his company, car- 
Avere there combined against me.” |j rjed him, after dismissing all his attend- 
The reception which lie met with at j| ants, to Worlburg, a strong castle, not 
Worms was such as might have been m far distant. There the elector ordered 
reckoned a full reward ot all liis labours* him to be supplied with every thing ne- 
if vanity and the lo\ e of applause had 1 cessary or agreeable ; but the place of 
been the principles by which he was in- his retreat was carefully concealed, un- 
iluenced. C Greater crowds assembled til the fury of the present storm against 
to behold him than had appeared at the him be»ran to abate, upon a change in 
emperor’s public entry; n is apartments the politic:! system of Em ope. In this 
were daily filled with princes and per- solitude, where lie remained nine 
sonages of the highest rank ; and 1’ “ months, an<l wliich he frequently called 
was treated with an homage more sin- his Patmoa % aftjp’ tlie name V f that 
cere, as well as more flatteVing, than island to which the apostle John w.v, 
any whiclj pre-eminence in birth or banished, lie exerted his usual xigour 
condition can command.. At his a])- and industry in defence of his doctrines, 
poar.mce before the diet he behaved Mrincoiifutationofhisad\e’ , s'ines;pu’')- 
witli great decency and with equal firm- j lishing sex rraFtreatises, xxliich mix id 
ness, lie readily acknowledged an ex- j the spirit of his followers, astonished to a 
cess of acrimony and vehemence in his j great degree, and disheartened at the 
controversial writings; but refused to j sudden disappearence of their loader, 
retract his opinions, unless he were con- i Luther, weary at length of lii.s retire- 
xiiiced of their falsehood, or to consent ment, appeared publicly again at \\ it- 
to then being tried by any other rule j tern burg, upon the 6th of March, 1 a 
than the wore! of God. When neither He appeared, indeed, without the <. let - 
threals nor entreaties could prevail on j tor’s leave; but immediately wrote 
him to depart from this resolution, some him a letter to prevent bun taking ii 
of the ecclesiastics proposed to imitate ill. The edict ot Charles V. sexcre as 
the example of the council of Constance ; ! it was hfLd little or no check to Lu- 
and, by punishing the author of this pes- j ther’s doctrine; for the emperor was 
tilent heresv, who xv;ts now in their no sooner gone into Flanders, than his 
power, to deliver the churcli at once edict was neglected and despised, and 
from such an e. il. But tlie members the doctrine seemed to spread even 
of the diet refusing to expose the Ger- faster than before. 'Carolostndius, in 
man integrity to fresh reproach by a Luther’s absence, had pushed things on 
second violation of public faith, and faster than his leader, and had attvmpt- 
Charles being no less unwilling to bring cd to abolish the use of ina*s, to remove 
a stain upon tlie beginning of his ad- images out of the churches, to ^et aside 
ministration by such an ignominious auricular confession, inxocation of saints, 
action, Luther" was permitted to de- tlie abstaining frein meats ; had allowed 
part in safety. A tew days after he || the monks to leave the monasteries, to 
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neglect their vows, find to marry ; in 
short, had quite changed the doctrine 
and discipline of the church at Wittein- 
Inirg, all which, though not against Lu- 
ther’s sontimtMits, was yet blamed by 
him, as being rashly and unseasonably 
clone. Lutheranism was still confined to 
( ici-many; it was not to go to France; 
and Henry VI II. of England made the 
most rigorous acts to hinder it from in- 
vading his realm. Nay, he did some- 
thing more: to show his zeal for reli- 
gion and the holy see, and perhaps his 
skill in theological learning, he wrote 
a tieatjse Of the • Seven Sacraments,. 
against Luther’s book Of the Captivity 
Babylon, which he presented to Leo 
A. in October, 1521. Inc pope received 
i' \ cry favourably, and was so well 
pleased with the King of England, that 
l.e complimented hiiji with the title ( f 
Defender of the faith, Luther, how- 

< \ it, paid no regard to his kingship, 
In it answered him w ith great sharpness, 
treating both his person and perform- 
ance in the most contemptuous manner. 
Henry complained of Luther’s rude 
usage of him to the princes of Saxony : 

. nd Fisher, bishop of Rochester, replied 
f > his answer, in behalf of Henry’s trea- 
tise; but neither the king’s complaint, 
nor the bishop’s reply, were attended 
with any visible effects. 

Luther, though he had pi^ a stop to 
the \ iolent proceedings of Carolostadius, 
im w made open war on the pope and 
bishops ; and, that he might make the 
people despise their authority as much 
.is possible, he wrote one book against 
the pope’s bull, and another against the 
order falsely called the Order of Bi- 
J'ofn. The same v ear, 1022, lie wrote 

Utter, dated July the 29th, to the us- 
vmbly of the states of Bohemia; in 
which’ lie assured them that he was la- 
ir Hiring to establish their doctrine in 

< jeniianv, and exhorted them not to n - 
Turn to the communion of the church o- 1 
lit me ; and he published also tills veai 
a translation of the New Testament in 
the (German tongue, which was after- 
w .mis coirected by himself and Me- 
I uicthon. This translation having been 
printed several times, and being in every 
b d\’s limds, Ferdinand, archduke of 
Austria, the emperor’s blather, made a 
\ cry sev ere edict, to hinder the farther 
publication of it; and forbade nil the 
s. -.bUctS of his Imperial Majesty to hav e 
a* iv copies of it, or of Luther’s other 
! »■ m ks. Some other princes followed his 
o ample ; and Luther was so angVy at j 
i\ viat he wrote a treatise Of the Sent- 
b-r f'oivcr, in which he accuses them of 
rtr.ui? 1 ' and impiety. The diet ot the 
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empire was held at Nuremberg, atr<ne 
end of the year to which Hadrian VI. 
sent his brief, dated November the 25th ; 
for Leo X. died upon the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 3521, and Hadrian had been elect* d 
pope upon the 9th of January follow mg 
In his brief, among other things, he ob- 
serves to the diet how he had heard, 
witli grief, that Martin Luther after tin- 
sentence of Leo X. which was ordered 
to be cxecutecj bv the edict of Worms, 
continued to teach the same emus, and 
daily to publish books full of heresies 
fli.it it appeared strange to him that <0 
large anil so religious a nation could be 
seduced by a wretched apostate friar , 
that nothing, however, could be mine 

S ernicious to Christendom ; and that, f 
lerefore, he exhorts them to use their ' 
utmost endeavours to make Luthei, 
and the authors of those tumults, return 
to their duty ; or, if they refuse, and 
continue obstinate, to proceed ‘against 
them according to the laws of the em- 
pire, and the severity of the last edict. 

The resolution of this diet was pub- 
lished in the form of an edict, upon tbs 
6th <if March, 1523; but it had no t i- 
feft in checking the Lutherans, who 
still went on in the same triumphant 
manner. This year Luther wmte .. 
great many pieces ; among the nsr,i n.- 
upon the dignity and office of the su- 
preme magistrate; which Frcdcri* k, 
elector of Saxony, is said to have been 
highly pleased with. He sent, about 
the same time, a writing in the (in- 
man language to the Waldcusis, 01 
Rickards, in Bohemia and Moravia, win > 
had applied to him “about vvoYslnppin:' 
the body of Christ in the cuehunst.*' 
He wrote, also, ariother book, which he 
dedicated to the senate and people of 
Prague, “about the institution if mi- 
nisters of the church.” He drew up a 
form of saying mass. He wrote a pit 1 1 
entitled, ,4n Kxamjile of pojm.h Ij<,< - 
trine and Divinity ; wliiih Dnp'm calls 
a nafire against nuns, and thuet ? mu 
profess a monastic life. He wrote ;.i ■> 
against the vows of virginity, in Ins pi 1 
face to *his commentary on 1 Cor. \;n. 
and his exhortations here were it seems. 

llow'cd with effect ; for, soon after, nine 
nuns, among w 1mm was Catherine be 
Bore, eloped f rom the nunnery at 
Ninvptschcn, and were brought, by the 
assistance of Leonard Coppeii, a’bui- 
gess of Torgau. to Wittemburg. W hat • 
ever offence this ])rocecding might give 
to the Papists, it was highly extolled bv 
Luther; who, in a book written in the 
German language, compares the deli- 
verance of these nuns from the slavery 
i of monastic file to that of the soul’s 
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S 'hich Jesus Chnst has delivered by his 
feath. This year Luther had occasion 
to canonize two of his followers, who, 
as Melchior Adam relates, were burnt 
at Brussels, in the beginning of July, 
;uul were the first who suffered martyr- 
dom for his doctrine. He wrote also a 
consolatory letter to three noble ladies 
at Misnia/who were banished from the 
duke of Saxony’s court at Friburg, for 
reading his books. 

In tiie beginning of “ the year 1524, 
Clement VII. sent a legate into Ger- 
many to the diet which was to be lit Id 
at Nuremberg Hadrian VI. died in 
October 1523, and was succeeded by 
Clement upon the 19th of November. 
A little before his death, he canonized 
Bcnno, who was bishop of Meissen? in 
the time of Gregory Vll. and one of the 
most zealous defenders of the holy see. 
Luther, imagining that this was done 
directly to oppose him, drew up a piece 
with this title, * (gain at the ttevf idol and 
old drril art ufi lit i\friaar/i % in which he 
treats the memory of Gregory with 
great freedom, and does not spare even 
Hadrian. Clement VIl’s legate repie- 
sented to the diet of Nuremberg the ne- 
cessity of enforcing the execution of* the 
cdu t of Worms which had been strange- 
ly neglected by the princes of the em- 
pire; but, notwithstanding the legatees 
solicitations, which were very pressing, 
the decrees of that diet were thought so 
ineffectual, that they were condemned 
at Rome, and rejected by the emperor. 

In October, 1521, Lutfiev flung otf the 
monastic habit ; which, though not pie- 
meditaled and designed, was yet a very- 
proper preparative to it step he took the 
year after: we mean liis marriage with 
Cathe fine dcJh >rc. 

His marriage, however, did not retard 
his activity and diligence in the work of 
reformation. He revised the Augs- 
burg confession of faith, and apology lor 
the: Protestants, when the Protest ml 
religion was first established on a him 
basis. See Pkutkstanis and Uhtoit- 

3W A 1 ION’. 

After this Luther had little else to do 
than to sit down and contemplate the 
might v work he had finished; for th.it 
a single monk .should be able to give 
the church so rude a shock, that there 
needed but such another entirely to, 
overturn it, mav very well scim a 
mighty work. He did indeed, little 
else; for the remainder of his life was 
spent in exhorting princes, states and 
universities, to confirm the reformation 
which had been brought about through 
him ; and publishing from time to time 
such writings as might encourage, di- 
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rcct and aid them in doing it. The en*- 
peror threatened temporal punishment 
with armies, and the pope eternal with 
bulls and anathemas ; but Luther cared 
for none of their threat*,. 

In the year 1533, Luther wrote a con- 
solatory c pistil to the citizens of Os- 
chatz, who had suffered some hard- 
ships for adhering to the Augsburg 
confession of faith; in which, among 
other tilings, lie savs, “ The dev il is the. 
host, and the world is his mn ; so that 
wherever you come, you will be sure to 
find this ugly host.” ’He had also about 
this time* a terrible controversy with 
George duke of Saxony, who had such 
an aversion to Luther’s doctrine, that he 
obliged bis subjects to take an oath that 
they would never embrace it. How- 
ever, sixty or seventy citizens of Leip- 
sic were found to have deviated a little 
from the Catholic way in some point or 
other, and tiny were known previously 
to have consulted Lutlur about it; upon 
which George complained to the elec- 
tor John, that Luther had not only 
abfiH*d his pi rson, but also preached 
up rebellion among his subjects. The 
elector ordered Luther to be acquainted 
with this; and to be told, at the same 
time, that if he did not acquit himself ot 
this charge, lie could not possibly escape 
punishment. But Luther easily" refuted 
the accusation, by proving, that he had 
been solar from stirring up his subjects 
against him on the score of religion, 
that, on the contrary, he had exhorted 
them rather >to undergo the greatest 
! hardships, and even suffer themselves 
to be banished. 

In the year 1534, the Bible, translated 
by him into German, was first printed, 
as the old privilege, dated Bibliopolis, 
under the elector’s hand, shows; and it 
wav. published the same \ car. He also 
published this y ear a book against mass- 
es, and the consecration ot priests, m 
winch in* relates a conference he had 
with the devil upon those points; for it 
is remarkable in Luther's whole history , 
tii.it lu* never had ary < onflicts of any 
kind within, but the devil was always 
h s antagonist. In February, 1537, an 
assembly was heid at Smaikald about 
matters of religion, to which Luther and 
Melanrihoii w ere called. At this meet- 
ing Luther was seized with so grievous 
an illness, that there weir no hopes of 
his rccoverv. He was afflicted w Kb the 
stone, and hail a stoppage of urine for 
eleven days. Jn this terrible condition 
hcitttf'uld needs undertake to travel, 
notwithstanding all that his friends could 
say or do to prevent him: his resolu- 
tion, however, was attended with a 
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good effect ; for the night after his dc- || they had shown in this lie, wrote a hotjjc 
ijarturq, he began to be better. As he! at the same time to prove, tint “the 
was carried a!* mg he made his will, in ! pupae v was founded by the devil.” 
which he bequeathed Ins detestation of [ Lutheranism has undergone some al- 
js'pery to his friends and brethren; derations since the time of its founder, 
agreeably to wh it lie used to say : Pn'ix j Luther rejected the epistle of St. James 
fram vivus, monrm er& mom tua , jut- as inconsistent with the doctrine of St. 
fid; that is, “1 Vfcis the plague of po- Paul in relation to justification ; lie also 
pery in inv life, and shall continue to be , set aside the Apocalypse : both of width 
so in my death.” Ij are now received as canonical in tlie 

This year the pope and the court of! Lutheran church. 

Pome, finding it impossible to deal with | Luther reduced the number of sacra- 
the Protestants by force, began to have incuts to two, viz. baptism and the eu- 
recoiiT'C to stratagem. They affected, I chayist ; but lie believed the inipanation, 
therefore, to think, that though Luther 1 or consubstantiation ; that is, that the 
had, indeed, carried things on with a I matter of the bread and wine remain 
high hand, and to a violent extreme, | with the body and blood of Christ ; anil 
u:t what he. had pleaded in defence of j it is in this article that the main dif- 
tliesc measures was not entirely with- |. feftnee betwee n the Lutheran and the 
out foundation. They talked with a English churches consists, 
seeming show of moderation ; and Pius j Luther ni untamed the mass to he no 
HI. who succeeded Clement VI 1. pro- I 1 sacrifice: exploded the adoration of the* 
posed a reformation first among them- !' host, auricular confession, meritorious 
selves, and e\en went so far as to fix a j[ works, indulgences, purgatory, the wnr- 
plac.e for a council to meet at for that |: ship of images, ike. wlych had been in- 
purpose. II it Luther treated this tarn 1 '! tmluccd in the corrupt times of the 
as it deserved to be treated ; unmasked j Romish church. He also opposed the 
and detected it immediately ; and, to \ cl ictrino of free will, maintained jnviles- 
ridiculc it the more strangle, railed I tination, and asserted our justification 
a picture to be drawn, in which was re- !. to lie solely by the imputation of the 
presented the pope seated on high upon jj merits and' satisfaction of Chrbt. lie 
a throne, some cardinals about hun w itii J; also opposed the fastings of the Romidi 
foxes’ tails on, and seeming to evacuate • cbturli, monaslic.d vows, the celibate of 
upwards and downwards, (surimn dr- j! the clergy, ike. . 
vraum rr/ntrifurr, as Melchior Adam !! The Lutherans, however, of all Pro- 
expresses it.) This was fixed over testants, are said to differ least from the 
against th* titlepage, to let tlie reader'; Romish church ; as they affirm that the 
see at once the scope and design of the 'j body and blo^d of Christ are materially 
book ; which was to expose that cun- '< present in tlie sacrament of the Lord's 
ning and artifice with which tlic.se sub- |j Mi])per, though in an incomprehensible 
tie politicians affected to cieanse and pu- !; manner; and likewise to represent some 
rifv themselves from thei r* errors and ■ lrligmus liles and* institutions, as the use 
superstitions. Luther published, about | nfim iv,es in churches, tluvlistinguisbing 
the sum* time, a confutation of the piv- t vestments of the clergy, the private eon- 
tended grant of Constantine to Selves- fessinii ot sms, the use of wafers in the 
ter, bishop of Rome; and also some J administration of the Lonl’s supper, the 
letters of John 1 1 u ss, written from h’.s form of exorcism in the celebration of 
prison at Const i",!*, to the llohemiaiis-. baptism, and other ceremonies of the 
Pi Pus manuev w is Luther employed i'ke nature, as tolevable, and some of 
tiil Ins death, wnicli happened in the j them as useful. The Lutherans m.iin- 
v «• ir 1 )l(i. » iin with regard to tlie divine decrees, 

A ihmivtnd lies were invented bv the , that they respect the salvation or ni’- 
Pipsts ■thu'it Luther’s death. , Some :j s» ry of men, in cometpience of a pre- 
snd th.it he died suddenly ; others, tli it j v is knowledge of their sentiments and 
he killed himself; others, that the do- i 1 characters and not as free and uncou- 
> ll struugl \l him : others, that Ins corpse \ ti:m d, and :is founded on the mere will 
stunk so abominably, that they were jot (J \1. Towards the close of the se- 
ta ved 1 o leave it in the. way, as it v.a- ! venternth century, the Lutherans be- 
came 1 to be interred. Nay, lies vvert j gm to entertain jl greater liberality of 
invented 'about his death, even while h * . sentiment than tliev b id before. idopi-'d ; 
was vet alive. Luther, however, to giv e ' though in many places they p(Tsew»vd 
the mo it effectual refutation of this •ac- ; longer in severe and despotic pii'.n ipr-s 
count of Ids death, put forth an a.^vor- ■; th m other Protestant churches. Tr.cir 
tisement of his being alive; and, to be j public teachers now enjov an unbounded 
«vcn with the Papists for the malice liberty of dissenting from the decerns 
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jf*those symbols, cr creeds which were for whoever serioifsly addressdjlUs djs 
once deemed almost' infallible rules of course, to another, tacitly prases to 
. faith and practice, and of declaring their speak the ti-uth^ecause lie knows that 
dissent in the manner they judge the the truth is expected.”** There are va- 
inest expedient. Mosheim attributes rious kinds of lies. 1. The fiemicious -lie, 
this change in their, sentiments to the uttered ,fbr the hurt or disadvantage vof 
maxims which they, generally adopted, our neighbour.— 2. The officious lie, 
that Christians were accountable tqGq& uttered formiir pwn orohr neighbour’s 
alone for their religious . , opinions. j^and; 'advantage.^. 'The ludicrous and jo* 
licit no individual could be justly^pan^ /?tos^iie^utt^r«4 by way df 'jest, andonly 
islied by the t magistrate forhis e t converse.— 

neons opinions!, while he cohtti^l^liiuTr* as they are improperly 

self like a virtuoifc and obedient subject intended inspirations, foiled 

and made no ati&i&ts' to /dj&turb the booki; counterfeit miracles, are species 
peace and order .pTcivii society/- In pf lies';— 5. Lies of the conduct , for a lie 
Sweden the Lutheran; £hufc&J$.£pi& ‘inay be to|d. rf lh\£C#«w as well as in 
copal: in N or way the ’same. £.m Efen- words*; £tSu,wheir2i tradesman , shutp up 
m ark, under ^mih'iepf rnfanmeridetity hi&wmddwS tp induce his creditors to 
all episcopal authority is believe, that ?he is abroad. — 6. Lies of 

whilst through Germany the, shppridr; omiskoii, ’as wh#v ’an author .wilfully 
power is vested in djcoi^idryy'o^ .omits' wh^t onght #, to.;be related : and 
which there -is a president, Vydth a dis- nfta^we nat^add,— 7\ That aM equivoca- 
tinction»of tank anffpriv0egeS,' and a fion and mtottal reservation, come an- 
subordiuatiotfof inferior dvrgyt° their der the guilt of lying/- The evil and in- 
superiors; different from the parity of justice pf . 'lying appear, b From its be- 
lVesbyteyianisni. Mosherm 3 * deceits, mg if breach of the natural and univer- 
Zlistonj: Life of Luther :] Iffawies’s Ch. sal right of mankind |o truth in the in- 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 454; Enc.Brk. Robert* tercoursc of speech.^. From its being 
wn’s Hist.. of Charles V. voL ii. p. 46; a violation of God’s sabred IaW,’PHSl. iv. 
Luther bn the Galatia^ v 8. Lev. xix. 11. Coh iijL' The fa- 

LUXURY, a disposition of rmnd ad- xulty of speech was beStowfa as an in- 
dicted to pleasure, not, i\nd superfluities. strument , of knowledge, ndt/of deceit ; 
Luxury, implies a giving one’s self up to comnvjnicate opr thoughts, not to 
to pleasure volufituQUmess, an indul- hide the if. — 4* It* is esteemed a* re- 1 
gcnce in the same to exfcess. Luxury proach of so heinous 4nd hateful 'a na- 
may be farther considered as consisting^ Acre for a mart to be called a liar, that 
in 1. Vaifi and useless expenses. — 2. In' ’sometimes the life and blood of the slan- 
a parade beyond what people can afford, derer have' paid for it.— 5. It has a' ten- 
— 3. In affecting to be above our own dency to dissolve all society, and to in- 
rank. — 4. In living in a splendour that dispose the mind to religious impressions, 
does not agree with the foublic good. In —6. The punishment of it is bonsidera- 
ordcr to avoid .it* we .should’ consider hie : the loss of 'credit; the hatred of 
that it is ridiculous , troublesome, sinful, those whom^sve have deceived, and an 
and ruinous.; Robinson's Claude, vol. i. eternal separations from Godwin the 
p. 382; i?c Tguson on Society , part. vi. world to come, Rev. Xxi. 8. Rpv. xxii. 
sec. 2. " r 15. Psakm ci. 7,. See Equivocation.— 

LYING, speaking falsehoods wilfully^ Grave" Mor. Phil . vol. i. cli. 11; Pa- 
witli an intent to deceive. 'Thud,, by ley’s Moral Phil. vol. i; ch. 15; Dod* 
Grove, “A lie is an affirmation *ov de- dridgt's Lect. 4 lectf 68 ; Watts’s Serm. 
nial by words, or any other signs to, vol. i. spr. 22; Evarurs Serm. vol. ii. 
which a certain determinate, meaning is -ser. 13 ; -South’s Serni. vol. i. ser. 12; 
allixed, of something contrary to :.d(8r Dr. Laty wit's Serm. vcf. i. ser. 11 and 
real thoughts and intentions.*’ Tims, toy • 12. * ■' . 

lhiley, “ a lie is a breach of promise^ , • •'* 
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M AC ARI AN S, the followers of M a- 1| tue. In his ■ writings th^e are some 
carius, an Egyptian monk, , who was II superstitious tenets, and also certain 
distinguished towards the cl&se of the opinions that seem tainted with Origin- 
fourth feentury for his sanctity and vir- 1| ism. The name has been also applied 

S s 
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to >thosj®ho adopted thq sentiments of !| MAGI, or Magians, an ancient rc- 
Macarius, a 1 native of Ireland, who j ligious sect of Persia and other eastern 
about the dose of the ninth century, 1 countries, who, abominating the adora- 
propagated in .France the tenet after- tion of images, worshipped God only by 
wards maintained by Averrhocs, that | fire, in which they were directly oppo- 
one individual intelligence or soul per- ! site to the Sabiahs. See Sadiaks. l hc 
formed the spiritual and rational func- ! Magi believed that there were two 
tions in all the human race. principles, one the cause of. all go<Kl, 

MACEDONIANS, the followers of and the other the cause of ail evil ; in 
Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, wliich opinion they were followed by 
who, through the influence of the Euno- the sect of the iVfrmiclices. See Mani- 
‘ mians, was deposed by the comicil of ghees. They called the good princi- 
Constantinoplc in 360, and bent into pic Jazdeh, and Ormuzdy and the evil 
exile. He considered the Iloly Ghost principle Ahramxtn or ^ her hum. The 
as a divine energy diffused throughout (former was by the Greeks called Oro- 
the universe, and not. as a person dis- masdes , and the latter Arinuuiius. The 
tinct frum the Father and the Son. The reason of tlieir .worshipping fire was, 
sect of the Macedonians' was crushed because ’they looked upon it as the tru- 
before it had arrived at its full maturity, cst symbol of Oromasdcs, or the good 
by the council assembled by Theodosius god ; as darkness was'of Arimuninx, or 
in 381, at Constantinople. See Semi- the evil god. , In all their temples they 
arians. » ' had fire continually burning upon their 

MAC HI AV ELI A N ISM; the doc- altars, and in their own private houses, 
trine or principles of Machihvel, as laid The religion of the Magi fell into dis- 
down’in his treatise entitled The Prince , grace on the death of those ringle aders 
and which consists hi doing any thiiigto of thrft sect who had usurped the sovc- 
compass a design, without any regard to j reignty after thp death of Cam by 6c ' ; 
the peace or. welfare of subjects, the and the slaughter that was made of the 
dictates of honesty and honour, or the chief men among them sunk it so low, 
precepts of religion. This work has that Subvunmh every where prevailed 
been translated into many languages, | against it ; Darius ap’d most of his fol- 
and wrote against by many authors, : lowers on that occasion going over to it. 
though the world is not agree?/ as.to the Hut the aflfcctiCji which the people had 
•motives pf the writer; some 1 thinking j| for the religion of their forefathers not 
he meant to recommend tyrannical being easily to be rooted out, the fa- 
maxims ; others, that he only delineated^) mous impostor Zoroaster, some ages 
them to excite abhorrence. after, unaui'took to revive and reform 

MAGDALEN, religious of St. a do- it. 
nomination given to divers communities The chief reformation thisjiretended 
of nuns, consisting generally of penitent prophet made in the Magian religion 
courtezans; sometimes also called A Tag- was in the first principle of it; for he 
dalanettes. .They were established at introduced a god superior both to Oro- 
Mcntff in 1542 ; at Paris in 1492 ; at Na- masrles and Arimanius. Dr. Prideaux 
pies in 1324; at Rouen and Bordeaux is of opinion that ^ Zoroaster took the 
m 1618. In each of these monasteries hint 'of this alteration in their theology 
there were three kinds of persons su.d from the prophet Isaiah, who brings in 
congregations: the first consisted of God, saying to Cyrus king of Persia, I 
those who were admitted to make vows, am the Lord, and there vt none else: I 
and those b ear H the name of St. ATugfi i- 'form the light , and create darkness ; I 
ten ; the congregation of St. Martha make ficace and create ennl, eh. xlv. 7. 
was the second, and was composed of | In short, Znruuster'held that there* \v;u 
those whom it was not though/-, proper oile supreme independent Be" ... and 
to admit to vows finally;. the congrega- f under him two principles, or angels 
tion of St. Lazar:"; was composed of I one the angel of light or good, and the 
such as were detained by force. The I other the angel of evil or darkness; 
religions of St. Magdalen at Rome were | thfit there is a perpetual struggle be- 
establishcd by Pope. Leo X. Clement I tween them, wlvch, shall last to the end 
VIII, settled a revenue on them; and | of the world; teat then the angel of 
farther appointed, that the effects of all | darkness and his disciples shall go into 
public prostitutes dying intestate should ! a world of their 'own, where they shall 
tali to them; and that the testaments of be punished in everlasting darkness; 
the rest should be invalid, unless they and the angel of light and liis disciples 
bequeathed a portion of their e Herts, shall also go into a world of their own* 
which was to be at least a fifth part of where they shall be rewarded in ever- 
thein. ? lasting liglit. 
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Zoroaster was the first who built fire- 
tern files ; the Magians before his time 
performing their devotion on the tops 
of hilh. and in the open air, bv which 
menus they were exposed to the incon- 
venience of rain and tempests, which 
< tn n extinguished tlicir sacred fires, 
’’’n procure the greater \ cue ration for 
sacred fires, he pretended tuhavp 
>i«e*ved fire from heavui, which lie 
].! iced on the altar of the first -fire-tem- 
ple lie erected, which was that of Xis^ 
./i Media, from wlicnce they say it.vtas 
jo'-pagated to «c\ll the rest. The Ma- 
gnui priests kept their sacred fire with 
t !r: greatest diligence, watching it day' 
ami night, and never suffering it to^be 
extinguished. They fed it. only with 
w r .oil •■tript of the bark', and they never 
blow rd it with their breath or wUhjbej- 
lows, for fear of polluting it? to do ei- 
t’ur of these was death by their law'. 
The Xlugian religion as reformed by 
Zoru.’.stor, seems m many things to be 
built up. in the plan of the’ Jewish. The 
.lev..- had tl.eir sacred lire which, came 
flown from heaven upon the aftar ol 
burnt offerings, which they never suf- 
fered to go out, and with which all tin ir 
sacrifices and oblations w r ere made. Zo- 
roaster, in like manlier, pretended to 
have ljrought Uis holy fire from heaven; 
and a-s the* Jews had* a Shckmtih of the 
divine presence among them, resting 
o\er the mercy seat in the lIol\ of Ho- 
lies, Zoroaster likewise told Ins Ma- 
•yians to lo» k upon the sawed lire in 
their temples as a Shckhiuh , in which 
God especially dwelt.— -From these and 
nine other instances of analogy betwee 
the Jewish and the Magian religion, 
Prideaux infers that Zoroaster had been 
first educated and brought up in the 
Jewish religion. 

The priests of the Magi were llic 
most skiltul mathematicians and philo- 
sophers ot the age in which they li\cd, 
insomuch that a learned malt and a 
Magian became enuiv aleut terms. This 
proceeded so far, unit the vulgar, look- 
ing on their knowledge to he more than 
natural, imagined they were inspired by 
-ome supernatural power. And hence 
i hose who practised wjckqj ar *d diabo- 
lical arts, taking upon themselves the 
name of Magians, drew on it that ill sig- 
nification which the word Magician now 
boaivi among us. 

The Magian priests were all of one 
tribe; as among the Jews, none, but the 
son of a priest was capable of beai iug 
that office among them. 'Flic royal fa- 
mily among the Persians, as long as this 
sect subsisted, was always rf the sacer- 
dotal tribe. They were divided into I 


trtree orders; the inferior clergy, the 
superintendents, or bishops, aiid the 
archimagus, or arch-priest. 

Zoroaster had the 'address to bring 
over Darius to his new -reformed 
git»n, notwithstanding the strongest op- 
position of the Sabians; and from that 
tune it became the national religion of 
all that country, and so continued for 
many ages after; till it was supplanted 
by that of Maliomet. Zoroaster com- 
posed a book containing the principles 
of«the Magian religion. It is called 
Zniduvcsta, aud by contraction Zend. 
See Zfnd. 

MAGIC, a science which teaches to 
produce surprising and extraordinary 
effects ; a correspondence with bad spi- 
rits, by means of which a person is able 
to perform surprising things. This was 
strictly forbidden by the law of God, on 
pain of death, Lev. xix. 31. 

* M AGISTER DISCIPLINE, or 
Mas i mi oi* Discipj.inf, the appella- 
te y of a certain ecclesiastical olticcr in 
tne aucii nt Christiap church. It was a 
custom in sum* places, particularly in 
Spain, in the time ol' the Gothic kings, 
about ilk* end of the fifth century, for 
parents to dedicate their children v err 
\ oung to the setvicc of the church. For 
this purpose they were taken into the 
bishop’s! family', and educated under 
him by some grave and discreet person 
w horn* the bishop deputed for that pur- 
pose, and set over them, by filename of 
a by ter or Alugister J')iscifilu/pp , 
whose chief business it was to inspec 
their behaviour, and instruct them : 
the rules and discipline of the church. 

M AGN AltflMlTY, greatness of soul ; 
a disposition of mind exerted in con- 
temning dangers and difficulties, in 
scorning temptations, and despising 
I earthly* pomp and splendour. Cit. dr 
I of/U. lee. i. c.h. £0; Grove's A fora l Phil. 
p. 263, vol. ii. See articles Coun auk. 

| For i i rums, in .this work; Steel's 
Christian Hero * JYutt Self-Aluviler . 

M A IlOMKT AN Io*\ 1 , the system of 
religion framed and propagated by Ma- 
homet, •and st ill adhered to by liis fol- 
lowers. It is professed bv the Turks 
and Persia! is, !>v several nations among 
tlie Africans, and many among the East 
Indians. 

'Mahomet was bom in the reign of 
Anushinvan the Just, emperor of Per- 
sia, about the end of the sixth century 
of th iv Christian era. He came into the 
world miner some disadv antages. Ilis 
father Abd’allah was a younger son of 
Abd’almotalleb , and dying very young,* 
and in his father's life-time, left his wi- , 
dow and an infant son in very mean cir- 
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cumstan&s, his whole subsistence cofl- now sent to Mahomet. The first over- 
sisting but of five darnels and one'Etliio- turc the prophet made was in the month 
pian she slave. Abd’almotullcb was of Ramadan, in the fortieth year of his 
therefore obliged to take care -of his age, which is therefore usually called 
grandchild Mahomet ; which he not the year of his mission, 
only did during his life, but at his death Encouraged by so good a beginning, 
enjoined his eldest son Abu Talcb, who he resolved to proceed, and try for some 
was brother to Abd’allah by the same time what he could do by private per- 
niother, to 'provide for him for the fu- suasion, not daring to hazard the whole 
ture; which he very affectionately did, affair by exposing it too suddenly to the 
and instructed him in the business of a public. He soon made proselytes of 
merchant, which he followed; and, to- those under his own roof, \va. his wife 
that end lie took him into Syria, When Kfaidijah, his servant Zeid Kbn Hare- 
he was hut thirteen. lie afterwards ,tha, to whom lie gave his freedom on 
recommended him to Khudijah, a noble that occasion (which afterwards became; 
and rich widow, for her factor; in whose la rule to his followers,) and his cousin 
service he behaved himsfelf so well, that and pupil Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, 
by making him her husband, she soon f though then very young: but this last, 
raised him to an equality with the richest j making no account of the other two, 
in Mecca. J '■[ used to style himself the Jirat of be- 

After he began by tun advantageous Ihyrrs. The next person Mahomet ap- 
match to live at his case, it was, that lie plied to Was Abd’allah EBfl Abi Kohaf.i, 
formed the scheme of establishing a ncjy sumamed* Abu Beer, a man of "g: eat 
religion, or, as lie expressed it, of re-J authority among the Koreish, anci one 
planting the only true and ancient 014; I whose interest* he well knew would be 
professed by Aaany, Noah, Abraham,! of great service to him; as it soon ap- 
Aloses, Jesus, kid all the prophets bv | peared; for Abu liecr, being gained 
destroying the gross idolatry into which ;j over, prevailed also on Oth man Kim 
the generality of his countrymen had |j Vfihn, Abd’alraham Kbn Awf, Sand 
fallen, and weeding out the corruptions j Kbn Abbi Wakkus, At'/-obeir al Awam, 
and superstitions which •tlic latter Jewsj and Telha Kbn Obeid’allah, all princi- 
and Christians, had, as he thought, in- j ])al men of Mecca, to follow his exam- 
troduced into their religion, land re- j pie. These men were six chief con- 
ducing it to its original purity, which ! panions, who, with a few more, were 
consisted chiefly in the worship of one - com erted in the space of three years: 
God. i at the end of which Mahomet having 

Before he made any attempt abroad, as lie hoped, a sufficient interest to sup- 
he rightly judged that it was necessary 1 port him, made his mission no longer a 
for him to begin with the conversion of secret, but gave out that Clod bad coin- 
in'* own household. Having, therefore, ! manded him to admonish his near rela- 
retired with his family, as he had done: lions; and in oftlcr to doit with more 
several times before, to aca\ein mount ! convenience and prospecj of success, he 
Ilara, he there opened the secret of his I directed Ali to prepare an entertain- 
mission to hg» wife Kluulijah; and ac- j incut and invited the sons and desccn- 
quainted her, that the angel Gabriel da; its of Abd'almotallcb, intending then 
had just before appeared to him, and j to open his mind to them. — This was 
told him that lie tvas appointed the I d« no, and about forty of them came ; 
apostle of God: he also repeated toiler but Abu Laheb, one of his uncles, nia- 
a passage which h** pretended liad been king the company bre ik up before Ma- 
re veal ed to him by the ministry of the hornet had an opportunity of speaking, 
angel, with those other circumstances obliged him to gi\ c Ahem a second i»- 
of this first ajmcarance which aye rela- vitation the next diy; and when they 
ted by the Mahometan writers. Kba- weie come, he made them the following 
dijah received the news with great jo v, spet'h: “I know no man in all Ar.i- 
swearing by Him in whose hoods he* bra who can' offer his kindred a more 
soul was, that she trusted He would be exellent thing than 1 now do to you ; I 
the prophet of his nation; and imme- offer vn.i happiness both in this life, and 
diately communicated whit she h-ul in that which is to come: God Almighty 
heard to her cousin Wyrakah Kbn oath commanded me to call you unto 
Nawfnl, who, being 1 Christian, could | him. Who, therefore, among you will 
write in the Hebrew' character and was bo assistant to me herein, and become 


tolerably well versed in the Scriptures; ;i mv brother and iny vicegerent r*” Al! of 
and he readily c um? into lier opinion, ’ them hesitating and declining the mat- 
assuring her tint the same angel who I ter, Ali at length -rose up, and declared 
had formerly appeared unto Moses was J that he would be his assistant, and vt- 
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fecmentlv threatened those who should 
oppose film. Mahomet upon this em- 
braced Ali with great demonstrations of 
affection, and desired all who were pre- 
sent to hearken to and obey him as his 
deputy; at which the company broke 
out into a grc.it laughter, telling Abu 
Talcb that he must now pay obedience 
to liis son. 

This repulse, however, was so far 
from discouraging Mahomet, that he 
h' gan to preach in public to the people, 
who heard him with some patience, till 
he came to upbraid them with the* ido- 
latry, obstinacy, and perverseness of 
themselves and their fathers; which $o 
highly provoked them, that they de- 
clared themselves 'his enemies; *nd 
would soon have procured his ruin, had 
he 'not been protected by Abu Talcb. 
The chief of the Koreish warmly soli- 
cited tliis person to desert his nephew, 
making frequent remonstrances against 
the innovations he was ‘attempting : 
which proving ineffectual, they at 
length threatened him with fin ’open 
rupture if lie did not prevail on Mainl- 
ined to desist. At this Ahu Talcb was so 
feu* moved, that he earnestly dissuaded 
his nephew from pursuing the affair any 
farther, representing ‘the great danger 
that he and his friends must otherwise 
run. Hut Mahomet was not to be in- 
timidated; telling Ins uncle plain)), that 
if tiny act the .\un against him on hi a 
right hand, und the moon on his It ft , hr 
would n f "t leave his enterfmse : and 
Abu Talcb, seeing him st> fund) re- 
solved to proceed, used no farther ar- 
gumentsfbut promised to stand by him 
against all his enemies.* 

The Koreish, finding thejf could pre- 
vail neither by" fair words nor menaces, 
tried what they ctould do by force ami 
ill treatment; using Mahomet’s follow- 
ers so very injuriously, that it was not 
safe for them to continue at Mecca 1 any 
longer ; w hereupon Mahomet gave lea\ e 
to Mich of them as had no friends to 
protect them to seek tor refuge else- 
where. And accoidingly, .in the fifth 
\ear of the prophet’s mission, sixteen; 
of them, four of whom were women, 
lied into Ethiopia; and among Ahem 
Othman Kbn Allan, *uul liis )yife"i<a- 
ki all, Mahomet’s daughter. This was 
the first flight; bill Afterwards several 
others followed them, retiring, one af- 
ter another, to^hc number of eighty- 
three men, and eighteen women, be- 
sides children. These refugees were 
kindli n eeded by the Najaslii, or king 
of Ethiopia, wlio refused to deliver 
them up to tliose whom the Koreish 
*<?nt to demand them, and, as the Arab 


writers unanimously attest, even pro- 
fessed the Mahometan religion. 

In the sixth year of his mission, Ma- 
homet had the pleasure of seeing his 
>nrty strengthened by thg conversion of 
lis uncle Hamza, a man of great valour 
and merit ; and of Omar Kbn al Kattab, 
a person highly esteemed, and once a 
i iolent opposer’of the prophet. As per- 
secution generally advances rather than 
obstructs the spreading of a religion, 
I slam ism made so great a pi ogress 
among the Arab tribes, that the Koreish, 
to suppress it effectually if possible, in 
the seventh year of Mahomet’s mis- 
sion, made a solemn league or covenant 
.against the II ash c mites, and the family 
ot Abd’almotnlleb, /engaging themselves 
to contract no marriages with any of 
them, and to ha\e no communication 
with them ; and»tu givq it tlie greater 
sanelien, reduced it into writing, and 
laid* it ii]) in the Caaba. Upon this the 
ti-jbe. became Abided into two factions; 
and the family of 1 Insham all repaired 
to ,Abu Tnleb, as their head; except 
only Abd’al Uzza, surnanied Mu La- 
bel), who, out of inveterate hatred to 
liis nephew and his doctrine, went over 
to the opposite party, whose chief was 
Ahu Sosian Ebn Harb, of the family of 
Onmicia. 

The" families continued ■ thus at va- 
riance hr three years ; but in the tenth 
liar of his mission, Mahomet told his 
uncle Abu Talfcb, that Gotl had. inani- 
fistlv showed liis disapprobation of the 
league which the Koreish had made 
against them by sending a worm to eat 
out e\erv word of* the instrument except 
the name of God. Of this accident 
Mahomet had probably some pm ate 
notice; for Aim Talcb went immediately 
to the Koreish, and acquainted them 
with it ; offering, if it proved false, to 
deliver Jiis nephew up to them ; but, m 
case it were true, lie insisted that they 
ought to lay aside their animosity, and 
annul the league they had made against 
the 1 lasl ft* mites. To this the) acqui- 
esced: and, going to inspci t Hie writing, 
to their great astonishment found it to 
dm as *Abu Taleb had said ; and the 
league was thereupon declin ed \Oid. 

In the same year Abu Taleb died at 
the age of above fourscore ; ami it is the 
general opinion that he died an infidel ; 
though others say, that when he was at 
the point of death he embraced Maho- 
metanism, and produce some passages 
out jf his poetical compositions to con- 
firm their assertion. About a month, 
or, as some write, three days after the 
death «>f this groat benefactor and pa- 
tron, Mahomet had the additional nuir- 
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tjfication to lose his wife Khadijah, who whereas, before, he contented himself 
had so generously made his fortune. For with persuading them that he had all 
which reason this year is ciillcd the by the ministry ot Gabriel. 
year of mourning. However, this story seemed so absurd 

Pn the death of these two persons, and incredible, that several of his fol- 
thc Koreish began to be more trouble- lowers left him upon it ; and had probn- 
some than ever to their prophet, and lily ruined the whole design, had not 
especially some who had formerly been Abu Beer vouched for his veracity, and 
his intimate friends ; insomuch that he declared, that, if Mahomet affirmed it 
found himself obliged to seek for shelter to be true, lie verilv believed the wh.i!'* 
elsewhere, and first pitched upon Tayef, Which happy incident not only rctrk v - 
about sixty miles east from Mecca, faq ed the prophet^ credit, but increased it 
the place of his retreat. Thither, thcn> to such a degree, that he was secure <1 
fore, he went, accompanied by his ser- befrig able to make his disciples swallow 
vant Zeid, and applied himself to two whatever he pleased to ‘impose on them 
of the chief of the tribe of Thnkif, who for the future. And this fiction, not wit h- 
were the inhabitants of that place; but standing its extravagance, was one oi 
they received him very coldly. How- tint most artful contrivances Mahomet 
ever, he staid there a month; and some ever put in practice, and what chielh 
of the more considerate and better sort contributed to the raising of his reputa- 
of men treated, him 1 w ( ith little respect ; tioji to that great height to which it af- 
but the sluxes" and inferior, people at terwards arrived. , 
length rose against him; anil bringing , In this year, called by the Mj^homc- 

him to the wall of the city, obliged him tans' the accepted year, twehe men of 
to depart, and return to Mecca, while Yathreb or Medina, of whom ten were 
he put himself under the* protection of of the tribe of Rhazraj, and the other 
A1 Motamn Kbn Adi. * two of that of the Aws, came to Mecca, 

This repulse grcatlv discouraged his and took an oath of fidelity to Mahomet 
followers. However, Mahomet was not at Akaba, a hill on the north of that 
wanting to himself ; but boldly rontinu- city. This oath was called the - 7 co- 
ed to preach to the public assemblies at wan'd oath ; not that anv women w en- 
tile pilgrimage, and gained several pro- present at this time, but because a man 
selytes ; and among them six of the in- was not thereby obliged to take up arms 
habitants of Yathreb, of the Jew sh tribe in defence of Mahomet or his religion ; 
of Khazraj; who, on their return home, it being the same oath that was after- 
failed ndt to speak nme If in recommen- wards exacted of the wcinun, the form 
dation of their new religion, ami exhort- of which we have in the Korun, and is 
ed their fellow-citizens to embrace the to this effect, viz. That they should 
same. x . ... renounce all idolatry; and that they 

In the twelfth year- of his mission it j should not steal, nor commit fornication, 
was that Mahomet gave out that he had 1 nor kill their children (as the pagan 
made his night journex* froth Mecca to Arabs nsedto do when they apprencnd- 
Jenisalem, and thence to heaven, so ed they should not be able to maintain 
much spoken of bV all that write of him. them.) no r forge calumnies; and that 
I)r. Prideaux thinks he invented it cither the> should obey the prophet in all 
to answer the expectations of those who things that were reasonable. When they 
demanded some miracles as a proof of had solemnly engaged to all this. Ma- 
ids mission; or else, hv pretending to i; hornet sent one of his disciples named 
haw conversed with God, to establish i| Manah Kbn Omair homo with them, *<» 
the authority of whatever he should m stvm t them more fully in the grounds 
think fit to leave behind by way of oral and ceremonies of his new- religion, 
tradition, and make his sayings to serve Masai), being arrived at Medina, In 
the same |jii”po‘.t* as the oral law nf the the assistance of those who had been 
Jews. But it does not appear that Ma- f ’-marly converted, gained several pro- 
homet h ; m self e\f*r expected so great sel vtes, particulai ly Used Dim Ilodeira. 
a ;vgard Aiould he paid to his fixings a chief man of the city, and Saad FJm 
as his followers ha\ e suicc done ; and, Moadh, pr.nre of the tribe yf Aws; Ma- 
seeing In* all along disclaimed any p.>w- homet-mism spreading so fast, that there 
er of performing mirarh it seems ra- was scarce a house % 'herein there were 
ther to‘ha\e been a letch of policy to not some who had embfaecd it. 
raise his reputation, by pretending to The next year, being the thirteenth 
have actually conversed with God in of Mahomet’s mission, Masab r< •aimed 
hCrtVCJi, as Moses had heretofore doin' to Mecca, accompanied by sexentv- 
m the Mount, and to ha ve received seye- three men and two women of Medina 
r;»l institutions immediately from him, J who had professed Islumism, besides 
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.some others who were as vet unbeliev- 
ers. On their arrival they immediately 
sent to Mahomet and offered him their 
assistance, of which he was now in great 
need; for his adversaries were by this 
time grown so powerful in Mecca, that 
he could not stay therfe much longer 
without imminent danger. Wherefore 
he accepted their proposal, and met 
them one night, by appointment, at Al 
Akaba above-mentioned, attended by his 
uncle Al Abbas; who, though he was 
not then a believer, wished his nephew 
well, and made a speed: to those* of 
Medina ; whoi*ein he told them, that, as 
Mahomet was obliged tp quit his native- 
city, and seek an asylum elsewhere, 
and they had offered him their pijptcc- 
tion, they would do well not to deceive 
him : that if they were not firmly resolv- 
ed to defend, and not; betray lum, they 
had better declare their minds, and let 
Jiim 4 providc J for his safety in sonic other 
manner. Upon their protesting their 
sincerity, Mahomet swore to be faithful 
to them, on condition that tfyey should 
protect him against all insults as hearti- 
ly as they would their own wives and 
families. ’ They then asked him, what 
rccompence they were to expect, if they 
should happen to be killed in his quar- 
rel ? he answered. Paradise. Where- 
upon they pledged their faith to him, 
and so returned home, after Mahomet 
had chosen twelve out of their number, 
who were to have the same authority 
among them as the twelve apostles of 
Christ had among his dinciples. 

Hitherto Mahomet had propagated 
his religion 1>\ fair means; so tliut the 
whole success of hi** enterprise, before 
his flight to Medina, must be attributed 
to persuasion only, and not to compul- | 
sion. Pur before this second oath of 
fealty or inauguration at Al Akaba, he 
had no permission to use any force at 
all ; and in several places of the Koran, 
which he pretended were revealed dur- 
ing hi* stay at Mecca, he declares his 
business was only to preach, and admon- 
ish ; that he had no authority to com- 
pel am person to embrace his religion; 
and that, whether people believe or not, 
was none of his concern, but belonged 
solely unto God. # And he was so far 
from til In wing his followers to use force, 
that lie exhorted them to bear patiently 
those injuries wtyjch were offered them 
on account of their faith; and, when 
pei scented himself, chose rather to quit 
the pi ice of his birth, and retire to Me- 
dina, tii.i.i to make any resistance. Hut 
rliis gie.it passiveness and moderation: 
seem entirely owing to his want of pow- | 
ti\ uji.1 the great superiority of his op-j 


posers, for the first twelve years of his 
mission ; for no sooner was he enabled, 
by the assistance of those of Medina, to 
make head against his enemies,' than he 
gave out, that God had allowed him 
and his followers to defend themselves 
against the infidels: and at length, as 
lus forces increased, he pretended to 
lutve the divine leave even to attack* 
them, and destroy idolatry, and set up 
the true faith by the sword; finding, 
by experience, that Iqs designs would 
otherwise proceed very slowly, if they 
were not utterly overthrown; and know- 
ing,, on the other hand, that innovators, 
when they depend solely on their own 
strength, and can compel, seldom run 
any risk ; from whence, says Machiavcl, 
it follows, that all the armed prophets 
have succeeded, and the unarmed ones 
Have failed. Moses, Cyrus, Theseus, 
and Romulus, Von kl not have been able 
to establish the observance of their in- 
stitntions for any length of time, had 
they n*>t been armed. The first pas- 
sage of the Koran which gave Muln>- 
ftiet the permission of defending him- 
self by arms is said to ha\ e been that in 
the twenty-second chapter; after which, 
a great number to the same purpose 
wej’c revealed. 

Mahomet having provided for the 
security of his companions, as well as 
his 0 |.vn, by the league offensive and 
defensive which he had now concluded 
with those of 'Medina, directed them to 
repair thither, Which they accordingly 
did; but himself, with Abu Beer anil 
Ali, staid behind, having not yet receiv- 
ed the divine permission as lie pretend- 
ed, to leave Mecca. The Koreish, fear- 
ing the cmisecmence of this new alliance, 
began to think, it absolutely necessary to 
prevent Mahomet's escape to Medina; 
and having held a council thereon, 
after several milder expedients had 
been rejected, they came to a resolution 
that lie shoukl he killed; and agreed 
that a man should ha chosen out of 
every tribe For the execution of this de- 
sign- and that each man should have a 
blow at him with his sword, that the 
gui’l of his blood might fall equally on 
all the tribes, to whose united power the 
Ilashc mites were much inferior, and 
therefore durst not attempt to revenge 
their k'usinan’s death. 

This conspiracy ,u as scarce formed, 
when, by some means hr other, it came 
, to Mahomet’s knowledge ; and he gave 
j out that it was revealed to him by the 
| jfhgel Gabriel, who had now ordered 
him to retire to Medina. Whereupon, 
to amuse his enemies, he directed Ali 
to lie down in his place, and wrap him- 
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self up in his green cloak, which he did ; 
and Mahomet escaped miraculously, as 
they pretend, to Aon Beer’s house,’ un- 
pcrceived by tlic conspirators, who had 
already assembled at the prophet’s door. 
They, in the mean time, looking through 
the crevice and seeing Ali, whom they 
took to be Mahomet himself, asleep, 
continued watching there till morning, 
when Ali arose, and they found them- 
selves deceived. 

From Abu Beer’s house Mahomet 
and he went to a ca\ e in mount Tliul*, 
to the south-east of Mecca, accompanied 
only by Amor Elm Eoheirali, Abu Beer’s 
servant, and Alxl’allah Ebn Orcitah, 
an idolater whom they had hired for a 
guide. In this rax e they lay hid three 
days, to avoid the search of their ene- 
mies, xvliich they very narrowly escaped, 
and not without the assistance of more 
miracles than one; foi* some say that j 
the Koreish were struck with blindness, j 
so that they could not find the cave ; | 
others, that, after Mahomet B and hi** 
companions were got in, • two pigeons 
laid their eggs at the entrance, and* a 
spider covered "he mouth of the cave 
with her web, which made them look 
no farther. Abu Beer seeing the pro- 
phet in such imminent danger, became 
\cry sorrowful; whereupon Mahomet 
comforted him with 'these words, re- 
corded in the Koran ; Be not grieved, 
fur God Vi with us. Their c/icmies 
being retired, they left the cave, and 
set out for Medina by a bye-road; and 
having fortunately, or, as the Mahome- 
tans tell us, miraculously, escaped some 
who .were sent to' pursue them, arrived 
safely at that city; whither Ali followed 
theni in three days, after he bad settled 
some affairs at Mecca. 

Mahomet being securely settled at 
Medina, and able not only co defend 
himself against the insults of his ene- 
mies, but to attack them, began to send 
out siuail paities to make reprisals on 
•the Koreish; the first party consisting 
of no more than nine men, who inter- 
cepted and plundered a caravan be- 
longing to that* tribfc, and in the action 
took two prisoners. But what establish- 
ed his affairs \ cry much, and was the 
foundation on which he built all his suc- 
ceeding greatness, was the gaining of 
the battle of Bedr, winch* was fought in 
the second year of the Hegira, and is 
so famous in the Mahometan history. 
Some reckon no loss than twenty-seven 
expeditions, wherein Mahomet was per- 
sonally present, in nine of which he 
ea«'e battle, besides several other expe- 
ditions in which he was not present. 
His forces he maintained partly by the 


] contributions of lire followers for this 
I pui-pose, which he called by the name 
of zacaty or ulms, mid the paying of 
xvliich lie very artfully made one main 
article of his religion ; and partly by 
ordering a fifth pail of the plunder to 
be brought into the public treasury foi 
thaj purpose, in which, matter lie "like- 
wise pretended to act by the divine 
direction. 

In a fe\v years, by the success of his 
arms, notwithstanding he sometimes 
came off with the worst, lie considera- 
bly^ raised his credit and power In the 
sixth* year of the Hegiradie set out with 
1400 riien to visit the temple of Mecca, 
not xvith any intent of committing hos- 
tilities, but in a peaceable manner. 
However, when he came to A1 Hoclei- 
biya, which is situated partly within and 
partly without the sacred territory, the 
Koreifch sent to let him know that they 
would not permit him to ertter Mecca, 
unless he Forced his way: whereupon 
lie called his troops about him, and they 
all took a solemn oath of fealty or ho- 
mage to him, and he resolved to attack 
the citv : but those of^ Mecca sending 
A rwa Elm Masun, prince of the tribe 
of Thakif, as their ambassador, to de- 
sire peace, a truce was concluded be- 
tween them for ten years, by which any 
person was allowed to enter into league 
either xvith Mahomet, or xvitli the Ko- 
reish as he thought lit. 

In the seventh year of the Hegira, 
Mahomet began to think of propagat- 
ing his religion, beyond the bounds of 
Arabia, and sent "messengers to the 
neighbouring princes, xvitli letters to 
invite them to Mahometanism. Nor 
was this project without some success ; 
Khosru Pars iz, then king of Pursia, 
received his letter xvitli great disdain, 
and tore it in a passion, sending away 
the messenger very abruptly; which, 
when Mahomet heard, he .said, God 
s/: ill te hr Iris kingdom. And soon after 
a messenger caMC to Mnhomtft from 
Ba limn, king of Yauian, who was a dc- 
pei dent on the Persians, to acquaint 
him that lie had received orders to send 
him to Khosru. Mahomet put off his 
answer till the next morning, and then 
told me messenger if. had been revealed 
to him that night that Khosru was slain 
by Ins son Sliiruyeh; adding, that he 
xvas well assured bis pew religion and 
empire should rise to as great a height 
ns that as Khosru ; and therefore hid 
him advise his master to embrace Ma- 
hometanism. The messenger being re- 
turned, Bud ban in a few days rereixid 
a letter from Shiruyeh, informing him 
of his father’s death, and ordering b'in 
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to give the pwiphet no further disturb- 
- ante. Whereupon Bashan, and the Per- 
sians with him, turned Mahometans. 

The emperor Her.iclius, as the Ara- 
bian historians assure us, received Ma- 
homet’s letter with grout respect, lay- 
ing it on liis pillow, and dismissed the 
bearer honourably. And some pretend 
that he would have professed this new 
fiilli, had he not been airaid of losing 
his crown. ® 

Mahomet wrote to the* same effect to 
the king of Ethiopia, though lie had 
Im en converted before, according to flte 
\i.ih writers; wd to Mokawkas, go- 
\ 1 1 nor of Egypt, who gave the messes 
gir a verv ‘favourable reception, and 
sent se\eral valuable presents to Ma- 
homit, and among the rest two, girls, 
one of which, named Mary, became a 
grgat lax ourite with him. He also 1 sent 
letters oi the like plirport to several 
Arab princes; particularly one to A1 
I lari th Elm Abi Shamcr, king of Ghas- 
san, who returning for answer, that he 
would go to Mahomet nim self, the pro- 
phet said, May hits kingdom ficri.s/i ; 
another to Hawdlia Ebn Ali, king ot 
Yimnima, who was a Christian, and, 
having son it time before professed 
islamism, had lately returned to his 
former taitli : this prince sent bark a 
very rough answer, upon which Ma- 
homet cursing him, he died soon after ; 
and a third to A1 Mondar Bbn Saw a, 
king of Bihrein, who embraced Ma- 
hometanism, and all the Arabs of that 
imitry followed his example. 

The eighth year of the Hegira was a 
\ cry foiuwiate year to Mahomet. In 
the beginning of it Klial^d Ebn al Wa- 
lidund Ainrii Ebn al As, hotli excellent 
soldiers, the first of whom afterwards 
yonqmml S\ ria and other countries, 
and the latter Egypt, became prnsehtes 
to Mahometanism. And soon after the 
prophet sent 3000 men against the (irc- 
i inn forces, to revenge the death of one 
of liis ambassadors who, being sent to, 
ilic gmernor of Bosra on the same er- 
rand as those who went to theaboxe- 
mentioned princes, was slain by an 
Arab of the tribe of (ihassan, at Muta, 
a town in the territory of B.ilka, in 
Syria, about three clajjs journcx east- 
ward fronr Jerusalem, near which town 
they encountered. The Grecians being 
vastly superior in number (for, including 
the auxiliary Arabs, they had an army 
of 100,000 men,) tlie Mahometans were 
repulsed in the first attack, and Inst 
successi \ cl\ three of their generals, viz. 
Zcib Ebn Ilarctha, Mahomet’s frecd- 
man ; Jaasar, the son of Abu Taleb; 
;-nd Abdaliali Ebn Kawalia : but Kha- 
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lid Ebn al Walid, succeeding to the 
command, overthrew the Greeks with 
great slaughter, and biuught away 
abundance of rich S]>oil ; on m casion of 
which action Mahomet gaxe him the 
title of Snf min soy if Jtlluh, “one of 
the swords of God.” 

In this year also Mahomet took the 
city of Mecca, the inhabitants whereof 
hail broken the truqe concluded on two 
years before ; for the ti ihc of Peer, who 
were confederates with "the Koreish, 
attacking those of Kozah,* who w ere al- 
lies of Mahomet, killed several of them, 
being supported in* the action by a 
party of the Koreish themselves. The 
consequence of this violation xvAs soon 
apprehended^ and Abu Sosian himself 
made a journey to Medina on purpose 
to heal the breach and renew the truce, 
but Jn vain ; for § Mahomet, glad of 
this opportunity, refused to see him : 
whereupon he applied to Abu Beer and 
Ali but they giviiig him' no answer, 
he was obliged to return to Mecca as 
hi 1 came. 

Mahomet immediately gaxe orders 
for preparations to be made that he 
might surprise the Meccans while they 
were unproxided to reieixe him; in a 
little time he began his march thither; 
and by the time he came near the city , 
his forces were increased to ten thou- 
sand men Those of Mecca not being 
in a eonuition to defend themsclxes 
against so formidable an arniv, surren- 
dered at discretion, and Abu Sosian 
saved liis life by turning Mahometan. 
About twenty-eight of the idolaters 
were killed by a party under the com- 
mand of Khaled ; but this happened con- 
trary to Mahftmet’s orders, who, when 
he entered the tow n, pardoned all the 
Koreish on their submission, except only 
six men and lour women, who were 
more obnoxious than ordinary, (some of 
them baling apostatized,) and wire 
solemnly proscribed by theprephet him- 
self : hut of these no more tlian one man 
and ope woman were put to death, the 
rest obtaining pardon on thur embrac- 
ing Mahometanism, a» d one of the xvo- 
nien making her escape. 

. .The remainder of this year Mahomet 
employed in destroying the idols in and 
round ’ Mecca, sending sex end of the 
generals on expeditions for that pur- 
pose, and to invite the Arabs to Islam- 
mu ; w herein it is no wonder if they 
now met with success. 

The nexti\ ear being th" ninth of thr* 
Hcgiift, the ‘Mahometans call the year 
of < m bu ^ans ; for the Arabs had been 
hitherto expecting the issue of the war 
between Mahomet and the Koreish : 
T t 
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but, so soon as that tribe, the principal j beings, or hates any of 'them, or asserts 
of the whole nation, ancl the genuine any distinction of ’sexes among them, 
descendants of Ishmael, whose preroga- They believe them to have pure and 
lives none offered to dispute, had sub- subtle bodies, created of fire ; that they 
mitted, they were satisfied that it was neither cat nor drink, nor propagate 
not in their power to oppose Mahomet ; | their species; that they have various 
■ and therefore began to come in to him I forms and offices, some adoring God in 
m great numbers, and to sencl embassies different postures, others singing praises 
to make their ‘submission to him, both to- him, or interceding for mankind, 
to Mecca, while he staid there, and also They hold, that some ot them are cin- 
to Medina,’ whither he returned this jflojed in writing down the actions of 
vear. Among the rest, five kings of men; others ki carrying the throne of 
the tribe of Hamyar professed Maho- God, and other sendees, 
metanism, and sent ambassadors to no- ° As to the. Scriptures, the Malm- 
tify the same. * uietans are taught bvt the Koran, that 

In the tenth year Ali was sent into God, in divers ages of the world, gave 
Yam art to propagate the Mahometan revelations of fii&iyill in writing to se- 
laith there ; and, as it is said, converted vcral prophets, the whole anil every one 
the whole tribe of Hamilan in one day. *of wHuch it is absolutely necessar) for 
Their exam] ile was quickly followed a good Modem to believe* The num- 
?)v all the inliabitants of that province, her of these sacred books were, accord- 
oxcept only those (VNajran, who, being mg to them, one' liundrcd and lour; o* 
Christians, "chose rather to pay tribute, which .ten were given to Adam, lift) to 
Thus was Mahometanism established, Setli, thirty to Edris or Enoch, ten to 
and idolatry rooted out* even in Alalio- Abraham; and the other four, being 
mot’s life-time, (for , he died the next the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, 
tear,) throughout all Arabia, except and the Koran, were successively dc- 
ouly Yaniama, where Moscilama, who livered to Moses, David, Jesus', and 
sot up also as a prophet as Mahomet’s Mahomet: which last being the seal of 
competitor, had a great party, and was the prophets, those revelations are now 
wot reduced till the kahl.it oi'Ahu Boer: closed, and ny more are to be expected, 
and the Arabs being then united in one All thtsc divine hooks, except tne four 
faith, and under one prince, found them- last, .they agree now to be entirely lost, 
selves m a condition of making those and their contents unknown ; though 
conquests which extended tne Maho- the tathirfhs have several books which 
metan faith over so great a part of the they attribute to some of the untedilu- 
world. , 'ion prophets. And of those lour, 

1. Alahometini*, tenet* uf the. The the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, 
Mahometans' divide their Yi ligron into tlu-y say, have undergone so many 
two general parts, faith and practice, alterations and corruptions, that, though 
of which the first is divided mto six dis- there may pqssibly be some part of 
tinct branches: Belief hi God, in his the true word ot God therein, yet 
angels, in his Scriptures, in his pro- no credit is to be given to the present 
ph< ts, in the resurrection and final judg- copies^ in the hands of the Jews and 
mrni, and in God’s absolute Decrees. Christians. 

The points relating to practice mV, 4. The number of the prophets which 
prayer, with- washings, Sic. alms, fast- (have been from time to time sent hv 
mg," pilgrimage to Mecca, and circum- |j God into the world, amounts to no less 
vision. ' ‘j l hail 224,000, according to one Malio- 

Of the Mibonvtan faith. 1. That I metan tradition ; or to 124,000, accord - 
both Mahomet, and those among his ! ; ng to another ; among whom 313 were 
followers who arc rerkoiud orthodox, apostles, sent with special commissi/ ns 
had and continued to have justrmd true to reclaim imuikiud from infidelity and 
notions «it God .and his attributes, ap- superstition; and six of them brought 
pears so plain from the Koran itself, new laws or dispensations, which suc- 
and all : he Mahomei.tn divine s, that cessivelv abrogated the preceding: 
it would be loss of time to refute those t lies' 1 were Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
who suppose the God of Mahomet 'to Mose-,, J. mis, and Mahomet. All the 
be different from the true God, and .prophets in general, the Mahometans 
only a fictitious deity uridyl of his own believe to have been freed from great 
jet cation. # sins- ami errors of consequence,' ami 

2. The existence of angels anfl the'.r professors of one and the same religion, 
purity, are absolutely required tube be- that is, Islamism, notwithstanding the 
unveil in the Koran ; and lie is reckoned different laws and institutions which 
air infidel who denies there are smh they observed. They allow of degrees 
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among them, mid hold some of them to 
be more excellent and honourable than 
others. The first place they give to 
the rex ealers and establishes of new 
dispensations, and the next to the 
apostles. 

In this great number of prophets 
they not only reckon dixers patri- 
archs and persons named in Scripture, 
but not recorded to have been pro- 
phets (whrreiiuthc Jexvish and Chris- 
tian writers lth ve sometimes led the, 
way,) as Adam, Seth, Lot, lshmael,. 
Nun, Joshua, &c. and introduced svi he 
of them undo different ' names, iiS 
Knock 9 I lent r, and Jethro, who are 
called in the Korajjtes/Mv-s Hud , and 
Shoot!) : !nit sev era* t hers whose xcyy 
names do not appear in Scripture 
It hough thoy endeavour to find some 
persons there to fix them on,) as Selali, 
lvhedr, DluPlkcfi, &c. ! 

5. The belief of a general resurrec- , 
tion and a future’ judgment. % J 

The time of' the- resurrection the j 
Mahometans allow to lie a perfect se- | 
rret to all but God -alone; the angel j 
Gabriel -himself aknoxvledging his ig- j 
nurance in this point, when Mahomet | 
asked him about it. However, llfcx j 
say, the approach- of that day max l»ei 
kriown from certain signs which arc to 
p recede it. 

After examination is past, (the ac- 
count of which is too long and tedious 
tor this place,) and excrx ( lie’s xxork 
weighed in a just balance, tlvev snv, 
that mutual retaliation w ilk follow, ac- 
cording to xvlneli exery creature will 
take xengeance one of another, or liaxe 

ills faction nude then for the injuries j 
which they have suffered. And, since 
there wiil then be no other wax of 
KAurning lilyO for like, the manner of 
gixiug tlii satisfaction wiil be bv taking 
axvav a proportional part of the good 
works of linn xvho offered the injury, 
and adding it to tlutse of him who sut- 
jered it. Which being done, if the Illi- 
nois (by whose ministry this is to be 
pi rfonned) say, Lord, ire ha je given 
to every one ht . s due, and there remain * 
eth of this /tersost's good works so in itch 
as etjuulu th the weight of an ant, God 
a ill ol his n.crcv, cauue it to be doubled 
unto him, that he may be admitted into 
Paradise; but if, on the contrary, his 
good works lie exhausted, and there re- 
in. en evil works only, and there be any 
who haxe not yet received satisfaction 
iiom him, God will order that an equal 
weight of their sins be added unto his, 
that lie may be punished for them in 
their stead, and lie will be sent to hell 
laden with both. This will be the method 


of God’s dealing with mankind. As to 
brutes, after they shall have likewise 
taken vengeance of one another, he 
will command them to be changed into 
dust; wicked men being reserved to 
more grievous punishment, so that they 
shah cry out, on hearing this sentence 
pass'd on the brutes, hart Id to God 
that ire urn dust also ! As to the genii, 
many Mahometan* sire of opinioirthat 
such of them as are true behex ers, will 
undergo the same fate as the irrational 
artimals, and have no other reward than 
the favour of being com erted into dust ; 
.and' for this they quote the authority of 
their prophet. • • * 

The trials being over, and the assem- 
bly dissolved, the Mahometans hold, 
that those xvho arc to be admitted into 
Paradise xvill take the right hand wav, 
and those who are destined into hell-fire 
xvill take the left: but both of tlum 
must first pass tl]e bridge called in 
Arabic Al o mit 9 which, tlicv sav\ is 
ldid ox or the midst of hell, and describe 
to be finer than a huifi and sharper than 
the edge nf a stvord; so that it seems 
verv difficult to contrive lioxv anj one 
shall be able to stand upon it ; for whit h 
n a son most of die sect of the Mota- 
zalites reject it as ‘a ‘fable ; though the 
orthodox think it a sufficient proof of 
the truth of this article, that it was 
senouslx J affirmed by him xvho never 
asserted # a falsehood, meaning their 
pro] diet ; -xvho, to add to the difficult v 
of the passage, has likewise declined, 
that tins bridge is beset on each side 
with briers and hooked thorns, whii h 
will, howexer, be no impediment to the 
good; for they shall pass with wonder- 
ful ease and Swiftness, like lightning, or 
the wind, Mahohiot and his Moslems 
Lading the way; whereas the wicked, 
xi hat with the slipper incss and extieme 
narrowness of the path, the entangling 
of the thorns, and the extinction of the 
light which directed the former to Pa- 
radise, will soon miss their footing, and 
fall down headlong into hell, which is 
gaping beneath them. 

As to the punishment of the wicked, 
the M.dujijfietans are taught, that lull 
is clixided into seven stories or apart- 
ments, vine below another, designed for 
the lcccptionof as many distinct classes 
of the damned. 

The first, w'liieh they call Jchenan , 
they say, will be the receptacle of those 
who acknowledged one God, that is, 
the wicked Mahometans; who, after 
haxifig been punished according to their 
demerits, will at length be released; 
the second, named l.adha , they assign 
to the Jews; the third, named til Hota- 
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tiiu, to the Christians ; the fourth, named 
al Sail', to the Sahians ; the fifth, named 
Sakur , to the Marians ; the sixth, mi- 
med al Ja/im, to the idolaters ; and the 
se\ tilth, which is the lowest and worst 
of all, and is called al Uarjyat, to the 
hypocrites, or those who outwardly 

J jrofcsscd some religion, but in their 
it arts were of none, (her each of these 
apartments they belie\e there will be 
set a guard of angels, nineteen in num- 
ber : to whom the damned will confess 
the just judgment of God, and, beg them 1 
to intercede with him for some alleviar 
tion of their pain, or that tlidy may be 
delivered by being uninhibited. 

Mahomet lias, in his 'Koran and tra- 
ditions, been \cry exadt in describing 
the various torments of hell, which, ac- 
cording to him, the wicked will suflet 
both from intense hgat and excessive 
cold. We shall, howeier, enter into 
no detail a if them here ; but only ob- 
serve, that the degrees of these paiys 
will also vary in proportion to the 
crimes of the’sufirer; and the apart- 
ment he is condemned, to ; and that he 
who is punished the most lightlv of all 
will be shod with shoes of fire, the fer- 
vour of which will .cause his skull to 
boil like a cauldrou. The condition 
of these unhappy wretejies, as the same 
prophet' teaches, cannot be properly j 
called either life or death; ^ml their | 
misery, will be greatly increased by 
their despair of being ever deli\end 
from that place, since, according to 
that frequent expression in the Koran, 
they must remain therein forever. It 
must be remarked, however, tlmt the 
infidels alone will be 'liable to eternity 
of damnation; for the 'Moslems, or 
those wha Jiave embraced the true 
religion, n id nave been guilt) ol heinous 
sins, will he delivered thence’ after they 
shall have expiated their crimes by 
their sufferings. The time which the'-e 
believers shall be detained there, ac- 
cording to a tr iditlon handed down from 
their prophet, v. ill not be less than nine 
hundred >cars, not more than seven 
thousand. And, as to the manner of j 
tin it* dclnettv, they say that tlitv shall 
be distinguished by the marks of pro.*- 
tration on those parts cf their bodies 
with which they u <1 to touch the 
ground in prayer, and over which the 
tire will therefore ha\e nopowci ; and 
that, being known by this characteristic, 
the-' - will be. released In the mercy of 
(iod, at the intercession of Malynrtct 
and the blessed: whereupon those who 
shall have been dead will be restored 
to life, as has been said: and tlunc 
wJ.oso bodies shall have contracted any j 


sootiness or filth from the. llnmes and 
smoke of hell, wiil be immersed m one 
of the rivers of Paradise, called the 
River rf life, which will wash tnem 
whiter than pearls. 

The righteous, as the Mahometans 
are taught to believe, having surmount- 
ed the difficulties, and passed the sharp 
bridge above-mentioned, before they 
enter Paradise, will be refreshed by 
drinking at the fnmd of; their prophet, 
who describes r it to be an exact square, 
of a month’s journey in compass; its 
water, which is supplied by two pipes 
from al Cavvthay, oifb of the ri\crs 
of Paradise, bein g ^y hitev than milk or 
silver, and more Cupriferous than musk, 
Wf.th as many ctopsset around itas,thcrc; 
art* stars in the firmament; of whjph 
water whoever ‘drinks will thirst no 
more for ever. This is the first taste 
whjcli the blessed will have of their fu- 
ture and now near approaching felicity. 

Though Paradise be so \ erv frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Koran, \ et it is a dis- 
pute among tire Mahometan*, whether 
I! it be already civitod or to be created 
I hereafter; the Motazalitcs and som 
of Jut sectaries asserting, th.it there is 
not at present any suck place in nature, 
and that the Paradise which the righ- 
teous will inhabit in the. next life will 
|j be difieruit from that from which Adam 
j was expelled. Ilo\\e\ er, the orthodox 
profess tlu* contrary, maintaining that it 
wsis created ei en before the world, and 
describe it horn their, prophet’s' tradi- 
tions in the following manner : 

.Thev say it is situated abo\e the 
sewn heavens, (or in the seventh hea- 
ven.) and next under the throne of 
I God; and, to express the auunity of 
the place, tell us, that tfie earth ‘of it is 
of the finest wheat-ilom*, or of the 
purest musk, or as others will ha\e it, 
of s.iifron ; that its stones are pearls and 
I jacinths, the. "walls of its building cn- 
I riched with- gold and silver, and that 
the trunks of all its trees are of gold ; 
among which the most remarkable is 
the tree called luhu, < r tlu* tire of hap- 
pmess. Concerning this tree, they fable, 
that it stands in the palace of Mahomet, 
though a branch of it will reach to tin 
i.ouse of ever) true believer; that it 
will he laden with pomegranates, 
grapes, dates, and other fruits, of sur- 
| prising bigness, and of tartes unknown 
to mortals. So th..*, if a man desire to 
eat of any partlrid.ir kind of Iruit, it 
will immediate!) oe presented him; 
or, if he choose flesh, birds ready 
dressed will be set before him, accord- 
ing to His wish. They add, that the 
boughs of tliis tree will spontaneously 
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bend down to the hand of the person 
who would gather of its fruits, and that 
.it will supply the blessed not only witli 
food, hut also with silken garments, and 
beasts to ride on ready saddled find bri- 
dled, and adorned with rich trappings, 
which will burst forth Irony its fruits; 
and that this tree is so large, that a per- 
son mounted on the fleetest horse, would 
not l)e able to gallop from one end of its 
shade to the other in one hundred years. 

As plenty of water is one of the great- 
est additions to the pleasantness of anv 
place, the Koran often speaks of the *!*- 
vers of Paradis? ;i& a principal ornament 
thereof; somcf ? of these rivers, they say, 
flow with waiter, «»omfe with milk, some 
with wine, and others witli honey ; all 
taking their rise from the root of the 
tree tuba. 

Hut all these glories will be eclipsed 
by the resplendent and r;\ visaing girls of 
Paradise, called, from their lArge black 
eves, Ilur al oi/un, the enjoyment of 
whose company will be a principal feli- 
city of the faithful. These, they say, are 
created not of clay, as mort.il women 
are, but of pure musk; being', as their 
prophet often affirms in his Koran, frye 
from all natural impurities, defects, and | 
inconveniences incident to the sex; of i 
the strictest modesty, and secluded fn ,n ; 
public view in pavilions of hollow pearls, 1 
so large, that, as some traditions ha\e 
it, one of them will be no less than four , 
parasangs (or, as others say, sixty miles) 
long, and as many broad. , 

'I he name which the Mhhometaps 
usually give to this happy mansion is al , 
Jannat, oi f , “the Garden ;” and some-! 
limes they call it, with as addition, Jan- j 
tint a l Fenfmvs, “the Garden of Para- ■ 
disc;” Jannat J1dan t “the Garden of ! 
K len,” (though they generally inter-,! 
pi et the word Kdni not according to 
us acceptation in Hebrew; but accord- 
ing to its meaning in their own tongue, 
wherein it signifies “a settled or per- 
petual habitation ;”) Jannat al Muvju , 
“(lie Garden of Abode; Jannat al 
Mum, “the Garden of Pleasure;** and 
the like : by which several appellations 
some understand so many different gar- 
dens, or at least places (if different de- 
grees of felicity (for the? reckon no less 
than one hundred such in all,) the very 
meanest whereof will afford its inhabi- 
tants so many pleasures and delights, 
that one would conclude they must even 
siuk under them, had not Mahomet de- 
clared that, in order to qualify the bless- 
ed for a full enjoyment of them, God 
will give to every One the abilities of one | 
hundred men. j 

6. God’s absolute decree and predcs- | 


tination both of good and evil. The or- 
thodox doctrine is, that \vhate\ er hath 
or shall come to paps in this world, 
whether it he good, or whether it be 
bad, proceedeth entirely from the di- 
\ ine will, and is irrevocably fixed and 
recorded from all eternity in the pre- 
served table ; God having secretly pre- 
! determined' not only the adverse and 
j prosperous fortune of every person in 
this world, in the, most minute particu- 
lars, but also his faith or infidelity, his 
I obedience or disobedience, and 'conse- 
quently his everlasting happiness or 
misery after death ; which fate or pre- 
destination it i$not possible by any fore- 
J sight or wisdom to avoid. 

II. Religion* fifuctice. 1. The first 
point is / iraijer , under which are also 
comprehended, those legal washings or 
I purifications which arc necessary pro- 
[ partitions thereto. 

i For the regular performance of the 
j duty of prayer among the Mahometans, 

| it is requisite, while they pray, to turn 
| th ei\i fares towards the temple of Mec- 
jj ca ; the quarter where the same is4*itu- 
I ated being, for that reason, pointid*out 
l within their mosques by a niche, which 
they call al Mehrah ; and without, by 
the' situation of the doors opening into 
the gallows of the steeples : there sire 
also tables calculated for the i*C4(ly find- 
ing out t^eir Kcfjlah, a part towards 
which they ought to pray, in) places 
where they have no other direction. 

2. . 11ms are of two sorts, legal and 
voluntary. The legal alms are of indis- 
pensable 'obligation, being commanded 
by the law, which directs and deter- 
mines both the portion which is to be 
given, and ot* what things it ought to 
consist ; but the voluntary alms are left 
to every one’s liberty, to* give more or 
less as he shall see fit. The former 
kind of alms some think to be properly 
called zacat, and. the latter sadaca't , 
though this name be .also frequently 
given to the (egal alms. They are cUlcd 
zacuty either because thc\ increase a 
man’s store by drawing down a blessing 
thereon, and produce in his soul the vir- 
tue of lii*?ralily ; or because they fumfy 
the renuAning part of one’s substance 
from pollution, and the soul from the 
filth of avarice; and sadacat, because 
they are a proof of a man’s sincerity in 
the worship of God, Some writers have 
called tlie legal alpis tithes ; but impro- 
perly, since in some cases they fall 
shorthand in others exceed that pro- 
portion. 

3. Fas f mg is a duty of so great mo- 
ment, that Maliomet used to say it was 
the gate of religion ; and that the odour 
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of the mouth of him who fustcth is more I the Arabians in the conquest of several 
grateful to God than that of mush ; and [provinces* into 'which, of consequence, 
Al Ghnzali reckons fasting one fourth i the religion nf Mahomet was afterward? 
part of the faith. According to the M;i- j introduced. Other causes of the sudden 
hometan divines, there are three de- j progress of that religion will naturally 
grees of fasting: 1. The restraining the | ofccur to such as consider attentively its 
belly and other parts of the body from spirit and genius, and the state ot the 
satisfy big their lusts. — 2. The restrain- world at this time, 
ing the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feet, IV. Mahometanism, subversion of 
and other members, from sin.— i. The Of things yet to come it is difficult to 
fasting of the heart from worldly cares, say any thing with precision. We have, 
and restraining the thought from every however, some reason to believe, from 
thing besides (iod. # " the aspect of Scripture prophecy, that, 

4. The pilgrimage to Mecca is so ne>- triumphant as this seetjhas been/it shall 
ccssary a point ot practice, that, accord- at last come to nought. As it arose as a 
ing to a tradition of Mahomet, he who scourge to Christendom about the time 
dies without performing it, may as well that Antichrist obtained a temporal do- 
die a Jew or a Christian; and the same 'mfnion, so it is not improbable out they 
L e xpressly commanded in the* Koran, will have their downfall nearly at the 
See Hi lg it i m ag k. same period. The ninth chapter of Re- 

JII . Mahometan tsnf, causes of t/ta relations seems to refer wholly to this 
success of 'The rapid success 'which imposture: “The four angels were 
attended the propagation of this new i loosed,’ 5 says the prediction, 15th verse, 
religion was owing to causes that are “ which were prepared for an hour, and 
plain and evident, and must remove, or i a day, and a month, and a year, for to 
rather prevent our surprise, when they • slay the third part of men.’* This pc- 
are attentively considered, 'Hhe terror [ rioil, in the language of piupher*, 
of Mahomet’s arms, and the repeated makes 591 yearn, which being added u> 
victories which were gained by him and !| the year \\hen the four angels were 
his successors, were, no doubt, the irre- ; loosed, will bring us down to 1844, or 
sistible arguments .that persuaded such j thereabouts, for the final destruction of 
nudtitudes to embrace his religion, and ! the Mahometan empire. It must be 
submit to his dominion, besides, his law . confessed, liowevei, that though the 
was artfully and marvel Ion si ^‘adapted co cut is certain, the exact time cannot 
to the corrupt nature of man ; and, in a be easily ascertained. Pndeuu ds Life 
most particular manner, to the manners of Mahomet ; Aloshc/m’s Lccl. Hist. 
and opinions of the Eastern nations, and cent. vii. ch f 2. Sale's Preliminary l)ts- 
the vices to which they were naturally course, prefixed to his Publish Trans- 
addicted : for the articles of faith which lotion of the Korun ; Simpson's Ken to 
it proposed were few in number, and Pro/ih. sect. 19. Bishop Arret on, Arctic; 
extremely simple; and the* duties it re- and (till, on Pev. ix. Miller's Pro/nitf 
quired were neither many nor difficult, of Christianity , vol. i. ch. 1. White' a her. 
nor such as were incompatible with the at /him/. ton, Jxct. Enc. Brit. 
empire of appetites and passions. It is ‘MALEVOLENCE ift that disposition 
to be observed farther,’ that the gross of mind which inclines us to wish ill to 
ignorance under which the Arabians, any person. It discovers itself in frowns 
Syrians, Persians, and the greatest part and a lowering countenance ; in unclia- 
of the' Eastern nations, laboured at thi- ritahlencsS, in evil sentiments; hard 
time, remit re*; many an easy piv> to tin ! speeches' to or of it.? object; in cursing 
art ’dice and eloquence of this bold ad- | and reviling ; and doing mischief oitlu r 
venturer. 'J’o these Causes of the pro- j; with open violence or secret tpite, as 
gross of Mahometanism we nia -^dn the !| far as there is po wer, 
bitter disst nsions and cruel animosities I J MALICE is a settled or deliberate 
that reigned among the Christian sects, r ■ -termination to v revenge or do hurt to 
particularly tlie C^-eks, Nestorians, |l another. It mo re frequently denotes the 
Eutychians, afkl Monnphysites ; dissen- j disposition of inferior minds to execute 
Sions that filled a groat part of the Eji^f I every purpo.e of mischief within the 
ifrith Callage, assassinations, and sm h j more limit< d circl M)f 1 heir abilities. It 
dct-.-siablc enormities, as TeiuWcd lid* j is a most hateiul temper in the sight of 
very name of Christianity odious to i fhxl, strictly forbidden in his holy word 
m&ny. We might add here, th.it the |j Col. iii. 8 — 12. disgraceful to rational 
Mbnophysites and Nestorians, full of | creatures, and every wav inimical to tlie 
resentment against the Greeks, from ! spirit of Christianity, Matt- v. 44. See 
whom the}' had suffered the bitterest j! Cn amity, Lovt\ . 
and most injurious treatment, assisted ii MALIGNITV, a disposition obsti 
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nateiy b:ul nr malicious. Malignancy || bln, Borandians, the Green hinders, and 
and malignity are Words nearly svnom- i| the people of. Kamtschatka. The visage 
. mous. In some connections, malignity | of men in these countries is large and 
seems rather mure pertinently applied broad; the nose flat and short; the 
to a radical depravity of natyre ; and, of a yellowish brown, inclining to 
malignancy to unheal mint of this depr#.- | blackness; the cheek-bones extiemelv 
vitv in temper and conduct in particular high; the mouth large ; the lips thick, 
instai-ci s. _ I and turning outwards; the \ oice thm, 

MAN, a being, consisting of a rational | , and squeaking; and the skin a dark 
soul and organical body. B\ some lie is ! grey colour. They are short in stature, 
defined thus: “ He is the head of the j the generality being about four feet 
animal creation ; a being who feels, re- j high, and the tidiest not more than five, 
fleets, thinks, contrives, and acts; wjioi '1 hey are ignorant, stupid and super- 
lias the power of changing his place stitipus.— 2. The second arc the Tartar 
upon the earth "at pleasure ; whopos-- race, comprehending the Chinese and 
scsscs the faculty or communicating his the Japanese. Their countenances are 
thoughts by means of speech, and who broad and wrinkled, even in youth; 
lias dominion overall other creatures oh their noses short and flat ; their eyes 
the face of the. earth.” Wo shall here little, chcek-bor\es high, teeth large, 
preseut.the reader with a brief account complexions olive, and the hair black, 
ei his formation, species, and ' different — 3. The third av»j the southern Asiatics, 
slate. 1. His formation. Man was made or inhabitants of India. These are of a 
last of all the creatures, being the chief slender shape* long straight black hair, 
and marter-piecc of the whole creation and generally Homan noses. They arc 
on earth, lie is a compendium of the slothful, submissive, cowardly, and ef- 
creation, and therefore is sometimes I fen^inate. — 4. The negroes of Africa 
called a microcosm, a little world, the | constitute the fourth striking 'variety in 
world in miniature; something of the | the human species. They arc of a black 
vegetable, animal, and rational wo;ld i colour, having downy soft hair, short 
meet in him; spirit and matter; >ea, | and black; their beards often turn gu*\. 
he.iven and earth mitre iirhim ; he is 1 and sometimes white; their noses me 
the bond that connects thWrt both to- j flat and short; their lips thick, and*the:r 
getiuT. The constituent and cssenti.il! tei til of iui .ivory whiteness. These have 
parts of man created by God are two; '- been tilled' late the unhappy wretches 
body and soul. The one’vvas made out of j v\ ho have been torn from their families, 
i he dmt ; the other was breathed into j friends, and native lands, and consigned 
him. The body is formal with the | for life to misery, toil, and bondage; 
greatest precision and exactness: even, j and that by the wise, polished, and tin* 
muscle, v yin, artor\, \ea, the least fibie, Christian inhabitants of Europe, and 
in its proper place; all hi just prop nr- above all by the monsters of England 1 1 
tion and svmmetrv, in •subserviency to j — .5. The natives of America are the 
the use of each other, and for the good fifth race of men : they are of a copper 
of the whole, Ps. c.xxxix. M. It is also colour, with black thick straight nair, 
made end, to distinguish it from the flat noses, high clidbk-boncs, and small 
four-footed animals, who look down- eyes. — C. The Europeans may be consi- 
w anl to the Martin Man was made to ‘tiered as the sixth and last variety of 
1 >ok upward to the heavens, to content- the human kind, whose features we 
plate them, and the glory of God dis- need not describe. The English arc 
p1a\ cd in them ; to look up to Clod, to. considered as the fairest, 
worship and adore him. In the Greek o. Man, cliff event states of. The state 
language, man lias his name, of lfmn luisuecn divided into fourfold: 

trom turning and looking upwards. The his primitive state; fallen state. ; gra- 
soul is the other part of man, which is a cions state; and future state. 1. His 
substance or subsistence : it isnbtan ac- state of innocence. God, it is said, made 
culent, or quality, inherent in a subject : ipan upright, Keel. vii. without any 
but callable of subsisting without the imperfection, corruption, or principle of 
body. It is a spiritual substance, imma- corruption in his laxly or seni with 
terial, immortal. Sec Bon.. light lh his understanding, holiness iu 

2. Man. different x/irciex of. Accord- his will, and purit) in his affection. This 
ing to Linnaus and Button, there are. constituted his original righteousniss, 
six different species among mankind, vvliiaii was universal, both with respect 
The first are those under the Polar re- fo the subject of it, the *v hole man, and 
gions, and coinpichentt the Laplanders, the object of it, the whole law. .-Being 
the Esquimaux Indians, the Samoicd thus in a state of holiness, he was neces- 
Tartars, the inhabitants of Nova Zcni- surily in a state of happiness. He was a 
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very glorious creature, the favourite of 
heaven, the lord of the 'world, possess- 
ing perfect tranquillity in his own breast, 
and immortal., Yet lie was not without 
law ; ' for to the. law of nature, which 
was impressed on his heart, God super- 
added a positive law, not to eat of the 
forbidden fruit, Gen. ii. 37. under the 
penalty of death natural, spiritual, and 
eternal. Had lie obeyed this law, he 
might have had reason to expect that 
he would not only have hhd the cofrtin- 
u juice of his natural, and spiritual life, 
but have been transported to the upper 
paradise. — 2. Hi* full. Man’s righteous- 
* ness, however, though universal, was 
. not immutable, as the c\ eftt has proved. 
IIow long he lived in a state of inno- 
cence cannot easily be ascertained, yet 
most suppose it was but a short time. 
The positive law whifh God gave him 
he broke, by eating the forbidden! fruit. 
The consequence of this Jevil act was, 
that 'man lost the chief good : his na- 
ture 1 Was corrupted ; *liis powers depra- 
ved, his body subjett to corruption,, his 
i soul exposed to misery, his posterity all 
involved in ruin, subject to eternal con- 
demnation, and for c\ cr incapable tore- 
store themselves to the favour of God, 
to obey his commands perfectly, and to 
satisfy his justice, Gal. lii. Rom. v. Gen. 
iii. Eplt. ii. Rom. iii. passim. See Fall. 
—3. His recovery. Although {nail has 
fallen by his iniquity, vfct lie is not left 
finally "to perish. The di\ ine* Being, 
foreseeing the fad, 3h infinite love and 
mercy made provision for his relief. 
Jesus Christ, according to the divine 
purpose, came in the fulness of time to 
be his Saviour, and by virtue of his suf- 
ferings, all who believe arc justified from 
the curse of the law. By the influences 
of the Holy Spirit 4ie is regenerated, 
united to Christ by faith, and sanctified. 
True believers, therefore, live a life of 
dependence on the promises ; of regu- 
larity and obedience to C rod’s word ; of 
holy joy and pe.i»:c; and have, a hope 
bill’ of ira!\u>n:*lit/.~?4. His future state. 
As ir respects the impenitent,, it is a 
state of separation front God, and eter- 
nal punishment, Matt. xxv. 4(3. F.ut the., 
righteous shall rise to glorir, honour* 

, and everlasting joy. To the former, 
death wiUjre the introduction to misery; 
to thedag^j it will be the admission to 
fclicity.rqjn.il will be trial in the judg- 
mentalaf,* and sentence pronounced ac- 
cordirtgly. The wicked will be driven 
awayftn his wickedness, and the ijgh* 
teous-.bc saved with an everlasting sal- 
Vatiofi, 'But as these subjects are treated 
’on elsewhere, we refer the reader to 
the articles, (in ace. Heaven, Hlll, 


1 Sin. Hartley's Observations on Man; 
Boston V Fourfold State; Karnes' a 
Sketches of the History of Mini; Locke 
on Und. Reid on the Active and Intel- 
lectual powers of Man ; Wollaston' s 
Religion of Xatitre ; Harris's Philoso- 
phical Arm ngements. 

MANICHEES or Makichkans, 
(Manic/uei,) a sect of ancient heretics, 
who asserted two principles; so called 
: irom their author Munes> or Maui- 
chxus , a Persian by nation, and educa- 
Ittui among the Magi, being himself one 
1 of that number before he embraced 
.Christianity. * 

'This heresy had its firSt rise about 
the year 277, and spread itself princi- 
pally in Arabia, Egypt $jd Africa. St. 
EpiphiuVms, who, treats" “bf it at large, 
obserj^i that, the true name of this hc- 
rcsiarch ‘was Cubficds; and that he 
changed it for t ,Manes, which in the 
Pennan'or Babylonish language signi- 
fi dVwdare/. A ' rich widow, wnb.se ser- 
vant he lmd been, dyihg without issue, 
left him stores of wealth* after which 
lie assumed the title of ;tlie apostle oi 
envoy of Jesus Christ. 

planes was not contented with the 
quality of apostle of Jesus Christ, but 
lie also assumed th'at of the paraclete, 
whom CMlt a had promised to send; 
which Augustine explains, by saving, 
that Manes endeavoured to persuade 
men that the Holy Ghost did personally 
dwell in him with full authority. He left 
several disciples; and among others 
Addas, Tlicfmas, and Hennas. These 
he .sent in his life time into several pro- 
vinces to preach his doctrine. Mimes 
having undertaken to cure the king of 
Persies son, and not succeeding, was 
put in prison upon the "young prince’s 
death, whence lie made his escape ; 
But he was apprehended soon after, and 
flayed alive. 

However, the oriental writers cited 
j hv D’Herbelot and llyde# tell us that 
Ma^es, after having been protected in 
a singular manner by Homiizdas, who 
siicpeeded isapor in the Persian throne, 
but who was not able to defend him, at 
length, ^against the united hatred of the 
rhristtaps, the Magi, the Jews, and the 
Pagans, was shut up, in a stroug cas- 
tle, to itei tip him as a refuge against 
tjliose who persecuted him on account - 
of his doctrine. They add, that after 
the death of Hormnidas, V unities 1. his 
successor, first protected Manes, but 
afterwards gavp nim up to the fury of 
the Magi, whose resentment against him 
was due to his having adopted the Sud- 
ducean principles, as some say ; while 
others attribute it to his ha\ ing mingled 
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the tenets of the Magi with the doc- II souls, one of which is sensitive and lust- 
trines of Christianity. However, it is 11 ful, and owes its existence to the evil 
certain that the Munich etuis celebrated principle; the other rational and im- 
the day of their master’s death. It has mortal, a particle of that divine light 
been a subject of much controversy which had been carried .’way in the 7 
, whether Manes was an impostor. The contest by the army of darkness, and 
. learned Dr. Lardner has examined the immersed* into the mass of malignant 
arguments on both sides; and though matter. The earth was created by 
he does not choose to deny that he was God out of this corrupt mass of matter, 
an impostor, he does not discern evident in order to be a dwelling for the human 
proofs of it. He acknowledges that he nice, that their captive*' souls might, bv 
was an arrogant 'philosopher and a degrees be delivered from their corpb- 
yreat schemist; Gut whether he was an real prisons, and the celestial elements 
impostor he cannot certainly say. Ilg extricated from the gross substance in 
was much too fondaof philosophical no- which they were involved. With this 
t ions, which he endeavoured to bring view God 'produced two beings from 
into religion, for which he is to be his own substance, viz. Christ and the 
blamed: nevertheless he observes that, ( Holy Ghost; for the Manichcans la id 
every bold dogmatizer is not an impostor. a consobstantial Trinity. Christ,* «t 
T he doctrine of Manes was a motley the glorious intelligence, called by the 
mixture of the tenets of Christianity Persians Mithrux, subsisting in aiid l>v 
with the ancient philosophy of the Per- himself, and residing in the sun, up- 
sians, in which lie had been instructed peared in due time among the Jew., 
during his youth. He combined these clothed with the shadowy form of :i 
two systems, and applied and aceom- human body, to disengage’ the rational 
modated to Jesus Christ the characters oul from the corrupt body, and to con- 
und actions which the Pci sinus attiibut- mer tlfe viojcnce of malignant matter, 
edtolhe god Mithras. The Jews, incited by the prince of daik- 

He established two principles, \iz. a ness, put him to an ignominious death,* 
good and an evil one: the first a most' which he suffered not in reality, but 
pure and subtle matter, which he called only in appearance, and according to 
light, did nothing but good ; anil tin* sc- the opinion of men. When the purposes 
cond a gross and corrupt substance, of Christ were .accomplished, he return - 
which he called darkness, nothing but ed to his throne in the sun, appointing 
evil. This philosophy is \ cry ancient; apostles to propagate his religion, anti 
and Plutarch treats of it at large in his leaving his followers the promise of tin 
«Jris and Osiris. Our souls, according to ij panic’ cte or Tifortcr, who is Manes 
Manes, were made by the good princi- the ’ Jan. Those souls who hcrievc 
pie, an l our bodies by the evil one ; 1 Jesus Christ to he the Son of God, re- 
these two principles being, according t< ' noiuice the worship of the god of the 
him, co-eternal and independent of caci Jews, who is the prince of darkness, and 
other. Kuril of these is subject to the obey the laws delivered by Christ, and 
dominion of a superintendent Being, illustrated by Manes the comforter, are 
whose existence is from all eternity, gradually purified from the contagion 
The Being who presides over the light I of matter; and their purification being 
is called GW; lie that rules the lui^i of j completed, after having passed through 
darkness hears the title of hijle or dP- j two states of trial, by water and fire. 
The ruler of the light is supreme- I first in the moon and then in the sw^p 
ly hap]);/, and in consequence thereof | theiv bodies return to the original mas* 
Benevolent aiu^ good ; the prince of (for the Manichcans derided the resur- 
darkness is unhappy in himself and de- rcctioh of huaio,) and their souls ascend 
sirous of rendering’ others partakers of to the regions of light. But the souN of 
hi.s misery;, and is evil and malignant, those who Jiav e neglected the salutary 
These two beings have produced an mi- work of purification, puss after death 
mouse inultitude of * creatures resem- into the bodies of other animals and na- 
bling themselves, and distributed them , tin vs, wlitre tluv remain till they li e c 
through their respective provinces. Af- j accomplished their probation. "S'-nu, 
ter a contest between th.e ruler of light | however, more perverse and obstinate, 
and tlie prince of darkness, in which are consigned to a severer course of ti ’ 
the latter was defeated, this prince of .'being delivered over for a rune to the 
darkness produced the first parents of j power of malignant aerial spirits, who 
the human race. The beings engender- torment *thein in various wis. After 
ed from this original stock consist of a this a fire shall break forth and eon- 
bodv formed out of the corrupt mutter simie the frame of the world; and the 
of the kingdom of darkness, and of two prince and powers of darkness sha 1 ro- 
'^D U u 
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turn to their primitive scats of anguish 
and misery, in which they shall dwell 
for ever. These mansions shall be sur- 
.rounded by an invincible guard, to pre- 
vent their ever renewing a war in the 
regions of light. 

Manes borrowed many things from 
the ancient Gnostics ; on which account 
many authors consider the Manicheans 
as a branch bf the Gnostics. 

In truth, the Manichcan doctrine was 
a svst r m of philosophy rather than of 
religion. They made use of amulets, in 
imitation of the Basil idians ; and arc said 
to have made profession of astronomy 
and astrology. They denied that Jesus 
Christ, who was only God, assumed a 
truejuunan body, and maintained it was 
only imaginary ; and therefore they de- 
nied his incarna^on, death. See. They 
pretended that the law of Moses did not 
come from God, the good principle, 
but from the evil one ; and that for this 
reason it was abrogated. They rejected 
almost all the sacred books in which 
Christians look for the sublime troths of 
their holv religion. They affirmM that 
the Old Testament was not the work <w 
'God, but of the prince of darkness, who 
was substituted bv the Jews in the place 
of the true God. They abstained entire- 
ly from eating the flesh of any animal, 
following herein the doctrine of the an- 
cient Pythagoreans: they also condemn- 
ed marriage. The rest of l thcir errors 
may be seen in St. Epiphanius and St. 
Augustine ; which last, having heed of 
their sect, may be presumed to have 
been thoroughly acquainted witli them. 

Though the iManichees professed to 
receive the books of the New Testa- 
ment, yet in effect they onl/ took so 
much of them as suited with their own 
opinions. They first formed to them- 
selves a certain' idea or scheme of Chris- 
tianity, and to this adjusted the writings 
of the apostles, pretending that what- 
ever was inconsistent with tills had 
hem foisted into the New Testame nt 
by the late’' writers, who were^ h df 
Jews. On the other hand, they 
fables and apocry]/hal books pass for 
apostolical writings ; and evy*n are sus- 
pected t£ have forged several others, 
the better to maintain their errors. St. 
Epiphanius gives a catalogued several 
pieces published by Manes, and adds 
extracts out of some ftf them. These 
are the Mysteries, Chapters, Gospel, 
and Treasury. 

The rule of life and manners which 
Manes prescribed to his followers was 
most extravagantly rigorous and severe. 
However, he divided his disciples into 
two classes ; one of which comprehend- j 


ed the perfect Chnstian, under the 
name of the elect ; and the other the 
imperfect and feeble, under the title of 
auditors or hearers. The elect were 
obliged to rigorous and entire abstinence 
from flesh, eggs, milk, fish, wine, all in- 
toxicating drink, wedlock, and all amo. 
rous gratifications ; and to live in a state 
of the severest penury, nourishing their 
emaciated bodies with bread, herbs, 
pulse and melons, and depriving them- 
selves of all the comforts that arise from 
the moderate indulgence of natural pas- 
sions, and also from a variety of inno- 
cent and agreeable pursuits. The audi- 
tors were allowed to possess houses, 
lands, and wealth; to feed on flesh, to 
filter into the bonds of conjugal tender- 
ness ; but this flberty was granted them 
with many limitations, and under the 
strictest conditions of moderation and 
temperance. The general assembly of 
Manicheans was headed by a president, 
who represented Jesus Christ. There 
were joined to *liim twelve rulers or 
masters, who were designed to repre- 
sent the twelve apostles, and these 
were followed by seventy-two bishops ; 
the images of the seventy-two disciples 
rof our Lord. These bisnops had pres- 
1 byters or deacons under them, and all 
the mejubers of these religious orders 
were chosen out of the class of the elect. 
Their worship was simple and plain, 
and consisted of prayers* reading the 
Scriptures, and hearing public discours- 
es, at which both the auditors and clec^ 
were allowed to be present. They also 
observed the Christian appointment of 
baptism, and the cucharist« They kept 
the Lord’s day, observing it as a fast: 
and they likewise kept Easter and the 
Pentecost. 

Towards the fourth century the Miini- 
cheans concealed themselves under va- 
rious names, which they successively 
adopted, and changed in proportion as 
they were discovered by them. Thus 
they assumed the names of Encratitcs, 
Apotactics, Saerophorj, Hydroparas- 
tates, Solitaries, and several others, un- 
der which they lay concealed for a cer- 
tain Lime, but could not, however, long 
escape the vigilance* of their enemies. 
About the close of the sixth century, 
this sect gained a very considerable in- 
fluence, particularly among the Per- 
sians 

Towards tin middle of the twelfth 
century, the set t of Manicliees took a 
new face, on a*, count of one Constan- 
tine, an Armenian, and an adherer to 
it ; who took upon him to suppress the 
reading of all other books besides the 
evangelists and the epistles of St. Paul, 
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which he explained in such a manner sect of heretics, who, in the time of 


as to make them contain a new system 
of Manichei«m. He .entirely discarded 
all the writings of Ids predecessors; re- 
jecting the chimeras of the Ya^*nlini- 
ans and their thirty xons: the fable of 
M.mcs, with regard to the? origin of rain, 
and other dreams; but still retained the 
impurities of Basilides. In this manner 
he reformed Manichcism, insomuch that 
his followers made no scruple of ana- 
thematizing Schvthian, Bud das, called 
also Milan and 'Terebinth, the conterp* 
poraries and disciples, as some say, and, 
according to others, the predecessors 
arid masters of Manes, and even Manes 
himself ^ Constantine being now their 
great apostle. After he had seduced ari 
infinite number of people, he was at last 
stoned by order of the emperor. 

This sect prevailed in Bosnia and the 
adjacent provinces about the close of 
the fifteenth century ; propagated their 
doctrine with confidence, and held their 
religious assemblies with impunity. 

MANNERS: the plural noun has. 
various significations ; as the general 
way of life, the morals or the habits of* 
any person ; also ceremonial behaviour 
or studied civility. Good manners, ac- 
cording to Swift, is the art of making 
those people easy with whom we con- 
\erse. Bride, ill-nature, and want of 
sense, are the three great sources of ill- 
manners. Without some one of these 
defects no man will behave himself ill 
for want of experience ; or oj what, in 
the language of some, is called knowing 
the world. m For the effect that Christi- 
anity has on the manners of men, see 
article Cukistianity. * 

MARCKLLL\NS, a sect of ancient 
heretics towards the close of the second 
century; so railed from Marrellus of 
Ancyri, their leader, who was accused 
of reviving the errors of Sabellius. 
Some, however, are of opinion that 
Marcellus was orthodox, and that they 
were his enemies the Arians, who fa- 
thered their errors upon him. St. Epi- 
phanius observes, that there was a great 
deal of dispute with regard to the«roal 
tenets of Ma^ellus ; hut as to his fol- 
lowers, it is evident thaj they did not 
own the three hypostases; for Mured - 
lus considered the Son i^nd Holy Ghost 
as two emanations /rom the jlivine na- 
ture, which, after performing their re- 
spective offices, were to return again 
into the substance of the Father; and 
this opinion is altogether incompatible 
with the belief of three distinct persons 
in the Godhead. 

MARCION ITES, or Marcionjsts, 
JWarrionistiV , a very ancient and popular 


Kpiphanius, were spread over Italy, ✓ 
Egypt, Palestine, Svr' a, Arabia, Persi^f 
and other countries': they were thus de- 
nominated from their author Marcion. 
Marcion was of Pontus, the son of a bi- 
shop, and at first made profession of the 
monastical life ; but he was excommu- 
nicated by his own father, who would 
never admit him again into communiou 
with the church, not even on his repent- 
ance. On this he abandoned his own 
country, and retired to Rome, where he 
beeanito broach his doctrines. 

lie laid down, two principles, the one 
good, the other evil; between these lie 
imagined an intermediate kind of Deity, 
of a mixed nature, who was the Creator 
of this inferior world*aml the god and 
legislator of the Jewish nation: the 
othgr nations who worshipped a variety 
of gods, were supposed to be under the 
empire of the evil principle. These two 
conflicting powers exercised oppressions 
upon rational and immortal souls; and 
therefore tjie supreme God, to deliver 
'them from bondage, sent to the Jews a 
Being more like unto himself, even his 
Son Jesus Christ, clothed with a certain 
shadowy resemblance of a body: this 
celestial messenger was attacked by 
the prince of darkness, and by the god 
of the Jews, but without effect. Those 
who followed the directions of this ce- 
lestial conductor, mortify the body by 
fastings and austerities, and renounce 
the precepts of the god of the Jews and 
of the prince of darkness, shall after 
death ascend to the mansions of felicity 
and perfection. The rule of manners 
which Marcionjprcscribed to his follow- 
ers was excessively austere, containing 
an express prohibition of wedlock, wine, 
flesh, and all the external comforts of 
life. 

Marcion denied the real birth, incar 
nation, and passion of Jesus Christ, mu 
held them to be apparent only. He de 
nied the resurrection of the body, anc 
allowed mine to be bapt'zcd lmt tliosr 
| who preserved their continence; but 
these he ^granted might be baptiz.cd 
three times. In many thing^he follow- 
I ed t tie sentiments of the her *ic Ccrdon, 

! and 11 j«*etrd the law and the prophets. 
He pretended the Gospel had been cor- 
jruptef 1 by false prophets, and allowed 
none of the evangelists but St. Luke, 
whom also he altered in many places, 
as well as the epistles of St. Paul, a 
great iflanv tilings in which lie threw 
( oiit. Jn his own copy of St. Luke he 
j threw out the first two chapters entire, 
i M \R(TTES, Marc it.*, a sect of 
l heretics in the second century, who also 
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railed themselves the firrfecti, and made 
.profession of doing every tiling with a 

f 'Vcat deal of -liberty and without fear. 

"his doctrine they’ bm rowed from Si- 
mon Magus, who However was not their 
chief ; for they were called Murcitca 
from one Marcus, who conferred the 
priesthood, and the administration of 
the sacraments, on women. 

MAROOSIANS, or Coloiiaksian's, 
an ancient sect in the church,. making a 
branch of the Yalentinians. 

St. IreiKcns speaks at large of the 
leader of this sect, Marcus, who it 
seems was reputed a great magician. 
The M:\rcosiaus hud a great nuniher of 
apociyphal hooks which tliey held for 
canonical, and of the same authority 
with ours. Out 4 these they picked 
several idle fables touching the. infancy 
of Jesus Christ, which they p*.t off for 
true histories. Many of these fables 
are still in use and credit among the 
Greek monks. # • 

MARONITKS, in ecclesiastic^ his- 
tory, a sect of eastern Christians who 
follow the Syrian rite, and are subject to 
Lilt* pope; their principal habitation be- 
ing on Mount Libanus. 

Mosheim informs us that the doctrine 


riety of testimonies, that their ancestors 
always persevered in the Catholic faith, 
j in their attachment to the Roman pon- 
tiff, without ever adopting the doctrine 
J of thetMonophysites, or Monoth elites. 
Rut all their efforts are insufficient to 
prove the truth of these assertions to 
such ffs have any acquaintance with the 
history of the church, and the records 
of ancient times; for to all such, the 
testimonies they allege will appear ab- 
solutely fictitious, iuul destitute of au- 
tlyirity. 

Fmistus Noiron, a Marcnitc settled at 
Rome, has published an apology for 
Maro and the rest of his nation. His 
tenet is, that they really took Ihcii name 
from the Maro, who lived about the 
year 400, and of whom mention is made 
1 in Chrysostom, Thctxlovct, and the Me- 
nologiiim of th& Greeks. lie adds, that 
the uisciplcs of this Maro spread them- 
selves throughout all Syria; that thev 
built several monasteries, and among 
others one that bore the name of their 
leader; that all the Syrians who were 
not tainted with heresy took refug * 
timong them ; and that for this yeason 
the heretics of those tuiies called them 
Maronites. 


of the Mount I \ elites, condemned and ex- Moshcim observes, that the subjection 

l>loded by the council of Constantinople, of the Maronites to the spiritual juris- 
tound a place of refuge amoivg the Alar- diction of the Roman pontiff was agreed 
dukes, a people who inhabited the to with this express condition ; that nei- 
Mounts rdbanus and Atihbrmus, and tlicr the popes nor their emissaries 
who about the conclusion of the seventh should pretend to change or abolish any 
century, were called Mtironitn i, ai’tgr thing that related to the ancient lites 
Metro , 'their first bishop ; a name which moral precepts, or religious opinions of 
they still retain. None (hesajs) of the || this people: so that in reality there is 
ancient writers give any account of the nothing to be found among the M- run- 
first person who instructed tiiese moun- ites that savours of poperx , if we except 
tameers in the doctrine of the Monothc- their attachment to tVe Roman pontiff, 
lites: it is probable, however, from se- who is obliged to pay very dear for their 
vend circumstances, that it was John friendship. For as tin. 'Nlarunitis live 
Maro, whose name they adopted; and in the utmost distress of pox erty, under 
that this ecclesiastic received the name the tyrannical yoke of the Mahometans, 
of Maro from His having lived in i;»e the bishop of Rome is undcrtlic necessity 
character «'t «i monk in the famous coi - of furnishing them with subsidies as may 
vent of Si. .Maro, upon the borders i •' [appease their oppressors, procure a 
the Orel ties, before his settlement I subsistence for the bishop and elergx, 
among the irdaites of Mount, Lib:.- provide all things reqni, ire far the sup- 
nus. One thing is certain, tfrom the port*oftheirchurch's,audtlieuninler- 
testimonv ff Tyrins and other uncxewp- rupted exercise of public worship, and 
tionablc witnesses, as alsotrom the most . contribute ifi ;^*neral to lessen their mi- 
authentic records, x i/,. that the Maron- ! sA’ies. It is certain that there are Ma- 
kes retained the opinions of the. Mono- mnites in Sviiti who still behold tlu. 
thelites until the twelfth century when |l church oft Rome with the greatest aver- 
nbundoning anti ^renouncing tlie doctrine ij sioii and abhomnee; nay, what is still 
of one will in Clirist, they were re-all- jj more remarkable, great numbers of 
mitteri in the year 11K2 to the com. mi- jj that nation residing in Italy, evi n under 
nior. of the Roman church. Tne uin-t jtlie exeof the pontiff, opposfd I) is un- 
learned of the modern Maronites- have || thority during the list centurv, and 
• eft no method unemployed to defend jj threw the court of Rome into giv.it per- 
their church against this accusation ; ;; jjlextfv. One buh of these non .xnrbrm- ■ 
they have laboured to prove, by a ca- jj ;ng .Maronites retired into the %.dieysol 
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Piedmont, where they joined the Wal- 
denses; another, above six hundred in 
number, with a bishop and several cc- 
hfesiastics at their head, iled into Cor- 
sica, and implored tlie protection of the 
Republic of Genoa against the violence 
ot the inquisitors. 

The Marcnites have a patriarch who 
sides in the monastery oi Cannubin, 
on Mount Libauus, and assumes tlie 
i nlc of patriarch of Antioch, and the 
name ot Peter, as it he seemed desirous 
<>) being considered as the successor ot 
tint apostle, lie is elected by the cler- 
}■»■ and the people* according to the an- 
cient custom ; but, since their re-union 
with the church of Rome, lie is obliged 
U) ha\ e a bull of confirmation fronijthe 
pope. He keeps a perpetual celibacy, 
..s well as the rest of the bishops, Ins 
• idlragaiis: as to tlie rest of the cccle- 
.iastics, they are allowed to marry be- 
iiv ordination ; and yet the monastic 
ic is in great esteem among them. 
Their monks are of the order of St. 
\ntlmm, and live in the most obscure 
places in the mountains, far from the 
< omineree ot the world. A 

As to their faith, they agree in the 
with the rest of the Hasten! » 


and built up, tlu, world peopled with 
inhabitants ; it prevents incontinence 
and fornication, and, where the various 
duties of it are attended to, renders life/ 
a blessing. * 

The laws of revelation, as -well as 
most civ ilizeil countries, have ihadc se- 
v end exceptions of persons marrying 
who are nearly related bv blood. Tlie 
marriage of parents and children ap- 
pears* at first view, contrary to nature, 
not merely on account of the disparity 
of age, but of the confusion which it in- 
troduces into natural relations, and its 
obliging to inconsistent duties; such as 
reverence to a son, and the daughter to 
be equal with the father. Nor can tlie 
sen or daughter acquit themselves of 
such inconsistent duties as would arise 
from this unnatural union. The mar- 
riage of brothers and sisters, and of 
some other near relations, is likewise 
disapproved by reason on various ac- 
counts. It frustrates one design of mar- 
riage, whirli is to enlarge benevolence 
and friendship, by cementing v arious fa- 
milies hi a clp.se alliance. And, tarthir, 
were it allowed, young persons, instead * 
f euteiing into marriage upon malufe 
consideration, with a settled esteem and 


Jimvh. 'Pheir priests do not say muss friendship, and a proper concern and 
nglv, but all sav it together, standing I provision for the support and education 
1 tlie altar, They communicate in I c»f children, would be in danger (through 
oidcuvcncd biv.id: and the laity have the intimacy and aflecliou j.rudun d 1 
hiilurto partaken in both kinds, though their near inflation,. and being bred ti>- 
uie practice of communicating in one gctluy) oi sliding in their inconsiderate 
1 1 .is oi lale been getting footing, having years ‘into those criminal familiarities 
fj"cu introduced by little and little. In which are most destructiv e of the great 
lA'iit tlicv eat nothing, unless it be two ends of maniage. M'>st nations 
% *.r three hoiys before sun-rising: • their agreed to brand sue marnages 
• i her tastings «ire very numerous. highly criminal, who cannot be sup- 

M AH R IAGH, a convenient between a posed to hav e dpriv ed their judgment 
man and a woman, in which they mu- from Moses and the Israelites. It ispro- 
mallv promise cohabitation, and a con- bable God. expressly prohibited these 
ijim.il care to promote the comfort and marriages in tlie beginning of mankind, 
happiness of each other. By Grove and from the first heads ot fianilies the 
ilms: ‘*A society formed between two prohibition might be transmitted as a 
persons of different sexes, chicjiy r tor the most sacred Jaw to their descendants 
procreation and education ot children.” flle lxtt.ST. 

Tins muon is very near and strict, and Some have supposed from than- pas- 
mdeed indissoluble but by death, ex- sages,] Tim. iii. Lb Tit. i. 6. that bishops 
<pti. ,, one case; unfaithfulness in or pastoivought iK*ver to many a se- 
tae one or the other by adultery or for- ;oml wife. But such a prohibition would 
• mention, Rom- vii. 2. Matt. v. 32. It is be coulran # to natural l ;ght, and the de- 
ti) be i ntereil into with deliberation at a sign of the’ law itsi If, neither of vvhu » 
proper age, and with m ritual consent, was evia’ intended to be set aside bv tie. 
as well as with tlie consent of parents Gospel dispensation. Jt is more pn 
and guardians, under whose care single bly designed to guard against poly gamy, 
persons may be. it is a very honourable anil against divorce on frivolous ocra- 
stale, lleb. xiii. 4. being an institution sions; both of which vvcic lreqmni 
of God, and that in Paradise, Gen. :i. among the Jews, but condemned In our 
Ghrist lumoured marriage by hispiv- Lord, Mjtt. xix. 3 — 9. 

\enee, and at such a solemnity wrought The .duties of this state are on flu- 
ids first miracle, John ii. Moreover, it part of tirj husband, love, superior i«. 
is honouraldo, tamihes are formed || any shown to any oilier person; a lou; 
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of complacency and delight, Prov. v. 
18, 19. Chaste and single. Provision 
for the temporal good of the wife and 
Lfamily, 1 Tun. v. 3. Protection from 
abuse and injuries, Hath hi. 9. 1 Sam. 
xxxv. 5, 18. Doing every thing that may 
contribute to the pleasure, peace, and 
comfort of the wife, 1 Cor. vii. 33. 
Seeking her spiritual welfare, and every 
thing that shall promote her edification 
and felicity. The duties on the part of 
the wife are, reverence, subjection, obe- 
dience, assistance, sympathy, assuming 
no authority, and continuance with him, 
Eph. v. 32, 33. Tit. ii. 5. 1 Tim. v. 11, 
12. Until, i. 16. See articles Divorce, 
Parent. Grove's Afar. Phil, vol. ii. p. 
470; Paley's Mor. Phil. ch. viii. vol. i. | 
p. 339 ; linin'* Christian Minister's 
Advice to a Anr- warned Couple; 
Guide to Domestic Happiness ; Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of the 
Ahnviuge State; St nitwit on Domestic 
Duties; Jay's Essay on Marriage; 
Doddridge's Lect. 225, 23*1, 265. vol. i. . 
oct. ed. 

MAR TYR, is one who lays down his 
•life or suiFcrs death for the sake of his 
religion. The word is Creek, payne, | 
and properly signifies a “ witness.” 'It 
is applied by way of eminence to those 
who suffer in witness of the truth of the 
Gospel. 

T lie Christian church has abounded 
with martyrs, and history ito filled with 
surprising accounts of 'their singular 
constancy and fortitude under thetrucl- 
cst torments human nature was capa- 
ble of suffering. 'The primitive Chris- 
tians were accused by their enemies of 
paying a sort of divine worship to mar- 
tyrs. Of this we hav/: an instance in 
the answer' of the church of Smyrna 
to the suggestion of the Jews, who, at 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, desired the 
heathen judge not to suffer the Chris- 
tians to carry off his body, lest they 
should lea\ c tneir crucified master, and 
worship him in his stead. To*whicn 
they answered, “We can neither ior- 
siike Christ, nor worship any other ; ‘hr 
we worship him as the Son of God ; but 
love the mart) rs as the disciples and 
followers of the Lord, for tfle great af- 
fection they have shown to their Kin 0 
and Master.” A -'ke answer w^is given 
at tlie martyrdom • of Fmctuosos in] 
Spain ; for when the judge asked Eulo- 
gists, ins deacon, whether lie would not 
■worship Fructuosus, as thinking, that, 
though he refused to worship the hea- 
then idols, he might yet he inclined to 
worship a Christian martyr, Hulogius 
replied, “ I do not worship Fructuosus, 
but him whom Fructuosus worships.” 


The primitive Christians, believed that 
the martyrs enjoyed very singular pri- 
[vileges; that upon their death tney 
1 were immediately admitted to the be- 
atific vision, while other souls waited for 
the completion of their happiness till 
the clay of judgment; and that God 
] would grant to their prayers the has- 
I tening of his kingdom, and shortening 
| the times of persecution. Pcr|\aps this 
1 consideration might excite many to court 
| martyrdom, as we believe many did. It 
must be recollected, however, that mar- 
ty rdoni in itself is no pi-oof of the good- 
iVess of <Sur cause, on\y that vve ourselves 
arc persuaded that it is so. “It is not 
tlie oloedy but the cuuse that makes the* 

! martyr.” (Mead.) Yet vve may consi- 
| tier the number and fortitude of those 
I who have suffered for Christianity as a 
| collateral proof at least of its excel- 
lency ; for the thing for which they sut- 
fered was not a point of speculation, but 
a plain matter of fact, in which (had it 
been false) they could not have been 
mistaken. The martyrdom, therefore, 
of so many wise and goott men, taken 
with a^view of the whole system of 
Christianity, will certainly afford some- 
thing considerable in its fav< ur. 

'The churches built over the graves ot 
the martyrs, and called by their name'', 
in order tt> preserve the memory o|^ 
their sufferings, were distinguished tiy 
the title martyrium confcssio , or mi- 
ni oria. 

The festivals of the martyrs are ot 
very ancient date in the Christian 
chyrch, and may be carried back at 
least from the time ot Poly carp, who 
suffered martyrdom about the year of 
Christ 168. *On these days the Chris- 
tians met at the graves of the miu'tv rs t 
and offered prayers and thanksgivings 
to God for the example they had afford- 
ed them : they celebrated the cuchav- 
ist, and gave alms to the poor ; which, 
together with a panegyrical oration or 
sermon, and reading the acts of the 
martyrs, wcie the spiritual exercises 
of these anniversaries. 

Of the sayings, sufferings, and deaths 
of the martyrs, though preserved with 
great care toy the above' purpose, and , 
to serve a< models to tuture ages, we 
| have but vcYy little left, the g-eatest 
part of them having been destroyed 
during that dreadful persecution which 
Dioclesiun carried on for ten years with 
fresh fury against the Christians ; for a 
most diligent search was then made af- 
ter all their books and papers; and all 
of them that were found were committed 
to the flames. Eusebius, indeed, com- 
posed a martyrology, but it never reach- 
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ed down to us; rind those since com- 
piled arc extremely suspected. From 
the eighth century downwards, se\ end 
Greek and Latin authors endeavoured 
to make up the loss, by compiling, with 
vast labour, accounts of the lives and 
actions of the ancient martyrs, but which 
consist of little else than a scries of fa- 
bles: nor are those records that pass 
under the name of martyrology worthy 
of superior credit, since they bear the 
most evident marks botA of ignorance 
and falsehood. # 

MARTYROLOGY, a catalogues 
list of martyrs, deluding the history of 
their lives and sufferings for the sake of 
religion. The term opines .from nafrvfi 
u witness, 11 and keyu, d/co , or kcvu coil/go. 

The martvrologics draw their mate- 
rials from the calendars of particular 
churches, in which the several festivals 
dedicated td them are • marked ; and 
which seem to be derived from the 
practice of the ancient Romans, who in- 
serted the names of hesoes and great 
men in their fasti, nr public registers. 

The martyrologies are very nume- 
rous, and contain many ridiculous and 
even contradictory narratives ; whichjs 
easily accounted for, if we consider how 
many forged and spurious accounts of 
the lives of saints and martyrs appeared 
in the first ages of the church, which 
the legendary writers afterwards adopt- 
ed without examining into the truth of 
them. However, some good pities, of 
late years, have gone a great way to- 
wards clearing the lives of* the saints 
and martyrs from the monstrous heap 
of fiction they laboured under. See ar- 
ticle L KG END. 

The martyrology of Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea was the ^nost celebrated in the 
ancient church. It was translated into 
Latin by St. Jerome; but the learned 
agree that it is not now extant. That 
attributed to Rcda in the eighth centftry, 
is of very doubtful authority ; the names 
of several saints being there found who 
did not live till after the time of Heda. 
The ninth century was very fertile in 
martyrologies; then appeared that of 
Florus, subdeacon of the church at Ly- 
ons; who, however, onlv, filled up the 
chasms in Rcda. Thirwas published 
about the year 830, and was followed by 
that of Waldenburtus, monk of the dio- 
cese of Treves, written in verse about 
the year 848 ; and this by that of Usard, 
a French monk, and written hy the 
command of Charles the Bald, in 875, 
which last is the martyrology now ordi- 
narily uperi in the Romish church. That 
of Rabanus Mnurus is an improvement 
on Beda and Florus, written about the 


year 84s5 ; that of Noker, monk of St 
Gal, was written about the year 894. . 
The martyrology of Ado, monk of Fer^r 
riers, in the diocese of Treves, aft 
wards archbishop of Vichne, is a de- 
scendant of the Woman, if we may so 
call it; for Du Sollier gives its genealo- 
gy thus:— The martyrology ot St. Je- 
rome is the greaf Roman martyrology; 
from this was made the little Roman 
one printed by Rosweyd ; of this little 
Roman martyrology was formed that of 
Beda, augmented by Fl§rus. Ado com- 
piledihis in the year 858. The mar- 
tyrology of Nevelon monk of Corbie, 
written about the year 1089, is little 
more thaa an abridgment of that of 
Ado: father Kirchcr also makes men- 
tion of a Coptic martyrology, preserved 
by the Maronitcs at Rome. 

We have also several Protestant in ar- 
ty rologies, containing the sufferings of 
the reformed, under the Papists, viz. 
an English martvrologv by J. Fox; 
with others by Clark, Bray, See. Sec 
Persecution. 

Martyrology is also used hi the Ro- 
mish church for "a roll or register kept 
in the^estry of each church, containing . 
the names of all the saints and martyrs 
both of the universal church, and of 
the particular ones of that city or mo- 
nastery. 

Mart) ijplogy is also applied to the 
painted or written catalogues in the Ro 
mrih churches, containing the founda- 
tions, orbits, prayers, and masses, to be 
said each day. 

MASORA, a term in the Jewish the- 
ology, signifying a work on the Bible, 
performed by several learned fybbins to 
secure it frohi any alterations which 
might otherwise luqipen. 

Their work regards merely the letter 
of the Hebrew text, in which they have 
first fixed the true reading by vowels 
and accents; they have, secondly, num- 
bered not only the chapters and sections, 
but the verses, words, and letters of t lie 
text: and they find in the Pentateuch 
>2 43 verses, and in the whole B:ble 
23,206. The masora is called by the 
Jews, the hedge or fence rf the tuii\ be- 
cause tlfis enumeration of the mtscs 
ike. is a means of preserving it from be- 
ing corrupted and altered. They h i\ e, 
thirdly, marked whatever invguJurii.es 
occur' in any of the letters of tin* He- 
brew text; such as the different size of 
the letters, their various positions and 
inversions, &c. and they ha\ e been fruit- 
ful iii finding out reasons foi these mys- 
teries and irregularities in them. They 
are, fourthly, supposed to he the au- 
thors of the Ken and Chetibh, or the 
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marginal corrections of the text in our tlicv could make it. The eastern Jewf 
Hebrew Bible-**. ; . ha\ c followed that of Ken Naphtali, and 

. The text of the sacred books, it is to , the western that of Ken Asher: and all 
V; observe !, w.is originally. written ' that has been done since is to copy after 
without any breaks or illusions it, to ■ them, without making any more correc- 


i hapters or veres, or e\en min wums 
so that a whole hook, m the ancient 
manner, was but me continued word: 
of this kind we h:i\f stdl reweral an- 
cient manuscripts, both Cir-ek and La- 
tin. In regard, tiu rotor.-, the sacred 
writings had undergone an infinite 
number of alterations; whence various 
readings had arisen, and the original 
was heroine much mangled and dis- 
guised, the Jews h:*:l recourse to a ca- 
non, which the;, judged infallible, to fix 
and ascertain the reading of the He- 
brew text; and this rule the\ call ma- 
sorci ; “tr.-dith'D,* 1 from 1D73, trad it, as if 
this critique were nothing hut a tradi- 
tion winch they had receiv ed from their 
forefathers. Accordingly the\ sa\, that, 
when God gave the law to Moses at 
Mount Sinai, he. taught him first the 1 
true reading of it ; and, secondly, it^truc I 
interpretation ; and that both these were 
handed down by oral fhulition from ge- 
neration to generation, till at length they 
w ere committed to writing. The form- 
er of these, \ iz. the true reading, is the 
subject of the masora; the latter, or 
true interpretation, that of the mishna 
and gem era. 

According to Elias Levita, thev were 
the Jews of a famous school at Tiberias, 
about five hundred years after Christ, 
who composed, or at least began, the 
masora; whence they are called waao - 
rites and maso retie doctors. Aben Ezra 
makes t$icm the authors of the points 
and accents in the Hebrew text, as 
we now find it, arid which serve for 
vowels. 

The age of the masorites has been 
mne 1 : disputed. Archbishop Usher 
places them before Jerome; Capel, at 
the end of the fifth century; father 
Morin, in the tenth century.’ Kasnagt | 
s i\ s, that they were not a society, but I 
a succession of men ; and that the Ttia- 
sora was ilie work of many grammarians, 
who, wiinout associating and c<*:Timuni- 
catiug their notions, composed •tim col- 
lection of criticisms on the Hebrew text. 

It is urged, that there were masorites 
from the time of Ezra and the men of 
the great synagogue,- to about the year 
of Christ 1030: and that Ken Asher and 
Ben Naphtali, who were the I jest of the 
profession, and who, according to Bas- 
tiagc, were the inventors of the nitisora, 
flourished at this time. Each of these 
published a copy of the whole Hebrew 
text, as correct, says Dr. Bride, tux, as 


1 turns or masoretical criticisms. 

1 The Arabs have done the same thing 
, by their Koran that the Masorites ha\e 
|j done by the Bible ; nor Jo the Jews de- 
ll ny their ha\ ing borrowed this expedient 
from the Arabs, who first put it in prac- 
tice in the seventh century. 
t There is a great and little masora 
printed at Venice and at -Basil, with the 
Hebrew' text in a different character. 
Buxtorf has written a masorctic com ■ ■ 
I'jncntarv which l^e calls Tiberias. 

MASS, Alma, in the church of Home, 
the office or prayers used at the cele- 
bration of the eucharist; or, in other 
words, consecrating the bread and wine, 
into the body and blood of Christ, and 
offering them, so transubstantiated, as 
an expiatory sacrifice for the quick and 
the dead. # 

As the mass is in general believed to 
be a representation ot the passion of out- 
blessed Saviour, so every action of the 
pyiest, and cve$y particular part of the 
service, is supposed to allude to the par- 
ticular circumstances ot his passion and 
death. 

• Nicod, after Karonius, observes, that 
the word comes from the Hebrew mis- 
sac/i ( oblatiun ;) or from the Latin mis- 
sa miitttgrum ; because in the former 
times the catechumens and excommu- 
nicated weVe sent out of the church, 
when the deacons said, Jte, miss a, rst 7 
after sermon and reading of flic epistle 
and Gospel ; tliey not being allowed to 
assist at the consecration, menage de- 
rives the word from ifimiu, ‘'dismiss- 
ing;” others from missu % “missing, 
sending;” because in the mass the 
prayers of men on earth arc sent up 
to Heaven. 

The general division of masses con- 
sist in high and* low. The first is that 
| sung by the choristers, and celebrated 
with the assistance of a deacon and sub- 
deacon : low masses are those in which 
the prayers are barely rehearsed with- 
•it singing. ( 

There are a great number of different 
or occasional masses in the Romish 
church, many of which have nothing 
peculiar but the name: such are the 
masses of the saints; that of St. Mary 
of the Snow, celebrated on the fifth of 
August; that of St. Margaret, patron- 
ess of lying-in- women ; that at the feast . 
of St. John the Baptist, at whjpli are 
said three masses ; that of tlu* Inno- 
cents, at which the gloria in excels s* 
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and hallelujah arc omitted, and, it being 
a day of mourning, the altar is of a 
\iolet colour. As to ordinary masses, 
some are said for the dead, imd, as is 
supposed, contribute to fetch the soul 
<uit of purgatory. At these masses the 
altar is put in mourning, and the only 
decorations arc a cross in the middle of 
six Yellow wax lights: the dress of the 
celebrant, and the very mass-book, are 
black ; many parts of the office are 
omitted, and" the people are dismissed j 
without the benediction. If the mass be- 
said for a person distinguished by t his 
rank, or virtues, it is followed with a fu- 
neral oration : they erect a chufietle 
( rrdente , that is, a representation of the 
deceased, with branches and tapirs of 
\ellow wax, either in the middle of the 
church, or near the deceased’s tomb, 
where the priest pronounces a solemn 
absolution of the deceased. There are 
likewise private masses said for stolen 
«r strayed goods or cattle, for health, 
for travellers, &c. which go ifhder the 
name of votive masses. There is still 
a further distinction of masses, denomi- 
nated from the countries in which they 
were used : thus the Gothic. mass, or 
in ma moaarabum , is ft at used among 
the Goths when they were piasters of 
Spain, and which is still kept up rt To- 
ledo and Salamanca; the Ambrosian 
mass is that composed bi St. Ambrose, 
and used only at Milan, of which city he 
was bishop ; tfhc Gallic mass used In 
the ancient Gauls ; and the Roman mass, 
used by almost all ttye chuyches in the 
Koinish communion. 

Matts rtf the ft resanctified (miss a firee- 
sanctificaiorum ) is a mass peculiar Jo 
the Greek church, in which there is no 
consecration o£ the elements; but, af- 
ter singing some hymns, they u*cei\e 
the In cad and wine which were before 
consecrated. This mass is performed 
all Lent, except on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and the Annunciation. The priest counts 
upon his lingers, the days of the ensuing | 
week on which it is to be celebrated, 
and cuts oft' as many pieces of bread at 
the altar as he is tq say masses; and 
after havjpg consecrated them, steeps 
them in wine, and puts them in a box ; 
out of which, upon evppf occasion, he 
takes some of it with a spoon, and, j it- 
ting it on a dish, sets it on the altar. 

MASSACRE, a term used to signify 
the sudden and promiscuous butchery 
of a multitude. See Pjmiskcutiov. 

MASSALIANS, or Mk.ssai.ians, a 
sect wlifch sprung up about the year 
361, in the reign of the emperor Con- 
stantiims, who maintained that men 
have two souls, a celestial and a dhibo- j 


j lical ; and that the latter is driven out 
j by prayer. From those words of our 
! Lord, “Labour not for the meat thaVf 
I perisheth,” it is said, that they ccr# 
chided they ought not to do any worl/to 
get their bread. We may suppose, says 
I)r. Jortin, that this sect did not last 
long ; that these sluggards were soon 
starved out of the world; or, rather, 
that cold aid hunger sharpened their 
wits, and taught them to be better inter- 
preters of Scripture. 

MASTER, a person who has ser- 
vants under him; a ruler, or instructor. 

7 'held a fit's of masters relate to the civil 
concerns of 'the family . To arrange the 
j several businesses required of servants ; 

I to give particular instructions for what 
is to be clone, and how it is to be done ; 
to take care that no more is required of 
sen ants than they are equal to ; to be 
gentle in our deportment towards them ; 
to reprove them when they do wrong, 
to commend them when they do right; 
to make them an adequate recompense 
for their sen ices, as to protection, main ■ 
tcnftice, wages and character.— 2. At* 
to the morals of servants. Masters 
must look well to their servants* cha- 
racters before they hire them ; instruct 
them in the principles and confirm 
them in the habits of virtue; watch 
over their morals, and set them good 
examples. — 3. As to their religious in- 
terests. ITli vy should instruct them m 
the knowledge of divine things, Gen. xiv 
14. Gen. xviii. l l J. Pray with thcln and 
for them, Joshua xxiv. 15. Allow them 
time and leisure for religious services, - 
die. Kph. vi. 9. See St en nett on Domes- 
tic Du firs , ser. 8; Pa ley's Moral Phil. 

>1. i. 233, 235 ; Beattie's Elements of 
Moral Science > vol. i. 150, 153; Dod- 
dridge's Lee. vol. ii. 266. • 

MA TERIALrSTS, a sect in the an- 
cient church, composed of persons, who, 
being prepossessed with that maxim in 
philosophy, “cx*nihilo nihil fit,” out of 
nothing nothing can arise, had recourse 
j to an eternal matter, on which they sup- 
posed God wrought in the creation, in- 
stead of admitting Him alone as the sole 
cause ot # the existence ot ail tilings. Ter- 
t ill linn \ igorouslv opposed them in his 
treatise against Hermogencs, who was 
one of their number. 

Materialists are also those who main- 
tain that tjic soul of man is material, 
or that the principle of perception and 
tli/night is not a substance distinct from 
the body, but the. result of corporeal or- 
ganization. There arc others called by 
tiiis name, who have maint lined that 
there is nothing but matter in the uni- 
verse, * 

X x 
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The followers of the late Dr. Priestley 
are considered as Materialists, or philo- 
'vophical Necessarians. According to 
doctor’s writings, he believed, — 

1 . That man is no more than what wc 
now see of him : his being commences 
at the time of his conception, or perhaps 
at an earlier period. The corporeal 
'and mental faculties,, inhering m the 
same substance, grow, ripca, and decay 
together ; and whenever the system is 
dissolved, it continues in a state of disso- 
lution, <ill it shall please that Almighty 
Being who railed it into existence, to re- 
store it to life again. For if the mintal 
principle were, in its own nature, im- 
material and immortal, all its peculiar 
faculties would be so too, whereas we 
see that every faculty of the mind, with- 
out exception, is liable to be impaired, 
and even to become wholly extinct, be- 
fore death. Since, therefore, all the fa- 
culties of the mind, separately taken, 
appear to be mortal, the substance, or 
principle, in which they exist, must be 
pronounced mortal too. Thus we might 
conclude that the body was moftal, 
from observing that all the separate 
senses and limbs were liable to decay 
and perish. _ 

This system gives a real value to the 
doctrine ot the resurrection from the 
dead, which is peculiar to revelation; 
on which alone tlie sacred writers build 
all our hope of future life: a*»d it ex- 
plains the uniform language of the 
Scriptures, which speak of one day of 
^ judgment for all mankind ; and repre- 
sent all the rewards of virtue, and all 
the punishments of vice, as taking place 
at tout awful day, and not before In 
the Scriptures, the heathens are repre- 
sented as without hope, and all mankind 
as perishing fit death, if there be* no re- 
surrection of the dead. 

The apostle Paul asserts, in 1 Cor. 
xv. 16. that f the dead rise not , then w 
not Christ risen ; and if Christ be n<>t 
raised, your fuilh is vain , ye are yet in 
it our sins : thrv they also who are fa lie i, 
attire fi in Christ are finished' And j 
again, ver. 32, If the dead rise not In | 
7 is eat and drink , for to-morrow* wr die. 
In the whole discourse, he does not even 
mention the doctrine of happiness- or 
miser} without the Wly. 

If we search the Scriptures for pas- 
sages expressive ot the state of man at 
death, we shall fmd such declarations 
as expressly exclude any trace of sense, 
thought, or enjoyment. See Ps. vi. 5. 
lob xlv. 7, ike. t 

2. That there is some fixed law ot 
nature respecting the will as well as 
the other powers of the mind, and 


every thing else in the constitution of 
nature ; and consequently tlfat it is 
never determined without some real or 
apparent cause foreign to itself; i. e 
without some motive of choice; or that 
motives influence us in some definite 
and invariable manner, so that every 
volition, or choice, is constantly regu- 
lated and determined by what precedes 
it : and this constant determination of 
mind, according to the motives present- 
ed to it, is what *is meant by its necessary 
determination . This being admitted to 
ba fact, there will be a necessary con- 
nexion between all things past, present, 
ai\d to come, jn the way of proper cause 
and effect, as much in the intellectual as 
in thejiatural world; so that according 
to the established laws of nature, no 
event could have been otherwise than it 
has been, or is to be ,' and therefore all 
things past, present, and to come, are 
precisely what the Author of Nature 
really intended them to be, and has made 
provisioiPfor. 

To establish this conclusion, nothing 
is necessary but that throughout all na- 
ture the same consequences should in 
variably result from the same circum- 
stances. For if fhis be admitted, it will 
necessarily follow, that at the com- 
mencement of any system, since the se- 
veral parts of it aiid their respective 
situations were appointed by the Deity, 
the first change would take place ac- 
cording to a certain nile ■established by 
himself, the result of which would lie a 
new situation; after which the same 
laws containing another change would 
succeed, according to the sajjie rules, 
a^cl so on for ever ; every new situation 
invariably leading to another, and eve- 
ry event, from the commencement to 
the termination of the system, being 
strictly connected, so that, unless the 
fundamental laws of the system were 
changed, it would be impossible that 
any event should have been otherwise 
than it was. In all these cases, the cir- 
cumstances preceding any change are 
| called the causes of that change : and 
since a determinate event, or effect, con- 
stantly follows certain circumstances, or 
causes, the connexion between cause 
and effect is c«:\£ludtd to be invariable, 
and therefore neccssarv. , 

It is universally acknowledged, that 
there can be no effect without an ade- 
quate cause. Th:s is even the founda- 
tion on which the only proper argument 
for the being of a God rests. And the 
Necessarian asserts, that if, in ^iy given 
state of, mind, with respect both to dis- 
positions and motives, two different de- 
terminations, or volitions, be possible, it 
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f?:m b%on no other principle, than th.it ; 
one of them should come under the de- 
scription of an effect without a cause ; 
just as if the beam of a, balance might 
incline either way, though loaded with 
equal weights. And if anything what- 
ever, e\ en a thought m the mind of man, 
could arise without an adequate cause, 
auv thing else, the mind itself, or the 
whole universe, might likewise exist 
without an adequate cause. 

This scheme of philosophical neces- 
sity implies a chain of causes and effects 
established by infinite wisdom, anc^ ter- 
minating in tl*s greatest good ot the 
whole universe; evils of all kinds,*ia- 
lural and moral, being admitted, as ftr 
as thej f contribute to that end, qr are hi 
the nature of things inseparable from it. 
Vice is productive not of good, but* of 
*e\il to us, both litre and hereafter, 
though good may result from it to the 
whole system; and, according to tfle 
fixed laws of nature, our present and fu- 
ture happiness necessarily depend on 
our cultivating good dispositions. 

This scheme of philosophical neces- 
sity is distinguished from the Calvinistic 
doctrine 'of predestination in the follow- 
ing particulars: * 

1. No Necessarian supposes that any 
of the human race will suffer eternally : 
but that future punishments will an- 
swer the saipe purposes as temporal 
ones are found to do; all of which tend 
to good, and are evidently admitted for 
that purpose. Upon the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, also, the most indifferent actions 
of men are equally necessary with the 
most important; .since every volition, 
like any other effect, must have an ade- 
quate cause depending upon the previ- 
ous state of tlje mind, and the influence 
to which it is exposed. 

2. The Necessarian believes that his 
own dispositions and action^ are the ne- 
cessary and sole means ot his present 
and future happiness ; so that, in the 
most proper sense of the words, it de- 
pends entirely on himself whether h£ 
lie virtuous or vicious, happy or miser- 
able. 

3. 'Hie Calvinistic system entirely ex- 
cludes the popular notion of free-will, 
viz. the liberty ©i^pov^r of doing what 
we please, virtuous gr vicious, as be- 
longing to every person, in every situa- 
tion ; which is*pcrfectly consistent wit|j 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity, 
and indeed results from it. 

4. The Necessarian believes nothing 
of the posterity of Adam’s sinning in 
him, and of their being liable to the 
wrath of Gtxl on that account ; or the 
necessity of on infinite Being making 


j atonement for them by suffering in their 
1 stead, and thus making the Deity pro „ 
pitious to them. He believes nothing r-i 
all the actions of any man being neces- 
sarily sinful ; but, on the contrary, 
thinks that the very worst of men art; 
capable of benevolent intentions in many 
things that they do; and likewise that 
very good men are capable of fallmg 
from virtue, and consequently «.F sinking 
into final perdition. Upon the principles 
of the Necessarian, also, all late repent- 
ance, and especially after long and con- 
firmed habits of vice, is altogether and 
necessarily ineffectual ; there not being 
sufficient time left to produce a change 
of disposition and character, which can 
only be done by a change of conduct of 
proportionally long continuance.* 

In short, the three doctrines of Ma- 
terialism, Philosophical Necessity, and 
Socinianism, are Vonsidcml as equally 
parts of one system. The scheme of 
Necessity is^tlic immediate result of the 
materiality of man; for mechanism is 
the undoubted consequence of material- 
ist, and. that man is wholly material, is 
eminently subservient to the proper or 
mere humanity of Christ. For if no man 
have a soul distinct trom his bod), 
Christ, who in all other respects ap- 
peared as a man, could not have a soul 
which had existed before his body : and 
the whole doctrine of the pre-existence 
of souls *of which the opinion of the pre- 
existence of Christ is a branch, will be 
effectually overturned. See Necessi- 
ty, Prk-kxistence, Spinosism, Soul, 
Unitarian, and books under those ar- 
ticles. 

MEANS OF GRACE denote those 
duties we perform for the purpose of 
improving our mind*, affecting our 
hearts, and of obtaining spiritual bless- 
ings ; such as hearing the Gospel, read- 
ing the Scriptures, self-examination, 
meditation, prayer, praise, Christian 
conversation, &c. The means are to 
be used without any reference to merits 
but solely with a' dependence on the. 
Divine Being; nor can we ever expect 
happiness in ourschcs, nor be good ex- 
emplars to others, while we live ill the 
neglect of them, it is in vain to argue 
that the divine decree supercedes the 
necessity of them, since God has as cer- 
tainly appointed the means as the end. 
Besides he himself generally works by 
them, and the more means* lie thinks 
proper to use, the more he displays his 
glorious perfections. Jesus Christ, when 
on lartli, used means: he prayed, he 
exhorted, and did good, by going from 
place to place. Indeed, the systems ot 
nature, providence, and grace, arc all 
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cm vied on by mo.ms. The Scriptures 
, ubouiid with exhortations to them, Matt. 
\ Rom. xii. mid none but enthusiasts or 
i immoral characters cur refuse to use 
them. 

MEDIATOR, ;i person that inter- 
venes between two parties at variance, 
i:u()rdcr to reconcile them, Thus Je- 

Christ is the Mechator between an 
eiieiitlerl God an. I sinful man, 1 Tim. ii. 

H )th Jews and Gentiles lu\e a no 
lam of a Mediator: the Jews call the 
Messiah the Mediator or Middle 

< ):,e. The Persians call their g«XUMi- 
i liras, pi -ir-ii, a Mediatin’; and the M;c- 
iiii ei**, with the heathens, sec ill to be, 
according to them, mediators between 
the superior gods and men. Indeed 
the whole religion of Paganism was a 
s\stcm of mediation and intercession. 
The idea, therefore, of sal \ at ion by a 
Mediator, is not so ndvcl or restricted 
as some imagine ; and the Scriptures of 
truth inform us that it ispnly by this 
way human being-* can arrive to eternal 
felicity, Ac's iv. 12. John xiv. 6. Man, 
in his state <>l‘ innocence, was in friend- 
ship with (t id ; but, by sinning; against ’ 
lean, he exposed himself to his just dis- 
pleasure ; iiis jjowers became enfeebled, 
;enl his heart filled with enmity against 
him, Rom. viii. 6 : he was driven out of 
1 his paradisaical Kden, and totally inca- 
pihleot returning to God, and making 
siti'iiartio.i to his justice. JesuS Christ, 
therefore, was the appointed Mediator 
to bung about reconciliation, Gen. iii. 

1 1. Col. i. 21 ; and in the fulness of time 
he ( nine into this world, obeyed the law, 
satisfied justice, and brought his people 
: ntoa state of grace and favour; yea, 

i. ito a move exalted state of friendship 
>\ ith (iod th.ui was lost b> the fall, Eph. 

ii. IS. Now, in order to the accomplish- 
ing of tins work, it was necessary that 
the Mediator should be God and man in 
'»:• pu-Min. It was necessary that he 
vh ni«.l be man, 1. That he might be rt- 
’ •"■•d to tin sc no was a Mediator and 
Juilo.'irr of. — 2. That sin might be 
s ; ■ : -«isj 1 1 w, and reconciliation be made 
t it. in the same nature which sinned. 

>. It was proper that the Mediator 
should be capable of obeying tlic law 
b»- >ken by the sin of nian, as a divine 
person tould not be subject to t lie law, 
and yield obedience to if, Gal. iv. 4. 
Rom/ v. >19. — 4. it was meet that the 
Med" dor should be man, that he might 
!)•■ i apabh; o£ suffering death; for/ as 
( r-vl, He could not die, and without sliecl- 
il.ng of blood there was no rcmiujoii. 
Hem u. 10, 13. vii. 3. — J. It was fit he 
■ v u!d be man, that he might be a faith- 
im li'di priest, to sympathise with his jj 


people under all their trials, tempta- 
tions, &c. Hel). ii. 17, 18. Heb. iv. 15. — 
6. It was fit that he should be a holy 
and righteous man, free from all sin, 
original and actual, that he might oiler 
himself without spot to (iod, take away 
the sins of men, and be an advocate for 
Micin, Hob. vii. 26. ix. 14. 1 John iii. 5. 
But it was not enough to he truly man, 
and an innocent person; lie miist be 
more than a man: it was requisite that 
lie should be Gad also, for, 1. No mere 
man could have entered into a covenant 
wifRGpd to mediate between him and 
sinful men. — 2. He mvst be God <t to 
givft- virtue and value to his obedience 
ami sufferings ; for the sufferings of ma. 
or angqls would not have been sufficient. 
— o. Being thus God-man, we are en- 
couraged to hope in him. In the person 
of Jesus Christ the object of trust is • 
brought nearer to our sell es ; and those 
well-known tender affections which are 
only figuratively ascribed to the Deity, 
are* in our great Mediator thoroughly 
realized. Farther, were he God, and 
not man, we should approach him* with 
fear and dread ; were lie man and not 
(iod, we should be guilty of idolatry t > 
worship and trust him at all, Jer. x\ ii. .» 
The plan of salvation, therefore, by such 
a Mediator, is the most suitable to hu- 
man beings that possibly could be ; tor 
here “*Mcrcy and truth ‘meet together, 
righteousness and peacy kiss each 
other.” Psal. lxxxv. 10. The proper- 
ties of Christ as Mediator are tlr'-c: 

1. He is tlie r onlv Mediator, 1 Tim. ii. 

-1. Fraying, therefore, to saints and un- 

I 'l gels is an error of the clum h ctf' Rrmie, 
and has no countenance from the Scrip- 
ture. — 2. Christ is a Mediator of nn n 
only, not of angels: goo^l angels need 
not any ; and as for evil angels, none is 
provided nor admitted. — 3. lie is the 
mediator byth for Jews and Gentiles, 

! Kph. ii. 18. 1 John ii. 2.-4. lie is ]>lc- 
i| diator both for Old and New Testament 
'| saints. — 5. He is a suitable, constant, 

,j willing, and prevalent Mediator; liis 
ii mediation ahvavs suceeids, and is infal- 
lible. dill's 71.: I y of Uiv. M>1. i. oct. p. 
336; J Vitsii CEcon. Fad ilb. f ii. c. 4; 
Rulin'* s Gosprl its Mi*n U i'i.rss, ch. 4. 

]>. 2; // li rrioii*’^ C '/frist Crnu/ird , p. 
103. Dr Q%>ni on the Errson of 

Christ; Dr. Goodwin's Works, b. iii. 

# MEDITATION is ait art by which 
we con adcr any tli-ng ( losely, or where- 
in the soul is cniploicd jn die search or 
<a»nsid*. ration of am tiiith. Jn religion 
if is usi d to signify the serious exercise 
of the understanding, w hereby our 
thoughts are fixed on the observation of 
spiritual things, in order to practice. 
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M/stic divines make a great difference 
between meditation and .contemplation ; 
• the former consists m disrursix c acts* of 
the soul, considering methodically and 
with attention the mysteries of faith and 
the precepts of morality; and is per- 
jjprmed by reflections and reasonings 
which leave behind them manifest im- 
pressions on the brain. The pun: con- 
templative, they say, have no need of 
meditation, as seeing all things in God 
at a glance, and without any reflection. 
See Bkguins and Qciktists. « 

1. Meditation a duty which ou^ht 
to be attended to by all who wish well 
to their spiritual interests. It ought u> 
b<? deliberate, close, and fierfirtiud, l 1 sal. 
cxix. 97. Psal. i. 2. — 2. The subjects 
which ought more especially to engage 
the Christian mind arc the works of 
creation, Psal. xix. the perfections of 
God. Dent, xxxii. 4; the excellencies, 
offices, characters, and works of Christ, 
Heb. xii. 2, 3; the offices and opera- 
tions of the IIolv Spirit, John xv. and 
xvi. the various dispensations of Provi- 
dence, Psal. xcvii. 1,2; the precepts, 
declarations, promises, See. of God’s 
word, Psal. cxix; the \alue, powers, 
and immortality of the. soul, Mark viii. 
36 ; the noble, beautiful, and benevolent 
plan of the Gospel, 1 Tim. i. 11; the 
necessity of our personal interest in and 
experience of its power, John iii. 3 ; the 
depravity of our nature, and the free- 
dom of divine grace in choosing, adopt- 
ing, justif\ ing, and sanctifying us, 1 Cor. 
vi. 11; the shortness, worth, and swift- 
ness of time, James iv. 14 ; the certainty 
of death, llcb. ix. 27 ; the resurrection 
and judgment to come,*l ('or. xv. 50, 
&c. and the future state of eternal re- 
wards and punishments, Matt. xxv*. 
'These are some of the most important 
subjects on which we should meditate. 
—3. To / inform this duty aright, we 
should be miich in pruver, Luke xviii. 

I ; avoid a worldly spirit, 1 John ii. 15; 
beware of sloth, Ileb. vi. 1 Intake heed 
«»f sensual ple.isures, James iv. 4; watch 
.“'gainst the devices of Satan, 3 Pet. v. 

8 ; he often in retirement, Psal. iv. 
4; embrace the most favourable op- 
portunities, the calnincs« r of the morn- 
ing, Psd. v. 1, 3; the solemnity of the 
evening, Gen. xxiv. 63; Sabbath days, 
Psal. cxviii. 24 ; sacramental occasions, 
^Pco. 1 Cor. xi. 28. — 4. The advantages 
resulting fromrfhis are, improvement of 
the faculties of the soul, Pmv. xvi. 22; 
the affections are raised to God, Psalm 
xxxix. 1,* 4; an enjoyment of divine 
peace and feliiatv, Phil. iv. 6, 7; holi- 
ness of life promoted, Psal. cxix. 59, 
60; and w'* t Hereby experience a fo»e- ( 


| taste of eternal glory, Psalm lxxiii. 25, 
26. 2 Cor. v. 1, &c. , * 

MKKKNESS, a temper of mind njn, 
easily provoked to resentment. In toic 
Greek language it is aoi quasi, j>a?t fa- 
rilis, easiness of spirit, and thus it may 
be justly called ; for it accommodates 
the soul to every occurrence, and so 
makes a man easy to himself, and to all 
about him. The Latins call a meek man 
mansuetus, qu. maim assurttis, used to 
the hand ;* which alludes to the taming 
and reclaiming of creatures wild by na- 
ture!! and bringing them to he tractable 
and familiar, lames iii. 7, 8 : so where* 
the grace of meekness reigns it sub- 
dues the impetuous disposition, and 
learns it submission and forgiveness. 

It teaches us to govern our own anger 
whenc\er we are at any time provoked, , 
and patiently to bc*r the anger of others. ’ 
that it may not be a provocation to us. 
The Firmer is its office, especially hi 
superiors; the latter in inferiors, aul 
both in canals, James iii. 13. The e r- 
ce limey of such a sfurit aji/iears, if we 
consider that it enables us to gain a ric- 
torv over corrupt nature, Pro\ . wi. 52 ; 
that it is a beauty and. an ornament to 
human beings, 1 P*t. iii. 4; that it is 
obedience lu God’s word, and con- 
formity tortile best pattern 1 , Epli. \. 

1, 2. Phil. iv. a. It is productive of the 
highest npacc to the possessor, Luxe 
xxi. 19, Matt. xi. 28, 29. It fits us fi*r 
any duty, instruction, relation, condition, 
or persecution, Phil. iv. 11, 1J. To ob- 
tain this sjiirit , consider that it is a di- 
vine injunction, Zeph. ii. 3. Col. iii. 12. 

1 Tim. vi. 11. Observe the many ex- 
amples of it ; Jesus Christ, Matt. xi. 28 ; 
Abraham, Gen. xiii. Gen. xvi. 5. 6; 
Moses, Numb. xii. 3; I)a\id, Zcrh. xii. 

8. 2 Sam. xvi. 10, 12. Ps. cxxxi. 2; 
Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 19. IIow lovely a spirit 
it is in itself, and how it scaurs us from 
a variety of evils. That peculiar pro- 
mises are made to such, Matt. v. 5. Is. 
l.xvi. 2. That such give evidence 
their being under the influence of di- 
vine grace, and shall enjoy the duinc 
blessing. Is. hii. 1 >. See ITnry on 
Meekne&i ; Duahfi's Ser. vol. ii. p. TH ; 
Evans's St. on the Christian Tein/ier , 
ser. 29; Tdlotson on 1 Per. ii. 21; and 
on Matt. v. *M ; Logan's Sermons, \r’. 
i. ser. 30; and J or tin's Sr mo ns, ser. II, 
vol. iii. 

ME ETI NG- HOU Sly, a t>1 ax- 5ppr< - 
printed by Dissenters /■>)■ 'he purpose 
of pul^jic wordnp. Since the ict ol uni- 
formity passed, 166’, by whiyh sn .many 
lmndreus of miniate r*- were ■ jvctoil troiii * 
their livings, meeting- Inures have be- 
come very numerous Tor a consi- 
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derable time, indeed, they were pmlii- 
* ^ited by the conventicle .act ; but, at lust, 
ttyeration being granted to Dissenters, 
the/ enjoyed the privilege of meeting 
and worshipping God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, and 
which they still possess to this day. 
The number of meeting-houses in Lon- 
don, may, perhaps, amount to about 150, 
though some reckon upwards of 200. In 
all the respectable towns, and even in 
many villages of England, there are 
meeting-houses ; and, within a few yyars, 
thev have greatly increased. # 
MELANCHOLY, sadness or gloom; 
arising either from the habit of body, or 
the state of the mind. To remove it, 
the following remedies may be applied, 

1. Early rising. 2. Plain nourishing food. 

3. Exercise in the open air. Or if it 
arises particularly fiiom the mind, 1. 
Associate ydtli the cheerful. 2. jj>tuily 
the Scriptures. 3. Consider the amiable 
character of God. 4. Avoid sin. 5. Be 
much in prayer. See Burton , Baxter , 
ami Rogers on Melancholy. % 

MKLATONI, so called from one 
Miloto, who taught that not the soul, 
but the body of .man, was made ‘after 
(rod’s image. * 

M E LC H IZEDEZI A N S^i denomi- 
nation which arose about the beginning 
of the third century. They anirmeu 
mat Mclchizedeck was not a nan, but a 
heaven] v power superior to Jesus Christ ; 
for Mclchizedeck, they said, was the 
intercessor and mediator of the angels ; 
and Jesus' Christ was only so for man, 
and his priesthood only a copy of that of 
Melchizecleck. 

MELC HITES, the name given to 
the Syriac, Egyptian, and other Chris- 
tians of the Levant. The Melchites, 
excepting some lew points of little or no 
importance, which relate only to cere- 
monies, anfl ecclesiastical discipline, are, 
in every respect, professed Greeks ; but 
they are governed by a particular pa- j 
ufaVdi, who assumes the title of Pa- 1 
triarch of Antioch. They celebrate j 
mass in the Arabian language. The re- | 
ligious among the Melchites follow the j 
niie of St Basil, the common rdlc of all |J 
the Greek monks. j 

MHLKTIANSjtiv name of a consi- 
derable partv who adhered to the cause 
of Mcigtofij bishop of Lycopolis, in Up- 
per after he was deposed, about 

the year 306, by Peter, bishop of Alex- ' 
andria, under the charge of his having 
sacrificed to the gods, and having been 
guilty of other heinous crimes ; though 
Epiphanius makes his only failing to 
have been an excessive severity against j 
the lapsed. « This dispute, which was at , 


first a personal difference between Me- 
letius and Peter, became a religious con- 
troversy ; and the Meletian party sub- 
sisted in' the fifth century, but was con- 
demned by the first council of Nice. 

MJ^MOKY, a faculty of the mind, 
which presents to us ideas or notions 
things that are past, accompanied with 
a persuasion that the things themselves 
were formerly real and present. When 
we remember with little or no effort, it 
is called remembrance simply, or me- 
mory, and sometimes passive nipmory. 
When we endeavour to Remember what 
docs not immediately and of itself oc- 
cur, it is called active memory, or re- 
collection. A good memory has the?e 
several qualifications: 1. It is ready to 
receive and admit with great ease the 
various ideas, both of words and things, 
which are learned or taught. — 2. It is 
large and copious to treasure up these 
ideas in great number and variety. — 3. 
It is strong and durable to retain, for 
a considerable time, those words or 
thoughts which are committed to it.— 4 
It is faithful and active to suggest aw* 
recollect, upon every proper occasion, 
all e those words or thoughts which it 
hath treasured up. As this faculty mai 
be injured by neglect and slothfulness 
we will here subjoin a few of the best 
rules which have been given for the im- 
provement of it. 1. We should form a 
clear and distinct apprehension of tho 
things which we commit to memory.— 

2. Beware of every sort of intemperance, 
for that grefitly impairs the faculties. — 

3. If it be weak, we must not overload 
it, but charge it only with the\nost use- 
ful and solid notions. — 4. We should 
take every opportunity of uttering our 
best thoughts in conversation, as this 
will deeply imprint them. — 5. We 
should join to the idea we wish to re- 
member, some other idea that is more 
familiar to us, which bears some, simili- 
tude to it, either in its nature, or in the 
sound of the word. — 6. We should think 
of it before we go to Sleep at nigln, and 
the first thing in the morning, when the 
faculties are fresh. — 7. Method and re- 
gularity in the things we corimirto the 
memory are necessary. — 8. Often think- 
ing, writing, or Talking, on the subjects 
we wish to remember. — 9. Fervent and 
frequent prayer. See Watts on Ike 
Mind , chap. 17; (‘rcy's Mcmoria Tech - • 
l mca ; Rogers' Plmnures-of Memory ; 
Reid's In tell. Powers of Man , 303,310, 
33.8, 856. 

MEN ANDIHANS, the mo$t ancient 
branch of Gnostics; thus called from 
Menander their chief, s:^d by some, 
without sufficient foundation, to have 
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been a disciple of Simon Magus, and 
himself a reputed magician. 

He taught, that no person could be 
saved unless he were baptised in his 
name ; and he conferred a peculiaV sort 
of baptism, which would' render those 
who received it immortal in the next 
world ; exhibiting himself to the world 
with the phrenzy of a lunatic more than 
the founder of a sect as a promised sa- 
\ iour ; for it appears by the testimonies 
of Ircnxus, Justin, and Tertullian, that 
he pretended to be one of the icons synt 
from the pleroma, or ecclesiastical re- 
gions, to succout the souls that lay groan- 
ing under bodily oppression and servi- 
tude ; and to maintain them against the 
violence and stratagems of the dxmons 
that hold the. reins of empire in this 
sublunary world. As this doctrine was 
built upon the same foundation with that 
of Simon Magus, the ancient writers 
looked upon him as the instructor of 
A/cfiandrr. See Simon ians. 

M KN D1C ANTS, or Bkgginc Fri- 
ars, several orders of religious ‘in po- 
pish countries, who, having no settled 
revenues, are supported by the cha- 
ritable contributions they receive from 
others. < 

This sort of society began in the 
thirteenth century, and, the members of 
it, by the tenor or their institution, were 
to remain entirely destitute of all fix- 
ed revenues and possessions ; though in 
process of time tlicir numbef became a 
heavy tax upon the people. Innocent 
nr. was the first of the popes who per- 
ceived the necessity of instituting such 
an ordei^ awfaccordingly he gave such 
monastic societies as made a profession 
of poverty, the most distinguishing 
marks of hi» protection and favour. 
They were also encouraged and patron- 
ized by the succeeding pontiffs, v when 
experience had demonstrated their pub- 
lic and extensive usefulness. But when 
it became generally known that they 
bad such a peculiar place in the es- 
teem and protection of the rulers of the 
church, their number grew to such an 
enormous and unwieldy multitude, and 
swarmed*so prodigiously in all the JJu- 
ropcan provinces, that tjiey became a 
burden, not only to the people, but to 
the church itself. The great inconve- 
nience that arose from the excessive 
multiplication of the Mendicant orders 
was remedied by Gregory X., in a ge- 
neral council which he assembled at 
Lyons in 1 272; for here all the religious* 
orders that had sprung up after the 
council held at Rome in 1215, under the 
pontificate of Innocent 111. were sup- 
pressed ; and the extravagant multitude 


of Mendicants, as Gregory called them, 
were reduced to a smaller number, aiv* ■ 
Anfincd to the four following societies 
or denominations, viz. the Dominicans, 
the Franciscans, the Carmelites, aiul 
the Augustins, or hermits of St. Au- 
gustin. 

As the pontiffs allowed these four 
Mendicant orders the liberty of travel- 
ling wherever they thought proper, of 
conversing with persons of every rank, 
of instructing the youth and multitude 
wherever they went; and as those 
monks exhibited, in their outward ap- 
pearance and manners of life, more 
striking marks of gravity and holiness 
than were observable in the other mo- 
nastic societies, they rose all at once to 
the very summit of fame, and wore re- 
garded with the utmost esteem and 
veneration through all the countries of 
Europe. The enthusiastic attachment 
to these sanctimonious beggars went so 
far, that, as we learn from the most 
authentic records, several cities were 
divided or cantoned out into four paits, 
with a View to these four orders: llic 
fiftt part being assigned to the Domini- 
cans, the hccond to the Franciscans, 
the third to the Carmelites, and the 
fourth to the Augustins.' 'Flic people 
were unwilling to receive the sacra- 
ments from any other hands than 
those o.*, the Mendicants, to whose 
churches they crowded to perform 
their devotions while fixing, and were 
extremely desirous to deposit there 
also their remains after death. Nor 
did the influence and credit of the Men- 
dicants end here ; for we find in the his- 
tory of this and of the succeeding ages, 
that they were employed not oirly in 
spiritual matters, but also in temporal 
and political affairs of the greatest con- 
sequence, in composing the differences 
of princes, concluding treaties ot peace, 
concerting alliances, presiding in cabinet 
councils, governing courts, levying taxes, 
<md other occupations, not ynlv remote 
from, but absolutely inconsistent xvith 
the monastic character and profession. 
IIoww er, the power of ihc Dominicans 
and Franciscans greatly sui-passcd that 
of the other two orders, insomuch that 
these two orders were, before the re- 
formation, what the Jesuits have been 
since that happy and glarious period; 
the very son 1 of the hierarchy, the en- 
gines of {lie state, the secict springs of 
all thejnotions of the one and the other, 
and Uic authors and divertors of every 
great and important event, both in the 
religious and political world. By very 
quick progression their pride and con 
sequence arrived at such a pitch, that 
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they had the presumption to declare | exs, and expressed a like abhorrence ot 
' ^publicly, that the) lud a div ine impulse i certain eminent and learned men, who 
• And commission to illustrate and maitl- endeavoured to open the paths of science 
taih the religion of Jesus. They treated j to the pursuits oi die studious \ oulh, re- 
with the utmost insolence and contempt \ connhended the culture of the mind, 
all the different orders of the priest- | and attacked the barbarism of the age 
hood; they airiimed, without a blush,! in their writings and discourses. Their 
that the true method of obtaining sal- | general chahicter, together with otlicr 
v.itiou was revealed to them alone; 1 circumstances, concurred to lender a 
proclaimed with ostentation the supe- reformation desirable .and to accomplish 
nor edit acv and virtue of their intlul- this happy event. 

geiices ; and vaunted beyond measure Among the number of Mendicants are 
their interest at the court of heaven, j al^o ranked the Cajmchins, Recollect'*, 
mid their familiar connexions witlf tile | Miitinis, and others, who are branches 
Supreme Being, Jthe Virgin Mary/ and or derivations from the Vormer. 
the saints in glory. By these impious ! Buchanan tells us, the Mendicants in 
wiles they s > deluded and captivated' Scoffund, under an appearaiucof !ng- 
thc miserable, and blinded the multi- J gary, lived a very luxurious life; whence 
tude, • that they would not intrust any | one wittily called them not AJr/u/n u^t 3 
other but the Mendicants with the care ; but ALnulucant friarsj. 
of their souls. Tli^y retained their j MKjNNONITES, a sect in t!ie I'nit- 
rrcclii and influence to such a degree; cd Bruvinces, in most respects the same 
towards the dose of the fourteenth ! with those in other places called 
century, that great numbers of both ; hafittata. They had tlicir rise in ]Jd6, 
sexes, sonw in health, others in a state.; when Menuo Simon, a native of Fnes- 
of infirmity, others at the ppint of deyth, I land, who had been a Uomish pnesi, 
earnestly desired to be admitted into j and a notorious profligate, resigned l.i* 
the Mendicant older, which they loife- ! rank and cilice in the Uomish churn., 
cd upon as u sure and infallible method j and publicly embraced the communion 
of rendering heaven propitious. — Many • of the Anabaptists. « 
made it an essential part of their last ; Meuno was born at Witmarsum, a 
wills, that their bodies after death j village in the neighbourhood of Bols- 
should be wrapped in old ragged Dorn i- | wort, in Friesland, fh the \ ear I.Vm, 
nican or Franciscan habits, aiu^interred j and died in 1361, in the duchy K'>I- 
amoag the Mendicants. For sucii was j stein, at the country-seat of a certain 
the b arbarous superstition and w ret died nobleman, not far Irani the city of (h- 
ignorance of this age, that people uni- desloc, who, moved with conipassiui by 
verbally believed they should readily the view ol’ 1 the j>erils to which Meu- 
obtain "mercy from Christ at the da’v no was exposed, and the snaies Lh..t 
of judgment, if they appeared before were daily laid ior bis ruin, took Jum, 
his tribunal associated with the Mendi- witli certain* of «his associates, into ins 
cant friars. protection, and gave him an asylum. 

About this time, however, they fell The writings of M<muv which are ul- 
* under an universal odium; but, being most all composed in the Dutch la.i- 
resolutely protected against all opposi"- guagg, were published in folio ..t Am* 
tion, whether open or secret, by the j stcrdain, in the year 1651. About the 
popes, who regarded them as their best ; yc«r 1JJ7\ Meuno was earnestly solicit - 
Heads, and most effectual supports, etf by many ot the sect with which he 
they suffered lb tie or nothing from tho ! connected himself, to assume among 
efforts of ilieir numerous adversaries, them the lMiik and functions of a public. 
In the fifteenth century, besides their | tc teller; and, as he looked up«.n tae 
arrogance, which wasexcessiw , i%qu.tr- ! persons who made this proposal to h* 
reissue and litigious spirit pK*\ ailed j extynpt from the fanatical phrenzy • .i 
among them, and drew upon them justly !i »..ieir brethren at Munster (though nc- 
tiie displeasi re and ii:digii«U.i»-n of mail). I cording to orhbv accounts they were 
By aflordiug refuge at this time to the. ■iiiginwlly of t:w same stamp, only mi- 
Bcguinsdn their order, they became of- j dere-1 somewhat wiser by their suflu- 
fensive.tb the bishops, and were hereby I ings) he y aided to their entreaties, 
invoiced ,n diiticultxn and perplexities i From ties "period to the end of his life 
of various ki..(U. The; lost tiic^j credit | he travelled from one country to ann- 
ul tho sixteenth cent:.:") bv their rustic I Ihcr with his wile and children, exer- 
impudence,th i»* rhl. colons superstitions, j rising Ins ministry, under pressures «md 
then* ignorance, cruelty, and brutish calamities ot’ various kinds, that suc- 
iiianiKTs. They discov ered the most | ceeded each other without interruption, 
barbarous aversion to the arts .md scion- j and <. onstantly exposed to the danger 
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Ghost continued to descend into the 
minds of many chosen believers, in as 
extraordinary a manner as he did at 
the first establishment of the Christiaif 
clmrch, and that he testified his pecu- 
liar presence to several of the faithful, 
bv miracles, predictions, dreams, and 
visions of various kinds. He retained, 
indeed, the doctrines commonly receiv- 
ed among the Anabaptists, in relation 
to the baptism of infants; the millen- 
nium, or one thousand years’ reign of 
Christ .upon earth; the exclusion of 
magistrates from the Christian church ; 
the abolition of war; and the prohibi- 
tion of oath enjoined by our Saviour; 
and the vanity, as well as the pernicious 
under that denomination. Mciino was effects of human science. But while 
a man of genius, though not of a very Mcnno retained these doctrines in a 
sound judgment : he possessed a natural general sense, he explained and modified 
and persuasive eloquence, and such a them in. such a manner as made them 
degree of learning as made him pass resemble the religious tenets that w ere 
for an oracle in the estimation of the universally received in the Protestant 
multitude. lie appears, moreover, to churches ; and this rendered them 
have been a man of probity, of a meek agreeable to many, and made them ap- 
and tractable spirit, gentle in his man- pear iftoftenvivc oven to numbers who 
tiers, pliable and obsequious in his com- had no inclination to embrace them, 
moire with persons of all ranks and It, however, so happened, that the na- 
chai acters, and extremely zealous in ture of the doctrine;* considered in them- 
pn limiting practical religion and virtue, selves, the eloquence of Mcnno, which 
which he recommended by his exam- set them off to such advantage, and the 
pie as well as by his precepts. The circumstances of the times, gave a high 
[dan of doctrine and discipline drawn degree of credit to the religious sv Mem 
up hy Mcnno was of a much more mild of this fa metis teacher among the Aw- 
and moderate nature than that of the baptists, so that it made a rapid pro- 
furious and fanatical Anabaptists (whose gress in that sect. And thus it was in 
tumultuous proceedings have J>ecn re- consequence of the ministry oj Alenno, 
cited under that article,) hut somewhat that the different sorts "Anabaptists 
more severe, though more clear and agreed together in excluding from then* 
t (insistent than the doctrine of the wiser communion the fanatics that dishorn ur- 
h ranches of that sect, who aimed at ed it, and in renouncing all tenets that 
nothing more thaji the restoration of were detrimental to trie authority of 
the Christian church to its primitive civil government, and hy an unexpected 
purity. Accord: lgly, he condemned the coalition formed themselves into one 
plan ol ecclesiastical discipline that was community. 

founded on the prospect of a new king- Though the Monnonites usually pass 
dom, to i>e miraculously established for a sect of Anabaptists, yet M. II er- 
bv J'-ais Christ on the ruins of civil man Schvn, a Mennonite minisli r, who 
government, and the destruction of liu- has published their history and apology, 
in. in rulers, and which had been the maintains, that they are not Anabaptists 
*‘>tal and pestilential source of such either by principle or origin However, 
dreadful conpnetions, such execrable nothing "ray be more certain than this 
rebellions, and such enormous crimes, fact, viz. that the fust Mennonite con- 
Ile declared publiclv his d ;, dike of that gregations were composed of the diiler- 
doctrme which pointed out the ap- ent sorts of Anabaptists; of those who 
pioach of a marvellous reformation in had been always inoffensive and upright, 
the church by the means of a new and of those who. before their com cr- 
awl extraordinary effusion of the Holy sion by the ministry of Mcnno, had been 
Spirit. He expressed his abhorrence seditious fanatics; besides, it is allewd, 
of the licentious tenets which several that the Mennoni’tes do actually u tain 
of the Anabaptists had maintained with at this d:iy some of those opinions and 
resmet to the lawfulness of polygamy doctrines * which led the seditious and 
and divorce; awl, finally, considered turbulent Anabaptists of old to the com - 
ms unworthy of toleration those fanatics mission of so many and such enormous 
who were of opinion, that the Holy I crimes: such particularly is tiled- -cl line 
30* Yy. 


of falling a victim to the severity of the 
Jaws. East and West Friesland, together 
with the province cf Gronigeii, were 
first visited bv this zealous apostle of 
the Anabaptists; from whence he di- 
* reeled his course into Holland, Guel- 
' derland, Brabant and Westphalia ; con- 
tinued it through the German provinces 
tint lie on the coast of the Baltic sea, 
and penetrated so far as Livonia. In 
all these places his ministerial labours 
were attended with remarkable suc- 
cess, and added to his sect a prodigious 
number of folio wens. Hence he is de- 
srrxcdlv considered as the common 
chief of almoat all the jlnabajilbtH, and 
the parent of the sect that still subsists 
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concerning the nature of Christ’s king- I the rigid Mennonitcs are gradually a p- 
dom, or of the church of the New Tcs- | proa citing towards tlie opinions and difr- 
tament, though modified in such a man- cipline of tlic more moderate, or Water 
her as, to have lost its noxious qualities, I Unidiunx. 

and to be no longer pernicious m its in- I The first settlement of the Menno- 
flucnce. I nites in the Dinted Provinces was grant 

The Mennanites arc subdivided into ed them by William, prince of Orange, 
several sects, whereof the two principal j towards the close of tne sixteenth ccn- 
are the Flandrians % or Flcmingians, | turv ; but it was not before the follow - 
and the Waterhmdiana. The opinions, ing’centurv that their liberty and tran- 
says Moshcim, that are held in common quillity were fixed upon solid founda- 
by the Mennonitcs, seem to be all dcriv- tions, when, by a confession of faith pub - 
eel from this fundamental principle, — lishetl in the’ year 1626, they cleared 
that the kingdom which Christ esta- themselves from tpe imputations ot 
Wished upon earth is a visible church, those pernicious and detestable errors 
or community, into which the holy iind that had been laid to their charge. In 
just alone are to be admitted; and onjer to appease their intestine dis- 
wliicli is consequently exempt from all cords, a ( onsiderable part of the Ana- 
those institutions anil rules of disci- baptists of Flanders, Germany, and 
plinc that have been invented by hu- Friesland, concluded their debates in a 
in an wisdom for tile correcting and re - 1 conference held at Amsterdam in th<- 
formation of the wicked. This prin- year 1G.>0, and entered into the bonds ot 
ciple, indeed, was a\ owed by the an- fraternal communion, each resen ing to 
cient Mennonitcs, blit it is now almost themselves a liberty of retaining certain 
wholly renounced: nevertheless, from opinions. This association was renewed 
tliis ancient doctrine many °t till: reli- and confirmed by new resolutions in the 
gious opinions that distinguish the Men- \ ear 1649 ; in consequence of w liich th 
iinnitcs from all other Christian com- rigorous laws of Menno and his success - 
munities seem to be derived. In con- ors were in various respects mitigated 
sequence of this doctrine, they admit and corrected. See Ax abaptis i s. 
none to the sacrament of baptism blit MEN OF UNDERSTANDING 
persons that arc come to the full use This title distinguished a denominutioi. 
of their reason; they neither admit which appeared in Flanders and Jims 
civil rulers into their confcnunion, nor seisin the > ear 1511. They owed then 
allow any of their members to perform origin to an illiterate man, whose naun 
the functions of magistracy; they deny was Egidius Cantor, and lo William < !' 
the lawfulness of repelling force by Hiklenr^n, a Carmelite monk. Tin \ 
force ; and consider war, in all its shapes, pretended to oe honoured with eelestia 1 
as unchristian and unjust: they enter- visions, denied that any could arri\e a* 
tain the utmost aversion to the exe- perfect knowledge of the ’Holy Scrip 
tuition of 'justice, and more especially tures withoht the extraordinary sue - 
to capital punishments : and they also cours of a divine illumination, and de 
refuse to confirm their testimony by | dared the approach' of a new re\ela 
an oath. The particular sentiments tion from hea veil, more pei feet than tar 
that divided the more considerable so- Gospel of Christ. They said that the 
defies of the Mennonitcs, arc the fol- resurrection was accomplished in th«- 
lowing: The rigid Mennonitcs, called person of Jesus, and no other was to hi 
the J'lemingiu maintain with various | expected ; that the inward man was n< v 
degrees of rigour the opinions of tlicr* | defiled by the outward actions, what- 
founder, Menno, as to the human na- j ever they were; that the pains of bell 

turn of Christ, alleging that it was ; were to*ha\c an end ; and not onl\ a i 

produced in the womb ot" the Virgin i mankind, but even the. de\ ils tliem 
t)v the creating power ot the Holy j selves were to return to* God, and bo 
Ghost; the obligation that binds us to : made partners of eternal felicity. The 7 
wash the feet of strangers, in conse- ! also taught among other things, that 
quencc of our Saviour’s command: the Christ alone had merited eternal file 
necessity of excommunicating and avoid- and felicity f’>r the human race; and 
ing. as one would do the plague, not that therefore nr:p could not acquire 
oH> avowed sinners, but also all those | this inestimable piivilcge by thiir own 
who depart, even in some light in- actions alone — -that the priests to whom 
.stances pertaining to dress, <kc. from the people confessed their trai)gressiou% 
the simplicity of their ancestors; the had not the power of absolving them, but 

contempt due to human learning; and this authority was vested in Christ alone 

other matters of less moment. How- — that voluntary penance and mortilica.- 
•ver, tliis austere system declines, and j tion was not necessary to salvation. 
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This denomination appears to have 
been a brand) of the Brethren and Sis- 
'tersof the Free Spirit. 

MFJICY is that disposition of mind 
\\ iiic'li excites us to pity and relieve 
tliusc- wlio are in trouble, or to pass by 
their crimes without punishing them. It 
is distinguished from love, thus: The 
object or hue is tile creature simply; 
life object of mercy is the creature fallen 
into misery. Parents lo\ coheir children 
simply as" they are their children; but 
if they fall into misery, love works in, .a? 
way of |)ity and s compassion: love is 
turned into "mercy. 

“As we are all the objects of ( niercy 
in one decree or another, the mutual 
exercise of it towards each other is ne- 
cessary to preserve the harmony and 
happiness of society. But there are 
those who may lie more particularly 
considered as the objects of it; such as 
the guilty, the indigent, and the misera- 
ble. As it respects the guilty, the great- 
est inert*) we can show to them is to 
endeavour to reclaim them, and prevent 
the bad consequences of their miscon- 
duct, James v . ‘JO. Mercy may also be 
shown to them by a proper mitigation 
of justice, and not extending the punish- 
ment beyond the nature or desert ot 
the crime. W ith regard to tlio.se who 
arc in necessity and want, meicv calls 
upon us to afford the most suitable and 
seasonable supplies; and here our benc- 
t actions must be dispensed in propor- 
tion to our circumstances, aiulj the real 
distress of the object, 1 John lii. 17. As 
to those wljo are in misery and d/sfn.w, 
merev prompts us to relieve and com- 
fort them In doing what tve can to re- 
move or alleviate their burdens. Our 
laird strongly recommended this act of 
mercy in tlu: parable ot the man who 
fell among thieves, and v\as relieved by 
the poor Samaritan: and in the conclu- 
sion he adds, * Go and do thou likewise,* 
Luke x. "0 — .V. 

“ This merciful temper will show and 
exert itself not only towards those of 
our own party and acquaintance, but to 
the whole hyuuin species; and not only 
to the whole human species, but to the 
animal creation. It is a degree of inhu- 
manity to take a pleasure in giving any 
thing pain, and more in putting useful 
animals to extreme torture for our own 
sport. This is not that dominion which 
God originally gave to man over the 
beasts of the field, it is, therefore, an 
usurped authority, which man has no 
right to exercise oyer brute creatures, 
which were made for his service, con- 
venience, support, and ease; but not for 
the gratification of unlawful passions, or 
cruel dispositions. 


“Mercy must be distinguished from 
those weaknesses of a natural temper 
which often put on the appearance of it. 
With regard to criminals or delinquent^, 
it is false compassion to suppress the sa- 
lutary admonition, and refuse to set their 
guilt before them, merely because the 
sight of it will give their conscience 
pain: such unseasonable tenderness in 
a surgeon may prove the death of his 
patient: this, however it mav appear, 
is not mercy, but cruelty. Bo is that 
fondness of a parent that withholds the 
hand of discipline from a beloved child, 
when its frowardness and faults render 
seasonable and prudent correction ne- 
cessary to save it from ruin. In lixe 
manner, when a magistrate, through 
excessive clemency, suffers a criminal 
who is a pest to society to escape un- 
punished, or so mitigates the sentence 
of the law as to put it into his power to 
do still greater hurt to others, he vio- 
lates not only the laws of justice, but or 
merev loo. 

“Mur.y*to the indigent and neces- 
sitous has been no less abused and per- 
verted by acts of mistaken beneficence, 
when impudence and clamour are per- 
mitted to extoit from the hand of eli.i- 
vity tli at relief which is due to silent 
distress and modest merit; or when one 
object is lavishly relieved to the dctii- 
ment of andther who is more descrv ing. 
As it respects those who are in tribal i- 
tion or misery, to be sure, even such 
>ersoii is an object of our compare;! ; 
nit that compassion may be, and often 
is, exeivisul in a wrong manner. S'Miir 
are of so tender a make, that they can- 
not bear the sight of distress, and stand 
aloof from a friend in pain and affliction, 
because it affects them too hmh'iMv 
when their presence would at least giv e* 
them some little comfort, and might 
possibly administer lasting relic f. This 
weakness should be opposed, because it 
not only looks like unkindness to our 
friends, but is really showing more ten- 
derness to ourselves than to them: nor 
is it doing as we would be clone by 
Again; it is false pity, when, out c"l 
mere tciulcmess of nature, we either 
advise or permit our afflicted friend to 
lake or do any thing which will give 
him a iittle present transient ease,* but 
which we kyovv at the same lime w ill 
increase his future pain, and aggravate 
the symptoms of his disease.’* Seeing, 
therefore, the extremes to which we 
are liable, let us learn to cultivate that 
wisdom and prudence which are neces- 
sary to regulate this virtue. To be just 
without be ing cruel, and merciful with- 
out ix'ing weak, should be our constant 
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aim, under all the circumstances of guilt, 
indigence, and misery, which present 
themselves to our view. See Bknkfi- 
dfcNCK, Chaiuty, Lovk. 

MERCY OF GOD is his readiness 
to relieve the miserable and to pardon 
the guilty. 1. It is essential to his na- 
ture,. Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7; not, indeed, as 
a passion or affection, as it is in men, 
but the result of his sovereign will, and 
guided by his infinite vvisdom.--2. It is 
tree, as nothing out of himself can be 
the cause of it; for then there would be 
a cause prior to him, the cause of him- 
self. The misery of the creature is not 
the cause of mercy, for he is not wrought 
upon as creature’s arc, nor are the me- 
rits of the creature the cause. Tit. hi. 
5; nor are even the sufferings of Christ 
the cause, but the effects of it; Out it 
arises from the goodness of his nature, 
and from his sou-reign will and plea- 
sure, Exod. xxxiii. 19. Korn. ix. 18.— 
3. Iiis mercy is infinite ; it pardons of- 
fences committed against an infinitely 
holy Being, and bestows an uifiniturgccxl 
on all who belie \ c, cvm Jesus Christ, 
Luke i. 78. — 4. It is immutable ; nothing 
can change it; it is invariably the same, 
M il. iii. 6. Luke i. 5U. — 5. Shall be for 
ever celebrated in a future state, Tsai, 
lxxxix. 2. ciii. 17. — fi. It is only display- 
ed in and through Christ, Kph. ii. It lists 
been farther distinguished me to, 1. Pre- 
venting mercy, Psal. lix. 1U. — 2. For- 
bearing mercy, Korn. ii. 4. — 3. Comfort- 
ing mercy, 2 Cor. i. 4. — <1. Relieving 
mercy, Psal. cxlv. 8, 9 — 5. Pardoning 
mercy, Is. Jv. 6. — 5. Universal or exten- 
sive mercy. It extends to all kinds of 
beings and fallen creatures. The brute 
creation share in it, Psal. cxlv. 9. xxxvi. 
5, 6. The ungodly arc the objects of it 
in a gem ral wav, Matt. v. 45. 1 Tim. 
iv. 10. The saints on earth are continual 
monuments of it, Korn. ix. 23; and the 
spirits of just men made perfect in 
glory are always praising God for it. 
Finally, it is enjoyed in an especial 
manner Ly all wild are true believe* 
of every nation, in every age, in every . 
circumstance, in all places, and at ail I 
rime*; See Grach, Pakd&'n; (idl'd j 
Body of Dm. x ol. i. p. 124. oct. ed. Sait- • 
rzV.v Ser. v ol. i, scr. 8.* l)r. ‘ (ioo(hvin\ 
Works, vol. v, pan 2. Tiliotson'n Ser.\ 
scr. 147. /{lira tier. scr. 10. ! 

MERIT signifies desert, or to earn : I 
originally the word was applied u) sol- 1 
diers anil other military persons, v*ho, i 
by their labours in the field, and by the 
various hardships they underwent du- 
ring the course of a campaign, as also 
bv other services they might occa-aou- 
ally render to the commonwealth, were ; 


said, mcrcrc stifiendia, to merit, or earn 
their pay; which they might properly 
be said io do, because they yielded in 
real service an euuivalent to the state 
for the stipend they received, which 
was therefore due to them in justice. 
Here, then, we come at the true mean- 
ing of the word merit; from which it is 
very clearly to bo seen that there can 
be no such thing as merit in our best 
obedience. One man may merit of ano- 
ther, but all mankind together cannot 
merit from the hand of God. 'Phis c\ i- 
dentlv appears, if vvc 0 consider the im- 
perfections of all our services, and the 
express declaration of the divine word, 
Eph. ii. 8, 9. Rem. xi. 5 , 6. 'Pit. iii. 5. 
Ruin. x. 1, 4. The Doctrine of Merit 
.suited, ser. i. vol. iii. South's Sermons; 
Tnfiltuhfa Works, p. 471, vol. iii. J/cr- 
vaj's /Eleven Letters to Wesley ; Bo 
bniftov's Cl nude , \nl. ii. p. 218. 

MERITS OF CHRIST, a term used 
to denote the active and passive obe- 
dience of Christ; all that he wrought 
and all that he suffered for the salva- 
tion of mankind. See articles A ton k- 
mknt, Imputation, Rigiitkui sni-,:- 
ok Christ. 

MESSIAH signifies anointed, the ti- 
tle given by way of eminence to rur Sa- 
viour; mean *.ig the same in Hebrew as 
Christ in Greek, and alludes to the ais- 
thority he had to assume the characters 
of prophet, priest, and king, and tint of 
Sa\ iour of the world. The ancient Jc .. 
had just notions of the Messiah, which 
came gradually to be corrupted, by ex- 
pecting a temporal monarch and’ con- 
queror; and finding Jesus P.hrist to be 
poor, hum hit*, and of an unpinniisiug 
appearance, thev rejected him. Most ol 
tin* modem rabbins, aVoording to liux 
torf, believe that the Mcs-bih is come, 
but that he lies concealed because v\ 
(he sins of the Jews. Others bcliev e he 
is not vet come, fixing different times 
for his appearance, mam of which are 
elapsed; and, being thus ha .'lied, have 
pronounced ail anathema again -4. those 
who shall pretend to calculate the time 
of Ins coming. To reconcile the piopln* 
cios concerning the Messiifli that seem 
cd to be contradictory, some have hail 
recourse to a twofold Messiah; one in 
a s f ate of poverty and suffering, the 
other of splendor and glory. The f.irt, 
the ' srv, is to proceed from the tribe of 
Ephraim, who is to fight against Gog, 
and lobe slain bv Vmiillus, /re h. yii. JO; 
the second is to I..* of tin tribe el Judah 
and lineage* of David, who is io v empn r 
and kill Annillu'-; to bring the fust 
Messiah to life again, to a^emble all. 
Israel, and rule over the whole world. 
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That Jesus Christ is the true Mes- 
siah, ami actually come in the flesh is 
evident, if we consider (as Mr. Fuller 
observes) tint it L intimated that when- 
ever he should come, the sacrifices and 
. ceremonies of the Mosaic law were to 
* be super-icded In him, Ps. xl. 6 — 8; 1 
Sam. xv. 22 ; Dan. ix. 27; Jer. xxxi. 31, 
54; Ilcb. viii. L‘>. Now sacrifice ami 
nidation lui\e ceased. They virtual li, 
ceased when Jesus offered himself a sa- 
crifice, and in a few yeaiS after, thev 
actually ceased. A few of the ancient 
ceremonies are indeed adhered to, but 
ns one of the Jewish writers acknow- 
ledges, “The sacrifices of the Holy 
‘l crnnle have ceased.” Let every Jew 
therefore, ask himself this question. 
Should Messiah the Prince come at 
some future period, how arc the sacri- 
fice and oblation to cease on bis ap- 
pearance, when they have already ceas- 
ed near 1800 years. 

Again, it is suggested in the Scrip- 
ture, tuat the great body of sacred pro- 
phecy should be accomplished in him; 
Gen.'iii. 16; xxii. 18; Is. xlix. 10. liii. 1. 
The time when he was to come is clear- 
ly marked out in prophecy : Is. xlix. 
i(J; Hag. li. 6— 9; Dan. ix. 24. He ac- 
tually came according to that time. — 2. 
The' place where Messiah should be 
born, and where he should principal!} 
impart his doctrine is determined ; Mic. 
s. 2; Is. ix. 2 ; and was litefally fulfilled 
in Jesus. -3. The house or family from 
whom he should descend is clearly as- 
certained. So much is said of his de- 
scending from David, that we need not 
refer to particular proofs; and the ra- 
ther as no Jew will deny it. The gene- 
alogies of Matthew and Luke, whatever 
\ nineties there am between them, agree 
m tracing his pedigree to David. And 
though, in both it is traced in the name 
of Jos *ph, yet this appears to be only in 
confounily to the Jewish custom of 
tracing no pedigree in the name of a 
female. The father of Joseph, as mcn- 
iioned by Luke, scorns to have been his 
father by marriage only ; so that it was, 
in reality, Mary’s pedigree that is trac- 
ed bv Luke, though under her husband's 
name ; and this being the natural line oF 
descent, and that of MattheV the legal 
one, by which, as a king he would have 
inherited the crown, there is no incon- 
sistency between them. — 4. The kind 
of miracles that Messiah should per- 
form is specified ; Is. xxxv. 5, 6. lie ac- 
tually performed the miracles there pre- 
dicted, his enemies themselves being 
judges. — 5. It was prophesied that he 
should as a King be distinguished by his 
bnvlmtzH ; entering into Jerusalem, not 


m a chariot of state, hut in a much hum- 
bler style; Zecli. i\. 9; this was really 
the case, Matt. xxi. 6. It was predicted 
that he should suffer and die by the 
hands of wicked men; Is. xlix. 7; liH. 
9 ; Dan. ix. 26. Nothing could be a more 
striking fulfilment of prophecy than the 
treatment the Messiah met with in al- 
most every particular circumstance. — 
7. It was foretold that he should rise 
from the dead; Is. liii. 11. Ps. Ixviii. 18. 
xvi. 10, his resurrection is proved by in- 
dubitable evidence. — 8. It was foretold 
that tl*c great body of the Jewish nation 
would uot believe in him, and that he 
would set up his kingdom among the 
Gentiles; Is. liii. 1. xlix. 4 — 6. vi. 9 — 12. 
Never was a prophecy more complete- 
ly fulfilled than this, as facts evidently 
prove. 

Lastly, it is declared that when the 
Messiah should route, the will of God 
would be perfectly fulfilled by him, Is. 
xlii. 1, 49. Is. 3 — 3. And what was his 
whole life but perfect conformity to 
him ? He finished the work the Father 
gave him tci do: never was there such 
a character seen among men. Well 
therefore may we say, Truly this was 
the Son of God. See article Christi- 
anity, Jksus Ciikist. 

There have been numerous false Mes- 
siahs which have arisen at different 
times. Of these the Saviour predicted, 
Matt, xxiv/ 1 ! k Some have reckoned as 
many as twenty-four, of whom we shall 
here giv e an account. 

1. Caziba was the fust of any note 
who made a noise in the world. Being 
dissatisfied with the slate of things un- 
der Adrian, lie. set lmr.se If up at the 
head of the Jewish nation, and pro- 
claimed himself their long expected 
Messiah. lie was one of those banditti 
that infested Judea, and committed all 
kinds of violence against t lie Romans; 
and had become so powerful, that he 
was chosen king of the Jews, and bv 
them acknowledged their Messiah.- 
However, to facilitate the success of 
this bold enterprise, he changed his 
name from Caziba, which it was at first, 
to that of garchochoba, alluding to the 
star foretold by Balaam ; for he pro- 
tended to be the star sent from heaven 
to restore his nation to its ancient liber- 
ty and glory. He chose a forerunner, 
raised an army, was anointed king, coin- 
ed money inscribed with his own name, 
and proclaimed himself Messiah ami 
prince of the Jewish n Turn. Adrian 
raised aft army, and sent it against him. 
lie retired into a town railed Hither, 
here he was besi ged. Barchocheba 
was killed in the siege, the city was 
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ken, and a dreadful havoc succeeded. 
The Jews themselves allow, that, dur- 
ing this short war against the Romans, 
in defence of this false Messiah, they 
lost five or six hundred thousand souls. 
This was in the former part of the se- 
cond century. 

2. In the reign of Theodosius the 
younger, in the year of our Lord 434, 
another impostor arose, called - Moses 
Crctensis. In* pretended to he a second 
Moses, sent to deliver the Jews who 
dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide 
the sea, and give them a safe passage 
through it. Their delusion proved so 
strong and universal, that they neglect- 
ed their lands houses, and all other con- 
cerns, and took only so much with them 
as they could conveniently carry. And 
on the day appointed, this false Moses, 
having led them to the top of a rock, 
men, women, and children, threw them- 
selves headlong down into the sea, with- 
out the least hesitation or reluctance, 
till so great a number of them were 
drowned, as opened the eyes of the rest, 
and made them sensible* of the Vrhcat. 
They then began to look out for their 
pretended leader, but lie disappeared, 
and escaped out of their hand. 

3. In the reign of Justin, about 520, 
another impostor appeared, who called 
himself the son o t Moses. His name 
was Dunaan. He entered into a city of 
Arabia Felix, and there he* treat ly op- 
pressed the Christians ; but he was ta- 
ken prisoner, and put to death by Eles- 
ban, an /Ethiopian general. 

4. In the year 529 the Jews and Sa- 
maritans rebelled against the emperor 
Justinian, and set up one Julian for their 
king ; and accounted him the Messiah. 
The emperor sent an army against 
them, killed great numbers of them, 
took their pretended Messiah prisoner, 
and immediately put him to death. 

5. In the year .5/1 was born Mahomet, 
in Arabia. At first he professed himself 
to be the Messiah who was promised to 
the Jews. tty this means lie drew many 
of that unhappy people after him. In 
some sense, therefore, he may be con- 
sidered in the number of falst^ Messiahs. 
See Mahomf.tanism. 

6. About the year 721, in the time of 
Leo Isaunis, arose another false Mes- 
siah in Spain ; his name was Serenus. 
He drew great numbers after him, to 
their no small loss and disappointment, 
bu? all his pretensions came to nothing. 

7. The twelfth century was fruitful m 
false Messiahs: for about the yclir 1137, 
there appeared one in France, who was 
put to death, and many of those who 
followed him. 


8. In the year 1138 the Persians were 
disturbed with a Jew, who called him- 
self the Messiah. He collected together 
a vast army. But he, too, was put to 
death, and his followers treated with 
great inhumanity. 

9. In the year 1157, a false Messiah 
stirred up the Jews at Corduba, in 
Spain. '1 he wiser and better sort look- 
ed upon him as a madman, but the great 
body of tbc Jews in that nation believed 
in him. On Ibis occasion almost all the 
Jews in Spain were destroyed. 

1 10. In the year 1167, another false 

Messiah rose in the kingdom of Fez, 
which brought great trouble and perse- 
cution upon the Jews that were scat- 
tered through that country. 

11. In the same year an Arabian set 
up there for the* Messiah, and pretend- 
ed to work miracles. \\ hen search was 
made for him, his followers fled, and 
he was brought before the Arabian king, 
dicing questioned hv him, he replied, 
that lu* was a prophet sent from (Jod. 
The king then asked him what sign he 
could show to confirm his mission.* (hit 
off my head, said he, and 1 will return 
to life aguui. The king took him at Ins 
word, promising to l>elic\e him if his 
prediction came to pass. The poor 
wretch, however, never returned to life 
again, and the cheat was sufficiently 
disc ncred. Those who had been de- 
link l by him were grievousl) punished, 
and the nation condemned to a verv 
heavy fine. 

12'. No*. Ion" after this, a Jew who 
dwelt bevond Euphrates, called himself 
the Messiah, and dre w \as*. multitudes 
of people after him. Hega\c this for 
a sign of it, that he had been leprous, 
and was cured in the course of one night. 
He, like the rest, perished in the .a- 
tempt, and brought grv.it persecution on 
his countrymen. 

13. In the year 1174, a magician and 

false Christ arose in Persia,* who was 
called David Almusser. He pretended 
that he could make himself invisible; 
but he was soon taken and put to death, 
and a heavy fine laid upon his brethren 
the Jews. . 

14. In the year 1176, another of these 
impostors iVnise in Moravia, who was 
called David Almusser. He pretended 
that lie could make himself invisible; 
but he was soon taken and nut to death, 
and a heavy fine laid upou nis brethren 
the Jews. 

15. In the year 1199, a famous cheat 
and rebel exerted himself in Persia, 
called David el David. He was a man 
of learning, a great magician, and pre- 
tended to be tlie Messiah. Ho raised an 
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army against the king, but was taken 
and imprisoned; and, having made his 
escape, was afterwards seized again, 
and beheaded. Vast numbers of the 
Jews were butchered for taking part 
with this impostor. 

1G. We arc told of another false 
Christ in this same century by Maimo- 
nides and Solomon: but they take no 
notice either of his name, country, or 
%ood or ill success. 

Here we may observe, that no less 
than ten false 'Christs arose in the 
twelfth century, and brought prodigjous 
calamities and • destruction upon the 
Jews in various quarters of the world. 

17. In the year 1497, we find another 
false Christ,’ whose name was Jsmael 
Soplius, who deluded the Jews in Spain. 
He also perished, and as many as be- 
lieved in fiim were dispersed. 

IK. In the year 1500, Rabbi Lcmlem, 
a German Jew of Austria, declared him- 
self a forerunner of the Messiah, and 
pulled down his own oven, promising 
his brethren that they should hake their 
bread in the Holy Land next year. i 

19. In the >ear 1509, one whose name ! 
was Plefferkom, a Jew of Cologne, pre- 
tended to be the Messiah. He after- 
wards affected, however, to turn Chris- 
tian. 

20. In the year 1534, Rabbi Salomo 
Malcho, giving out that he was the 
Messiah, was burnt to death by Charles 
the Fifth of Spain. 

21. In the year 1615, a false Christ 
arose in the East Indies, an^ was greatly 
followed by the Portuguese Jews, who 
were scattered over that country. 

22. In the year 1624, another in the 
Low Countries prctcAdcd to be the 
Messiah of the. Family of David, and of 
the line, of Nathan. He promised to de- 
stroy Rome, afid to overthrow the king- 
dom of Antichrist, and the Turkish 
empire. 

23. In the year 1666, appeared the 

false Messiah’ Sabatai Sevi, who made 
so great a noise, and gained such a 
number of proselytes. He was bora at 
Aleppo, imposed on the Jews for a con- 
sideral)le*time; but afterwards, with a 
view of saving his life, turned Mahome- 
tan, imd was at last beheaded. As the 
history of this impostor is move enter- 
taining than that of those wc have 
already mentioned, I will give it at some 
length.’ j 

The year 1666 was a year of great | 
expectation, and some wonderful thing 
was looked for by many. This was a 
fit time for an impostor to set up ; and, 
accordingly, lying reports were carried 
about It was said, that great multi- 


tudes marched from unknown parts to 
the remote deserts of Arabia, and they 
were supposed to be the ten tribes of 
Israel, wno had been dispersed for 
many ages; that a ship was arrival in 
the north part of Scotland with sails 
and cordage of silk ; that the mariners 
spake nothing but Hebrew ; that on the 
Sails was this motto. The twelve tribes 
of Israel. Thus were credulous men 
possessed at that time. 

Then it was that Sabatai Sfei appear- 
ed at Smyrna, and professed nim self to 
be tlje Messias. He promised the Jews 
deliverance and a prosperous kingdom. 
This which he promised they firmly be- 
lieved. The Jews now attended to no 
business, discoursed of nothing but their 
return, and believed Sabatai to be the 
Messias as firmly as we Christians be- 
lieve any article of faith. A right reve- 
rend person, the»j in Turkey, meeting 
with a Jew of his acquaintance at Aleppo, 
lie asked him what he thought of Sa- 
batai. The Jew replied, that he believ- 
ed him to he the Messias; and that he 
was so far of that belief, that, if he should 
prove an Impostor, he would then turn 
Christian. It is fit we should be parti- 
cular in this relation, because the his- 
tory is so very surprising and remarka- 
ble ; and we have the account of it from 
those who were in Turkey. 

Sabatai Sc\i was the son of Mordccai 
Sevi, a qpean Jew of Smyrna. Sabatai 
was very bookish, and arrived to great 
skill in the Hebrew learning. lie was 
the author of a new doctrine, and for 
it was expelled the city. He went 
thence to Salonichi, of old’called Thes- 
salonir.a, where he married a very hand- 
some woman, and was divorced from 
her. Then he travelled into the Morea, 
then to Tripoli, Gaza, and Jerusalem. 
By the way he picked up a third wife. 
At Jerusalem he began to reform the 
Jews' constitutions, and abolish one of 
their solemn fasts, and communicated 
his designs of professing himself the 
Messias to one Nathan. He was pleased 
with it, and set up for bis Klias, or fore- 
runner, and took upon him to abolish 
all the Jewish fasts, as not beseeming, 
when the bridegroom was now come. 
Nathan prophesied that the Messias 
should appear before the Grand 
Seignior in less than two years, and 
take from him his crown, and lead him 
in chains. 

At Gaza, Sabatai preached repent- 
ance, together with a f tilh in himself, 
so effectually, that the people gave 
themscivcs tip to their devotions and 
alms. The noise of this Messias began 
to fill all places. Sabatai now resolves 
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for Smyrna, and then for Constantinople, 
Nathan writes to him from Damascus, 
and thus he begins his letter; “To the 
king, our king, lord of lords, who ga- 
tiiqys the dispersed of IsY.iel, who re- 
deems our e iptiv it\ , the man elcvaud 
to the he"' gilt of . U sublimity, the Mes- 
srs of the God of J.icnb, the true Mes- 
si.is, the cell sti.il Lion, Sibntai Sc\i.” 

And now, throughout Turkey, the 
Jews were in great exportation of glo- 
rious timi*4| They now weio dcvoiit and 
penitent, that they might not ob&truct 
the good which they hoped for. f 
Some f.ist**d so long that they „were 
famished to death; others buried them- 
i elves in the earth till their limbs grew 
stiff; some would endure melting wax 
dropped on their flesh; some rolled in 
snow; others, in a redd season, would 
put themsehes into cold water; and 
many buried themselves. Business was 
laid aside; superfluities of household 
utensils were sold; the poor were pro- 
vided for by immense contributions. 
Sabatai comes to Smyrna, where lie 
was adored by the people, though •the 
Chacham i outradiciod him, for which 
he was remo\ed from his office. There 
he in writing styles himself the only and 
first-born Son of God, the Messius, the 
Saviour of Israel. And though he met 
with some opposition, yet he prevailed 
there at last to that degree, that some 
of his followers prophesied, <jund fell 
into strange ecstacies: four hundred 
men and women prophesied of his 
growing kingdom ; and young infants, 
who could hardly speak, would plainly 
pronounce Sabatai, Mcssias, and Son of 
God. The people were for a time pos- 
sessed, and \ oices heard from tneir 
bowels: some, fell into trances, foamed 
at the mouth, recounted their future 

i minority, their visions of the Lion of 
iudah, and the triumphs of Sabatai. 
All which, says the relator, were cer- 
tainly true, being effects of diabolical 
delusions, as the Jews themselves have 
since confessed. 

Now the impostoi swells and assumes. 
Whereas th'- Jews, in their synagogues, 
v.ere \v(ut to pray for the Grand 
Seignior, he orders those prayers to 
he forborne for the future, thinking in 
an indecent thing to pray for hint who 
was shortly to be his captive; and, in- 
stead of praying for the Turkish empe- 
ror, he appoints prayers for himself. 
He also • Mooted princes to govern the 
Jew's in their march towards the Holy 
Land, and to minister justice to them 
when they should be possessed of it. 
These princes were men well known in 
the city of Smyrna at that time. The 


I people were now pressing to sec some 
| miracle to confirm their faith, and t<; 
I convince the Gentiles. Here the im- 
postor was puzzled, though any juggling 
trick would lui\e sened tlu-ir tun:. 
But the credulous people supplied this 
defect. When Sabatai was net ore the 
Cadi (or justice of peace,) some affirmed 
they saw r a pillar of fire between him 
and the Cadi; and after some had af- 
firmed it, others were ready to sweat 
it, and did swear it also; and this was 
presently believed by the Jews of that 
city. He that did not now belie re him 
to f>e the Mcssias was 4 o he shunned as 
an excommunicated person. The im- 
postor now declares that he was called 
of Got) to see Constantinople, where he 
had much to do. lie ships himself, to 
that end, in a Turkish snick, in January, 
1660. He had a long and troublesome 
voyage; he had not power out the 
sea and winds. The Visin', upon the 
news, sends for him, and confines him 
in a loathsome prison. The Jews pay 
him their \isits; and they of this city 
are as infatuated as those in Smyrna. 
They forbid traffic and refuse to* pay 
their debts. Some of our English mer- 
chants not knowing how to recover 
their debts from the Jews, took this oc- 
casion to \isit Sabatai, and make their 
complaints to him against his subjeits; 
w hereupon he wrote the follow ing letti r 
to the Jews. 

“ To you of the nation of the Jews, 
who expect the appearance of tin* 
Mcssias', and tlu* salvation of Israel, 
peace without end. Whereas we are 
informed that you arc indebted to se\ r- 
ral of the English nation, it su-meth 
right unto us to Ardor you to make s«t:s- 
iaction to these your just; lebts, which if 
you refuse to do, and nob obey us here- 
in, know you that thei; you are not 
to enter with us into our joys aiul do- 
minions.” 

Sabatai remained a prisoner in Con- 
stantinople for the space of two months. 
Ti i Grand Visicr, designing for Claudia, 
thought it not safe to leave him in the 
city, 'll ring the Grand Seignior’s absence 
and Ins own. He, therefore, remowi 
him to the Dardanclli, a better air in- 
deed blit yet Obt of the way, and conse- 
quently importing less danger to the 
city ; whicli occasioned the Jews to con- 
clude that the Turks could not, or dur^t 
not, take away his life; which had, they 
concluded, been the surest wav to ha\ e 
removed all jealousy . T le Jew's flocked 
in great numbers to tin* castle where he 
was a prisoner ; not only those that were 
near, hut from Poland/ Germany, Leg- 
horn, Venice, and other places: they 
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received Sabatai’s blessing, and pronii- ji of the son of David, and to usher him 
ses of advancement. The Turks made || in; and Nchemiah accused Sabatai of 
use of this confluence ; they raised the jl too great forwardness in appearing as 
pi ice of their lodgings and provisions, |J the son of David, before tlie son of 
and put their price upon those who Ephraim had led him the way. Sab.ltai 
desirt d to see Sabatai for their admit- i' could not brook this doctrine; for he 
taiice. This profit stopped tluir mouths, |j might fear that the son of Ephraim, 
and no complaints were lor this cause jl who was to lead the way, might pre- 
sent to Adriano])! ' i tend to be the son of David, and so leave 

Sabatai, in Ids confinement, appoints \ him in the lurch; and, therefore, he 
•the manner of his own nativity. He , CM lnded him from any part yr share in 
commands the Jews to*keep it on the ij this matter ; which was the occasion of 
ninth day of the month Ah, end to make li the min of Sabatai, and all his glorious 
it a day of great joy, to celebrate it with j| designs. Nehemiah, being disappoint- 
pleasing meats and drinks, w ith illiuni- ;! ed, goes to Adrianople, and informs 
nations and music, lie obi igeth them ■ the great ministers ot state against Sa- 
to acknowledge the lo\c of God, m ,! batei, as a Jewd and dangerous person 
giving them that day of consolation for j. to the government, and that it was ne- 
thc birth of their king Messias, Sabatai j cessarv to take him out of tlie way. 
Sevi, his servant and first-born Son in I The Grand Seignior, being informed of 
love. j this, sc'nds for Sabatai, who, much de- 

Wv may observe, by the way, the jt-cted, appears before him. Tlie Grand 
insolence of this impostor. This day ^ Seignior requires a miracle, and chooses 
was a solemn day of fasting among the . one himself ; and it was this: that Sa- 
Jews, formerly in memory of the burn- batai should he stripped naked, and set 
ing of the temple hv the Chaldees: !as a mark for his archers to shoot at; 
several other sad tilings happened in and? if the arrows did not pierce his 
this month, as tlie Jews observe; that flesh, he would own liiiu to be the Mcs- 
then, and upon the same dav, the second ; sins. Sabatai had not faith enough to 
temple was destroyed ; and that in this i hear up under so great a trial. The 
month it was decreed in the wilderness ji Grand Seignior l(;t him know that he 
that the Israelites should not enter into ji would forthwith impale him, and that 
Canaan, &c. Sabatai was born on this IS the stake was prepared for him, unless 
day; and, therefore, the fast must be j; lie would turn Turk. Upon which lie 
turned to a feast; whereas, in truth, it j! consented to turn Mahometan, to the 
had been well for the Jews had he not j great confusion of the Jews. And jet 
been born at all; and much better for jl some of the Jews were so vain as to 
himself, as will appear from what Ij affirm that it was not Sabatai himself, 
follows. j but his shadow, that professed the reli- 

Tlie J«ws of that city paid Sabatai 11 gion, and was seen in the habit of a 
Sevi great respect. They decked their ! Turk ; so great was their obstinacy and 
synagogues with S. S. in letters of gold, infidelity, as if it were a thing impossi- 
and made for hjm in the wall a crown: i ble to convince these deluded and in- 
Lliey attributed the same titles and pro- fatuated wretches, 
plu'cies to him, which we apply to our j After all this several of the Jews con- 
Saviour. He was also, during this im- ' tinned to use the forms, in their public. 

- risonmeut, visited by pilgrims from all j worship prescribed by this Mahometan 
parts, that had heard his story. Among | Messias, which obliged the principal 
t'whom Nchemiah Cohen, from Poland, j Jews of Constantinople to s-end to the 
was one, a man of great learning in the j synagogue of Smyrna to forbid this 
Kabbala and eastern tongues ; who de- | practice. During these things, the Jews, 
sired a conference with Sabatai, and at |, instead of minding their trade and 
the conlcronce maintained, that accord- j: traffic, filled their lcttcis with news of 
ing to the Scripture, there ought to be | Sabatai their Messias, and his wonder- 
a two-fold Messias; onG the son of j, fill works. They reported, that, when 
Ephraim, a poor and despised teacher the Grand Seignior sent to take him, 
of the law ; the other the son of David. Ij lie caused all tlie messengers that were 
to be a conqueror. Nchemiah was con- |. sent to die ; and when other Janizaries 
lent to be the former, the son of || were sent, they all fell dead by a word 
Ephraim, and to leave the glow and from his mouth ; and being requested 
dignity of the latter to Sabatai. Sabatai, to do it, he caused them to re\ ive again, 
for what appears, did not dislike this. They •added, that, though the prison 
But here lay the ground of the quanvl : where Sabatai lay was barml and fast- 
Nehcmiah taught that the son of cncd with strong iron locks, yet he was 
Ephraim ought to be the forerunner seen to walk through tl e streets with a 
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numerous tram ; that the shackles up their troops in intrenchments and 
which were upon his neck and feet did strong holds, in order to cover them 
not fall oft’, but were turned into gold, j from the attacks of the enemy. Of this 
with which Sabatai gratified his follow- | number were the Jesuit Vcron, who 
erst Upon the fame of these things the 'required the Protestants to prove the 
Jews of Italy sent legates to Smyrna, to j tenets of their church by plain pas 
enquire into the truth of these matters, j sages of Scripture, without being allow- 
Wlien the legates arri\cd at Smyrna, led the liberty of illustrating those pas- 
they hcaid of the news that Sahatui sages, reasoning upon them, or draw- 
was turned Turk, to their very great I mg any conclusions from them ; Nilm- 
c/mfusion; hut, going to visit the brother I sins, an apostate from the Protestant 
of Sabatai, he endeavoured to persuade j religion ; the "two Wallenburgs, and 
them that Sabatai was still the true | others, who confined themselves to the 
Mcssias; that it was not Sabatai' that [business of answering objections; and 
went about in the habit of a Turk, but ! cardinal Richlicu, who confined the 
his angel, or spirit; that his body was j whole controversy to the single article 
taken :nto heaven, and should be sent j of the divine institution and authority 
down again when (lod should think it i of the church. — 2. The Methodists of 
a fit season. He added, that Nathan, ! the second class were of opinion, that 
his forerunner, who had wrought many the most expedient manner of reducing 
miracles, would soqn beat Smyrna;; 1 the Protestants to silence, was not to at- 
that he would meal hidden things to j| tack them bv piecemeal, but to over- 
them, and confirm them. Hut this Elias !| whelm them at once by the weight of 
was not suffered to come into Smyrna, j; some general principle, or presumption, 
and though the legates saw him Vise- |j or some universal argument, which 
where, they received no satisfaction n comprehended or might be applied to 
at all. ■■ i| all the points contested between the two 

24. The last fahe Christ that had ; churches ; thus imitating the conduct 
made any considerable number of con- j.' of those military leaders, who, instead 
veils was one Rabbi Mordecai, a Jew j; of spending their time and strength in 
of (Germany: he appeared in the year ;■ sieges and skirmishes, endeavoured to 
1632. It was not long before he wasi put an end to the war by a general and 
found out to be. an impostor, and was !j decisive action. Some of these polemics 
obliged to fly from Italy to Poland to :j rested the defence of popeiy upon 
save his life. What became bf him af- j /i rescript ion; others upon the wicked 
tenyards does not seem to be recorded. |i lixes of Protestant princes who had left 
This may be considered as true and ji the church of Rome ; others, the crime 
exact an account of the false Christs ji of religious schism ; the xarictv of opi- 
that have arisen since the crucifixion of I nions among Protestants with regard to 
our blessed Saviour, as can well be given. || doctrine and discipline, and flic unii'or- 
Sce Johann fit a Lent's Ihst. of False jj mity of the tenets and worship of the 
Messiahs; Jortin's Kcm. on Fed. Hist. . church of Rome; and thus, by urging 
vol. iii. p. 330; Kidder's Demonstration il their respective arguments, they thought 
of the Mcssias; Harris's Hermans on J they should stop the Viouths* of tli> ' 
the Messiah ; 'Fhc Kleventh Volume of \ advot saries at once. 
the Modern Part of the Universal I Its - j METHODISTS, PROTESTANT, 

lory; Himfison's Key to the Pro/ihccies, j origin of. It is not generally known 
sec. 9; Maclaurin on the Profxhecies I that the name of Methodist had been 
relating to the Messiah; Fuller's Jesus j g : -\ cn long before to a religious sect in 
the true Messiah. . ( England, or at least, to a party in rcli- 

. METHODIST, a name applied toj|gion which was distinguished by some 
different sects, both Papists and Protes- ?! of the same marks as arc now sup- 
tants. — 1. The fiofns/i Methodists wercl! posed to apply to the Methodists. John 
those polemical doctors who arose in Spence, who jvas librarian of Sion Col- 
France about the middle of the seven- | ! lego in 1637, in a book which he publish- 
teenth century, in opposition to the I in- j ed, says, “Where are now our Ana- 
guenots, or Protestants. These Mctho- baptists and plain pike staff’ Metho- 
dists, from their different manner of dists, who esteem all flowers of rhetoric 
treating the controversy with their op- in sermons no better than stinking 
ponents, may be divided into txvo classes. ; weeds t" — Put the denomination to 
The one comprehends those doctors which we here refer, was founded, in 
whose method of. disputing with the the year 1729, bv one Mr. Morgan and 
Protestants was disingenuous and unrea- Mr. John Wesley. In the month of 
wimble ; and who followed the exam- November that year, the latter being 
pic of those military chiefs, who shut then fellow of Lincoln College, began 
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to spend some evenings in muling the |j :i severe loss, in 1730, by the death of 
Greek Testament, with Charles Wes- Mr. Morgan, who, it is said, was tht 
le\ , student, Mr. Morgan, commoner of founder of it. In October, 173:3, John 
Christ Church, and Mr. Kirkham, of and Ch.irlcs Wesley, Mr. Ingham, and 
Merton College. Not long afterwards, Mr. DcJamotte, son of a merchant in 
two or three of the pupils ot Mr. John London, embarked for Georgia, in order 
Wesley obtained leave to attend these to preach the Gospel to the Indians. 
’Meetings. They then began to visit the After their arrival they were at firs*, 
'“■a k in different parts of the town, and favourably received, but in a short time 
the ])risi iners also, who were routined lost the affection of the people; and, on 
in the castle. Two years after they account of some differences with the 
wore joined bv Mr. Ingham, of Queen’s store-keeper, Mr. Wcslev was obliged 
College, Mr. Broughton, and Mr. Her- to return to England. Mr. Wesley, hmv- 
\ey; and, in 1733, by the celeljj’ifted evor, was sooi, succeeded by Mr. \Vhit- 
Mr. Whitfield* then in his eighteenth field, whose repeated labours in that 
\ ear. At this time their number in Ox- part of the woritl are well known, 
ford amounted to about fourteen. They II. Methodists, fetiefs of. After Mr. 
obtained their name from tlvr exact Whitfield returned from America in 
regularity of their lives, which gave oc- 1741, he declaied his full sissent to the 
fusion to a young gentleman ot Christ doctrines of Calvin. Mr. \Vesb y, on 
Church to say, “Here is a new sect of the contrary, professed the Arminian 
Methodists sprung up ;” alluding to a doctrine, and h;ftl printed, in favour of 
sect of ancient physicians who were perfection and universal redemption, 
called Methodists because they reduced and very strongly against election, a 
the whole healing art to a few common doctrine "which Mr. Whitfield believed 
principles, and brought it into some to he unscriptural. The difference, 
method and order. tlft*rcfoi;e, of sentiments between these 

At the time that this society was two great men caused a separation. Mr. 
formed, it was said that the whole king- Wesiev preached in a place called the 
doin of Kngland was tending fast to in- Koumlery, where Mr. Whitfield pivat. li- 
fiddity. “ It is come,” says Bishop But- cd lmt once, and no move. Mr. \\ hit- 
ler, 4 1 know not how, to be taken for field then preached to very large eoiv- 
*• ranted by many persons, that Chris- gregations out of doors ; and soon after, 
tiauity is not so much as a subject of cn- in connection with Mr. Cennic k, and 
quiry ; hut that it is now at length dis- one or ftvo more, began a new house, in 
covered to lie fictitious; and accordingly Kingswood, Gloucestershire, and t s- 
thev treat it as if, in the present age, tablished a school th.at favoured Cal- 
this were an agreement among all peo- vinistical preachers. The Methodists, 
pie of discernment, and nothing remain- therefore, were now divided; one part 
ed but V 1 set it up as a principal subject following Mr. Wesley, and the other 
of mirth and ridicule, as it were, by way J| Mr. Whitfield. 

of reprisal for its having so long inter- j! The doctrines of the Wesleyan Mc- 
mpted the pleasures of the world.” i'thodists, according to their own nccnni'*, 
'There is evtVy reason to believe that are the same as the church of Kngland, 
the Methodists were the instruments of .as set forth in her liturgy, articles, and 
stemming this torrent. The sick and i homilies. This, however, has been dis- 
the poor also tasted the fruits of their puted. Mr. Wesley, in his appeal to nun 
labours and benevolence: Mr. Wesley of reason and religion, thus declares his 
abridged himself of all his superfluities, | sentiments: “All 1 leach,” he observi s, 
and proposed a fund for the relief of the “respects either the nature and condi- 
indigent; and so prosperous was the J tion of justification, the nature and con- 
scheme, that they quickly increased Edition of salvation, the nature of justify- 
their fuiyl to eighty pounds per annum, ji ing ai^d saving faith, or the Author of 
'This, which one should have thought jj faith and salvation. That justification 
would have been attended w'Mi praise j whereof our articles and homilies speak 
instead of censure, quickly drew upon j signifies present forgiveness, and con se- 
them a kind -of persecution; some of j quently acceptance with God : 1 believe 
the seniors of the university began to in- ; the condition of this is faith : 1 mean 
terfere, and it was reported “ that the i not only that without faith we cannot be 
college censor was going to blow up j justified, but also that, as soon as any 
the godly club” They found them- j one lias true faith, in that moment he is 
selves, however, patronized and encou- I justified. Good works follow this faith, 
raged by some men eminent for their j hut cannot go before it; much less can 
learning and virtue ; so that the society sanctification, which implies a continued 
still continued, though tne,y had suffered | course of gooil works, springing from 
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holiness of heart But it is allowed that I Jesus. The Gospel, he believed, incul- 
sanctification goes brfote. nur justifira- | cates universal holiness, both in heart 
lion at the lart day, Ihb. xii. M. Re- ' and in the conduct of life. — He showed 
penpmee, and fruits meit for repent- a mind well instnu tul in the oracles of 
mice, go In fore laith. Ke|un f ance ah- (L d, and well acquainted w ith human 
solutely must go before kiith ; hints nature. • lie conteiuled, that the first 
meet for it, if the re he opportunity. By step to he a. Christian is to repent; and 
repentaiue I mean conviction if sin, that, till a man is com inccd ot the evil 
producing i eal desires and sincere re- of .*,'.n, and is determined to depart from 
solutions ot amendment; by salvation ] it; till he is convinced that there is a 
mean not hardy deliverance from hell, || beauty in holiness, and something truly 
hut a f ‘•cut deliverance from sin. desirable in being uconciled to God, he 
Faith, ii s ;ener«il, is a divine supernatu is pot prepared to receive Christ. The 
ral e\ idence, or conviction of things 'not second important and necessary step, lie 
seen, not discoverable by our bodily |j believed to bo faith, a&rce.ib'lc to the 
senses: justifying laith implies not onh !| order of the apostle, ‘Repentance to- 
a divine evidence or conviction that God I ward God, and faith toward our Lord 
was in Christ reconciling the world un- | Jesus Christ/ Acts xx. 20, 21. In ex- 
to himself, but a sure trust srnd conli- plaining sanctification, he accurately 
ilencc that Christ died for my pins, that I distinguished it from justification, or the 
he loved me, and gavg himself for me. j pardon of sin. Justification admits us 
And the moment a penitent sinner he- | into a state of grace and favour with 
lieves this, God pardons and absolves God, and lays the foundation of sancli- 
liirn ; and as soon as his pardon or justi- fic.ition, or Christian holiness, in all its 
fiention is witnessed to him by the Holy J extent. There has been a great elu- 
(ihost, he is saved. From that lime (ijn- j! mour raised against him hitaiise he 
less lie make shipwreck of the tVith) sal- il called his view of sanctification by tuc 
vation gradually increases in his soul. wuil ficrft ction; but lie often oypl.vn- 
“ The Author of faith and salvation cd what 'lie meant by this turn. Hi 
is God alone. There is no more of power meant hy the word ficrft ct/on, such a 
than of merit in man; but as all merit is degree of the lov c ot God, and the lov e 
in the Son of God, in what he has done of man; such a degree of the lave ui 
and suffered for us. soall power is in the justice, truth, holiiass, and puiity, as 
Spirit of (iod. And, then, fore, every will remove from the lieai t mn von- 
man, in order to believe unto salvation, trary disposition towards (iod or’inai 
must receive the Holy Ghost.” So far and ’that this •* uld lx stae 
Mr. W’cslev. Respecting original sin, mild in every situation and 
free will, the justification of men, good circumstance of life. — Uc maintu’iR-i 
works, and works done before justifica- that God is a God of love, not to a part 
tion, he lefersusto what is said on these of his creatures only, hot to all jrth.il He 
subjects in the former part ot the ninth, who is the Falhcj' of ail, who made ail, 
the tenth, the eleventh, the twelfth, and who stands in the same relation in. id 
thirteenth articles of the church of his creatures, lov cs them all ; tin. t hi 
Kngland. One of Mr. Wesley’s preach- loved the world, and gAve his Son 
i rs hears this testimony of him and his ransom for all without dirtinc*\m 
sentiments: “The Gospel, considered persons. It appeared to him, that to iv 
as a general plan of salvation, he s iewed present God as partial, as confining his 
.■*> a display of the divine perfections, in lov e to a few, was unworthy our notions 
.1 way agreeable to the nature. of God; ol die Deity. lie maintained that C'li • ist 
in whi> 1\ all the div me attributes liarmo- died for all men; and that he is to be 
ni’/.c, anil shine forth with peculiar lus- ofh.ied to all ; that all are to be inv ited 
tie. — Mhe Gospel, considered as a mtsiiis to r i.nc to him: and that vvhosocvu 
to attain an end, appeared to Iiimtvodis- comes in the wav which God* lias a} 
cover a.; great fitness in the means to pointed may partake of his blessings 
the end as can possibly be discovered in lie ^opposed that su r ncient grace is 
the structure ot natural bodies, or in the 1 given to* all, in that way and manner 
various. operations of nature, from a which is best adapted t’A inllnencc the 
view of which we draw our arguments n.iiul. He did not believe salvation was 
for the existence of God.— Man lie by works. So far was he from putting 
viewed a*. Mind, ignorant, wandering out works in the place «.f Un. blood of Christ, 
of the way, with his mind estranged! that he only gave them their just value * 
t com (iod. — He considered the Gospel | he conside : *ed them as the fruits of a 
as a dispensation of mercy to men, hold- living operative faith, and as the mca- 
ing fortn pardon, a free pardon of sin to sure of our future reward; for evuy 
tJi who repent and believe in Christ jj man will be rewarded not for his woiks* 
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hut according to the measure of them. greater part of those we have known, 
He gave the whole glory of salvation to : . were not sanctified throughout, not made 
God, from first to last. He believed I, perfect in love, till a little before death, 
that man would never turn to God, if, — 2. That the term sunct{/icd is <jon- 
God did not begin the work: he often tinnally applied by St. Paiil to all that 
said that the first approaches of grace were justified, that were tine believers, 
to the mind are irresistible ; that is, that 1 — d. Thai by this term alone he rarely 
a man cannot avoid being convinced j (if c\cr) means saved from all sin. — 4. 
that he is a sinner; that God, by va- [That consequently it is not proper to 
# iious means, awakens his conscience ; use it in this sense, without adding tin* 
and whether the man will or no, these j word ‘wholly, entirely,’ or the like. — :>. 
comictions approach him.” In order | That tlic inspired writers almost con- 
that we may form still clearer idftas linually speak of or to those who weie 
respecting Mr. Wesley’s opinions* we ! justified, blit very rarely either of or to 
shall here quote a few questions and thos£ who were sanctified. — 6. That 
answers as laid down in the Minutes . consequently it behoves us to speak in 
of Conference. Q. “In what sense is j ml dir. almost continually of the state of 
Adam’s sin imputed to all mankind ?”jj justification ; blit more rarely in full and 
A. “In Adam all die, i. e. 1. Our bo- ; explicit terms concerning entire ^me- 
dics then became mortal. — 2. Our souls tiiicatinn.” Q. “What then, is the point 
died, i. c. were disunited from God. And wherein we divide?” A “It is this r 
hence,' — ■>. We arc all born with a sin- Whether we should expect to Ik* sa\eil 
fill, devilish nature; by reason whereof, from all sin before the article of death.” 
— 4. We an* children of wrath, liable to j Q. “Is there any clear Scripture jnr- 
dealh eternal,” Rom. v. IS. Kph. ii. 3.j misc of this, that’ God will save us Irom 
Q. “In what sense is the righteousness ! all % sin.''” A. “There is, 1’s. e.\\\. H : 
of Christ imputed to all mankind, or to ‘lie shall redeem Israel from all Ids 
lnlicvcrs?” A. “We do not find it ex- '! iniquities.* This is more largely ex- 
pressly affirmed in Scripture that God i pressed in Ezek. xxxvi. 2f>, 29. 'j Cor. 
imputes the righteousness of Christ to j vii. 1. l)eut. xxx. f>. 1 John iii. 8. Kpli. v . 
any, although we do find that faith is- 1 ' 25, 27. John x\ii. 20, 2,». 1 John iv. 1/.” 
imputed for righteousness. That text, Thus I have endeavoured to give a 
4 As by one man’s disobedience all men i view of the tenets of the Wesh-van 
were made sinners, so by the obedience \ Methodius; and this I have < linden to 
of one all were made righteous,’ we con- ! do in their own words, in order to pri - 
reive, means by the merits of Christ all I vent misrepresentation, 
men are cleared from the guilt of Adam’s !j As to the doctrines of the (V.\ mi*.iir 
actual sin.” Q. “Can faith* be lost but . Methodists, they need not be iieeiud 
through disobedience?” A. “It cannot. .! here, as the reader will find t lit* sub- 
A beiicvfr first inwardly disobey s; in- ,! stance of them under the article C Ad- 
elines to sin with his heart; then his in- !•' vinists. 

tercourse with God is cut off, i. e. liisjJ 111. Methodists, govern went and r/.'v- 
faith is lost; and after this he may fall j c'fiHne of A considerable numb< r both 
into outward sin, being now w**ak, and [’ of the Calvinist and Armiman Al'iha- 
like another man.” Q. “What i*« im- :j dists approve of the discipline of the 
plied in being n /infect Christian?” A. i church of England, while many, it i*> 
“The loving the Lord our God with rdl '! said, are dissentirs in print .pie. .Mr. 
our heart, and with all our mind, and I Wesley and Mr. Whitfield were both 
soul, and slrength.” Q. “ Does this im- -I brought up in, and paid peculiar re * t « t 
ply that all imvard sin is taken away ?” j to that church, 'riiey did not, lmua \ i ,*, 
A. “Without dou!)t ; or how could we i as it is well known, confine thunst 1\\ ** 
be said to be uwedfro matt our unclear,- j to lru laws in all respects as it related 
nesses?” fi/.ek. xxxvi. 29. Q. “ How jl to discipline. 

much is allowed by our .brethren who | Mr. Wesley having formed isume- 
(lifler from us with regard to entire sane- ! ! rous societies in dipt rent pai ts, he, w ah 
tificatlon ?” A. “They grant, 1. That :< his brother Charles, drew up ceitCi 
every one must br entirely sanctified in rules, by which they were, an.i it wu* > 
the article of death. — 2. That till then ■! in many respects still an* gov fr.se 1. 
a believer daily grows in grace, conies JlThty state the nature and d«“'gn of i 
nearer and nearer to perfection. — 3. : Methodist society in the follow- in-’, words : 
That we ought to be continually press- ' “ Si^rh a society is no otlu r than a 

ing after this, and to exhort all others to , “company of men having the form .mil 
do so.” Q. “W'hat do we allow them?”! “seeking the power of godliness; mn- 
A. “We grant, 1. That many of those ! “ted, in order to pray together, to iv- 
who have died in the faith,* yea, the ii “ ccivc the word of exhoi tution, and to 

*n * 
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u watch over one another in love, that those books, which do not tend to the 
“they may help each other to work out knowledge or love of God ; softness and 
“ their salvation.” needless self -indulgence ; laying up trea- 

" That it may the more easily be dis- jj sure upon earth ; borrowing without a 
cerned whether they arc indeed work- probability of paying; or taking up 
ing out their own salvation, each society goods without a probability of paying 
is divided into smaller companies, cali- for them. 

ed classes, according to their respective “It is expected of all who continue 
places of abode. There are about in these societies that they should con- 
twclve persons (sometimes fifteen, tinuc to evidence their desire of sal- 
twentv, or even more) in each class; vation, 

one of whom is styled the leader. It is “ Secondly, By doing good ; by being 
his business, 1. To see each person in in C\ery kind merciful after their power, 
his class once a week, at least, in o,ydcr as they have opportunity; doing good 
to enquire how their souls prosper; to | of every possible sort, and as far as pos- 
advisc, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as j sible to all men ; to their bodies, ot the 
occasion mav require ; to receive what ! ability ..which God giveth ; _ by giving 
they are willing to give to the poor, or j food to the hungry, by clothing the na- 
toward the Gospel. — 2. To meet the 1 ked, bv visiting or helping them that 
minister and the stewards of the society . are sick, or in prison ; to their souls, by 
once a week, in oixler^o inform the mi- j instructing, reproving, or exhorting all 
nister of any that are sick, or of any J wc ha\e any intercourse with; tram- 
that walk disorderly, and will not be re- 1 pling underfoot that enthusiastic doc- 
proved ; to pay to* the stewards what . trine of devils, that, * Wc are not to do 
they have received of their several ! good, unless our hearts be free to it? 
classes in the week preceding ; and* to ! “ By doing good, especially to them 

show their account of what each person j that are of the household of faith, or 
has contributed | groaning so to be ; eniplo\ ing them pre- 

“ There is only one condition pre- j fcrably to others; buying one of ano- 
viously required of those who desire I tlier; helping each other in business; 
admission into these societies, namely, ' and so much the more, because the 
A desire to fire from the wrath to come; world will love its own, and them only ; 
to be saved from their sins: but where- by all possible diligence and frugality, 
ever this is really fixed in the soul, it that the gospel be not blamed ; by run- 
will be shown by its fruits. It is, there- ning with patience the race set before 
fore, expected of all who continue there- | them, denying themselves, and taking 
in, that they should continue to evidence j u/i their crors daily ; submitting to bear 
their desire of salvation, j the reproach of Christ ; to be as the 

“First, by doing no harm ; by avoid- j filth and oflscouring of the wwld, and 
ing evil in every kind; especially that j looking that men should suy all manner 
which is most generally practised, such ii of evil of them falsely for the lard's 
as the taking the name of God in vain ; j| sake. 

the profaning the day of the Lord, either [ “It is expected of all who desire to 
by doing ordinary work thereon, or by j continue in these societies, that they 
buying or selling; drunkenness; buying ; should continue to evidence their desire 
or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking ' of salvation, 

them, unless in cases nf extreme neces- I “Thirdly, By attending on all the or- 
sitv ; fighting, quarrelling, brawling; | diu'tnrcs of God: such are, — The pub- 
brother going to law with brother; re- i lie worship of God; the ministry or the 
turning evil for evil, or railing for railing; j word, either read or expounded; the 
the using many words in buying or sell- su, pcr of the Lord ; family and private 
ing; the buying or selling uncustomed prayer; searching the Scriptures; and 
goods; the giving or taking things on fasting and abstinence. 
usury, i. e. unlawful interest. “ 'These arc '■the general rules of om 

“ Uncharitable , or unfirojitable con - 1 soceiies, all which wc are taught of 
versation ; particularly speaking evil of God to observe, even in his written 
magistrates, or of ministers. word ; the only rule, and the sufficient 

“Doing to others as we would not rule, both of our faith and practice ; and 
they should do unto us. all these wc know his Spirit writes on 

" Doing what we know is not for the .. every truly awakened heart. It there 
glory of God ; as the putting on grid or be any among us who observe them not, 
easily afi/iarel: the taking such diver- who habitually break any of them, let it 
siowt as cannot be used in the name of be made known unto them who watch 
the Lord Jesus. over that soul, as they who must give 

“ The singing those songs, or reading an account. We will admonish him of 
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the error of his ways; we will bear 
with him for a season ; but then, ii* he 
repent not, he hath no more place 
among us: we have delivered our own 
souls. 

, r . John H r nlcif. 

May 1, 1 74>. Charles Wesley.” 

In Mr. Wesley’s connexion, they have 
circuits and conferences, which we find 
• were thus formed : — When the preach- 
er^ at first went out»to exhort and 
pleach, it was bv Mr. Wesley’s per- 
mission and direction; some from one 
part of the kingdom, and some from 
another; and though frequently stran- 
gers to each other, and those to whom 
they were sent, yet on his credit and 
sanction alone they were received and 
provided for as friends by the societies 
wherever they came. But, having little 
or no communication or intercourse 
with one another, nor any subordination 
among themselves, they must have been 
under the necessity of recurring to Mr. 
Wesley for directions how and where 
they were to labour. To remedy tills in- 
convenience, he conceived the design of 
calling them together to an annual con- 
ference: by this means he brought them 
into closer union with each other, and 
made them sensible of the utility of act- 
ing in concert and harmony. He soon 
found it necessary, also to bring their 
itinerancy under certain regulations, and 
reduce it to some fixed order, both to 


round it, in such order as the plan di- 
rected. They new followed one another 
through all 'the societies belonging to 
that circuit, at stated distances of tyne, 
all being governed by the same rules, 
and undergoing the same labour. Bv 
this plan, everv preacher’s daily work 
was appointed beforehand ; each knew, 
every day, where the others were, and 
each society when to expect the preach- 
er, and how long he would stay with 
them. — It may be observed, however, 
thaj Mr. Wesley’s design in calling the 
preachers together annually, was not 
merely for the regulation of the circuits, 
but also for the review of their doctrines 
and discipline, and for the examination 
of their moral conduct; that those who 
were to administer with him in holy 
things might be thoroughly furnished 
for every good vyjrk. 

The first conference was held in June 
' 1744, at which Mr. Wcslev met his 
brother, two or three other clerg) men, 
and a few of tne preachers whom he 
hu<l appointed to come from various 
parts, to ‘confer with them on the a Hairs 
of tlit: societies. 

‘‘Monday, June 25,” observes Mr. 
Wesley, “and the five following days, 
we spent in conference with our preach- 
ers, seriously considering by what means 
we might the most eflccuiallv save our 
own soejs, and them that lu-.ifd us ; and 
the result of our consultations we set 


prevent confusion, and for his own ease : 
tie therefore took fifteen or twenty so- 
cieties, more or less, which lay round 
some principal society in those parts, 
and which were so situated, that the 
greatest distance frourone to the other 
was not much more than twenty miles, 
and united them into what was called a 
circuit. At the yearly conference he ap- 
pointed two, three, or four preachers, to 
one of these circuits, according to its 
extent, which at first was often very 
considerable, sometime* taking in a part 
of three* or four counties. Here, and 
here only, were they to labour for one 
year, that is until the next conference. 
One of the preachers on every circuit 
was callctl tnc assistant, because lie as- 
sisted Mr. Wesley in superintending the 
societies and other preachers ; he took 
charge of the societies within the limits 
assigned him ; he enforced the rules 
every where, and directed the labours 
of the preachers associated with him. 
Having received a list of the societies 
forming his circuit, lie took his own sta- 
tion in it, gave to the other preachers 
a plan of it, .and pointed out the day 
when each should be at the place fixed 
for him, to begin a progressive motion 


down to be the rule of our future prac- 
tice.” 

Since that time a conference has been 
held annually, Mr. Wesley himself 
having presided at forty-seven, 'flic 
subjects of their deliberations were pro- 
posed in the form of questions, which 
were amply discussed ; and the ques- 
tions, with the answers agreed upon, 
were afterwards printed under the title 
of “Minutes of several Conversations 
between the Rev. Mr. Wesley and 
others,” commonly called Minutes of 
Conference. 

As to their preachers, the following 
extract from the above-mentioned Mi- 
nutes of Conference will show us in wh.it 
manned they are chosen and designated . 
Q. “IIovv shall we try those who think 
they are moved by the Holy Ghost to 
pre'jch?” A. “Inquire 1. Do they know 
God as a pardoning God ? Have they 
the love of God abiding in them ? I)o 
they desire and seek nothing but God? 
And are they holy in all manner of 
com^LTsution ? — 2. Have they gift*, as 
well as grace, for the work ? Have 
they, in some tolerable degree, a clear, 
sound understanding? Have they a right 
judgment in the things of God? Have 
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they a just conception of salvation by [I meeting of the stewards and local 
faith ? And lias God given them any de- preachers of the circuit; then at a 
grec of utterance ? l)o they sneak justly, meeting of the travelling preachers of 
readily, clearly ? — Ilavetlicy fruit? the district; and, lastly, m the confer- 
Are any truly convinced of sin, and con- | cnce; and, if accepted, are nominated 
verted to God, by their preaching ? j for a circuit. — 7. Their characters and 
“As long as these three marks con- j conduct are cs.imim d annu.dlv in the 
cur in any one, we believe he is called conference; and, if they continue faith- 
of God to preach. These wc receive Oil for four \ cars of trial, liie\ are se- 
as sulliricnt proof that he is moved ceivcd into full connect ’urn. At these 
thereto hy t/i" Holy Cl host. conferences, aK>, strict enquiry is made 

Q. “\Vhat method may wc use in into the conduct and success nt every 
receiving a new helper?” A. “A prppcr preacher, and those who are found deli- 
time fordoing this is at a conference, cient in abilities are no Jpngrr employed 
after solemn fasting and priycr; every as itinerants; while those whose con- 
person proposed is then to be present, duct has not been agreeable to the Gos- 
«uid e ach of them may be asked, pel ary expelled, and theiebv d(])iived 

“ Have you faith in Christ ? Are you of all the privileges even of private 
going on to perfection ? Do you expect members of the society.” 
to be perfected* in love in this life ? Are IV. Methodists, wiv connection of. 
v ou groaning after it Are you re solved Since Mr, Wesley's death, his people 
io devote yourself wholly to God and to have been divided ; but tlvs division, it 
liis work? Have you considered the 'seems, respects discipline mmv thin 
rules of a helper? Will you keep them sentiment. Mr. Wesley professed a 
for conscience* sake ? Are you deter- strong attachment to the established 
mined to employ till your time in /lie church of England, and exhorted tin: 
work of God r Will you preach cvryy societies under lii.s care to attend !)■ r 
morning and evening? Will \ou dilf- service, and receive the Herd’s supper 
gently instruct the children in every from the regular clergy. Hut in the la.t- 
place ? W'ill you visit from house to ter part of his time lie thought prepm 
house ? Will you recommend fasting to ordain some bishops and priests iV 
both hy precept and example ? America and Scotland; lmt as one or 

“ We then mav receive him as a pro- two of the bishops hav e nev er lieen o?t 
batione**, by giving him the Minutes of I of England since their appointment to 
the Confi mice, inscribed thus : — ‘ To ] the office, it is probable that he intended 
A. 11. You think it your duty to call | a regular ordination should uke place 
sinners to repentance. Make full proof i when the state of the connection might 
hereof, and wc shall rejoice to receive j render it necessary. During his file, 
von as a fellow-labourer.* Let him then i| some of the nocicties petitioned to lui\ c 
rend and carefully weigh what is con- preaching in theirown chapels in church 
tained therein, that if he has any doubt hours, and the* Lord’s supper udrni- 
it may be removed.** nisterod by tlie travelling preache*-;,. 

“To the above it maybe useful to This request he generally refusi d, and, 
add,” su\ s Mr. Henson, “ a few remarks ! where it could be convenicntlv done, 
on the method pursued in the choice of j sent some of tlie clcrgv men who olli- 
the itinerant preachers, as many have | (dated at the New Chapel in London to 
formed the most erroneous ideas on the perform these solemn services. At the 
abject, imagining they arc employed fn >t conference after h:s death, which 
with h. rdly an\ prio»* preparation. 1. wv» held at Manchester, the preachers 
The \ me received as private members published a declaritiou, in \vh eh they 
of thy si-.dety on trial. — 2. After a quar- sal' 1 that thev would “ take up the J*/an 
ter of a \e:Tr, if they are found deserv- as Mr. Wesley had left it.” 'This v.vs 
in y, tin y aie admitted as propef nn-m- by no means satisfactory to m!my of the 
bcis. — A \\ hen their grace and abilities preachers and people, who thought that 
arc tunTicientlv manifes*, they are ap- relig -us liberty ought to he extended 
pointed leaders of clas c — 4. If *liey to all the societies which desired it. In 
then discover talents for more important order to favour this cause, so agreeable 
services, they aie emplovcd to exhort to the * riij-it of Christianity and the 
oreasionalb in the smaller congivgi- rights of J'higlish men, * ?vorni rc«pcct:i- 
t ions, wu si. the preachers cannot attend. Me preachers came frwaid; and hy 
— a. If approved m this line of ^utv, tlie writings which tl ev circulated 
tli v, are allowed to preach. — G. Out' of through the connection, paved the wav 
these men who arc called loml preach- for a plan of mrifiration ; hy which it 
er.,‘, are selected the itinerant preachers, was stipulated, that in every society 
who \vv first proposed at i quarterly where a threefold majority of class- 
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leaders, stewards and trustees desired j 
it, the people should have preaching in j 
church hours, and the sacraments of hap- > 
" tism and the Lord’s supper adm inistered j 
to them. The spirit of inquiiy being j 
roused did not stop here ; for it ap- j 
pcared agreeable both to reason and ( 
- the customs of the primitive church, | 
that the people should have a voice in j 
the temporal concerns of the societies, ‘ 
''•arfltc in the election of church officers, ! 
and give their suffrages in'spi ritual con- ( 
corns. This subject produced a variety j 
of arguments on both sides of the que «- 1 
tion: many of the* preachers and peo- 1 
pie thought that an annual delegation of 
the general stewards of the circuits, to 
sit either in the conference or the*dis- ; 
trict meetings, in order to assist in the ' 
disbursement of the yearly collection,, 
t lie Kings wood School collection, and 
the preachers* fund, and in making 
new or revising old laws, would be? a 
bond of union between the conference 
and connection at large, and do away 
the very idea of arbitrary power among 
the travelling preachers. In order to 
facilitate this good work, many societies, 
in \nrious parts of the kingdom, sent 
delegates to the conference held at 
Leeds in 1797 ; they were instructed to 
request, that the people might have a 
\ oice in the formation of their own laws, 
the choice of their own officers, and the 
distribution of their own property. The 
preachers proceeded to discuss two mo- 
tions : Shall delegates from the societies | 
be admitted into the conference ? Shall 
circuit stewards be admitted into the 1 
district meetings ? Roth motions were 
negatived, and consequently all hopes of 
accommodation between the parties 
were given up. Several friends of re-' 
ligious liberty proposed a plan for a new 
itinerancy. In order that it might be 
carried into immediate effect, they form- 
ed themselves into a regular meeting, 
in Kbenezer Chapel, Air. William 
Thom being chosen president, and Mr. 
\lexundcr Kilham, secretary. The 
meeting proceeded to arrange the plan 
lor supplying the circuits of the new 
connection with preachers ; and desired 
the president and secretary to draw up 
the rules of church government, in or- 
der that they mignt be circulated 
tii rough the societies for their appro- 
bation. Accordingly, a form of church 
government, suited to an itinerant mi- 
nistry, was printed by these two breth- 
ren, under the title of “Outlines of a 
Constitution proposed for the Examina- 
tion, Amendment, and Acceptance of 
the Members of the Methodist new It i- 
'nerancy.” The plan was examined by 


select committees in the different cir- 
cuits of the connection, and, with few 
alterations, was accepted by the con- 
ference of preachers and delegates 
The preachers and people arc incor- 
porated in all meetings for business, not 
ijy temporary concession, but by the es- 
sential principles of their constitution ; 
for the private member? choose the 
class-leaders; the leaders’ meeting no- 
minates the stewards; and the society 
confirms or rejects the nomination. 
The quarterly meetings are composed 
of the general stewards and representa- 
tives clfoscjt by the different societies of 
the circuits, and the fourth quarterly 
meeting of the year appoints the preach- 
er and delegate of every circuit that 
shall attend the general conference. 
For a farther account of their princi- 
ples and discipline, we must refer the 
reader to a pamphlet entitled “ (Gene- 
ral Rules o f the United Societies o f Me- 
thodists in the new Connection .” 

'Fhe Calvinistic Methodists arc not 
incorporated into a body as the Armi- 
nians ire, but are chiefly under the di- 
rection or influence of their ministers or 
patrons. 

It is necessary to observe here, that 
there are many congregations in Lon- 
don, and elsewhere, who, although they 
ace called Methodists, vet are neither 
in Mr. Wesley’s, Mr. Whitfield’s, nor 
the new coimcction. Some of these ait; 
supplied by a variety of ministers; and 
others, bordering more upon the con- 
gregational plan, have a resident minis- 
ter. The clergy of the church of Eng- 
land who strenuously preach lip her flex - 
trines and articles, are called Metho- 
dists. A distinct connection upon Mr. 
Whitfield’s plan, was formed and pa- 
tronized by the late Lady Huntingdon, 
and which still subsists. 'Fhe term 
Methodist, also, is applied by way of 
reproach to almost every one who 
manifests more than common concern 
for the interests of religion, and tlic 
spiritual good of mankind. 

V. A/cthodfsts, numbers, and success 
of. Notwithstanding the geneial con- 
tempt thaUhas been thrown upon them, 
and the opposition they have met with, 
vet their numbers are verv considerable. 
From the minutes of the conference 
of the Wesleyan Methodists held in 
London, July 30, 1810, it appears that 
the number of persons iii their societies 
is as follows. In Great Britain, 157, 997 ; 
Gibraltar 50; in the West Indies No- 
va Scotia, and Newfoundland, 15,580. 
The Methodists in America a.e not in 
immediate connection with the Wcs- 
le\ ans here. Their church is Spiscupi.l, 
3 A 
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and according to their account in 1809, well as from the histories of Unpin, 
contains 163,033 persons. Among the Mosheim, and all the moderns, that it 
Calvinistic Methodists, there are also was never adopted by the whole church, 
a considerable number of preachers, or made an article of the established 
Whose congregations and societies are creed in any nation, 
very extensive: some of their chapels in About the middle of the fourth cen- 
London arc the largest and best attend- tuiy the Millcnurians held the following 
ed in the world : it is almost incredible tenets: 

to see the numbers of people who flock 1st, That the city of Jerusalem should 
to these places. As to their success in be rebuilt, and that the land of Judea 
doing good, it is evident, that though should be the habitation of those wifi# 
many ignorant enthusiasts have been were to reigiV on the earth a thousand 
found among them, yet no people have years. 

done more to moralize mankind than 1 /idly, That the first resurrection was 
they: nor have they rested there,; they not to be confined to* the martyrs, but 
have not only contributed to render that, after the fall of Antichrist," all the 
thousands better members of society, just were to rise, and all that were on 
but been the instruments of promoting the u.irth were to continue for that space 
their spiritual and eternal interests, of time. 

Their simplicity of language, fervour of 3dly, That Christ shall then come 
address, patience in opposition, unwea- down from heaven, and be seen on earth, 
riodness m labour, piety of conduct, and and reign there with his servants, 
dependence on Almighty God, are cer- 4thly, That the saints, during this pe- 
lamly worthy of the greatest praise, rind, shall enjoy all the delights of a ter- 
and call for the imitation of many who restrial paradise, 
unjustly condemn them. See History These opinions were founded upon 
of Methodism ; Gillies' s Life of IF hit- several passages in Scripture, which the 
field, and Works; Coke's Life of lies- Millenarians, among the fatiici*s, under- 
iei/ ; Macgowan's Shaver; ] Lesley's j stood in no othei than a literal sense ; 
Works; Benson's Vindication and Ajio- % but which the moderns, who hold that 
logy for the Methodists ; Fletcher's j opinion, consider as partly literal and 
l fork's ; Bogue and Bennett's Hist, of ! partly metaphorical. Of these passages, 
the Dissenters , vol. iii. ; Walker's Ad- j that upon which the greatest stress has 
dress to the Methodists. been laid we believe to be the follow - 

MHTROPOL1TAN, a Kishop of a:ing: — “And 1 saw an angel come 
mother church, or of the chief church l down from heaven, having the key of 
in the chief city. An archbishop. See j the bottomless pit, and a great chain in 
articles Bishop, Episcopacy. ^ I his hand.# And he laid hold on the dra- 
MILITANT, from nnlitam , fight- 1 gon, that old serpent, which is the de\i! 
ing; a term applied to the church on and Satan, and bound him* a thousand 
earth, as engaged in a warfare with the years , and cast him into the bottomless 
world, sin, and the devil; in distinc- nit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon 
tion from the church trium/ihant in nim, that he should deceive the nations 
heaven. no more, till the thousand years should 

MILLENARIANS, or Shilianists, be fulfilled; and, after that, he must be 
a name given to those who believe that loosed a little season. And I saw thrones, 
the saints will reign on earth with and they sat upon them, and judgment 
Christ a thousand years. See next ar- was given unto them ; and I saw the 
tide. souls of them that were beheaded for 

MILLENNIUM, “a thousand years;” the witness of Jesus and for the word of 
generally employed to dcilbtc the thou- God, and which had not worshipped the 
sand years, during which, according to beast, neither his image, neither had 
an ancient tradition in tty* church, received his mark upon their foreheads, 
grounded on some doubtful texts in the nor in their hands; and they lived and 
Apocal)pse and other scriptures, our reigned with Christ a thousand years. 
blessed Saviour shall reign with the but the rest of the dead lived not again 
faithful upon earth aU'J v the first resur- > till the thousand years were finished . 
rection, before the final completion of This is the first resurrection.” Rev. xx. 
beatitude. 1 — 6. This passage all the ancient Mil- 

Though there have been no age of [ lunarians took in a : ; ense grossly literal, 
the cluirch in which the millennium was and taught, that, during the Milieu - 
not admitted by individual divintrs of the ilium, the saints on cartH were to enjoy 
first eminence, it is yet evident, from every bodily delight. The modems, on 
the writings of Eusebius, 1 mucus, Ori- the other hand, consider the power and 
gen, and others, among the ancients, as y pleasures of this kingdom as wholly spi 
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ritual ; and they represent them as not ! on fair, just, and humane foundations, 
to commence till atter the conflagration I The torch of civil discord will be ex- 
of the present earth. But that this last tinguished. Perhaps Pagans, Turks, 
supposition is a mistake, the very next ; Deists, and Jews, will be as few in num- 
\erse but one assures 11 s; for we are ber as Ch.^stians arc now. Kings, 110 - 
tluTe told, that, “when the thousand bles, magistrates, .and rulers in churches 
rears are expired, Satan shall be looked i, shall act with principle, and be forward 
<»ut of his prison, and shall go out to de- [ to promote the best interests of men : 
cei\e the nations which are in the four [ tyranny , oppression, persecution, l>i- 
jiuarters of the earth and we have noij gotry, and cruelty, slndl cease. Busi- 
rcason to believe that he, will have such |i ness* will be attended to without eon- 
power or such liberty in “the new lica-ji tention, dishonesty, and covetousness, 
vens and the new earth, wherein dwell-; Trades and manufactories will be tar- 
etli righteousness.” We may obsetVe, | ried On with a design to promote the 
however, the following things respect- j gcneitxl gowl of mankind, and not with 
ing it: 1. That the Scriptures afford usj selfish interests, as now. Merchandise 
ground to believe that the church will, between distant countries will be eon- 
arrive to a state of prosperity wlfich it | ducted without fear of an enemy; and 
never has yet enjoyed, Rev", xx. 4 ,7.' works of ornament and beauty, perhaps, 
Psal.lxxii.il. Is. if. 2, *1. xi. 9. xhx. 23. , shall not be wanting in those days, 
lx. Dan. vii. 27. — 2. That this will con- Learning, which has always flourished 
tinue at least a thousand years, or aeon- j in proportion as religion ’has spread, 
s'alerable spare of time, in which the ■> shall then greatly increase, and be cm* 
work of salvation may be fully accom- 1 1 ployed for the best of purposes. As- 
plishcd in the utmost extent and glory ij tronomy, geography, natural history, 
nf ii. In this time, in which the world 'j metaphysics, and all" the useful science N 
will soon be filled with real Christians, | will* lie better understood, and eonsc- 
nnd continue full by constant prop aga- • crated to the service of God; and I 
tun to supply the ‘place of those who cannot help thinking that by the i:n- 
leave the world, there will be many provenients which have been madi, and 
thousands born and live on the earth, •; are making, in ship-building, nav ig.it ion, 
to each one that has been born and lived :[ electricity, medicine, that “the 

in the precediiig six thousand \ ears; |; tempest will lose half its force, the 
so that, if they who shall be horn in that lightning lose half its terrors,” and the 
thousand years shall be all, or most of human trJme not near so much exposed 
them saved (as they will be,) there will, to danger. Above all, the Bible will be 
on the whole, be many thousands of more highly appreciated, its harmonv 
mankind saved to one that shall lx* lost. j perceived, its superiority owned, and 
— 3. This will he a state of great hap- >' its energy felt by millions* ot human lx- 
pincss anfl glory. Some think that ings. In fact, the earth shall be filled 
Christ will reign personally on earth, ■; with the knowledge of ,the Lord as the 
and that there will be a literal resur- '! waters cover tlx* sea. — 4. The time 
1 onion of the saints, Rev. xx. 4, 7 ; but ij when the Millennium will commence 
1 lather suppose that the reign of Christ | cannot he fully ascertained; but tlw 
and resurrection of saints alluded to in i common idea is, that it will be in the 
that passage, is only figurativ c ; and that \\ seven thousandth year of the world. It 
nothing more is meant than that, before will, most probably, conic on by de- 
tl;e general judgment, the Jews shall be ;■ grees, and lx^ in a manner introduced 
converted, genuine Christianity he dif- j. years before that time. And vvlir 
insi-d through all nations, and that Christ ' knows but the present com ulsions 
hail reign, by his spiritual presence, in ■: among different nations; the overthrow 
a glorious manner, it will, however, which popery has had in places where 
be a time* of eminent holiness, clear ,! it has b<ien so dominant For hundreds of 
light and knowledge, love, peace, and '} \ ears ; the fulfilment of prophecy re- 
fnendship, agreement in" doctrine and ii speeding infidels, and the falling a way- 
worship. Human life, perhaps, will jj ot many in the last times; and yet in 
rarelv ne endangered bv the poisons of ii the midst of all, the number of mis'siona- 
the mineral, vegetable, aiul animal king- j; ries sent into different parts of the world, 
iloms. Beasts of prey, perhaps will be jj together with the increase of Gospel 
extirpated, or tamed by the power off ij ministers; the thousands of ignorant 
man. The inhabitants of every place il children that have been taught to read 
will rest secure from fear of robbery and the Bible, and the vast number of dif- 
murder. War shall be entirely ended, ii ferent societies that have been lately 
Capital cl inics and punishments be ;i instituted for the benevolent purpose of 
heard of no more. Governments placed Ii informing the minds and impressing tho 
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hearts of the ignorant; who knows, I which is tlie most important that can 
say, Imt what these things are the fore i( Ik sustained by mortal beings. Many \o- 
runners of events of the most delightful j lames ha\e been written on this subject, 
nature, and which may usner in the but we must be content in this place to 
happy morn of that bright and glorious offer onl\ a few remarks rcl at i\e to it. 

In the first place, then, it must be ob- 
sci-ved, tlnit ministers of the Gospel 
ought to be sound as to their fi nun fries. 
They must be men whose hearts are 
titie on it, at the end of the '2d Vol. of! renovated by divine grace, and whose r 
his Annotations on the jVew. Tes.; J\6 - , sentiments are derived fmn the sacked 
her t Graifs Discourses, dis. 10; Pishup oracles of divine truth. A minister 
Newton's Twenty-fifth Diss. on the without principles will never do any 
Proph. ; flelhimi/W Treat, on the Milieu- ; goott; and he who professes to belieu; 
nium. '1 here are four admirable? pa- J m a system, should see! to it that it ne- 
pers of Mr. Shrubsole’s on the subject, ( cords with the word of God. His mind 
m the 6th vol. of the Tlieol. Miscellany ; || should clearly perceive the beauty, har- 
LardnePs Cred. 4th, 5th, 7th, and 9th j mony,*aiid utility of the doctrines while 
vols.; Mosh aim's Eccl. Hist. ceht. 3, p. ;| his heart should be deeply impressed 
11, ch. 12; Taylor's Sermons on the j with a sense of their value and impor- 
Mrilennium; Illustrations of Prophecy , j tuncc. — 2. They should be mild ana af- 
di. 31. * | fable as to their dis/iositions and deport- 

MINI), a thinking, intelligent being; \mn\t . — A haughty imperious spirit is a 
otherwise called spirit, or soul. See .disgrace to the ministerial character, 
Soul. Dr. Watts has given us .ome i and generally brings contempt. They 
admirable thoughts as to the impr> should learn to bear injuries with pa- 
ment of the mind. “There- are */ivt tiencp, and be ready to do good to cveiy 
eminent means or met hods," ho, observes, ■ one ; be courteous to all without cring- 
“ whereby the .n inti is improved in the jing to any; be affable without levity, 
knowledge of things; and these are, ob- and humble without pusillanimity; ruh- 
rraation, reading, instruction by ’filiating the affections without violating 
tu res, conversation, and meditation; j the truth ; connecting a suavitv ot man- 
whicli last, in a most peculiar manner, ’jners with a dignit y of character, 
is called study. See Watts on the Mind, obliging without flattery; and throwing 
book, which no student should be olf all reserve without running into tlu: 
without. ‘ opposite extreme of volubility and tri- 

MJN1MS, a religious order in the fling. — 3. They should be superior as to 
church of Rome, founded by St. Francis their knowledge and talents. Though 
de. Paula, towards the end of the fit- many ha\e been useful without what is 
teenth century. Their habit is a coarse called learning, yet none ha\*e been so 
black woollen stuff, with a woollen girdle without some portion of knowledge and 
of the same colour, tied in five knots, wisdom. Nor has God AlmighU cur 
They a»*c not permitted to quit their sanctified ignorance, or c lsecrnUd it 
habit and girdle night nor day. Formerly | to his sen ice; since it is the c fleet of 
they went barefooted, but are now al- Ji the fall, and the consequence of our de- 
lowed the use of shoes. .Iparturc from the Fountain of intclli- 

MINJSTF.R, a name applied to those ’j gcnce. Ministers, therefore, especially, 
who are pastors of a congregation, or hould endeavour to break these shac- 
preachers of G-wi’s word. They arc Jes, get their minds enlarged, and 
also called <livinu\ and may be distin-, »'ored with all useful knowledge. The 
g-uished into polemic, or those who pos- ilhble should be well studied, and that, 
scss controversial talents ; casuistic, or j it possible, in the original language, 
those who resolve cases of conscience; ' The scheme of sahationbv Jesus Christ 
experimental, those who address them- should be well understood, with ail the 
selves to the feelings, cases, and ciroum- i various topics 1 connected with it. Nor 
stances of their hearers ; and, lastly, ! will some knowledge of history, natural 
practical, those who insist upon the per- j philosophy, logic, mathematics, and 
formance of all those duties which the j rhetoric, be useless. A clear judgment, 
word of God enjoins. An able minister j also, with a retentive memory, m\en- 
will Iur e something of all these finited if live faculty, and a fat idly of comrmmi- 
in him, though he may not excel in all; 1 cation, should be obtained. — 4. They 
and it becomes every one who is lean- , should be diligent as to their studies. 
didate for the ministry to get a clear J Their time especially should be im- 
. of oach, that he may not be defl- nrmed, and not lost bv too much sleep, 
-.lent in the discharge of tliat work formal visits, indolence, reading useless 


day when the who.c world shall be tilled 
with his glory, and all the ends of the 
earth see the salvation of our God } . S<*e 
Hopkins on the Milieu. ; JVhitOy's Trea- 
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books, studying useless subjects. Even' f| Declamation, Eloquence, Prf.ach- 
day should have its work, and every . ing, and Sermons, in this work; Dr. 
subject its due attention. Some advise Smith's Led. on the Sacred Office ; 
«i chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and ano- Gerard's Pastoral Care ; Macgiifs 
tlier in the Greek Testament, to be- 1 Address to Young Clergyv^n; Chry- 
-cad cu*fy dav. A well-chosen system | sostom on the Priesthood; Barter's 
of divinity should be accurately studied. Reformed Pastor ; Burnett's Pastoral 
~ The best definitions should be’obtaincd, Care; JVatts's Humble Attempt ; Dr, 
and a constant regard paid to all those Edwards's Preacher ; Mason's Student 
studies which savour of religion, and and Pastor; Gibbon's Christian A/i- 
nave some tendency to public work. — 5. nister; Mather's Student and Preach - 
Ministers should " be extensive as to \er ; Osterwa Id's Lectures on the Sacred 
their benevolence and candour. A coiir | Ministry; Robinson's Claude; Dod- 
tracted bigoted spirit ill becomes those d ridge's Lectures on Preaching and the 
who preach a Gospel which breathes the Ministerial Office. 
purest benevolence to mankind. This MINISTRY, GOSPEL, an ordinance 
spirit has done more harm amoqg all appojntecl for the purpose of instructing 
parties than many imagine ; and is, men in the principles and knowledge of 
in my opinion, one of the most powerful j the Gospel, Eph. iv. 8, 11. Rom. x. 15. 
engines the devil makes use of to oppose j Hub. v. 4. That the Gospel ministry 
the best interests of mankind ; and it is is of divine origin, t and intended to be 
really shocking to observe how sects and kept up in the church, will evidently 
parties have all, in their turns, anatlie- appear, if we consider the promises; 
matized each other. Now, while minis- j that in the last and best times of 
tors ought to contend earnestly for the j the New Testament dispensation there 
faith once delivered to the saints, they , woulfj be an instituted and regular mi- 
must remember that men always will i nistry in hCr, Eph. iv. 8, 11. Tit. i. 5. 
think different from each other; that j 1 Pet. v. 1 Tim. i.; also from the names 
prejudice of education has great influ- of office peculiar to some members in 
ence; that difference of opinion as to the Church, and not common to all, Eph. 
non-essential things is not of such im- iv. 8, 11 ; from the duties which are r*- 
nortunce as to be aground of dislike, presented as reciprocally binding on mi- 
l.et the ministers of Christ, then, pity blisters and people, Heb. xiii. 7. 17. 1 
the weak, forgive the ignorant, byar j Pet. v. 2, .^4; from the promises of as- 
with the sincere though mistaken zea- j sistance which were given to the first 
lot, and love all who love the Lord Je- | ministers of the new dispensation, Matt. 
mis Christ. — (j. Ministers should be j xxviii. 20 ; and from the importance ot 
;:ealous and faithful in fh fir public a Gospel Ministry, which is represented 
.. 9 rlr. The sick must be visited ; chil- in the Scripture as a very great blessing 
(Iren must ife catechised; the ordinances to them wno enjoy it, and the removal 
administered; and the word of God of it as one of tlic greatest calamities 


preached. These things must be taken which can befall anv people. Rev. ii. and 
up, not as a matter of duty oulv, but of iii. See books under last article, 
pleasure, and executed with faithfulness ; MIN 1STKRIAL ('ALL, a term used 
and, they arc of the utmost impor- || to denote that right or authority which 
tanc . ministers should attend to them j a person receives to preach the Gospel 
with all that sincerity, earnestness, I Tli is ca" is considered as twofold, r/i- 
aud zeal which that importance do- |, i>ine am * cclesmstical . . The following 
ni. ends. An idle, frigid, indifferent mi- || things seem essential to a divine call : 
nister is a pest to society, a disgrace to || 1. A holy, blameless life.- — 2. An ardent 
his profession, an injury U) the church, || and constant inclination and zeal to do 
and offensive to God himself.' — 7. Lastly,: j good. — 3. Abilities suited to the work: 
ministers shduld be uniform as to their ! such as knowledge, aptness to teach, 
conduct. No brightness of talent, no su- i courage, &c. — 4. An opportunity af 
periority of intellect, no extent of know- i forded in Providence to be useful. Ail 
ledge, will ever lie a substitute for this, \ ecclesiastical call consists in the election 
They should not only possess aluminous 1 which is made of anv person to be a 
mind, but set a good example. This \ pastor. But here the, Episcopalian and 
will procure dignity to themselves, give j the Dissenter differ; the former be- 
cnergy to what they say, and prove a | lieving that the choice and call of a mi- 
blessing to the circle in which they j nister r^st with the superior clergy, or 
move. In fine, they should be men of I those who have the gift of an ecclesias- 
tmidencc and prayer, light and love, j tical benefice ; the latter supposes that 
zeal and knowledge, courage and hu- | it should rest on the suffrage ot the j)co- 
wiility, humanity and religion. Sec j J>le to whom lie is to minister. The 
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Churchman reasons thus: “Though 
the people may be competent judges 
of the abilities of their tradesmen, they 
c.ymot be allowed to have an equal 
discernment in matters of science and 
erudition. Daily experience may con- 
\incc us how injudiciously preferment 
would be distributed by popular elec- 
tions. The modesty of genius would 
stand little chance of being distinguish- 
ed by an ignorant multitude. The most 
illiterate, the most impudent, those who 
could most dexterously plav the hypo- 
crite, who could best adapt their preach- 
ing to the fanaticism of the Vulgar, 
would be the only successful candidates 
for public favour. Thus moderation 
and literature would soon be banished, 
and a scene of corruption, confusion, and 
madness, would prevail.” But specious 
as these argument! seem, they have 
hut little force on the mind of the Con- 
gregationalist, who thus reasons: “The 
church being a voluntary society, none 
imposed upon her members by men 
can be related to them as their j^istor 
without their own consent. ' None can 
so well judge what gifts are best suit- 
ed to their spiritual edification as Chris- 
tians themselves. The Scriptures al- 
Icw the election of pastors in ordinary 
cases to adult Christians, and to none 
else, Acts i. 15, 26. Acts vi. 1, 6. Acts 
xiv. 23. Christ requires hi% people to 
try the spirits, which supposeth their 
ability to do so, and their power to 
choose such only as they find most pro- 
per to edify their souls, and to refuse 
others, 1 John iv. 1. The introduction of 
ministers into their office bv patronage, 
of whatever form, hath its origin from 
popery, tends to establish a tyranny 
over men’s conscience, which and whom 
Christ hath made free, and to fill pul- 
pits with wicked raid indolent clergy- 
men. Whoever will attentively examine 
the history of the primitive times, will 
find that all ecclesiastical officers for. 
the first three hundred years were 
el 'X ted by the people.” We must re- 
fer the reader for more on this subject 
to the articles Church, Kpisgopacy, 
and IXDKPKNDKNTS. r 

MTKACLK, in its original sense, is a 
word of the same import with 7 vonder; 
but, ip its usual and more appropriate 
signification, it denotes “an effect con- 
trary to the established constitution and 
course of things, or a sensible deviation 
from the known laws of nature.” 

“That the visible world,” syys Dr. 
Clcig, “is governed by stated general 
rules, or that there is an order of causes 
and effects established in every part of 
the system of nature which fulls under 
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our observation, is a tact which cannot 
be controverted. If the Supreme Being, 
as some have supposed, be the only real 
agent in the universe, we h$vc the 
evidence of experience, that in the par- 
ticular system to which we Delong lie 
acts by stated rules. If he employs in- 
ferior agents to conduct the various 
motions from which the phenomena re- 
sult, we have the same evidence thv f 
he has subjected those agents to certain 
fixed laws, commonly called the laws of 
nature. On either hypothesis, effects 
which are produce^ by the regular 
operation of these laws, or which aie 
conformable to the established course of 
evenfs arc properly called natural; 
and every contradiction to this consti- 
tution of the natural system, and the 
correspondent course of events in it, is 
called a miracle. 

“ If this definition of a miracle be just, 
no event can be deemed miraculous 
merely because it is strange, or even 
to us unaccountable: since it may be 
nothing more than a regular effect of 
some unknown law of nature. In this 
country earthquakes are rare ; and for 
monstrous births, perhaps, no particu- 
lar anil satisfactory account can be 
given : yet an earthquake is as regular 
an effect of the established laws ot na- 
ture as any of those with which we arc 
most intimately acquainted : and, under 
circumstances in which there would 
always be the same kind of production, 
the monster is nature’s genuine issue. 
It is therefore necessary, before we can 
pronounce any effect to be a true mira- 
cle, that the circumstances under which 
it is produced be known, and that the 
common course of nature be in some 
degree understood ; for in all those 
cases in which we are totally ignorant 
of nature, it is impossible to determine 
what is, or what is not, a deviation from 
its course. Miracles, therefore, arc not, 
as some have represented them, appeals 
io our ignorance. They suppose some an- 
tecedent knowledge of the course of na- 
ture, without which no proper judgment 
can be termed concerning them ; though 
with it their reality may bS so apparent 
as to prevent all possibility of a dispute. 

f 'Inus, were a physician to cure a 
blind man of a cataract, by anointing 
his eyes with a “hcmical preparation 
which wc had never before seen, and 
to the nature and ( fleets of which we 
are absolute strangers, the cure would 
undoubtedly be wonderful; but we 
could not pronounce it miraculous , be- 
cause, for any thing known to us, it 
might be the natural effect of the opera- 
tion of the unguent on the eye. But were 
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he to recover his patient merely by they are not qualified to judge. The 
commanding him to see, or by anoint- philosophers of Athens and Home in- 
ing his eyes with spittle, we should with culcated, indeed, many excellent moral 
the qtmost confidence pronounce the precepts and they sometimes ventured 
cure to be a miracle; because we know to expose the absurdities ol the reign- 
perfect V that neither the human voice ing superstitions; but their lectures had 
nor human spittle have, by the establish- no influence upon the multitude; and 
ed constitution of things, any such pow- they had themselves imbibed such erro- 
er over the diseases ot the eye. ncous notions respecting the attributes 

p “If miracles he effects contrary to of the Supreme Being, and the nature 
the established constitution of things, of the human soul, and converted those 
we are certain that they will never be notions into first principles, of which 
performed on trivial occasions. TJie they Would not permit an examination, 
constitution of ^things was established that even among them a thorough re- 
bv the Creator and Governor of the formPation was not to be expected from 
universe, and is undoubtedly ‘the off- the powers of reasoning. It is likewise 
spring of infinite wisdom, pursuing a I] to he observed, that there are many 
plan for the I vest of puqioses. From tmtl is of the utmost importance to man- 
this plan no deviation can he made but kind, which unassisted reason could 
by God himself, or by some powerful never ha\e discovered. Amongst these, 
being acting with his permission. The we may confidently reckon the immor- 
plans devised by wisdom are steady in tality of the soul, the terms upon which 
proportion to their perfection, and the God will save sinners, and the manner 
plans of infinite wisdom must be abso- in which that all perfect Being may be 
Intel v perfect. From this consideration, acceptably worshipped ; about all of 
some men have ventured to conclude wlych philosophers were iu such un- 
that no miracle was ever wrought, or certainty; that, according to Plato, 
can rationally be expected ; but maturer 4 Whatever is set right, and as it should 
reflection must soon satisfy us that all lie, in the present evil state of the world, 
such conclusions are hasty.' can be so only by the particular inter- 

44 Man is unquestionably the principal position of God.’ 
creature in this world, and apparently “ An immediate revelation from hea- 
the only one in it who is capable of being jj ven, therefore, was the only method 
made acquainted with the relation in j by wliiqji infinite wisdom arid perfect 
which he stands to his Creator. We ■ goodness could reform a bewildered and 
cannot, therefore, doubt, but that such I vicious race. But this revelation, at 
of the laws of nature as extend not their (| whatever time we suppose it gi\cn, 
operation beyond the limits*of this earth must have been made directly either to 
were established chiefly, if not solely, some chosen individuals commissioned 
for the good of mankind ; and if, in any j to instruct others, or to every man and 
particular circumstances, that good can woman for whose benefit it was ultimate- 
lie more effectually promoted by an or- j ly intended. Were every person in- 
easional deviation from those laws, such structed in the knowledge of his duty 
a deviation may be reasonably expected, by immediate inspiration, anti were the 
44 We know from history, that almost motives to practise it brought home to 
all mankind were once sunk into the his mind by God himself, human nature 
grossest ignorance of the most impor- would he wholly changed; men would 
tant truths; that they knew not the not be moral agents, nor by conse- 
Being by whom they were created .and qucnce be capable either of reward or 
supported ; that they paid divine adora- of punishment. It remains, therefore, 
tinn to stocks, stories, and the vilest that, if God has been graciously pleased 
reptiles ; and that they were slaves to to enlighten and reform mankind, with- 
thc most Impious, creel, and degrading out destroying that moral nature which 
superstitions. 0 man possesses, he can have clone it only 

“ Fn>m - this depraved state it was by revealing his truth to certain chosen 
surely not unworthy of the Divine instruments, who were the immediate 
Being to rescue his helpless creatures, instructors of their contemporaries, and 
to enlighten their understandings that through them have been the instructors 
they might perceive what is right, and of succeeding ages, 
to present to them motives of sufficient!; “Let us suppose this to have been 
force to engage them in the practice* of i actually the case, and c»* .si.ler how 
it. But the understandings of ignorant 1 those inspired teachers could mmmuni- 
barbarians cannot be enlightened oy .. catc to others every truth wlm h had been 
arguments; because of the force of j| revealed to themselves. They might 
such arguments as regard moral science i| easily, if it were parL of their duty, to 
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deliver a sublime divine system of natu- 
ral and moral science, and establish it 
upon the common basis of experiment 
and demonstration : but what foundation 
coAld they lay for those truths which 
unassisted reason cannot discover, and 
which, when they are revealed, appear 
to have no necessary relation to any 
thing previously known? To a bare 
affirmation that they had been imme- 
diately received from God, no rational 
being could be expected to assent. The 
teachers might be men of known vera- 
city, whose simple assertion would lie 
admitted as sufficient evidence fou any 
fact in conformity with the laws of na- 
ture ; but as every man has the evidence 
of his own consciousness and experience 
tjiat revelations from heaven are devia- 
tions from these laws, an assertion so 
apparently extravagant would be re- 
jected as false, unless Supported by some 
better proof than the mere affirmation 
erf the teacher. In thk> state of things 
we can conceive no evidence sufficient 
to make such doctrines be received as 
the truths of God, but the •powcf of 
working miracles committed to him 
who taught them. This would, indeed, 
be fully adequate to the purpose : for 
if there were nothing in the doctrines 
themselves impious, immoral, or con- 
trary to truths already known, the onlv 
thing which could render the teacher's 
assertion incredible, would be i!s imply- 
ing such an intimate communion with 
God as is contrary to the established 
course of things, by which men are left 
to acquire all their knowledge by the 
exercise of their own faculties. Tet us 
now suppose one of those inspired teach- 
ers to tell his countrymen, that he did not 
desire them, on his ipse duvit, to believe 
that he had any preternatural commu- 
nion with the Deity, but that, for the 
truth of his assertion, he would give 
them the evidence of their own senses; 
and after this declaration, let us suppose 
him immediately fo raise a person 
from the dead in their presence, mere- 
ly by calling upon him to come out of 
his grave. Would not the only possible 
objection to the man’s veracitwbe re- 
moved by this miracle? and his asser- 
tion that lie had received such .and such 
doctrines fmm God be as fully credited 
as if it related to the most common oc- 
currence? Undoubtedly it would; for 
when so much preternatural power was 
visibly communicated to this person, no 
one could have reason to question his 
haring received an equal portion of ‘pre- 
ternatural knowledge. A palpable de- 
viation from the known laws of nature 
in one instance, is a sensible proof that 
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such a deviation is possible in another; 
and in such a case as this, it is the wit- 
ness of God to the truth of a man. 

“Miracles, then, under which we in- 
clude prophecy, are the only direct evi- 
dence which can be given o’f divine in- 
spiration. When a religion, or any re- 
ligious truth, is to be revealed 'fmm 
heaven, they appear to be absolutely 
necessary to enforce its rcceptioi among r 
men ; and this js the only case in which 
we can suppose them necessary, (/*• be- 
lip\e for a moment that they ever have 
berii or will be performed. 

“The history of alftiost every reli- 
gion abounds with relations of prodigies 
and wonders, and of the intercourse of 
men ufith the gods; but we know of no 
religious system, those of the Jews anil 
Christians excepted, which appealed to 
miracles as the sole evidence of its truth 
and divinity. The pretended miracles 
mentioned by Pagan historians and 
poets, are not said to have been public- 
ly wrought to enforce the truth of a new 
religion, contrary to the reigning idola- 
try. Many of them may be clearly 
shown to have been mere natural 
events ; others of them are represented 
as having been performed in secret on 
the most trivial occasions, and in ob- 
scure and fabulous ages long prior to 
the era of the writers by whom they 
are recorded ; and such of them as at 
first view appear to be best attested, 
arc evidently tricks contrived for in- 
terested purposes, to flatter power, or 
to promote the prevailing superstitions. 
For these reasons, as well as on account 
of the immoral character of the divini- 
ties l»v whom they are said to have been 
wrought, they arc altogether unworthy 
of examination, and carry in the very 
nature of them the complctcst proofs 
of falsehood and imposture. 

“Put the miracles recorded of Mo- 
ses and of Christ bear a very different 
character. None of them are repre- 
sented as wrought on trivial occasions. 
The writers who mention them were 
ev (-witnesses of the facts; which they 
affirm to have been performed publicly, 
in attestation of the truth' of* their re- 
spective, systerps. They are, indeed, 
i xorporated with these systems, 
that the miracles cannot be separated 
from the doctrines ; and if the miracles 
be not really performed, the doctrines 
cannot possibly be true. Besides all this, 
they were wrought in svpport of reve- 
lations which opposed all the religious 
systems, superstitions, and prejudices, 
of the age in which they were given ; 
a circumstance which of Itself sets them, 
in point of authority, infinitely above 
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tl\c Pagan prodigies, ns well as the ly- ji is the sole foundation of the evidence of 
mg womlers of the Romish church. |J testimony, as far from being uniform, 
“It is indeed, we believe, universally |j and can fh ere fore never preponderate 
admitted, that the miracles mentioned |! against that experience which admits yf 
in the book of Kxodus, and in the four I no exception.* This boasted and plau- 
i Gospels, knight, to those who saw them !| sible argument lias with equal candour 
^ periornud, be sufficient e\ itience of the j! and acuteness been examined bv Dr 
^ divine inspiration of Moses and of Christ; '| Campbell, in liis Dissertation on Mira- 
but to us it may be thought that thev are || cles, who justly observes, that so far ia 
oo evidence whatever, as we must be- 1 experience from being the sole founda- 
fiere in the miracles themselves, if we ; tion of the evidence ot testimony, that, 
believe in them at all, upon the bare I on the contrary, testimony is the sole 
authority of human testimony. Why 4 it j foundation of by far tin* greater part of 
has been sometimes asked, are not mi-j what Mr. Ilume calls firm andunalter- 
r icles wrought in all ages and coun- : able experience ; and that if, in certain 
tries > If the religion of Christ was to be j! circumstances, we did not give an im- 
of perpetual duration, every generation j plicit faith to testimony, our knowledge 
of men ought to have complete evidence,: (.f events would be confined to those 
of its truth and divinity. ^ _ j which had fallen under the immediate 

“ To the performance of miracles in observation of our own senses, 
every age and in every country, per- “We need not yastv time hc.re in 
haps* the same objections lie, as to the proving that the miracles, as they arc- 
immediate inspiration of every iudi- presented in the writings of tlitf New 
vidual. Were those miracles univer- Testament, were of such a nature, and 
sally received as such, men would be so performed before so many witnesses, 
overwhelmed with the n umber rather j; that , no imposition could possibly be 
than with the force of their authority, j practised oh the senses of those who al- 
as hardly to remain masters of their j| firm that they were present. From 
own conduct ; and in that case the \ery |j o<*erv page of the Gospel this is so evi 
end of all miracles would be defeated by ( j (lent, that the philosophical adversaries 
their frequency. The truth, however, j of the Christian faith never suppose 
seems to be, that miracles so frequently j| the apostles to have been themselves 
repeated would not he received as such, : j deceived, but boldly accuse them of 
and of course would have no authority ; j bearing falfe witness. Hut if this accu- 
because it would be difficult, and in ■■ sation be well founded, their testimony 
many cases impossible, to distinguish ,! itself is as great a miracle as any which 
them from natural events. . If they re- 'j they record of themsehes, or of their 
curred regularly at certain intervals, we : Master. For if they sat down to labri- 
cnuld not prove them to be deviations ! cate their pretended revelation, and to 
from the known laws of nature, because j contrive a series of miracles to which 
we should have the same experience they were unanimously to appeal for its 
for one series of events as for the other; " truth, it is plain, since they proved stie- 
for the regular succession of preterna- ; j cesslul in their daring enterprise, that 
tural effects, as for the established con- ; ; they must have clearly foreseen c\cry 
stitution and course of things. l ) possible circumstance in which tliey 

“Re this, however, as it may, we ■; could be placed, and have prepared 
shall take the liberty to affirm, tliat for 1 consistent answers to e\erv question 
the reality of the Gospel miracles, we " that could be put to them by’thcir most 
have evidence as convincing to the re- I; inveterate and most enlightened ene- 
llecting mind, though not so striking to |l mies ; by the statesman, the lawyer, the 
vulgar apprehension, as those had who |l philosopher, and the priest. That such 
were contemporary with Christ and his ji foreknowledge as this would ha\e. been 
apostles anfl actually saw the mighty! miraculoift*, will not surely be denied; 
works which he performed Mr. Ilume, | since it forms the \ cry attribute which 
indeed, endeavoured to prove, that ‘ no i we find it the most difficult to allow 
testimony is sufficient to establish a ; even to God himself. It is not, however, 
miracle ;* and the reasoning employed j the ovJy miracle which this supposition 
for this purpose is, that ‘ a miracle being j would compel us to swallow. Tne very 
a violation of the laws of nature, which j resolution of the apostles to propagate* 
a firm and unalterable experience has ) the belief of false miracles in support of 
established, the proof against a miracle, such a Religion as that which ;s taught 
from the very nature of the fact, is as in the New Testament, is as gi eat a mi- 
entire as any argument fioin experience racle as human imagination can casily 
• can be: whereas our experience of hu- , 

. man veracity, which (according to him) |l “When tliey formed this design, c\- 
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Ther they must have hoped to succeed, 
or they must have foreseen that they 
should ’tail in their undertaking ; and, in 
either case, they chose evil for its own 
soke. Tlicv could not. if they fore- 
saw that they should fail, look for any 
thins* but that contempt, disgrace, and 
persecution, which were then the inev i- 
table consequences of an unsuccessful 
endeavour to overthrow the established 
religion. Nor could their prospects be 
brighter upon the supposition of their 
success. As they knew themselves to be 
false witnesses, and impious deceivers, 
they could have no hopes bcyor.d the 
grave; and by determining to oppose 
mi the religious sv stems, superstitions, 
and prejudices of the age in which they 
lived, they wilfully exposed theniselve. 
to inevitable misery in the present life, 
to insult and imprisonment, to stripes- 
and death. Nor can it be said that the) 
liiightfnok forward to power and afllu- 
ence, when they should through suf- 
ferings have converted their country- 
men ; for so desirous were they of ob- 
taining nothing but misery ,ns the end of 
their mission, that they made their own 
persecution a test of the truth ot their 
doctrines. They introduced the -Mas- 
ter from whom they pretended to have 
receiv ed these doctrines as telling them, J 
that Mlu-y were sent forth as sheep in 
the midst of wolves: that they should 
be delivered up to councils, and scourg- 
ed in synagogues ; that they should he 
bated of all men for his name’s sake ; 
that the brodier should deliver up the 
brother to death, total the father the 
child ; and that he who took not up his 
cross, and followed after him, was not 
worthy of him.* The very system of 
religion, therefore, which they invented 
and resolved to impose upon mankind, 

\\ as so contrived, that the worldly pros- 
perity of its first preachers, and even 
their exemption from persecution, was 
incompatible with its success. Had 1 
these clear predictions of the Author of j! 
that religion, under whom the apostles 1 
acted only as ministers not been veri- j 
fied, all mankind must have instantly | 
pern ived that their pretence to inspi- 
ration was false, and that Christianity 
was a scandalous and impudent impos- 
ture. All this the apostles could not 
but foresee when they formed their 
plan for deluding the world. Whence 
it follows, that when they resolved to 
support their pretended revelation by 
an appeal to forged miracles, tljey wil- 
lullv , and with their eyes open, exposed 
t hern selves to inevitable misery, whether 
they should succeed or fail in their en- 
prise.; and that they concerted their 
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measures so as not to admit of a possi- 
oility of recompence to themselves, 
either in this life or in that which is to 
come. But if there be a law of nature, 
for the reality of which we ha\'e better 
evidence than we have for others, it is, 
that 4 no man can choose misery for its 
own sake' or make the acquisition of it 
the ultimate end of his pursuit. The 
existence of other laws of nature we 
know by testimony, and our own obser- 
vation (if the regularity of their effects. 
f Tlie existence of this law is made known 
ttf us not only by these means, but also 
by the still clearer add more conclusive 
evidence of our own consciousness, 
i “ Thus, then, do miracles force them- 
I selves upon our assent in every possible 
I view which vve can take of this intc- 
I resting subject. If the testimony of the 
lirst preachers of Christianity weixi 
true, the miracles recorded in the Gos- 
pel were certainly performed, and the 
i doctrines of our religion are derived 
from heaven. On the other hand, if 
that testimony were false, either God 
must have miraculously effaced from 
the minds of those by whom it was 
given, all the associations formed be- 
tween their sensible ideas and the words 
of language, or he must have endowed 
| those men with the gift of prescience, 
and have impelled them to fabricate a 
pretended revelation for the purpose of 
deceiving the world, and involving theni- 
sclves in certain and foreseen destruc- 
tion. 

“'Hie power necessary to perform 
the one series of these miracles may, 
for any thing known to u$,*be as great 
as that which would be requisite for the 
performance of the other; and, con- 
sidered merely as exertions of preter- 
natural power, they may seem to ba- 
lance each other, and to hold the mind 
in a state of suspense ; but when vve 
take into consideration the different 
purposes for which these opposite and 
contending miracles were wroifght, the 
balance is instantly destroyed. 1 he mi- 
racles recorded in the Gospels, if real, 
were wrought in support of a revelation 
which, in the opinion of all*- by whom it 
is received, Jias brought to light many 
important truths which could not other- 
wise have been made known to men; 
and which, by the confession of its ad- 
versaries, contains the purest moral pre- 
cepts by which tlu conduct of mankind 
was ever directed. 'The opposite series 
of miracles, if real, was performed to 
enable, and even to compel, a company 
of Jews, of the lowest rank and or the 
narrowest education, to fabricate, with 
the view of inevitable destruction to 
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themselves, a consistent scheme of ; d ridge's I. ret. lee. 101 and 1"5 ; I j! an Fa 
falsehood, and In an appeal to forgtd.j V uw of Dnstical Writers, , letter 3, 4, 
miracles to impose it upon the world as ■! 7 ; Hurrion on the S/iirit , p. 299, & c. 
a revelation from heaven. The object's MIKTI I, joy, gaietv. merriment. ^ is 
of thiVfnrmer mivacles is worthy of a distinguished from rheertlilncss thus: 
(rod os infinite wisdom, goodness, and :! Mirth is considered as an act; cheer- 
power; the object of the latter is abso- fulness an habit of the mind. Mirth 
Intel v inconsistent with wisdom and j is short and transient; cheerjuhusn 
i;oodncss, which are demonstrable at- ; fixed and permanent. “Those are of- 
, tributes of. that Being bv whom i alone '[ ten raised into the greatest transports 
miracles c.m be performed. Whence !! of mirth who are subject to the greatest 
it follows, that the supposition of the |! depressions of melancholy ; on the con- 
apostles bearing false testimony to die - trarv, cheerfulness, though it does not 
miracles of their Master, implies a se- 1 give such an exquisite gladness, pre- 
ries of dc\ iations from the laws of na- vent* us from falling into any depths of 
tun* infinitely less probable in them- sorrow. Mirth is like a flash ot light- 
selves than those miracles: aiu^ there- ning, that" breaks through a gloom of 
fore, l)v Mr. Hume’s maxim, we niusf clouds, and glitters for a moment; 
ii'vef^arily reject the supj)osition of cheerfulness keeps up a kind of da\- 
f.iNehood in the testimony, and admit light in the mind, and fills it with'a 
the reality of the' miracles! So true it is,' steady and porpejual serenity.” Mirth 
that for the reality of the Gospel mira- is sinful, 1. When men rejoice in that 
cles we have evidence as com iucing to which is e\il. 2. When unreasonable, 
the reflecting mind as those, had who 3. When tending to commit sin. 4. 
were contemporary with Christ and his When a hindrance to dutv. 5. W hen 
apostle-*, and were, actual witnesses to it is blasphemous and profane, 
tiieir mighty works.” MISANTI IKOPI^lfc nc t 

'Hie power of working miracles is hater of mankind; one that alinnduns 
supposed by some to have been conti- society from a principle of discontent, 
lined no longer than the apostles’ days. 'Che consideration of the depravitv of 
Oile rs think that it was continued long , human nature is ccrtainlv enough to 
after. It seems preltv clear, however, ;| raise emotions of sorrow in the breast 
that miracles universally ceased before || of every man of the least sensibilitv ; 
C*hr\ sostoni’s time. As for what Au- ,! yet it is pur duty to bear with the follies 
gnstine savs of those wrought at the |; of mankind ; to exercise a degree of 
tombs of the martyrs, and some other | candour consistent with ti nth ; to lessen, 
places, in li is time, the evidence is not -i if possible, by our exertions, the sum ».f 
.d\\a\s so convincing as might be de- l| moral and natural evil; and bv eon- 
sued in facts of importance. The con- |i necting ourselves with society, to add 
i ro\ i *rsy •concerning the time when mi- i at least something to the general in- 
ranilous powers ceased vvi is carried on i| terests of mankind. The misanthropist, 
by I)r. Middleton, in his Free Enquiry therefore, is an ungenerous and dis^ 
into the Miraculous Powers, &c. by j; honourable character. Disgusted with 
Mr. Yate, Mr. Toll, and others, who \ life, he seeks a retreat from it: like a 
suppose that miracles ceased with the ; coward, lie flees from the scene of ac- 
apostles. ^ On the contrary side appear- 1 tion, while he increases his own misery 
ed Dr. Stebbing, I)r. Chapman, Mr.! by his natural* discontent, and leaves 
Parla r, Mr. lh ooke, and others. others to do what they can for them- 

APto the miracles of the Romish selves, 
church, it is evident, as Doddiidgc ob- The following is his character more 
Serves, that many of them were ridicu- ! at lai*ge. 

Ions tales, according to their own his- I “He is a man,” sajs Saurin, “who 
tori.ms; others were performed with- | avoids «ocietv only to tree himself from 
out any credible witnesses, or in circum- | the trouble cf being useful to it. lie is 
stances where the performer had the J a man, who considers his neighbours 
greatest opportunity c.f juggling; audit only cm the side of their defects not 
is particularly remarkable, that they knowing the art of combining their v ir- 
vvere hardly ever wrought where they tucs with their vices, and of rendering 
seem most necessary, i. e. in countries the imperfections of other people tole- 
vvherc those doctrines arc renounced* ruble bv reflecting on his own. lie is a 
which that church esteems of the high- man more employed in fliu'.ng our and 
est importance. See Fleetwood, Clara - inflicting punishments on the guilty than 
/irde, Cony heart * , Campbell, Lardner , in devising means to reform them. He 
Farmer, Adams, and lleston, on Mira- is a man, who talks of nothing but ba- 
cks, article Miracle, F.nc. Brit. Dod- nishing and executing, and who, because 
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he thinks his talents arc not sufficiently l| renders a person an object of com pas- 
valued and employed 'by his tellow-citi- | sion. 

zens, or rather because they know his MISCHNA, or Miwa (from njS7, 
fogies, and do not choose to be subject itrnivit,) a part of the Jewish Talmud, 
to his caprice, talks ot (prltinp; cities, The Mischna contains the tw!l ; and 
towns, and societies, and of living in the Gcmara, which is the second part 
tkns or deserts.” of the Talmud, contains the couimeiitn- 

MISER, a term formerly used in re- lies: so that the Gcmara is, as it were, 
fcrence to a person in wretchedness or a gossan on the Mischna. 
calamity; but now denotes a parsimo- The Mitchna consists of various tin-* 
nious pel son, or one who is covetous to ditions of the Jifws, and of explanations 
extremity ; who denies himself even the j of several passages of Scripture : these 
comforts* of life to accumulate wealth, i mujitions serving 1 as an explication of 
Avarice, s iys Saurin, may he considered | the written law, and svpplement to it, 
in two d liferent punts of light. It? may are said to have been delivered to Mo- 
be considered in those men, or rather ses during the time of his abode on the 
those public blood-suckers, or, as the Mount/*, which he afterwards comnmni- 
officers of the Roman emperor Vespa- cated to Aaron, Elcazar, and his ser- 
sian were called, those sponges of socie- vant Joshua. By these they were trans- 
tv, who, infatuated with this passion, seek milted to the seventy elders ; by them 
after riel ics as the supreme good, deter- to the prophets, who communicated 
mine to acquire it by any methods, and them to the men of the great sanlie- 
c.onsider the ways that lead to wealth, drim, from whom the wke men of Je- 
legal or illegal, as the only road for rusalem and Babylon received them, 
them to trawl. According to Pridcaux’s a« count, they 

Avarice, however, must be cryisi- ! passed from Jeremiak to Baruch, from 
dcred in a second point of light. It not i. him to Ezra, and from Ezra to the men 
only consists in committing bold crimes, | of the great s\ nagoguc, the last of whom 
but in entertaining mean ideas and prac- ! was Simon the Just, who delivered 
rising low methods, incompatible with [ tlieni to Antigonus of Socho . and from 
such magnanimity as our condition | him they came down in regular mic- 
ought to inspire. It consists not only in ] cession to Simeon, who took our Saviour 
omitting to serve God, but in trying to 'jin his arms ; to Gamaliel, at whose fu;: 
associate the service of God jvith that Paul was educated ; and l.Lst of ah, to 
of mammon. Rabbi Judah the Holy, who t ommiP'sl 

How many forms doth avarice take them to writing in the Mischna. Bet 
to disguise itself from the man who is Or. Pridcaux, rejecting the Jewish Ih - 
guilt) of it, and who will be drenched tion, observes, that alter tlu death <T 
in the mult of it till the day he dies! Simon the Just, about ‘J99 \eiys bef«..e 
Sometimes it is / irudence which re- Christ, the Misclmical doctors .j*. m-, 
quires him to nrovidcAnot only for his who by their comments and condws'nv, 
present wants, lmt for such as he may added to the number of those tradition • 
have in future. Sometimes it is dainty which had been received and allowed 
which requires him not to gixe society by Ezra and the rnen of the great svn.i- 
ex'tonples of prodigality and parade, gogue; so that towards the middle ».f 
Sometimes it is parental love obliging the second century alter Christ, under 
him to save something for his children, the empire of Antoninus Pius, it was 
Sometimes it is arm inspect io?i t which found necessary to commit these ^adi- 
1 eq rnres him not to supply people who lions to writing; more e^pecianv as 
in ike .in ill use of wliattliey get. Some- their country had considerably suffered 
times it is necessity, which obliges him |! under Adrian, and many of their schools 
to repel mtiliee by artifice. Sometimes I! had been dissolv. d, and their learned 
it is cojy.cirnce , which convinces him, j; men cut off; and therefore *the usual 
good f uu/iy that he bai h already exceed- j| method of preserving their .traditions 
ed in compassion and alms-giving, and I luul tailed. Rabbi Judah on this 'wca- 
doiie too much. Sometimes it is equity , ! sion being rector ot the school of Tibi - 
for justice requires that every one ! Has, and president of the sanhedrim in 
should enjoy the frtiit of his own la- j that place, undertook the. work, and 
hours, and those of his ancestors. Such,! compiled it in six book-., each consisting 
fdas ! arc the awful prcti xls and subter- of several tracts, which altogether make 
m.^es of the miser. Hour id a >Sn\ \‘ol. v. j'up the number of sixty-tluve. /■‘rid. 
f* r. Y2. See Avahick, C'ovt. j oi;s- Connex. vol. ii. p. 468, &c. ed. 9. This 
« 5 S. I 1 learned author computes, that the 

MISERY, such a 'state of wretch- !' Mischna was composed about the 150th 
vdness unhappiness, or calamity,' as 1 ; year of our Lora; but Dr. Lightfoot 
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says that the Rabbi Judah compiled the || falsehood which is so made to incorpn* 
Mischna about the year of Christ 190, m | rate with a certain ucantity of tiuth y 
the latter end of the reign of Commo- j that the most skilful moral chemist 
dus; or, as some compute, in the year of , cannot analyze or separate them ! for a 
Christ <20. l)r. Lardncr is of opinion i good vmrejiresmter knows that a sue- 
that thV work could not have been 'j cessful lie must have a certain infusion 
finished nefore the year 190, or later. !; of truth, or it will not eo down. And 
Collection of Jewish and Heathen Tea- j this amalgamation is tiie test of his 
U monies, vot. i. p. ITS. Thus the book \ skill ; as too much truth would defeat 
called the Miscnna was formed ; a book ij the end of his mischief, and loo little 
-which the Jews have ^generally re- I would destroy the belief of the hearer 
ccived with the greatest veneration. ; | All that’ indefinable ambiguity and equi- 
Thc original has been published with ^ >j vocation ; all that prudent deceit, which 
Latin translation by Surcnliusius, wTth :| is ititlier implied than expressed ; those 
notei of his own* and others from the : j more ilelicate artifices ot the school of 
learned Muimonkles, &c. in six vols. fol. | Lovala and of Chesterfield, which al- 
Amster. A. D. Ifi 98— -1703. See Tal- j low us, when we dare not deny a truth, 
mod. It is written in a much fairer J yet* so to disguise and discolour it, that 
style, and is not near so full of dreams i the truth we relate shall not resemble 
and visions as the Goman. j| the truth we heard ; these, and all the 

MISREPRESENTATION, the act i thousand shades of simulation and dis- 
of wilfully representing a thing other- |j simulation, will be rai\ fully guarded 
wise than it is. “This, as an elegant !| against in the conversatii ti of vigilant 
writer observes, “is one of the greatest Christians.” — Miss //. More on Kduc . 
mischiefs of conversation. Self-love is i vol. ii. p. 91. 

continually at work to give to all we snv ;l MISSAL, the Romish mass-book, 
a bias in our own favour. How often in , : j continuing the several masses to be sab l 
society, otherwise respectable, are we .1 on particular da\ s. It is derived from 
painerl with narrations in which preju- !| the Latin word ////*•«/, which in the an- 
dice warps, and self-love blinds • — Hovv|. cicnt Cliristian church signified every 
often do we see that withholding part of ii part of divine service, 
a truth answers the worst ends of a !! MISSION, a power or commission 
falsehood 1 I low often regret the unfair |! to preach the Gospel. Thus Jesus 
turn given to a cause, by placing a senti- fi Christ gave his disciples their mission, 
menl in one point of view, which the j, when he sifld, “ go ye into all the world, 
speaker hud u ed in another! the letter [■ and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
of truth preserved, where its spirit is ij ture. Sec next article, 
violated* a superstitious exactness scru- j| MISSION, an establishment of pro- 
pitiously maintained in the under parts j| pie zealous for the glory of Cod and llu 
of a detail, in order to impress such ail i salvation of souls, who go and pi each 
idea of integrity as shall gain credit f< the Gospel in remote countries, and 
the misnrfirescntcr , while he is design- , among infidels. No man possessed of 
edlv mistaking the leading principle ! jj the least degree of feeling or compas- 
I low may we ohsen e a new character |! sion for the human race can dcn\ the 
given to a fact hv a different look, tone, j: necessity and utility of Christian mis- 
or emphasis, which alters it as much as : sions. Whoever considers that the ma- 
words could have done! the false im- | jorpartof the world is enveloped in the 
pression of n sermon conveyed, when j grossest darkness, bound with the chain* 
we do not like the preacher, or when j of savage barbarity, and immersi d in 
throu'.'h him we wisli to make religion ■ the awful chaos of brutal ignornae, 
it.»elt ridiculous' the rare to avoid lite- ! must, if he be not destitute of every 
rul untruths, while the mischief is bet- j principle of religion and humanity, con- 
ler effected \ty the uniair quotation of a ■! cur with # Jie design and applaud the 
ussage divested of its context! the '! principles of those who engage in so he- 
bringiiigtf ether detached portion:- of a i nevolent a woik. V\'e shall not, how- 
subjec.t, and making th >e parts ludi- ever, in this place, enter into a defence 
emus, when connected, Jiicli were se- of missions, but shall present tlie reader 
lions In their distinct position! the in with a short view of those that have 
sidious use made of a sentiment by re- been established. 

presenting it as the of union of him who In the sixteenth century, the U f v/A/i 
hud only brought it forward in ortleMo <| church particularly exerted her 
expose if the relating opinions which ji the propagation of their religion. The 
laid merely been put hypothetically, as ! Portuguese and Spaniards pretend to 
if they were the avowed principles of j have done mighty exploits in the spivid 
*lii;n wc would discredit 1 that subtle of the Christian' faith in Asia, Africa, 
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and America; tyit, when we consider empire of China itself, and numbered 
the superstitions.they imposed on some, millions among their converts. They 
and the dreadful cruelties they inflicted dared affront tnc dangers of the tyran- 
on others, it more than counterbalances meal government of Japan. In India 
any good that was done. For a time, they assumed the garb and austerities 
the liominicans, Franciscans, and other of "the Brahmins, &nd boaster on the 
religious orders, were very zealous in coasts of Malabar of a thousand con- 
the conversion of the heathen ; but the i| verts baptized in one year by a single 
Jesuits outdid them all in their attempts 1 missionary. Their sufferings ’ however, 
in the conversion of African, Asian, and were very great, and in China and Ja-^ 
American infidels. Xavier spread some • pail they were exposed to the most* 
hints of the Romish religion through the dreadful persecutions, and many thou* 
Portuguese settlements in the Fast In- sairjls were cut off, with, at last, a final 
dies, through most of the Indian conti- ! expulsion from the empires. In Africa 
nent, and of Ceylon. In 15-19 he (tailed ! the Capuchins were emiefly employed, 
to Japan, and laid the foundation of though it does not appear that they 
a church there, which at one time Iliad apy considerable success. And iii 
was said to have consisted of about j America their laborious exertions hav c 
600,000 Christians. After him, others j had but little influence, we fear to pit) 
penetrated into Chinn, and founded a mote the real conversion of the natives 
church which continued about 170 years. !| to the truth. 

About 1580, others penetrated into Chili || In the year 1621, the Dutch opened 
ami Peru, in South America, and con- ' a church in the citv of Batavia, and 
verted the natives. Others bestirred from hence ministers were sent to Am- 
themselves to convert the Greeks, Nes- | boyua. At Leaden, ministers and assis- 
torians, Monophysites, Abyssinian^ the tants were educated for the purpose of 
Egyptian Copts.’ “Jt is, however/* as missions under the famous \Y aliens, ana 
one observes, *■ a matter of doubt whe- sent into the East, where thousands em- 
ther the disciples of a Xavier, or the con- braced the Christian religion at Foi^ 
verts of a Loyola and Dominic, with mosa, Columba, Java, Malabar, ike. and 
their partisans of -the Romish church, though the work declined in some 
should be admitted among the number places, yet there are still churches m 
of Christians, or their labours be thought Cevlon, Sumatra, Ambovna, &c. 
to have contributed to the promotion or About 1705, Frederick IV. of l)cn- 
to the hindrance of the religion of mark, applied to the university of Halle, 
Christ. Certain it is, that the methods in Germany, for missionaries to preach 
these men pursued tended much more the Gospel* on the coast of Malabar, in 
to make disciples to themselves and : the Fast Italics; and Messrs, '/ieguibalg 
the pout ills of Rome, than to form the j and Plutsche were the first employed 
mind to the reception of evangelical j on this important mission! to them 
truth.** With ardent zeal, however, and ;• others were soon added, who laboured 
unwearied industry, these apostles In- ;i with considerable success. It is said 
inured in this work. In 1622 vve find that upwards of 18,000 Gcntoos have 
the pope established a congregation of -I been brought to the profession of Chriv- 
cardmals, de firofiagumla Jidc, and en- j tianity. 

(lowed it with ample revenues, and A great work has been carried cm 
every thing which could forward the ' among the Indian nations in North 
missions was liberally supplied, in 1627, hurnca. One of the first and most 
also, Urban add. d the college for the 'eminent instruments in this work was 
f-rufiagation rf t** faith; in which mis- , the excellent Mr. Elliott, commonly 
sionaries wen- taught the languages of _ died the Indian apostle, who, from 
the countries to which they were to beijtue time of his going to New England, 
sent. France copied the 'example of' in 1631, to his death, in 1690, devoted 
Rome, and tunned an establishment for 1 - himself to tips great work by his lips 
the same, purposes. The Jesuits claim- s aim pen, translating the Bible and other 
ed the first rank, as due to the ir zeal, | books into the no tic dialect. Some years 
learning, and devotedness to the holy j after this, Thomas Maliew, esq. gover- 
sec. The Dominicans, Franciscans, and i| nor ami patentee of the islands of Mar- 
others. disputed the palm with them.ji tlia’s Vineyard, and come neighbouring 
The new world and the Asiatic regions : i islands, greatly exerted himself in tlie 
were the chief field of their labours :| attehipt to convert the Indians in that 
They penetrated, into the uncultivated j, part of America. His son John gather- 
recesses of America. They visited the 'i td and founded an Indian church, which, 
entried regions of Siam, Tonquiii, and ' after his death, not being able to pay a 
Cochin China. They entered the vast J minister, the old gentleman himself, at 
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seventy years of age, became their in- among the Baptists, called, “ The Pai 
structor for more than twenty years, titular Baptist Society for propagating 
and his grandson and great grandson the Gospel among the Heathen ?! uii- 
both succeeded him in the same work, dcr the auspices of which missionaries 
Mr. IABrainard was also a truly pious were sent to India, and favourable ?ic- 
aud stressful missionary among the counts of their success have been re- 
Susqtichaiujuh and Delaware Indians, reived. We leam, with pleasure, that 
Hi journal contains instances of very through their indefatigable industry, the 
extraordinary conversions. j New Testament, and part of the Bible 

But the Moravians have exceeded j have been translated and printed in the 
• all in their missionary exertions. They ' Bengalee ; and that parts of the Scrip- 
have various missions: and, by their' tures have been translated into ten of 
persevering zeal, it is said, upwards pf the languages spoken in the East See 
23,000 of the most destitute of mankind, Periodical Accounts of this society, 
in different regions of the earth, have In the year 1795, The ljovtdon Mis - 
been brought to the knowledge of the si on ary Society was formed. — This is 
truth. Vast numbers in the Danish not confined to one body of people, but 
islands of St. Thomas, St. Jau, ahd St. consists of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Croix, and the English islands of .la- Seceders, Methodists, and Indepeu- 
nunca, Antigua, Nevis, Barbadoes, St. !l dents, who hold an annual meeting in 
Kitts, and Tobago, have by then* minis- j London in May. As the state of this so- 
try been called to worship God in spirit s ciety is before the public, it would lx* 
and in truth. In the inhospitable dimes 'j unnecessary here to enlarge ; suffice it 
of Greenland and Labrador they have to say, that it is now on the most pei*- 
met with wonderful success, alter on- mail cut and respectable footing. “It 
dergoing the most astonishing dangers lias assumed consistency and order; it 
and difficulties. The Arrowack Indians, confbines .integrity of character, forti- 
and tlie negroes of Surinam and Ber- tilde of mind, and fixedness of rcsolu- 
bice, have been collected into bodies of tion, with a continued progression of ef- 
faithful people by them. Canada and \ fort tor the exalted purpose of present - 
thc United States of North America, ing the doctrines of the blessed Gospel 
have, by their instrumentality, afforded ,'j to the acceptance of tlie perishing lu a- 
huppy evidences of the power of the;; then, and of exhibiting an uncorrupt 
Gospel. Even tliose esteemed the last! example of their tendencies and edicts 
of human beings, for brutishness and in their dftn characters and conduct.” 
ignorance, the Hottentots, have been, Besides the above-mentioned societies, 
formed into their societies; and up- ji others hav e been formed of less note. In 
wards of seven hundred air® said to be ! 1699, a society was instituted in England 
worshipping God at llivian’s Cloof, ■ for promoting Christian Knowledge. In 
near tlie "Cape of Good Hope. We | 1701, another was formed foi* the pro- 
might also mention their efforts to illu- \ pagation of the Gospel in foreign parts, 
mine tlie .distant East, the coast of i In Scotland, about the year 1700, a so- 
Coromandel, and tli Nicobar islands; , ciety Was instituted for the Propagation 
their attempts to penetrate into Abys- of Christian Knowledge. Recently, some 
sinia, to carry the Gospel to Persia and elergvmen of the established church 
Egypt, and to ascend the mountains of have formed one among theniselve 
Caucasus. In fact, where shall we find ! Societies for spreading the Gospel also 
the men who have .laboured as these have been instituted in various other 
have? Their invincible patience, their, places. From the whole, it seems e\i- 
wlTi-i eguluted zeal, their self-denial,! dent that the light and knowledge of the 
their constant prudence, deserve the , glorious Gospel will be more diffuset 
meed of highest approbation. Nor are ij than ever throughout the earth. Anc 
they wearied in so honourable a scr- !■ who is there that lias any concern for 
vice; for they have numerous mission- j the souls of men, any love for truth and 
arics still employed in different parts of 5 ! religion, but what 11111 st rejoice at tlie 
the world. Sec Moravians. 11 formation, number, and success of tl ■ 

Good has been also done by the IVes- institutions, which have not the mere 
leyan Methodists , who are certainly not \ temporal concerns of men, but their 
the least in missionary work. They have j everlasting welfare as their object ? Mv 
several missionaries in the British do- heart overflows with joy, and mine eyes 
minions in America and in the West with tears, when 1 consider the happy 
Indies. They have some thousands of and extensive effects which are likely 
members in their societies m tliose to take place. The untutored mind will 
parts. See Methodists. ! receive the peaceful principles of reli- 

I 11 1791, a society was instituted gion and virtue ; the savage barbarian 
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Drill rejoice in the copious blessings, and freedom ot the human will ; ami intro- 
feel the benign effects of civilization ; duced a new kind of hypothesis to re- 
thc ignorant idolater will be directed to move the difficulties attending the doc- 
i offer up his prayers and praises to the trines of predestination and liberty, and 
true God, .and learn the way of sale a- to reconcile the jarring omnionstfiof Au- 
tion through Jesus Christ. The liabita- 1 | gustines, Thomists, Semi-Filag v ans, and 
tions of cruelty will become the abodes j, other contentious di vines, lie affirmed 
of peace and si curitv, while ignorance -j that the decree of predestination to etcr* 
ami superstition shall give wav to the nal glory was founded uj>nn a previous 
celestial blessings of intelligence, puriu , | knowledge and consideration of the 
and joy. Happy men, who are em- . merits of the el/xt; that the grace, from 
ployed* as instruments in this cause:! whose operation these merits arc de- 
whn forego j our personal comlovts, re- i rjvedv is not efficacious by its own intrin- 
liiujuiah your native count!*}, and vwlun- j sic. power only, but also" by the consent 
tardy devote yourselves to the mofct no- [ of our own will, and because it is advni- 
!)lc and honourable of services ! lVaeo { nistered in those circumstances in which 
and prosperity he with you 1 Miller" » 1 the Dqitv, b\ that branch of his know- 
Histori/ of the Hro/idiration of Cln'ist ; 1 ledge which is called sewn tin media, 
Kerim tt’s ditto ; (1 lilies' s Hint or: cal Col- . foresees that it will be efficacious. The 
lection; Carr fa Em/uiry rmflcctiuff ; kind of prescience, denommatf d in the 
Missions ; I.osl fair* History of the Mo- schools uncut m media , is that foreknow- 
ravian Missions ; C r ru:i f r 9 > *' lltstora rf\ ledge of future contingents that arises 
Greenland ; Hume's Letters on ft Its- j! from an acquaintance with the n iture 
sions; Hermann and lie forts of the I.on- !j and faculties of rational beings, of the 
don AI issiotwrv ft. deft/. !, circumstances in which they shall he 

MODER ATlON, tlu* state of keep-jj placed, of the objects that shall be pil- 
ing a (hit* mean between rxtreities : ;i seated to them, and of the influence 
calmness, temperance, nr equanimity, i! which their circumstances and objects 
It is somethin ■* used with ri ference t* > .j must have on their actions, 
our opinions, Horn. xii. 3. but m general j| MONAKCHIANS, the same as the 
it respects our c» irluct in that state : Patrip issians : which see. 
which comes under the description of j: MONASTERY, a convent or house 

ease or prosperity ; end ought to take 1 ! built for the reception of religious; 
place in <>ur wishes, pursuits, expccta- : whether it be abbey, priory, nunnery, 
tions, pleasures, and passions. See /'/.*. J or the like. 

Hall on Mod* ration % scr. l r >; /'lair's , Monastery is only proper! v applied to 
Sermons, vol. iii. s-r. 1 J ; 7 b/dadifs \ the houses of monks, mendicant friars, 

Works, vol. iii. ser. 10. j and nuns : Uie rest are more prop* rlv 

MODESTY is sometimes used to de- 1 c died religious houses. For the. origin 
. note humility, and sometimes to ex- f of monasteries* see Mon a. tic, and 
press chastity. The Greek word K >"i. »■ Monk. 

modesties, signifies neat or clean. Mo - 1 The houses belonging to the several 
destv, therefore, consist in pnritv of I religious orders which obtained in En?- 
Kentfment and manners, inclining us to I land and Wales, were cathedral.-., cvl- 
abhor the lea-t appearance of vice and ■ leges, abbeys, priories prereptories, 
indecency, and to tear doing any thing 1 com man.lries, hospitals, friaries, her- 
which will incur censure. An excess of 1 : mitages, chantries, and free chapels. — 
modestv may be c iPed bashfuhiess, and 1’hese were under the direct. on and 
the want of it impertinence. *I'here is a . management of various officers. The 
false or vicious modesty, which infill- ,, 1 issuin'. ion of houses ot this kind began 
cures a man to do any thing th it is iU or il i > early as the year 131-?, when the* 
indiscreet ; such as, through l„ar of of- Templars were suppressed; and in 1333, 
fending his companion-, he r,pns into 'j their lands, churches, advovsons, and 
their follies or excesses ; or it is a false j; liberties here in England, were given, 
modesty which restrains a man from j. hi )7 Kdw. IE* stat. 3, to the prior and 
doing wh.it is good c»i laudable; such jj brethren of the hospital of St. John of 
as being ashamed to speak of religion, ! Jmisalem. In tl.e years 1390, 1437, 
sind to bp seen in the exercises of piety Jj 1443, 1 159. 1497, 1505, 3508, and 1515, 
and devotion. ’ several othci houses were dissolved, 

■ MOIjINISTS, a sect in the Romish i' and their revenues settled on different 
dmrch who follow the doctrine and sen- colleges in Oxford ind Cambridge, 
tnnents of the Jesuit Molina, relating to i, Soon after the last period, cardinal 
suffa v nt and efficacious grace. He j; W’olscy, by licence of the king and 
t night that the ''peralions of divine ji pope, obtained u dissolution of above 
g.iue were entirely consistent with the thirty rUigious houses fertile founding 
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and endowing his colleges at Oxford 1 
and Ipswich. About the Mime' time il 
hull was granted hv the same pope to' 
cardinal VVolsev to suppress monastr-, 
ries, whtni: there' were not abort* six 
monks, t\ the* value of eight thousand 
due, its a Tear, tor endowing Windsor 
and King’s College in C'aiTiin idge ; and 
t vo other bulls were gi.mted to r.mli- 
nabs Welsi y and Camps, ais, where then; 
were less than twelve monks am! to an- , 
nex them to the greater* monasteries ; 
and another hull to the same catriinalg 
to inquire about abbiys to be suppress- ' 
f d in order to be made r.uhedr.d'.. Al- 
i-ough nothin.", appears to bare been* 
done in t oiiHfqiK nee (»i llvt-e bnlr^ i'nc 
in* live which liuliu 1 d Weiss, c and many 
n’.he.’s to -oppress these houses was the 
•‘esii e »>f pvt. moling lemn'ng ; a -d arch * 
Li 1 hop (hammer engaged in it with a 
vk v of earn ’ng on 1 lie 7 *oj 0 nnation. 
There were other causes that concur-! 
led to bring on their ruin: mem of the 
n li.pMis were loose and v:ci«»ir>: the 
monks were generally thought o» he in 
tliur In ails alba hut to the ]>•].* \ su- 
ptiin.cy; tlscic iv\ cnys weir not em- 
pl-yed ,u cording to tip* inn i;l of the 
doners; many clients in imam s, feigned 
miiarles, and cmmUnfcil n iio, lral 
been disco*. nvd, which brought the 
monks into disgrace ; Me* «»!»: ei*vairt 
trial’s had opposed the king's divorce 
from queen Catharine.; and tlu^e rir- 
enmsunces operated, in concurrence 
with the king'-. want of a supply mid the 
people's desire to save their to 

!■ i .vaid a im*t on m p uTumi nt, that, m 
« i hr to su[qv*n flu iwm.’s st de, ■r ,, l ■ 
.supply Vs \> ...it-, ali i!ie rc iu,ii-Ms hi.iu.t s , 
might h. ^ on*- n*ed upon th<* tp»wn, 
v> 1 v i* ! i \v«.i*e i u >t abb* to -.pnul phiae 1 
-*'j« > i. *a \e.*r; and an a<’l wa- p'^^-d Mr 
that ]>uv[p*m', '17 1 fen. VIII. i*. i\\. By ! 
tins ,e t about three hnnd>\ d and t ightx , 
house.'* were dissolved, and a i^venue of 
.io/ or V\u<,o/. a u*a» c ■ .m* lo the 
1 1 o\. a ; in * uti*., ahoul loo/.o*./. i*a plate 
.on' :* we]s. 'flic suppn ssi mi •,!’ these: 
ip-as< , occasioned discmiuut, and at 
h u. ,l!i ;m ep*en rebelhe.u: when lids 
o .*s ajqp .sed^the king re-oh i it to sop- ' 
press the rest «»f tl\e monasteries, ami ■ 
;ip]>ointed a new \ isita.iou, which cans-, 
mi the !p*e iter abbey s lobe SU) rendered 
up.ice: and it was en.uted by dl Henry 
\ III. c. 3d, that 'll! monasteries which 
have been sun-ende.rcd since the 4th of 
February, in the twenty -sev rnlh year 
of bis majesty’s rei n, an ! which here-’ 
after shall he sum-ub-red, shall be . 
vi •'ted jo the king. The knights of Si. ( 
John of Jr* usrdom wi*iv also sun pressed 
h\ t lie :12d I Ienry \ r Jll. e. V 1. The sup- , 


| pres'.ion of these greater houses hy these 
I two icts produced a revenue to the king 
; of above 100,000/. a year, besides a large 
I mitii in plate and jewels,’ The last act 
i of diwtlutinu in this king’s 7X apt w\.s flic 
j act of AT Hen. \ HI. c. 4, tor dissolving 
|colh*ges, free chapels, chantries, &r. 
' w 1 d.ob act v.';.s farther enforeul hv 1 
j I -dw. \ 1. c„ 14. By this act w*, \\ ip- 
(juissed 00 ee.iVges, 110 hospit d-,, ,. v .d 

• ,‘,dri ( hunt ries and im* ch q.els. I hr* 

| number of house s and places suppressed 
i bum first to hM, so far as any ruinda- 
1 ti"us a))pcar to )ia\e been made, .seems 
•tub us follows: 

! 

■Oi lesser m mi -i si d ie**, of which 
:• wu h.i\o the i.duatKMi, - -■ 3^4* 

' Of jpa ;Ue»* mori.'iM^ ■ ie , - - lt(f> 

1 Belonging to the husj/t.diers, - -is 
,f i »llegcs, - ?#0 

I HoMiitak, - - f - - no 

| (Chantries and irte chapels, - !?dr+ 

1 C't.ll, \)b'Z 

Hesirff's the«tVi.irs* hmec^, and tlm.se ’-op- 
pressed by Wolscx, and many sur.li 
images of wdiicli we have no parUcuho 
account. 

The suivi total c.f the cle:ir yearly iv- 
’.cmu'of tin* seu'ial h»'u v cs at liie time 
cjt their dissolniiori. of wlrrli wc have 
any accounj, seems to be as follows: 

Of the event irionaslc- 
! lies, - - /. 103, 01*) i: ; 

( )1 ill tin we of the ie'ser 

• inen.is^eiies e.f whlcu 

we lia\ c the v iilu..tien, :?0."*02 1 10 
1 Knight' hespilnbeis, 
ho house in l.nn- 

d'.m - - - . - H if 

i \\ e lue e the vnluath'n 
l of only -■'< of tin \r 

j homes in tlie count rv, ?t» 9 5 

I Friarji’ houses of which 
| we ha\ e the vahia'J.e’i, 7‘it * 0 

j Tot d, /. 1 10 7' p; 2 

! If projit r :d!ownmc«''- : !e forthe 

j h’s^er "'*>v ftasiciiis :mU h- use- not iu- 
! eluded iii this eMinuit.*. *nd lor the idaty, 
j ike. which came «ut*i the hands uf the 
king In the (Ibsolntion. and f«»r ‘he v .due 
jot money at that time, which wa> at 
; least six times :«s much as at prc*.< nt, 
[and abso eonsitler that tin* c^'iiute "f 
! the lands was generally nippon l to f>e 
! much uyder the real ’worth, u must 
1 conclude their whole revenues lo h.i\c 
sheen immen*^*. 

< it does not nppcir that anv C'M-j-u- 
i t.ition hath i»cei) made the mmiia c <A 

a r 
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persons contained in the religious whole, that the dissolution of these 
Louses. houses was not an act of the church, 

but of tlie state, in the period preceding 
TI?ose of the lesser monas- the reformation, by a king and purlin- 

teries dissolved by '27 Hen. menl of the Human Catholic ci/nntmion 

vni. were reckoned at jj in all poi its, except the- kite's supre- 

about - 10,000; iiiacv ; to which the pr»pp hunsi Ik bs 

If wc suppose the colleges jj his bulls and licences, had led the way. 

and hospitals to have eon- | As to the merits of this*: institutions, 

taiued a proportionable j authors are much di\ kled. Whik some 

number, these will make jiha\e considered them as ht'jic final to 

About - 5,3'«7 | h ani'.ng, pieh , and benevolence, otiu rs 

If we ret kon the number in jj injvc thought them very injurious. We 

thetpxater monasteries ac* j; may lorm some idea o? ti sun from the 

cording to the proportion r jj following remarks of* Mr. (Id pin. 

of their revenues, they will jj He is speaking of ( vlastonburv Abbe> , 

he about .1.5.000; but as !■ wljjji' possessed th<- amplest revenue ? 

probably they had larger j, of any i cligious hou-.e in 1 aigland. kt fts 

allow antes in propoil ion to ji fraternity, says he, “is said to have 

their number than i hose of [' comlsti d of live hundrul established 

the lev li* monay erics, if hours, besides nearly as muiiv retain- 

wc abate upon that ar- j ■ p-. in the abbey. Above tour hundred 

count 5,000, tin y will then iichiidn-n were not only educated in il, 

be - - - - * .10,000 j 1 but entii ely maintaine I. Strangers 

One for each chantry and jj from all parts ol Kuntpe were liberally' 

live chapel - ,\V>7’! received, ilr.wd u«'eoniing to (heir se.s 

and nalinn, and might consider the Imv 

Total, 17,7*1 •ipitnbl'' inof under wdiicli they lodged as* 
! their c'vii. Fixe lumdnd tr.iu Hers, 
But as there were pn. bahly more than ; wiih Th.ir hor-es, ha\ e been loduyd ai 
one person to olhciato in sevei.d ,ot llu-ijop.ee within its walls; while the poor 
free chapels, and there were ijf In r *Vem < v cry side of tie- c'.i*n | ry, 1 n mrine 
houses wldrli aie not ini luded within t the ringing of the alms Ik !1 ; when they 
this Tab ulation, perhaps tlyv nniv be h Hocked in < rovvds, young and old, to the 
computed in one general estimate at (gate of tlu* monastery, when: they re* 
about 5o.(i00. As there were pensions c.< ived, cveiy morning, a plentilul pre- 
paid to almost all those of tlu greater \ Ision for themselves and their i.imiiies: 
monasteries, the king did not innue-j; — ill this 1 appears great ami noble. 

<1 i.itcly conic into the full cnjoi up nt ofc “(hi the oilier hand, when we. co-i- 
their whole revenues; however, hy'j'ider live Jmndred person's bred uj> in 
means of what he did receive, lie lonnd- 'j iix'oU-nTo and lost to the coninu li- 
ed six new bishoprics, \i/,. those of j wealth ; when we consider that tin si 
Westminster, (which was changed hy ,i h< uses ware tlie great inn series of su- 
cpieen Klizabetli into a de.rnc.*\„ with perdition, bigotry, 1 and ignorance; the 
twehe pribnuh and a school,) 1\ ter- stews of sloth, stupidity, and pi '’hup- 
hottsiigli, Chestvr, liloure-aer, Bristol, j! iutc mpcranco ; when we consider that 
and Oxford. And in r.ighi oilier mvs i, the education received in them had not 
he r noth d deaneries I chapters by ‘ tlu* k X tincture of useful Ic.iruiipr, good 
cmiviM*iv; cite pviois a *d monks intiv ' ni.im 1 ." n er true religion, but Undid 
deans and pribend.asvs, \ i/. ( .inter- .• rather to vilify and disgrace the human 
bur\ , \V inchi s‘er, Durham, Wei'. i siei, mind ; v luu we coit*idir that the pit- 
Koi Ik u\\ Norwich, Klv, mu'. Ikirlish " grims ami Grangers who resorUd thi- 
Tle hM.n-\d .dva i.li coili ge* of C’l.iht 1 her were idle vagabond's who got no- 
(dhmvh in Oxford, and Trimly io (\mi- , f'-ing ;d ‘-ad that was ejpi.rah nt to the 
bi’Hv, and In 'sin d King- Colli ■' <.< A upa(i< ns they life at home; anil' 
there. He bkcv% ,a* j\"inde(i j.rnfi ^t-r- .when \v consider, l: stly, that irniis- 
ships of divinitv, la.v, phvsie, :iiid of the , ‘'riminate ainis-y/.vir.r not u-d clut- 
Hi.brew and C-velr longues in b«^tli tin- .j » .tv, but an avocation from labour and 
said I’nivers:* es. Ife gave the house jj industry,, clu ckin^ every idea of exer- 
of Or:.*/ l-’riais and St M;n tliMlomew's ’■ tioi>, .tud fill ini” the mind with abject 
Ho^ns to the. city of i^r-j nan, and a ! imlK- T is, we are led tu at piiesce in the 
pt r ’in I'ud pen.->io:i tf> the poor knights j! fit*, of these foundations, and vh-v/ their 
<.f \' and laid out ^reat sums in i ! min a, not only 1 with a picturesque eve, 

bp -■ k 'vt'fv ipg many port- in the jj but w i»h moral and religious sat ishictioh.’' 

cc'ut >. : 3t is obsenalile, upon the ;[ Ci/jLin's Qburvutium on the Ut'Meni 
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Part* nf England, p. l.'S, 1 "9 ; Ibg - :] Christian, instances of this kind were 
land ? h Lcrterx on ihst. p. 3 Id. 5 immnviiM and those vlmsc security 

MONASTIC, something lvultMi'rji* 1 -; 1 had "bilged them to lire sep.iraUlv ami 
to monks, ortho monkish life*.-— Fin- ! apart, became nfu nv mb* uuilr if mio 
Miniiasti\j>r(.ic‘ssinr. js a kind of r’n i! ‘j societies. We may aho add., Hint tlic 
death, wl\'h in :iH worldl* nn.’-Urs Jins, rmsi’r ihcnlof’ v, which d ground 
the samt cffiVt with Hit. neunal death. 1 tow irds the close "1 the third <v.inir\, 
Flic council of Tn nt. &c. fix si ■■•mi 1 coni • ibni' , d lo produce* the same liner, 
veavs the ago at .vh-ch a person m.o ; and to drU l mui into solitude for the 
be •idmitf'd into Hu* ioouu''t,« ul slate. purposes of dm ,.*,ioi‘. 

St. An' ! i* nv i> Hu* ]>' i A m w ho, in the ", T)r monks. »i least ihe ; ! • • < i< .it uins. 
fourth ceuiun, Jii‘i ImT, luted the um- w on* distingu’shed into Ao/'fi/r/tw, Cuuo- 
nustic life; as S* l*.w homius. in flu* • biu s f anti .a# /#!/./** v. 

* same* century, is#.. id to hare* fust si f 1 Thy W/'-uv.’^ip.* those who live :dom\ 
on toot the uni'i!)!u* hfc, i. c. n "/ilar in plrui.s iviu-Kcfrum alt towns and 1 m- 
communities of rel'j'.ioiis. In a. short 1 hn.itmns of nu n. is d.Wili of the 
*iuiv the (l. si-rt*. .r ivjfypt In. mV* i.i- : leriirib.. T!r r .cv;/*. *• a art* these who 
habited by a si i (»t M.J|t f mi*s, who took ‘Toe in vomwaunU IHi vu*i,i! other' 
upon them the incise on p rote -si on. St. 11 in tin* same fo.iv. ,tiH under the sune 
li.isil ' w inicd the in 'ukish humour ieio ; siiju i n»r .. 'I ho we. e .slrvljm 1 ; 

the Iv-.st, vhe:-* tie composed a rule «, nienks, h.ivnrj i;«» ii v ed ink o' leri- 
w )ii< li u lemaids oVained through a d *m c. 

great pm o! the \\ esl. ; The lmust s of monks again, \mv 

In Hu* ek \ •■nth ruilury , the monastu* ■ of *\\i> kinds. \i/,. no/n r-.-rt.i and 
d'wiphne was ';r.,\\ n \ cn ivmiss. St. / r\’j ( y 

Odde, hist In ;,.ui io lvtveve it in th«* TlT.'S 1 ' who are row < riled monk*, 
lTion.e .!■•—* nt Cinm : th :l mona^lcn, an <i r.otnn ... who lne to^ t!n in a 
hy tiR* coi.d’di* ns of its cnv:ioi|. w.e . i • oi mni 1 ri'T',. \d ■ *n:oe isv i 

put m.diT the nnnnsil.ile protection of M li hi*; .e to a c».r. -in r h!i' is- 

the holy see ; w : th a pt oh ibition to all taddede d b\ tlu louiide'*, .eid \\ i ii* a 
powcM’s, hot h enlar and ecclv siastical, ,h:i!>il w hit 'n i , i-tin ,, ) ".e , :es 1 >i r.‘ erd r. 
to disiurb t !n* monk's in the possosi.u, Tliost lint, are endowed, or fuw .t 
er tln'ir id-’etsor the diction of Hieii* ’ !i *cd rr*\ nine, m e most prejaab c.dh d 
abbot. In \ iiu.«* I.ei*»c»f tlu-v pie uied i iniiil;s// , o„a , /l '; as the t dj.ie'.reax, lk - 
an evemjitinj, fmni the iurisdiictiou of „ i.,*du thn l , .eni.i ,, »l'iu s, da*, d he M. u- 
■ tlie liislmn, and e -tended this pm tl-e mts. <>i t !>o^c* that be *. *is tin (dapu- 
ic‘5^e to all Uk U--m.es <h-pi*rh.nl on 1 ehiiis a*.ul )• r.u.e ; >t an s . m more jiro- 
('limy. Tins m ale the fnst com^re'-a , per!\ called »*. hn, . ;/ .- .«nd /,■■{. rv, thi n; ;ii 
tiori of seujfd homis under one i luef. Hu oaim s ate liv>(<i<.nliy I’.a.d 1 :*!., !t 
iiunieil'.iUU' .'.'ihje, t to iln pope, so as Tin* first inonk*- vis- >h,,v if St. 
to rumi ,Uite nm b*d\, i»r as Ihiy now ■ \nt!»oi»\, vvln*, towa 1 Is the i ! oa. of the 
Coil it, o.,r , ; v r. d ill then, } *'ii*t!i eei.turv, ioine*d tlie.ii inlo .a 

each nii'iMsun \vas nul [>eada*nt, and ie».u!..i* IjoiIa, . u e-psl ‘.hem * . iUem 

sulv.eel to tlic Ifsl,- p. Se Mi-\k. jsoee'', v. ‘.th e tell o' eer, . aid li - dad 
Mt )NK aiiiienlU denoted. “ a perso'i . t * tin *o hvd Mile'- i>"‘ do* 'hi < :.<J. of 
u ho retired irom list wm*!'! l(/ ;*i\e liim-i tin ir Coanhiei. 'Th^si jvi'.idaUnns, wliich 
fr'-’lf wholly lo (iod, and to loo in si-li- An 1 , horn had mad 1 * m Ji ;\pt, v, ae .o- ; j. 
tnd.e and .ibstin- n. ed’ 'The word i., ih - j mU'udm 1 1 into ihde^ii.ie' an 1 kbaia. iji* 
rivt d trom tin laitin niLWt.i fn/tt, and ; Ins di .* oile Hil.uu»i. Ainest ,,i;o>ii 

th.at U nil the ( iu ek } r: ky < t “ soiltan j” i the sum* lime, \om v , ■ * ’’'.*■ : , . , J t*ni , .i’.. 

oi >i i f* a/- 1 ' v, “ doiu'd' ; v.iUi U.c ;* < » m i » « ■ : , 1 i l I • ■■ e 1 uian and 

'Hie origin J oi iimnks su‘Mh to h lo* \:v* .e, ■'••til ntt «I nm! a la* "id : 

beer 1 tins: d n<* ])i-i sc .;u.*'n),is wh'eU ■*.*- in ah*. -ap f ‘L .l.r, a, ,"i 1 H e adi e ent < onu 

U ndf.'d t!ie Ji”st a<es of ft)e (io'jM I lA s; fli.<l Ui. -r "’iniite w.-.s *ii ov I 
I'vred so.m < Tm * s. 1 to retire fi tin; with sir !i « api-1 v,-< <. ss. t hat inn V.-t 
i!u* world, .and li\ e in desert *? and phiee-* , line- 1 ti,v. r, h >ie eas*. v>a*. idl’d with a 
most pm ate and imlVi queniisl, in hopes stl of nmitaU, who .di.ead«3 .hi dd 
1»f tindini^ that peace and comfott MiIio.m; ", inonan eoiw" viohs, afivanl.r'e*-. pk\i- 

* I leasts, wdiich \»*i'i*e denied them amoir* sure'., and con _ei ns, wm e i i;L 1 1. n -;eh- 

imn; and tliis beinr, the c/ase of seme inr; and yii'-wrebie exist, n. am*''-' the 
very cxtraonlina’a persons, thi ,r e\- ^hardship’, »*f u;n' and .a r .n- hi ids •: 
ample &:iu* such nputalion to retire- i| sulTcrinj-;, in <M*ih M * to a me at a m rv 
nient, that the practice was ci'nd.inued clo-'e and rapturous comma >a.itinii with 
CVlien the reason of its commencement *. ( Ua! and angels. 

ceased. After the empiiv became [| From the East this ipoomy dispo «■ 
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tiort, passed into the West, and first in- '[highest esteem; and nothing could equal* 
to Italy and . its neighbouring islands ; the veneration that was paid about the 
thougli it.is uncertain who transplanted J close of the ninth century to such as de^ 
it tmtlier. St. Martin, the celebrated j voted themselves to the sacreA gldont , 

. bishop of Tours, erected the first mo- j and indolence of a convent, /Plus ve- 
misteries in (iaul, and recommended ; nemtion caused -several kingiFand em- 
this religious solitude, with such power j perors to call them to theiri courts, and 
and efficacy both by his instructions to employ them in civil affairs of the 
ind his example, that his funeral is said greatest moment. Their reformation 
■ ;to have been attended by no less than was attempted bv Louis the Meek, but 
two thousand monks. From hence the the effect was t>f short duration. In tins 
monastic discipline extended gradually eleventh century they were exempted 
its progress through the other p covin- by r thc popes from the authority cs- 
cos and countries of Europe. There j Uiblishccf ; insomuch, 4 hat in the council 
were, besides the monks of Si. Ihisil (call- ,! of .Lateral) that was held in the year 
crl in the East Cologn% from i yt^v. j 1215 , j\ decree was passed, by the ad- 
“a good old man, 4 *) and .those of St. I 1 vice of Innocent III. to prevent any 
Jerome, the hermits of St. Augustine, j new monastic institutions; and several 
and afterwards those of St. Benedict ij won 1 entirely suppressed. Jn the fif- 
and St. Bernard : at .length came those ■} teenth and sixteenth centuries, it ap- 
of St. Francis and St. Dominie, v, ilh a ij pint's from the testimony of the best 
legion of otliers; all which see under! writi rs, tiu\t the monks weie generally 
their proper It ends. j lazv, illiterate, profligate, and licentious 

Towards the close of the fifth centu- I epicures, whose \icws in lite were c.chi- 
jy, the monks, who had fonncrl) lived : lined to opulence, idleness, ami plea* 
■only for themselves in solitary treats, .J sure. Howcur, the reformation had a 
and had never thought t»f’ assuming | manifest influence in restraining then 
any rank among the sacerdotal order, j excesses, and rendering them more 
were now gradually distinguished from i circumspect and cautious in their ex- 
the populace, a:id endowed with such • ternal conduct. 

opulence and honourable prh ilcges, ;j Monks are distinguished by the co- 
that they found themselves in a rnndi- ;j lour of tlieir habits into black. 
tion to claim an eminent station among ‘i.ifm/, ike. Among the monks, some are 
the pillars and supporters nt’tlie Chris- j, called monks of ific choir, others firo- 
tian community. The lame of their \fcwcU monks, and others A/// monks; 
piety and sanctity was so great, that ! which last are destined for the service 
liibhops and presb\ tors were often cho- Ij of the convent, and have neither clcri- 
sen out of their order; and Hie passion; cate nor literature, 
of erecting edifices and convents, ini ‘('lowered monks arc tl»se who ac 
which the monks and holy virgins might tually reside in the house: in opposifiui 
serve (Jod in the most commodious man- i to extra monks, who haw benefices dc 
ner, was at this time curried beyond J pending oh the monasUiy. 
all bounds. Ilowcwr, their licentious- Monks arc also distinguished into re 
ness, evui in this 1 entury, was become formed, whom the civil and eccle.siasti 
a pros erb ; and they arc said to have ji cal authority have .madcMnastors of an 
excited the nuut dreadful tumults andlj eient converts, and put in their popir 
seditions in various places. The mo- | rO retrieve the ancient discipline, which 
lMStic orders * at find under the im-, ‘uul been relaxed; and anarnt, who re- 
mediate jurist! a 1.0:1 of the bishops, from ■ main in the convent, to live in it ac- ( 
which they were exempted by the Ro- ;i cording to its establishment at the 
man pontiff about tin end of tlie seventh ‘‘me when they made theiv vows, with- 
er, nturv ; and the monks, in fvtu.-n, de-i *;ut obliging themselves to any new re- 
voted tliciUHlves wholly to advuiu e the| form. 

interests and to maintain the digni>v of. 'nciemly’thc monks were all laymen, ' 
the bishop of Rome. This immunity; and were only distinguished iron) the 
which they obtained was a fruitful { rest Of the? pwplc ' by a ncculktr habit, 
source of licentiousness and disorder, .1 and an exlrnr»-dihafy devotion. Not 
and occasioned the- greatest part of Hie! only the monks were prohibited the** 
vices with which' they were afterwards , priesthood, bin eve 4 priests were cx- 
so justly Charged. In the eigjitli ccn-j press! y prohibited from becoming 
uiry llic monastic discipline was ex - i monks, as appears from the letters at 
t»vmely relaxed, both in the eastern ! St. Ore gory. Pope Siricius \y as the first 
stud western provinces, and all efforts to; who called them to the citric: tie, on 
restore it were ineffectual. Ncvertlu - j occasion of some great scarcity of pries' A ■ 
loss, this kind of institution was in the! that the church wa-» then supposed u>- 
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labour under; and since that time the 
priesthood has beefi usually united to 
the monastical profession. Knc. Brit. ; 
British Afonacnisvr, , or Manners' and 
Ctmom\of Monks and Num of /Cng- 
land ; jftxs/mm's Kir. Hht . 

MONOPy YS1TKS, (from ^ so- 
las, and <p^i* vdtura,) a general name . 
given to all those sectaries in the Lc- j 
vant, who only own one nature in Jesus j 
Christ; and who maintam that the di- 
vine and liuman nature of Jesus Christ- 
were so united as to form only one ma- 
ture, yet without any change, c.onfusibn, 
or mixture of tlic*two natures. 

Tlu* Mo nofihu stirs, however, pro- 
crlv so called, are the followers of 
cvcms, a learned monk of Palestine, 
who was created patriarch of Antioch, 
in 51.1, and Petrus Fiillcnsis. 

The Monophy sites were encouraged 
by the i mperor Anastasias, hut sup- 
pressed by Justin and succeeding em- 
perors. , I hnvev er, this sect was restored 
by Jacob Baradieus,' an obscure monk, 
insomuch that when lie died bishop of 
Kdessa, A. 1). Stitt, he ! U it in a'must 
nourishing state in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, Egvpt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and 
other countries.' The laborious efforts 
of Jacob were seconded in .Egypt and 
the adjacent countries by Theodosius, 
bishop of Alexandria; and he became 
so famous, that all the Monoph\. sites of 
. the lsast, considered him as then second 
parent and founder, and are to tin's day 
called JicohiU $, in honour of their new 
chief. The Monophy sites :j9v divided 
into two •■ects or parlies, the one Afri- 
can and tlrt' oilier Asiatic ; at the head 
of the latter is the patriarch of Antioch, 
who resides for the most part in the mo- 
nastery of St. Athanias, near tile city o+‘ 
Merdfn: the former are, under the ju- 
risdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, 
who generally resides at Grand Cairo, 
and are subdivided into Cophls and 
Abyssinums. Eroitf the fifteenth cen- 
tury downwards, all the patrfar hs 
of the Monophy sites have taken the 
name of Jgnuiius, in order to show that 
they are t he lineal successors of Igna- j 
tins, who w;« bisliop of Antioch in* the I 
first century, and consequently the law - ! 
fill patriarch of Antioch. In the se- | 
v£ntcenth century, a small body of Mo- 
nophy.sites, in Asia, abandoned for some 
. tinie the doctrine and institution of tin ir 
ancestors, and embraced the communion 
of Rome 1 ; but the African Monophv- 
sites, -notwithstanding that poverty and 
ignorance which exposed them lb the 
seductions of sophistry and gain, stood j 
firm in their principles, and made an I 
obstinate resistance to ' the promises, 
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presents, and attempts employe^ by the 
papal missionaries to bring them under , 
the Homan yoke: ami. in the eighteenth 
century, t^hose of Asia and Africa have 
persisted in their refusal to enter fhto' 
the communion of the Romish church, 
notwithstanding the earnest entreaties' 
and alluring oners that have been made 1 
from- time to time by the pope’s legates, 

- to conquer thejr indexible constancy, 
MOW OT H Kh ITKS, (compounded 
of tus'-M “single,” and Jjw, voh, 

“I will,”) an ancient sect which sprung 
out of the Eutychians; thus called, us 
only allowing of one will in Jesus Christ. 

The opinion of tlu* Monotheliles had 
its rise in y:>0, and had the emperor 
Ilcraelius for an adherent: it was the 
same with that * *f the acephalous Seve- 
rinus. — They allowed of two wills in 
Christ, considered with regard to (lie 
two natures ; lull reduced them to one, 
by reason of the union of the two na- 
tuns, thinking ir absurd that there' 
j) should be two free wills in one and the 
same person. They were, condemned 
by flic sixth general council in 6 SO, as 
being supposed to destroy the pern cl ion 
of the humanity of Jesus Christ, de- 
priving it of will and operation. Their 
sentiments were afterwards embraced 
by the M aconites. 

>1()NT AN1STS, a sect w hich sprung 
up about the vear 171, in the reign of 
the enipi^nr Marcus Aurelius. They 
W( re so railed from their leader Mou- 
tamis, a Phrygian in birth: whence 
they are soim tunes called Pliri/tfiatis 
and Cafa/ihrui'ians. 

.M untunes, it is >aid, embraced Chris- 
tianitv in hopes n| sing In the digni- 
of the fie pretendtd to 

iiispi ration ; ave our that the Holy 
Ghost, had icted him in several 

points which .... not been I mealed to 
the apostles. Priscilla and Maximilla, 
two enthusiast h women of Phrygia, 
presently Ixvime hi> disciples, aiul in a 
short time he hid a great number of 
followers. The bishops of Asia, being 
assembled together, condemned his 
prophecies, and e> '•naimuuicatul those 
that disjfersed them. Afterwards they 
wrote an menu of what, had passed to 
the western c» relies, where the inv- 
t ended prophic -s of Montanas and his 
followers were likewise condemned. 

*17110 Montai lists, finding themselves 
exposed to the censure of the whole, 
church, formed a schism, and set up a 
distinct society under tlu* direction of 
those who called theniM Ives ftre/ diets. 
— Mon tan us, in conjunction with Pris- 
cilla and Maxi mill a, were at the head 
of the sect. 
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These sectiries triade no alttotron If 
in the cree<|. . They only held that the; jl 
.Holy Spirit 'made Montanus his, organ* 
fqf delivering a move perfect form of i 
*' discipline than what' was delivered by | 
hisapostles. They refused communion j 
for ever* to those who were guilty 'of j 
notorious crimes, and believed that the I 
.bishops had no authority to reconcile 
tlicm. They held .it unlawful to fly in 
,, time of persecution. They condemned 
'Second marriages, allowed" the dissolu- 
tion of. marriage, and observed tlirce : 
: lents. r ! 

MORAL, relating to the actions or 
conduct of life, or that which deter- ;j 
mines an action to be* good or virtuous. 
— 2. A moral agent is a being that is j; 
capable of those actions that have a »•' 
moral quality, and which can properly ! : 
,be denominated good or evil in a moral | 
sense. — 3. A moral i erf unity is a \< ry j) 
strong probability, and is used in ro n- 
. trad i-stinc lion to mathematical prob.ibi- 
lity. — 4. Moral Jitneys is the agreement .1 
' of the actions of any intelligent being i* 
. with the nature, circumstance^, and Vela- .1 
tiou of tilings. — 5. A moral ini possibility '! 
is a verV great or insuperable <lifliculty ; '•! 
opposed to a natural impossibility. See ! 
•Inability. — 6. Moral obligation is the j 
necessity of doing or omitting any action 
in order to be happv and iood. See 
Obligation, — 7. Moral E/ilosophu is 
« the science of manners, the knowledge 
of our duty and felicity. See Rim.oeij 
sop'wtw— 8. Moral sense, that whereby i 
we perceive what is good, virtuous, and -| 
beautiful in. actions, ’manners, and cha- j! 
racterS; or it is a kind of satisfaction in i 
.the mind arising from the contemplation / 
of th^se actions of rational agents which u 
we call good or virtuous: some call this ij 
natural, conscience, others intuitive per- j| 
. ception nf right and wrong, &c. Seeji 
article Sknsk. — 9. Moral law. Sec j! 
Law, I&vidf.pck. |i 

' MORALITY is that relation or pro- j' 
portion which actions bear to a given 
rule. It is - generally used in referenc e •: 
to a good, life. Momlitv is distinguished 
from religion thus: u Religion is a stu- 
dious conformity of our actions to the 
relations in which we stand to each 
other in ch il society. Morality coniprr- , 

• heads only apart of religion ; hut Kli-! 1 
’ gion conlp w, hcnds the « ’mle of mov;iIi- | 
fy.‘ Mobility finds all her motives here ■ 
below; religion fetches all' her motives J 
from above. 1 'The highest principle in ' 
morals L a- just regard to the rigjits of 
men ; the first principle in religion is J; 
the love of God.” 1 pc various duties j| 
of morality are considered in their re- ’j 
stiLvUvc places in this work. See Bishop J 


Honlfofs Charge; 1790 $ [Pa tey*i find^ 
Grove** Moral Philosophy £ Beattie’* 
Elements of Moral Science ± Evk$s*s 
Sermons on Christian Temper;' Wdtws 
Sermon* 6n Christian Morals; SMason’s 
Christian Morals ; H. Mtyqfs Hints, 
vol. ii. p, 245 ; Gisborne's Sermons dt- * 
signed to illustrate and enforce Chris- 
tian Morality. 

MORAVIANS, a sect generally sale! 
to have arisen under Nicholas Lewis, 
Count of Zinzcndorf, a German noble- 
man of the last century; and thus called 
bcfcausC the first converts to their sys- 1 
tem were some Moravian families. Ac- 
cording to the society*s own account, 
however, tliev derive their origin' from 
the Greek church in the ninth* century, 
when, by the instrumentality of Me- 
thodius and Cy.rillus, two Greek monks, 
the kings of Bulgaria and Moravia be- 
ing converted to the faith, were, to- 
gether with their subjects, uni led in 
comiAunion with the Greek church. 
Methodius was their first bishop, and 
for their use C’yrilhis translated the 
Scriptures mb > the Sclavoniun language. 

Tlie antipathy of the Greek and Ro- 
man churcncs is welt known, and by 
much the greater part of the Brethren 
were in process of time compelled, after 
many struggles, to submit to the: see at 
Rome. A few, however, .adhering to 
the rites of their mother church, united 
themselves jn 1170 to the Waklcnses, 
and sent missionaries’ into many coun- 
tries. In 1547 they were called J'ratrcs 
legist Chritii, or Brethren of the Law of 
Christ ; because, about that period, they 
had thrown off all reverence for human 
compilations of jthc faith, professing 
simply to follow the doctrines and pre- 
cepts contained in the word of God. 

There being at this time no bishops 
in the Bohemian. church who had not 
submitted to the papal jurisdiction, threi ■ 
priests of the society oft United Breth- 
ren were, about the* year 1467, conse- 
v rated by Stephen, bishop of the Wal- 
* lenses, iii Austria, (bqe \Valukn;sf:s ;) 

« nd' these prelates, on .tlu-iv return to 
ri*fir own country,' consecrated ten co- 
in shops, or co-st mors,, from among the 
rest of the .presbyters. In 15 ’3, the 
United Brethren commenced a friendly 
coi i espondence, first With* Luther, and 
attenvnrds with Calvin and other, lead- 
ers among the reformers. .A persecu- 
tion, which was brought upon them on 
this account, and some religious disputes 
which took place among themselves, 
threatened for a while the Society with 
ruin ; but the disputes were, in 1570, 
put an end to by a synod, which decreed - 
that differences about non-essentials. 
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should not r destroy their, muon ; and the 
^ persecution ceased in 1575, whetv the 
United Brethren obtained an edict .for, 
the ' public exercise of their religion. 
Th' ' ' « was renewed in 1609, 

and lib\ty grunted then* to erect new 
churches. ,lSut a civil war, which, in 
1612, broke out in Bohemia, and a vio- 
lent persecution which followed it in 
1621, occasioned the dispersion of their 
ministers, and brought great distress 
upon the Brethren m general. Some 
of them fled to England, otheiji f to 
Saxony and Brandenburg ; whilst many, 
overcome bv Ih? severity of tlje perse- 
cution’ conformed to the rites of the 
church of Rome. One colony tlf these, 
who retained in purity th^Jr original 
principles and practice, was, in 3722, 
conducted by a brother, named Chris- 
tian David, 'from l’ulncck, in Moravia, 
to Upper Lusatia, where they put 
themselves under the protection of N T i- 
diolas Lewis, count of Zinzendorf, and 
built n village on hit estate at the foot 
of a hill, called Hutberg, or Write* 
Hill. The count, who, soon after their 
arrival, removed, from Dresden to his 
estate in the country, showed every 
mark of kindness to the poor emigrants ; 
but being a zealous member . of. the 
church established by law, lie endea- 
voured for some time to prevail upon 
then., to unite themselves with it, by 
adopting the Lutheran faith and disci- 
pline. This they declined; and the 
count, on a more minute inquiry iirto 
their ancient history aiuLdlstmgiNshing 
tenets, not only desisted from his first 
purpose, nut became himself a convert 
to the faith and discipline of the United 
Brethren. 

The synod which, in 1570, put an end 
to the disputes which then tore the 
church of the Brethren into factions, 
had ' considered ns non-cs^ntials 'the 
distinguishing tenets of their own society, 
of the Lutherans, and of the Calvinists. 
Inconsequence of this, many of the re- 
formers of both these sects had follow- 
ed 1 the Brethren to Hcrrnhut, and been 
received Ijv them into communion ; but 
not being endued with the peaceable 
spirit of the church which they bad 
joined, they started- disputes among 
themselves, .which’ threatened the de- 
struction of die whole establishment. 
By' the indefatigable exertions of count , 
Zinzendorf these disputes were allayed ; | 
mid' statutes being, in 1727, drawn up: 
and agreed to for the regulation both of; 
the internal and of the external con- { 
corns of the congregation, brotherly 
love and union was again established ; 
and no schism Whatever, in point of, 


doctrine, has since that* period disturbed 
the church of the United Brethren. 

i ln' i/oS, the count, *who, under God, 
had been the instrument of renewing 
[the Brethren’s church, was consecrated- 
one of their bishops, -having* the year 
before been examined and deceived into’ 
the clerical order by the Theological 
Faculty of Tubingen. Dr. Potter, their 
archbishop of Canterbury, congratula- 
ted him upon- this event, and promised 
Ids assistance to a church of confessors, 
of whom he wrote in terms of the 
highest respect, for their having main- 
tained the pure arid primitive faith and 
discipline in the midst of the most te- 
dious and cruel persecutions. That his 
Grace, who had studied the various 
controversies about church-government 
with uncommon success, adnfitted the 
Moravian cpk<jopal suoces-ion, we 
know from t!ie most unquestionable au- 
thority ; for lu; communicated hi* senti- 
ments on the subject to Dr. Seeker, 
wHlfe bishop of Oxford. In conformity 
wijn these sentiments of the arch-bi- 
shop, vv« are assured that tin* parlia- 
ment of Great -Britain, after mature in- 
vestigation, acknowledged the ' Uni tuft 
Uriu r u m to he a Protestaiit episcopal 
church ; and in 1794 an act wits cer- 
tainly pass'd in their favour. 

'This sect, like many others, has been 
shamefully misreprisoutcd, and things 
laid to in eir 'charge of which they never 
were guilty. It must, however, be ac. 
knowledged, that som f their' converts 
having piv\ iously imbibed extravagant 
notions, propagated them with zeal 
( among their new friends in a phraseo- 
I logy extremely reprehensible ; and that 
! count Zinzeiidort himself sometimes 
adopted tin* very improper language of 
‘those fanatics, whom he wished to re- 
claim from their errors to the sober- 
ness iif truth ; but much of the extrava- 
gance and absurdity which has been 
attributed to the count is not to be. 
charged to him, but to those person* 
who, wi iting his twirinfiorc sermons in 
short hand, printed and published them 
without his knowledge or consent. 

Thif eminent i/em Uctor to the United 
Brethren died i760, and it is with 
reason that they honour his memory is 
having been the instrument aka 
(iod restored md built up their’ church. 
But they do not regard him as their 
head, nor take his writing , nor the 
writings of any other nu.n, as the stand- 
ard #f their doctrines, which they pro- 
fess to derive immediately from the 
word of God. 

It has been already observed, that the 
church of the United Brethren is cpis- 
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copal though tl‘\ej- consider cpisco- 1] 
pal ordination as necessary to quality. the | 
Servants oj the church for their respec- 1] 
tive functions, they allow to their bi- | 
shops no elevation nTYank or prc-cmi- ,j 
hcnt -authority; their church having 
froni its first establishment , been go- 
. verned by synods, consisting of ' deputies 
from all the congregations, aiul by other 
’ subordinate bodies, which they call Con- 
ferences'. The synods, uhlr.U are ge- 
neVally held once iu seu-n years, are 
called together l>y ihe elders who were 
in the former synod appointed to super- 
intend the whole unity. In tin* first sit- 
, ting a president is chosen, and these el- 
ders laydown their office; but they do 
not withdraw from the assembly/ for 
they, together with a)l Inshops, Temores 
t wiles, or lay elders, and those ministers 
who have the general care or inspection 
of several congi egatiofts in one pi ovinre, 
have se.^ts in the svnod without any par- 
ticular election. The other members 
are, one or more deputies' seni by each 
congregation, and Mich ministers dr mis- 
sionaries ;is ere particularly called* to 
attend. Women, up, *d the con- 
gregations are also admit t as hear- 
ers and are called up< ive their 

advice in what relate!- to tli ministe- 
rial labour among their sex ; but they 
have no decisive \ otc in le s> nod. The 
votes of all the othe members are 
equal. fr 

In questions * of importance, or ot 
which tlie consequence!- cannot be fore- 
seen, neither the majority of votes nor 
the unanimous consent of all present c:iA 
decide ; but recourse is had to the lot. 
For adopting this unusual mode of de- 
ciding in ecclesiastical affairs, the breth- 
ren allege as reasons -the practices of 
the ancient Jews and the apostles ; the 
insufficiency of the human understanding 
amidst the beat and purest intentions to 
decide for. itself in what concerns the 
fidministratigft-6f Chrises Kingdom; and 
their own JconfvMit reliance on the 
comfortable pronm.es that the Ix>nl Je- 
sus will approve himself the head and 
ruler of his church. The lot is never 
made use of but after mature delibera- 
tion and fervent prayer; nor is anv 
thing submitted to its decis : oa wh»*li 
does not, after being throughly w» igb- 
ed, appear to the assembly eligible in 
itself. 

In every synod the inward and out- 
ward stye of the unity, and the con- 
cerns of the congregations and missions, 
are taken into consideration. . If errors 
in doctrine or 'deviations in practice 
h;*ve crept in, the synod endeavours not 
o.;ly to remove them, but, by salutary 


regulations, to prevent th^npfcrtha fu- 
ture; It considers how many bishops 
are to be consecrated to fill up the yaV 
cancies occasioned by ‘death; and every 
member gf ihe synod -gives his^votc for 
such of the clergy as he th/iks best 
qualified. Those "who ha e the ma- 
jority of voters are' taken into the arid 
,ie\ who are ap])rovcd are con sec r,t ted 
| accordingly; but.^by consecration, they 
j are vested with no superiority over 
j their^ brethren, since it behoves him 
w<hq is the greatest to be the servant of 
all . 

Towards the conclusion of every sy- 
nod a kind of executive board is chosen,, 
and called The Eiders 1 Conference of the 
Unity. AX present it consists of thir- 
teen elder!*, and i& divided into four com- 
mittees, or departments. — 1. The Mut- 
! st on department, which superintends 
! .ill the concerns of the missions into 
j Heathen countries/— -2. The Heifers * 

: department, which watches over the 
purity of doctrine, anti the moral coiv- 
t of the different congregations. — 3. 

V department, to which the 
economical ■ one eras of the Unity are 
committed. - 4 . The Overseers* depart- 
ment, of which the business is to set; 
j that \he‘ constitution and’ discipline of 
| the hi *tliren lie every where main- 
•tained. No resolution, however, of any 
.of the** " partments'has the smallest 
I force till it lx laid before the assembly 
I of the whole Elders' Conference, and 
have the apnw ' -ation < ' that 1 

rive Elde Co/if e nee are, 

* d^th , 

jneral care which it is commissioned by 
I tin* s\in ids to take of all the congrega- 
■ tions and missions, it appoints and re* 
jmo\‘.’-» every servant in the Unity, as 
| eircaniNLar.ecs‘ may require ; authorizes 
i the bishops to ordain presbyters or dea- 
| cons, and consecrate otlipr bishops ; 
'ami, in a word, though it cannot abro- 
1 yule any of the constitutions of the sy- 
;i.i'd^or enact new ones itself, it is pos- 
; s -^ed of the supreme executive, power 
the whole bodv of the United 
! Brethren. * , 

| Besides this general Conference of El - 
j de. ti } which superintends 'the affairs of 
tin .rilole Unity, there is another Con-, 
fen nee of elders belonging to each con- 
g reg itlon, which directs its affairs, and 
to wliicu-the bishops and all other' mi- 
j nisters; as well as Ur - lay members of 
! the congregation, aiv subject. Thus 
! body, which is called the Elders* Con - 
I frrence q f the Congregations, consists, 1. 
1 Of the Minister, as president, to whom 
the ordinary care of the congregation i* 
u committed, except when it is very mi- 
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melius, ftnc\ then the geTYeral inspection j| their subjection to their superiors ami 
of it. is intrusted to a separate person, I elders is .singular, anil appears parli- 
, ^called the Congregation Hdfttr. — 2. Of j ctilarly striking in their mixsionx am! 
t(,te VUardrti, whose office it is to super- ; marriages. In tlie former, those, who 
intenc\ with the aid. of his council, all have offered themselves on the service, 
nut want concerns of the congregation, ; and are approved as candidates, wait 
tpnl to assist every individual with hiV their several calls, referring themselves 
:t(!\ice, — J. Of tx Married Pair, who, entirely to the decision of the lot; and, 
care particularly for the spiritual wel-, it is said, never hesitate when that hath 
t ire of the married people.,— r4. Of a* decided the place of their destination 
‘Single Clergyman, to* whose care the ; (See above.) In warrtage, they mav 
young; num are more particularly com- ; only form a connexion with th’o.,o of 
mitted. — And, 5. Of those. II omenivA to I their own communion. Tlic brother 
assist in caring; for the. spiritual and j who marries out of the congregation* is 
temporal welfare of tlieir own sex, and 1 inmtediatelv cut off from church teilow- 
who in this conference hat c email votes i ship. Sometimes a sister, by. express 
' with the men. As the Eldcrx^idw/er- j lia uce *Vom the Elders’ Conference, is 
n ter of cadi Congregations* answerable permitted to many a person of apprrn erl 
for its proceedings loth RUlrrx' Confer- piety in another communion, vet still to 
nice of the Unity* visitations from the join in their church ordinances as be- 
lalter to the former arc held from time) ’fore. A bvot her mgiy make hinowu choice 
to time, that the affairs of each congrc- j ot a ])urlncr in the society ; but us all in- 
♦gation, and the conduct of its inline-; tercourse b< tween the different sexes is 
diate governors, may he intimately carefully avoided, very few* oppoi-funi- 
known to the supreme executive go- 1 tics of forming particular attachments 
vernment of the whole church. ; ar« found, and they usually rather refer 

In their opinion, episropal conserra- ■ their choice to the church than drcidfc 
tion does not confer any power to pro- j for them&ch es. And as the Jot must he 
side o\er one nr more congregations;, cast to sanction their muon, each ro- 
und a bishop can discharge no office but ;l cei\ es Ins p..i tner as a di\ ine uppoint- 
by the aj>puintment of a synod, or ot the ,j men' ; and, however Grange this me- 
1 skiers’ Conference of the Unity. 1’res- ! ! thod may appear to those who consult 
by tors among them can perform e\c rj j only their pas*jnns or Uu.Tr interest, it 
^function of the bis hop, except ordination. is observable, that no where fewer un- 
Deacons are assistants to the Preshy- jj hapnv marriages are found than among 
tens, much in the same way as in the Ij the Brethren. Put what characterises 
Church of England; and iy the Brcth- ;i the Moral hns most, and holds them up 
reu’s churches, deaconesses arc retain- ; to the attention of others, is ihejr mis- 
ed for tlu; purpose of priiately admon- j sioimn real. In this thev are superirv 
ishing their own sex, and visiting them i to any other body of people in the woild. 
in their sickness ; but though they an* 1 “Their missionaries,” a^ one observes, 
solemnly. blessed to this oflictN they me r r are all of tliony vohintous ; for it is 
not permitted to teach in public, and far j‘ an inviolable maxim \\ itli them to fwr- 
less to administer the sacraments. They ■! suade no man to engage in missions, 
have likewise sen tores ch ( il<s, or lay el- i f i hey are nil of one mind as to tlie doc- 
ders, in contradistinction to spiritual : trines they teach, and seldom make an 
elders, or bishops, who arc appointed to j attempt where their arc not half - a 
watch over the constitution and disci- f dozen of them in the mission. Their 
pline of the Unity of the brethren, over ; zeal is calm, str arty, persevering. They 
tlie obsevvance of the laws of the conn- i would reform the world but are care- 


try in which congregations or mission* 1 ful bow they quarrel v. a .i it. Ehey car- 
are established, and over the privileges 4 ) ry lliei^ point by f.ddress, and the in- 
granted to the, Brethren bv the govern-: shmations of modesty and mildness, 
incuts under which lTy?v ; live. They ■; which qomineud ih.eni to all men, and 
have economies, or choir houses, where | give offence to none. The habits of si- 
they live together in community ■: the ! iencc. quietness, and decent vesenc, 
angle men and single .women, widow s 'j mark tlieir character. If any ot their 
and widowers, apart, each under the missionaries are carried off by sickness 
superintendence of elderly persons of ; or casualty, men of the sahie stamp are 
their own class. In these houses every jj ready to supply their place.” 
person who is able, and has not an in- J As*they stand first ««• the' list of those 
dependent support, labours in their own j wlm have engaged in missionary ex- 
occupation, and contributes a stipulated ertions, we shall here insert a farther 
sum for their maintenance. Their chil- !! arconnt of them and their missions, with 
dren are educated with peculiar care ; jj which I have been favoured by a most 

.3 1) 
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respectable clergyman of their donoroi- settle men t&f on tlie river Muskingum,' 
nation : « When y rethren or sisters* fiqd Salem, (Itmdenhurtten, and Schoen- 
themselves disposed to serve God among bruna , before the late American ■ 
' the heathen, they communicate their during which these places were destroy- 
wishes and \ iewsto the cotiyr.iltoe ap- J cd, and the inhabitants partly lyfirder- 
] jointed by the synods of the brethren' to || ed, partly dispersed. The secernent 
superintend the "missions, in a confiden- |j Fairfield, in Canada, was made oy those 
tial letter. If on particular inquiry into || of the Indian converts, who were attain 
their circumstances and connexions no s collected by the missionaries. Jn 1798, 
Ejection is found, they are considered' a colony of 'Christian Indians went from 
as candidates. As to mental qualifica- ! thence to take possession of their for- 
tions, much erudition is^not required by l mev settlements on the Muskingum, 
the brethren. To be well versed in the \ wkigh have been ei veil to tin m by an 
sacred Scriptures, and to have an ex- j act of congress, and built a new town, 
perimental knowledge of the YruthsMicy I called Goshen. Part oi the Indian con- 
contain, is judged indispensably ne- gregation will remain at Fairfield, in 
cessary. And, it lias been found by ex- j Canadui'” as a good seed ; our missiona- 
periencu, ' that . a good understanding j rirs entertaining hopes that the Gospel 
joined to a friendly disposition, ami, ,! may yet find entrance among the wild 
above all, a heart filled With the love <*f;| Chipix way tribe inhabiting those parts. 
God, are the best and,the onl) essential .j “ fhe Mission among the Hottentots 
qualifications of a missionary. Nor are ■; at the Cane of Good Hope was begun in 
in general the habits of a student so well.,; 17.16, by George Schmidt, a man of rc-* 
calculated tn form his bmh for a labo- |! mailable zeal and courage, \vh,o la- 
rious lile as those of a mechanic. Yet j; boured successfully among these peo- 
men of learning are* not excluded, purl [pic, till he had formed a small congre- 
their gifts hr?\c been made useful in \a- i gation of believers, whom he left to the 
rious wilts. When \acancies occur, or |i care of a pious man, and went to Ku- 
ne w misMous are to be begun, the list ji rope with a view to represent tlie pro- 
of Candidates is examined; and those |! n using state of the mission, and to re- 
who appear suitable are called upon, j, turn with assistants, lint, to his inex- 
and accept or decline the call as they .piV'ihiblc grief and disappointment, he 
lind themselves disposed.” | was not permitted by tne Dutch Fast 

“The following are the.nanjes of the ; India Company to resume his labours; 
settlements of the United Brethren. in j some ignorant people having insinimtcc? 
heathen countries. j t hat the propagation of Christianity 

“ Begun in 1732, 1 in the Danish 'West fi among the. Hottentots would injure the 
India Islands. In St. Tin, man; New j! interests of the colony. — Since that time 
JPerrnhut, Nisky. In Si. Crux; Fried- I, to the year 1792 the brethren did not 
ensberg, Fricdenslhal. Jn St. Jan; j| cease to make application to the Dutch 
Bethany, Kmnuuis. — fn 1733: InG^n- i; got eminent for leave to send missions- 
land; flew Hemihut, Litchenfcls 1 ries to the Cape, especially as they 
Lichtenau. — 1731: In J\br(h America ; |- heard that the small Hottentot congre- 
Fairheld, in Upper Canada, Goshen on |! - gation had kept together for some time, 
the river Muskingum. — In 1736: At the !| in earnest expectation of the return of 
Cape of Cood Hope; Bavians Kloof j. their beloved teacher. lie had taught 
(renewed in 1792 )— In 1738: In South jjnomc of them to read, and had left a » 
America ; ani'-ng the negro slaves et Dutch Bible with them, which they used 
Paramaribo ; nd SommeUtl\k; among ■» to read together for their edification, 
the five negioea at B miSev, on die Sn- •; At length, m 1792, by the mercy of God, 
rum«*ca; ajuoug the native Indians a« , and the kind interference of friends in 
Jb pe, on the river Core*nt\ n.-^-ln 1754: lithe Dutch -government, the opposition 
Jn Jamaica ; two bcuRmcuil? in St '■ of evil-minded people wjis 'over-ruled, 
Klizabeth’s parish, — In 1756:, In An- ' nd leave granted to send out three mi®- 
iitfua; at St. John's, Grace Hill! Grace : aoiurics, who, on ’their arrival, were 
Buy.— -In 1760 : 'Near Trany urban in !i willing, at the desire of the governor, to 
the JKast Indies; Brethren 1 ® Gau.cn. \\ -o first to Bavians Kloof, about oile hqtv- 
— In 1764 : On the Coast ctf Labmdvr; il died iuiu sixty EVgllsth miles east from 
N? : r., Okkak; llf>peduk\-~lu 1765 : In Capetown, and tin re to commence their 
'Mtirbudocs ; Sharon, near Bridgetown. I labours on the spot where George 
r— In 1765: In the Husaiun/tart ofvUia ; Schmidt had VesidccL Them instnic- 
Smvpta. — In 1776 : In St. Kilt's ; at turns from the government in ’Holland 
Basseterre. — Tn 1789 : In Tobago ; Sig- granted them leave to choose the place 
an l Hiil (renewed ip 1798.) " I of their residence, wherever they might 

* The Brethren had three flourishing [j find ft most convenient; but (lie circum- 
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string of the cQlor.v at that time would an opportunity to serve the cause of.' 
not admit of it Since the English' God In those places^ but various dr* 
have made themselves masters of that! oumstfutccs (Kcasioned both these set- 
country, they have built a new chapel ;; tlernc-nts to be relinquished. By a late 
and jrffoiTT the favour and protection -resolution, the East India mission will 
whi'enk the British "government- has uni*- j he suspended for the present, the ex- 
fonnly\;ranted to the brethren’s mis- ' peuse* attending it has mg of late years 
sums, we have the best hopes that they i far exceeded, our ability.' ■ ## 

will ivmain undisturbed and protected :j “Semrta, near Ozan/.in, on the Wol- 
in their civil and religious liberty. Thcjga, in Uusskm Asia, was built chiefly 
late JJutch goverrivneiit at the Cape do-lj with a \ icw^.to bring the Gospel' to the 
serve also our warmest thanks tor tiny: Cal muck Tnrlhrs, and other Ha then 
.kind manner in which tlufy rrtgevyedj; tnbt:s in tli'-se' vast regions, among 
and protected the missionaries, pro- jj whom an opening might be found, 
motiug the views of the mission to the j|’HitJj,ei*to but little success has ath ailed 
utmost of their power. ! j the' Hi etimn’sjubouvs, though their ex- 

“ When the missionaries liis^ arrived j] ertibns have been great and persevering, 
at Havinns Kloof, in 1792, it wa's a bar- *; and equal to those of any of our mis- 
ven, uninhabited place. Inhere are fit .! moiuu ids in other countries. Some 
present [lftll] twelve missionaries re- Hrethren even resided fora considerable* ' 
siding there ai|d in the neighbourhood, 1 time among the^C.d mucks, conforming 
and about 1000 Hottentots. « |.,to their* manner of living in tents, and 

“The settlement near Trnnqiicbur, }:n com pan \ iug liym w herever- they 
onthe' coast of Coromandel, was made*-' nuned tlu-ir Vamp »/i the *SVc///n j (r ru- 
in tlie year 1760, at the desire of the a mri-se plains covered with long grn-s ) 
Danish government, chiefly with a \ ievv They omitted no opportunity ot preach* 
to bring the Gospel to the inhabitants of r infr to tbi-.n Jesus, am! directing them, 
'the Nic.obar islands. After a perse- jfiom their numberless idols and \» vet ch- 
eering hut fruitless attempt to form an |ed superstitions, to the onlv true, God, 
establishment at N. nrawery, one of the ' and the only way of life and happiness ; 
Nicobar islands, for that purpose, the ,! but though they were heard and treated 
whole plan was defeated by the follow-'' with ci\ iiitv, little impression could he 
ing circumstances: 'The Danish go- made upon the hearts of -these Heathen, 
vcuunent, finding the advantage gained ^ Four Kirgess Tartar girls, who fold 
by their seUkUlicjits on these islands not | been ransonesl and educated by the 
to answer the' great expense attending 1 Brethren, have been baptized. These, 
it, withdrew the. people, who had al- !i and one Cal much woman, have as vet 
read} suffered greatly by flu- unwhole- ij been all the fruits of this mission. The 
someness of the climate’; and the lire- \ greatest part of the (\dmucks hu\e 
tli mi reading there t)einglett alone, and;'- quitted those parts. The Bvethien, 
allionnnunicntioncutoffhetwei nT ran- jj however, have been visited by the Ger- 
qliebar and the Nicobar islands, it be- '■ man colonists living on the Wolga ; and, 
came necessary to purchase a vessel to;! through God’s blessing, societies have 
convey provisions am l other, necessaries ibeeii formed, and ministers of the Gosr 
to the missionaries. This was (lone with pel provided for most of the colonies by 
great expense and hazard for some}; their iiistnimuitalitv. Thus the inis- 
vears, when, in the American war, the ij sion has answered* a very hcnefkiai 
vessel was taken by a French cruiser, j- purpose. 

though belonging to* a neutral state. Noi; “The most flourishing missions at 
redress could be obtained from the jpr< sent art- those in Greenland, Anti- 
French, anil the Brethren at Tr-.mqucs- ;; gu.i, St. Kitt’s. the Danish West India 
bar were obliged immediately to pro- •■! elands, and the C ijn. of Good Hope. A 
citrc another vessel, lest the missiona- new awakening irt-> appeared of late 
vies at Naucuwery should be left desti- .among the Arawacks and free negroes 1 
tute. The enormous expense* and loss ‘ in South America, tin* Esquimaux on 
incurred by these events, and the sicklv ■■ the coast of Labrador, and m H.ir- 
stqte of the missionaries, made 'it ne- : j b.vfoes.; and the latest accounts give 
cessary to recall them,: and thus not;! us the most pleasing hopes of success 
only the mission in these island^ but the J in those parts. In Jamaica the ijvo- 
first aim of the Brethren’s settling in the ! j gress of the. missions has hreii slow’. 
Hast Indies, was frustrated, Since that i.llnvvrver, of late, son." of the most con- 
time, no success lias attended the hnis-j sidcrable planters In i hat is! md. foing 
sion near Trunqucbnr. Some brethren, ' convinced of the utility of tin* mission, 
indeed* went to Ser.unporc and Patna, generously undertook to provide for the 
.where they resided lor a tunc, watching j support of more missionaries, ai »1 mea- 



cures have been adopted accordingly, [ ertjons. hut they have no p.ower to he-. 

'■ to whicli-we humhty trust, the Lord will: gin new missions, or to send .out, mis- 
give success in (fm* time. Several at- j s ; onaries, which, by the synods of the 
tempts to carry the Gospel into other . Brethren^ church, is vested solely in live ' 
part£ of the earth made by the Brc- !! Kldors’ ('(inference of the Unity.? 
tlnvn-have not suc,< ceded. In 1785. mis- 'flic number of converts and* jfi*rsons 
'sionaries were sent to the Laplanders under instruction in the different' mis- 
*md Samojedes; in 1787, and again in sinus amount tn about 55,loU, and the 
1768, to t?ie roast of Guinea; in 1738, number of missionaries about 168. 
to the negroes in Georgia;** in 1789, To As to the, tenets of the Moravians, 
the slaves in Algiers- ; in 17*19, to (h y- though they ‘ acknowledge no other 
Ion ; in 1747, to Persia ; in 17J to ( standard of truth than the sacred Sciip- 
Kgypt; of which we mint any particu- , tui^is^lhey adhere to the Augsburg con- 
lar account, for hicn itv’s.siikc.^ iiuippcr. tension [sec. that article.] They pro- 
Kg\|d then- was 'a prospect of 1 heiv»i) 0 - . fr>*s to believe that the kingdom of 
ing useful among the (Jppts, who were Christ is not confined to any particular * 
visited for many years. . ,j party, community, or church ; and they 

“A soc.ielv fertile furtherance of the j| consider themselves, though united -in 
Gospel among the Heathen was insli- | one body, orvisible church, as spiritually 
4 tntod by the Brethren in London us ouriv joined in the bond of Christian love to 
its the year 17.11* lor the mon* eth dual , all who are taught of God, and belong 
co-operation with and assistance the to the universal church of Christ, how- 
said missir ms* department, in ( siring for ' t \ ir much they may differ in forms, 
those mission tries 'who might pass which thev deem non-essentials, 
thmugh London to their several posts. The Moravians are called Ilemi- 
The society was, after some ini omipiien haters, from Herrphuth, the name of 
in their meetings, renewed in K /■(». and tin* \ illage where they wen* first settled, 
took the \vh« 1<\ charge of the misMoii isi i They also go bv the name of Unilsc- 
1 lit coast ot Labrador upon theuiM l\e- ; hValrum, or United Brethren. Jf tin- 
besides continuing to assist tlu* nil* r ! reader wish to luo ■ a fuller account of 
missions as much as lav in then* power, i this society, ho mav consult Cruntz'x 
especially those in 1 lie British dominion*. : Jncient and Modern History of tlu 
As no legular eommumeation was kepi ,\ Church of the United Brethren-, 1780; 
up with the coast of Labrador bv go- j S/nwdenhurrf# lixfioxition of the ('hn»t. 
vernment/a small vessel was ehiplnved ,\ Doctrine, 1781 ; Dr.* Hawns' x Church 
In convey the necessaries of life lothei’ Hinton /, vol. lii. p. 16k &c. ; ('rt/ntz’s 
missionaries once a year; and hen: we 1 Hntorif o f their Sliwion in (trrenhnid ; 
eannht help obsi wing, with thanks to j The Pervdtcui Hecountx <f t/mr Mis- 
God, that npw ards of twent) wars have j -si ms ; JytkknpH Ifntforu of the .Varth 
how elapsed, during w Inch, bv h is gra- ;j .//>;/* rmm Indian Mission* ) Olden ~ 
cions pres nation, no disaster has bc-i dorfi’a History of the Brethren's Mitr- 
fallen the vessel, so as to interrupt a ’i von* m the JXtmsh U r ext Imhan 
regular annual communication, though / Island#. 

the coast. is very rocky and fid I of iu*, 1 , MORNING LKCTUKKS. See 
and the whole navigation of the nuist .* Lkci nit k. 

dangerous kind. 'j MOR TALITY, subjection to death. 

“ In Amsterdam a similar society vas j It is a term also used to signify a con- 
established bv f '.ie Brethren in 17-16, mu. : l.upo'is disease Which destroys great 
renewed in »7‘) . at Xeist near Utrecht. . numbers of either men or beasts. Bills 
This sochtv t**ek parti< ular charge o: nf Mortality an*, accounts or registers 
the mission .'t the Cape ol flood Ih-j -p«r.ifying the numbers born, married, 
but the l ife troubles in Holland ba\ ( inrd buried, In any parish, town, or dis- 
rendcrcd them unable to h ad n.*»ch a°- ; ‘■net ln-general, they contain onlv these 
sistanee for the pre-cut. The B* •■thyen : numbers, and even when thus limited 
in Nonli America -•staidii.hcd a 'ocio- ..ic of great u*»e^by showing the degrees 
tv for {o-opaguting l. *■ Gospel among ^ of healthiness undproHfickness, and the 
the Heathen' in the war 1787, which .(progress of population in -the place 
was incorporated by ‘he State of Penn-. wliei ' they are-kept,' 
sylvMi.'a, and has boon \ erv active in as- ■ MORTIPJCATJ< Jj? f any severe 
listing the nn-.sions among the Indians. 1 .penance observed on a religious ac- 
Tluso three societies do all in <jt1icir| count. The mur'd- cation of sin in bc- 
jiower.to help to support the great and lievyrs is a duty enjoined in the sacred 
arcmnuUted burdens of the abov e-jl Scriptures, Rom. viii. 13. Col. iii. 5. It 


mentioned missions’ department, and consists, ih breaking the huiguc with sin ; 
God has laid it blessing upon their cx-j declaration of open hostility against it ; 
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ahd strong Resistance of it, Eph. vi. 10,1 by marble pillars. In these galleries 
&0. Gal. v.24. Rom. viil l£. The means j the Turks wash themselves betore they 
to be used in this work are, not mace- J go into mosque. In each nn^que there 
■fating the body, seclusion from society, j is a great number of lamps: nn<J bo- 
om* 0^1 resolutions : but the Holy Spi- || tween 'these hang mrtjv crystal rings, 
rit is t^e chief ageilt, Rom. viii. .13. ij ostrich’s eggs, and other curiosities 
while faitl\ prayer, arid dependence are .} wliicli, when the lamps are lighted, 
subordinate means to tins end. 7 'he make a fine show. As it is not iawful , 
Evidence# of mortification are, not i\\c ij to enter tile mosque with dockings or 
►cessation from one sin, for that may be i* shoes on, , the |)a\emtnts are cosered 
only exchanged for apatite . r ; or it’ may ; with pieces ot stuff sewed together, each 
be renounced because it is a gross tsiu ; . being wide enough to hold a Vow of men 
or there may not be an occasion to^nfic- kneeling, sitting, or prostrate, Tlu* 
tise it ; I mt if sjp.be mortified, we shall ; women are not allowed to enter the 
not yield to temptation ; our minds will ; nwtjur, but stay in the porches with- 
he more spiritual ; wc shall find more out. A I >out every mosque there are si*v 
hap]>iness in spiritual service’s, !thd bring j high lowers, called minaret it* »*ach of 
forth the fruits of the Spirit. Dr. Owe// ij which has three little open galleries, 
on Mortification and on the f/otyS/u- our ahmc uuolhtr: these towers rs 
rit % ch. viii. book \\ChanwcEx IVork^ :| well as the mosques are cmeml with 
\ol. ii. p. 1.113 ; Hryxon’s Sermons on ,! lead, and adornejl with gilding and other 
Horn. viii. p. \)7, &e. j ornaments; and from thrum /iusti .id of 

MOSAIC DISPENSATION, infe- 1 a bell, the people are called u» prayers 
rioriiy of the, to the Gospel dispensa- ■ by certain officers appointed tm* that 
tion. * See Disff.nsa’j ion. i purpose. Most of the mosques have a 

MOSAIC', LAW, or the Jaw of Mo- : Ugid of hospital, in which tf.ndh rs ol 
ses, is the most ancient that we know ol what religion ter are < nteirnr.rd 
in the world, and is of three kinds; the 'j time days. Each mosque li.is ,d oa place 
moral law, the ceremonial law, and the ; called taring whii h is thy bury m •-phi, e 
judicial law. See L \w. Some obsi ruvi of its founders; w ithin which is a U n.h 
that tiie different manner in which e.nh , sj\ or se\en teel long, coward wan 
of these laws was delivered may ‘•aggest !■ gn en velvet or sitin; ;.i the ends of 
to us a right iilea of their ditl’erent na- ‘ w Inch are two tapers and round it 
tines. The moral l.iw, or Len command* ! jvw-ral ^e.its tor those who nun the 
meats, for instabce, .was doliurcd on ! Koran, and pray for the .souls of the de- 
the top of the mountain, in the face nl v ceased. 

the whole world, as- being # of universal I M( )TlYK,that which mou-sa-u it». 
inihicnce, and qbligahny on all ‘mankind. ,! nr invites the mind to lnluiou. It may 
The cer^nonial was received hv Moses l he one thing singly, or in my things con- 
in pm ate in the tabernacle, as being ot ; join tly. Some c.ill it a l.iVulL ot the 
peculiar concern, belonging to the .lews j mind, by winch we pursue good end 
only, and destined to cease when the ! avoid call. Sec* M*iu . : Eitirards on 
tabernacle was down, and the veil oi the ! (hr ll'i/t, p. 7, «S\ IJ J, J ; Tophi- 

temple rc'nt. As to the ju hci.d law, it , dn\‘ Works, \o|. ii. p. II. -Iii. 
was neither so publicly nor so audibly ; 'MOURNING, sorrow, grief. See 
given ,is the moral law, nor yet so pn- » Sou now. 

vately as the ceremonial ; this kind of; MOURNING, a particular dress ot 
law being of an indifferent nature, to be habit worn to signify grief en sr me un- 
observed or not observed, as its rites suit ’ 1; me holy occasion, pf.rrtmiurly the death 
with tin* place and government under j of friends or of g»i at public characters, 
which we live. The live books of Mo- The modes of moo -mug arc various m * 
ses called ^hc PcnUitrucJi* are frequent- | vmous counties* as also are the no- 
lv stylul. by way of emphasis, the imv. 1 lours l Tint oft ‘in for that end. In Ku 
This was held by the lews in such ve- , rope the ordinal y colour for mom nil, g 
neralicni, that they would not allow it to ■ is black; in ('hurt, it is white ; in Ttn- 
be laid upon the bed of anv sick person, ! key, blue or violet ; *n Egypt, v< Mow , 
lest it should be polluted! by touching j in Ethiopia, brown. Each' 'people pn - 
tjie'dead. See Lav/. * j tend to ha\ e their reasons lor tlm j)ar- 

MOSQUE, sx temple or place of veli- ticular colour < f their mourning. W bite 
gious worship among the Mahometans. / is supposed to denote purity ; yellow. 
All mosques are square buildings, ge- j! thatMeath is the end of luim.'ii hopes, 
r.crally constructed of stone. Hi fore ! as loaves when they fall, and Hovers 
the chief gate there is a square court' when thev fade, become yellow ; brown 
paved with white marble, and low gal- ; denotes the earth, whither the dead re- 
teries round it, whose roof is supported j turn ; black, the privation ol liter, as he- 
‘El' 
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mg the privation of light; bliioexpresses || wjtha vest :pf rich sables^anif Allows 
the happiness which it is hoped the dc- him a salary of a thousand aspers a day, 
ceased enjoys; and purple or violet, sor- which is about five pounds sterling. Bc-r 
row on the one side, and hone on the sides this, he has the disposal of certain 
otherj as being a mixture of mark and benefices belonging to the royal mq£queii, 
blue. For an account of the' mourning which lie makes no scruple of selling to 
of the Hebrews, see Lev. Xix. and xxi. the best advantage; ami, on bis admis- 
^ Jct. xvi. 6. Numbers, xx. Deuteronomy, sion to his office, he is complimented by 
1 xxxiv. «. the agents of the bashaws, who make 

MOYKU’S LKCTURKS, & course of him flic usual presents, which general- 
eight sermons preached annually, set on lv amount to a very considerable sum, 
foot by the beneficence of Lady Moyer, * Whatever regard .was formerly paid 
about 1720, who left by will a iich le- to frher. Mufti, it is pow become \ cry lit- 
gacy, as a foundation For the same. A tie more than form. If l\e interprets the 
great nunibcr of English writers having law, in* gives sentence contrary to the 
endeavoured, in a variety of ways, to in- sultan’s pleasure, lie is immediately dis- 
validate the doctrine of the Trinity, this placed, <4hd a more pliant person put in 
Opulent and orrhudoX llmly was influ- his room. If he is convicted of treason, 
enced to think of an institution' which or any very great crime, he is put into a 
should produce to posterity an ample col- mortar kept for that purpose in the se- 
lection of productions in defence of this \entowersof Constantinople, and pound- 
branch of the Christian luith. — 'Hie first ed to death. 

course of these lectures was prcaihul MlKHiLHiTONIANS, the followers' 
by Dr. Waterland, on the Divinity of uf Jjudovic Muggletoii; f a journeyman 
Christ, and are well worthy of perusal, tailor, who, with* his companion Reeves 
MUFTI, the rhW of tlie ecclesias^- I (.1 prison of equal olxsointy,) setup for 
cal order, or primate of the Mu<sulman great prophets, in the time of Crom- 
religion. r l ’he authorii v of the A Inf: is well. Thc> pretended' to absolve or 
very gro.it in the Ottoman empire; for condemn whom they pleased ;,aml gave 
even the sultan himself, if he will piv- out that they were the two last witnesses 
serve auv appearance of leligion, c.m- spoken of 'in the Revelation, who were 
not, without first hcie ing his opinion, to appear previous* to the final destnie- 
jmt any person to death, or so much as timi of the world. They affirmed that 
inflict any corporal punishment^ I 11 all there was no devil at. all without the 
actions, and especially criminal ones, body of man or wpmafi; that the devil 
his opinion is required by giiinghim a is man’s spirit of unclcpn reason and 
writing in which the case is stated un- cursed imagination; that the niiniAry 
der feigned names, which he subscribes in this world, whether prophetical or 
with the words Olur, or tor/:, i. e. he ministerial, is all a -lie and aboinination 
Shall or si 1 ill not he punished. to the Lord; with a variety of other 

Such outward honour is paid to rim vain and imam dstent tenets. 

Mufti, that the grand seignior himself Ml T RI)KR, the act of wdfully and 
rises up to him, and adduces sewn fi-lonionsV killing a person upon malice 
steps towards him when he comes into or forethought. Heart murder is the 
his presence. lie alone has the. honour secret wishing or designing the death 
of kissing the sultan’s leil should. of any man ; yea, the Scripture saith, 
whilst the prime vizier kisses only the “ Wliosmwa r fiutrf/i his brother is a 
hem of his garment. murderer,” 1 John, iii. J5. We have 

When the ijti'I seignior addresses ''.staneesof lliLkiind of murder* in Aliab, 
any writing to »l.i; Mufri, he gives him Kings, \yii. 0. Jezebel, ? Kings, xix. 
the following titles.; 44 To the esad, the . the jews, Mark, Xi. 18. David, 1 
wisest of the wise: instructed in all Samuel, xxv. '.II, ?>. Jonah, ch.it. 1,4. 
•’'knowledge; the most ext client V f ex- .Murder is (.onivtfry to the authority of 
“ reheats ; abstaining fn»m thing'- un- I; (»•■•!," the sovereign disposer of life, 
“lawful; the spring or viitue and t; ue }' In ut. xxxii. Sff ; to the goodness Of 
“science; heir of the jiopheii*. rinc-jUiod, who gives it. Job, x.' 1 2 ; to the 
‘ trines; 1 (solver of *1 k- problems of law of nature, ,\ct /Xvi, 26 ; to the love' 
“faith; rcvcaUr of the orthodox art.- a man owes to himself, his neighbour, 

“ cles ; h ,v of the treasures of truth ; the ! and soi icty at large. Not but* that life 
“light to doubtful allegories ; sirengtli- may he taken away, as in lawful war, 
w nied with tire grace of the Supreme 1 Chron v. 22 y by tiife’ hands of the 
“ Leg.Matorof M mkind, May the Most civil magistrate. for capita] crimes, Dent 
■** High (hid perpetuate thy iavours.” xvii. and in self-defence. See 

'Liu: election of the Mufti is solely in Skck-dki.KNOK. 
the grand seignior, who presents liir According to the divine law, murder 
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Ik to be punished with death, I)cut. xix/ free them from alf obscurity. To defend 
* li; 12. 1 Kings, ii. 08, 29. It is re- re Vigibn in this manner, is to expose it to 
. markable that God oft on gives up mur- contempt. The following maxim points 
"deru s to the terrors of a guilty con- out the proper way of detenu.', by x^tiich 
science, Gen, iv. 13, 15, 23, 24. Such boili extremes art' avoided. Where 
an* followed with. many instances of j the truth of a doctrine depends not o r 
divine Vengeance, 2 Sam. xii. 9, 10 ;i the evidence of the tilings themselves 
their live? arc often shortened, Psalm, j but on the authority of him who rrvtals 
lv. 2.5 ; and judgments of their sin m e ; it, there the only way to prove, the. doev - 
oftentimes transmitted to posterity, Gen. , trine to.be true is to p'i-pvu the test inn m 
xlix, 7. 2 Sam. xxi. 1.* j of ltim tjiht revealed it to be infilhbl- * 

MUSSKCMAN, or' Musylman, a j Dr. South observes, that the mw era -en- 
title by which the Mahometans ^li^in- j ness of those parts of the Gospel called 
cuisli themselves; signifying in the I the cmienda, or matters of ourjuti/i , is 
Turkish langdhge u true believer, or j nfc$t subservient to tlm great ami un- 
orthodox.” There are Uv;o- kinds of; portant ends of religion, and that upon 
Mussdmen veyy averse to e«\Ji other ; ii these accounts : First,, because religion, 
uie one called &onmtt.% and the other 'jin the prime institution yf it, was de- 
Sh'utes. The Souiiitcs follow the inter- i! signed to make impressions of awe and 
pretation of the Alcoran given by Omar; i! ivvmiiTiul tear upon men’s miiuK — \l 
the Shiites arc the. followers of Aii. i; T<» humble the pride and haughtiness 
The subjects of the king of Persia are >! of in:. ids reason* — h To engage us in a 
Shiites, and those of the grand seignior ! i cl- mt and more diligent sean.li into 
Sonniles. See Mahometans. : ih. m — 4. That the full and entire 

MYSTERY, n-vTig’irv, secret (from J ktnw ledge of divine things may be out 
fwiirToo*T.jia,.to Mutt, the mouth.) It* is ■! principal part of our felicity hermitcr. 
taken, 1. for a truth revealed by God 'j jf>dd/tshn\\ Claude, vol. i. p. JJS, 119, 
which is above the power of cur'natu- 'i .501, 505 ; (\tmfru-li\ Pnlimmtnj l)u<- 
ral reason, or which we could not iu\ v |i acrwttoti to the Cosfitd, vol. i. p.‘8ft.1, 
discovered without revelation ; such as h *S 'ilhuir/ft rt*# Ort/fines Suc>'ci\ vol. ii. c. 
t lie rail of the Gentiles, Epli. i, 9 ; the 11 8 ; Nid^'ci/.* Uiv . cpt. 11; Ctilnn •'* 
transforming of some without dying, jj Dot.; Crudni'* Concordance ; South'* 
8cc. 1 Cor. xv F . 51. — 2. The won! is also *j Sf mt. ser. (i. vol. iii. 
used jn reference to things which lv.-jj MYs'FEKIES, a tenn used to do- 
main in part incomprehensible after thrv note th£ secret rites of the Pagan sn- 
are revealed ; such as the incarnation of i perstition, which werc carefully con- 
Christ, the resurrection of the dead, At. i cab d from the knowledge of t!ve 
Some critics, however, observe that the jt\ ulgar. 

word in Scripture does not import what 'The learned bishop Warbuiton sup- 
is inrapjfhJe m its <jv. ii n.»Unv «if being' posed that the mvstcries of the Pagan 
understood, but barely a; ^rrr/,.iii} tiling , religion wore the invent ion of legislators 
not disclosed or published to the world, 'and other great personages, whom fur- 
la respect to the lm stei ii*s of religion, tune or their own merit had placed at 
divines nave t run into two extremes, the head of those civ iJ societies which 
“ Souk as one observes, “ have given were formed in tie- earliest ages in dii- 
up all that was mysterious, thinking • terenl parts of the world, 
that they were not called to believ e any ! Moshcim was of opinion that the iny s- 
lliing hut what they could comprehend. | tents were: entirely commemorative; 
lint if it can lie proved Jliat m\ sieriis j. that they were instituted with a view to 
make a part of a religion coming from ’ preserve the remembrance of In roes 
God, it can be no part of piety to discard i and great men who Vs,i been deified in 
them, as if we. were wiser than he. 1 * consideration of tneir martial exploits, 
Anil luskfls, upon this priucipl *, ;i man h uvud^nvenlions, public virtues, and »*s 
must believe nothing: the various works |i peeiailv in cons. <|iiuice of the hem lits 
of nature, the growth di plants, instincts by them eoiuerred on their content pn- 
of bnil'es, union of body and soul, pro- 1 rarcs. 

perties of matter, the natpre of spirit, j ethers, however, suppose that the 
and a thousand other things arc; all re-- | mvsteiies were the offspring oi bigotry 
plete with m\ stcries. If -so in the mm- |j and priestcraft, and that they originated 
nion wotks of nature, we can hardly i> in Egypt, the native land of idolatry, 
suppose that those things which move .jin tiiat country the priesthood ruled 
immediately t elate to the Divine Being ;j predominant. The l ing.s were engraft - 
himself, can lie without mystery. “ The jj ed into their body before they could as-' 
other extreme lies in an- attempt to ex- jr cowl the throiie. They were possessed 
plain* the mysteries of revelation, so as to jj of a third part of all the land of Egypt. 
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1 he sacerdotal function was confined to }j jaw 1 Sit tins blessed' frame, the v hot' only,' “ 
one tribe; and was transmitted imalien- enjoy inexpressible raptures from their ^ 
able from father to son. All the cinch- communion with the Supreme Hcing, 
tals, but more especially the Egyptians, !but are also invested with the iiirsti- 
delighted in mysterious and allegorical | unable privilege of contemplating truth 
doctrines. Kvery maxim of morality, j undisguised and nncorrupted m its uar" 
every tcietof theology, ehery dogma of j live purity, while others betyolfi it in h 
philosophy, was wrapt up in a veil of j vitiated and delusive form, 
allegory and mysticism. This prupen- Them umber of the Mystics increased' 

sit v, no doubt, "conspired with avarice in the fourth centnry, under the intin- 
;md ambition to dispose them to a dark ! ertcc of the Grcgau* fanatic, who gavv 
and mysterious system of religion. He- jj himself out for Dionysius the Areopsv- 
sides the Kgyptians were a gloomy race gittf, jjisciple of St. Paul, and pi-obably 
of men; tliev delighted iu darkness and lived about this period; and by pre- 
solitude. Their sacred rites vore (1 ge- . lending to higher degrcOs of /perfection 
nerally celebrated with melancholy airs, ; than other Christians, and practising 
weeping, and lamentation. This gloomy ;j greater ^ lUatcrity, their cause gained 
ial bias of mind must' have f ground, especially in the eastern pro- 
bthunl.ucd them to a < # ' ' in tlie fifth century. A copy of 

worship. p ’ (1 works of Dionysius was 

MYSTIC’S, a sect disting! ’id Halims to Lewis the Meek, in 

their pr'ifes.sinr pmv, s f 'lil.me, a" .the v i. a r jj.M, which kindled the only 

feet di vi.tiou. with an entile disin 1 il.une of mvMieism in the western pro- 

e<l love of C/od, fue tn,in all si Iti' vinees, mid filled the Latins with the 

sider.itioi-s. — The ;nitli«)i\s of this most enthusiastic admiration of this new 

science, winch spuing up towai j religion. In the twelfth century these 

close of the third rr.il tire, ,.iiv i*,ol KMv sta.s took the lead ip their method ■ 
known; lmt -he prim iplrs from which ! of expounding the Scriptures. In the 
it was forme l are manifest. Its n«*st 1 thirteenth century they were the most 
promote! s proceeded from the kin wn , formidable antagonists of the. schoolmen; 
(loctniH tl un, which ; and towards the ekise of the fourteenth, 

was also adopted hv Origin nd his ; many of limn resided and propagated 
clisciples that the divine, n. e was 1 their lent is almost in every part of 
ditlused through all hmnaii Ivnrope. They livid, in the fifteenth ecn- 

l hut the faculty of reason, .lruih which tury, liianv persons of distinguished 
proceed the health and vigour of tlup nu r.t in their number; and in the six- 
mind, was an t-manal.on from (hid into, teentli century, pi cv ions to the relbrnni- 
the human soul, and i omprehended nuj, t ion, il\ .nv sparks of real piety subsisted 
it the print ip'cs and elements of all under die despotic empire* of supersti- 
tnitli, human and divine. They denitd , turn, i!.t\ were only to he found among 
that men t mild, l>v labour orslndv, t tlie My “lies. The celebrated Madame 
cite tills celestial liana* in their bre.tsis ; ; Hmirii non, and the amiable K< nelon, 
and therefore tlu:v (lisippime highly ; archbishop of Cambray, were cf this 
of the attempts of those who, bv defnn- ' m ct. I)r. TIavveis, in speaking of the 
tin ns, abstract theorems niifl profound . Mystics* Church History , voi. imp .47, 
speculations, endeav cured to fonndis- J thus observes: “Among those called 
tinct notions of truth; and to discovi v its : Mystics 1 am pc Minded some were 
hidden nature. On tin* contiarv, they found who loved (Jed out of a pure 
maintained t raiujuillitv, re- nenrt lervently ; and though they were 

poii-, and hciiti.iv, accompanied with • uliculed and reviled for proposing a 
such acts as might tend to extenuate • disinteresudness. of hue without other 
and exhaust tlie body, were tin eun.i motive s, and as professing to feel in the 
hv which the hidden and inti ?r word enjoy meat ol' the temper itself an abnn- 
vv.is exc/ted to produce its lat vir-;' dint reward, their holy and heavenly 
tins, and to instruct men in llv a nv- e« i ivers.it ion wifi carry a stamp of real 
ledge of divine things, forth they ;■ lchgiou upon it.'* 

reasoned: — 'Those .w!io behold th a jj As the late Reverend William Law, 
noble tempt all human affairs ; wlmj who was bom in makes a dis- 

.'iinr tlirif eves from terrestrial ! tiuguished figure nruong the modern 

vanities, and shut all t’m* avenues of the !■ Mystics, a’brief accountof the outlines 
outward senses against the cofilagjous j : ot his system may, perhaps be enter- 
■nibieiice of a material vvorld, must no- ji taiuing to some renders. — rle supposed 
'•ssarily return to(i<vd when the spirit); that the material world was the very 
^ thus disengaged from the -impedi- \, reeriou which orignally belonged to the 
:uruLx that prevented that happy- union ; j[ fallen angels. At length the light and 
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Spirit ot God entered into- the chaos, 
and turned the angels’ ruined kingdom 
jqto a paradise on earth. God. then 
created man, and placed him there. 
1-Ie was made in the image of the TYi- 
. unc God, a living mirror of the di\ ine 
\ nature, formed to enjoy communion 
v with Father, Son, find Hoi v Ghost, and 
live on earth ;is the angels do m heaven. 
He was endowed with immortality, .so 
that the elements of Oustf uifwaixl world 
could not have any: power of acting on 
Ins body; hut by his fall he chained 
the light, life, and Spirit of God for the 
light, life, and spfcit of the world. lit* 
died the very day of Ins transgression to 
all the influences and operational' the 
Spirit of < rod upon him, as vs e die to the 
influences of tins world when the soul 
leave: »dv ; and all tlie influences 

and operations of the elements of this 
life were open in him, as ihr\ were in 
any animal, at his birth into this world: 
he became an earthly <. mature, subject 
to the dominioji of tips out .v.ird world, 
and stood only in the hij ,| i d rank of 
animals. Hut the goodness oft God would 
not leave man in this condition: re- 
demption from it wusimmrdi.iUdv grant- 
ed, and the, bruiser of the sevpuit brought 
the light, life, and spirit ot luuveu, om e 
more Into tlu: human nature. All men, 
in conse<|iience of the redemption oi 
Christ, have in them the first spark, or 
seed, of the divine life, as a treasure iiid 
in the centre of our souls, to Vang forth, 


by degrees, a new birth of that life which 
.W&s lost in paradise. IJo son of Adam 
can be lost, only by turning a wav from 
the Saviour within him. The only j’c- 
ligioji which can save vs, must be" that 
which can raise the light, life, and Spi- 
f fit of. God in our souls. Nothing can 
1 enter into the vegetable kingdom till it 
' have the vegetable life in it, or be. a 
member of the animal kingdom till it 
have the animal life. Thus all nature 
joins with the Gospel in affirming that 
no man can enter into the. kingdom of 
• heaven till the heavenly life is born in 
' him. %Nothing can be our righteousness 
,or recovery but the divine nature of Je- 
! mis ('ll fist derived to our souls. / aw 9 * 
;• Lfc ; ]*nir'y fyunt of Prayer atul sip- 
'Imd; J,nv 9 ft Spirit ' of Low, and on 

MYTHOLOGY, in its original im- 
port, si 1 ' miies am kind of faimloua doc- 
inn i its more .ippmpmtcu sense, 
it m . those fabulous details cmici m- 
uig objects of worship, whir h were 
|in\v nd propagated bv men win 

hefl m tlft- eail\ mr« > of the world, and 
>y them transmitter, to succeeding gr- 
|| Herat ions, eit h« r by written le'-ords or 
i_v oral tradition.* See articles IIi.a 
riiFW F \oa \'isM, a Gal Co, 'of 
hr (im'dr^ a work eel tc irfw 

hat tin* ph 

I ...... - 4 .mwiic sentiments from the 

ij Scriptures. Hrijnni'x Sijdcw of sluckn 
i Mut' 


N. 


NAME OF GOO. Ity this term we 
are to understand, 1. God liimsi If, 1 > 
xx. 1. — '«?. His titl'A peculiar to himself, 
Kxod. iii. Id, 1-1. — A. 1 1 is word, Fs. 

11, Act*, ix. 15. — 4. His works, Fs. liii. ! 
1. — 5. His worship, Kxod. w. '24.-26. 
Jlis perfections and exeeliencie.s, lvxod. I 
xx xiv. G. John. xhii. i«i. The profit rtir-s | 
or quali 1 w of thin -mime are these : 1. A J 
glorious nainr* Ps. Jxxii. 17 1 — 2. "Frans- | 
cendhnt and incomparable, Ken. xK. j 
io.— d. Poj/crhil, Phil. h#10. — 4-. Huly 
:ind reverend, .Ps cxi. 0. — J. Awtul to 
the wicked. — 0. Perpetual, 1*. lv. Id. 
Cruden 9 * Concordance ; Jiaunniu'R 
Jnnl C omp. p. SO. » I 

N CHAFFY OF CHRIST- The; 
birtli of our Sa\ iour was exactly as pre- 
dicted, by the prophecies' of the Old 
Testament, Isa- vii. 14. Jer. xxxi. ^.2. 
He was born of a virgin of the House of | 
’ l)a\ id. and of the tribe of Judah, Mat- | 
/ 54* v 


i hew, 1. Luke. i. 27. Ilis coming into 
the world was alter the manner of other- 
men, tlmurh his ruination and concep- 
tion were extraordiuarv. 'Flu* place of 
1 hisbinh was HeihK hem, Mir. v. 2. Matt 
n. 4, fi, where hu parents were won 
derfullv i ondui'tvd by pr.n liieiKe, Luke 
ii. 1, 7. Tlu* time of hi*- birth was fore- 
told !»v the propJu-U to be before the 
snpuc §r civil g«.v -.■anient departed 
fiom Judah. Civ’i. \lix. 10. Mai. ill. 1 
Hag. ii. 6, 7, y Dan. ix. iJ4; but the 
exact vt-ar ot In* birth is not agr« ed on 
1 bv i hnniologcrs, blit it was about tin* 
j four thousandth year of the world; nor 
J can the season of the year, tin* month, 
j and <1 iy in which he was bom. be as- 
! entailed. The Kgvpn placed it in 
(January; Wugcnscif, in Febryarv; Bo- 
j chart, hi March* some, mentioned bv 
i Clement of Alexandria, in -April; others, 
i in May ; Kpiphunius speaks of sonu who 
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placed it ip June, and of others whosjip- in the m6st early rfges, was divided' into 
posed it to, have been. in July ; Wttgeh- dirndl independent stxite9; differing from 
1 sei% wliio was no* sure of February fixje*d each*. other in language, 4 - maimers, law$, 
it' probably in August; Lightfook on the |j and religion. The shock of so ifKiny.op- 
fifteenth' of September; Scaliger, Chvsau- j jjbsitc interests, the intcifering of so 
bon, and« CalvLsius, in October ; others, || many ' contrary views, occasioned the 
in November; and the Latin church in most violent convulsions ru’d disorders; 
December. It docs not, however, ap J perpetual discord subsisted between 
peaf probable that the. vulgar account is rival states, and hostility and 

right; the circumstance, of the shop- bloodshed' never meased. Commerce 
herds watching their flocks by pight, had wot hitherto united, mankind, and 
agrees not with the winter season. l)r. (period live confirtumicatiOh of one nation 
Gul thinks it was more likely .in autumn, Ij with another: voyages into remote Coun- 
in the month of September, at the feast (j tru4 were vevy rave; men moved in a 
of tabernacles, to which there seems narrow dick*, .little ncijuain ted with any 
some reference in John, '"The thing beyond the’ limits of their own 

Scripture, however, assures us that it small Jprritor'y.' At last the Roman atn- 
was in the u fulness of time” Gal. iv. hitiou undertook the arduous entcr- 
4; and, indeed the wisdom of God is prise of conquering the world: They 
evidently displayed as to the time when,' S| trod down the kbigitonu », according to 
as wc\l as tne end for which Christ !j Daniel's prophetic description, by their 
came. «• e > a riling at rrngth ; - they drconrrd the 

It was in a time when the world stood whole earth, I>nn. v ii. 7, 23. However, 
in need of. such a Saviour, and was best bv enslaving the world* they civilized 
prepared for receiving him. “About it, and while they oppressed mankind, 
the time of Christ’s appearance,” says they nniu them together: the same 
Dr. Robertson, “ there prevmled at go laws were cry where, established, and 
neral opinion that the 'Almighty would 'the same languages understood; men 
send forth some eminent messenger t»> approached nearer to one another in 
communicate a more period discovery <.niini> i i)ts and manners, and the inter- 
of liis will to mankind. The dignity of | course betwei n tlie most distant corners 
Christ, the virtues of his character, the of the earth was rendered , secure and 
gloiy of his kingdom, and the signs of Ins agreeable. Satiated with victory, the 
coming, were described by the ancient first emperors abandoned all thoughts 
prophets with the utmost perspicuity. — 1 of new conquests; peace, 1 ' an unknown 
Guided by the sure word ot prophecy, | blessing, was enjoyed through all that 
the Jews of that age com liuled t!it period vast empire; or if a slight war wjus 
predetermined by God to be then com- 1 waged on*, an outlying and barbarous 
pletcd, and that the promised Messiah frontier, far from disturbing the trail- 
would suddenly appear, Luke, ii. 23 to I quillitv,it scarcely drew the Attention of 
38. Nor were these expectations pe- mankind. The disciples of Christ, thus 
culiar to the Jews, By their dispersions favoured by the union and peace of the 
among so many nations, bv their con- Roman empire, executed their com- 
versnuon with the learned men among mission with great advantage. Tliesuc- 
the heathens and the tr.mslat ; «m of their rapidity with which they dif- 

inspired writings into a language almost fn*. th knowledge of his name ovei 
universal, the principles of their rdi- tin woihl are astonishing. Nation* 
gion wcie spread all over the Fast ; wc .* now accessible which fovmerlv had 
audit became the comu.on belief that a be* unknown. Under this situation, 
Prince would arise '.1 that lime in Judea, | hit which the providence of Go d had 
1 Who should change the face of the world, j bn rht tlie world, the jovful sound in 
and extend his empire- from one end or 1 a i years reached those remote cor- 
thc earth to the other. Nov , hfd f’hrisl | nets f tin* earth into which it could not 
been manifest at a more euilv ] s'- [ other ise have penetrated for many 
riod, the world would not k-'t been : ages. Thus- Vie Neman ambition ancl 
prepared' to moot him whu the same j, hrav rv waved the way, And prepared 
Fondness and veal; had hh appearance the world for the reception, of the 
been put off for any considerable fyne, Christian doctrine.*' . ; 1 
men’s, expectations’ would have begun jf we consider the str.tepf the world 
to langimh. and the warmth of desire, with regard to morals, it evidently ap- 
frorn a delay of gratification, might have p< ars that the coming of Christ was at 
cooled and died away. ^ the most appropriate' time. '“The JR o- 

“The birth of CJuist was also in the ! mans,”. continues our author, “bv j*uh- 
fulness of time, if we consider the then j cluing the World* lost -their own liberty 
fioUtical state of the world. The world, \ Many vices, engendered or nourished ' 
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bv' prosperity, delivered them over -to ^mif tibhs woqld.lm e been more sea- 
tiie vilest race of tyrants (fiat ever, at* tenable and necessary and Wo won-, 
dieted or disgraced* humftu datum The der-Jhat those who were looking for sal - ' 
colours are not too* sttfprig which lho .yatfoh- should jovfullv exclaim, “ Iiless- 
apostle employs in (bowing the cliarac- cd be k thc 'IMl Ootl ot Israel, for he 
ter of th^t age. feee Eph. iv. If, 19. In. hath visited 'aijd redeemed his people.” 
tliis time o1* universal corruption did the f l'l\e nativity of Christ is ceklp-atcd 
wisdom of God manifest tnd Christian among us ou thebventy-j ifth day of lie- 
revelation to the world. * Wbat the Wis- cetnber, And divine Service is pevfonnecl 
dam of men could do for the cjiCduriige- - in the . church, and in many places of 
m cnl; of virtue in a corrupt wojcitl luul worship among* 'dissenlers; but, alnS" 
been fried during several ages, and all the day, we fear, Is nidre generally pre- 
human devices were found by 6xj9e- huied than improved. Instead ot being 
ricnce to be of very small avail ; so that a season tif real devotion, it is a season 
no juncture could be more, proper for of gVeat mi'Ci'nioJi. The luxury, extra-'* 
publishing^ religion’, which* independent \ nuance, intemperance, obscene ploa- 
«.f hunun\ki>v$ arid .institutions explains sures, and drunkenness that abound, are 
the principles of morals w'itli admirable striking proofs of the immoralities of 
perspicuity, and enforces the practice of the age. “It is neuter of just com- 
l hem by* most pcvsuhsh e argum cuts. 1 ” plaint,” says a divine, “that such-in e- 
Tht? Visdom of God wi'l'still farther gulur and t :• I r;iv*t;unl things are at this 
appear in the time of Christ’s coming, lime, commonly ch-ne by mum who call, 
if we consider' the world with rcgaid to themsebes Christians; as If, because 
hs v. 7/sps . lid state. •‘The Jews seem to the Sou of God was at this time made 
h.ne been deeply ti.iduv* d w-th super- nuni* it \u re lit for nun to make thcni- 
. s , .i{i ,, ii. Delighted -with tie* reivmoninl | se^. < s beasts." ’* Din* rh,*hn on 

pi‘(*sf*s 'ptioiiS of 'the law, tbe\ utterh the 1 Ur if} of Christ;. lAirJmr'a Cm.. 
tu’Jtxted tlu^ moral. While the IMu- p. i. voh li. p. \H-3 ; UiTs Rody cj 
i\»i»s undermined religion, on tlie one Dtrnitty on T.t unninu/ ; IdJioh / are’* 
hand, b\ their vain tradhious and wrei eh* Tlhury of Religion ; Dr. Robertson's 
fd 'interpret at ions of tin. law, the S id- udnurhhr *Vr/non nu the l A* tuition of 
• lutvcs denied the immortally of the 1 ,r ' 1,1 * ' ft 

soul, ami overturned the doctrine of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments; so that 
between them the knowledge and power 
of true religion were entuvl,- destroyed, /.ei.eufhrs ami AM/ioo of "Kelli 
lint the deplor\b!e situnik.ii^J the hoa- chap. j S, w 1. 1 . - 

then world called still more loudly f.«r NATURE, tli sentiid properties 
an imme^ate. interposal **f the divim t of a thing -t tli \ which it is dis- 
band. The characters of their heatln n ti -d tmm all )lhn*s. ]t is used 
deities were infamous, and their veil- a’ o, for the s\ stern of the world, and 
.,‘ious worship consisted frequently in tl ■ Creator of it; the aggregate powers 
the vikrtand most shameful ribs. ’Ac- m the human bod\, and common sense, 
cording to the apostle’s ole cnatioii, flu ) k m. i. Vo, 'Of. 1 Cor. -xt. EJ*. The 
ail 'sags 'ujiemiUous.. wind is uko used in u-lcrence to a va- 
Slately temples, expensive sacrifices riety ot ether objects which we shall 
pompous ceremonies, magnificent festi- here eiunm rate. 1. The diwne nature is 
a .ds, with all the other ciKumstanci s of not any ex*i rnal firm or shape . hut his 
show and splendour, were tlie * bjerta gl» v )» exc< Uer.cj , and perfection.,, pc- 
vduch false religion presented to its io- viiiiar to ljmv If. — 2. Hume, nature 
tarics; but just notions of God, obe- j 1 igmfrs the st.it e, pro] lert-es,’ ami pecu- 
dieuce to j^is moral laws, purity of j l .r.t' - # «i man. — Ihy.-J •.aterr is a 
heart, and sanctity of l\ie, were not! di-*p.»-'»i - T i to pleast, and is coiiipomid- 
ouee mentioned .ts ingredients in rdi- i d of kindness forbear«*nct\ fnrgivn-cs^ 
gious service. Rome adojjted the gods and sdSdcm d. — 1. The Ic*tj of nature h 
of almost every nation whom she had the will ot God relating to fimnan ac- , 
conquered, and opened her temples to lions, grounded in the moral dilTm'i.ces 
the grossest superstitions of the most of things. Some nndei stall'd it in a mo re 
barbarous people. Her fimlish In art comju-ehensiv e sense, , as signih ing tliefe!. 1 
being darkened, she changed the glory » stated oidrrs bi- vliirH all the: j.'arts ot 
of the incorruptible Gixl into ini image the ift.it-. rial world are gmemed in 
made like to* corruptible man, and to their several motions and optiv.tions.- 
birds,.and four-fqotcd beasts, and qreep- 5. The light of nature does not eonsi-t 
iug Ihings, Rom. i. 3J, 2j. No period, merely in (hose idea*, which heathens 
'therefore, can be mentioned when in- have actually attained, blit tho->e which 
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I sjjrajsd to men by th^ works of peace offering; , They 

>tid which, by the exertion of offered, like W is^iba ves and* cakes, with 

iinw hAriA Akinin if fkrt« ka-vl al tnirta'VkBiiAcijnJHr CnuiVltA IiVhitinuii - "A 


anili* ram ’foc a^. peace ’offering. , They 


f reffsoii^they nna> v obtain, if .they die vde- .wiiie’necessary for. the libation^, \ After 
■ s 7 r( pU& of 4 'tetainmg God ‘ in their ; nfiiud,- fUl this was sacrificed aitfi&Jfored to the 


See- Religion. — 6. % tlk dictates' kf 
iutfWe, With regard to right anil wrong* 
Ye understand .those things which ap- 
’pcar.to the mind to pc, natural,' fit, or 
reasonable,— i(at? of nature, is 
; that in ^hich men have not by mutual' 

, engagements;,! mplicit orexpresy, enter- 
ed communities. — 8. Dejiraved hafii're 
is that ■ corrupt* state in which all man- 
kind are born, and which inclines them 
to evil. /. , * < 

NAZARENE8, Christians convert- 
ed mini Judaism, yfiose chief error con- j 
sistcd,iu defmiding the necessity 01 .. (l 

pcdiency .of the Works of the law, and ! 
who obstinately adhered to T ! 

of the Jewish ceremonies. 1 c name 
B of Nuzareues at first, had nothing 
"odi<?u$'.fo it, and it w.is often gi\en to 
the first Christians. 'Die fuihers ft 
qncntfy mention the Gospel of t„ Na- 
, liv.h differs nothing p'om rival 
of St. •Matthew, -which was i — in 
Hebrew. or SvrifiC, ? foj v the use of the 
first converts, but was afterwards cor- 
vi i pted by the Ebioi lites. ' These N « i /.a- 
renes preserved their first Gospel in its 
primitive' purity. Some of iliem were 
1 still in being in ‘the time of St. Jerome, 
whadoes not reproach them rvith any 
.errors.. They were very zealous «m- 
servers yf the law of Moses, but held 
the traditions of tl Pharisees in vchy I 
great contempt. , ; 

The. word JVtizart'h is given to Jr- | 
sufc Christ' and his disciples , l is com- 
monly takeujn u sense of derision and 
‘r.ontfcmpi in such authors as have writ- 
ten agtimst Christianity. 

NA5GA RITES, ikbse under the an- 
cient law, who made a vow oF observing 
a iruu'e'tiiau ordinary degree of purity, 

^3 Samson,- and John the IHptist. Tile 
- Niwarites engatn-ii h> avow to ,iiu 
frdm wine and all intoxicating liiju 
to let thuirjhuir grow without cuttm y )r 
shaving; to enter into any house 
that wa^vpoj hired by Inning,.:; deaij 
cyrp®se y nortpbe present ,a ;uiv 
famral.^Brbid if by chance any «.ue 
slnH)id^|&‘e diul in tho> presence, they 
began $gain . the whole ceremony of 
titiiv^consiicvatiojLi and Nazariteship.— ■* 
TftjiS ceremony generally lasted eight 
days, sonictipies, a month, and some- 
tMues tfeir whole lives.' When the time 
of their Naziinteshff) was accomplished, 
the. priest brought the person to the 
deor of the temple, who there offered to 
■'be Lord a he-larub for a burnt-offering, 

■a she- iamb for an expiatory sacrifice, 


Loyd, the priest pr. some other person, 
, shaved the bend tf- the Nazarite at the 
doofr of the tabernpdle, an^. burnt, Ids- 
hair, throwing it k upon the fire of the.al 
.tar. - Then the priest put into the han*. 
'of . the\J^azarite the should tu* of the 
ratio, ' roasfed^ with a loaf and a cake, 
which the jiazaftte returning inJMhe 
bands* of tlie pri&m he offered them to 
the Lord, lifting them up in tlie pre- 
sence Of the; hazard e: 1 And front this 
tjmc . Jie. might &gain drink. wine', his 
Nrizdrit&hip being' how accomplished. 
Numb. vi. Amos ii. IV 12. 

'Those Unit made a vow of Nassari 
•hip out of Palestine, And could hot 
come to the temple when their, vow was 
expired, contented themselves with ob- 
serving the abstinence required by the 
law, and after that, cutting their hair in 
tlie place where they were: as to the 
offerings and sacrifices prescribed by 
Moses, which were to v be*oflVivd at the 
temple by themselves,' ot* by "others for 
them, they" ih form! this till they could 
ha\e a/ convenient opporiimity. Hence 
it was that St. Paul, being at Corinth, 
and having made a vow of a Nazarite, 
had his hair cut off at Cenchveu, and 
put off fulfilling the vest of his vow till 
lie should arriv'd at Jerusalem, Acts 
x\ iii. 18. When a person found that he 
was not in a condition to make a vow of 
Nazariteship, or had not leisure to per- 
forin the ceremonies belonging to it, he 
itented himself by contributing to the 
expense of the sacrifice and offerings of 
those that had Made and fulfil lei! this 
vow ; and by this means he became a 
partaker iivihe merit of such Nazarite- 
ship. When St. Paul came to Jerusa- 
lem, in the year of Christ 53, the apes-. 

’ ; St. James the Less, with the othei* 
tthren, said to him ; (Acts xxi. 23, 

> >,) that to quiet the minds of the con- 
v* rteil Jews, who had been informed 
11« t c he every where preached up the 
i ntire. abolition of the law(>f Moses, lie 
. ought to join himself , to four yif the 
far Mul- wfio Iiad a vow of Naznntysliip 
ups n them^ami Cf-ntribute-to the charge 
of the ceremony at the sinking of their 
heads; by, wliichbthe R^w ; conveits 
would perceive ' that fie continued to 
keep the law, and ih;tt 'What they had 
lie^»’il «>f him was.hot triie. 

: •NEC£&SAftI4TN>\ > an , appellation' 
which may be given to all who Maintain 
that moral' agents ^ct tyom . necessity. 
See ilext article, and Mai'krtalistss. 
NEGESStTV, whatever is done by 
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canse o* ' po^et that -is .iriJcsTSfibld, .fa! | he- 1 Wjv^jii own. , ,.1*hat * h&ats^itr - 
which sense it> apposed to frc&lonj:. render actisns less tn^WY » 

Man is a peefefteary ageiit, if .aU nis ac- &oo<vfa efviui^tit ; for if necessary* virtue \< 
tkihs be ^a^eiTnmt^ by^thje pauses, febeitjuhv in^ralnor praise- worth#; it 1 
preceding each action, that h«*t one past . vyill fbJJtow , fh&t 0<xl Iriqtaelf is , not i n 
* action cdpld 'possibly* not have come to momjbeingj bec^n«i he is a Accessary 
pass* or Lave . been /otherwise than it' ; cr\c ; ’and the "abi&dHvnce ’of Christ can- ■ 
hath been, nor one future aptidn can. .not tj be g<x^ bectvu.Se it^yas necessary. y . « 


the causes' and circumstances hte^hfih liwred up to death ; Imft lie. could not •■ 
is, to do different thfngs^hn in others have -been betrayed- without & betrayer. 


is under, tp'do any one thing heroes, tory than. -to, befit Ve tliat all things are 
and not possibly/to do afty -other thing. under the direction of an aH^\fris.e 0eing; 
Whether man is necessary or a^free that his kingdom ruletb 1 over ah, and' ' 
agent, is a question which has beeipdc- that, he doth ail* things w&U ‘ So far , 
bated by writers' of tlic first eminence,, from' its being -inimical to '.happtni?*^ 

‘ Hobbes’, Collins,. Humei Leibnitz, Kaims, they suppose there can bc.no solid true 
v Hartley, Priestley, Edwards,' Cyombie, happiness without the belief bf it; that 
Toplndy, and Jtelsham; haye Written on it inspires gratitude, excites confidence. ■ 
the side of necessity ; while Clarke* teaches resignation,’ produce* hubijlity, 

' King, Law, teid, Butler, Price, xhyant, and drawls the soul to- God. It is also 
Wollaston, ‘Horsley, Beattie* Grcgorjs observed, that to .deny necessity is to 
and Butter worth,, have” written ‘ against deny the foreknowledge of God/ nnd to. 
it. Td state all-* theii\ arguments in this- wrest the sceptre from the hand of the 
place,, would take up too ■ much room; CnuA.nr, and .to place that capricious 
Muffled' it to say, tjti.it the ' Aiui-pecessa- and uudefinable prihciple — The self-ile- 


nans suppose that the doctrine* of ne- 
cessity cliimgfes GorJ as the author of 


cessity ciiarges CiOd as tltc author 01 | tnron 
• sin; that it takes away thq freedom of they, the. Scripture places the .<I 6 r.tr ine 
the will, , Tenders . man unaccountable, bojoud nil doubt/ Jiffr xxiii. U>> 14. Job 
makes sin' to be no evil, or morality or xxxjv. 29. Pnn . ?vi. *t. Is. xlv, 7. Wets 
/ virtue tip be no good j precludes the 11 .se. xiii. TS. Kph. i. 11. 1 TLrs's, iii. 3i ‘Matt, 
of means; and is of the fno^t gloomy ten- x. 29, 30. Matt, xviii. 7. Luke xxtv.26. 


termini] ig power of man, .upoq the 
throne o£ the .universe. Besiclih say 
they, the. Seri prime places l he .die, trine 


^ Necessarians deny these 


x. 29, 30. Matt. x\ ill. 7. Luke xxtv. 26. 
John vi. :l7i See the ivoifo* of the > 


to be legitimate consequences, and ob- above-mentioned writers on tl;u> subject ; 
scrve.that the' Deity ticts no more im- and art i cl es y M at k 11 iai.-ist s-, alid fruis- 
morally in ^lecmang vicious actions, okstinA'iion. ’ w 

than in pijmiitting ,all those irrcgulari- f KCROLOf IV, formed of voyst, dead, 
ties which lu- could, sp easily, have. pr<e 


r “N KCROLOf 1 Y, fovmedof vixj if, dead, 
and * 0731 , discoursv, <u* cilunieratldn; a 


'Hie actions ,of a man may be at -one their deaths, and the <ldys;bf U’ieu , 1 com- 
mand the smtie thne rVee and nccessaiy memoration; as also the ((em hs of the 
Too/ It \v^s infallibly pertain that Judas priors,, abbots, * ivliglohs omoi^, '&c. 
would betmi Christ, yjef jie ^hd it' vb- . JTlxis was otherV^e c„db;‘l mtendar and 
luntarily, Jesus Christ necessarily be- 1 ebituanf. . ‘ • c 


daple mdn^tvntl died/yet he acted fi-egly. j .'N EC R ( ) M XJtf ( ’ Y.; 4 t)fe aftpf.reyeal- 
A/gbod mah'.t^th. i^tpjifily'andp ncccs- iug future e\ ent:-, by coh>crsir% with the 
sa^fly tM.wIdtti* yet voluntarily, dead. Scc’UiviKi non, ' 

, It isp^oM^Mpifesaof the’fcles8e4 ' TDSONOMIAXS, ^ so'cidldd.tVom the 


. ^ .. ^.^IIAWso cMled.{) 0 ni the 

td dd^je • Go^4%hapg'<>'iii>ry , yet freely* }Gptek rtw l .>w, signi- , 

for it.* wou^not bap puss's if' | lying a tfew faw> the cbtjiclJt^n .whereof 


iff i^yuri^s to Ms. ; ,aud | tial patt of the;Armhuan sy^tep)< T l^lie 


ihafay as his creatAire,"' Is 
■bim;. b.c$idc&he a jri 


ig - answerable to l he w covenant of ei'kbc wlhca,bthi’ough 
Hgltt d^'.wiuit If thc^rnddiuilVof Chrises de^tfe the Fa- 



■ ‘ • .-.Njed • , /■ . 

theif iiliadc^ritb rfcen; consists according J 
- to thiVsystj^ ntft in Our being justified 
W faith/ as 1 it’ apprehends the rights 
ouspessibf Chiist* hut .in this, that God* 
abrogating the exaction of perfect. legal; 
obenfen be, reputes or accents of faith' 
itself, and the imperfect" obedience" of 
* faith, instead .of. the perfect obedience- 
of the law, and graciously accounts them 
.worthy, of the rewardor eternal lifb”-^- 
. This opihiori Was examined at the synod 
of !port, ahd 'luis been, amvassdd .be; 
^fWeen the' Calvinists. and Arminians oh. 

. various occasions. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth 
centuiy. a' Controversy was agitated 
amongst the English dissenters, in which 
the one side, Who were; partial to the 
writings .of Dr. Crisp,- were charged 
1 with JihtinQniianlsm, and the other, who 
favoured ' Mr. Baxter- were accused of 
NeouomianLsm. Dr. Darnel Williams, 
who was-a principle writer on what was 
adlerl the NcoUomian side, alo-r many 
things had been said, gi\cs the follow- 
ing as a summary of his, faith mi refer- 
ence to those subjects. — “ 1. 'God has 
ctertftUy elected a certain definite num- 
ber of men whom lie will infallibly .save" 
.by Christ in that way prescribed by the 
Gospel.- — 2. These /very elect are not 
personally justified until they receive 
Christ, and yield up themselves to him, 
but they remain condemned ^liilst un- 
converted tp Christ. — 3. By the ministry 
of the' Gospel f there is a serious otter of 
pardon anti glory, upon the terms of the 
GospclJ to all" that hear it; and God 
■thereby requires them to comply with 
the said terms. — 4. Ministers ought to use 
these and other Gospel benefits as mo- 
tives, assuring men that if they believe 
they .shall' be justified ; if they turn to 
Clod, they shall live; if they repent, 
then* sins shall be blotted out; and 
whilst they nt gleet these duties they 
cannot have a personal interest in these' 
respective benefits — 5. It is by the 
power ©f the Spirit of f Cnrist frpcJv ex- 
erted, ■ anj,l not by the power of fvee- 
wilf, tilths Gospel becomes effectual 
for the conversion, of any soul to the 
olxjdiencdof-fciith.«^i l When ahhan be- 
lieves, vet is not that' Very -faith, and 
■much leks" anyotluh’ work, the mattur 
, ftf that righteousness, fur \s hiclt a shiner 
is" justified, i. c. entitled to' j^trdoq, a<> 
ceptahchand eternal gl«ry, ^s righteous 
before, God / and it is the imputed righ- 



teousness df.';C hr ist" alone, for which .the 
Gospel ' giyoi; the IpcliCver a' right -to 
the^e Wicl alCsaving , blessings, who fct 
this justified by Christ’s ngfi- 

teoosfi^s}?,- aloud. ^ By both thrs. artel the 
fifth, head it appear thutVUbo^cyifj is 


the subject of' this faith is n cQ7jpvin&tf 
fwriitent soiti ; hence we are justified bv 
faift alone, and yet the mfewtent are 
not forgiven.-*-#. God has freely pro- 
mised that all whom he' predestinated 
v to salvation shall not only savingly be- 
hove^ but that lie by his power shall 
preserve tliem «.from a total or a final ' 
a/Wsfarg.~-& Yet the believer, whilst 
he Eves iir this' world, is to -pass the 
tirrie of his sojourning herewith fear, 
bechuse . his Yarfafelanot. accompliSli- 
ed/ancl that it Is tme,- that if he draw 
back, (Tod willhaVe no pleasure in him. 
Which with the like cautions God bless- 
etli as me<*ns to tlie saints perseve- 
rance, and these by ministers should.be 
so urged. — 10. The law of innocence, or 
moral law, is so ip force still, as. that 
every precept thereof .'-constitutes' duty, 
even to’ the believer; every breach 
thereof is, a deserving of death : this 
law "binds* death by. its curse on evert" 
unbeliever, mid the* righteousness for or* 
by , which we arc justified before God, is' 
a righteousness (at least) adequate to 
that Jaw which .is Christ’s alone riglv- 
teousness: and this So. imputed to the 
believer as that God* deals judicially 
with him according thereto, — U, Yet 
such is the grace ot the Gospel, that it 

f iromiseth m and by Christ ;v freedom - 
rom the curse,' forgiveness of sin, and 
eternal life* to evely sincere believer: 
which prohiise God will certainly per 1 
form, notwithstanding the threatening . 
of the law.” ' **■ 

Dr. Williirps maintains t|ie condi- 
tionality of the covenant of grace ; but 
admits, with Dr. Owen,' who - also uses 
the term condition, that * Christ under- 
took that those who, wen- to he taken 
info this covenant; $Jiould receive grace 


obe dience which God requ 
; On .this > subject Dr. VyilUams further 
“ The question is riot whether tlic 
first (viz. re-generating) grace, by which 1 
we aretenabled to perform tffo conditio^ 
be absolutely given/ ■ This I affirph 
thin * ghfhnt boVispenffcd ordinarily, in a' 
due use of means/ and; Jh n'>y^%tjliscofin-' 
tenanting idleness* ahjJ/fit' ^courage- 
'Tpent given- thy * * 

The following ofnectlnd, brothers, '■ 
was made by severity ‘minister m 1692 ' 
against;' Dir. Wun^ms’s Qo^id 'Truth. 

supply' the room cj? 
the moral lawiy^ated oy himl he, turns 
the Gbspel i?vtp hfhew Law, jn . keeping’ ? . 
of whien'We’ shall be' justified fov .jdie i 



sake of Christ’s righteousness, makmfe 
qualifications and uets-of ours a disposing, 
subordinate righteousness, whereby, we 
. become capable of beiiig justified by 
* Christ’s righteousness. 5 * * 

' To this among other things he an- 
swers, ^ The aifferenee is not,. 1. 
Whether the Gospel be a new* law in 
1 the Socinian, Popish, or' Armmian sense. 
This I deny. Nor,’ 2. fs faith, or any 
other grace or act of# ours, any 'atone- 
ment for siii, Satisfaction to justice, merit-, 
ing qualification, or any part of filial 
righteousness for which we tire justified 
at God our Creator’s bar. This. I deny 
in places innumerable. Nor, 3. Whether 
the Gospel be a ldw more new than is 
implied in thd first promise to fallen 
Adam,’ proposed, to Cain, and obey- 
ed by Abel, to tire dtffciendng him 
from his unbelieving brother. This I 
deny. 4. Nor whether the Gospel be a 
law that allow* sin, :when it Accepts such 
graces as- true, though short of, per- 
fection, to be tl>e conditions of our per- 
. sonal interest in, the benefits purchased 
by Christ TJn& 1 deny. 5. Nor whether 
the Gospel < be a Jaw, the promises 
whereof entitle the .performers of its 
conditions to the benefit’s as of debt. 
This 1 deny. 

“ The difference is, 1. Is the Gospel 
a law in this sense; viz. God in Christ 
thereby commandcth sinners to repent 
of sin,' and .receive Christ by a true 
operative faith, promising that there- 
upon they shall be unitql to him, justi- 
fied by his righteousness, pardoned, and 
adopted: and that, persevering in faith 
;md true Holiness, they shall be finally 
saved;. also threatening that if any 
shall die impenitent, unbelieving, un- 
godly, rejecters of his. grace, they shall 
perish without relief, and endure sorer 
punishments than if these offers' had not 
been made to them?— 2. Hath the Gos- 
pel a sanction, i. e. doth Christ therein 
enforce his commands ofi faith, repent- 
ance and perseverance, by the afore- ■ 
said promises ;mcl threatunngs, as mo-, < 
lives of our .obedience? Hath of the^c I 
affirm, aigl they deny ; saying the "Gob* i 
pel in tlie largest sense is an absolute 
■' promise without precepts and conditions, i 
and the Gospel .UircaC is a bull. — 3. Do { 
the Gospel promise’s of benefits to cer- 1 
tain graced, and its threats that those i 
benefits shall be withheld and the con- < 
rrary evils inflicted for the neglect of . 
such graces, render those graces the t 
condition of biu^persanal title to those < 
benefits > — This they* deny, and I at* •) 
firm,** See. ■ ; 

- It does- not appear tqi have been a l 
question in this controversy, whether* 1 


God in - his .word Commands sinners to, 
g. j repent and believe in Christ, nor whether 
e he pVomises life to befievers, and threat-, 
y en$ death to unbelievers ; but whether 
it’ be the Gospel unde&ihe fomf 6f a 

- new law that thus commands or threat- 
[. ,ens, or the moral law on its behalf, and 
a whether its promises to believing rei>- 

der such believing a. condition of the • 
Y tilings promised. In .another contro- 

- verity, however, which arose about forty 
years afterwards among- the same de- ’ 
scrjption of people, it became a question 

l whether God did by his word (call it 
la\^ or Gospel) command unregenerate 
' sinners to repent and. believe in Christ, 
i or to do (inn thing' which is sfiiritually 
i good. Of those who tqok the affirma- 
tive side of this question, one party at- 
tempted to maintain it on the ground of 
the Gospel being a new law, consisting 
of commands, "promises, and threat- 
ening*, the terms or conditions of which 
were repentance, faith, and sincere obe- 
dience. But those who first engaged in 
the controversy, though they' allowed 
tfte encouragement to repent and be- 
lieve to arise merely from the grace of 
the Gospel, yet considered the formal 
obligation to do sous arising merely from 
the moral law, which, requiring su- 
preme love to God, requires acquies- 
cence in any revelation which he. shall 
at any time make known. 1 Vitsina's 
Ireinc'fmj Edwards on the Will, p. 220; 
JVrllut vis's Gospel Truth Rdivards's 
Crisp ttwhm Unmasked; Chauncei/s 
.Veo'iomntwsm Unmasked ; Mams' s 
View t f Religions. 

NKSTOKtANS, the followers bf 
No st^rii is, the bislio]) of Constantino- 
ple, *vho lived in the fifth century. 
They believed that in Christ there were 
not only two rut uit s. hut two persons, or 
vaunturzn ; of which the one was divine , 
qven the ejernal word; and the other, 
which was human, w as the man Jesus: 
that these two persons had only one 
aspect : .that t lie union between the Son 
ol God and the son of man was formed 
in the moment of the vuyjifs conception, 
and whs never to he, dissolved: that it 
was however, nn unioti of nature or 
of person, but only of will and a flection. 
(Nest (irius^ however, it is said, denied 
tile last position :) that Christ was there- 
fore to be carefully distinguished from 
find, who dwelt in him as in his temple ; 
and that iVfary was to be called the mo- 
ther of Christ, and not the mother of 
God. 

> One of, the: chief promoters of the 
Nesiorian cause was fiarsumas, created 
bishop of Nisi!) is, A. D. 43 J. Such was 
his zeal and success, that, the Ncsto- 



~ ‘ riafe wK^sffli mrmik m CWtlea, PciM|;.this* • Sttle r TpatHargh,' ljptj sjnice 'the; 


&ia* X&yrisgSind the 'fcdmcefrt countries,' J year kU9, t 
consideflpfe' aldiie^s then* parenfrahd [I feral denon 
" fouhaer< By him Pherozcs, the Per- fh constantly ii 
siar*> monarch, was .persuaded tafippfjek 
those Christians who adopted the opi- 
nions of the Greeks, ami to admit the* 

Nestormnsin their place* patting them i;i 
«. -possession of thp principal seat 1 of ec- 
. clesiastical, authority in Persia, the We 
of Syleucia, which the patriarch of the 
Nestoriiuis'had'always filled even down 
*;'to our time . i Barsumas also erected a 
7 "school at Nisibis, from -which proceeded 
those Nestori&n doctors y/tib in the fifth 
t and sixth centuries spread abroad their 
’ tenets through Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 

India, Tartar y, and China. 

In the tenth century, the Nestorians 
ih Chaldea, w hence they are sometimes 
called* CfiQlc!eum t . extended their sj n - 
ritual conquests beyortd Mount linaus, 
and introduced the Christian religion in- 
to Tartary properly set called, and espe- 
cial lv into that country called Kant, 
bordering on the northern part of China. 

The prince* of tliat country, wMm'tiic 
Nesiorihaos converted to tlie Christian 
faith, asstini'Wl, according to the vulgar 
tradition, the name of John alter his 
baptism,- to which lie added the sur.- 
■ name hf Presbyter, from a principle of 
modesty,; whence, it |s said, his suc- 
cessors "were each. of them called Prv n- 
terJdhn until the time of GengG Khan. 

But Moshcim observes, that the famous 
PrestCr John did not begin to reign in 
tli it part of Asia before the conclusion 
of the eleventh century. The Kesto- 
rians formed so considerable a body of 
Christians, that the missionaries of 
-Home were industrious in their endea- 
vours to reduce them under the papal |j 
yoke, Innocent IV. in 1246, and Ni- |J 
QholasIV. in 1278, used their utmost ef- i] 
fortsi fdr ibis' purpose, but without suc- 

. - * nniif ti. . r l . -tty 


, been distmgwhcd by thea, 

( denohijrtntion Elias, and' i^srnie- 
constantly ip the d)y of Mousul. Thefr 
spiritual ' dominion is vehy extensive; ■ 
takes in a great part of Asia, and ebrfi- 

S rehen ds also ..within itsfecircpit^tlie Ara- 
iiui Nestorrahs, and also' the Christians' 
[of St: Thomas; who dwell ' along 'the 
1 coast of Malabar/* ‘It is observed, to this 
lasting hoiiour the Nestorians, that <jt - 

ajlftlie Christian societies established nr 1 
tfc they have, been the mint 'care- 
ful .and’ Successful ift avoiding a multi- 
tude of superstitions opinions, and prac- ‘ 
ticesthat haVe infected the Greek and 
Latin cUJirclies. ‘ About tliO middle of' 
the seventeenth ‘ century, die ; Romish 
missionaries gained over to their com- 
munion- a smairnuibbcr of Nestorians, 
whom they formed ^nio a congregation 
or church ; the patriarchs or bishops of 
which reside in the- city of Amida, or 
Diurbcker, ahd all asshme the deno- 
n libation of Joiefih, Nevertheless, the 
Nestorians in general persevere to our 
own times in their refusal to enter into 
the communion of the Romish church, 

, notwithstanding the ‘earnest entreaties 
laud alluring offers ’that have been made 
, h}' the pope’s legate to conquer their in- 
; flexible constancy 

NEW J JERUSALEM' CHURCH 
Sec Swkd i* x non iJians. * 

NEW PLATONICS, or Ammoni- . 
AN s* so called from Ammonias Saccas, 
who taught wjtli the highest applause ‘ 
in the Alexandrian school, about tlie 
conclusion of the second century. - This 
IcMHied man attempted a gelieral re- ' 
conciliation of all sects, whether philo- 
sophical nr religious. He maintained 
that *thc great principles of all philoso- 
phical and religions, truth were to be 
found equally in all-sects, and that they 
differed from each /other only in their 


•cess. Till the time of pope Juliils III. i| mctlioil of, expressing ‘them/ in some 
the Nestorians. acknowledged but one j; opinions* of little or no importance; and 


patriarch, wiio resided first at Bagdad, 
and afterwards at Mpusul; but a divi- 
’ slon prising among them, in 1J51 the pa- 
triarchate oecame divided, at least for 
a *tiine, and a new patriarch w&btsonsc? 
crated by that pope, Whose Successors 
fixed them' residence in the city of (Mi - 
nins, in. the mountainous parts of Pdr- 
■ sia ; whcj*e thfcy still continue, distin- 
jriush6(l by the name of Simeon ; and so 
' Far down sui the- seventeenth century, 
these patriarchs persevered in their 
compiuniqn with tire church»of . Ri*me, 
bid seem at present to Have withdrawn 
themselves from it. The great Nesto- 
tjhm pontiffs, who form' the opposite 
and loot 1 with a hostile eye On 


that by a proper interpretation' of their 
respective sentiments. tfey might easily 
be . mi ted in on embody,. * 

Aftipaonifis supposed' that true philo- 
sophy derived its origin and its con- - 
•jSst'-nce from the eastern nations, that, 
it wnsXaug'ht to Ri<^Egyj)tiafe by Her- 
mes, that it was - brought from them to * 
the Greeks, and pre^rved' j&iG qriip- 4 
pal purity by Biftfywhb wasfhe bqst m- . . 
terpretcr ot 'Hermes ond thief other on- - 
ental sbges. He mfe^btd that all the { , 

, different. religiod^AyhiCh ‘ prevailed in 
! the, world Wei's ijftThefr original iritfcgH- \ 
ty, ( confo'rmah>le'fo this inicient philoso- f 7y 
f pby : but it unfortuhately happened that ‘ 
fhe symbols and fictions under which, 



wtaji « (UIUIUIUL^ 

the mfdjfcqUs practices of tji6s»e who,&*- 
ttimMhtenamje, who expressly. 
Condemned by the Spirit: of CSod him- 
>elf, JfteriC K fl . 6. And, indeed, thvir 


rooeously understood, both * by priests 
and people. In a literal sense j . tlSat in 
consequence of this, the bvvisihi^ beings 

and demons wfiom .the Supreme Deity- ftevC iv 6. , 

had placed in the different parts of the* pinions and actions were highly extras 
universe as the ministers of his prqyi- vagafit' and erinfiinal. They ^allowed a- 
deuce, were by the suggestions of super- [community of wives, and made no pi&r 
stition conveited into gdxlv and wor- tinction between ordinary meats and 
shipped with' a. multiplicity of yairree- those offered to idols;: 'According' to 
renumics. He therefore insisted Eusebius, they subsistedbuta effort time ; 

all the religions of all 1 natio^is Should be but 1 . 'Tcrtullian says, that they only 
restored to theit primitive standard: changed their itjhne, aridnhnr .tlieiv 
viz. The ancient ji/nlosofthy of the' east : heresies - passed into . the sect 1 of ‘ th* 
and he asserted, that his project was Camites. * r 
agreeable to the Intentions of Jesus NOKTIANS, ‘(^lmstian .heretics in 

Christ, whom he acknowledged 'to be a the third -century, followers of Noetins, 
most excellent man, the friend of God ; a philosophy of 'Ephesus, whp pretend- 
ed that he was another jM OSes gent by 
God, and that htf brother was’ii new 
Aaron. His heresy consisted in affirm- * 
ing that there was'but one person in the 
Godhead ; and that the Word ami the 
Holy Spiiit were but external dehorn;- 
natftins ghen to God in consequence of 
different operation*; that, as Creator, 
lie is called Tat her; as incarnate, Son; 
and Us descending on the apostles. Hula 
Ghaut.' 

NONCONFORMISTS, those who 
refuse to join the established church. 
Nonconformists in England may be con- 
sidered of three sorts. 1, Sm'U'as ab- 
sent themselves from divine* worship in 
the' established church through 'total ir- 
religion, and attend the service of no 
other persuasion. — 2. Such, as absent 
themsehes on the plea of conscience,; 
as Presbyterians, Independents, "Bap- 
tists, &c, — 3. Internal Nonconformists, 
or unprincipled clergymen, whp up-, 
plsiud and propagate doctrines quite in- 

.. 5 ,. I * 1 .. 


and affirmed that » sole view in de- 
scending on earth, was to set bounds to 
the reigning superstition, to remove the 
errors which had crept into the religion 
of all nations, but not to, abolish the an- 
cient theology ' from which they were 
derived. 

Taking the^,’prii)Ciple&£or granted, 
Anundnius associated the sentiments of 
the Egyptians' With the doctrines of 
Plato; awl to finish this conciliatory 
scheme, he so interpreted the doctrines 
of the other philosophical and, religions 
sects, by art, invention, and allegory, 
that they seemed to bear some sem- 
blance to the. Egyptian and Platonic 
systems. 

With regard to moral • discipline, 
Ammonias permitted the people to live 
according no the law of tlitrir country, 
and the dictates of nature; but a more 
sublime-rule was laid down for the wise. 
v The} were to raise above all terrestrial 
things, by the towering efforts of'holy 


contemplation, those souls whose origin con si nei.it with several of those article: 
was celestial and divine. They were they, promised i 


ordered to extenuate by hunger, thirst, 
and other mdrtifi cations, the sluggish 
body, which restrains the liberty of the 
immortal spirit, ’that in this life they 
might enjoy comm unit hi with the Su- 
preme Being, ancKascend after death* 
active and •une i i tun ibered, to the uni- 
versal Parent* to live in his presence for 
ever. y 

. NEW TE^TAMp:#r. , See Kjspi^ 
ration, and SfcR’ipTtiri e.* ' 

. NICENE-CHEED. SeeCRttKo.. ' 

- NlCOL AIT ANS, heretics who, as- 
Aimed this name from Nicholas of An- 
tioch ; who, beiiig a Gentile by birth, 

• first embraced Judaism tfljid then Chris- 
tianity ; when his zeal dnd devotion re- 
commended him to the church of Jern - 
, salem, by whom he was chosen one of 
35 /' 


, . on oath to defend. -The 

word is generally used in reference to 
those ministers who were ejected, from 
their livings by the aefe of Uniiormily, 
in 1662. The nuiMier ‘ these >as 
about ^’'"lsanci. However some 
affect to treat the? men with indiffer- 
ence, anfl supp . . their consciences 

were more Under than they need lu, it 
must be remembered, that they were 
nu n of as extensive learning, great abili- 
ties and pious conduct, as ever appear- 
ed. Mr. Locke, if his opinion have anv 
height, calls them w worthy, learned, 
piqus orthodox divines, wlii. did., riot 
throvi themselves .out of. service, but 
wcvp forcibly ejected.” ' Mr. Bogue 
thus - draws their character “ yin to 
their fiublic mnmtrdtion ,” he' says, u they 
were orthodox, experimental, Serious, 
$ F 
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.afFectionate^ 'regular,, taithfiil, iible.aml'ijcifttiis intolerant spirit, 'that it is sup- 
popular pt^chgi% \;Js to their moral posed near eight thousand died in prison 
qualities ,* they were devout :uid .holy ; Ij in the reign of Charles 11. It is said,, 
faithful to Christ Ju>d- the souls of melt; i that Mr. Jeremiah White had carfefatty 
wfcfc ' and prudent; of great liberality II collected a list of those \0ho had suffer- 
‘ and kindness ; and strenuous ^advocates j id between- Charles 11. and tjie revolu- 
for liberty, civil and religious. As to |) tion, which amounted to si^tf thousand. 
their intellectual qualities, they were The same persecutions were earned on 
, Jcamcd, , tminefTt;aud1abont)us. ,> These [ in {Scotland; and there, as well as in 
men were driven from their houses, England, many, to avoid persecution, 
from the society of their friends,', and fled from theis. country, 
exposed to the greatest difficulties. But, notwithstanding all -these dread 
Yhoirburdcns were greatly increased by furious attacks upon the Dis- 

■ the Convention! act, whereby they were centers, they were not extirpated, 
prohibited .from meeting for any^cxcr- Their very persecution was in their fa- 
disc of religion (above inc in number) vour. The in him on s characters of their 
in any other manner than allowed by informers and persecutors; their piety, 
the liturgy or practice of the Church of zeal, and fnititudv, no .doubt, had mflu- 
Knglaml. For the first offence the pen- ce on considerate minds ; and, indeed, 

' alty was three months imprisonment, or thev had additions tom the established 
pay fivo- pounds; for .the second offence, church, whicli “jfeypral clergymen in 
six months imprisonment', nr ten pounds; this reign deseiterl as a persecuting 
and for the third offence, to be banish- church, ;mA took their lot among them, 
jed to some of the American plantations In addition to this, king James suddenly 
Sor seven years, or pay. one hundred altered his measures, 'granted a univer- 
pounds; and in case they returned, t< sal toleration, and preferred Dissenters 
sutler death without benefit 1 of clA-gy. to places of trust and profit, though it 
By virtue of this act, the gaols were was evidently with a .view to restore 
quickly filled' with dissenting Proles- popery. 

tauts, and the trade of an informer was- King William coming to the throne, 
verytgftinful. So great was the severity the famous Toleration Act passed, by 
of these times, days Neale, that tiles which they were exempted tom suffer- 
were afraid to pray in their families, if ing the. penalties aI)ov;e-mentioned, and 
above-, four of their acquaintance, who permission given them to worship Cod, 
came only to visit them, well* present : According to the dictates of their own 
some families scrupled asking a bless- consciences. In the latter end of Queen 
ing on their meat it five strong efs were Anne's reign they began jto be a little 
at table. r . alarmed. *'An act of parliament passed. 

But this was not all (to say nothing of called the Occasioned Conformity Bill, 
the Test act:) in 1665, an act was which prevented any person in office 
Drought into die House to buni«l\ them under the government entering into a 
from their friends, commonly called the meeting-house. Another** called the 
Oxford Five Mile Aqjl, hy which all Schism Bill, had actually obtained the 
dissenting ministers, on the penalty of royal assent, which suffered no Dis- 
fbi'ty pounds, who would not .take an Centers to educate tlieir own children, 
oath.. (that it was not lawful, upon any | but required' them to be put into the 
pretence whatever, to take arms against | hands of Conformists; and which for- 
tlie king, &c.) were prohibited ironi • bade all tutors and schoolmasters being 
-■Soming within five miles of any oily, | present at any conventicle', or dissent- 
towncorporatA, or Jprough, or any, place j .ng place of worship;, but the very dav 
where they had exeTciheri their ministry, r.-s iniquitous act was to have taken 
and from teaching any school. Some .place, the Queen died (August 1, IT 14.) 
few took the oath; others ctuid not, But hib majesty king George a. being 
consequently suffered the penalty. fully satisfied that these hardships were 

In , 107^3, “the mouths of the high brought upon She Dissenters tor their 
church pulpjtqcrs, weix encouraged to steady adhercuce.tq.theiPrtitestant sue- 
open as Imid as possible. One, in his. cession in his illustrious house against 
termorf before the House \>f Commons, a tory and Jacobite ministry, who were 
told, them, that tile Nonconformists paving the way fi>y a popish pretender, ' 
qught not to be tolerated, but to be euiv procured the repeal ot tucm m the. fifth 
ed by vengeance. lie uigod th?m to vean of' his reign; though a clause was 
*et fire to the faggot, and to teach them left, that forbade the mayor ,or other 
i>v scourges of scorpions, and open their magistrate to go into any meeting* for ’ 
ryes with gait.” ^ religious worship with the ensigns of his 

Such were tlie dreadful consequences, office. See Hogue's Charge at Mr.' 
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Knight's Qidimiiiov ; ’Ma!e*8 Iffotorifl 
of ittc Puritans; Do Laime's Pfea for \ 
the Nonconformists; Palme fs JVbncon* j 
\fornmts' Mem. Martin** liters on 
.Von co nfo rmityt Ruhmso.fi Lecture*} 
Cornish's Hititoru of NonoonforpiUtf; 
h)r. CaUfimfs life of Baxter; Pierce's. 
Vindication: of tfie. Dissenters; Bague^ 
and Rennet's History of the Dissenters* . 

’ NONJUROUS, those whorufivsed to 
take the oaths to government, and ivho 
were in cofi^qudiice under certain'. tin 
capacities,, and liable ‘to certain '^vei’e 
penalties- It can scarcely be said that 
.tliorc are any Noiijurors now in -the 
kingdoih \ arid it. Is well k frown that 
‘ all penalties have -been remote^ both 
irom Papists and ^Protestants', formerly 
of that denomination,. as well in Scot- 
land as in EnglamL-r-Tke members -of 
llui Episcopal church of Scotland have 
Ions been denominated JShwmirorsj hut 
perhaps they .are noV- called " so im T . 
properly, as the ground of their dif- 
ference from the establishment is more 
on. account of ecclesiastical than politi- 
C4tl principles*,’ ' 

NON-RESmKNCE, .the act of not 
residing 1 on an ecclesiastical benefice. 
Nothing can reflect greater disgrace oii 
a clergyman of a- parish, than to rccei\ c 
the. emolument without ever visiting his 
/parishioners, and being' unconcerned for. 
'the welfare of tlieic' souls; yet this has 
been a reigning evil in our land, and 
proves that ’there arc too many who 
care little ‘about the- flock, so that they 
■may but live at ease. Let swell remem- 
ber what an awful account they will 
h:\ve to ghc of talents misapplied, time 
wasted, sol'll S’ neglected, anil a sacred 
office, abused 1 

NOVATIANS, JVbvatiani, a sect of 
ancient heretics that uroft to Wards the 
dose of the v. third centhrv ; so 1 called 
from Novatisyva priest of Rome. They 
were also- called Cat, hart, from jutOtyas, 

Ji u re, q. d. Puritans. 

Novatian -’first separated fi*om tlie j 
unmunion of pope Cornelius, on pre- 
tence of his being too easy -in admitting 
to repentance those- wjio pad fallen on 
in times’; o£ persecution. . He indulges . 
his .inclination to '■Severity so fajy as. to 
deny t^at 1 such as had/aljei.i into gross f 
sin??; especially those- who had -apostiM 
tizgd fiK)ta.the* fttnhnnid^r the persecu- 
tion set' <5*v feot’,by p^biuV were , to be 
again received mfo the bosoin of the. 
Church ; grounding hiS opinion on that 
of’ St. -Paul “ It' is, impossible for those 
“ wlur were qnce enlightened, and have 
^Ufeted of the heavenly' gift# lee, if they 
, 1 shall fall away, to renew thpfti again, 

* Unto repentance,” Heb. vi. 4 to 6/ 


'Ihe ,No\.i..ins did not deny but a 
rpjeiynffiihvg’ into any sin. h<nv grievous 
I server, might obtain pardon by repent- 
ance ; for they thtmisAn s iT?com‘niciHh*d 
repentance in thesriwnge terms * {jut 
their doctrine wa^that the church had 
it not in its jphvter to receive sin tin's 
fnto\it$ communion, as having .no Way 
■ of Emitting sinsbut By baptism : which 
Ohtfc received could not be- repeated. 

In prjDcrss of. tiiife the A or ta/Ums 
Softened tund .moderat$d£the rigour of 
their master’s doctrine; and only refused 
absolution to very great dinners. 

The' two leaders, ^ovatiau and No- 
vatus, were proscribed, and declared 
heretics, not for excluding penitents 
from communion, but for denying that 
the church hail the power. of remitting 
sins.. • ' - 

NOVITIATE, f a year of probation 
appointed for the .trial of religions, 
whether or no they have a Vocation, 
and the necessary qualities for living up 
to’ thft rule, the observation whereof 
they are to bind themselves to by vow. 
THe myritiate lasts u year al least ; 
in some houses more. It is esteemed 
the bed of the civil dgath of n no- 
vice, who expires to the world by pro- 
fession. f 

NUN, a woman, in several Christian 
countries, who domes herself, in a clois- 
ter or nunnery, to a religious life. See 
article Monk. 

There, were women in the ancient 
Christian church, who made public pro- 
fession of virginity before thq, monastic 
life tvas known in* the world, as appears 
from the writings of Cyprian and Ter- 
tullian. These, for distinction’s' sake, 
are sometimes called ecclesiastical vir- 
gins, and were commonly enrolled in 
the cation or matricula of the church. 
They differed '(mm the monastic vir-* 
gins chiefly in this, that they ]i\ ed pri- 

tely ,in their father’s houses, where- 
as the others liml in communities: 
but their profession of virginity was 
not* so’ stnqt ns tp nuke it criminal 
for them to' marry aftcrwv.rds, if’they 
thought jf}t, As to the consecration of 
virvpos^it had some things peculiar in it : 
it was usually performed publicly in the 
chqrch by the oislffcp, The virgin made 
a public profession of her resolution, 
and then the bishop put upon her the ac- 
customed habit of sacred virgins. One 
pavurf this habit Was a veil, called the 
'scicriim valamen; another was a kind 
of mifre .or coronet wofin upon the head. 

, A$ present, .when a won. an is to be 
nude a nun/tlie habit. Veil, and ring of 
*thcr .candidate are darned to the altar 
and she* herself, accomj)iinieil by hj.r 
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tie, ayes* hjjfttions^ 'conducted to the Inbyhced against;, all whp shall attempt to 

. bishop/ w,hj>, after mass and. air anthem I - make her break lict vows. In some 
(the subject of which is “ diet she ought' few. instances, perhaps, it may have 
to havglier hiinuji^hted, because tne'j happened that nunneries, monasteries 
briftegroom is oiiniug *t6_ meet her”), &c; m?ty have been useful as well to 
pronounces the bejVfraictitnj : th^n -she morality iuid religion as to literature; 
rises up, and the bishop consecrates thqj in the gross,. however, they Have been 
' n e,w habit, sprinkling! it ^yit\> holy ;yatefc highly prejudicial; and however well' 
’When the candidate has put on her re- might be supposed to clo when 

ligious habit, ,slfc. presents herself before i viewed in theory, m.hict they are uii- 
the bishop, and sings ory her. knees Mural and impious. It was surely far, 
jjicillu Chrtfk mini, &c. then she tVdnr the intention of. Providence to se- 
cefacs the veil, hiid afterwards the- ring, ! duct youth find beauty in a, cloister,' dr 
by which- she is married to Christ; and, ' | to deny, tlmm the innocent emoynient 
lastly, the eroWn -of .virg^mty./.^hch of, their years arid f sek. See,MotfAs- 
shc 'is crowned,, ah anathema 'is tie- tkuyA ■ ,• 
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OATH, a solemn affirmation, where* frequently t.hf substance of the oath is 
»n we appeal to God as ;i witness of the repeated to fin? j\u’br By the magistrate, 
truljY of what we say, and with an im* who .adds hi the conclusion, - ‘ So help 
precation of his vengeance, oi\a mftm- you God/ The eriehjy of thesentencj&i 
elution of his favour, if what wc affirm resides in the pattiyle \to; so, that, is; 
be false, or what tvo promise be .not hue tegr, uppn conditvih of my spqak- 
pcvfiprmcd. ing the truth; or performing this, prri- 

• “ Wtc form of oaths ” says Dr. Paley, mise, and not otherwise, iiriay God help 
“ like other religious ceremonies haVe me. The juror,, whilst heheurjsor ye- 
‘ in all ages been various; consisting, peats the wOixls of l lie., bath, holds jijs* ’• 
however, for the most part, of some bo- right hand upon the Bible,' or .other book ■ . 
dily action, and of a prescribe A form of containing the four Gfopels, and 'at the . '* 
words. Amongst the Jews, the juror conclusion kisses the hook r This oh- , 
held/ up his right hand towards hca\en, scure and dipt ie at form, together with 
Psnl: cxlfV. 8, Rev. x. ('Die same the levity dlid- frequency with which . iv 
form, is retained in Scotland, stiffi) is administered, -has brought about’ a..' 
Aihongst the Jews, also, an oaJLh of ii- general iiiadvCrtuu v. to the^obhgation/. 
ddity was. taken hy the servant’s put- of oaths, which both in a religious and 
■ ting his hand uudeHhe thigh of his lord, political view 1 is much to bq lamented : 
Gen. xxiv. 2, Amongst the Greeks and and it merits public , consideration,’? s ’ 
Romans, the form varied with the, sub- continues* Mt\ Palpy, ^whether the re-/’ . 
jeet. and <‘Ccasiou of the oath: In pri- quiring' of oaths, ha sh/tfiany frivolous 
rate contracts, the parties took hold of occasions, especially in thb>cuat<!?ms, and ' 
■»ach' other’s hand, whilst Uiey swore to in the qualification, for petty ‘offices, lias . 
die performance ; or they touched .the any other effect than tth make them 
dtar <5f the god b* vvh»tsc divinity- they cheap In the itpihds of-.therpeople. A 
4 wore. /Upon Umic sqU mu occasions it pound of* tea cannot T^ayehregnlarh - 
was .the custom to slay’ a v feting and the mm ..the ship-to the consumer 'wfrhopt 
beast being Struck chjvn, with cer- costing half & dossen oath^ at least ; and 
tain ceremonies and Invocations, gave .tlic secuvity.for tpq v di/^ disdiarge 
birth to Um expres^sam^ ruiw r, -;px7v,/t/7/v! ot; ‘heir offi ce, ,.m umlyi tiiat o/ ah.cwfn, : 
Juiotuth} and Engbsh. phrase I- is rumiredt a ttnd 

tr; v u>siutqd from these,, oh ‘ striking a jan, arpnb;^h%iTi:d^,S|inJ^p^ 
bargain * r JTu; forms of Oatlisin, Chris- an^the chief jtts^ ce>ibf Khglajiid/’ Gatn^; 
tjan countries! are also very different ;jj however, ? and^ Whatever Ije'.r. 

hut in ir .- country in the World worsc-d tiie 

contrived, either to convey the i»ic4Uiing,|ilt is .evidei A tl ’jflitipf Ur ^aihejsmi pr^/ c. 
or impress the obli^ati'm .of iui bath v-; ul^ 4 cxit\i s ca^lke'^f . no,, “Retnitftr. 
than in bur own. Ihe. juror' with riis: '(rdd,(uu;e f oqt and tiiercxwih 

;dter repeating the promise or ' lieyfr be any iipon earth. ,If mai\V , 

tion which the oatn is intended to cbfi- I patpre had nof/^o^iqthhig of tiubjeofioh • 
firm# adds, ‘So help me God ;*• or more^ j in* it to a Beitig, and. , 
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rent principles, obliging him how ‘td If Docttme of Oaths,; Doddridge?# 
behave himself toward God and ’ to ward Hires, li*ct. 189; < Tillpfson*# 2$d & r- 
the restofthe'world/govenimeyt could won?; MWelyY Unreasonableness of 
never have been introduced, nor, thought Atheism/ p»l52. . ■'» ’ 

.of, ; Nor can there be the least mutual ‘ Oath. 6f gUcgiance is al Allows ;* W J^ 
sedhnty between governors ancl js^ovem- A . J3. do sincerely promise and swear, 
eel, whert^no GocT is admitted. Foi 4 it that I will be faithful, and bear true id- ' 
is acknowledging of .God in his supreme legiance y to his Majesty, King Gcmge. 
judgment over the world, that is the So help inC- GodiV This is taken* by 
grbund of an oath, and upon which the Pi-difestrint* di'sstfntmg ministers, when 
■validity of all human engagements dc- licensed by the civil magistrate ; as is 
pend.*' Historians hav^ justly remark- 9.W the following : ; : ‘ 

e«l, that when the reverence tor an #ath Oath of supremacy^ > ** I; A. B. do 
began to be diminished among the Ro- swear, that l do from my heart abhor, 
mans, and the lilbst; fipicurhvn system, [ detesj, and Abjurfci* as impious .and ho- 
which discarded the belief of Pro’vi- j retical, that damnable doctrine and po- - 
dence, was introduced, the Roman ho- | sition,that princes excommunicated or 
nour and prosperity from that period j deprived by the Pope, hr any authority 
began to decline. ’"The Quakers re- J of the see of Rome, may be deposed t»r 
fuse to swear upon any occasion, found- ! murdered by their subjects, or any other 
ing their scruples) concerning the Juno- j whatsoever. 'And 1 do declard; that no 
fulness of oaths,' upon our Saviour’s j foreign prince, pefson, predate, .state, or 
■prohibition, ‘Swear not at all.’ Matt.' potentate,, hath, or ought td have,auiy 
y.'34. But it seems'our Lord there re- J jurisdiction, power, pre-eminence, 01 
ferred to the vicious,, wanton, and An- i authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
authorized, swearing in common di.v ! within this realm. So help mu God.” 
course, and not to judicial oaths; for he j (fBKDiKXCK, the performance of 
himself answered whc\i interrogated |j the commands of a' superior.- Obedi- 
npon. oath, Matt, xxvi. \63. 6*J. Mark! cnee to Gml may be considered, 'l. As 
xiv. 61. The apostle Pan! also makes; virtual, wltirh consists in a bclkf of the 
use* of expressions which contain th<* 1 Gospel, of the holiness and equity of Its , 
nature of oaths, Haiti, i. 9- 1 Cor. Xv. ;>l. 1 preeo] its, of the truth of its promises, £ 
2 Cor. j. lti. Gal. i. 20. IIcI>. vi. 13, 17. i and a true repentance of all our sins. 
Oaths are nugatory, that is/currj with | 2. Actual obedience, which is the prac- 

tliem no proper force or obligation, j tire and t\eirise of the several graces 
unless we believe that God. will punish! ami duties of Christianity.— .1 Perfect 
false swearihg with more 5-e\ evils tjian j obedience', which is the exact con'tbr- 
a simple lie or breach of ]nf misel fort m’ty of our hearts and lives to thb law 
which belief there are the following of God, without the least imperfection, 
reasons: 1? Perjury is a sin of grentrf ! 'Phis last is only peculiar to a glorified 
deliberation.-— 2. It violates a superior I state. The obhga^on w are under to 
confidence. — 3. God directed the Israel- 1 obedience arises, 1. From the relation we 
ites to swear by his name, Dent. vi. 13; stand in to find as creatures, Psalm 


x. 20. 'and was pleased to confirm his, 
■ covenant with that people by. an oath;! 
'neither of which it is probable he would 
have, done, had he Tint intended to re- , 
present oaths as having some meaning j 
and effect beyond the obligation of a ! 
bare promise. j 

" Promissory oaths are not binding j 
( where the promise itself would pot be so. | 
* See PitQMrsTts. As oaths are designed j 
for the security of , the im poser, it is 
manifest that they mustf’be interpreted ; 
and performed in the sense in which the 
imposcr intends .them.” Oaths, ' also, ; 
must never he taken but;' in matters of j 
importance, nor irrcve.fchtlvyand with- j 
opt godly fear. Patty's Afar* Phil. ch. \ 
16. vol. l Grot. de t Jhrc s 1; 11. r. 13.} j 
21 ; Barrow's Works* vol. i. ser. 15; 
Hur net's Exposition of t/u‘ 39 th Article 
of t Jut Church of England; J [erf 1 art's I 
'E'm$ „on troths of importance, and j 


xev. 6. — 2. From thelaw\l\e hath re- 
vealed to us in his word, Psahp cxix. •>. 
2 Peter, i. 5, 7. — 3. From the blessings 
of his providence we arc constantly re- 
ceiving, A els xiv. 17. Psalm c\]v — 
4. From the love and goodness of God 
in the grand work of redempd. 1\ 1 Cm . 
vi. 20. A* to the nature of tins nledh 
dice, it must be. 1. Achve, not only 
avoiding* what is prohibited, but per- 
forming what is commanded, Col. iii. N, 
JO. — 2. Personal ; tor though Christ lias 
obeyed the law for us as n coven. vn »»’ 
works, yet he bath not abrogated it <is 
a rule of life, Rom. vii. 22. Rom. iii. 31.. 
— 3. fiinCiTt, Psalm li. 6. 1 Tim. i. 5 . — 
4. Affectionate , springing from love, and 
not tr»m terror, ,1 John v. IV. 1 John 
ii. p. 2 Cor. ,v. 14. — 5. Thn gent, not 
dothfullv, Gal. i, 1 j. Ps.dnt xviii.. 44. 
Knjri.*xii. II. 1 — 6. Conspicuous and open, 
Phil* ii. 15.. Matt. v. 26.-7. Unwcrsal; 
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not one fluty, but all roust be perform- B , ' OBLlft ATJQ>{ is that by which we 
ed, 2 Pet. i, 5 , 1 §<-*&^Perfietual % at all [ are bound fothc. performance of any ac- 
thnes, places, and occasions, Rom. ii. 7. tion, 1. Rational obligation is that which 
Gtal^ vi 9. The advantage.* of obedience arises from reason, abstractly taken, to 
aretliese, 1. It. adorns the Gospel, Tit. do or forbear certain actions.— 2. An- 
jj, JO. — 2:- It is evidential of grace. 2 Cor. thqritativc obligation is that which arises 
' v. 17. — 3. It rejoices the heart* of the- from the commands of a superior, or one 
* ministers and people of God,. 3 John 2. who has a right or authority to prescribe 
2 Tliess. X 19, 20. — 4. It silences gaiur rules to others.-— 3. Moral obligation is 
sayers, 2 Pet. i. 11, 12.-— 5. Kn courages that by which we are bound to perform 
’ the saints, while it reproves the Juke- that which is night, and to avoid that' 

' wanh, Matt. v. 16. — 6. Affords peace to, which is wrong. It is a'moral necessity 
' the subject of 'it, Psalm xxv\ 12, 13. *>£• dung actions or forbearing them ; 
Acts xxii . 16.— 7. It powerfully recoin- that is, such -a necessity as whoever 
mends religion, as that which is both de- bix\i k.s through it, is, i/so facto , worthy 
Jighiful and practicable, Col. i. 1 0.— 3. Jt of bluing for so doing. V anous, however, 

► is the forerunner and evidence of ctcnui! have bocal the opinions concerning the 
glory, Rom. vi. 22. Rev. xxik 14. See ground, of moral obligation, or what it 
.Holiness, S.ixliifiuatwn; Char- arises from. One says, from the moral 
nock** IVorJts, vol. xi, p. 1212; Tdfo*- iitness of things; another, because it is 
son 1 *. Sermun% scr. 1!JJ, 123 ; Siuri/ds conformable to reason and nature ; aim- 
Sermons, Vol. i. scr. 4 ; Ridgh/s Jyjdij thcr, bc( ause it is conformable to truth ; 
of Dlvhritif\um. 92. / and another, because it is expedient, and 

OBEDIENCE OF CHRIST is ge- promotes the public good. A late writer 
nerullv divided into active and passive. Inis defined obligation to be lf a state of 
1 lis active obedience implies wli.it r he mind perceiving the reasons for acting, 
did; Ius/itfj&nv; what he sulfortri. Some j or forbearing to ach” But I confess 
divines distinguish these. They rdler this has a difficulty* m it to me; because 
. our pardon to his passive, and our title ! it 0 irrics with it an idea that if a man 
' to glory to his active obedience : though, should by his habitual practice of inii[iu T 
j)r. Owen observes, that it cannot be ty be so hardened as to Jose a sense* d 
clearly evinced tint there is any such fluty, and not jierceive the nasnns wh> 
thing in propriety of speech as fuimoc he should act morally, then Ik is under 
. obedience : obe\ ing is doing, to which no obligation. And thus a depraved 
mission or suffering doth not belong, man might say he is under no obligation 
Of tlnr active obedience of Christ the to obey the laws of the land, because , 
Scriptures assure us that he took upon through his desire of living a licentious 
him the form of a servant, and really be- life, he is Med to suppose tint there 
came one, Is. xlix. 3. Phil. ii. j. lleh. should be none. Jinny opinion, a dit- 
viii. He was subject to the law of God. fvrenc* 1 should be made between ubliga - 
«Ile was made under the law;” the ! yent at d a m //.sc of it. 'Moral obligation, 
judicial or civil law of the Jew.?: tin* 1 think, arises from tlie will of (hid, as 
ceremonial law, and the moral law, revealed in liie light and law < f natun , 
Matt. xyii. 21, 27. Luke ii. 22. Psalm and in his word. Tim. is bindingupou 
xl. 7, 8, lie was obcdiynt to the law of .11 mbn, because there is no situadon in 
nature; lac was in a state of subjection which mankind have not either one or 
to his.pal-onts ; and lie fulfilled the com ! the other of these. We find, howev ei , 
mauds of his h« v * nly Father as it re- ! i 'hat the generality of men aie so t ;r 
spewed the first u-d second table. His [! sunk in depravity,' that a sense of obh- 
obedience, 1, Was vojunfan, Psalm, xl. j ’.ation is nearly or quite lost. Still, how- 
6. — 2. . Complete, ’ 1 Peter ii, 22. — 3. . or, their losing the sonsy, does not 1 eti-* 

Wrought out in the room and sfoudot r!'*nbe obligation less strong. “ Obli- 
his people, Pom. 4. Rom. *v. 19. — g *tinn to virtue is eternal and. inunutu- 
4. Well pleasing and acceptable in the I 1 , but the sense of it’ is lost by sin.” 
sight of (-od. 'See A'roy km.£n 1 ; Death See Harburfoh'*- Legation, vol. i. p. 3ft, 
and Suffi. rings of Christ. 46. &i\ Pah y’s Mur . Phil. p. 54, vol. i. 

DPI. \Tl/ secular persons who dc- Robinson's f ref ice (0 the Fourth V ohime 
voted tliem^ehes ana their estates to of Sturm's' Sermons ; Mason's Chris- 
some nwnasterv, into which they were turn Month , scr. 23, j>. 256, vol. ii. Dod- 
ndmitted.as a kind .of lay- brothers. The d ridge' a Led. Ject. 32; Grove's Phil, . 
tid’m ot their admission was putt ifig the vol. 11 . p. C6. 
oHl-rop-s of the church 'round their ■ OBSERVATIONS. Sec Mind. 
nocks, .i* h nurli of servitude. 'Fhey ^(ECONOMY. See Dispensation. 
w! n; an liyious habit, but different from (ECONOMISTS, a sect of philoso- 
<nat <u ; .’ 0 monks. pliers in France, who have made a great * 
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noise in Europe) and ai^t generally sup- OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD' is hi, 
posed to have been unfnemjlyto rtu* almighty power. Tins is essential to 
gion. The founder of thisseet was Dr. his nature as ? an inlinite, imlcpendeitt, 
buquesnoi* who Jiad so well insinuated I and perfect bfcihg. 'Flic power of Qrxl 
hi in self into the favour of Louis XV. is divided into absolute, air 1 ordinal or 
tl fat the king used to call him his Think- 1 :tudl. Absolute, is that whereby God . 
er. Thmsect was called Economists, is able to do thht which he will hot do, 1 
because tht? economy and order to be .but is possible to be done. Ordinate is 
introduced into the finances, and other ‘that whereby ho dovish that, which he 
means of alleviating the distresses of hath decreed to do. 1 he ])ower of God 
the people*’ Were perpetually in. their may Jte more especially seen, 1. in crc- 
moutlis. The abbe Barrrtel lulhiits that ation/ Rum. j. 20.' Gepe’sis i. — 2. In the 
there may have been some few of £hejn preservation of , his creatures, lleb. i. 3. 
who directed their speculations to no Col. i. 16, 17. Job xxvij-^3. In .the re- 
other object; but he brings very sufiL demotion' of men by Christ, Luke i. 
dent proof that the aim ot the m;\jopty 3.5, o/ . Eph. j. 1 9.~<4. in the convtT- 
of the sect was to distribute* flic wn- sionof sinnners, Psal. cx. 3^2 Cor. iv. 7. 
tings of Voltaire, Diderot, and others, Rom. i. 16, — 5. In the continuation and 
spncl thuS to eradicate frqm the minds .success of the.’ Go>.pel in the world, 
af the people all reverenV.c for divine Matt. xiii. 51, ;32.--6. In the final pe.r- 
revchition. See Phijnosopbtsts. severance of 'the saints* 1 Pet. i. 5. — 7 . 

OFFERING, or Oblation, denote# In the lvsilnvcticft of the dead,' 1 Cor. 
whatever is. sacrificed or consumed in v. — 8. In making t lie righteous lmppv 

the worship of God. For an account of or cut, and punishing the wicked 
the various offerings under the law, the Pin iii. 21. Mutt. xw. 34, 8c c. Set 
reader is referred to the book of Levi- f»V Tlodxj of Div. vol. i. oct. edi' . p 
ticus. See also Sachifick. 77? Chayn'ock’x Works, u.l.i. p 

OFFICERS CHURCH. Sec Church, Saurin'x Sermons, vo). i. p. 157 ; Til- 
Dkacon, Hi.dpr. lofscn's Srrmoi/s, ser. 152. . 

OFFICES OF CHRIST arc gene- OMNIPRESENCE OF GOl), is 
rally considered ns threefold. 1.‘ A his ubiquity, or his being present in 
prophet to enlighten and instruct* John ! every place. ’Phis may be’ argued from 
\i. 1 v. John iii. 2. — 2. A priest to make his infinity. Ps. cxxxix. his power, 
iitonem- nt for Ji\ people, Isaiah liii. which is e\cry where, Hob. ,i. 

Heb. vii. — 3. A king to reign in, and providence. Aids xvii. '27, 28. which 
i ule over them, Zer.li/xi. 9. Psal. ii. f>. svprilics all. As he is a spirit, he is so 
See articles Inilkcksmox, Mkdh- omnipresent as not to be mixed with 
TOR.ikc. * the (.feature, or divided, purtjn one 

OMEN is a word which, in its pro- place, and part inanotlu r; nor Lhe mul- 
per sense, •egnifics a sign or indication tiplied m extended, but L • sscniialh 
of some future event, especially of an present cut) where. From the comkL- 
alarming nature. Against the belief ration of this nth Unite w c should ’earn to 
of omens it is observed, that it is con- fe.ir and riAercnce God, Psal. Ixxxix 
trary to every principle of sound phi- 7. To derive consolation in the hour *.i 
lnsophv ; and whoever has studied the distress, 1ft. ^ liii. 2. Ps. xlu.*l. 'To be ac- 
W'ri tings of St. Paul must be convinced the and diligent in IHv services, Psal. 
that it is inconsistent with the spirit of rxix. 168. S<*e C ha mock' a Hoiks, \u\. 
genuine Christianity. We cannot pro j. p. -240; *ih«rnethy's &r?numt, set*. 7 , 
tend to discuss the subject here, .but Howe's Works, \ol. i. p. 108, 1 10 ; Sou- 
will present the reader with a quota- nil's Sermons, voh i. ser. 3; f l ill's f\ 
ti(si nil the other side of the question, dij of JJiv. b. i; S/tcct, \M. \hi. N<>. 
“Though it be true/’ says Mr. Top lady, 563,37! ; 'd'dlo/sor'i Strimm,, ser. 15 l 
“that all omen* arc not worthy of ob- OMNiSClENCL Oh* GOD is that 
serration, nml though they should never perfection bv w hu. h lie h\ows all thing?, 
be so regarded as to sho^k our fortitude, and is, 3. Inlinite knowl. dge, P». cxlu. 
or diminish our confidence in Go«J, still 5. — 2. Etcmri, generullj called fore- 
tlicy afe not to be constantly despised. L knowledge, Act.- xv. 38. Isa. xh i. 10. 
Small,, incidents have some t janes been Eph. i.'4. Acts ii. 28.-3. Unix cu sal, 
s prelusive to great events ; nor is there | extending to all portions, times, pla 
any Superstition in noticing these appa- i and things. Ileb. iv. 13. Psalm I. 30. - 

rent prognostications,' thouijiv there may j — 1. relating ta wh.i is pasr, 

lie much superstition in being cither too present, and to come. I Ic 1 .nows all by 
indiscriminately or too deeply swayed liis (*ui essence, and not derived from 
by them.” — Tojiladi/s Harks, vol/ iv. any other; not successively, as We do, 
,p. 192. but independently, distinctly, infallibly* 



lf _ ^Juliihv c e^^Vily" afrostdJf,'' ' 

and tfi^ this eftip^pr himself - consul ted 
them;; ijay, farther,' .sa^'.jtKiey, Wofy' 
,mhkes theiitiptf.of Severn laws jflil^h- ■ 
hd by, the Christian emperors, ThedtfcY 
sins, G$at?&i, and Valeijnniau/to jiranjtflr 

S ie-Vsoiw \vho inter legated tfieiri, cvgt* in 
heir days; and that the Epteurcaji* 
were the first s who made a, jest,ot\tnis*' 

.^miterition, ar$ exposed ^ the "roguery . 

ofits p iiest^ to the peiiple. v : * ' 

, i But oYTthe othef siefe it, U observed, ;. 
i; That the question, properly stated, fa* ' 
not. Whgfhfer/otacieA becarfte extinct- 
immediqteftj u/LQn the birth of CJiript, or 
from thfe’Sicry moment he was bom ; 




' 33fe^*3PSt : ' 'kftbwkifec ji* P^culi^ to 

M> r u fi2„; j$br xxxyt. 4. 
arid i# communicable to m\y craiture.. 
Hr6l It is incompriphensible*- fo' us* how ■ 
Go4-knows things;' ytUtffo Evident 
tffifr- does for to suppdse btlifcnv*jK*d 
i^ td. siippo^e'hirq an jmperfcct being, 



\d. i. p.tf£,4ct '.* v * 

'OPHITES* S^e SfS.fi p ent in i aVs , . , 
* ^PINION is that Judgmcmt^ which 


: the u) I tkI fern&s of ;ahyl>mpQsitfon, tor 
'the trni h ox i falsehood of which there Y 
not snftic5en$ evidence to produce dbso- 
luted^Uefp 

'OHA^jfvR aiiwiisr the Heathens, was 
the/im£w#n’iVbich the gods were sup- I 
-pn$ed./tfr*$iv$ to those who • consulted i 
them uporcany affair of importance. 
It ’s alsOLUSrd for the god who was 
thought, to ■ give; Uie answer, y ami tor 
‘the t spfic^ where, it was given. Lcurn- 
'cdmct»4ro tnu oh divided as to tin* source 
of these:- onick'S. Somfe suppose t;hat 
tl lev were only the ‘invention of priests ; 
fariuly others .conceive- that there; was, a 
djapplScal agency' employed in the busi- 
,newC'. ^hpije* ate, as one observes, se- 
veral cii’culnstates leading tl the for- 
mei* hypbHiCsis : such as the gloomy so- 
le m nity With' which ih any of them were 
delivered' in caves and subterraneous 
Caverns' s IhYinitniirdus add disagreea- 
ble, cCren tonics enjoined, as sometimes 
.sleeping' in die skins of beasts, bathing, 
and. ex pensive sacrifices; the ambigu- 
ous ’end* unsatisfactory ' answers fre^ 
miehtly returned : these look, very much 
llkYtlie-.cnnt^h’apdes of artful priests to 
disguise ^tdieir villany ; the medium of 
priests* ^6akitig images,' yocA] .grbvcs, . 
kc^seeip ^Hiidi '■> confirm it. On the (! 
x other"lWut<:h if u* may credi^tlie feW 
tion' of ;^uciem writers, either > amoii£ 
’Iicatheu43r Cjirifctiana, this hypothesis, 
will tpiyciiy account for many oi the^m 
TstahcCs&hey mention* V\nd smcc i ; ' canr 
not Improved eitlioi* impossible or un- 
scripttiKiU ,is ;t not probable that Cod 
^ sometimes j^nnite ah interdbuysc with 
infernal spuitv, .wifh a de^gm hi, th^Jl 
end;' td.tnflftvthis' add -.every ^oth or*, (it- 
cum^ice fp lii$ bW glory'^; " ■ 'J 
4 il^fiedtig.tUe^ce^adon i > f ^hesq pm-. 

)m-& beeb a yarietv dC'opi-. 
mdftjviti ha^ been, generally Iteld, ln- 
.iK-c j, iYiat’oracles teamed at' the birth'ol’ 
Irsus^hvist :,yet some have t'nd'eavtoul-* 
trd u/ajainuindhe cojitrary ? by show- 


but/ Whether tliey . fell gradually into 
disesteem, aiki ceased as Christ- and hkt 
( rosp.el 5 ' became known to rmankilid ? y 
Ajki tiVat- thcy cliil s Y 0 is most ceviain ‘ 
ItOjii the concmteiit/testhriOajes Of. the . 
fathers; which whpeyer would endea- 
vour to inyalicli£t:ei J may equally give up 
tJuj most' respectable traditions and rc- 
latioi 1-3 of every kindh ■' 

2dly. But did Slot Julian the apostate 
consult these ' oracles Y tyVe- answer in 
tiie negative : he liad, mdecd, recourse - 
to magical operations, but it was because • 
oxides hrul afroady ceased j tor h t be-r < 
wailed thedo^s oi. them, and assigned'' 

, pitiful reasons for it which St. Cyril 
lias vigoroitaly refuted, Saying, (hat hr 
* never could h&vc.ojfvred such , bur. from 
an wnfrittihgnexs rb^acknqTvleiicre, that, 
•ivhen (tie world had received the light of 
Christ* the dominion of .the debit was at 
an rtuL 

. 3dly, The ChristYh empei*0rs do, in- 
deed,- sec-in to* condemn the supemtition 
and idolatry of those wlirVwere still for 
consulting oracles ; but the edicts of 
those priny.es do not prove that oracles 
actually ■ existed in 0ieir times, any 
more .than that they .ceased in conse- , 
qitencC.of their laws." It is.cerUtin that 
th<iy were for the most paj*t dxtinct be- 
fore the conversion' of Constantine. ' ■ 
4tiUy, tjriine Epicureans -might make 
n }wt hf{h is h‘ ujirrstitibn *; however, the ( 
Epicurean philosopher Celsusj irf tlie ' 
-secmid century ^ot the church, was for 
r v«te up the exceUeiicy of several ora- ' 
cl vs, us appears'p.t large from Origen’s 
sc ventji f, v '"' - ^ •,, 

■ : iVihofig. theV .ffews*' tbe,rfe ( xvdrc several ' “ 
sort3v Oi real “ora^lW, "I'hdy - h ad, first, 
piddles thaf .wer^,.ck;Uvei*ed - inva voce $ k: 
hs when God spake tb-Mostfe face ’to % 
face; And ks ,onci li^pd’spdaks to,anf>* / 
thpr,; Nurhbl 8. Secondly, Prophc- 
jtibrd drains sent by'Godi as cl\e dreams 
wjiicn God sent to. Joseph, and which 
foretoldhis future greatness. Gtu. xxvii J 
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5, 6, Thirdly, Visions; as when a pro- [f could inspire the false prophets, sorrer- 
phet in an erstaev, being neither proper its, and magicians, and make them de- 
ly asleep nor awake, had supernatural liver false oracles. See Van cl ale anti 
rlaelations, Gen. xv. 1. Gen. xlvi. 2. || J'QJitme lie's Hunt, cle Oi'tic ; J'oltrr's 
Fourthly, The oracle of the Urim and | Greek Antiquities, vol. i. b 2. ch. V; 
Tluimniim, which was accompanied !| Julwards's 1 list, of Red. p. 40S; Fur- 
with the cplmd, or the pectoral worn by ' mer on Mr. p. 283, 285; Knc. lirit. 
the high priest, and which God had rn- article Oracle. , 

dued 'with the gift m foretelling things ORAL, delivered bv the mouth, not 
.o come, Numb. xii. 6. Joel. ii. 2k. This written. See Tradition. 
manner of inquiring of thp Lord was of- ORATORY, a name given by Chris- 
ten made use of, from Joshua’s time to linns to certain places of religious wor- 
th c erection of the temple at Jerifcsa- #|| ship. 

U*m. Fifthly, After the building of the j| In ecclesiastical antiquity, the term 
temple, they gciterullv consulted tho mn u'gin;i*i, houses of prayer, or ora- 
prophets, who were frequent in^ the tones, is frequently liiven to churches 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel. • From in general, of whidi there are immmera- 
Maggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, who hie inslanres in ancient Christian writers, 
arc llu; last of the prophets that ha\e Rut in some canons the iunic on/^n/ 
any of their writing > remaining, tlu | seems confined to private chapels' «ii 
Jews pretend tlmt’God gnv e them wli.it places of worship set up for the com e- 
,hev call Bat hk ol, the Daughter of uieitee of priv ate 'Wtinihes, yet still de- 
the’ Voice, which./was a supernatural pending on the parochial churches, and 
manifestation of the will of God, which differing fioin them in this, that thev 
was performed cither by a strong were only places, of prayer, but ivn hr 
sjjir.ition or internal voice, or else bv a celebrating the conmuinion; for it th it 
m nsible and external w>'( e, which was w ere* at ai# time allowed to pri\a*e fa- 
heard by a number ol persons suflicM nt milies, yet. at least, upon tlie great and 
to bear’ testimony of it. For example, j solemn festivals, they were to resort tor 
such w.isthe voice that waslrsird at the communion to the parish churches, 
baptism of Jesus Chv'M, sa\ iag, This is .j Oratory is used among the Romanists 
in v helmed Son, ike. Matt.iii. 17. ! for a closet, or little apartment near a 

The scripture affords us examples !j bed-chamber, furnished with a little al- 
hkevvisc of profane oracles. Balaam, al n tar, crucifix, ike. for private devotion, 
the instigation of his own spirit, amt I Oratory •Pr/ests of the. There were 
urged on In his avarice, tearing to lose 1 two congregations of religious, one in 
the recompence that lie was promised j Italv,the other in France, which were 
by Ralak. king of the Monbire*^ suggests I called bv his name, 
a’diabolical expedient to ih.s prince of j The Priests of the Oratory in Italv 
making th<» Israelites lall* into idolatry !' bad for their founder, St. Philip de Neri, 
and fornication, (Numb. x\iv. M. Numb. i a native of Florence, who, in the year 
x\xi. lo) hy which lie assures him of a 15-l.S, t i> imded at Rome the ConlrateP- 
cerliun victory, or at least of considera- mty of the Holy Trinitv. Tliis Society 
hie advantage against the people^ of originally consisted of but fifteen poor 
God. persons, who .issembled in the church 

Micaiah, the son of lirdah, a prophet of St. Saviour, /// cuinjio , every first 
of the Lord, sa\s (l Kings xxii. Ju, 1 Sund.iv in the month, to practise the ex- 
Jkc.) that lie saw the Almudttv, sitting ercises nr piety described bv the holy 
upon his throne, and all the hort of hea- founder. Afterwards their number in- 
\i n round about him; and the Lord said, vvasnig h\ the addition of sev«*»Vil per- 
Who .shall tempt Ah. ib, king of Israel, , sons oi distinction to the M.^ety, St. 
that he may go to war with Ram.-ilijj Philip proceeded to establish a hospital 
Gilead, and t«fll in the battle ? One an- l for tne reception of p-mr pilgrims, who, 
svvered after one manner, and another j < oming to Rome to visa the tombs of 
in anothc**. At the same tinie.meviJ i St. Peter and St. Paul, were obliged, for 
spirit presented himself bfaure the Lord, I want of a lodging, to, lie in the streets, 
and said, 1 will seduce him. And the I! a Ad at t he doors of churches. For this 
Lork asked him, How? To which Sa j clianlablu purpose, pope Paul l\ r . gave 
Ian answered, 1 will go and be a lying r to the societv the parochial church of 
spirit in the mouth of his prophets. And | St. Benedict, dose by which was built 
tne Lord said, Go, and lliou slialt pre- I a lmspit *1, so large, that in the Jubilee 
vail. This dialogue ch-.irly proves ( liese j year JfiOO, it iveeived 444>/>(r ) men, and 
two things ; Jirst, that the ck \ il could do I 25,500 women, who came in pilgrimage 
nothing bv his own power ; end, \ei ond-\ to Rome. 

iy, that, wiili the permission ol God, liei 4 The Priests of the Oratory in France 
* 5 G 
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were established on the model of those 
in Italy, and owe' their rise to cardinal 
Berulle, a native of Champagne, who 
resolvdd upon this foundation in order to 
revive the^splendour of the ecclesiastical 
state, yhich was greatly sunk through 
„ the miseries of the civil wars, the in- 
‘ ‘crease of heresies, and a general cor- 
ruption of manners., To this end he as- 

* sembled a community of ecclesiastics, 

. in.1611, in the suburb . of St. James. 

Tli6y obtained the king’s letter patent 
for their establishment; and, in 1613, 
pope Paul V. ’approved this congrega- 
tion, under the title of the Oratory of 
Jesus. * 

This congregation consisted of two 
sorts of persons; the one,' as it were, in- 
corporated; the other only associates: 
the former governed the houses of this 
institute ; the latter were only employed 
in forming themsebres to the life and 
manners of ecclesiastics. And this was 
the- true spirit of this congregation, in 
which they taught neither human learn- 
ing nor theology, hut only the virtues of 
the ecclesiastical li F e. . < 

ORDER, method; the established 
manner of performing a thing. Nothing 
can be more beautiful in religion and 
morals than order. The neglect of it 
exposes us to the inroads of vice, and 
often brings upon us the most perplex- 
ing events. Whether we consider it in 
reference to ourselves, our families, or 
the church , it is of the greatest impor- 
tance. As to theirs/, order should be 
attended to as it respects our principles, 
Hob. xiii. 9. James i. 8: our tempers, 
Prov. xvii. 14. Eph. iv. 31 ; our con- 
versation, Col. iv. 6 ; our business, Prov. 
>:xii. 29; our time, Ps. xc. 12. Eccl. iii. 

1 ; our recreations ; and our general 
conduct, Phil. i. 27. 2 Pet. i. 5, &c. — 
2. As it regards our fatuities, there 
should be order; as to tne economy or 

• management of its concerns. Matt. xii. 
2.5 ; as to devotion, and the time of it, 
Jos. xxiv. 15; as.fr; the instruction 
thereof, Eph. vi. 1. Gen. xviii. 19. 2 
Tim. i. 5. — 3. In resfiect to the church , 
order should be observed as to the ad- 
mission of members, 2 Cor. 15 ; as 
to the administration of i*s ordinances, 1 
1 Cor. xiv. 33, -10 ; as to the attendance 
on its worship, Ps. xxvii. 4; as to our 
behaviour therein? Col. i. 10. Matt. v. 
16. To excite us to the practice of this 
duty, w-e should consider that God is a 
God of order, 1 Cor. xiv. 33 ; his works 
arc all in the exactest order, Ejh. i. 11. 
Psalm, civ. 25. Eccl. iii. 11 ; heaven is a 
place of order, Rev. vii. 9. 'Jesus Christ 
was u most beautiful example of regu- 
larity. The advantages of order are 


numerohs. “The observance of it,” savs 
Dr. Blair, “ serves to Correct that negli- 
gence which makes ns omit some duties, 
and that hurry and precipitancy which 
makes us. perforin others imperfectly. 
Our 'attention is thereby directed to its 
proper dbjccts. We follow the straight 
path which Providence has pointed out 
to us ; in the coursdtaf which all the dif- 
ferent business of life presents, itself re- 
gularly to us on every side. Her. vol. ii. 
p. 23. ' 

ORDERS, by way of eminency, or 
holy orders, denote a character ^cculiur 
to ecclesiastics, whereby they are set 
apart for the ministry. This the Ro- 
manists make their sixth sacrament. In 
no reformed church are there more than 
three orders, viz. bishops, priests, aiul 
deacons. In the Romish church there 
arc seven, exclusive of the episcopate ; 
all which the council of Trent enjoins 
to be received and believed ori pain ot 
anathema. They aye distinguished into 
petty or secular orders, and major or 
Sacred orders. Orders, the petty or mi- 
nor, are four, viz. those of door-keep- 
ers, exorcist, reader, and acolyth. Sa- 
cred, or major, are deacon, priest, and 
bishop. 

ORDERS, RELIGIOUS, arc con- 
gregations nr societies of monasteries 
living under the same superior, in the 
same manner, and wearing the same 
habit. Religious orders may be reduced 
'to ii\ e kinds, viz. monks, canons, knights, 
mendicants, and regular clerks. White 
order dqpiotcs the order of regular 
canons, of St. Augustine, lilacf: order 
denotes the order of St. Benedict. Or- 
ders religious military arc those insti- 
tuted in defence of the faith, and pri- 
vileged to say mass, and who arc pro 
hibited marriage, &c. Of this kind arc 
th£ knights of Malta, or of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Such also were the knights 
templars, the knights of Calatravc, of 
St. Lazarus, Teutonic Knights, &c. 

OK DURANCES OF THE GOS- 
PEL, are institutions of divine authority 
relating to the worship of God; such 
as baptism, Matt, xxviii. 19. — 2. The 
Lord’s supper, 1 Cor. xi. 24, &c. — 

3. Pub..c ministry, or preaching anil 
reading the word, Rom. x. 15. Eph. iv. 
13. Mark, xvi.*!5.—4 > Hearing the Gos- 
pel, Mark, iv. 24. Rom. x. 17. — 5. Pub- 
lic 'prayer, 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 19. Matt. vi. 

6. *rsal. v. 1, 7. — 6; Singing of psalms, 
Coi. iii, 16. Eph. v. 19. — 7. Fasting, James 
iv. 9. Matt. ix. 15. Joel ii. 12. — 8. So- 
lemn thanksgiving, Ps. 1. 14. 1 Thcss. v. 
18, — See these different article^; also 
Mf.ans of' Grace. 

ORDINATION, the act of confer * 
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r in £ holy orders, or of initiating a person nisters. Amonc; the Independents and 
into the'piiesihood by prayer and the Baptists, the power of ordination lies in 
la\ ingon of hands. Among' the Dissen- tlu* suffrage of the people. The quali- 
te' i*s, ordination is the public setting apart yicawons of the candidates .-are fii^t 
ni a minister to h'-s work, or oxer the known, tried, and approved by the 
pci .pie \vb«# . call lie has accepted. In church. After which trial, the church 
the church 01 Lnglanrt, ordination has proceeds to give him a call to be their 
always been esteemed the principal inhilstin*; which he accepting, the pulh- 
prerogative oi bishops, and thex still re- lie acknowledgment thereof is signified 
tain the funcliou as a mark of their spi- by ordination, the mode of wliicli. is, so 
ritual sovereignty in their diocess. W’lthr | well known, as not to need recital here, 
out ordination no person can n*cei\ e ;yiv # 1 ’hough the Dissenters practice ordi- 

bcncfice, parsonage, vicarage, ike. A nation, we find they are not agreed re- 
person must be twenty-three ) ears of jj speeding it. Some contend for the power 
age, or near it, before la* can be ordain- jj Tif ordination as belonging to the people; 
oil deacon, or ha\e anv share in the mi- j the exercise of which right bv them con- 
nistry ; and full tvvvntx-iour betdh* he jj stitutes a minister, and confers validity 
can *bc ordained priest, and In that on his public ministrations. Others sup- 
means be permitted to administer the pose it/ belongs to those who arc already 
liol\ communion. A bishop, on the or- in office. Without picfemling to detcr- 
il. nation of del g> men, is to examine mine the question, shall here give an 
them in the presence of the ministers, outline of the arguments on both sides, 
u ho in the ordination of priests, but not According to the former opinion, it is 
ni deacons, assist him at the imposition argued that the word orctuin was ori- 
i' hands; hi a this is utly done as a mark jj giivdly equal to choose or appoint; so 
' ass v n "t because it is thought ne- ' that «f twenty Christians nominated 
cssarx In ( .ise anv crime, as drunken- man io instruct cm once, the man was 
ness, pcrjuix, forgeiv, Ckc. is alleged j appointed or ordauud a pi*eaclicr for 
against an v one that is to Ik ordained |, the time. The essence of ordination 
either])] iestor deacon, the bishop ought ii lies in the voluntary choice and call of 
to desist from ordaining him. 1 he per- !j the people, and in the voluntary aecep- 
son to be outlined is to bring a testnno- j! tance of that call by the person chosen 
nial of bis life and doctrine to the hi- and called; for this affair must be bv 
shop, and to give account of his faith in mutual content and agreement, which 
Latin ; and Mil priests and deacons are joins them together as pastor and peo- 
ohcgid to subscribe to the thirtx -nine ]^e. And this is to be done among them- 
art ides. In the ancient discipline there selves; and public ordination, so called, 
w.i, no such thing as a vague and abso- is no other* than a declaration of that. 
lute ordination; (ait evirv one was to Klection and ordination arc spoken of as 
haw* a (hurch, whereof in* was to be | tlie same; the latter is expressed ami 
orda.neil clerk or priest. In the twelfth | explained by the former. It is said of 
cuituix thev grew more remiss, and or- j Christ, that’ lie ordained trjrl ve, Mark 
d lined’ xviihoiit ‘iiiy title or benefice.' iii. 11 that is, lie chose them to the of- 
Thc council of Trent, however, re- fire of anostleship, as he himself ex- 
ston’d the amflent disuphne, and ap- pi tins it, John \ i. 70. Paul and Barna- 
pointed that none should be ordained oas are said to ordain Mens in every 
but Uk>sC who were prox ided with a be- c/utrtii (Acts xiv. 23.) or to choose 
neficc ; vvhiih practice still obtains in them; that is, they gave orders and di- 
I'liigl md. 'Plie tunes of ordination are I rections to every chtircu .is to the choice 
the iburSiuidavs immediately following j of elders ov cr them: fi>r sometimes per-, 
the limber wei ks; being the second | sons are said to do that which they give 
Sundax in Lent, Trinity Sunday, and the ‘j orders ‘undrfhreeuwiis for doing; as 
Sundays folio wihg the first Wednesday jj ses and Solomon, with respect to lmild-* 
after September 14 and December 13. | iug the tabernacle, and temple, though 
These are the stated tinft*s; nut Tirdi- ' done hx 'others; ;uid Moses particularly 
nation inayitake place at am other time, is said to choose the judges, lixod. xx in. 
according to the discretion of the hi- 2.5. the choice being made under his di- 
shop, or circumstances of the case, ruction and guidance. The word that 
Among SeccJers or Dissenters, ofdina- | is used in Acts xiv. 23. is. translated 
tinns vary. In the establislm^nt of chosen in* Cor. ii. 8, 19. where the apos- 
Scotlund, where there are no bigjtas, tie speaks of a brother, xM^^vn^is. who 
tlie power of ordination is lodged in the was hhosni of the churches to travel 
presbytery. Among the Calviurstic Me- with us, and is so rendered when ascribed 
lluxlists, ordination is performed by the to God, Acts x. 11. This choice and 
sanction aiul assistance of their own jni- ordination, in primitive times, was mode 
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two waysj by .casting lots* ana giving 
votes, signified byv stretching out* lot 
hands. Matthias was chosen an<Lor- 
dained to be an apostle in. the room of 
Judas 'by casting lots j- that being an ex- 
traordinary office, required an ipune- 
diate inteiposition of tne Divine Being, 
a lot being nothing more nor less than an 
appeal to God for ' the decision .of an af- 
' fair. But ordinary officers; as elders 
arid pastors. of cfiurchesi were chosen 
and ordained by the votes, bf the peo- 
ple, expressed by stretching out their 
fiands ; thus it is said of the apostles, Acts 
■ xiv. 23. When they had ordained them 
elders in every church, xetfOTonwavw. 
by taking the suffrages and votes of the 
members of the churches, shown by the 
stretching out of their hands, as the 
word signifies; and which they direct- 
ed them to, and ufyon it declared the 
elders duly elected and ordained. 

Some, however, on this side of the 
Question, do not go so far as to say, that 
tne essence of 1 ordination lies in the 
choice of the people, but in the solemn 
and public separation to .office by prayer: 
still, however, they think that ordina- 
tion by either bishops, presbyters, or any 
superior character, cannot be necessary 
to make a minister or ortlain a pastor in 
any particular church ; for Jesus Christ, 
say they, would never leave the sub- 
sistence of his churches, or 'the efficacy 
of :liis w’ord and sacraments, to depend 
on the uninterrupted succession of ai^ 
office or officer: for then it would be 
impossible for any church to know 
whether they ever have had any au- 
thentic minister; for we could never be 
assured that such ordinations had been 
rightly transmitted 4h rough 1700 years. 
A whole nation might be corrupted, and 
every bishop and ■ elder therein might 
have* apostatized from the faith, as it 
was in England in the days of popery. I 
To say, therefore, that the right of cr- | 
daining lies .in men who arc already in 
office, would drive 11 s to hold the above- 
mentioned untenable position of uninter * 
rupted succession. 

, / On the other side it is observed, that 
although Christians have the liberty of 
choosing their own pastor, yet thev have 
no power or right to confer the office it- 
*K?lt Scripture represents ordination to 
ue the setting apart of a person to the 
holy ministry, by the authority of Jesus 
him&elf acting by the medium of me?i in- 
office; and this solemn investing act is 
necessary to his being lawfully account- 
ed a minister of Christ. The origimd 
w6rd, Acts vi. 3. Js nawwiuv, wnich 
according to Scigfola, and the best 
waiter? qu the sacred language, signifies jj 


to put one in rule, or to give him au- 
thority. Now did this power lodge in 
the people, how happens it that in all 
the epistles, not a smgle word is to be 
found giving. tfivm t any directions , about 
constituting ministers? Oip the "other 
hand, -in the epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, who were persons in office, we 
find particular instructions given them 
to lay hands suddenly on no man, v to ex- 
amine his qualifications before they or- 
dain him, and to take care that they 
commit the office only to faithful men, 
who shall be able toe teach others also., 
Titus i. 5. 2 Tim. iv. 14, Acts xiv. 23. 

Besftles, it is said, the primitive Chris- 
tians evidently viewed tnis matter in the 
same light. There is scarcely a single 
ecclesiastical writer that does not ex- 
pressly mention ordination as the work 
of the elders, and as being regarded as a 
distinct thing from the choice of the 
people, and subsequent to it. 

Most of the foregoing remarks apply 
chiefly- to the ‘supposition, that a person 
cannot be ordained ip any other way 
than as a pastor over a church. But 
here, also, we find a difference ot 
opinion. On the one side, it is said, that 
there is no Scripture authority what- 
ever for a person being ordained with- 
out being chosen or nominated to the 
office of a minister by a church. Elders 
and bishops Were ordained in every 
:hurch, not ’ without any church. To 
irdain a man originally, says Dr. 
Campbell, was nothing else but in a 
solemn manner to assign him a* pastoral 
:harge. To give him norchargc, and 
lot to ordain him, were perfectly iden- 
tical. On the other side it is con- 
tended, that from these words, “Gove 
nto all the world, and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature: and, lo, I am 
.vith you always, even unto the end of 
I the world,” it is evident' that missiona- 
t ries and itinerants must be employed in 
die important work of the ministry; 
tliat, as such cannot be ordained over 
any particular church, there cannot be 
the least impropriety in ordaining them 
for the church universal. Allowing 
that they havp all those talents, gifts, 
and graces that constitute a .minister in 
the sight of c God, who will dare sa y 
they should* not be designated, by their 
brethren for the administration of those 
ordinances Cljrist has appointed in the 
church ?— ^-Without allowing this, how 
many thousands would be destitute of 
th(^. /ordinances? Besides, these are the 
very men whom. God in general honours 
as the first instruments in raising 
churches, over which stated pastors are! 
aftor wards fixed. The separation of 
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Saul and Barnabas, say they, was an 01 - 
dinStion to missionary work, including 
the administration of sacraments to the 
converted Heathen, as well as public 
instruction, Acts xiii. 1, 3* , So Timothy 
• was ordained, 1 Tim. iv. "14. Acts xvn 
3, and ther£ is equal reason, by analogy, 
to suppose ttfat Tiths and other com- 
panions of Paul were similarly ordain 
ed, without any of them having ,a par- 
ticular <hurch to take under his pasto- 
ral care. So- that they appear' to have 
been ordained to the work of the Chius-, 
turn ministry at large. 

On reviewing tire whole of this con- 
troversy, 1 would say with Dr. Watts* 
“that uncc'there tire some texts # in the 
New Testament, wherein single Tier- 
sons, either apostles, as Paul and Bar- 
nabas, ordained ministers in the church- 
es; or evangelists, as Timothy and 
Titus ; and since other missions or or- 
dinations arc intimated to be perform - 
(. d by several persons, viz. prophets, 
teachers, elders, or a presbytery, as in 
Acts xiii. 1. and 1 Tim. iv. 14; since 
there is sometimes mention made of the 
imposition of hands in the mission of a 
minister, and sometimes no mention of 
it; and since it is evident that in some 
cases popular ordinations are and must 
be valid without any bishop or elder; 

I think none of these differences should 
be made a matter of violent contest 
among Christians; nor ought any words 
10 he pronounced against each either by 
those of the episcopal, presbyterian, or 
independent way.' Surely, W1 may 
agree thus far, that various forms or 
modes, scolding to be used in the mis- 
sion or ordination of ministers in primi- 
t;\e times, may give a reasonable occa- 
sion or colour for sincere and honest 
searchers after tmth to follow different 
opinions on this head, and do .therefore 
demand our tiRndid and charitable* sen- 
timents concerning thos^j who differ 
from us.” See articles Episcopacy^ 
Imposition of Hands, Indepen- 
dents, and Ministerial Call, in 
this work; James Owen's Plea far 
Scripture OrtUnation ,\ , Doddridge's 
Tracts, v. ii. Ji. 253 — 257 ; Owen's 

True Nature of a Gospel Ghurch , p. 

78, 83; BrekelPs Essay (jn Ordination; 
Tiatts * Rational Foundation of a s 
Christian Church , sec 3; Dr, Camp- 
bell's Lecture s on Ecclesiastical Hte* 
tory , vol. i. p'. 345; GUI's Body of Di- 
vinity, p. 246.’ vol. ii%. 8 vo. ed. Ineolo - , 
gical Magazine for 1802, p. 33, 90, 167 ; 
Ewing's Remarks on Dick's Sermon, 
■preached before the* Edinburgh Mis- \ 
.sionary Society, in 1801. i 

OR1GEN1STS, a dpnorobpition which 
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appeared in the third century, who dep- 
rived their opinions frogvAhe writings 
of Origcn, a presbyter of Alexandria, 
and a man of va^st* and uncommon abili- 
ties, who-’ interpreted the divine truths 
of religion according to the tenor of the 
Platonic philosophy. He alleged, that 
the source of many evils lies in .adhering 
to the literal and external part of Scrip- 
ture : apd that' the tide meaning of the 
sacred .writers was to be sought in a 
mysterious .and ' hidden sense, arising 
from the natijre of things themselves. 

The principal tenets, ascribed to Ori- 
gen,. together with a few of the rea- 
sons made use of in their defence, are 
comprehended in the following sum- 
mary : — 

1. That there is a pre-existent state 
of human souls. For the nature of the 
soul is such as to make her capable of 
existing eternally, backward as well 
as' forward, because her spiritual es- 
sence, as such, makes it impossible that 
she should, cither through age. or vio- 
lence, be dissolved; so that. nothing is 
wanting t(* her existence but the good 
pleasure of him from whom all things 
proceed. And if, according to the Pla- 
tonic scheme, we assign the production 
of all things to the exuberant fulness of 
life in the Deity, which, through the 
blessed necessity of his comimmica'ivc 
nature, empties itself , inter all possibili- 
ties of beimj, a» into so many capable 
receptacles^ we must suppose her exis- 
tence in a sense necessary, and in a de- 
gree co-eternal with God. 

2. That souls were condemned to ani- 
mate mortal bodies, in order to expiate 
faults they had committed in a pre- 
existent state; for we maybe assured, 
from the infinite goodness of their Crea- 
tor, that they were at first joined to.the 
purest matter, and placed 'in those re- 
gions of the universe which were most 
suitable 'to the purity of essence they 
then possessed. For that the souls of 
men are an order of essentially incorpo- 
jrcite spirits, their deep immersion into 
terrestrial matter, the modification of 
all thfcir operations by it, and the hea- 
venly body promised m the Gospel, as 
the highest perfection of our renewed 
nature, clearly evince. Therefore if 
our souls existed before they appeared 
inhabitants of the earth, they were 
placed in a purer clement, and enjoyed 
tar greater degrees o£ happiness. Ami 
certainly he, whose ■ overflowing good- 
ness brought them into existence, would 
not deprive them of their felicity, till by 
their mutability they rendered them- 
selves less pure in the whole extent of 
their powers, and became disposed-for 
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the snsception of such a degree of cor- 
poreal life as wap exactly answerable to 
their present disposition of spirit. Hence 
it was necessary that they should be- 
cfom e terrestrial men. * 

3. That the'soul of Christ was united 
to the Word before the incarnation. For 
the Scriptures teach us that the souji of 
the Messiah was created be fori; the 
beginning of th£ world,- Phil, iir 5 t , 7. 
This text must be understood of 
Christ’s human soul, because ' it is 
unusual to propound the Deity As an ex- 
ample, of humility irt Scripture. Though 1 
the humanity of Christ was so God-like, 
he emptied "himself of this fulhess of 
life and glory, to take upon him the 
form of a servant . It was this Messiah 
who conversed with the patriarchs un- 
der a human form: it was he who ap- 
peared to Moses upon the f Inly Mount : J 
it was he who spwke to the prophets' 
under a visible appearance; and it is he 
who will at last come in triumph upon 
the clouds to restore the universe to its 
primitive splendour and felicity. 

4. That at the resurrection ofi the 
dead we shall be clothed with ethereal 
bodies. For the elements of oiir ter- 
restrial compositions are such as almost 
fatally entangle us in vice, passion, and 
misery. The purer tile vehicle the soul 
is united with, the more perfect is her 
life and operations. Besides, the Su- 
preme Goodness who made, all things, j 
assures us he made all things best at j 
first, and therefore his recovery iof us j 
to our lost happiness (which is the de- 1 
sign of the Gospel,) must restore us to 
our better bodies and happier habitu- 
lions, which is, evident from 1 Cor. xv. 
49. 2 Cor. v.' *1. and other texts of 
Scripture. 

5. That, after long periods of time', 
the damned shall be released from their 
torments, and restored to a new -state of 
probation. For the Deity has such re- 
serves in his gracious providence, as 
will vindicate his sovereign goodness 
.and -wisdom from all disparagement. 
Expiatory pains arc a part of his ado*J 
ruble plan ; for this sharper kind of fa- 
vour has a righteous place in^uch crea- 
tures as arc by nature mutable. Though 
sin has extinguished or, silenced the di- 
vine fife, yet it has ndt destroyed [the 
faculties of reason and - understanding, 
consideration, and memory, , which will 
sen e the, -life which is most powerful 
If, therefore, the vigorous attraction of 
the sensuabnature be abated by a cease- 
less pain, these powers, may resfime fhe 
seeds Of a better life arid nature. As iiH 
tile material system* tfierc is a gravita- 
tion of the| fess bodielho wards the great- 


er, there must of necessity be something 
analogous to this in the intellectual Sys- 
tem ; and since the] spirits created by 
God are emanations- and streams from 
his own abyss of being, and as self-ex- 
istent po^er must needs subject all be? 
ings to itself, the 'Deity could not but 
impress upon her intimate natures and 
substances a central tendency towards 
himself; an essential principle of re- 
union to theii\great original. & 

,6. That the earth after its conflagra- 
tion shall become habitable' again, and 
be (the mansion of men and animals, and 
that in eternal vicissitudes. Fqr it is 
thus expressed in Isaiah: Behold I 
make 'new heavens, and a new earth; 
&c. and In Heb. i. 10, 12. Thou , Lord , 
in thje beginning hast laid the founda- 
tions of the earth ; as a vesture s/ialr 
4hoH thange them , and they shftU be 
changed, &c. Where there is only a 
Change the substance is not destroyed, 
this change being only as that of a gar- 
ment worn out and decaying. The 
fashion of the world passes away like 
a turning scene, to exhibit a fresh and 
new representation ofi things; and if 
only the present’ dress and appearance 
of things go off, the substance is sup- 
posed to remain entire. 

ORIGINAL SIN. See Fall, Sin. 

ORIGIN OF EVIL. See Sin. 

ORTHODOXY, soundness of doc- 
trine or opinion in matters' of religion. 
The doctrines which arc generally con- 
sidered as orthodox among us, are such 
as were generally professed at the time 
of the reformation, viz. the fall of man, 
regeneration, atonement, crepentance, 
justification by free grace, &r. 

Some have thought, that, in order to 
keep drror out of the church, there 
should be some human form as a stan- 
dard of * orthodoxy, wherein certain 
disputed doctrines shall expressed in 
s. icnt determinate phrases as may be di- 
rectly levelled * against such errors as 
sl.alkprevail frorp time to time, requiring 
those especially who are to be public 
teachers -in the church to subscribe or 
virtually to declare their assent to such 
formularies. . But as Dr. lioddridge ob- 
serves, 1. Had this been requisite, it is 
probable that the Scriptures wpuld hav c 
given us some such, formularies as these, 
or some directions as to the manner in 
which they should be drawn up," pro- 
posed, and received*— 2. > It is impossi- 
ble fyat weak and.passionate men, who 
have, perhaps been heated in the very 
controversy tlrns xlecided, should ex-, 
press themselves with greater propriety 
than the apostles did, — 3. It is plain, in 
fact, that this , practice has been the 
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cause of great contention in the Chris- 
tian church, and such formularies have 
been the grand ' engine of dividing it, in 
proportion to me degree hi which they 
have been multiplied and N urged.-*4. 
This is laying a great temptation in the 
way .of sucji as desire to undertake the 
office of teachers in . the church, and 
will be most likely 'to dete f r and af- 
flict thos,e who have the greatest ten- 
derness of conscience, and* therefore 
{cai fiari) best deserve 'encourage-' 
ment.— 5. It' is not likely to answfir me 
end proposed, yiz. the preserving kn 
uniformity 'of opinion, since persons of 
little integrity may satisfy . t^eir con- 
sciences, m subscribing what they do 
not at all believe as articles of peace 
in putting the most unnatural sense on 
the words. And whereas, in answer to 
all these inconveniences, it is pleaded, 
that such forms are necessary to keep 
the dhurch from heresy, and it is better 
there should be some hypocrites under 
such forms, of orthodoxy, than that a 
freedom of debate and opinion should 
be allowed to all teachers ; the answer 
is pluip, that, when any one begins to 
preach doctrines which "appear to those 
who attend upon him dangerous and 
subversive of Christianity, it will be 
time enough to proceed to such animad- 
version as the nature of his error in 
their apprehension wifi require, and his 
relation to them will admit. 1 See arti- 
cles Kstablishmknt and Subscrip- 
tion ; Doddridge's Lectures , lec 
174 ; Watts' s Orthodoxy and Charity 
United . „ 


OSIANDRIANS, a denomination 
among the Lutherans, which was 
founded in the year 1550,. by Andrew 
Osiauder, a celebrated German divine, 
whose doctrine amounted to the foflow- 
ing propositions : — 

1. That Christ, considered in his hu- 
man nature only, could not, by his obe- 
dience to the divine law, obtain' justifi- 
cation and pardon for sinners ; neither 
camwe be justified before God, by em- 
bracing and applying to ourselves, 
through* faith, >the righteousness and 
obedience of the man Christ. It is only 
.through that eternal and essential righ- 
teousness which dwells in Christ, con- 
sidered as God, and which resides in his 
divine nature, that is united to the hu- 
man, that mankind can obtain^ complete 
justification., * . 

' 2., That a man becomes a partaker of 

this divjnc righteousness by faith, since 
it is in consequence of this uniting 
principle that Christ dwells in the heart 
of man with his divine righteousness. 
Now, wherever this divine righteous- 
ness dwfclls, there God can behold no 
sin ; therefore, when it is present with 
Christ in the hearts of the regenerate, 
they are on its account considered by 
the Deity as righteous, although they 
be dinners. Moreover, this divine and 
justify ing righteousness of Christ excites 
the faithful to the pursuit of holiness, 
and to tnc practice of virtue. 

OSS KN IANS, a denomination of the 
first century, which taught that faith 
may and ought to be dissembled. 
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. PACIFICATION, Edict* of, were 
decrees, granted by the kings of France 
to the Protestants, for appeasing the 
troubles occasioned by their persecution. 
'Pile first Edict of Pacification Was 
granted bV Charles IX. in January 

1562, permitting the free exercise of 
the reformed religion near alj the cities 
and tpwns of the realm. March 15, 

1563, iilie same king granted a second 
Edict of Pacification, at Amboise, per- 
mitting the free exercise of the reform- 
ed religion in the houses of gentlemen 
and lords high justiciaries (or those who 
had the power of life and' death,) to 
thefy families and dependents \Oiily, 
and .allowing other Protestants to have 
their sermons in such towns as they had 
them in before the seventh of Mifrch ; 


obliging them withal to quit the churches 
they had possessed themselves of during 
the troubles. Another, .culled the Edict 
of Lonjumeau , ordering the.execution 
of that of Amboise, . was published 
March 27, 1558, after a treaty of peace. 
This pacification was but of short con- 
tinuance ; for Charles perceiving a ge- 
neral insurrection of the Huguenots, re- 
voked the said edicts in September,, 1568, 
forbidding the exercise of the Protestant 
religion, and commanding all the mi- 
nisters to depart tl>e kingdom in fifteen* 
days. 'But on the eighth of August^ 1570, 
lie TjiUde peace with them again, and 
published an edict on the eleventh, 
allowing the lords high justiciaries to 
have sermbns in thejr houses for all 
copters, and granting other Protestants 
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two public exercises in each govern- 
ment. He 'likewise gave ’them four 
cautionavv towns, viz., liochcllc , jMon- 
tauhon , Cognal, ancl La Charitc , to be 
pladfes of security for them during the 
space of two years. 

Nevertheless, in August, 1572, lie au- 
thorised the Bartholomew massacre, 
and at the same tftle issued a declara- 
tion, forbidding the exercise of thePro- 
testant religion. 

Henry 111. in April, 1576, made peace 
with' the Protestants; and the Jiaict- of 
jPaaficatioTi was published in parlia- 
ment, May 14, permitting them to build 
churches and have sermons where they 
pleased. The Guisi^n faction, enraged 
at this general liberty, began the famous 
league for defence of the Catholic re- 
ligion, ,w)|lch became so formidable, 
that it obliged the king to assemble the 
states of the kingdom at Blois, in De- 
cember, 1576, where it was enacted 
that there should be but one religion in 
France, and that the Protestant mi- 
nisters should be all banished. In 1577, 
the king, to pacify the troubles, publish- 
ed an edict in parliament, October 8th, 
granting the same liberty, to the reform- 
ed which they had before. However, 
in July 1585. i\\e*lrague obliged him to 
publish another edict, rc\ oking all for- 
mer edicts granted to the Protestants, 
and ordering the* to depart the king- 
dom in six months, or turn ' Papists. 
This edict was followed by more to the 
same purpose. 

Henry I V. coming to the crown, pub- 
lished a* declaration, July 4, 1591, abo- 
lishing the edicts against the Protestants. 
This edict was verified in the parlia- 
ment of Chalons ; but the troubles pre- 
vented the verification of it in the par- 
liaments of the other provinces ; so that 
the Protestants had not the free -exer- 
cise of their religion in any place but 
where they werti masters, and had ba- 
nished the Romish religion. In— April 
1598, the king published a new Edict of 
Pacification at Nantz, granting the Pro- 
testants the free exercise of their reli- 
gion in all places where they had the 
same in ,1596 and 1597, and on6 exer- 
cise in each bailiwick. > 

This Edict of Nantz was confirmed 
by liewis XIll. in 1610, and bv Lewis 
XIV. 165?. But the latter abolished it 
.entirely in 1685* See Huguenots, and 
Persecution. 

PA$pO BAPTISTS, those who bap-* 
tise their children. The word ckmes 
liom w<xu, infant, and pairnfrfiof, baptism. 
See Baptism. - 

PAGANISM, -the Religious worship 
and discipline- of Pagans, or the adora- i 


tion of idols and false gods. The 
theology of the ’ Pagans according to 
themselves, as Scacvola and Varru, was 
of three sorts. The firSfc of these may 
w*ll be called fabulous, as treating of 
the theology and genealogy of their 
deities, in w’hich they say jsuch things 
as arc unworthy of deity ascribing to 
them thefts, murders, adulteries, and 
all manner of crimes; and therefore 
this kind of theology is condemned by 
the wiser Sort of heathens as nugatory 
and scandalous : the writers of this sort 
I of theology wci*e Sapcho-niatho, the 
juPhrenician ; and of the Grecians, Or- 
pheus, Pesiod, Pherecyde, &c. The 
second sort, called physic, or natural, 
wjfes studied and taught by the philoso- 
phers, who, rejecting the multiplicity of 
g<xls introduced by the poets, brought 
their theology to a more natural and ra- 
tional form, and supposed that there 
was but one Supreme God, which they 
commonly make to be the sun ; at least, 
an emblem of him, but at too great a 
distance to mind the affairs of the world, 
and therefore devised certain demons, 
which they considered as mediators be- 
tween the Supreme God and man ; and 
the doctrines of these demons, to which * 
the apostle thought to allude in 1 
Tim. iv. 1. were wlmt the philosophers 
bad a concern with, and who ( treat of 
their nature, office, and regard to men ; 
as did Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
the Stoics. The third part called poll - 
lie, nr qivil, was instituted by legislators, 
statesmen, ‘and politicians: the first 
among the Romans was Nump Pompi- 
lius; this chiefly respected their gods, 
temples, altars, sacrifices, and rites of 
worship, and was properly their idola- 
try, the care of which belonged to the 
priests; and this \yas enjoined the com- 
mon people, ta keep them in obedience 
to thecivir state. Thus things continued 
in thy Gentile world, until the light of 
the Gospel was sent among them: the 
times before were times of ignorance, as 
the apostle calls them : they were igno- 
rant of the true God, and of the wor- 
ship '»f him; and of the Messiah, and 
salvation by him*' Their, state is truly 
described, Eph. ii. 12. that they were 
then, without Christ; aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel; strangers 
from the covenants ofpmmisc ; having 
no hope , and without God in the worldl; 
and, consequently, ttyjir theology Was 
insufficient for tlieir salvation. The 
reader will find some admirable reflec- 
tions on the growth of heathenism among 
modern Christians, in -the 3d volume of 
the Rev. W. Jones’s Works. See Hea- 
thens, Idolatry, Polytheism. 
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PAGODA*, or Pagod, a name given 
by the East Indians to tlieir tejnplcs, 
where they wovship their gods. 

PALM SUNDAY, the Sunday next 
before Easter, so called from palnj 
branches being strewed on the road by 
the hrmltftujle, when our Saviour made 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

PANTHEISM* a philosophical spe- 
cies of idolatry, leading to atheism, in 
which the universe was considered as 
the Supreme -God. Who was the in- 
ventor^of this absurd system, isfpbr- 
haps, not Known, but it was of earlv ori- 
gin, -and differently modified by different 
philosophers. Some held the universe 
to be one' immense animal, of which the 
incorporeal soul was properly their 
god, and the heavens and the earth the 
body of that gocl; whilst others held 
but one substance, partly active and 
partly passive, and therefore looked 
upon the visible universe as the only 
jVumcti. The earliest Grecian pan- 
theist of whom we read was Orpheus, 
who called the world the body of God, 
and its several parts his members, 
making the whole universe one divine 
animal . According to Cudworth, Or- 
pheus and his followers believed in the 
immaterial soul of the world: therein 
agreeing with Aristotle, who certainly 
held that God and matter are co-etcr- 
nal ; and that there is some such union 
between them, as subsists between the 
souls and bodies of men. An institution, 
imbibing sentiments nearly of this kind, 
was set on foot about eighty or ninety 
vears ago. in this kingdom, by a society 
of philosophical idolaters, who called 
themselves Pantheists, because the\ 
professed the worship of AJ1 Nature as 
their deity. They had Mr. John /Poland 
for their secretary and clinplmn. Their 
liturgy was in Latin : an English trans- 
lation was published in 17*51, from which 
the following sentiments, are extracted : 
— “ The ethereal fire environs all 
tilings, and is therefore supreme. The 
aether is a reviving fii;e : it rules alk 
things, it disposes «all things.. In it is 
soul, mind, prudence. This fire is Ho- 
race's parade of divine, breath, and 
Virgil’s imvardly nourishing spirit. AH 
tilings are comprised, in an intelligent 
nature.” 1 This force they call the soul 
of the world; as ajso, a mind of perfect 
wisdom, ancL consequently, God. Vanin i 
the Italian philosopher, was nearly of this 
opinion: his god was nature. Some v^rv 
learned and excellent remarks are made 
on this error by Mr. Boyle, in his dis- 
course on the vulgarly received notion of 
nature. See Jones of ' Nay land's Works , 
vol. ix. p. 50, and article Spinosism. 
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PANTHEOLOGY, the whole sum 
or body of divinity. . 

PAPIST, one who adheres to the 
communion of the pope and church of . 
Home. See Pope, and Popf.ry. * 
PARABLE, a fable or allegorical in- 
struction, founded on something real or 
•apparent in nature^ or history, from 
which, a moral is by comparing 

it with somdtfiing in which the people 
are more immediately concerned : such 
are the parables of Dives and La- 


are the parables of Dives and La- 
zarus, or the dHhigal son, of the ten 
virgins, &c.^ Blair observes, that 
* of parables, which form a part of al- 
legory, the prophetical writings are full ; 
and if to us they sometimes appear 
obscure, wc must remember, that, in 
those early times, it was universally the 
mode throughout all the eastern na- 
tions, to convey sacred ^truths under 
some mysterious ligurcs and represen- 
tations. 

PARACLETE, an advocate or com- 
forter ; generally applied to the third 
person in the T nnity, John xv. 26. 

PARADISE, the garden of Eden, in 
which Adam and Eve were placed. It 
is also used to. denote lieaien, Luke 
xxiii. 44. As to the terrestrial para- 
dise, there have been many incjuiiies 
about its situation. It has been placed 
in the third heaven, in the orb of the 
moon, in the moon itself, in the middle 
region orthe air, above the earth, under 
the earth, in the place possessed I jy the 
Caspian sea, and under thqgBrctic pole. 
The learned Huetius place* upon the 
river that is produced by the conjunction 
of the ; Tigris and Euphrates, now call- 
ed the ri\ er of the Arabs, between this 
conjunction, and the division made by 
the same river before it iails into the 
Persian sea. Other geographers have 
placed it in Armenia, between the 
soirees of the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
thc^A nixes, and $e Phasis, which they 
soppo£ to be the four rivers described 
by Moses. But concerning the exact 
plan*, we must necessarily be very un- 
certain, if, indeed, it can be thought at 
all to exist at present, considering the 
many changes which have taken place 
un the surface of the earth since the 
creation. See Man. . 

PARAPHRASE, an explanation ot 
some text in clearer and more ample 
terms, wherein more regard is had to 
an. author’s meaning than his words. 
See Commentary. 

PARDON, the act of forgwing an 
offender, or removing the guilt of sin* 
that *the punishment due to it may not 
be inflicted. Of the natyre of pardon 
it nuiv be observed, that the Scripture 
SH 
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represents it by various phrases: a 
lifting up, or taking away, Psal. xxxii. 
1; a covering of it, Psal. lx>\\. 2; a 
a non-imputation of it, Ps. xxxii. 2. a blot- 
ting it out, Ps. xliii. 25 ; a nOu-rcinem- 
brancc of it, Heb.viii. 12. Is. xliii. 25.1—1. 
It is an act of free grace, Ps. li. 1. tsa. 
xliii. 25.— 2. A uoint of justice, Ootl 
‘ . having received sJpsfactiqn by the blood 
of Christ, 1 John i. 9. — 3. A complete 
act, a forgiveness of all the sins of his 
people, 1 John i. 7. Psal. ciii. 2, 3. — 4., 
An act that never dftl be repealed, 
Mic. vii. 19. The avmtxr^or rau.se of 
fiardon is not any dreature, angi^l, or 
man; but God. Ministers are said to 
remit sin decUiralivoly, but not autho- 
ritati\ely ; that is, they preach and de- 
dare that there is remission of sins in 
Christ; but to pretend to absolve men 
is the height of blasphemy, 1 Thess. ij. 
4. Rev. xiii. 5, 6. See Absolution, 
1ni>ulgkngAs'. -There is nothing that 
man has, or can do, by. which pardon 
can be procured: wealth ciujnot buy 
pardon, Prov. xi. 4; human works or 
righteousness cannot merit it,<Roin.'xi. 
6; nor can water baptism wash away 
sin. It is the prerogative of God alpn’e 
to forgive, Mark ii. 7 ; the first cause 
wliu h is his own sovereign grace and 
mercy, Eph. i. 7. The meritorious 
cause is tlie blood of Christ, Hub. ix. H. 

1 John i. 7. Pardon of sin and justifi- 
cation arc considered by sotric ns the 
same thing: and it must be confessed 
that tlierejttjs a close connexion; in 
many partHhcy agree, and it is without 
doubt that every sinner who shall be 
found pardoned at the great day, will 
likewise be justified ; yet they have 
been distinguished thus: 1. An innocent 
person, when falsely accused and ac- 
quitted, is justified, but not pardoned; 
and a criminal may be pardoned, though 
he cannot be justified or declared ifuio- 
cent. Parch *ii is of men that are Sn- 
ncTs, and who remain such, though par- 
doned sinners ; but justification mi prq- 
uoui,( : ng persons righteous, as if they 
h.ni nicer sinned.— 2. Pardon frees from 
punishment, but 'docs not entitle to 
e\ erl asting^ life ; blit justificatiu-i ; does, 
Rom. v.dTf we were only pardoned, we 
should^ffideed, escape the pains of hell, 
nut qohld have no claim to the joys of 
heaven ; for these are. more than the 
most perfect workg of man could merit ; 
therefore they must be what the Scrip- 
ti :;e$ declare — “ the gift . of C iod.” \ 

After all, however, though^lreSe two 
n.ay l>e distinguished, .yet they cannot 
bo separated; and, in reality , cine is not 
prior* jto the other; far he that is par- 
doned by the death of Christ, is at the 


j| same time justified by his life, Rom. v. 
[ 10. Acts xiii. ?8, 39. See Grace, 
Mercy. Char nock' 8 J Corks, vol. ii. p. 
j i 101 ; (Jill's Pod if of*Dm.art. Pardon ; 
]j Owen .on Psalm exxx ; Htrvey'a 
| Works, \ol. ii. p. 352. 

PARENTS, a name appropriated to 
immediate progen itprs, as father and 
mother. Tlie duties of parents to chil- 
dren relate to their health, their main- 
tenance, their <education ? and morals. 
Many rules have been 5 delivered re- 
specting the health of chilflrcn$which 
cannot be inserted he ye ; yet we shall 
just observe, that if a parent wishes to 
see his progeny healthy, he must not in- 
dulge tlicm in e\ cry thing their little 
appetites desire; not give them too 
much sleep, nor ever give them strong 
liquors. lid must accustom them to in- 
dustryfand moderate exercise. Their 
food and-clothing should be rather light 
They should go to rest 4oon, and rise 
early ; and, above all, should, if possible, 
be inspired with a love of cleanliness. 
A s to their maintenance, it is the parent's 
|j duty to provide every thing lor them 
'I that is necessary until they be capable 
j of providing for themselves. They, 
i therefore, who live in habits of idleness, 

| desert their families, or by their ncgli- 
|. gent conduct reduce them to a state of 
! indigence and distress, are violating the 
law of nature and of revelation, 1 Tim. 
v. 8. Irl respect to their education and 
morals, great care should be taken. As 
it relates to the present life, habits of 
courage, application, trade, prudence, 
labour, justice, contentment, temper- 
ance, truth, benevolence, & c. should 
by formed. Their Rapacities, age, tem- 
per, strength, inclination, should he 
consulted, and advice given suitable to 
these. As it relates to a future life, 
their minus should be informed as to the 
being of God, his perfections, glorv, and 
the mode of -salvation by Jesus Christ. 
They should be catechised ; allured to 
a cheerful attendance on divine wor- 
ship ^instructed in the Scriptures ; kept 
frpnr'Wd company; p raved with and 
for ; and, above all, a?good example set 
them, Prov. xxii. ,6. Eplft vi. 1,’ 2. 
Nothing can he more criminal than the 
conduct. ofafane parents in thfe inferior 
classes of 'the (timimmity, .who never 
restrain ihe desires and' passions of 
their children,* puffer them to live in 
idleness, dishonesty, and profanation of 
the Lord's day, the coiisequOnce of 
wuich is often an ignominious end. So, 
amorig tlie great, permitting their chil- 
dren to spend their time and their mo- 
ney as they please, indulging them in 
perpetual public diversioi and setting 
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before them awful examples of gamb- 
ling, indolence, blasphemy, drinking, 
and almost every other vice; what is 
this but mining their cliildrcn, and > 
“ bequeathing to posterity a nuisance ?” i 
But, while we would call upon parents 1 
to exercise their .authority, it must 
not be understood that children arc to 
be entirely at 'their disposal under all 
circumstances, especially when they be- 
gin to think, for themselves. Though a 
parent has a right over his children, 
yet he is not to be a domestic tyrant, 
consulting his own will and passions in 
jrefemiee to their interest. In fact, 
lis right over them is at. an end when 
lie goes bev ond his duty to them. “ For 
parents,” as Mr. Paley observes, “ have 
no natural right over the lives of theii 
children, as was absurdly 'allowed to 
Roman fathers ; nor anv to exercise un- 
profitable severities ; nor' command 
the commission of crimes': for these 
rights can never be wanted for the pur- 
poses of a parent’s duty. Nor have pa- 
rents any right to sell their children into 
slavery; to shut up daughters and 
younger sons in fyunneriJRand monas- 
teries, in order to preserve cntiifc the 
estate and dignity of the family ; or to use 
an\ arts, either of kindness or unkirnl- 
ness, to induce, them to make choice of 
tliis way of life themselves; or in coun- 
tries where the clergy arc prohibited 
from marriage, totyut sons into the 
church for the same end, who are yever 
likely to do or receive anv good in it 
sufficient to compensate fo|‘this sacri- 
fice ; nor to urge children to marriages 
from which they are averse, with 1 he 
view of exalting or enriching the family, 
for the sake of connecting estates, 
pities, or interests; nor to oppose a 
m image in which the child would pro- 
b ibly find his happifiess, from a motive 
of pride or avarice, of family hostility or 
personal pique.” Paley 9 * Moral Phi- 
losofihy, vol. i. p. 345 to 370; Stennetl's 
Discourses on Domestic Duties, kVi is. .5; 
ilrattic's Elements of Moral Science, 
vol. ii. p. l.»9, 148; Doddridge's Lec- 
tures, lec. 74 ; 'aurin' s Sermons, Ro- 
binson's 'Translation , vol. v. ser. 1; 
o 'art's Christian Parent. 

PARSIMONY, cgvetoupness. Sec 
Covkjousnkss. ' 

PARSON,- (/icrpona rcchsize) ode 
tliat hath full possession of all the rights 
t.f a parochial church. He is called 
parson (fwnttona) because by his per- 
son the church, which is an invisible 
body; is represented, and he is in liim- 
self a body corporate, in order to pro- 
tect and defend the rights of the church, 
which he personates. There are three 


ranks of clergymen below that of a dig- 
nitary, viz. parson, jrialr, and curate. 
Parson is the first, meaning a rector, or 
lie who receives the great tithes of a 
benefice. Clergymen may implf any 
person , ordained’ to’ serve at the altar. 
Parsons are always /iriests r whereas 
clergymen are only deacons. SccClkr-. 
G'?, Curate, 

PASAGINIANf?, a denomination 
which arose in the twelfth century, 
known also by the name of the Circum- 
cised. Their distinguishing tenets ‘were 
these, 1.. Thar the observation of the 
l;i\g of Moses in fevery thing except the 
offering of sacrifices was obligatory 
upon Chftstians. ‘ In consequence of 
which, they circumcised their followers, 
abstained from those meats the use of 
which was prohibited under the Mo- 
saic oeconomy, and celebrated the Jew- 
ish sabbath. — 2? That. Christ was no 
more than the first and purest crea- 
ture of God. Tltft denomination had 
the utmost aversion to the doctrine anil 
discipline of the phurch of Rome. 

• PASHALORYNCIIlTES^a branch 
of the Montanists. They held, that in 
order to be* saved, it was necessary to 
observe a perpetual silence'; wherefore 
thev kept, their finger constantly on 
their mouth, and dared not open it, even 
to sav their prayers. Their name is de- 
rived from the Greek nrajca^r, a nail , 
and y-v/a no$tnl, because, when they put 
their finger to their mouth, they touch-, 
ed their nose. •' 

PASSIVE OBEDIENCE OF 
CHRIST. See (Sbkdiknck, and Suf- 
ferings ok Christ. 1 # 

PASSIVE PRAYER, among the mys- 
tic divines, is a total suspension or liga- 
ture of the intellectual faculties, in vir- 
tue whereof the soul remains of itself, * 
and, as to its own power, impotent with 
regard to the producing of any effects, 
rhe passive state, according to IJenclon, 
is only passive in the same sense as con- 
templation; i. e. it does not exclude 
peaceable disinterested acts, but only 
unquiet ones, 01 * such as tend to our own 
interest. In the passive state the soul 
has nflt ; properly any activity, any sen- 
sation of its own. It is a mere inflexi- 
bility of the soul; to which the feeblest 
. impulse of grace gives motion. See 
Mystic. , 

PASSION, ^its general import, sig- 
nifies every feeling jif the mind occa- 
sioned by an extrinsic cause. It is used 
to discribe a violent commotion or agi- 
tation of y the mind; emotion, zeal, ar- 
dour, or of ease wherein a man can con- 
quer his desires, or hold them in sub- 
jection.’ 3. As to the number of the 
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.inns, Le flrun makes them about 
twenty, ' 1. Attention; 2. admiration; 

astonishment; 4 . veneration; 
rapture; 6. jov, with tranquillity; 
dc.sire; 8. laughter ; 9. acute pain; 
JO. pains* simply bodily; 11. sadness; 
12. weeping; 13. companion; 14. 
r scorn ; horror; 16. terror or fright; 

J r: anger ; 18. hatred; 19. jealousy; 
20. despair. * All these may be repre- 
sented on cam ass by the pencil. 'Some 
make their number greater, adding 
aversion, love, emulation, &c. these, 
however, m.iv be considered as included 
in the al>o\ e list. They are divided, by 
some into public ann ppivaje; proper 
and improper ; social and selfish pas- 
sions. — 2. 'The original of, the passions 
are from impressions on the senses ;'j 
from the, operations of reason, bv which I 
good nr evil are foreseen ; and form the j 
recollections of mciqorf. — 3. The objects 
of the passions are mostly things sen- 
sible, on account cfAheir near alliance 
to the body: buj objects of- u spiritual 
nature also, though invisible, n.ivc a 
tendency to excite the passion*; suAi 
as the love of God, heaven, hell, eter- 
nity, ike. — -1. As to the innocency of the 
passions; in themselves they are nei- 
ther good nur e\il, but according to the 
good or ill use that is made of them, and 
the degrees to which they rise.— .5. The 
useful netto of the passions Iscoi isid erable, 
and were gi\ en ius for a kind bf spring 
or elasticity to correct the natural slug- 
gishness of the corporeal part. They 
gave birth to poetryV science, painting, 
music, and all the ptalite arts, xvhicli 
’ miiyster to pleasure ; nor are they less 
- serviceable in the, cause of religion and , 
truth.— They,” says l)r. Watts, “ when 
sanctified, set the powers of the* unde r- 
1 standing at work in the search of | 
divine truth and , religious duty ; they 
keep ■ the. soul* fixed to divine ’ things* ; 
render the duties of holiness much 
easier, 'and temptations to sin much 
weaker; and render us more like I 
Christ, ami fitter for his presence and 
ejijovment in heaven. ”2— 6. As to the, 
regulation of the passions : to know 
whether- they arcund^r due 'reAVaints', 1 1 
and directed to proper objects, we must 
inquire whether they influence our j 
opinions ; run before the understanding ; I 
engaged in trifling, and neglectful of 
important objects; exptjsss themselves! 

an indecent manner ; and whether j 
they disorder our, conduct. If this lx ( 
the case, they ; ai*e out of their •-due i 
bounds, and will become sources of 
trial rather than instruments of good. 
To have them properly regulated we 
should possess knowledge of uur duty, 


|| take God’s word for our rule, be much 
l| in prayer and dependence on the Divine 
Being.- — 7. Lastly, wc should study the 
passions. To examine them accurately, 
i indeed, requires much skill, patience, 
observation, and judgment ; but to form 
any proper idea of the humaq ifiintl, and 
■its Various operations; to detect the er- 
rors that arise from heated tempera- 
ment and intellectual excess; to know 
how to touch their various strings, and 
to direct and employ them in the best 
of ft 11 •services; I say, to accomplish 
these ends, the study of the passions is 
of the greatest consequence. 

“Amidst the numerous branches of 
knowledge,” says Mr. Cogan, “which 
I claim the attention of the human mind, 
i no one can be more important than this, 
j VVhatevef most intimately concerns our- 
| selves must be of the first moment. An 
attention, therefore, to the workings of 
otir own minds; tracing the power 
which external objects have over us; 
■discovering the nature of our emotions 
and affections ; and comprehending the 
reason of our being affected in a par- 
ticular mamw> must have a direct in- 
fluence upon our pursuits, our ch: 
racters, and our happiness. It m.iv 
with justice be advanced, that the hap- 
piness of ourselves in this department is 
of much greater utility than abstruse* 
speculations concerning the nature of 
the human soul, or fiven the most accu- 
rate knowledge of its intellectual powei s ; 
for it is according as the passions and :.*i- 
fectibns are*Yxcitod and diiected to- 
wards\the objects investigated liv our in- 
tellectual natures that we become u.se- 
I ful to ourselves or others: that we rise 
I into respectability, or sink into con- 
j tempt ; that we diffuse or enjoy liuppi- 
| ness, diffuse Or suffer misery. An accu- 
1 ratp analysis of these passions and af- 
fections, therefore, is to the moralist 
what the science of anatoim is to the 
surgeon. JTt constitutes the ’first prin- 
ciples of rational practice ; it is, in a 
moral view, the anatomy of the heart; 

, it -discovers why it beats, and how it 
I beats ; indicates appearances ,jn a sound 
1 and healthy state ; detects diseases with 
their causes, and it is infinitely more 
fortunate in *the power it communicates 
of applying suitable remedies.” 

, bee 'Hutcheson, Watts, /,<? Brun, 
Cogun, and Davan on the Passions, 
Grove's Moral Philosophy, vol. i. ch. 
7; livid's jirtioe Powers of Man; 
For dyer's FAiwnts of Mor . Phil. 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
p. 50. 

PASSOVER, a solemn festival’iif the 
Jews, instituted in commemoration of 
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their coming out ot Egypt; because, 
the night before their departure, the 
destroying angel, who put to death the 
first-born of the Egyptians, passed over 
the houses of the Hebrews, without en- 
tering therein ; because they were 
marked •wjth the blood of -the lamb, 
which was killed the evening before, 
and which for this reason was called the 
paschal lamb. See Exod. xii. Brown's 
Diet, article Feast; raid MCEwen on 
the Tiffin, , p. 172. 

PASTOR, literally' a shepherd ; 
figuratively a stated minister appointed 
to watch over an^ instruct a congrega- 
tion. Of the qualifications of ^ministers 
we have already made some remarks 
under that article; but the following, 
taken from the works of a spiritual and 
useful writer, we hope, will not be found 
superfluous. Jesus Christ’s description 
of an evangelical pastor. Matt. xxiv. 45, 
includes two ■ things,, faithfulness and 
prudence . “ If a minister be faithful, he 
deceives not others; and if he be pru- 
dent, he is not apt to be deceived him- 
self. His prudence suffers not deceivers 
easily to impose upon him ; and his 
faithfulness will not suffer him know- 
ingly to' impose upon his people. His 
prudence will enable him to discern, 
and his faithfulness oblige him to dis- 
tribute wholesome food to his llock. 
Rut more particularly, . 

1. “ Ministerial faithfulness includes 
pure and spiritual aims and intentions 
for God, Phil. ii. 20, 21. — 2. Personal 
sincerity, or integrity of hekrt, Nell. ix. 
S. 1 Cor. ii. 12. — 3. Diligence in the 
discharge of duty*, Matt. xxv. 21. 1 
Tim. iv. 2. — 4. 1 inpartiality in the ad- 
ministrations of Christ’s house, 1 Tim. 
v. 21 — 5. An unshaken constancy and 
perseverance to the end, Rev. ii. 10. 
Rut the Lord’s servants must not only 
be. faithful, but prudent, discreet, and 
wise. Fidelity and honesty make a 
good Christian ; but the addition of pru- 
ilenrc to fidelity makes a good steward. 
Faithfulness will fix the eye upon tlue 
right end ; but it is prudence must' di- 
rect to th^ propel 1 means of attaining it. 
The use of prudence to a minister is 
unspeakably groat: it not only gives 
dearness and perspicacity to the mind, 
hv freeing it from passions and corporeal 
impressions, enabling it thereby to ap- 
prehend what is best to he done, but 
enables it in its deliberations about the 
means to make choice of the most apt 
and oroper ; and directs the application 
of them in the fittest season, without 
recipitation by too much haste, Or 
azard by too tedious delay. 

2. 11 Prudence will direct us to lay a 


good foundation of knowledge in our 
people’s souls by catechising and in- 
structing them in the principles of 
Christianity7Syithout which we labour, 
in vain. — 2. Ministerial prudence* dis- 
covers itself in the , choice of such sub- 
jects as the needs of our people’s souls 
do most require and call for. — 3. It will 
hot only direct us in the choice of our * 
Lsubjects, but'rpf the language, too, m 
r which we dress and deliver them tc our 
pedple.— 4. It.\yill show us of what 
great use our own affections are for the 
moving of others; and will therefore 
advjse us, that, if ever we expect the 
truths we preach should operate upon 
the hearts -Of otheVs, waunust first have 
them impressed on our own hearts* 
Phil. iii. 18. — 5. It will direct us to be 
careful, by the strictness and gravity of 
pur deportment, to maintain our esteem 
m the conscienctyof our people. — 6. It 
will excite us to seek a blessing from 
God upon ouy studies and labours, as 
knowing all our minisflfrial success en- 
tirely depends thereupon.” JkC'or. iii. 
7* Sec Waver s Character cfWI Evan- 
gelical Pastor, in the second Volume of 
his IVorks , p. 763* fol. ed. and books 
under article Ministry. 

PATIENCE, that calm and unruffled 
temper with which a good man bears 
the evils of life. “ Patience,” sav s an 
eminent writer, £ is apt to be ranked 
by many among the more humble and 
obscure virtues,, belonging ch icily to 
those who groan on a sick bed, or who 
languish in a prison ; -Jnit in every cir- 
cumstance of life no virtue is more im- 
>ortant both to duty and to happiness, 
t is not confined to a situation of con- 
tinued adversity : it principally, indeed, 
regards the disagreeable circumstances 
which are apt to occur ; but prosperity 
cannot be enjoyed, any more than ad- 
versity supported without it. It must 
‘liter Into the temper, and form the ha- 
bit of the soul, if we would pass through 
the world with tranquillity and honour.” 
“Christian patience,” says Mason, “is 
essentially different from insensibility, 
whether natural, artificial, or acquired. 
This, Meed, sometimes passes tor pa- 
:ience, though it be in reality quite 
mother thing; for patience signifies 
suffering. Now if you inflict ever so 
much pain on the body of another, if lie 
is not sensible of it, it is no pain to him ; 
he suffers nothing; consequently calm- 
less under it is no patience. This inr 
sensibility is sometimes natural. Some, 
n the native temperament of their mind 
ind body afre much less susceptible of 
jain than otjiers are. — There are differ- 
nt degrees of insensibility in men, both 
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in their animal and mental frame; so 
that the same cvcyt may be a great ex- 
ercise of patience to one man, which is 
none at all ty another, as thfc* latter feels 
little r or no pain from that wound in- 
flicted on the body or mind which gi\ es 
the most exquisite anguish to the for- 
mer. Again; there is an artificial in- 
* sensibility : such as is procured by opi- 
ates, which blunt tjie edgy of pain ; apd 
there is an acquired insensibility; or 
that which is attaihed by the force of 
principles strongly inculcated, or by 
long rii'itom. Such was the apathy of 
the Stoic*, who obstinately maintained 
that pain was no evij, and therefore 
bore it with adzing firmness, which, 
however, was my different from -the 
virtue of Christian patience, as appears 
from the principles from which they 
respectively proceeded ; the one spring- 
ing, from pride, the c^'iicr from liumi- 
litv (Christian patience, then, is some-* 
tiling different from all these,, “It is' 
not a careless irjfccnce, a stupid insen- 
sibility, Bbpliai.iral bravery, consti'tu-’ 
tional fq^ude, a daring stoutness oV 
spirit, resulting from fatalism, philoso- 
phy, or pride : — it is derived from a di- 
vine agency, nourished by heavenly* 
truth, and guided by Scriptural rales.” . 

i “Patience,”' says’ Mr. Ja^, “ must be 
displayed under provocations. Our 
opinions, reputation, connexions, offices, 
business, render us widely vulficruble. 
TI16 characters of men "are various: 
tlu ir pursuits and. their interests per- 
petually clash : some trv ais by tneir 
ignorance; some by their folly; some 
by their perverseness ; some By their 
malice. Here, then, is an opportunity 
for the triumph of patience. — We are 
very susceptive of irritation ; anger is 
eloquent; revenge is sweet: but to stand 
calm and - collected; to suspend the 
blow which passion was urgent to st l ike ; 
to drive the reason* of- clemency as far 
as they will go ; t.> bring .forward fairly 
in view the circumstances of mitigation : 
to, distinguish between suiprise and de- 
libcrat ion, infirmity and crime; or if 
infliction be deemed necessary, to leave 
God to be both the judge and tiff* exe- 
cutioner; this a Christian diould'lubour 
after: liis J trace requires it. People 
love to sing the passionate; they who 
are easily provoked, commit their re- 
pose to the keeping, of their enemies ; 
they lie down at their feet, and invite 
them to strike. The man of temper 
places himself beyond vexatious inter- 
ruption. 1 He tliat hath no rule over his 
own spirit,; is like a city that *is broken 
down, and without walls,’ into which 
ertter over the rains sArpents, vagrants. 


thieves, enemies; while the man who 
in patience possesses his soul, has the 
command of himself, places a defence 
all. around him, and forbkls tlie en- 
trance of such unwelcome company to 
offeftd or discompose. His nuispom re- 
quires it. 1 He thaf is slow fo Singer is 
kof &reat understanding ; but he th.it is 
| hasty of spirit, cxaltcth folly.’ Wjsdom 
gives us large, various, comprehensive 
views of things ; the very exercise ope- 
rates as a diversion, affords the nund 
time to cool, and furnishes numberless 
circumstances tending to softe n severity. 
His dignity requires lfp ‘ It is tlie glory 
of 'a ‘ma r\ to pass by a transgression.* 
Tjie man provoked to revenge is con- 
quered, and loses the glory of the strug- 
gle ; while he who forbears comes oil 
\ietor, crowned with no common lau- 
rels. A flood assails a rock, and rolls 
off uiiablc to make an impression ; while 
straws and boughs are borne off in tri- 
umph, carried down the stream, dri\ en 
j and tossed. Examples require it. What 
provocations had Joseph received from 
ills brethren? but he scarcely mentions 
the crime : so eager is he to announce 
the pardon, David says, 1 They rc- 
w aided me evil for good ; but as 'for me, 
when they were sick, my clothing was 
sackcloth.’ Stephen, dying under a 
j shower of stones, prays for his enemies : 
‘Lord, lay. not this 'sill to their charge.’ 
But a greater than Joseph, or David, or 
Stephen, is here. Go to the foot of tlie 
cross, and behold Jesus, suffering for us. 
livery thing* conspired to render tire 
provocation heinous; the nature of tire 
oflcnce, the meanness and obligation of 
the offenders, the Righteousness of his 
cause, the grandeur of Ins person ; and 
all these seemed to call for \ cngeance. 
The creatures were eager to punish. 
Peter drew his sword ; the sun resolved 
n shine on such criminals no longer; 
tile rocks asked to crash them ; tire 
earth trembles under the sinful load; 
the very dead cannot remain in their 
graves. He suffers* them all to testify 
their sympathy, but forbids their re- 
venge ; and, lest the Judge of all should 
pom forth his fury, lie cries, ‘ Father, 
forgi\e them, for they know not what 
they do' 5 — 2. Patience is to be displayed 
in suffering affliction. This is another 
field in which patience gathers glory. 
Affliction comes to exercise ourpaticnce, 
and to distinguish it. ‘ The trial of your 
faith worketh patience,’ not only in 
consequence of the divine blessing, but 
by the, natural operation of things; use 
makes perfect; the yoke is rendered 
easy by being worn, and those parts of 
the body >\ Inch are most in action arc 
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the most strong and solid ; and, there- 
fore, we arc not to excuse improper dis- 
positions under affliction, by saying, ‘It 
was so trving, who could help it ?* This 
is to justify impatience by what God 
sends on purpose to make you patient; 
— 3. lhitknce is to-be exercised under 
delays. We as naturally pursue a de- 
sired good as we shun an appi’cheiujec 
evil : the want of such' a good is as griev- 
oiis as the pressure of such an evil ; ant' 
an ability to bear the one is as needful i 
qualification as the fortitude by yfiifl 
we endure the other. Ify therefore 
equally belongs to patience to wait, as to 
suffer/ God 'does not always imme- 
diately indulge us with an answer to om 
praye rs. He hears, indeed* as soon as> 
we knock ; but heroes not open the 
door: to stand there resolved not. to g( 
without a bjessing, requires patience; 
and patience cries, ‘Wait on the Lord; 
be of good coiirage,, and he shall 
strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on 
the Lord/ , 

We have! however, the most power- 
ful 'motives to excite us to the attain- 
ment of this grace. 1. God is a God of 
patience, Korn. xv. 5.-2. It is enjoined 
by the Gospel, Horn. xii. 12. Luke xxi. 
19.— 3. The present state of man ren- 
ders the practice of it absolutely ne- 
cessary, Heb. x. 36. — 4. Tlie manifold 
inconvenience of impatience is a strong 
moth e, John iv. Psal. cvi. — 5. Eminent 
examples of it, Heb. xii. 2. Heb. vi. 12. 
Job i. 22. — 6. Reflect that all our trials 
will terminate in triumph, lames v. 7, 
8. Rom. ii. 7. Harrow's f Porks, \ol. iii. 
sen. 10; Jay's Sermons, ser. 2. yol. i. ; 
Mumm'h Christian Morals, yo\. i. ser. 
3; /{/air's Sermons, ‘vol. iii, ser. 11; 
Jiisho/i /fame's Discourses, vol. ii. scr., 
10; Bisho/i 1/ojikins's Death Disarmed , 
p.l, 1 20. ' • 

PATIENCE OF- GOD is his long 
suffering or forbearance. He is called 
the God of patience, not only because 
he is the author and object of the grace 
of patience, but because he is patient or 
long suffering k himself, anti towards 
his creatures. It is not, indeed, to be 
considered *is a quality, accident, pas- 
sion, or affection in God as in creatures, 
hut belongs to the very nature and es- 
sence of God, and springs from his 
goodness and mercy, Rom. ii. 4. It is 
said to be exercised towards his clinscfi 
people! 2 Pet. iii. 9. Rom. iii. 25. Isa. 
xxx. 18. 1 Tim. i. 16. and towards the 
ungodly, Rom. ii. 4. Eccl. viii. 11. The 
end of his forbearance to the wicked, is, 
that they may be without excuse; to 
make his power and goodness visible ; 
and partly for the sake of his own peo- 


ple, Gen. xviii. 32. Rev. vi. 11. ,2 Pet 
iii. 9. His patience is manifested by 
giving warnings of judgments before he 
executes them, Ho$. vi. 5. Amos L 1. 
2 Pet. ii. y. In long delaying his judgr. 
ments, EccL yiii. 11. Tn often mixing 
mercy with tjifem. There are many in- ' 
stances. his patience recorded in the 
Scriptures; with the old world, Gen. 
vi. '3 ; the inhabitants of Sodom, Gen. 
xviii ^ in Pharaoh, Exod. v ; in the peo- 
ple of Israel in the* wilderness, Acts 
xiii. 18 ; in the Amorites and Canaan 
ites, Gen. xv. 15. Lev. xviii. 28 . in the 
Gen]tilc world, Acts xvii. 30 ; in fruit- 
less professors, Luke. xiii. 6, 9 ; in An- 
tichrist, Rev. ii, 21. Xiii. 6. xviii. 8. See 
Char nock's Works , vol. l. p. 780 ; Gill's 
fyody of Divinity, vol. i. p. 130; Sau- 
r iu\s Scr /iron's, vol. i. ser. 10 and 11, 148, 
149; Tdlotson's Sermons. 

PATRIARCH^' heads of families; 
a name applied chiefly to those* who 
lived before Moses, 'who were both 
priests and fyrinees, without peculiar 
places fitted for .worship. Acts ii. 29. 
vi\ 8, 9. f-Iclx vii. 4. 

Patriarchs among Christiatis, are ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries, or bishops, so 
called from their paternal authority in 
the church. The'power of patriarchs 
was not the same in all, but differed ac- 
cording to the different customs of 
countries, or the pleasures of kings and 
councils. Thus the patriarch of Con- 
tantinoplc grew to be a patriarch over 
the patriarchs of Ephesus and Caesarea, 
and was called the ( Ecumemcafamd ' 
Universal Patriarch; ancl the jmtri- 
arch of Alexandria had some preroga- 
tives which no other patriarch but. him- 
self enjoyed ; such as the right of con- 
secrating and approving of everv single 
‘)ishop under his jurisdiction. The par 
:riavcliate has ever been esteemed the 
Mipreme dignity in the church : the bi- 
shop had only under him the territory 
of the city of. which lie was bishop ; the 
metropolitan superintended a province, 
ind had for suffragans the bishops of his 
irovjnce ; the primate was the chief of 
what was then called a diocess, and ‘had 
several jiiieUopolitans under him ; and 
the patriarch had under him several 
diocesses, composing one exarchate, and 
the primates themselves were under 
him. .Usher, Pagi, t)e Marca, and Mo- 
riniLS, attribute the establishment o£ the 
grand patriarchates to the apostles 
them selves, who, in their opinion, ac- 
cording to the description of the world ■ 
then given by geographers, pitched 
on three principal ’cities in the three 
parts of the known world; .viz.' Rome in 
Europe, Antioch in Asia, and Alexan- 
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dria in Africa: and thus formed a tri- that the authority of the patriarchs was 
nitv *bf patriarchs. Others mafint^in, not acknowledged through, all the pro- 
that the Yijime phtrforCfi was unknown vinceswithouf exception. Several dis- 
at the time hf tnc council of Nide; and trie te* both in the eastern and western 
that for a lorfg time afterwards pati£-. empires, were exempted from their ju- 
archs and primates were dinfqundjd^ rUdiction. The Latin church had- no 
getlier, as being aJL equally Chiefs of patriarchs till tjic -sixth century; and 
diocesscs, and equally superior to hie*, the churches of Gaul, Britain, See. were 
tropolitans, who were .only chiefs -of ngyej subject tQ, the authority of the 
provinces. Hence Socrates gives 'the patriarch of Rome, whose authority 
title patriarch tp all the 'chiefs of dio- only ' ext ended t;p. the svburbicary pro 
■ cesses, and rcckotfVtqn of them. Indeed* vinces. There was no primacy, no ex- 
it docs’ not appear that th£ dignityoi] a^chate, nor patriarchate, owned here ; 
patriarch was' appropriated to’jthe.five but die bishops, with the metropolitans, 
grand secs of RoW r ‘Cdnstantmaple,. goycxjp’ed the church m common, liv 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusfdem, g d.ded,' 3 aftcr the name patriarch became 
till after the council of .Clfafcedon, in frdquept; in the West, it was attributed 
4.5 1 ; for wheft tjhe council of Nicq Ajgb- to tag bishop bf.Bourges and L\ ons ; Imt 
lated the limits and tn-crogative^if the it was only in the fip»t stenifir.it ion, via. 
three patriarchs of Home, Afttioch, and as heads of diocesscs. pu Cange saw 
Alexandria, it did not give them the ti- that there have been some vabbots who 
tie of patriarchs^ though it atlowecj have borne the title b.f patriarchs, 
them the pre-eminence' and privileges PATRICIANS, ancient sectaries who 

thereof: thus when the council of On- ‘ disturbed the peace otXhe pliurch in the 
stantinople* adjudged flic sdcoiiiil place to beginning of . the third- century ; thus 
the bishop of Conststtitjinople, whrj, till* called - froncu their founder Patriaus y 
then, was 'only aSufmtgaff of HeracU a, preceptor of a Marchiouitc called Sym- 
it said nothing of the patriarchate. Nor. mftchus. His distinguishing tenet was, 
is the term patriarch found in the de- that the substance of the flesh is not the 
cree of the couiidl of Chqlcedon; where- work of God, but that of the devil ; on 
by the fifth place is assigned, to jthe In- which account his adherents bore an 
shop df JcriiSAlerfi ; nor, did these five implacably hatred to their own fiesli, 
patriarchs govern all the, churc.lle&. , which sometimes, carried them’ so far 
Thqre were b’($idcs manyiiadqjchdent as to kill themselves, 
chiefs ofdioceSses, who, ’<Kr.tr/hn own- . PATH I PASS! ANS, a sect that ap- 
ing the jurisdiction of tlu: grand patri- • peared about the latter end ot the second 
arclisy called 'themselves .pklriurch ^ ' century ; so called from their ascribing 
Micl^as. that of 'Aquilei^j.norSvas Car- the passion or sufferings of Christ 'to the 
tlui^ever .subject ttTtbC pptriaY’ch of Father ; for they asserted the unity of 
Alexandria! Mftsheim [Ec< It*/ 'Hist. God in such a manner as to destroy all 
vol. i. p p. 284.) imagines that the bishops distinctions of persons, and to make the 
who enjoyed/a certain degree of pre- Father and, Son precisely the same ; in 
eminence over the rest of their p^dhr, which' they were followed by the Sa- 
were distinguished^ by the Jewish ’title bellians and others, x The autlwr and 
of patriafcnS fn the fourth century, head of the Patrjpassifms was Praxeus, 
The authority £>f the pgitrijirchs . gra-‘ ArpliD'osophcr of Phrygia, in Asia, 
tiuallv iiioreascd till abouj’ the close .of PATRONAGE,, or Auvowson, a 
the. fifth century': all aJfiurs of moment sort' qf incorporeal hereditament, con- 
withtn the compJvss of their patriarch- sistfn'gjin the right' of presentation to a 
s.tes c’ame before theh^ ejthc p * at first! enufen, or. ecclesiastical benefice. Ad- 
hand, or by appeals frmn the fnqrap.c- vowsdq signifies tbfc toeing into pro- 
litniis. They copsecyatecj hishop> ; as- tcctiqn,andthereforeissynonymous with 
9embled yearly ib'cmmcil tnc ejergy of patronage ; .and he who* has the right of 
their respective districts ; -pronounced ad vow son -is galled the patron of the 
a decisive judgment jn those tetses where 1 church. 

accusations were - brought against, bi- 1 PAULIANISTS, a -sect so called 
shops ; and K^cmited vicars . 6r ; 8e- ’ from thoMounder, Paulus Saniosatcnusj 
puties, clothed witr^fheir authority, for a native of Samosata, elected bishop of 
the j5ix:3etyqtlqn of" Order aqd;trahqu}l- Antioch* in 262. His doctrinq seems to 
litv irt the remt^erpna'incesi ^n short, Ji^ve amouhted to this: that the Son 
nothing w as^ dond r ^ Without ^ consu Iting and the Holy. Ghost exist in God m the 
Aheifi, aTul their decree^' Wejre' executed J same mailer as the faculties of reason 
.Kvith.^the samq regularity ^iid respect as arid activity do in man ; that Christ was 
princes^ ' t \ ■, born ipere' nnui ; but thkt the reason 

V, . It ‘de^yyestb be ri£markel 9 however, or w isdom of the F ather descended into 
!*.X ■ ■ ' Uk* ,m ' -v ‘r ^ ‘ * 
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him, ami by him wrought miracles upon 
earth, and instructed the nations, and, 
finally, that on account of this union of 
the di\inc Word with the man Jesus 
Christ might, though improperly, be 
called God* It is also said that he did 
not baptise <n the name of the Father 
and the Son, Vxc. for which reason the 
council of Nice ordered those baptised 
by him to be re-baptised. Being con- 
demned by Dionysius Ale^andrinus in a 
council, he abjured his errors to avoid 
deposition; b\it soon after he resumed 
them, and was actually deposed by ano- 
ther council in 2<>h. lie may he consi- 
dered as the father of the modern Soci- 
nians; and his errors are severely con- 
demned bv the council of Nice, whose 
< reed differs a little from that now used 
under the same name in the church of 
England. The creed agreed upon by 
the Nicene fathers with a view to the 
errors of Banins Samosatenus concludes 
thus : “ But those who say there was a 
time when he was not, and that he was 
not before he was born, the catholic and 
apostolic church anathematize.” 

PAULICIANS, a branch of the an- 
cient Manichces; so called from their 
founder, one Panins, an Armenian, in 
the seventh century, who, with his bro- 
ther John, both of Samosata, formed 
tliis sect; though others are of opinicMi 
that they were thus called from another 
Paul, nil Armenian by birth, who lived 
under the reign of Justinian JI. In the 
seventh century, a zealot, called Con- 
stantine, revived this droop.. lg sect, 
which had suffered much from the vio- 
lence of its Adversaries, and was ready 
to expire under the severity of the im- 
perial edicts, and that zeal with which 
they were carried into execution. The 
Paulicians, however, by their number, 
and the countenance of the emperor 
Niccjihorus, became formidable to all 
the racist. But the cruel rage of perse- 
( ut it m, which had for some years been 
suspended, broke forth with redoubled 
violence under the reigns of Michael 
Curopalates, and Leo the Armenian, 
who inflicted capital punishment on such 
of the Paulicians as refused to return 
into the bosom of the church. The em- 
pivss Theodora, tutoress of the empe- 
ror Michael, in 845, would oblige them 
either to he converted, or to fjuit the 
empire ; upon which several of them 
were put to death, and more retired 
among the Saracens; but they were 
neither all exterminated nor banished. 

Upon this they entered into a league 
with the Saracens, and, choosing for 
their chief an officer of the greatest re- 
solution and valour, whose name was 
37 \ 
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Carbcus, they declared against the 
Greeks a war, which was carried on 
for fifty years with the- greatest vehe- 
mence and fury. During these commo- 
tions, some Paulicians, towards the con- 
clusion of this century, spread abroad 
their doctrines among the Bulgarians: 
in mv of them, either from a principle 
of zeal for the propagation of their opi- 
nions, or from a natural desire of living 
from the persecution which they suffer- 
ed under the Grecian yoke," retired 
about the close of the eleventh century 
from Bulgaria and Thrace, and formed 
settlements in other Countries. Their 
first migration was into Italy; whence, 
in process of time, they sent colonies 
into almost all the other provinces of 
Europe, and formed gradually a consi- 
derable number of religious assemblies, 
who adhered to their doctrine, and who 
were afterwards persecuted with the ut- 
most v chcmcncc by the Roman pontiffs. 
Jn Italy they were "called Paturlm, from 
a certain place called Pa tana , beinr a 
part of the city of Milan where they 
field ilicir cssemhlies: and (in' flora or 
(iazariy from Guzaria, or the Lesser 
Tartary. In France they were called 
sllhtirnifim, though their faith differed 
widely from that of Albigenscs, w hom 
Protestant writers generally vindicate 
(See Ai.BiciKNshs.) The fii st religious 
assembly the Paulicians had formed in 
Europe, is said to have been discovered 
al Orleans in 101/, under the reign of 
Robert, when many of them were con- 
demned to be burnt alive. The ancient 
Paulicians, according to Photiiis, ex- 
pressed the utmost abhorrence of Manes 
and his doctrine. The Greek, writers 
comprise their errors under the six fol- 
lowing particulars: 1. They denied that 
this inferior and visible world is the pro- 
duction of the Supreme Being ; and they 
distinguish the Creator of the world 
and of human bodies from the Most 
High God who dwells in the heavens; 
and hence some have bee n led to con- 
ceive that they were a branch of *the 
Gnostics rather than of the Manicheans. 
— 2. They treated contemptuously the 
Virgin Mil # y, or, according to the "usual 
manner of speaking among the Greeks, 
thev refused to adore aral worship her. — 
3. They refused to celebrate the institu- 
tion ot the Lord’s supper. — A. Tin y 
loaded the cross of Christ with con- 
tempt and repvcacb, by 'Jiich we are 
only to understand that they refused to 
follow th ? absurd and superstitious prac- 
tice of the Greeks, who paid to the pre- 
tended w r ood of the cross a certain sort 
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of the Gnostics, the books of the Old 
Testament; and looked upon the writers 
of that sacred history as inspired by the 
{Creator of this world, and not by the 
Supreme God.— 6. They excluded pres- 
byters and elders from all part in the 
administration of the church. 

PEACE, that state of mind in wlii«h 
persons are exposed to no open violence 
to interrupt their tranquillity. 1. Social 
/trace is mutual agreement one with 
another, whereby we forbear injuring 
one another, Psalm xxxiv. 14. Psalm 
cxxxii. — 2. Ecclesiastical fieacc is free- 
dom from contentions, and rept from 
persecutions, Isa. xi. 13. Isaiah xxxii. 
17. Rev. xii. 14. — 3. S/iiritual fieace is 
deliverance from sin, by which we were 
at enmity with Clod, Rom. v. 1 ; the , 
result of which is peace, in the con- , 
science, Heb. x. 22. This peace is the 
gift of God through Jesus Christ, 2 Thes* 
iii. 16. It is a blessing of groat im- 
portance, Psalm cxix. 16 J. It is deno- 
minated perfect, Isaiah xxvi. 3. inex- 
pressible, Phil. iv. 7. permanent, Job 
xxxiv. 22. John x\i. 22. eternal, 5saiah 
lvii. 2. Heb. iv. 9. See Happiness. 

PELAGIANS, a sect who appeared 
about the end of the fourth century. 
They maintained the following doc- 
trine’s: 1. That Adam was by nature 
mortal, and, whether he had sinned or 
not, would certainly have died. — 2. That 
the consequences of Adart/s sin were 
confined to his own* person. — 3. That 
new-born infants are in the same situa- 
tion with Adam before the fall. — 4. That 
the law qualified men for the kingdom 
of heaven, and was founded upon equal 
promises with the Gospel. — 5. That the 
general resurrection of the dead does 
not follow in virtue of our Saviour’s re- 
surrection. — 6. That the grace of God 
is given according to our merits.— 7. 
That this grace is not granted for the 
performance of every moral act; the 
liberty of the will and information in 
points of duty being sufficient 

The founder of this sect was Pclagius, 
a native of Groat Britain. He was edu- 
cated in the monastery of Banchor, in 
Wales, of which he became a monk, 
and afterwards an abbot. In the early 
part of his life he went over to France, 
and thence to Rome, where he and his 
friend Cclestius propagated their opi- 
nions, though in a private manner. 
Upon the approach of the Goths, A. 1). 
410, they retired from Rome, and went 
first into Sicily, and afterwards into 
Africa, where they published their doc- 
trines with more freedom. From Africa, 
Pelagias passed into Palestine, while 
Celestius remained at Carthage, with a 


view to preferment, desiring to be ad- 
mitted among the presbyters of that 
city. But the discovery oi* his opinions 
having blasted all his hopes, and li's er- 
rors being condemned in a council held 
at Carthage, A. D. 412, he departed 
from that city, and went into the East. 
It was fi oiii this time, thaf Augustin, the 
famous bishop of Hip>o, began to attack 
the tenets of Pelagias and Celestius m 
his learned and elegant writings; and 
to him, indeed, is principally due the 
glory of ha\ ing suppressed this sect m 
its very birth. 

Things went mort? smoothly with Pe- 
lagias in the East, where lu* enjoyed 
the protection and favour of John,’ bi- 
shop of Jerusalem, whose attachment to 
the sentiments of Origan led him natu- 
rally to countenance those of Pelagias, 
on account of the conformity that tiic re 
seemed to he between these two sys- 
tems. Under the shadow of this pow- 
erful protection, Pclagius nude a pub- 
lic profession of his opinions, and form- 
ed disciples in several places. And 
though, m the year 415, he was accused 
by Orosius, a Spanish presbyter, whom 
Augustin laid sent into Palestine for 
that purpose, before an assembly of bi- 
shops met at Jerusalem, yet he was dis- 
missed without the least censure ; and 
not only so, hut was soon after fully ac- 
quitted of all errors by the council of 
Diospolis. 

This controversy was brought to 
Rome, and referred by Celestius and 
Pelagiusf to the decision of /os im us, who 
was raised to the pontificate, A. I). 417. 
The new pontiff, gained over by the am- 
biguous and seemingly orthodox con- 
fession of faith that Celestius, who was 
now at Rome, had artfully drawn up, 
and also by the letters and protestations 
of Pelagias, pronounced in fax our of 
these monks, declared them sound in 
the faith, and unjustly persecuted by 
their adversaries. The African bishops, 
with Augustin at their head, little af- 
fected with this declaration, continued 
obstinately to maintain the judgment 
they had pronounced in this matter, and 
to strengthen it by theiu exhortations, 
their letters and their writings. Zosimus 
yielded to the perseverance of the Afri- 
cans, changed his mind, and condemn- 
ed, with the utmost severity, Pelagias 
and Celestius, whom he had honoured 
with his approbation, and covered with 
his protection. 'Phis was followed by a 
train of evils, which pursued these two 
monks xvithout interruption. They were 
condemned, says Moshcim,by that same 
Ephesian council which hail launched 
its thunder at the head of Nestorius. In 
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short, the* Britons. and. Africans, 

iv' tlu: r romicils, and emperors, b\ their 
edicts and p< n il laws, demolished this 
sect in its inlanrv, and suppressed it en- 
ti-dv before it lnd acquired any tolera- 
ble drgne of \ iguur or consistence. 

PKNA^E, a punishment either vn- 
luntan , or imposed by authority, for 
the faults a person has committed. Pe- 
nance L one oMic se\en sacraments of 
the Romish Church. Resides fasting, 
aims, abstinence, and the like, which 
are the general conditions of penaficc^ 
.here aic others of a more ])articular 
kind; as the repeating a certain num- 
ber of axemans paternosters, ayd cre- 
dos; wearing a lnir shift, and giving 
oneself a certain number of stripes, Tn 
Italy and Spam it is usual to see Chris- 
tians, almost naked, loaded with chains, 
and Inshmg themselves at every step. 
See Popkhv. 

PENITENCE is sometimes used for 
a state of 1 epentancc, and sometimes for 
the act of repenting. It is also used for 
a disci] dine or punishment attending rc- 
pentam e, more usually called fienance. 
It also gives title to several religious or- 
ders consisting ehherof converted de- 
bauchees and reformed prostitutes, or of 
persons who devote themselves to the 
office of reclaiming them. Sec next ar- 
ticle. 

Order of pendents of St. Magdalen 
was established ah' ut the \ ear 1 '272, by 
one Barnaul, a citizen of Marseilles, 
who devoted himself to the work of 
converting the courtesans of that city. 
Barnard was seconded by several others, 
who, forming a kind of society, were at 
length erected into a religious order by 
pope Nirliol is 111. under the tide of St. 
Augiifttin. I’’. (Jesnev says, they also 
made a religious order of the penitents, 
or women they converted, giving them 
the same rules and observances which 
they themselves kept. 

Congregation of penitents of St. Mag- 
dalen at l\t rut , owed its rise to the 
preaching of F. Tisseran, a Franciscan, 
who converted a vast number of courte- 
sans, about the year M'J2. Louis, duke of 
Orleans, gavaf them his house for a mo- 
nastery; or rather, as appears by their 
constitution, Charles Vlll. gave them 
the hotel called / ioc/iaignf », whence they 
were removed to St. George** Chapel, 
in 1572. By virtue of a brief of pope 
Alexander, Simon, bishop of Paris, m 
M‘57, drew them up a body of statutes, | 
and gave them the rule of fit. Augustin. 

It was necessary before a woman coukl 
be admitted, that she had first com- 
mitted the sin of the flesh. None were 
admitted who were above thirty-five 


vears of age. Since its reformation by 
Mary Alvecpiin, in 1610, none have 
| been admitted but maids, who, however, 
' still retain the ancient name, pcnitcntg. 

PENITENTS, an appellation given 
to certain fraternities nt penitents, dis- 
tinguished by the diffenut shape and 
Colour of their habits. These ai e s( eu- 
lar societies, who have their rules, sta- 
ll tutes, and churches, and make public 
j processions under their particular cn.*>s- 
|| es or banners. Of these, it is said, there 
arc more than a hundred, the most con- 
siderable of which are as follow: the 
White Penitents, of which there arc se- 
veral .different sorts at Rome, the most 
ancient of which was constituted in 
12(54: the brethren of this fraternity 
everv year give portions to a certain 
nuftibef of young g:r!sj»i» order to their 
being married: their habit is a kind of 
white sackcloth, anfl on the shoulder is 
a circle, in the middle of which is a rod 
and white cross. Black Penitents the 
most considerable of which are the Bie- 
tlircn of Mercy, instituted in 1 Uitf by 
snn»£ Florentines, in order to assist cri- 
minals during their imprisor.nunr, and 
at the time of their death. On the day 
of execution they walk in procession be- 
fore them, singing the seven penitential 
psalms, and the litanies; and after they 
are dead, thev take them down from the 
gibbet, and bury them: their habit is 
black sarlfclotli. There are others 
whose business is to bury such per- 
sons at arc found dead m* the streets: 
these wear a death’s head on one side of 
their halm. There are also blue, gray, 
red, green, ami violet penitents, all which 
are remarkable for little else besides the 
different colours of their habits. 

Penh mis , or Converts of the name of 
Jen us. a congregation of religious at Se- 
ville, in Spain, consisting of women who 
have led a licentious life, founded in 
1550. Th»s monastery is divided into 
three quarters: one for professed reli- 
gious; another for novices; a third for 
those who are under convctior:. When 
these last give signs of a real repen- 
tance, they arc removed into the quar- 
ter of the novices, where, if they do not 
behave themselves well, they arc re- 
manded to their correction. They ob- 
serve the rule of St. Augustin. 

Penitents of Orvieto, are an order of 
nuns instituted by Antony Siinuncclli, a 
gentleman of Orvieto, in Italy. 'Flic 
monastery he built was at first’ design- 
ed for tit* reception of poor girls aban- 
doned by their parents, and in danger 
of losing their virtue. In 16G2 it was 
erected into a monastery, for the recep- 
tion of such as having abandoned them- 
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selves to impurity, were willing to take n Erech, Rcscn, .and Calnch ; of the gold 
up, and con Semite themselves to God | of Pison ; of the bdellium, of the stone 
by solemn \ows. Their rule is that of ; of Soheni, or onyx stone, which was to 
thp Garmclius. j be found in that country. — These parti- 

PENITENTIAL, an ecclesiastical i culars, ol)ser\ed with such curiosity, 
book retained among the Romanists, in ' seem to prove that tiie author of the 
which is prescribed wh.it relates to the I Pentateuch lived beyond thp Euphrates, 
imposiuoii of penance, and the recon* | Add what ho says concerning the ark of 
ciliation of penitents. There are \uri-j Xoali, of its construclion, of the place 
ous pc liitcntuiU, ;is the Roman peniten- |j where it rested, of the wherewith 
tial : that of the venerable Rede : that il it was built, of \he bitumen of Rabvlon. 


of pope Gregory the Tliird, &c. 

PKSm I’F.NTI ARY, in the ancient 
Christian chinch, a name given to cer- 
tain presbyters or priests appointed in 
every church to receive the private 
mniessions of the people, in order to 
facilitate public discipline, by acquaint- 
ing thenf what sins were to be expiated 
by public penance, and to appoint pri- 
vate penance fur su^h private crimes as 
were not proper to be publicly cen- 
sured. 

Penitentiary, also, in the court of 
Rome, is an ollice in which are ex- 
amined and delivered out the secret 
bulls dispins itions, ike. PL-nilenfiary 
is also an olliccr in some cathedrals, 
vested with power from the bishop to 
r ui cases refened to him. 

PENTATEUCH, from ^,vk, five, 
end an instrument or volume, 

signifies the collection of the five instru- 
ments or books of Moses, which are 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus* Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy. Some modem wri- 
ter-., it seems, liuxc asserted that Moses 
did not compose the Pentateuch, be- 
came the author alwav s speaks in the 
third person; abridges his narration 
like a writer who collected from an- 
ciein memoirs; sometimes intenupls 
the tin cud of his discourse, for exam- 
ple, Gen. iv. 2-> ; and because of the ac- 
count of the death of Moses at the end, 
&r. It is observed, also, in the text of 
the Pentateuch, that there are som. 
places that au* defective : for exam])!-*, | 
m Jv<od. xii. S. wc see Moses speakim I 
to Pharaoh, where the author omits tin- 
be ginning of his discourse. The Snma- » 
rita.li inserts in the same plate what is] 
wanting in the Hebrew. In cither place.'* ! 
the same Samaritan copy adds what is ■ 
deficient in the lK’u-ew; and what is 
contained more than t lie Hebrew seems 
so well connected with the rest of the 
discourse, that it would be difficult to 
separate them. Lastly, they think they 
observe certain strokes in the Penta- 
teuch which can hardly agVce with 
Moses, who was born and bred in Egypt ; : 
as what he says of the earthly paradise, 
r-f the rivers that watered it and ran 
tlnough it; of the cities of Bab) Ion, 


11 &c. But in answer to all these objections 
k is'justly observed, that these hooks are 
bv the most ancient vyriters ascribed to 
Moses, and it is confirmed by the au- 
thority, of heathen writers themselves, 
tiiatithey are his writings; besides this, 
we have the unanimous testimony of the 
j whole Jewish nation ever since Moses's 
time. Divers texts of the Pentateuch 
imply that it was written by him ; and 
the bonk of Joshua and other parts of 
Scripture import as much ; and though 
some passages have been thought to 
imply the contrary, yet this is hut a late 
opinion, and has been sv.llieientlv con- 
futed by sev oral learned men. It is pro- 
bable, however, that Ezra published a 
new edition of the books of Muse**, in 
which lie might add those passages that 
many suppose Moses did not write. 
The Abbe Tonic, in a sermon preached 
before the French king in Lent, 
makes the following remaiks: “Tin* 
legislator of the Jews was the author of 
the Pentateuch an immortal work, 
wherein he paints the marvels of his 
reign wit'll the majestic picture of the 
I government and religion which he esta- 
blished 1 Who before our ihodern infi- 
dels ever ventured to obscae-e this in- 
contestable fact? Who cur sprang a 
doubt about this among the Hebrews > — 
What greater reasons have there ever 
been to attribute to Mahomet his Al- 
coran, to Plato his Republic, or to Ho- 
mer his sublime poems ? Rather let us 
say, What work in any age ever ap- 
peared more truly to bear the name of 
its real author? It is not an ordinary 
book, which, like many others, may he 
easily hazarded under a fictitious name, 
it is a sacred hook, which the Jews ha\ c 
.lwiiys read with a veneration, that re- 
mains after seventeen hundred years 
«’xile, calamities and reproach. Jn this 
book the IK brews included all their 
science ; it was their civil, political, and 
] sacred code, their only treasure, their 
I calendar, their ainuls/tlic onlv title of 
their sovereigns and pontiffs, the {done 
rule of polity and worship : by conse- 
quence it must he formed with their 
monarchy, and necessarily have the 
| same epoch as their government and 
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religion, See . — Moses speaks only truth, 
though infidels charge him with iniptis- 
11110 .' But, great God ' what an impos- 
tor must ho be, who first spoke ot the 
divinity in a manner so sublime, that no 
one since, during almost four thousand 
vears, has-been able to surpass him' 
What an impostor must he lie whose 
writings breathe only virtue; whose 
style equally simple, affecting, and sub- 
lime, in spite of the rudeness of those 
first ages, openly displays an inspiration 
altogether di\ inc !** See Anmvurthwnd 
Kidder on the J\nla truck; Pnd mux's 
Con. \ol. i.p.3‘12,*J5, '>“3, 57.) ; Marsh 'ft 
Authenticity of the Jure Book's of J\ fo- 
urs considered; War hurt on 's Divine 
Legation ; Dr. Gr uves’ s lectures on the 
last four hooks m the Old Test. Jen - 
tenut*# Jtcnswiuldcness of Christianity ; 
11 arson's .1/iofugV, let/ 2 and 3 ; Tu- 
dor’s 1 forte Mosaic tv, or a Vu w of the 
Mosaic a l Records. 

PENTECOST, a solemn festival of 
the Jews, so called, because it was cele- 
brated filtv da\ s after the feast of the 
pnssov er, Lev . xxiii. 15. It corresponds 
with the Christ inns’ Whitsuntide, for 
w Inc h it is soim times used. 

PERFECTION, that state or i|uali- 
tv (»f a thing, in which it is free from de- , 
feet or redundancy . According to some, | 
it is di\ idl'd into’ /ihysical or natural, 
wherein a thing has all its powers and ! 
faculties ; moral , or an eminent degree 1 
of goodiuss and piety ; and meta/ihysi- 
(ul nr transt endant is the possession ot 
all the essential attributes ot* parts ne- 
cessary to the integrity of a substance; 
or it is tlf it whereby a thing has or is 
provided of every thing belonging to its 
nature ; such is the perfection ot God. 
— The term perfection, says the great 
Witsius, is not always used in the same, 
seme in the Scriptures. 1. There is a 
perfection of sincerity, whereby a man 
serves God without hypocrisy. Job i. 1. 
Is. xxxviii. 3. — 2. There is a perfection 
of Jmri. s, subjective with respect to the 
whole man, 1 Tliess. v. 23. and objec- 
tive with respect to the whole law, 
when all the duties prescribed by God 
are observed, Ps. cxix. 128. Luke 1 . 
<i. — 3. There is a (omjiurutioe perfec- 
tion ascribed to those who are advanced 
in knowledge, faith, ai$l sanctification, 
hi comparison of thaic who are still in- 
fants and untaught, 1 John ii. 13. 1 Qor. , 
ii. o. Phil. iii. 1 >. — 15. There is an evan- ! 
grin a! ])i i fei tion. The righteousness' 
of Christ being imputed to the believer, 
he is complete in him, and accepted of 
God as perfect through Christ, Col. ii. 
10. Kph. v. 27. 2 Cor. v. 21.— 5, There 
kalso a perfection of degrees, by which 


a person performs all the commands of 
God with the full exgj*tion of all his 
powers, without the leaA defect. This 
is what the law of God requires, but 
what the saints cannot attain to in tflis 
x life, though we willingly allow them all 
' the other kinds above-mentioned, Korn. 
»ii. 21. Phil. iii. 12. 1 John i. 8. Witsii 
! (Krona m m Jurdenun J)ti, lib. iii. cap. 
[12,5 124; Putts’s Works , p. 337, &c. 
Im iv and lies ley on 1 ’tr feet ion ; Dod- 
dridge's Lectures , Ice. 181. 

PERFECTIONS OF GOD. See 

ATTKlUHThS. 

PERJURY is the taking of an oath 
in oilier to tell or conlirni a falsehood 
'Phis is a very heinous crime, as it is 
treating the Almighty with irreverence; 
denying, or at least discarding his om- 
niscience; profaning his name, and vio- 
lating truth, it has alwavs been es- 
teemed a very dAestable* thing, and 
those who have been proved guilty of 
it. have been looked upon as the pests 
of sneietv . SicOxrii. 

PERMISSION OF SIN. See Six. 

PERSECUTION is any pain or af- 
fliction which a person designedly in- 
dicts upon another; and, in a more re- 
strained sense, the sufferings of Chris- 
tians on account of their religion. Per- 
secution is threefold. 1. Mental , when 
the spirit of a man rises up and opposes 
another. — 2. Verbal, when men give hard 
words anclPde.il in uncharitable censures. 
— 3. Actual or Z/n //, In the hand, such 
as tin* dragging of innocent persons be- 
fore the tribunal of Justice, Matt. x. 18. 
The unlawfulness of persecution for 
conscience sake must appear plain to 
every one that possesses the least de- 
gree’of thought or of holing. “ To ba- 
nish, imprison, plunder, starve, hang, 
and burn men tor religion,” says tile 
shrewd Jortin, “is not the Gospel of 
Christ ; it is the Gospel of tne Devil. 
Where persecution begins, Christianity 
ends. Christ never used any thing that 
looked like force or violence, except 
once; and that was to drive bad men 
out of the temple, and not to drive them 
in.” 

We k»ow the. origin of it to be from 
the prince of darkness, who began the 
dreadful practice in the first faimly on 
earth, anil who, more or less, has been 
earn mg on the same work ever since, 
and that almost among all parties. 

“ Persecution for consent nee sake,” sax s 
Dr. Doddridge, is every way inconsis- 
tent, bacaiisc, 1. It is founded on an ab- 
surd supposition, that one man lias a 
right to judge for another in matters of 
religion. — 2. It is evidently opposite to 
that fundamental principle of morality ; 
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that we should do to others as wc could 
reasonably desire they should do to us. — 
3. It is by no means calculated to an- 
swer the end which its patrons profess 
tir intend by it. — 4. It evidently tends to 
produce a great deal of mischief and 
confusion in the world. — 5. The Chris- 
tian religion must, humanly speaking, 
he not only obstructed, but destroyed, 
should persecuting principles universal- 
ly prevail.' — 6. Persecution is so far from 
being required, or encouraged by the 
Gospel, th.it it is most directly contrary 
to many of its precepts, and indeed to 
the whole of it. 

The chief objects who have fell ft prey 
to this diabolical spirit hare been Chris- 
tians; a short account of whose su tier- 
ing s we shall here give, as persecuted 
by the Jews, Heathens and those of the 
same name. 

Persecution of Christiana by the Jews. 
Here we need* not be copious, as the 
New Testament will inform the reader 
more p irticui.u ly how the first Chris- 
tians suffered for the cause ,of truth. 
Jesus Christ himself was exposed to it 
in the greatest degree. The four evan- 
gelists record the dreadful scenes, which 
need not here lie enlarged on. After 
his death, the apostles suffered every 
e\il which the malice of the Jews could 
inrent, and their mad zeal execute. 
They who read the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, will find that, like their Master, 
they were despised and rejected of 
men, and treated with the utmost indig- 
nity and contempt. 

J l. Persecution of Christians by the 
Heathen. Historians usually reckon ten 
general persecutions, the first of which 
was under the emperor Nero, thirty - 
one rears after our Lord’s ascension, 
when that cmpcrc r, having set fire to 
the city of Rome, threw the odium of 
that execrable action on the Christians. 
First. TJio.se were apprehended who 
openly avowed liiemselves to be of that 
siot ; then by tlv'in were discovered an 
immense multitude, all of whom were 
confuted. Their death and tortures 
won aggravated by cruel derision and 
sport; fir they were either*. covered 
with the skins of wild beasts and ton. in 
pieces by devouring dogs, or fastened to 
crosses, and wrapped up in combusti- 
ble garments, that, when the day-light 
Jailed, they might, like torches, serve to 
dispel die darkness of die night. For 
this tragical spectacle Nero lent his own 
gardens; ami exhibited at tluj same! 
time the public diversions of the circus; 
sometimes driving a chariot in person, 
and sometimes standing as a spectator, 
while the shrieks of women burning to 


ashes supplied music for his ears.— 
2. The second general persecution was 
under Domitian, in the year 95, when 
^10,000 were supposed to have suffered 
mart} rrtom.— -3. The third began in the 
third’ year of Trajan, in the year 100, 
and was carried on with gre*.it violence 
for several years. — 4. Tlifc fourth was 
under Antoninus, when the Christians 
were banished from their houses, forbid- 
den to show their heads, reproached, 
beaten, hurried from place to place, 
plundered, imprisoned, and stoned. — 
5. The fifth began in the year 127, un- 
der Severus, when grbat cruelties were 
committed. In this reign happened the 
mart\rdom of Perpctua and Felicitas, 
and ^lieir companions. Perpetua had an 
infant at the breast, and Felicitas \t r as 
just delivered at the time of tluir being 
put to death. These two beautiful and 
amiable young women, mothers of in- 
fant children, after sulfering much in 
prison, were exposed before an insult- 
! mg multitude, to a wild cow, who man- 
gled their bodies in a most horrid man- 
ner : after which they were carried to 
a conspicuous place, and put to death by 
the svyord. — 6. The sixth began with 
the reign of Maxi minus, in 235. — 7. The 
seventh, which was the most dreadful 
ever known, began in 250, under the 
emperor Decius, when the Christians 
were in all places driven from their 
habitations, stripped of their estates, 
tormented with racks, &<■. — 8. The 
eighth began in 257, under Valerian. 
Both men* and women suffered death, 
some by scourging, some by the sword, 
and some bv fire. — 9. The ninth was 
under Aurelinn, in '27 A ; but this was in- 
considerable, compared with the others 
before-mentioned. — 10. The tenth began 
in the nineteenth year of Dioclesian, 
303. In this dreadful persecution, which 
lasted ten years, houses filled with Chris- 
tians were set on fire, and whole droves 
*rere tied together with tones, and 
thrown into the sea. It is related tliat 
17,000 were slain in one month’s time; 
•aid that during the continuance of this 
persecution, in the province of F.gvpt 
alone, no less than 144,006 Christians 
(!..■■! by the violence of their persecu- 
tors; besides 700,000 that died through 
the fatigues of banishment, or the pub- 
lic works to which they were con- 
demned. 

III. Persecution of Christians by those 
of the an me name. N ■■ imcrous were the 
persecutions of different sects from Con- 
stantine’s time to the reformation ; but 
when the famous Martin Luther arose, 
and opposed the errors and ambition of 
the church of Rome, and the sentiments 
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- of this good man began to spread, the 
pope .mil his clergy joined all their force: 
to hinder tlieir progress. A genera, 
i.uincil of the clergy was called: this 
was the famous council of Trent, wind 
was held for near eighteen successive 
) ears, for # tUe purpose of establishing 
popery in greater splendour, and pre- 
\ i nting the reformation. The friends to 
the reformation were anathematized ant 
excommunicated, and the life of Lu- 
ther was often in danger, though at last 
lie died on the bed of peace. From time 
to time innumerable schemes were sug- 
gested to overthrow the reformed 
church, and Avars were set on foot for 
the same purpose. The invincible ar- 
mada, as it was a ainly called, had the 
same end in view. The inquisition, 
which was established in the twelfth 
century against the Will ileuses (See 
Inquisition) Avas now more effectually 
set to work. Terrible persecutions 
were carried on in various parts of Ger- 
main , and even in Bohemia, which con- 
tinued about thirty years, and the blood 
of the saints avus said to Aoav like rivers 
of water. The countries of Poland, Li- 
thuania, and Hungary, were in a simi- 
lar manner deluged’ with Protestant 
blood. In 

HOLLAND, 

and in the other Low Countries, for 
many years the most amazing cruelties 
were exercised under the merciless and 
unrelenting hands ot the Spaniards, to 
whom the inhabitants of that part of 
the world were then in subjection. Fa- 
ther Pau^ observes, that these Bclgic 
mart) rs were 50,000; but Grotius and 
others observe, that there Avert* 100,000 
who suffered by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. Herein, hoAve\er, Satan and his 
agmts failed of tlieir purpose; for in 
the issue great part of the Netherlands 
shook off the Spanish yoke, and erected 
tlieiiisehes into a separate and iude- 
enilent st.ite, which has ever since 
een considered as on" of the principal 
Protestant countries of the universe. 
FRANCE. 

No country, perhaps has ever pro- 
duced more ’martyrs than this. After 
many cruelties liad been exercised 
against the Protestants, there Avas a 
most \iolent pcrsccutirih of them in the 
year 1 571?, in the reign of Charles IX. 
Many of the principal Protestants were 
invited to Paris under a solemn oath of 
s*ifet\, upon occasion of the marriage of j 
the king of Navarre with the French I 
king’s sister. The queen dowager of ! 
Navarre, a zealous Protestant, hmv-! 
ever, was poisoned by a pair of gloves j 
before, the marriage jvas solemnized. 


Coligni, admiral of France, was basely 
murdered in his own house, and then 
tli 1*0 w n out of the AvindoAv to gratify the 
malice of the duke of Guise: his "head 
Avas afterwards cut off, and sent to the 
king and queen-mother ; and his body, 
after a thousand indignities offered to it, 
hung by the feet on a gibbet. After 
this the murderers ravaged the whole 
city of Paris* and butchered in three 
days, above ten thousand lords, gentle- 
men, presidents, and people of all ranks. 
A horrible scene of things, says Thua- 
nus, when the very stieets and pas- 
sengers resounded with the noise of 
those that met together for murder and 
plunder ; the groans of those who were 
dying, and the shrieks of such as were 
just going to be butcheivd, were every 
where heard; the bodies of the slain 
thrown out of the windows ; the courts 
and chambers of tHe houses filled with 
them ; the dead bodies of others drag- 
ged through the streets; their blood 
running through the channels in such 
plenty, that torrents seemed to empty 
thefhselvos in the neighbouring river, 
in a word, an innumerable multitude of 
men, women with child, maidens, and 
children, were all involved in one com- 
mon destruction ; and the gates and en- 
trances of the king’s palace all bc- 
snieaieil Avitli their blood. From the 
city of Paris the massacre spread 
throughoift the whole kingdom. In the 
city of Mcaux'thcy threw above two 
hundred into gaol ; and after they had 
ravished and killed a great number of 
women, and plundered the houses of the 
Protestants, they executed tlieir fury on 
those tluy hud imprisoned ; and calling 
them one by one, they were killed, as 
Thuanus expresses, like sheep in a 
market. In Orleans they murdered 
above five hundred, men, women, and 
children, and enriched themselves# Avitli 
the spoil. The same cruelties Averc 
practised at Angers, Troyes, Rouges, 
La C harite, and especially at Lyons, 
Avhere they inhumanly diMiincd aboAc 
eight hundred Proti slants; children 
hanging on tlieir parents’ necks ; parents 
embracing their children ; putting ropes 
ibout the necks of some, dragging them 
through the streets, and throwing tnem, 
mangled, torn, and half dead, into the 
river! According to Thuanus, above 
30,000 Protestants Averc destroyed in 
this massacre; or, as others affirm, 
above 100,000. But Avhat aggravates 
these crcncs Avith still neater Avanton- 
ness and cruelty, avus, the manner ill 
which the news avus received at Rome. 
When the letters of the pope’s legate 
were read in the assembly of the car^ 
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dinals, by which ho assured the pope* 
that all was transacted by tlu* express 
will and command of the king, it was 
immediately decreed that the pc* 
sliould march with his cardinals to t.._ 
church of St. Mark, and in the most so- 
lemn manner give th.mks to God for so 
great a blessing conferred on the see 
Rome and the Christian world; and 
that, on the Monday after, solemn mass 
should be celebrated in tlie church of 
Minerva, at which the pope, Gregory, 
XlU.aml cardinals were present; and 
that a jubilee should be published 
throndiout the whole Christian >voi Id, 
and the cause of it declared to be, to 
return thanks to (hid for the extirpa- 
tion of the enemies of the truth and 
church in France. In the evening the 
cannon of Bt. Angelo were fired to tls- 
tii'v the pub»> joy ; the whole city illu- 
minated wli h IvmfiA-s; and no one sign 
of rejoicing omitted that was usually 
made for the greatest victories obtained 
in favour ot the: Roman church 1 ’ ! 

But all these persecutions were, how- 
ever, fai ‘exceeded in cruelty by tflosc 
which took place in the time of Louis 
XIV. It cannot he ])leasant to any 
man’s feelings, who has the least hu- 
manity, to recite these dreadful scenes 
of horror, amity, and devastation; but 
to show what superstition, bigotry, and 
fanaticism, aie capable of producing, 
and for the purpose of holding up the 
spirit of persecution to contempt, we 
snail heic give as concise a detail as 
possible. 'Flic trooper**, soldiers, and j 
dragoons, went into the Protestants* 
houses, where they marred and defaced 
their household stuff; broke their look- 
ing-glasses and other utensils; threw 
about their corn and wine; sold wliat 
they could not destroy ; and thus, in 
four or fiv e days, the Protestants were 
stripped ot above a million of money. 
But this was not the worst: they turned 
the dining rooms of gentlemen into j 
stables for horses, and treated the own- < 
ersot the houses where they quartered 
with the g’^atest cruelty, lashing them 
about, not suffering them to eat or 
drink. When they saw the blond and 
sweat run down their bices, they sluiced 
them vv .ill water, and, putting over 
their heads k title-drums turned upside 
down, they made a continual din upon 
them till these unhappy creacures lost 
their senses. At Negrcplisse, a town 
near Montaubon, they hung up Isaac 
Favin, si Protestant citizen of that place, 
by his arm-pits, and tormented him a 
whole night by pinching and tearing off 
his flesh with pincers. They made a 
great Are round about a boy, twelve 


! years old, who, with hands and eye* 
lifted up to heaven, cried out, “ My God, 
help me!” and when they found the j outh 
resolved to die rather than renounce his 
religion, they snatched him from the fire 
iust as he was on the point of biing 
burnt. In several places, tfie soldiers 
applied red hot irons to the hands and 
feet of men, and the breasts of wouan. 
At Nantes, they hung up several we- 
men and maid*? by tlieii* teet, and others 
by their arm-pits, and thus exposed 
tficlh to public view stark naked. Thcv 
hound mothers, that gave suck, to posts, 
and let their sucking infants lie lan- 
guishing ill their sight for several (lavs 
and nights, crying and gasping for life. 
Sonic they bound before a great fire, 
and, being half roasted, let them go ; a 
punishment worse than death. Amidst 
a thousand hideous cries, they hung up 
men and women by the hair, and some 
by their feet, on hooks in chimneys, and 
smoked them with wisps ot wet hay till 
they were suffocated. 'They tied some 
under the arms with ropes, and plunged 
I them again and again into wells ; they 
l)ound others f putthenitothe torture, and 
with a funnel filled them with wine till 
the fumes of it took away their reason, 
when they made them say they consent- 
ed to be Catholics. They stripped them 
naked, and, after a thousand indignities, 
stuck them with pins and needles from 
head to foot. In some places they tied 
fathers and husbands to their bed- posts, 
and, before their eyes, ravished then- 
wives and daughteis with impimitv 
They blew up men and women with 
bellow s till they burst them. h If am, to 
escape these barbarities, endeavoured 
to save themselves by flight, the;, pur- 
sued them into the 'fields and woods, 
where they shot at them, like wild 
beasts, and prohibited them from de- 
puting the. kingdom (a cruelty never 
practised by Nero or DioclcsiaiO upon 
pain of confiscation of effects, the gal- 
leys, the lash, and perpetual imprison- 
ment. With these scenes of desolation 
and horror the popish clergy fiastui 
1 their eyes, and made onl)* matter of 
b- lighter and sport ot them*' ! ! 

ENGLAND 

lias also been the seat of much persecu- 
tion. Though Wickliffe, the first re 
former, u.ed peaceably in lus bed, vet 
such was the main e aiul spirit of per- 
secuting Rome, that iiis bones were or- 
dered i.o be dug up, and cast upon a 
dunghill. The remains ol this excellent 
man were accordingly dug out of the 
grave, where they had lain undisturbed 
four-and-forty years. His bones were 
burnt, and tl'ie ashes cast into an ad- 
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joining brook. In the reign of llenry j| without any exception, to all the rites 
VIII. Bilney, Bav man, and many other ! and ceremonies et the church of ling- 
reformers vvere. burnt ; but when queen j: land. Abmc five hundred clergy were 
Mary came to the throne, the most se- j, immediately silenced, cv degraded, for 
vere persecutions took place. Hooper i| not complying. Some weie exc >mnui- 
and Ungers were burnt in a slow fire. I' nicated, and some banished the country. 
Saunders ^v*is cruelly tormented a long i; The Dissenters were distressed, cen- 
time at the stake before he expired. and fined, in the Star-chamber 

Taylor was put into a barrel of pitch, ; Two persons wove burnt tor heresy, one 
and lire set to it. Eight illustrious per- I at Smith field, and the other at Liu h- 
sons, among whom vvasM'errar, bishop j field. Worn out with endless vevations, 
of St. DavicPs, were sought out, and burnt and unceasing persecution/*, many rc- 
bv the infamous Bonner in a few AavV j tired into Holland, and from thence to 
Sixt\ -seven persons were this year, i America. It is witnessed by a judicious 
A. 1). i;»53, burnt, amongst whom were !■ historian, that, in this and some follow - 
the famous Protestants, Bradford, Rid- 1- ing reigns, 22,000 persons were b.mish- 
ley, Latimer, and Plulpot. In the fol- j! ed from England by persecution to 
lowing \ear, 15A0, eighty-five persons j; America, in Charles" the First's time 


Women suffered; 


arose the persecuting Laud, who was 


one, in the flames, which hurst her \ tlfe occasion of distress to numbers. Dr 
womb, being near her time of delivery, j Leighton, for writing a book against 
a child fell from her into the fire, . the hierarchy, was fined ten thousand 


which being snatched out by some of ! 
the observers more humane than the i 
rest, the magistrate ordered the babe j 


pounds, perpetual imprisonment, and 
whipping, lie was whipped, and then 
pi. iced m the pillory ; one of his ears 


to be again thrown into the fire, and j cutoff, <Me side of his nose slit , brand'd 
burnt. Thus even the unborn child was j! on the clfeck with a red hot iron, wiiii 


miriit for heresy ! () God, what is hu- |j the letters S. S. whipped a second time, 
man nature when left to itself 1 Alas 1 |j and placed in the 1 pillory. A to tin. -lit 
dispositions ferocious as infernal then j; aftei wards, his sores being y et uncured, 
reign, and usurp the heart ot man 1 The lie had the other ear cut off, the » thei 
queen erected a commission court, I side of his nose slit, and the other cheek 
which was followed by the destruction, branded. He continued in prison till the 
of near eighty more. ‘Upon the whole, j long parliament set him at liberty 
the mi mber of those who suffered death ; About foftr yeyrs afterwards, William 
tor the reformed religion in this reign,! Pry nn, a barrister, tor a book Ik* wrote 
were no less than two hundred and • against the aftoria on the Lord’s day, 
seventy-seven persons ; of vtlmm were 1 was depriv'd from piartishig at Lin- 
five bishops, twenty-one clergvnun, j coin’s Inn, degraded from his degree at 
eight gentlemen, eighrv-four trades- || Oxfoid. set in the pillory , had his ears 
men, one ’hundred husbandmen, labour- jj cut off, imprisoned for life, and fined 
ers, and servants, fifty-five women, mil J five thousand pounds. Nor were the 
four children. Besides these, there were ,| Presbyterians, when their government 
fifty-four more under prosecution, seven || cone to be estiblished in England. IVei 
of whom were whipped, and sixteen j. from the charge of persecution. L. 
perished in prison. Nor was the reign j. 16 1.> an ordinance was published, sub- 
of Isli/.abetli free fioni this persecuting j! jei.ting all who pi earned or write 
spirit. If any one refused to consent to jj against the Presbyterian directory fin 
the least ceremony in worship, lie was !j public worship to a fine not exceeding 
cast into prison, where many of the most i fifty pounds- and imprisonment for a 
excellent men in the land perished. |j y ear. for the third otl’rncc, in using the 
Two Protestant Anabaptists were! episcopal b«x>k of common prayer, i ven 
burnt, and ^nanv banished. She also, it i in a pitvatc family. In the "followin'- 
is saiil, put two Brownists to death ; and | year the Presbyterians applied to Pm- 
tliough her whole, reign was distin- j liament, pressing them to enforce 7>r- 
guished for its political prosperity, yet p funnily in religion, and to exlirpat - 
it is evident that she did not understand l! popery, prelacy , heresy, schism, 1 &<. . 
the rights of conscience; for it is said | but their petition was rejected; yet in 
that more sanguinary law's were made j 164H the parliament, ru'o'l by them, 
in her reign than in any of her predect s- j published an ordinance against heresy, 
sors, and her hands were stained with; and ilt-termin *d th.it .my prison who 
the blood both of Papists and Puritans, j maintained, published, or defended the 
James I. succeeded Elizabeth: he pub- j following error should sutler death, 
lislied a proclamation, commanding all i These crors were, 1. Dcnving the 
Protestants to conform strictly, and | being of a God. — 2. Denying his omiw- 
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presence, omniscience, 8cc. — 3. Denying 
the Trinity in «any wav. — -1. Denying 
that Christ had two natures. — 5. Deny- 
ing the resurrection, the atonement, the 
Scriptures. In Charles tiie Second’s 
reign the act of uniformity passed, by 
winch two thousand clergymen were 
deprived of their benefices. Then foM 
lowed the conventicle act, and the Ox- 
ford act, under which, it is said, eight 
thousand persons were imprisoned and 
reduced to want, and many to the grave. 
In this reign also, the Quakers were 
much persecuted, and numbei-sof them 
imprisoned. Thus we see how England 
has bled under the linn 1 of bigotry and 
persecution ; nor w is toleration enjoy- 
ed until William ILL came to the, 
throne, who showed himself a warm j 
friend to the rights of consivcnce. Tile | 
accession of tlic present rnyil f.miilv 
was auspicious to religious liberty; and 
as their majesties have always befriend- 
ed the toleration, the spirit of persecu- 
tion li us been long curbed. 

IRELAND 

has likewise been drenched with the 
tnood of the Protestants, fort\ or fifty 
thousand of whom were cruelly mur- 
dered in a few days, in different p irts | 
of the kingdom, in the reign of Charles 
I. It began on the 23d of October, 
Id 11. Having secured the principal 
gentlemen, and seized their effects, they 
murdered the common peopfc in cold 
bl>)od, forcing many thousands to fly 
from their houses and settlements na- 
ked into the bogs and woods, where they 
perished with hunger and cold. Some 
they whipped to death, others they 
stripped naked, and exposed to shame, 
and then drove them like herds of i 
swine to perish in the mountains: manv | 
hundreds were drowned in rivers, some 
had their throats cut, others were dis- 
membered. With some the execrable j 
villains made themselves sport, tn ing . 
who could luck the deepest into an Hu- 
jcli^l.m m*s flesh: wives and young vir- 
gins abused in the presence of their 
nearest rcl itions ; iuv, they t night their 
child i (mi to strip and kill the children of 
tlie English, and dash out theft’ brains 
against the stones. Thus many thou- 
sands were massacred in a few days, 
without distinction of age, sex, or quality, 
before they suspected their danger, or 
had time to prm ide for their defence. 
SCOTLAND, SPAIN, & c. 

Resides the above -mentioned perse- 
curionsft, there have been several others 
c irried on in different parts of the 
w arid. Scotland for many years together 
ha*, been the scene of cruelty and blood- 
shed, till it was delivered by the mo- 


narch at the revolution. Spain, Italy, 
and the valley of Piedmont, and other 
places, have been the seats of much 
persecution. Popcrv, we see has had 
the greatest hand in this mischievous 
work. It has to answer, also, for the 
lives of millions of Jews, I\J mometans, 
and barbarians. When the Moors con- 
quered Spain, in the eighth century, 
they allowed the Christians the free ex- 
ercise of their religion ; but in the fif- 
teenth century, when the Moors were 
oferfconie, and Ferdinand subdued the 
Mnriscoes, the descendants of the above 
Moors, many thous mds were forced to 
be baptised, or burnt, massacred, or 
b mished, and the children sold for 
slaves; besides innumerable Jews, who 
shared the same cruelties, chiefly by 
means of the internal courts of inquisf- 
tion. A worse slaughter, if possible, 
was made among the natives of Spanish 
America, where fifteen millions are 
said to have been sacrificed to the ge- 
nius of popery in about forty years. It 
h is been computed that fifty millions of 
Protestants have at different times been 
(lie victims of the persecutions of the 
Papists, and put to death for their re- 
ligious opinions. Well, therefore, might 
the inspired penman say, that at mystic 
Babylon’s destruction, ‘was found in her 
the blood of prophets, of saints, and of 
all that was slain upon the earth,’ Rev. 
win. 24. 

To conclude this article, Who can 
peruse the account here given without 
feeling the' most painful emotions, and 
dropping a tear over the madness and 
depravity of mankind? Does it not show 
us what human beings are capable of 
when influenced by superstition, bi- 
gotry, and prejudice? Have not these 
baneful principles metamorphosed men 
into infemals; and entirely extinguish- 
ed all the feelings of humanity, the dic- 
tates of conscience, and the voice of 
i eason ? Alas ! what has sin done to 
make mankind such curses to one ano- 
ilu'r? Merciful God 1 by thv great 
power suppress this worst of all evils, 
and let truth and love, meekness and 
forbearance universally prevail 1 Lim- 
bo>r/i’. y Introduction to his History of 
the Inquisition; Memoirs of the Perse- 
cutions of the Protestants in Prance by 
Lewis Dr Pnarotles; Comber's History 
o f the Parisian Man were of St. Bar- 
tholomew; A. Robinson's History of 
Persecution; Lockman's History of 
P'ifihh Persic. Clark's Looking-Glass 
for Persecutors; Doddridge's Sermon 
on Persecution; J or tin's ditto t ser 9. vol. 
iv. Power' 8 Lives of the Popes; Fox's 
Martyrs; Woodrow's History of the 
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S i/fru^s <jf the Church of Scuuand ; 
Aral's ifai'jnj of the Puritans, tnd jf 
.Y“io Etn'Lmd ; l fid or ij of the Jiohr- 
ou.n / i T\ •'‘/‘ions. 

PIvLSLVKRANCK is the continu- 
u!K‘i‘ in any design, state, opinion, or 
con rsi* of fiction. riii* persvv er mee ot 
riK- saints i.s*their cnntliiii mix* in a st.ite* 
Hi grace to a stitc of glory. 'fills doc- 
trine liis afforded considerable 1:1 itter 
tor controversy between the Calvinists 
an l Arm'aiian's. We s!i ill brHly here 
st ite the arguments find inject*. ms. 
And, first, the /infectious of Coil are 
considered as string arguments to prove 
rii,s doe trine. God, as a Benig possos- 
**. 1 of infinite live, fiilhlulncss, w is lorn, 
ami power, can hardly be suppos'd to 
mi'iji an/ of his people finally to fall 
i.it'i perdition. This would he a re- 
lCction on his attributes, and argue hint 
to be worse than a common father of 
his family. His ioee to his people is 
n u li mge iblc, and therefore they can- 
.1 a be the objects of it at one time and 
a >r at anot «er, John \ii\ 1. '/eph. lii. 
If. Jer. x\<i. 3. Hi-* faithfulness to 
l hem an 1 1 > his promise is not founded 
noon their merit, hut his own will and 
g iodine, : tins, therefore, cannot he vio- 
i ted, Mai. i'i. 6. Numb, xxiii. 19. His 
esi'idom foresees every obstacle in the 
w iv, and is cap ible of’ removing it, and 
directing them into the right path. It 
would be a reflection on his wisdom, af- 
ter choosing a right end, not to choose 
right me ms in accomplishing the same, 
Jer. x. f), T. His /lower is iifcuperable, 
and is absolutely and perpetually dis- 
plaved in*th *ir preservation and pro- 
lei t'on, 1 Peter i. .>. — 2. Another argu- 
ment to pn>\ e thisdoctrine is their union 
io Christ, and what he has done for 
them. They are * ud to be chosen in 
linn, l\ph. i. 4. mvted to him, Kph. i. '23. 
the purchase of his death, Horn. viii. 34. 
Tit. ii. 14 ; the objects of bis interces- 
sion, Horn. v. 10. Rom. viii. 34. 1 John 
ii. 1, 2. No / if there he a possibility of 
their fin illy falling, then this choice, 
this union, his death and intercession, 
vii/y all be in vain, and rendered abor- 
tive; an idA as derogatory to the di- 
vine glory, and as dishonourable to le- 
s'is Christ, as possibly can be. — 3. It is 
argued, from the work* of the S/iirii , 
wiiicli is to communicate grace and 
strength equal to tne day, Phil. i. 6. 2 
('or. i. 21, '22. If, indeed, divine grace 
were dependent on the will of man, if 
by his own power he had brought liim- 
seli into a state of grace, then it might 
follow that he might relapse into an op- 
posite state when that power at any 
time was weakened; ljut as the perse- 
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I vc ranee of the saints is not produced bv 
,j my native principles iiwthemseh es, but 
lj bv die agency of the Ilolv Spirit, e.r- 
!' lightening, confirming, and 'esl.ii)l slung 
a them, of course, tliev must persevere, 
'I or otherwise it would he. a reilcction oil 
jj this l)i\ine agent, Rom. viii. 9. 1 Cor. 
'*i. 11. John na 14. John xvi. 14. — 1. 

| Lastly, the declarations and promises of 
j Scripture are very numerous in lav our 
| of this doctrine, Job xvii. 9. PmI. xciv. 

| 1 h Psal. exxv. Jer. xxxii. 40. John x. 
23. John xvii. 12. 1 Cor. i. 8, 9. 1 Pet 
i. J. Prov. iv'. 18. all which could not 
be tyue, if this doctrine were false. 
There are objection ur, however, to this 
doctrine, which we must state. — 1. 
There are various threatcnnigs de- 
nounced against those who apostatize, 
ftfcek. in. 20. Hob. \i. 3,6. Psal. exxxv. 
3. — ). Iv.ek. x viii. 2 k To this it is an- 
swered, that some ff these texts do not 
so much as suppose the filling away of 
a truly good man; and to all of them, it 
is said, that they only show what would 
be the consequence ./’such should fall 
aw.fy ; but cannot prove that it ever in 
f tet’ happens. — 2. It is foretold as a fu- 
ture event that s mie should tall aw a-. 
Matt. xxiv. 12, 13. John xv. 6. Mitt 
xiii. 20,21. To the first of these pas- 
sages it is answered, tint their love 
might be said to wax cold without to- 
tally ceasing ; or there might h iv e bean 
an outward /cal and show of love where 
there never wa§ a true faith. To the 
second it is answered, tint persons may 
be said to be in Christ only bv an exter- 
nal profession, or mere members of the 
visible church, John xv. 2. Matt, xiil 
47, 4(3. As to Matthew, cli. xni. v. 20, 
21. it is replied, that this may refer to 
the jov with which some may entertain, 
the offers of pardon, who never, af- 
ter all, attentively considered them. — 3. 
It is objected that m my have in fact 
fallen away, as David, Solomon, Peter, 
Alexander,* Hymeneiis, &c. To which 
it is answered, that David, S dm non, and 
Peter’s fall, were not toi d ; and as to 
the others, there is no proof of t,he»r 
jver ueing true Christians. — 4. It is 
irged, that this doctrine supersedes the 
use of means, and renders exhortations 
maecessary. To which it nnv be an- 
swered, that perseverance itself implies 
the use of means, and that the means 
ire equally appointed as well as the 
/nd : nor has it ever been found that 
true Christians have rejected them, 
f hey consider exhortations and admo- 
nitions to be some of the itumus tliev are 
to attend to in order to promote their 
holiness : Christ and his apostles, though 
they often asserted this doctrine, yet re- 
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proved, exhorted, and made use of 
means. See Exhortation, Mkans. — 
5. Lastly, it is objected that this doc- 
trine gne* great encouragement to car- 
nal security and presumptuous sin. To 
which it is answered, that this doctrine, 
like many others, may be abused, In 
h\pocntcs, but cannot be so by those 
who are truly serious, it being Inc \ cry 
nature of grace to lead to righteousness, 
Tit. ii. 10, 12. Then* knowledge leads 
to veneration ; their love animates to 
duty; their faith purifies the heart; 
their griutude excites to obedience; 
yea, all their principles have a teiylenc\ 
to set before them the evil of sin, and 
the beauty of holiness. See Whitby and 
(hi l on the Five Roints ; Cole on the 
H 'overt ignty of God; Doddridge '} s 
Jjectuns, lec. I “9 ; Turretim Co/hji. 
Thro log ue ; Inc. 1*1. p. 150; (Kconomia 
Wit fill,' lib. iii. caf>. 13; Tu/ilady's 
J Forks, p. 476, vol. v; Ridglcy's Body 
of Dm. qa. 79. 

PERSON, an individual substance of 
a ration d intelligent nature. Some ba\e 
been offended at the term person^ as 
applied to the 'Trinity, as unwarrantable. 
The term ficrson, when applied to 
Deitv, is certainly used m a sense some- 
what dill emit from that in which we 
apply to one another; but when it is 
considered tint the Greek words 
IV.iiTTctm and JTfj(r wjn», to which it an- 
swers*, are, in the New Testament, ap- 
plied to the Father and Son, Hub. i. 3. 
2 Cor. iv. 6 and that no single term, at 
least, c.ui be found more suitable, it can 
hardly be condemned as unscriptural 
and improper. 'There have been warm 
debates between the Greek and Latin 
churrhci about the words hyjwstam 
and jiersunu ; the Latin concluding that 
the word hu (lost usis signified substance 
or essence, thought that to assert that 
Lhcic were three divine hy /tost uses was 
to say that there were three gods. On 
the other h » 1 1. the Greek church 
thought th, it the word Jiernon did not 
sufficiently guard against the Sabellian 
noT.nn of the same individual Being 
sustaining three relations; whemipon 
each part of the c hurch wat ready to 
brand the other with heresy, till by a 
free and mutual conference in a synod 
at Alex mdri.i, A. D. 362, they made it 
appear ih it it was l)ut a mere conten- 
tion about the grammatical sense of a 
word ; and then it was allowed bv men 
ol temper on both sides, that citfier of 
the two words might be mdifteiently 
used. See M;rci Medulla, I. 5. } 3; 
Hnlghn/s Divinity, cpi. 11; Hurrion on 
the S/ttrJ, p. 140; Doddrige's Lec- 
tures, lec. 159; (Jill on the Trinity, p. 


93; Watts' Works, vol. v. p. 48, 208; 
Gilt's Body of Divinity , vol. i. p. 205, 
H\ o. Kdmurils* History of Redeni fi- 
tion , p. 31, note; Horse Sol. vol. ii. p. 
20 . 

PERSUASION, the act of influencing 
the judgment and passions ljy'arguments 
oi* motnes. It is different from con- 
viction. Conviction affects the under- 
standing only ; persuasion the will and 
the practice’. 5t may lie considered as 
an assent to a proposition not suffieient- 
IV proved. It is more extensively used 
than conviction, widely last is founded on 
demonstration natural or supernatural. 
But all things of which we may be* 
persuaded, are not capable of demon- 
stration. See Blair's Rhetoric, \ol. ii. 
p. 174. 

P ET ER-P EN C E, was an annual tri- 
bute of one penny paid at Koine out of 
ever) family at the feast of St. Peter. 
'This, Ina, the Saxon king, when he went 
in pilgrimage to Rome, about the year 
710, gave to the pope, partly as alms, 
and partly in recompence of a house 
erected in Home for English pilgrims. 
It continued to be paid generally until 
the time of king Ilenry YI1L when it 
was enacted, that henceforth no persons 
shall pay any pensions, peter-pence, or 
other impositions, to the use of the bi- 
shop and see of Rome. 

PETITION, according to Dr. Watts, 
is the fourth part of prayer, and includes 
a desire of delis er.uice from evil, and a 
request of good things to be bestowed. 
On both these accounts petitions are to 
be offered up to God, not only for 
ourselves, but for our fellow-creature^ 
also. This part of prayer is frequently 
called intercession. See Pkayi* it. 

P ETROBRUSSI ANS, a sect founded 
about the year 1110 in Languedoc, ami 
Provence, by Peter de Brins, who made 
the most laudable attempts to reform 
the abuses and to remove the supersti- 
tions that disfigured the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the Gospel ; though not with- 
out a mixture of fanaticism. 'The fol- 
lowing tenets wen' held by him and his 
disciples : 1. That no persons whatever 
.’•'■re to be baptized before they were 
come to the full use. of their reason. — 2. 
'That it was an idle superstition to build 
churches for tile service of God, who 
will accept of a sincere worship wherc- 
cvcr it is offered; and that, tnerefoi-e, 
such churches as had already been 
erected, were to be pulled down and 
destroyed. — 3. That tnc cnicitixes, as 
instruments of superstition, deserved 
the same fate. — 4. That the real body 
and blood of Christ were not exhibited 
in the eucharist, but were merely re- 
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presented in that ordinance. — 4. 1 hat 
the oblations, pravers, and good works 
of the living, could be in no respect ad- 
\ aiitagcous to the dead, The founder 
of this sect, after a laborious ministry of 
twenty >ears, was burnt in the fear 
1130 bv ai •enraged populace set oil by 
the rlergv, whose tr.dhc was in danger 
1 rom the enterprising spirit of this ne w 
reformer. 

PETKOJOANNlTRfi were follow- 
ers of Peter John, or Peter Joannis, that 
i.>, Peter the son of John, who Hom-Hied 
in the twelfth century. ‘ Ilis doctrine 
was not known tilf after his death, when 
his body was taken out of his grave, and 
burnt. "Ilis opinions were, that he alone 
had the knowledge of the true j-jjiisc 
wherein the apostle* preached the 
Gospel; that the reasonable soul is not 
the form of man ; that there is no grace 1 
infused by baptism ; and that Jesus 
Christ was pierced with a lance on the 
cross before he expired. 

PIIAK1SFFS, a famous sect of the 
Jews who distinguished themselves by 
their zeal for the traditions of the el- 
ders, w hu h'thev deriv ed irom the same 
fountain with the written word itself; 
pretending that both were delivered to j 
Moses houi Mount Sinai, and were 
therefore both of equal authority. From 
tneir rigorous observance of these tra- 
ditions, they looked upon themselves as 
ipore holy than other men, and there- 
fore separated themselves from those 
whom they thought sinners or profane, 
so as not to eat or drink vftith them ; 
and hence, from the Hebrew word 
/ihuritt, which signifies “to separate,” 
tlicv had the name of Pharisees^ or 6c- 
fih(t ratiHts. 

This sect was one of the most ancient 
and most considerable among the Jews, 
but its original is not very well known ; 
however, it was in great repute in the 
time of our Saviour, and most probably 
had its original at the same time wkn 
the traditions. 

The extraordinary pretences of the 
Pharisees to righteousness, drew after 
th< in the common people, who held 
them in th£ highest esteem and vene- 
ration. Our Saviour frequently, how- 
ever, charges them with hypocrisy, and 
making the law of ( tod of no effect 
through their traditions, Matt. ix. 12. 
Matt. xv. 1, (i. Matt, xxiii. 13, 33. Luke 
xi. .VJ, .71). Several of these traditions 
•ire particularly mentioned in the Gos- 
pel ; but they had a vast number more, 
which may be seen in the Talmud, the 
whole subject whereof is to dictate and 
explain those traditions which this sect I 
imposed to be believed and observed. | 


1 1 he Pharisees, contrary to the opinion 

] of the Sadducecs, held, a resurrection 
l from the dead, and the existence of an- 
. gels and spirits, Acts xxi : ‘. 8. lhit, no 
| cording to JoscpJius, this resurrection of 
| theirs was no more than a Pv thagorean 
i resurrection, that is, of the soul only, 

J ’jy its transmigration into another bodv, 
and being born anew v\ itli it. From this 
resurrection they excluded all who 
were notoriously wicked, being of opi- 
nion that the souls of such persons were 
transmitted into a state of evt-i lasting 
wo. As to lesser crimes, they belt! 
they were punished in the bodies which 
the souls or those who committed them 
were next sent into. 

Josephus, however, either mistook 
the faith of his couutrv men, or, which is 
mm* probable, wilfully misrepresented 
j it, to render their opinions more re- 
I spected by the liftman philosophers, 

; whom he appears to have, on ever, nc- 
; c.ision, been desirous to please. ’The 
| Pharisees had many Pagan notions n - 
| specting «tlic soul; but Hislmp Hull, in 
! \mVtornvMia slfiostohra, has ilc.nlv 
: proved that they held a resurrection of 
j the body, and that they supposed a ccr- 
■ lain hone to remain uncomipted, to 
furnish the matter of which the resur- 
rection body was to be formed. They 
did not, however, believe that all man- 
kind were to be raised from the dead. 
A resurrection was the privilege of the 
children of Abf-ah.un alone, who \vero 
all to rise on Mount /ion ; their incor- 
ruptible bones, wherever they might be 
buried, being carried to that mount lin 
below the surface of the earth. The 
state of future felicity in which the 
Pharisees believed was very gross: tlicv 
imagined that men in the next world, 
as well as in the present, were to eat 
and drink, and enjoy the pleasures of 
love, each being re-united to his tormcr 
wife. Hence the Sadducecs, who be- 
lieved in no resurrection, and supposed 
our Saviour to teach it as a Pharisee, 
I very shrewdly urged the difficulty of 
I disposing of the wom.ui who had in this 
world been the wife of seven husbands. 
Had the# resurrection of Christianity 
been the Pharisaical resurrection, this 
difficulty would have been insurmount- 
able ; and accordingly we find tin* peo- 
ple, and even some of the Pharisees 
themselves, struck with the manner in 
which our Saviour remov ed it. 

This sect seems to h;o-e had some 
con fu sod notions, prob.ibb derived from 
the Chaldeans and Persians, respecting 
the pre-existence of souls ; and hence 
it was that Christ’s disciples asked him 
I concerning the blind man, John ix. 2. 
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“ Who dill sin, this man, or his parents, , as this affection subsists only between a 
that he was burn blind?” And when j tew individuals, whilst philanthropy 
the disciple* told Christ that some said : t omprehends the whole human species, 
lu* was Kli -s, Jeremies, or one of the j It is a calm sentiment, which perhaps 
prophets, Matt. xv i. 14. the meaning j! hardly ever rises to the warmth of al- 
can onlv be, that thev thought he was Ij fiction, and certainly not to the heat ot 
conic into the world with the soul of "passion. 

Kli as, Jemmas, or some other of th« PHI LIPISTS, a sect or party among 
old prophets transmigrated into him. the Lutherans, the followers of Pinup 
With the Essencs they held absolute | Melancthon. He had strenuously op- 
predestination, and with the Sadducies | posed the Ubiquisis, who aro*c in his 
tree will ; but how they reconciled these | time ; and, the dispute growing slid 
seemingly incompatible doctrines is no hotter after his death, the uni \ ersi tv of 
when* sufficiently explained. The sect Wittemburg, who espoused Mel.uic- 
of the Pharisees was not extinguished tlion’s opinion, were called by the Flac- 
by the min of the Jew isli commonwealth, cians, vylio attacked it, Phih/nsh >. 

The greatest pait of the modern Jews PIIILOSOPIIISTS, a name given to 
are still of this sect, being as much de- several persons in France who entered 
oted to traditions, or the oral law, as j. into a combination to overturn the reli- 
their ancestors wi re. ' gion of Jesus, and eradicate from the hu- 

PIIILADELPIIIAN SOCIETY, a I jnan heart every religious sentiment, 
sect or society of tile seventeenth ceil- The man more particularly to whom this 
tury ; so called from an English female, i idea first occurred was Voltaire, who be- 
whose name was Jane Lcudley. She ing wearv (as he said himself) of hearing 
embraced, it is «aid, the same v iews and j people repeat that twelve men were suf- 
the same kind of religion as Madame | iieient to establish Christianity, resolved 
Bourignnn (See Hourignonkvs.) She! to prove that one might be siiflicunt to 
was of opinion i hat all dissensions among 11 ■ vertimi it. Full of this project, he 
Christians would cease, and the king- swore before the year 1730 to dedicate 
tlom of the Redeemer become, even, his life to its accomplishment; and, foi 
liere below, a glorious scene of charity, , some time, lie flattered himself that he 
concord, and filicity, if those who bear j should enjoy alone the glory of destrov- 
the name of Jesus, without regarding *1 ing the Christian religion’. He found, 
the forms of doctrine or discipline that I however, that associates would be ne- 
distinguish particular communions, | cessar> ; and from the numerous tribe 
would all join in committing their souls i of his admirers and disciples lie chose 
to the care of the internal guide, to be D’Alembert and Diderot as the most 
instructed, governed, and formed bv his proper pel-sons to co-opt rale with him 
divine impulse and suggestions. Nay, I m his designs. But Voltaire was not 
she went still farther, and declared, hi | satisfied with their aid alone. ' Ilecon- 
the name of the Lord, that this dcsira- trived to embark in the same cause 
blc event would actually come to pass, Frederic II. king of Prussia, who wish- 
and that she had a divine commission to ed to be thought a philosopher, and 
proclaim the approach of this glorious who, of course, deemed it expedient to 
communion of saints, who were to be talk and write against a religion which 
gathered in one visible universal church | he had never studied, and into the evi- 
or kingdom before the dissolution of this donee of which he had probably nev er 
earthly, globe. This prediction she de- : ch igned to inquire. This royal adept 
livered with a peculiar degree of confi- was one of the most zealous of Voltaire’s 
dence, from a notion that her Philadel- coadjutors, till he discovered that the 
phian society was the true kingdom of philosophists were waging war with the 
Christ, in which alone the Divine Spirit throne as well as with the altar. This, 
resided and reigned. She believed, it is indeed, was not originally Vbltaire’s in- 
said, the doctrine of the final restoration tenhwii. He was vain : lie loved to be 
of all intelligent beings to perfection and caressed bv the great ; and, in one word, 
happiness. he was, from natural disposition, an 

PHILANTHROPY, compounded of aristocrat aid an admirer of royalty. 
4 >iXo 5 , and a*fyuir:s, which signify the love But when he found tha” almost every so- 
of mankind. It differs from benevo- yercign but Frederic disapproved of his 
lence only in this : that benevolence ex- impious projects, as soon an he fierce ived 
tends to 'every being that has life and their mur t lie determined to oppose 
sense, and is of course susceptible of all the governments on earth rather than 
uain and pleasure ; whereas philanthro- forfeit the glory with which he had flut- 

I jy cannot comprehend more than the tered himself of vanquishing Christ and 
human race. It differs from friendship, his apostles in thy field of controversy. 
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lie now set himself, with D’Alem- 
bert and Diderot, to excite universal 
discontent with the established order oi j 
things. For tins purpose they formed | 
secret societies, assumed new names, 
and employed an enigmatical language. 
Thus Frederic was called Luc; I)’Al- , 
eiub.it iliroragoraft, and sometimes! 
ilenrand ; Voltaire, Raton ; and Di- j 
derot, Platon , or its anagram Tonfita; 1 
while the general term tor the conspi- ' 
rators was Cacoucc. In their secret 
meetings they professed to celebrate 
the mysteries of Mijthra ; and then* 
great object, as .they professed to one 
another, was to confound the wretch, 
meaning Jesus Christ. Hence their se- 
cret watch- word was Ecrasez /’ In fa mf y 
“ Crush Christ.” If we look intoVune 
of the books expressly written for ge- 
neral circulation, we shall there find 
the following doctrines ; some of them 
standing alone in all their naked hor- 
rors, others surrounded by sophistry 
and meretricious ornaments, to entice 
the mind into their net before it per- 
ceives their nature, “ The Universal 
“ Cause, that god of the philosophers, 

“ of the Jews, and of the Christians, is 
“ but a chimera and a phantom. The 
"phenomena of nature only prove the 

* existence of God to wfew f/re/iosscsscd 
“ men ; so far from bespeaking a God, 

“ they are but the necessary effects of 
“ matter prodigiously diversified. It is 
“ more reasonable to admit, with Manes, 

* of a two-fold God, than of the God of 
“ Christianity. Wc cannot Jpow whe- 
“ ther a God really exists, or whether 
“there is the smallest difference be- 
“ tween good and ci il, or vice and vir- 
“ tue. Nothing can be more, absurd 
“ than to believe the soul a spiritual be- 
“iug. The immortality of the soul, so 

* far from stimulating mail to the prac- 
“ tice of virtue, is nothing but a barb.i- 
“ rous, desperate, fatal tenet, and con- 
“ trai-y to all legislation. All ideas of 
“justice and injustice, of virtue and 
“ vice, of glory and infamy, are purely 
“ arbitrary, aiid dependent on custom. 

“ Conscience and remorse are nothing 
“ but the foresight of those physical pe- 
“nalties to which crimes expose us. 

“ The man who is above the law can 
“ commit, without remorse, the disho- 
“ nest act that may starve h : s purpose. 

“ The fear of God, so far from being 
“ the beginning of wisdom, should be 
“ the beginning of folly. The command 

* to love one's parents is more the work 

* of education than of nature. Modesty 

* is only an invention of refined volup- 
u tuousness. The law which condemns 

* married people to live together, be- 
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“ comes barbarous and cruel on the day 
“ they cease to love one another.”— 
These extracts from the secret corres- 
pondence and the public writings of 
these men, will suffti e to show us*tho 
n iture and tendency of Hie dreadful 
syst'-m Hut had foniicd. 

The phiio.sophi.sts were diligently em- 
■plnyod in attempting to propagate’ their 
! sentiments. Their grand Euc\ clopaxlia 
was converted into an engine to sen e 
this purpose. Voltaire proposed to 
establish a colony of phifosnphists at 
Cloves, who, protected oy the king of 
Prussia, might publish their opinions 
wit fun it dread or danger ; and Frederic 
was disposed to take them under his 
protection, till he discovered that their 
(’pinions were anarchical as well as im- 
pious, when he threw them oft’ and even 
wrote against them. They contrived, 
however, to engagg the ministers of the 
court of France in their favour, by pro 
tending to have nothing in view but the 
enlargement of science, in works which 
spoke indeed respectfully of revelu 
tiny, while every discovery -which they 
brought forward was meant to under- 
mine its very foundation. When the 
throne was to be attacked, and even 
when barefaced atheism was to be pro- 
mulgated, a number of impious and li- 
centious pamphlets were dispersed (far 
sonic time none knew how) from a se- 
cret society formed at the Hotel d’llol- 
bach, at Paris, , of which Voltaire was 
elected honorary and perpetual presi- 
dent. To conceal their real design, 
which was the diffusion of their infidel 
sentiments, they called themselves Eco- 
nomists. Sec (Economists. The books, 
however, that were issued from this 
club were calculated to impair and over- 
turn religion, morals, and government; 
and which indeed, spreading over all 
Europe, imperceptibly took possession 
of public opinion. As soon as the sale 
was sufficient to pay the expenses, infe- 
rior editions were printed, and given 
away or sold at a very low price ; circu- 
lating libraries of them formed, and 
reading societies instituted. While they 
constantly denied these productions to 
the worfiS, they contrived to give them 
a false celebrity through thei r confiden- 
tial agents, and correspondents, who 
were not themselves always trusted 
with the entire secret. By degrees they 
got possession nearly of all the reviews 
and periodical publications established 
a general intercourse by means of hawk- 
:rs an*d pedlars with’ the distant pro- 
vinces, and instituted an office to supply 
ill schools with teachers ; and thus did 
.hey acquire unprecedented dominion 
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•iv er every species of literature, over 
the minds of all ranks of people, and 
over the education of youth, without 
giving anv alarm to the world. The 
lovers of \v it and polite literature were 
caught by Voltaire ; the men of science 
were perverted, and children corrupted 
in the first rudiments of learning, by 
D’Alembert and Diderot; stronger np J 
netites were fed by the secret club of 
Huron II >ll'ach; the imaginations of the 
higher orders were set dangerously 1 
afloat by Montesquieu ; and the multi- i 
turle of all ranks was surprised, con- \ 
founded and hurried away by Rousseau. I 
Thus »vas the public mind in France j 
completely corrupted, and which, no 
doubt, greatlv accelerated those dread- j 
ful i waits which have since transpired | 
in that country. I 

1* 1 11 L( )S()PHY properly denotes * 
love, or desire of wisdom (from pxu and , 
ff^ia) Pythagoras was the first who! 
<le\ ised this name, because he thought j 
no m in was wise, but God only ; and j 
that learned men ought rather to be ! 
considered as lovers of wisdhni tjian j 
re illy wise. 1. Natural fihlfow/i/ry is j 
that "art or science which leads us to 
t ontemplate tiie nature, causes, and ef- : 
fects of the material works of God. — 
2. MjmI fihifoso/ihy is the science ot | 
manners, the knowledge of our clutv and 
felicity. 'Flic various articles included 
in the latter, are explained in tlicir , 
places in this work. 1 j 

PHOTIN1ANS, a sect of heretics, in i 
the tourlli century, who denied the di- ! 
vinitv of our Lord. They derive dear 
name from Phocinius, their founder, who I 
was bi diop of Sermium, and a disciple ! 
of Marcellas. Photinius published in 
tlie year 343, his notions respecting the • 
Deity, wlvcli were repugnant both to ! 
the ortho lox and Ariati systems. He 
asserted that Jesus Christ was horn of 
the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary; 
that a certain divine emanation, which , 
In* called the Word , descended upon j 
him; and that, because of the union of j 
the Divine Word with his human na- | 
tore, lie was called the Son of (rod, and 
even God himself; and that the Holy ( 
Ghost w »s not a person, but mtfl clv a re- j 
lesti.il virtue proceeding fron the Deity. I 
PHRYGIANS, or Cataphhvuians, | 
a sect in the second century ; so called, » 
as being of the country of Phrygia. They I 
were orthodox in every thing, setting 
aside tnis, that they took Montanas for 1 
a prophet, and Priscilla and Maximilla j 
for true prophetesses, to he consulted 
in every tiling relating to religion ; as 
supposing the Holy Spirit had abandon- 
ed the church. See Muntanists. 


PHYLACTERY, in the general, was 
1( a name given by the ancients to all kinds 
i of charms, spells, or characters, which 
i they wore about them, as amulets, to 
I preserve them from dangers or dis- 
. eases. 

j Phuhtctrry particularly denoted a slip 
I of parchment, v\ herein was written some 
I text of holy Scripture, particularly of 
j the decalogue, which the more devout 
| people among the Jews wore at the 
: forehead, the breast, or the neck, as a 
j mark of their religion. 

* The primitive Christians also gave the 
j name PhylactcrUn to t»he cases wherein 
; they enclosed the relics of their dead. 

1 Phylacteries are often mentioned in the 
j New Testament, and appear to have 
I >eeii*very common among the Pharisees 
! in our Lord’s time. 

i PICARDS, a sect which arose in 
Hnhemid, in the fifteenth century. Pi- 
card, the author of this sect, from* whom 
it derived its name, drew after him, as 
lias been generally said, a number of 
men and women, pretending he would 
restore them to the primitive state of 4 
innocence wherein man was created ; 
and accordingly he assumed the title of 
.Vt‘7 v lam . ’With this pretence, he 
taught, to give themselves up to all im- 
purity, sating, that therein consisted the 
liberty of the sons of God, and all those 
not of their sect were in bondage. He 
first published his notions in Germany 
and the Low Countries, and persuaded 
many people to go naked, and gave 
them tnc 'inline of Adamitnt. After 
this, he seized on an island in the river 
Lausnecz, some leagues from T1 labor, 
the head-quarters of Xi.sc a, ’where he 
fixed himself and his followers. His 
women were common, but none were 
allowed to enjoy them without his per- 
mission ; so that when any man desired 
a particular woman, he carried her to 
Picard, who gave him leave in these 
words : do, increase , multi fily, and fill 
•he earth. At length, however, X.isca, 
general of the Hussites (famous fur his 
victories over the emperor Sigismonci,) 
:uut at their abominations, marched 
against them, made him 1 •If master of 
tli-ir island, and put them 'all to death 
cx' f pt two, whom he spared, that he 
might leam their doctrine. 

Such is the hccount which various 
writers, relying on the authorities of 
/Lucas, Sylvius, and VariUas, have given 
of the Picards. Some, however, doubt 
whether a sect of tills denomination, 
chargeable with such wild principles 
and such licentious conduct, ever exist- 
ed. It appears probable that the re- 
proachful representations of the writers 
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just mentioned, were calumnies invent- 
ed and propagated in order to disgrace 
the Picards, merely because they de- 
serted the communion, and protested 
against the errors ot the church of 
Home, Lasitus informs us, that Picard, 
together wifi* forty other persons, be- 
sides women and children, settled in 
Bohemia, in the year 1418. Balbinus, 
the Jesuit, in his Bfntomejierum Bohc- 
micarum, lib. ii. gives a similar account, 
and charges on the Picards none of tfie 
extravagances or crimes ascribed to 
them by Sylvius. #Schlecta, secretary 
of Ladislaus, king of Bohemia, in his 
letters to Erasmus, in which he gives a 
particular account of the Picards, says, 
that they considered the pope, carai- 
nals, and bishops of Home as the true 
antichrists; and the adorers of the con- 
secrated elements in the eucharist as 
downright idolaters; that they denied 
the corporeal presence of Christ in this 
ordinance: that they condemned the 
worship of saints, prayers for the dead, 
auricular confessions, the penance im- 
posed by priests, the feasts and vigils 
observed in the Romish church ; and 
that they confined themselves to the ob- 
servance of the sabbath, and of the two 
great feasts of Christmas and Pente- 
cost. Prom this account it appears that 
they were no other than the Vaudois 
that fled from persecution in their own 
country, and sought retuge in Bohemia. 
M. De Beau sobre has shown that they 
were both ot the same sect, though un- 
der different denominations. — Besides, it 
is certain th^t the Vaudois were settled 
in Bohemia in the year 1178, where 
some of them adopted the rites of the 
Givrk, and others those of the Latin 
cliim h. 'Plie former were pretty ge- 
nerally adhered to till the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when the establish- 
ment of the Latin rites caused great 
disturbance. On the commencement ot 
tin* national troubles in Bohemia, on ac- 
i mint of the opposition of the papal 
power, the Picarus more publicly avow- 
ed and defended their religious opi- 
nions ; and tli 4 y formed a considerable 
body in an island by the river Launitz, 
or Lausnccz, in the district of Bechin, 
aud, recurring to arms, \yere defeated 
bv '/iscu. * 

Pi ET ISTS, a religions sect that sprung 
up among the Protestants in Germany 
in the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Pietism was set on foot by the 
pious and learned Spencr, who. by the 
private societies he formed at Francfort 
with a design to promote vital religion, 
•roused the lukewarm from their indif- 
icrcncc, and excited a spirit of vigour 
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and resolution in those who had been 
satisfied to lament in silence the pro- 
gress of impiety. The remarkable ef- 
fect of these pious meetings was in- 
creased bv a book he published under 
the title of Pious Desires , in which he 
exhibited a striking view of the disoi 
ders of the church, and propose d the re 
medicos that were proper to luval them. 
Many persons of good and upright in- 
tentions were highly pleased both with 
the proceedings and writings of Sooner ; 
and, indeed, the greatest part of those 
who had the cause of virtue and practi- 
cal religion truly at heart, applauded 
the designs of this good man, though an 
apprehension of abuse retained numbers 
from encouraging them openlv. Those 
abuses actually happened. The reme- 
dies proposed by Spener to heal the dis- 
orders of the church* fell into unskilful 
hands, were administered withour saga- 
city or prudence, and thus, in many 
cases, proved to be worse than tiie dis- 
ease itselfc Hence complaints arose 
against these institutions of pietism, as 
if, under a striking appearance of sancti- 
ty, they led the people into false notions 
of religion, and fomented in those who 
were of a turbulent and violent charac- 
ter, the seeds and principles of mutiny 
and sedition. 

These complaints would have been 
undoubtedly* hushed, and the tumults 
they occasioned would have subsided by 
degrees, had not the contests that arose 
at Leipsic in the year 1689, added fuel to 
the flame. Certain pious and learned 
professors of philosophy, and particu- 
larly Franckius, Schadius, and Paul us 
Antonins, the disciples of Spener, who 
at that time was ecclesiastical superin- 
tendent of the court of Saxony, began to 
consider with attention the defects that 
prevailed in the ordinaiy method of in- 
structing the candidates for the minis- 
try ; and this review persuaded them 
ot the necessity of using their best en- 
deavours to supply what was wanting, 
and correct what was amiss. Tor this 
purpose they undertook to explain in 
their colleges certain books of holy Scrip- 
ture, in order to render these genuine 
sources of religious knowledge better un- 
derstood, and to promote a spirit of 
practical piety and vital religion in the 
minds of their beard's. The novelty of 
this method drew attention, and ren- 
dered it singularly pleasing to many; 
accordingly, these lectures ***re much 
frequented, and their effects were visi- 
ble m the lives and conversations of se- 
veral persons, whom they seemed to in- 
spire with a deep sense of the impor- 
tance of reliirion and virtue Many 
3 L 
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things, however, it is said, were done in 
these Biblical Colleges (as they were 
called.) which, though they may he 
lboked upon by equitable and candid 
judges as worthy of toleration and in- 
dulgence, were nevertheless, contrary 
to custom, and far from being consist- 
ent with prudence. Hence rumoilrs 
were spread, tumults excited, animosi- 
ties kindled, and the matter at length 
brought to a public trial, in which the 
pious and learned men above-mentioned 
were, indeed, declared free from the er- 
rors and heresies that had been laid to 
their charge, but were, at the same 
time, prohibited from carrving on the 
plan of religious instruction they had un- 
dertaken with such zeal. It was during 
these troubles and divisions that thp in- 
vidious denomination of Pietists was 
first invented ; it may, at least, be af- 
firmed, that it was not commonly known 
before this period. It was at first ap- 
plied by some giddy and inconsiderate 
persons to those who frequented the 
Biblical Colleges, and lived, m a manner 
suitable to the instructions and exhorta- 
tions that were addressed to them in 
these seminaries of piety. It was after- 
wards made use of to characterize all 
those who were either distinguished by 
the excessive austerity of their muiir 
ners, or who, regardless of truth and 
opinion, were only intent upon practice , 
and turned the whole- vigour of their ef- 
forts towards the attainment of religious | 
feelings and habits. Hut as it is the fate 
of all those denominations by which pe- 
culiar sects are distinguished, to be va- 
riously and often very improperly ap- 
plied,* so the title of Pietists was fre- 
quently given in common conversation, 
to persons of eminent wisdom and sanc- 
tity, who were equally remarkable for 
their adherence to truth, and their love 
of piety ; and, not seldom, to persons, 
wluvse motlev characters exhibited an 
enormous mixture of profligacy and en 
t! nisia sm, and who deserved the title of |j 
dclii ions fanatics better than any other |, 
denomination. 

This contest was by no .means con- 
fined to Leipsic, but spread With incre- 
dible t elerilv through all the Lutheran 
churches in the different states and king- 
doms of Europe. For from this time, 
in all the cities, towns, and villages, 
where Lutheranism was professed, there 
started up, all of a sudden, persons of 
\ arious ranks and professions, of both 
vexes, who declared that they were 
call or I bv a divine impulse , to pull up 
iniquity bv the root ; to restore to its pri- 
mitive* lustre, and propagate through 
\Uo world, the helming cause of piety 


j and virtue; to govern the church of 
■ Christ by wiser nilesthan those by which 
it was at present di'uctcd; and who, 
partly in their writings, and partly in 
their pm. ile and public discourses, 
pointed out the means and mcasui esth.it. 
were necessary to bring about this im- 
portant resolution. Several religious 
societies were formed in various places, 
which, though they differed in some cir- 
cumstances, and were not all conduct- 
ed and composed with equal wisdom, 
piety, and prudence, were, however, de- 
signed to promote tthe same general 
purpose. In the mean time, these unu- 
sual proceedings filled with uneasy and 
alarming apprehensions both those who 
w<?rc intrusted with the government of 
the church, and those who sat at the 
helm of the state. These apprehen- 
sions were justified hy this important 
consideration, that the pious and well- 
meaning persons who composed these 
assemblies, had indiscreetly admitted 
into their community a parcel of extra- 
vagant and hot-headed fanatics, who 
foretold the approaching destruction ol 
B abel (by which they meant the Lu- 
theran church,) terrified the populace 
with fictitious \ isions, assumed the au- 
thority of prophets honoured with a di- 
vine commission, obscured the sublime 
truths of religion by a gloomy kind ot 
jargon of their own invention, ' re 
vived doctrines that had long before 
been condemned by the church. The 
most violent debates arose in all the* 
Lilt’ll ran churches ; and persons whose 
differences were occasioned rather by 
nip 'Vi words and questions of little con- 
sequence, than by any doctrines or in- 
stitutions of considerable importance, 
attacked one another with the biltcrcat 
animosity ; and, in many countries, se- 
vere laws were at length enacted against 
the Pietists. 

These revivers of piety were of two 
kinds, who, by their different manner of 
proceeding, deserve to he placed in two 
distinct classes. One sect of these prac- 
tical reformers proposed to carry on 
their plan without introducing ’ any 
■ hange into the doctrine, discipline, or 
form of government, that were estab- 
lished in the Lutheran church. The; 
other maintained, on the contrary, tint 
it was impossible to promote the pro- 
gress of real piety among the Lutherans 
without making considerable alterations 
in their doctrine, and changing the 
whole form of their ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and polity. The former had at 
their head the learned and pious Spcner, 
who, in the year 1691, removed from 
Dresden to Berlin, and whose senti- 
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ments wore ad -ptod bv the professors | uniisinl forms of expression, should he 
of the now a< adeinv of’ Hall; ami pur- totally abolished; fiat? polemical <li- 
tirul.irl} 1)\ Kimik kins ami Paulas Aim- vinitv", which comprehended the enn- 
liiuus, \\ ho !i:u! bv.-n uw iled thither from truu rsies subsisting betwe' n CluNti.uis 
L*„ip,'«\ v. ,;«•!■« * * i u _v Infill to ho su-.- of (l IfereuL conumii.ions, slu.ulii be less 

* peitid of meliMii. * Though few pre- eagerly studied, and less frequent! 1 .' 

- tended to tTe.it e.lher with iniligii.-tion treated, though not entirely ncglt cted’; 

«»r contempt, the •nuniions and purpose* that all mixture of philosophy .awl lm- 
of tluse g.od iiidi (which nuked, none man learning with di\ine wisdom, was 
<-)uid defuse without afectng to ap- to be most carefully avoided; that. *.:i 
p'\tr the ene::*.\ <>; praet.cal rel.gion and the contrary, all those who were dj.:- 
\irtue,) u-t nnny eminent divines, and signed for the ministry, should be ac- 
mon. esp« fi n! , the professors and j fas-* customed from their early youth to the 
‘.■vs of vVu.cnbu-g, were of opinion, perusal and study of the holy bciip- 
tlxj., in the execution of this laudable lures;* that they" should be taught a 
nuipose, severa 1 m ixims were ack>pted, plain system of theology, drawn from 
and certain m \isun.\s employed, that these unerring sources of truth ; and 
wei >* pivjndic" i! to tlic truth, and also that the whole course of their education 
detriment d to the interests of the was to be so directed as to render them 
church. Hence they looked on them- useful in life, by the practical power of 
viu*> .-s obliged to proceed publicly their doctrine, and the commanding m- 
ageiiid Spcner, in the year 1G9J, and af- fluence of their example. As these 
t-rwarcis .(g.i'rut his disciples and ad- maxims wt;v propagated with the gn at- 
1 oreni as i!ie im eiitors and promoters e»t industry anti zeal, and were ex- 
it" eiro.uous and dangerous opinions. plained iiuidvertcntlv, by some, without 
!‘ln -*■ oelj.ites ai e of a recent date ; so tliosc^ restrictions which prudence seein- 
those who nre desirous of knowing cd to rcqufto, these professed patron- 
u. p iilicnlarly how far the princi- and reviv ers of piel \ were suspected w 
j des of eriu.tx, moderation, and can- designs that coaid not but vender them 
dour, influence.! the minds and directed obnoxious to censure. Tliey were sup- 
i.i. condsut of the contending parties, posed to despise philosophy and lea.-ii- 
i.i a '\e'd y m eiv e satisfactory infer- mg; to treat with indifference, and e\< n 
.mi’ ion. These debates turned upon to renounce, all inquiries into the na- 
a \.»!’:ety of po.nts, and therefore the ture jukI foundations of religious ti nth ; 
ni >ti t r of t)u m cannot be comprehend- to disapprove of tjie zeal and labours of 

♦ a umler. my rue general head. If we those who defended it against such as 
<■ is. Per them, indeed, m relation to either corrupted or opposed it; audio 
i 'a ;r origin, and the circumstances that place the whole of their theology in cor- 
y..\ e rise to them, wc shall then be able tain vague and incoherent declamations 
' ■ . reduce them to some fixed principles, concerning the duties of morality. Hence 
hi-. el 1 known, that those who had the arose those famous disputes concerning 
.ei ..incement of piety most zealously at the use of philosophy, and the value of 
h > i, v, eie possessed of a notion that human learning, considered in connexion 
n . o'- ler of men contributed more to re- with the interest of religion, the dignity 
*..rd its progress than the clergy, whose and usefulness of systematic theolog), 
p vuliur vocation it was to inculcate the necessity of polemic divinity, the cx- 
."i.i p-om.ue it. Looking upon this as cellence of "the mystic svstem, and also 
?].■“ root of the evil, it was but natural concerning the true method of instruct- 
th..t their plans of reformation should ing the people. 

_h. -..a here; and accordingly, they laid The * rcond great object that em- 
it down as rn essential principle, that ployed the zeal and attention of the 

• M.e should I admitted into the minis- persons now under consideration, was 
ir b’ it sm U as had received a proper that the Candidates for the ministry 
oi location, were distinguished by their should not only for the future rccuvi 
wisdom and sametityof manners, and had such an academical education as would 
hearts filled with divine* hjvc. Hence tend rather to solid utility than to me i e 
they proposed, in the first / dace , a speculation, but also that they should 
i : ,«y.)ugh reformation of the schools of dedicate themselves to God in a peculiar 
«i vinitv; and they explained clearly manner, and exhibit the most str.king 
iimugii what they meant by this re- j examples of piety ar.d vbtue. This 
tormatior, which consisted in the fol- maxim, which, when considered in it- 
bowing points : That the systematic self, must be considered to be highly 
theology which reigned in tlie acade- laudable, not only gave occasion to sc- 

• mies, aiid was composed of intricate and veral new regulations, designed to re- 
disputable doctrines, and obscure and strain the passions of the studious youth* 
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to inspire them with pious sentiments 
and to excite ill them holy resolutions, 
but also produced another maxim, which 
wys a lasting source of controversy and 
debate, viz. “ That no person that was 
“ not himself a model of piety and di- 
“ vine love, was qualified to be a public 
“ teacher of piety, or a guide to othert 
" in the way of salvation.” Tliis opi- 
nion was considered by many a&r dero- 
gatory from the power and efficacy of 
the word of God, which cannot be de- 
prived of its divine influence by the vices 
of its ministers; and as a sort of revival 
of the long-exploded errors of the l)o- 
natists: and what rendered it peculi- 
arly liable to an interpretation of this 
nature, was the imprudence of some 
Pietists, who inculcated and explained 
it without those restrictions that were 
necessary to rendejj it unexceptionable. 
Hence arose endless and intricate de- 
bates concerning the following ques- 
tions : “ Whether the religious know- 
“ ledge acquired bv a wicked man can 
" be termed theology ?” “ Whetlyjr a 
“ vicious person can, in effdet, attain a 
“ tnie knowledge of religion f” “ How 
“ far the office and ministry of an im- 
“ pious ecclesiastic can be pronounced 
“ salutary and efficacious i' 9 “Whether 
“ a licentious and ungodly man cannot 
“ be susceptible of illumination ?” and 
other questions tjf a like nature. 

These re\ ivevsof declining piety went 
still farther. In order to render the mi- 
nistry of their pastors as successful as 
possible in rousing men from their indo- 
lence, and in stemming the torrent of 
corruption and immorality, they judged 
two things indispensably necessary. 1 he 
first was, to suppress entirely, in the 
course of public instruction, and more 
especially in that delivered from the 
pulpit, certain maxims and phrases 
which the corruption of men leads them 
frequently to interpret in a manner fa- 
vourable to the indulgence of their pas- ' 
sions. Such, in the judgment of the ' 
Pietists, were the following propositions: 
rfVb man i» ah/e to attain to that perfec- 
tion which the. divine law 4 m/uirrs : 
Good works arc not necessary to salva- 
tion : In the act of justification, on the 
part of man , faith alone is concerned, 
without unod works. The second step 
they took in order to give efficacy to 
their plans of reformation, was, to form 
new rules of life and manners, much 
more rigorous and austere than those 
that had been formerly practised; and 
to place in the class of sinful and un- 
lawful gratifications, several kinds of 
pleasure and amusement which had hi- 
therto been looked upon as innocent in 


themselves, and which could only be- 
come (food or evil in consequence of the 
respective characters of those who used 
them with prudence, or abused them 
with intemperance. Thus, dancing, 
pantomimes, public sports, theatrical 
diversions, the reading of humorous and 
comical books, with several other kinds 
of pleasure and entertainment, were 
prohibited by the Pietists as unlawful 
and unseemly, and therefore by no 
means of an indifferent nature. The 
\ hir'd thing on which the Pietists insist- 
ed, was, that, besides,, the stated meet- 
ings for public worship, private assem- 
blies slum Id be held for prayer and other 
religious exercises. 

'Piie other class of Pietists already 
mentioned, whose reforming views ex- 
tended so far as to change the system of 
doctrine, and the form of ecclesiastical 
government that were established in the 
Lutheran church, comprehended per- 
sons of various characters, and different 
ways of thinking. Some of them were 
totally destitute of judgment ; their er- 
rors were the reveries of a disordered 
brain ; and they were rather consider- 
ed as lunatics than as heretics. Others 
were less extravagant, and tempered 
the singular notions they had derived 
from reading or meditation, with a cer- 
tain mixture of the important truths 
and doctrines of religion. 

So far Mosheim, whose account of the 
Pietists seems to have been drawn up 
with a <JjL‘gree of severity. Indeed, he 
represents the real character of Franck 
and his colleagues as regardless of truth 
and opinion. A more recent historian, 
however, (Dr. Ilaweis,) observes, “ that 
no men more rigidly contended for, 01 
taught more explicitly the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity : from all 1 
have read or known, 1 Van disposed to 
believe they were remarkably amiable 
, in their behaviour, kind in tneir spirit, 
i and compassionate to the feeble- mil id- 
■ ed.” 

i PIETY consists in a firm belief, and 
in right conceptions of the being, pc r- 
fections, and providence pi God; with 
uitable affections to him, resemblance 
of his moral perfections, and a constant 
obedience to nis will. The different ar- 
ticles inclu dec! in this definition, such as 
knowledge, veneration, love, resignation, 
&c. are explained m their proper places 
in this work. 

We shall, however, present the read 
er with n few ideas cm the ; object of 
carlo piety ; il subject of infinite nnpor 
tunce.and which we beg our young read- 
ers especially to reganl. “ Youth,” s i\ s 
Mr. Jay, “is a period which presents 
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the fewest obstacles to the practice of 
godliness, whether wc consider our 
external circumstances, our nature, 
powers, or our moral habits. In that 
season wc are most free from those 
troubles which imbittcr, those schemes 
which engross, those engagements 
which hinder us in more advanced U’al 
connected life. Then the body possess- 
es health and strength ; the memory is 
receptive and tenacious ; the fancy 
glows; the mind is li\ely and vigorous ; 
the understanding is more docile ; *ht? 
affections are mojje easily touched and 
moved : we are more accessible to the 
influence of joy and sorrow, hope and 
fear : we engage in an enterprise with 
more expectation, and ardour, and leal. 
I hitler the legal (economy, the first was 
U) be chosen for God ; the Jirst-bom of 
man, the first -horn of beasts, the first- 
fruits of the field. It was an honour 
becoming the God they worshipped, to 
serve him first. This dutv the young 
alone can spiritualize and fulfil, by giving 
Him who deserves all their lives the 
first -bhrn of their days, and the first- 
fruits of their reason and their affec- 
non : and never have they such an op- 
porLunit\ to pros e the goodness of their 
ninth cs as they then possess. See an 
old man: what does he oiler? His 
riches but he can use them no longer, 
llis pleasures? but he can enjoy them 
no longer. Ilis honour ? but it is wither- 
ed on his brow. His authority? but it 
has dropped from his feeble hand. He 
weaves his sins; but it is because they 
will no longer bear him company. He 
dies from The world ; but it is because 
he is burnt out. lb* enters the temple ; 
but it is as a sanctuary ; it is only to 
take hold of the horns of the altar ; it is 
a refuge, not a place of devotion, lie 
seeks. Hut they who consecrate to 
him their youth, they do not profanely 
tell him to suspend his claims till the 
i est are served, till they have satisfied 
the world and the tlesli, -his degrading 
rivals. They do not send him Forth to 
gather among the stubble the gleanings 
of life, after the enemy has secured the 
harvest. Tfiey are not like those, who, 
if they reach Immanuers land, are 
forced thither by shipwreck : they sail 
thither by intention. • 

“ Consider the beneficial influence of 
early piety over the remainder of our 
days. Youth is the spring of lifa, and 
by this will be determined the glory of 
bummer, the abundance of autumn,' the 
provision of winter. It is the morning 
of life, and if the sun of righteousness 
does not dispel the moral mists and 
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norally remains overspread and gloomy. 
Piety in youth will have a good influ- 
ence over our bodies ; it will preserve 
them from disease and deformity. $n 
variously tends to the injury of health ; 
and often by intemperance the constitu- 
tion is so impaired, that late religion is 
unable to restore what earh religion 
would have prevented. Early piety 
will ha\ e a good influence to secure us 
from all those dangers to which we are 
exposed in a season of life the most pe- 
rilous. Conceive of a youth entering a 
world like this, destitute of the presid- 
ing gqyerning care of religion, his pas- 
sions high, his prudence weak, impa- 
tient, rash, confident, without expe- 
rience ; a thousand avenues of seduction 
opening around him, and a syren voice 
suiting at the entrance of cadi ; pleased 
with appearances, and embracing them 
for realities, joined® by evil company, 
and ensnared by erroneous publications : 
these hazards exceed all the alarm 1 
can give. How necessary, therefore, 
that we should trust in the Lord with 
all Air lies prts, and lean not to our own 
understanding; but in all our ways ac- 
knowledge him, that he may direct our 
paths ' 

“ Early piety will have a beneficial 
influence in forming our connexions, 
and establishing our plans for life. It 
will teach us to ask counsel of the Lord, 
and arrange alUmder the superintend- 
ence of " scripture. Those changes 
which a person who becomes religious 
in manhood is obliged to make, are al- 
ways very embarrassing. With what 
difficulty do some good men establish 
family worship, after living in the view 
of children and servants, so long in the 
neglect of it ' — but this would have been 
avoided, had they early followed the ex- 
ample of Jcshua: ‘As for me and nn 
house wc will serve the Lord.* I low 
hard is it to disentangle ourselv es from 
associates with whom we hav e been long 
familiar, and who have proved a snare 
to our souls ! Some ev ils, indeed, arc 
remediless; persons have formed alli- 
ances which they cannot dissolve : but 
they did fiot walk by the rule, f He ye 
not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers:* they are now wedded to 
misery all their days; and repentance, 
instead of visiting them like a faithful 
friend, to chide them when they do 
wrong, and withdraw, is quartered 
upon them for life. An early dedication 
to God, therefore, renders a religious 
life more easy, pleasant, and safe. It is 
of unspeakable advantage also under 
the calamities of life. It turns the curse 
infn a • it pnfprs the house of 
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mourning, find soothes the troubled chamber of the Blessed Virgin, in 
mind; it prepares us for all, sustains us which she was horn, and brought up 
mall, sanctifies us by all, and delivers her son Jesus lid lie was twelve years 
ijs from all. Finally, it will bless old \ of age. 

age: we shall look buck with pleasure j In almost everv country where po- 
on some instances of usefulness; to some perv lias been established, pilgrimages 
poor traveller, to whom we have been! nave been common. In England, the 
a refreshing stream; some deluded sh.rine of St. Thom.is-a-Becket was 
wanderer we guided into the path of the chief resort of the pious, and in 
peace. We shall look forward, and see ! Scotland, St. Andrews, where, as tradi- 
the God who has guided us with his tion informs ufs, was deposited a leg of 
counsel, and be enabled to say, 4 Hence- the holy apostle. In Ireland they have 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of ‘been continued even down to modem 
righteousness, which the Lord, the right- times; for from the oeginning of May 
eons Judge, shall give me at that day ; till the middle of A'ugust every year, 
and not to me only, but unto all them crowds of popish penitents fioni all 
that love his appearing.* ” Jay's Srr. parts of that country resort to an island 
v<<i. i. ser. 5; Jrmungs's, Jtivam V, neaj* the centre of the Lough Fm, nr 
Doddridge's, Jrnnrnf'x and Thornton's White Lake, in the county ol Donegal, 
Sermons to Young Profile j Bryson's I to the amount of 3000 or 4000. These 
Mdrers to Youth . are mostly of the poorer sort, and many 

PILGRIM, one # .^ho travels through of them are proxies, for those who are 
f.jcign countries to visit holy places, richer; some of whom, however, to- 
aiul to pay lus devotion to the relics of gether with some of the priests and hi- 
dead smuts. The word is formed from shops on occasion, make then* appenr- 
the Flemish fielgrnn , or Italian, jiclr- ancc there. When the pilgrim comes 
;; v vo, which signifies the came ; f and within sight of the holy lake, he mu-t 
tliose originally from tin* Latin ficregri- uncover his hands and feet, and thus 
nu s, a stringer or traveller. walk to the water side, and is taken to 

PILGRIMAGE, a kind of religious the island for sixpence. Here there are 
discipline, which consists in taking a two chapels and fifteen other houses ; 
journey to some holy place, in order to to which are added confessionals so con- 
ation* the relics of some deceased saint, trived, that the priest cannot see the 
Pilgrimages began to be made about the person confessing. The penance va- 
micldle ages of the churclr, but they ries according to the circumstances of 
w'*re most in vogue after the cud of the the penitent ; during the continuance of 
eleventh century, when everyone was which (which is sometimes three, «ix, 
for visiting places of devotion, not cx- or nine days) lie subsists on oatmeal, 
apting kiii^s and princes; and even sometimes made into bread. He tra- 
bisfiops made no difficulty of being ab- verses sharp stones on his bare knees or 
sent from their churches on the same fb^t, and goes through a variety of other 
account. The places most visited were | forms, paying sixpence at every differ- 
Jerusalem, Rome, Tours, and Com]) ns- ent confession. When all is over, the 
tella. As to the hitter place, we find priest bores a gimblet hole through the 
tint in the year 1428, under the reign ! top of the pilgrim’s staff, in winch lie 
of Henry VI." abundance of licences were || fastens a cross peg; gives him as many 
granted" bv the crown of England to if holy pebbles out of the lake as he cave’s 
c ipt tins of Eu.'i’sii ships, for carrying :] to carry away, for amulets to be pro- 
i-ambers of iVvout persons thither to rented to his friends, and so dismisses 
the shriiv* of St. James’s; provided, li'.n an object of veneration to all other 
lmw*vei, that tliose pilgrims should first Papists not thus initiated; who no 
t ike .in i..u!i not to take any thing pre- sooner sec the pilgrim’s cross m his 
judicial to England, nor to reveal unv of heads, than they kneel dof/n to get his 
its H*rrct* 5 , nor to earn out with them ( blessing. 

an\ more gold or silver than what would ! 'There are, however, it is said, other 
be' sufficient for their reasonable ex- i parts of Ireland* sacred to extraordinary 
pe/i'ics. In this year there went thither worship and pilgrimage; and the mini- 
from England on the said* pilgrimage, bur of holy wells, and miraculous cures, 
the following number of persons: from See. produced by them, are very great. 
London 280, Bristol 200, We\ mouth! That such things should exist in this 
122, Dartmouth 00, Yarmouth fiU, .Ter- j enlightened age, and in a protestant 
sey 60. Plymouth 40, Exeter 30, Poole country, is indeed strange; but our 
2-1, Ipswich 20 ; in all, 926 persons. Of wonder ceases when we reflect it is 
late v ears the greatest numbers have among the lowest, and perhaps the 
resoiii d to Loietio^in order to visit the | worst of the people. Pilgrimage, how 
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ever, is not peculiar to Roman catholic 
countries. The Mahometans place a 
t real part of their religion in it. Mecca 
is the grand place to which tliey go ; and 
this pilgrimage is so necessary a point of 
practice, thar, according to a tradition of 
Mahomet Jie who dies without perform- 
ing it, nia\ «'* well die a Jew ora Chris- 
tian; and' the same is expressly com- 
maiidcd in tlie Koran. 

Wliut is principally trcvercnced in 
this place, and gives sanctity to the 
whole, is a square stone building, callc^l 
the Caaba. Before the time of Ma- 
homet this temple was a place of wor- 
ship tor the idolatrous Arabs, and is 
said to have contained no less than three 
hundred and sixty different images, 
equalling in number the du>s of the 
Arabian vear. They were all destroyed 
bv Mahomet, who sanctified the Caaba, 
and appointed it to be the chief place of 
we. i -hip lor all true believers. The 
Mussulman pay so great a veneration to 
it, that they believe a single sight of its 
sacred walls, without any particular act 
of dev ot ion, is as meritorious in the sight 
of (hxl as the most careful discharge ot 
one’s duty for the space of a whole 
year, in any other temple. ” 

To this temple every Mahometan 
who has health and means sufficient, 
ought once, at least, in his life, to go on 
pilgrimage ; nor are women excused 
from the performance of this duty. The 
pilgrims meet at different places near 
Mecca, according to the different parts 
from whence they come, {luring the 
months of Shawal and DhuMkaada, being 
obliged t<* be there by the beginning of 
Dhu'lh.ijju; which month, as its name 
imports, is peculiarly set apart for the 
celebration of tins solemnity. 

The men put on the lbram,or sacred 
habit, which consists only of two woollen 
wi uppers, one wrapped about the mid- 
dle, and the other thrown over their 
shoulders, h.n mg their heads bare, and 
a kind ot slippers which cover neither 
ilic hoil nor the instep, and so enter the 
sacred territory in their way to Mecca. 
While they hav c this habit on, tliey must 
neither hunt nor fowl (though they are 
allow* d to fish ;) which precept is so 
nuiuMualiy observed, that they will not 
kill \ ci min if they fiqd them on their 
bodies: there are some noxious animals, 
how ev er, which they have permission 
to kill during the pilgrimage ; as kites, 
rav ens, scorpions, mice, and dogs given 
to bile. During the pilgrimage, it bc- 
hoves a man to have a constant guard 
over his words and actions; to avoid all 
quarrelling or ill language, all converse 
with women, and all obscene discourse ; 
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and to apply his whole attention to the 
good work he is engaged in. 

The pilgrims being arrived at Mecca, 
immediately visit the tcmnlc, and then 
enter on the performance of the pre- 
scribed ceremonies, winch consist chief- 
ly in going in procession round the Caa- 
ba, in running between the mounts 
Safa and Meriva, in making the station 
on mount Arafat, and slav ing the vic- 
tims and shaving their heads in the val- 
ley of Mina. 

In compassing the Caaba, which they 
do seven times, beginning at the corner 
where the black stone is fixed, they use 
a short, quick pace the first three times 
they go round it, and a grave ordinary 
pace the four last ; which it is said is 
ordered by Mahomet, that his followers 
mjglit show themselves strong and ac- 
tive, to cut off the hopes of the infidels, 
who gave out that the immoderate heats 
of Medina had rendered them weak. 
But the aforesaid quick pace they are 
not obliged to use every tunc they per- 
form this piece of devotion, but only at 
soiye pM-ticular times. So often as 
they passTsy the black stone, thev cither 
kiss it, or touch it with their hand, and 
kiss that. 

The running between Safa and Meri- 
va is also performed seven times, partly 
with a slow pace, and partly running; 
for they walk gravely till they come to 
a place between two pillars; and there 
they run, and ..afterwards walk again, 
sometimes looking back, and sometimes 
stopping, like one who had Inst some- 
thing, to lep resent llagar seeking water 
for Iter son ; for the ceremony is said to 
he as ancient as her time. 

On the ninth of Dlm’lliajja, after 
morning prayer, the pilgrims leave the 
valley of Mma, whither they come the 
day lit fore, and proceed in a tumultuous 
and rushing manner to mount Arafat, 
where they stay to perform their devo- 
tions till sun-set; then they go to Mnz- 
dalifa, an oratory between Arafat, and 
Mina, and there spend the night m 
prayer and reading the Koran. The 
next morning by day-break they visit 
J! ]\ lasher a l Karam, or the sacred 
monument; and, departing thence be- 
fore sun-rise, haste by Batn Mohas^cr 
to the valley of Mina, where they thiow 
seven stones at three marks or’ pillars, 
in imitation of Abraham, who, meeting 
the devil in that place, and being by 
him disturbed in his devoti* us, or tempt- 
ed to disobedience when lie was going 
to sacrifice his son, was commanded by 
God to drive him away bv throwing 
stones at him ; though others pretend 
this rite to be as old as Adam, who also 
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put the devil to flight in the same place, ! 
and by the same means. j 

The ccrcmopy being over, on the j 
same day, the tenth of Dhu’lhaija, the j 
pilgrims’ slav their victims in the said 
valley of Mma, of which they and their 
friends eat part, and the rest is gi\ en to 
the poor. These victims must be either 
sheep, goats, kinc, or camels; males, i£ 
of cither of the two former kinds, and 
females if of either of the latter, and of a 
lit age. The sacrifices being over, they 
shave their heads and cut their nails, 
burying them in the same place; after 
which the pilgrimage is looked on as 
completed, though they again visjt the 
Caaba, to take their leave of that sacred 
building. 

Dr. Johnson gives us some observa- 
tions on pilgrimage, which are so much 
to the purpose, that we shall here pre- 
sent them to the reader. “ Pilgrimage, 
like many other act's of piety, may he 
reasonable or superstitious according to 
the principles upon which it is perform- 
ed. Long journeys in search of tmth 
are not commanded: truth, sich a ( s is 
necessary to the regulation of* life, is al- 
ways found where it is honestly sought, 
change of place is no natural* cause of 
the increase of piety, for it inevitably 
produces dissipation of mind. Vet, 
since men go every day to view the 
fields where great actions have, been 
performed, and return with stronger 
impressions of the event, curiosity of the 
same kind may naturally dispose us to 
new that country whence our religion 
had its beginning. That the Supreme 
Being may be more easily propitiated in 
Dne place than in another, is the dream 
of idle superstition ; out that some 
places mar operate upon our own minds 
m an uncommon manner, is an opinion 
which hourly experience will justify. 
He who supposes that his vices may be 
more successfully combated in Pales- 
tine, will, perhaps, find himself mis- 
taken; yet he may go thither without 
folly : he who thinks they will be more 
freely pardoned* dishonours at once his 
reason and jjjis religion.” Johnson's 
Rasselas ; Rnc. Bnl . Hume's Hist, of 
England. See Crusade. e 

Poor Pilgrims, an order that started 
up in the year 1500. They came out of 
Italy into Germany bare-footed, and 
bare-headed, feeding all the week, ex- 
cept on Sundays, upon herbs and roots 
sprinkled with salt. They stayed not 
above twenty-four hours in a place. 
They went by couples begging from 
door to door. This penance they un- 
dertook voluntarily, some for three, 
others for five or seven years, as they 


pleased, and then returned home to 
their callings. 

PIOUS FRAUDS are those artifices 
and falsehoods made use of in propa- 
gating the truth, and endeavouimg to 
promote the spiritual interests of man- 
kind. These have been more particu- 
larly practised in the chuircn ot Rome, 
and* considered not only as innocent, but 
commendable. Neither the term nor 
the thing signified, however, can he jus- 
tified. The terms pious and fraud form 
a solecism; and the practice of doing 
ifvil "that good may come, is directly 
opposite to the injunction of the sacred 
Scriptures, Rom. lii. 8. 

PITY is generally defined to be the 
uneasiness we feel at the unhappiness of 
another, prompting us to compassionate 
them, with a desire of their relief. 

God is said to pity them that fear 
him, as a father pitieth his children. 
The father, says Mr. Henry, pities his 
children that are weak in knowledge, 
and instructs them ; pities them when 
they arc froward, and bears with them ; 
pities them when they are sick, and com- 
forts them, Isa. lxvi.’lS; when they are 
fallen, and helps them up again ; when 
they have offended, and forgives them ; 
when they are wronged, and rights them. 
Thus the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him. Ps. ciii. 13. bee Compassion ok 
God. 

PLASTIC NATURE, an absurd doc- 
trine, which some have thus described. 
“ It is an incorporeal created substance 
endued with a vegetative life, but not 
witn sensation or thought ; penetrating 
the whole created universe, J)eing co- 
extended with it; and, under God, 
moving matter, so as to produce the 
phxnomcna which cannot be solved by 
mechanical laws: active for ends un- 
known to itself, not being expressly 
conscious of its actions, ami yet having 
an obscure idea of the action to be en- 
tered upon.” To this it has been an- 
swered, that, as the idea itself is most 
obscure, and, indeed, inconsistent, so the 
foundation of it is evidently weak. It is 
intended by this to avoid the inconve- 
niency of subjecting God tocthe trouble 
of some changes in the created world, 
and the meanness of others. But it ap- 
pears, that, even upon this hypothesis, 
he would still be the author of them; 
besides, that to Omnipotence nothing is 
troublesome, nor those things mean, 
when considered as part of a system, 
winch alone might appear to be so. 
Doddridge's Led. lec. 37 ; Cudworth’s 
Intellectual Syst. p. 149, 172; More's 
l minor, of the Soul, 1. iii. c. 12 ; Hay's 
Wisdom of God, p. 51, 52 ; Lord Mon - 
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b'jldo's Ancient Mctafihysics ; Yonntfit |I constitution of nature, and the appa- 

*■’ w /J A 1 ' mit design of the Deity, but produces 

to the parties themseb es, and to the 
public, the following bad effects: con- 
tests and jealousies amongst the wiles 
of the same husband; distracted aHec- 
:ions, or the loss o 

Juisbaiul himself: a voluptuousness in 
■the rich winch dissolves the vigour of 
their intellectual as well as acti\ e fa- 
culties, producing that, indolence and 
imbecility, both of mind and body, 
which have long characterized the na- 
tions of the East ; the abasement of one 
half of the human speoies, who, in coun- 
tries # where polygamy obtains, are de- 
graded into instruments of physical 
pleasure to the other half ; neglect of 
children ; and the manifold and some- 
times unnatural mischiefs which arise 
from < r t scarcity of women. To compen- 
sate for these evils* polygamy does not 
offer a single advantage. In the article 
of population, which it has been thought 
to promote, the community gain nothing 
(nothing J[ mean, compared with a state 
in which marriage is nearly universal ;) 
for the question is not, whcthei one 
man will nave more children by five or 
more wives than by one; hilt whether 
these five wives would not bear the 
same or a greater number of children 
to five separate husbands. And as to 
the care of children when produced, 
and the sending of them into the world 
in situations in which they may be likely 
to form and bring lip families of their 
own, upon which the increase and sue- 
that it is not unlawful : blit it is answer- !| cession of the human species in a great 
ed that ilm equality in the number of I! degree depend, this is less provided for 
malts and females horn into the world || and less practicable, where twenty or 
intimates the intention of («od that one 
woman should be assigned to one man ; 

“tor (says l)r. Paley) if to one man 
lie allowed an exclusive right to five or 
more women, four or more men must 
be deprived of the exclusive possession 
of any; which could never be the order 
intended. This equality, indeed, is not 
quite exact. Tlu* number of male infants 
exceeds that of females in the propor- 
tion of 19 to 18, or thereabouts; but 
this exoes# provides for the greater 
consumption of males by war, seafaring, 
and other dangerous or unhealthy occu- 
pations. It seems alsg a significant in- 
dication of the divine will, that he at 
first created only one woman to one 
man. Mad C»od intended polygamy for 
the species, it is probable lie would have 
begun \v : th it ; especially as by giving 
to Adam more wives than one, the mul- 
tiplication of the human race would 
have proceeded with a quicker pro- 
gress. " 1 " 1 ' 1 ' 


Exsnu on the Powers and Mechanism 
of A at urr. 

*PL\T<)N1CS, NEW. See Nkw 
Plai on ics. 

PLEASURE, the delight which 

arises in flu: mind from contemplation !: tions, or tlu* loss of all affection in the 
or enjounofit of something agreeable, | 

See IIapimnkss. ! 

PLENARY INSPIRATION. See || 

Inspiration. * 

PLURALIST, one that holds more 
than one ecclesiastical benefice 9 wi{h 
rare of souls. Episcopalians contend 
there is no impropriety in a presbyter 
holding more than one ecclesiastical 
benefice. Others, on the contrary, af- 
firm that this practice is exactly the 
vc verso of the primitive churches, as 
will as the instructions of the apostle. 

Tit. i. 5. Instead of a plurality of 
churches to one pastor, they say, wc 
ought to have a plurality of pastors to 
one church, Acts, xiv. 23. 

PNEUMATOLOGY, the doctrine 
of spiritual existence. See Soul. 

POLONES ERATRES. See So- 

e IN IANS. 

P()L\(rAMY, the state of havinr 
more wives than one at once. Thougn 
' his article, (like some others wc have 
inserted,) cannot be considered as strict- 
ly theological, yet, as it is a subject of im- 
portance to society, wc shall here in- 
troduce it. The circumstances of the 
patriarchs living in polygamy, and their 
not Ix'ing reproved for it, has given occa- 
sion for some modern writer* to suppose 


thirty children are to be suppoi ten by 
the attention and fortunes of one father, 
than if they were di\ ided into five or six 
families, to each of which were assign- 
ed the industry and inheritance of two 
parents. Whether simultaneous poly- 
gamy was permitted by the law ot Mo- 
ses, seems doubtful, ])eut. xvii. K>. 
Deut. xxi. 15 ; but whether permitted 
or not, it was certainly practised by the 
Jewish patriarchs both before that law 
and und^r it. The permission, if there 
were any, might be like that of divorce, 
“for the hardness of their heart,” in 
condescension to their established in- 
dulgences, rather than from the general 
rectitude or propriety of the tiling itself. 

The state ot manners in Judea had 
probably undergone a reformation in this 
respect before the time, of Christ; for 
in the New Testament we meet with 
no trace or mention of any such prac- 
tice being tolerated. For which reason. 
Polygamy not only' violates* the ij and because it was likewise forbidden 
38 3 M 
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amongst the* Greeks and Homans u c* \ own punishment with it; and how du- 
cannot expect t;o find aiivcxpic-) law i! bious and equivocal those passages are 
upon the* subject in the Christian code. <iin whxli it appears to have the sanction 
The weeds of Christ, Matt. \ix. 9. m.iv j.of the di\inc approbation; when to these. 
bc'Tonst Hied by an tv si impl'calion to ;; relleetions we add another, respecting 
prohibit polygamy; for if “ wlioex er f the Inn itul \ iews and temporary nature 
putteth away his wife, and mi.rnnh an- | ; of tin- more ancient dispensations and in- 
other, conunittcth adwlt'TX ;’* he w hq !■ stitutions of religion — how often the hu- 
man nth another wthoui putting av,a\ perfections and even vices of the patri- 
the first is no loss guilty of adultery ; arelis and people of God in old times are 
because the adultery does not cons-st in '■ recorded, without any express notilica- 
thc repudiation of the lirst wife (tor Jtioii of their criminality — how much is 
however unjust or cruel that mav be, it isaid M to be commanded, which our re- 
is not adultery,) but entering into a se- j verence for the holiness of G<xl and his 
cowl marriage during the legal existence law will only suffer u$ to suppose were 
and obligation of the first. The sacral tor wise ends fir r miltt'd; how frerjuent- 
passages in St. Paul’s writings which ! ly the messengers of God adapted t hem- 
speak, of marriage, always suppose ;; selvc^ to the genius of the people to 
it to signify the union of one man ; whom they were sent, and the circum- 
with one woman, Horn. \ ii. 2, 3. 1 Cor. : stances of the times in which they lived; 
vii. 12, 1 1, Id. The manners of different ‘above all, when we consider the purity, 
countries have varied in nothing more equity, and benevolence of the Christian 
than in their domestic constitutions. Jaw, the explicit declaration of our 
Less polished and more luxurious na- jLord and his apostle Paul respecting 
lions have either not perceived the bad j tile institution of marriage, its design 
effects of polygamy, or, if tlie.y did per- jjand limitation; when we reilect, too, on 
wive them, they who m such counA ies jj the testimony of the most ancient f»- 
n.issessul the power «.f reforming the i; tliers, who could not possibly be igno*- 
laws, ha\ o been unwilling to resign their 'j rant of tin* general and common p me- 
ow n gratifications. Polygamy i-> retain- j| tice of the apostolic church; and, 
ed at this day among the Turks, and !i finally, when to these considerations we 
throughout every part of Asia in which add those which are founded on justice 
Christianity is not professed. In Chris- |to the female sex, and all the regula- 
nan countries it is universally pruhi- | tions of domestic ceconomy and national 
bited. In Sweden it is puniclied with 'policy, we must wholly 'condemn the 
death. In England, besides the nullity j revival of polygamy/* Palti/s Moral 
of the second marriage, it subjects the j Plulusofihtj, voi. i. p. f>19 to 3J5 ; Mn- 
olfendc r to transportation or imprison- dan's I'hrkjJihthora ; Toivers's, ITdls's, 
inent and branding for the lirst offence, Penn's, R. Hdl's , Palmer's , and lhm *- 
and to capital punishment for the se* 1 cis's Answers to JWcrlun , Mon. Rn*. 
omul. And whatever may he said in ; vol. lxiii. p. 3.38, and also vol. Ixix. ; 
behalf of polygamy, when it is authorized ■ Beattie's EL of Mor. Science , \ol. ii. p. 
by the law of the land, the marriage of j 127 — J29. 

a second wife, during the life-time of the | POLYGLOT, (re\uyw>TTo*,) having 
first, in countries where such a second j many languages, t or the more coqi- 
matriage is void, mmt be ranked with !| lnodious comparison of different versions 
the most tlangei ous and cruel of those ! of the Scriptures, they ha\e been some- 
frauds by winch a woman is cheated , times joined together, and called Poly- 
out of her fortune, her person, and her (•' glot Bibles. Origeu arranged in dilfer- 
hnpniuess.” Thus far l)r. Paley. We ent columns a Hebrew copy, both in 
‘■hall close this article with the words of jj Hebrew and Greek characters, with 
/n exet llent writer on the same »ide of i six different Greek versions. Elias 
the subject. « I Mutter, a German, about thft* end of the 

“When we reflect’* savs he, “that [sixteenth, century, published the New 
the primitive institution of marriage li- j Testament in twelve languages, viz. 
mited It to one man and one woman; [Greek, Hebrew* Syriac, Latin, Italian, 
that this institution was adhered to j Spanish, French, *rcrmaii, Bohemian, 
by Noah and his sons, amidst the de- I English, Danish, Polish ; and the whole 
gencracy of the age in which they lived, 1 Bible in Hebrew, ChaKlaic, Greek, 
and in spite of the examples of polvgii- Latin, German, and a varied version, 
my which the accursed nice of Cain bail j But the most esteemed* collections are 
introduced; when we consider how I those in which the originals and ancient 
very few (comparatively speaking) the ! translations are conjoined; such as the 
examples of this practice were among j Complutensian Bible, by cardinal Xim- 
tlie faithful ; ho\$ much it brought its | cues, a Spaniard ; the king of Spain’s 
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piHo, d'-rect^l bv M 'lit J.i’iS &r. tV.' 1 ’• the doctrine of polytheism must 

p,« Rlblo of Mvli u-l J'iV, a 5‘ *-v ; #e line therh’gv, or th’^ instinct or sense 

reMiem.m, mi 'ti n }. ■ > } ls l| i **md» 11 uiiUirc as p' have, at dificr- 

(, •*!»■-, -.f n h’ch \v»ti* pu'ni. i»‘ d -i* ** ;i * ul j * "i-kIs ot the world, misled all 
!.t i* . 1 itn-!' .* llu’ r.aiiw of pr.ju' j\Ii ' .!.■»!' r j iii.niKuid. All savant- tribes me* at 
1 the Sevemli ; and that of hrian \V dton, '\ pn *»( nt polytheists ami idolaters ; hut 
a r !i-i war 1 * bUh: j) ol I’V'Acr. The last j| among savages ev cry instinct appears 
«>. tm* nv-.f n • ul.ir and \ . Ju i1i!t*. It J^in givatcrpurilv mid vigour than among 
( <> it.i'im tin* IKhicw ami Clivek orig ; - || people polished by arts and sciences'; 
i> iU, wkli Montrr.us’s interlineary ver- j and instinct never mistakes its objects, 
von ; the Chaldee p,*j\ip!u\r cs, the j The instinct or primary impression of 
Si pmagint, the Samaritan Pen tat* uch, ! nature which gives rise' to srlt-love, af- 
thoSwrin and ArabV. Ribh s, the •Pen- | forAicm between the sexes, &r. has, in 
van Pern Ueuch and ( lospels, the Isthio- | all nations and in every period of tune, 
i>-an Psalms, Sflng of Solomon, and j a precise and determinate object, which 
i'ew Testament, with their rispecliioj it inflexibly pursues. How, then, comes 
fao : n trair latlons ; toi'ether with the it to pass that this particular in-Aina, 
Litin \ 'viIl*; itc*, and a large volume ofj which, if real, is surely ot as much im- 
vnri. ms re idin :s, to whit h is ordinarily ; portance as any other, should have 
joined C istt Ps I Icptaglot Lexicon. See j uniformly led those who had no other 
iJiri.i- , No. '.19. '3'k j guide, to pursue improper objects, to 

POUYTIILISM, the doctrine of a I fall into the groy»< st errors and the 
pliu*:ditv «f j'fuN, or invisible powers! most pernicious practices? 
sun n. a* Ionian. | I'or these and other reasons, which 

•‘'That tin re exists bekigs oncer in a- j might easily he assigned, they suppose 
i ■. pow eriul .iliovi the humai. race, is ji that the^irst religious principles must 
.t * ■ ri ])' sit ion,” savs lord K.iims, “uni- hate been deri\ed from a source dill'er- 


\.’sdl\ admitted as true in all ages ' cut as well from internal sense as from 
and vinoii'j aU nations. 1 boldly call it I the deductions of reason ; irom a source 
ic.ivrr * #/, notwithstanding wh.it is re- j which the majority of mankind had 
p'n*0‘d of sumo gross savages; for re- early forgotten; and which, when it 
; 'ij'-ts that contradict what is acknow- I was banished from their minds, left 
ielgid to he general among men, re- | nothing behind it to prevent the very 
Miin* more al)le vouchers than a few first principle of religion from being 
’.literate vomgers. Among many sa- j perverted by various accidents or 
ve»e tnbC'i there are no words but for j causes; or, in some extraordinary con- 
objects of extern d sense: is it surprising! currence of circumstances, from being, 
dial mic'i people arc incap.'fble of ex- i perhaps, entirely obliterated. This 
pressing their religious perceptions, or j source of religion every consistent tlieist 
am prrcifli'ion of internalseu.se? The j must believe to he rcvcluUon. Reason 
(oimction that men ha\e of superior could not have introduced savages to 
[.overs, in e\'*ry country where there j the knowledge of (iod. anil we have just 
are words to express it, is so vs ell vouch- i| seen that a a*htte of Deity i*. clogged 
ed, th.ir, i:i f dr r* is-.niiig, it ought to be | with insuperable difficulties. Vet it is 
taken for granted among the few tribes undeniable that all mankind have be- 
u lif-re language is deficient.” '1'he lieved in superior invisible powers ; and, 
•‘aine ingenious author shows, with great i if reason and instinct he set aside, there 
’•fength of reasoning, that the opera- I remains no other origin of this uime-sal 
pons of n dure and tlie gmernment of | belief than primeval rexcjation cor- 
t !i is world, which to ns loudly proclaim rupted, indeed, as it pissed from father 
tli-* existence of a De’tv, arc not suffi- to son in the course ot many generations. 
ci< at to account t< r the universal belief It is no slight support to this doctrine, 
of superior beings among sa\ age tribes, that, if ^liere really be a Diity, it is 
I lo is therefore of opinion tliat this uni- highly presumable that lie would reveal 
\ e>ality of conviclion can spring only himself to the lirst men; creatures 
frc'in the image of Deity stamjjed upon whom he had formed with faculties to 
the mind of everv human being, the ig- adore and to worship him. To other 
norant equal with the Jfarncd. This, animals the knowledge of the Deity is 
b ; thinks, may he termed the sense of of no importance, to man it is of the 
Deity. ' ‘ first importance. Were we totally ig- 

This sense of Deity, however, is oh- norant of a Deity, this world would ap- 
jeeted to by others, who tluis reason: pear to us a mere chaos. Under the 
All nations, except the Jews, were once government of a wise and benevolent 
polytheists and idolaters. If, therefore, Deity, chance is excluded, and every 
liis lordship’s hypothesis be admitted, event appears to be the result of 
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tablishcd laws. Good men submit to I* 
whatever happens without repining,!' 
knowing that every event is ordered l>v !' 
Divine Providence: they submit with |; 
entne resignation ; and such resignation |! 
is a sovereign balsam for every misfor- 
tune or evil in life. ■ 

As to the circumstances which led tq { 
polytheism, it has been observed, that i 
taking it for granted that our original ! 
progenitors were instructed by their 
Creator in the truths of genuine theism, 
there is no room to doubt but that 
those truths would be conveyed pure 
from father to son as long as the race 
lived in one family, and were not spread 
over a large extent of country. If any | 
credit is due to the records of antiquity, ' 
the primeval inhabitants of this globe ! 
lived to so great an age, that they must ! 
have increased to a very large number ! 
long before the death of the common j 

C arent, who would of course, be the 1 
ond of union to the whole society ; and | 
whose dictates, especially in what re- ( 
lated to the origin of his being and the j 
existence of his Creator, would be 1 ) is- | 
toned to with the utmost respect by eve- 
ry individual of his numerous progeny. 
Many causes, however, would conspire 
to dissolve this family, after the death i 
of its ancestor, into separate and inde- j 
pendent tribes, of which some would be 1 
driven by violence, or would voluntarily ; 
wander to a distance from* the rest.}! 
Prom this dispersion * great changes 1 ! 
would take place in the opinions of i: 
some of the tribes respecting the object • 
of their religious worship. A single fa- ! 
milv, or a small tribe, banished into a ! 
desert wildernesss (such as the whole : 
earth must then have been) would find ! 
employment for all their time in pro- : 
viding the means of subsistence, and in ! 
defending themselves from beasts ot \ 
prey. In such circumstances they would 1 
nave little Irkurc for meditation : and, >, 
bcirg constantly conversant with objects j 
of sense, they would gradually lose the 
power of meditating upon the spiritual ; 
nature of that Being by whom their an- j 
cestors had taught them that all things i 
were created. The first wanderers 1 
would, it'* doubt, retain in tolerable pu- ! 
rity their original notions of Deity, and 1 
they would certainly endeavour to ini- | 
press those notions upon their children ; j 
but in circumstances infinitely more fa- i 
vourahle to speculation than theirs could j 
have been, the human mind dwells not ! 
long upon notions purely intellectual. 
Wc arc so accustomed to sensible ob- 
jects, and to the ideas of space, exten- 
sion, and figure, which they are per- 
petually impressing upon the imagina- 


tion, that we find it extremely difficult 
to conceive aijy being without assigning 
to him a form and a place. Hence bi- 
shop Law supposes that the earliest ge- 
nerations of men (even those to whom 
he contends that frequent revelations 
were vouchsafed) may haver been no 
better than An th ro/i omo rf; h Ur a in their 
conceptions of the Divine Being. Be this 
as it may, it is easy to conceive that the 
members of ttfe" first colonies would 
quickly lose many of the arts and much 
of th'S science which perhaps prevailed 
in the parent state; and that, fatigued 
with the contemplation of intellectual 
objects, , they would relieve their over- 
strained faculties by attributing to the 
Deity a place of abode, if not a human 
form. To men totally illiterate, the 
place fittest for the habitation of the 
Deity would undoubtedly appear to be 
the sun, the most beautiful and glorious 
object of which they could form any 
idea; an object from which they could 
not but be sensible that they received 
the benefit of light and heat, and which 
experience must soon have taught them 
to be in a great measure the source ot 
vegetation. From looking upon the sun 
as the habitation of their God, the\ 
would soon proceed to consider it as Ins 
body. Experiencing the effects of 
power in the sun, they would naturally 
conceive that luminary to be animated 
as their bodies were animated; they 
would feel his influence when abm e the 
horizon ; they would see him moving 
from cast to west; they would consider 
him, when set, as gone to take his re- 
pose ; and those exertions ;fnd inter- 
missions of power being analogous to 
what they experienced in themselves 
they would look upeMithe sun as a real 
animal. Thus would the Di\ inity ap- 
pear to their untutored minds to he a 
compound being like a man, partly cor- 
poreal and partly spiritual ; and as soon 
as they imbibed such notions, though 
perhaps not before, they may lie pro- 
nounced to have been absolute idolaters. 
When men had once got into this train, 
their gods would multiply upon them 
u'.ih wonderful rapidity. ‘The moon, 
the planets, the fixed stars, &c. would 
become objects of veneration. Hence 
wc find Moses cautioning the people of 
Israel against worshipping the hosts of 
heaven, Deut4Pv. 1*\ Other objects, 
however, from which benefits were re- 
ceived or dangers feared, would like- 
wise be deified; such as demons, de- 
parted heroes, &c. See Idolatry. 

From these accounts given us by the 
best writers of antiquity, it seems that 
though the polytheists believed heaven, 
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earth, and hell, were all filled with di- I 
unities, jet there was One who was 
considered as supreme o\er all the rest, 
or, at most, that there were but twoj 
self-existent gods from whom they con- j 
reived all the other divinities to have | 
d esc endec P in a manner analogous to 
human generation. It appears, how- j 
ever, that the vulgar Pagans considered 
each divinity as supreme, and unac- 
countable within his own province, and 
therefore entitled to worship, which 
rested ultimately in himself. Thcfplfi- 
losophers, on th$ other hand, seem to ! 
have viewed the interior gods as ac- j 
countable for every part of their con- 
duct to him who was their sire and 
sovereign, and to have paid to them only ! 
that interior kind of devotion which the j 
church of Rome pays to departed saints. ' 
The vulgar Pagans were sunk in the 
grossest ignorance, fitsm which states- 
men, priests, and poets, exerted their' 
utmost influence to keep them from j 
emerging; for it was a maxim, which, j 
however absurd, was universally re- 1 
reived, “ that there were many things | 
true in religion which it was not con- 1 
\enicnt for the vulgar to know; and! 
some things, w liich, though false, it was 
expedient that they should believe.” It , 
was no wonder, therefore, that the vul- 
gar should be idolaters and polytheists. 
The philosophers, however, were still | 
worse ; they were wholly “ without ex- ] 
ruse, because that, when they knew 
Clod, they glorified him ljot as God; 
neither were thankful, but became vain 
in their jm equations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves wise, they became fools, and wor- 
shipped ami served the creature more 
than the Creator, who is God, blessed 
for ever,” Rom i. 20, 21, 22, 2.5. See! 
list of hooks under article Idoi.atry ; j 
Pi idrau.Ps Con. vnl. i. p. 177, 179;! 
Kt unis’ it Sketches of the History of\ 
Man ; Bishop Law's Theory of Pel)- j 
/(ion, j). 58, 6.5 to 68, 94, 296 ; article 
Point fins in in Pine. Brit.; Farmer on 
tin Worship of Human Spirits. 

PONTIFF, or High Priest, a per- 
son who has the superintendence and 
direction of divine worship, as the of- 
fering of sacrifices and other religions 
wilrmuitics. The Rtfmans had a col- 
lege of pontiffs, and over these a sove- 
reign pontiff, instituted1>y Numa, whose 
function it was to prescribe the cere- 
monies each god was to he worshipped 
withal, compose the rituals, direct the 
vestals, and for a good while to per- 
form the business of augury, till, on 
some superstitious occasion, he was pro- 
hibited intermeddling therewith. The ! 
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Jews, too, had their pontiffs ; and among 
the Romanists the pope is styled the 
sovereign pontiff. 

PONTIFICATE, is used for the style 
or dignity of a pontiff, or high priest ; 
but more particularly, in modem wri- 
ters, for the reign of a pope. 

• POPE, a name which comes from the 
Greek word Ilarra and signifies Father. 
In the East, this appellation is given to 
all Christian priests; and in the \Vest, 
bishops were called by it in ancient 
times; but now for many centuries it 
has been appropriated to the bishop of 
Rom*;, whom the Roman Catholics look 
upon as the common father of all Chris- 
tians. 

All in communion with the sec of Rome 
unanimously hold that our Saciour Je- 
sils Christ constituted St. Peter tin* 
apostle chief pastor under himself, to 
watch over his \fhole hock heie on 
earth, and to preserve the unity of it, 
giving him the power requisite tor these 
ends. They also believe that our S.»- 
vicjir oi&aincd that St. Peter should 
have successors, with the like charge 
and power to the end of time. Now, us 
St. Peter resided at Rome for many 
years, and suffered martyrdom then’, 
they consider the bishops of Rome as 
his successors in the dignity and ollice 
of the universal pastor of the whole 
Catholic church. 

The ctfrdinals have for several ages 
been the sole electors of tlu* pope. 
These are seventy in number, when the 
sacred college, as it is called, is com- 
plete. Of these, six are cardinal bi- 
shops of the six suburbicarian churches; 
fifty are cardinal priests, who have all 
titles from parish churches in R une ; 
and fourteen are cardinal deacons, who 
have their titles from churches in Romo 
of less note, called diaconias , or deacon- 
ries . These cardinals are created bv 
the pope when there happen tube va- 
cancies, and sometimes he lr.mes one or 
two only at a time ; but commonly lie 
defers the promotion until there be ten 
or twelve vacancies, or more; and 
then at every second such promotion, 
the emperor, the kings of Spain and 
France, and of Britain, when Catholu , 
are allowed to present one ouch. to be 
made cardinal, whom the pope : lwav, 
admits, if there be not some \ erv great 
objection. These cardinals are com- 
monly promoted from among such cler- 
gymen as have borne offices in the Ro- 
man court ; some are assumed from re- 
ligious orders ; eminent ecclesiastics of 
other countries are likewise often ho- 
noured with this dignitv. Sons of so\ e- 
rcign princes have frequently U cm 
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members ol the sacred college. Their Ton every cell, and small papeis, with 
distinctive dress rs scarlet, to signify that j 1 corresponding mimbi rs, are put into a 
they ought to he. ready to shed their J; box ; every cardinal, <jr some one for 
bloyd lor the faith and church, when j, him, draw's out one of these papers, 
the defence and honour of either re- i which determines in what cell lie is to 
quire it. They wear a scarlet cap and : j lodge. The cells are lined with cloth ; 
hat: the cap is given to them l>\ the |> and there i.sapart of each my* <a. pa ruled 
f pope if they aic at Rome, and is sent tofj for the conclavists, or attendants, of 
them if they are absent; but the hat is j whom two are allowed to each cardi- 
1 lever given hut bv the pope’s own hand. I 1 ' nal, and three to, cardinal princes. They 
These cardinals form the pope’s stand- 1! are persons of some rank, and generally 
nig council, or consistory* tor the rna- j of great confidence ; hut they must car- 
uagcmuit of the public affairs of church : v\* lirfhrir master’s meals, sene him at 
and state. They are divided into differ- ! table, and perform all. the offices of a 
cut congregations for the more /*asy j menial servant. Two physicians, two 
despatch ot business ; and some of them i surgeons^ an apothecaiy, and some 
have the principal offices in the ponti- | other necessary oflieers, are chosen for 
fical court; as that of cardinal, vicar, jj the conclave hv the cardinals, 
penitentiary, chancellor, chamberlain,;! On the tenth day after the pope’s 
prelect of ihe signature of justice, pro- jj death, the cardinals who arc then at 
feet of memorials, and secretary of i! Rome, and in a competent state of 
state. They ha\e tlfe title given them !,l health, meet in the chapel of St. lYtcr\ 
of nmnrticr and most cminmt. !| which is called the (.iivgorian ch.ipt !, 

On the demise of a pope his pontifical ,'! wlicic a sermon on the choice ot a pope 
seal is immediately broken by the chain- 1! is preached to them, and mass ii said 
Ik rlaiu, and all public business is intjjr- : for invoking the grace of the llnh 
nipted that cun l>e delayed; messengers Ghost. Then the cardinals proceed to 
an* des]>atchecl to all the Catholic sove- • the conclave in procession, two by two, 
i eigns to acquaint them of the event, that j, and take up their abode. W hen’ all is 
they may take what measures they J; properly settled, the conclave is sh;:> 
think jiroper: and that the cardinals, in up, liavmg boxed wheel** or places ot 
their dominions, if any there be, may ! communication, in convenient quarters: 
hasten to the future election, if they there are, also, strong guards placed 
choose to attend ; whilst the whole at-j all around. When any foreign cardinal 
tcnliou of the sacred college is^umed to arrives after the inclosure, the cmiclav e 
ihe preservation of tranquillity in the is opened for his admission. In the .'>»•- 
citv and state, and to the necessary pro- 1 ginning cveyy cardinal signs a pnpei, 
p uMtions for the future election. 1'iie 1 containing an obligation, that, if he shall 
cardinal chamberlain has during the va-! be raised to the papal chair, lie will not 
r uiL\ of the holy see, great authority ; alienate any part of the pontifical d»>- 
he coins money with his own arms oi. it, J million; that lie will not lie prodigal to 
l<.d in the pope’s apartments, and is q his relations; and anv other mi ,li siipu- 
a '.tended by the body guards. He, and j, lations as may have been settled in for- 
tin* first cardinal bishop, the first cardi- ; ! mer times, or framed for that occasion, 
nal priest, and the first cardinal dca- We now come to the election itself ; 
co-i, hav e, durinv that time, the govern- ' md that this m.iy be cffectu.d, t wo- 
und almost nuivcly in their hands, thirds of the cardinals present must 
The body of tno deceased pope iscar-ji \(»te for the same person. As this i^ 
rh-d to St. Peter’s, where funeral scr- 1 1 oiten not easily obtained, they sonu- 
vice is performed for him with great :■ times remain whole months i:i the con- 
pom, p for nine days, and the cardinals j, 1 clave. They meet in the chapel twice 
attend them every ihorning. In the jcv »*v day for giving tlieir yites; and 
mean time, all necessary preparations j; the election may be effectuated by sen/ 
.fir the i lection are made; and the jj tinn, accession, or declamation. Scnitinv 
phxe where they assemble for that !■ is the ordinary mi thod, and consists in 
purpose, which is called the Conclave, this : every cardinal writes his own 
is fitted up in that part of the Vatican i' name on tlie inner part of a piece ot 
palace, wnirh is nearest to St. Peter’s' paper, and this is folded up and sealed , 
church, as this has long been thought j. on the second fold of tike same paper, a 
ihe most convenient situation. Here jj conclavist writes the name of the pcF- 
are tormed, by partitions of woi'd, a !; son for whom his master votes. 1 his, 
number of ceils, or chambers, equal to >■ according to agreements observed for 
the number of cardinals, with a small [j some centuries, must be one of the sa- 
dir-tance between Tv cry two, and a broad ij c.red college. On the outer side of the 
gallery before them. *A number is put ii paper is written a sentence at random. 
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whlrh the voter must well remember, i drr and dignity, but has also a power 
Kvcrv cardinal, on entering into the ; ! and jurisdiction over mil Christians, in 
chapel, goes to the altar, and puts his order to present unit) and purity of 
p. pci i:u’') a large chalice. j faith and moral doctrine, and to main- 

{ V!u n all are convened, two cardinals tain 01 der and regularity in all churcni 
r.uui'HT the \oL* ; and if there be more _ S“e Si'i»RhMAC.v. Soine Catholic d*- 
K , v u ^ i*i jlu the nunilxr of cardinals ;Mnes aie of opinion that the pope can- 
»,t, ihr x oting must be repeated. ^ not « rr when lie addresses himself to ah 
\\ ,, n this i, not the case, the cardinal ' the faithful on matters of doctrine. Thee 
i |. pointed tor the purpose, reads the | well know that, as a private doctor, he 
( «,Ur sentence, and tlie name of the 11 may fall into mistakes as well as anv 
i adinal under it; so that each voter, -I other man ; but they think th it, when 
In., innj; his own sentence, and thc^iaiftc !j he teaches the whole church, Proxi- 
jo'iu d with it, Jcnows that there is no ;> deuce must preserve him from error., 
mi'ilake. The names of all the card i- ij VVe # have, however, already examined 

o. ils that are voted for arc taken down this sentiment under the article Infal- 
in writing, wilh the number of votes for jj- i.ibility, to which the reader nun re- 

i a'di ; and x\ lien it appears that any one !| ier. 

ii is tv, e-thirds of the* number present in [i The see of Rome, according to Ro- 
iii-, U\our, the election is over; but | lfian Catholics, is the centre of catholic 
vhi n this does not happen, the voting j unity. All their bishops communicate 

p, pus arc all immediately burnt, with- . will! the pope, and by his means with 

out opening up the inniT part. When one another, and so form one body . 
‘vver.il tiials if coming to a conclusion , However distant their chmxhes may 
by this method of h scrutiny have been 1 be, they all meet at Rome cither ii. 
mule m vain, recourse is sometimes 1 person i r by their delegates, or at li asl 
lia.i to what is calkd accession. By it,. bjf their hitters. And, according to the 
w'kii a cardinal perceives that when discipline of the latter ages, though they 
<<o or xcry few xotes are wanting to are ] nx sen ted to the pope for their o£* 
,'iiv mu for whom he has not \otedat fice from their respective countries, \et 
that time, he must sax that he accedes from him they must rccei\e their bulls 
to the one who lias near the number of j of consecration before the) can take 
\ otrs requisite ; and if his one vote suf- j possession of their sees. See Run- kv. 
fir".', to make up the two-thirds, or if he I PORKRY comprehends the religious 
i-.-. followed by a sufficient number of | doctrine# and practices adopted and. 
actrth r.v, (-r new' voters, for the said i maintained by the church of Rome, 
cardinal. the election is accomplished: — j The following summary, extracted 
LiMlx, a pope is sometimes* elected by j chiefly from the decrees of the council 
arch wation; and that is, when a cardi- !i of Trent, continued under Raul ill. 
u.il being pretty sure that he will be ;j Julius ill. and Pius IV. from the year 
joined by a number sufficient, cries out ,| 1345 to 1563, by successive sessions, and 
.n the open chapel, that such a one I the creed of Pope Pins IV. subjoined 
shall hr pope. If he is properly sup- 1! it, and bearing date November 1 
ported, tin* election becomes unanimous; | may not be unacceptable to the remit r. 
those who would, perhaps, oppose it, | One of the fundamental teneis slrenn- 
iorrstring that their opposition would | ously maintained by poj)ish writers, is, 
be fruitless, and rather hurtful to them- j| the infallibility of the church of Rome: 
seh es. When a pope is chosen in any || though they are not agreed whether thin 
of the three a! )o\e- mentioned waj s. tlu* privilege lielongs to the pope or a go- 
election is immediately announced from ncral council, or to both united ; but 
ti’. 1 balcony in 1 lie front of St. Peter’s, they pretend th.it an infallible fixing 
homage isjiaid to the new pontilf, and! judge is absolutely necessary to deter- 
miners are sent off with the news to; mine controversies, and to secure pi.iee 
all parts of Christendom. The pope | in the Christian church. However, I ’ i » »- 
appoints a day for his coronation at St. 1 testants allege, that Lie claim of infaL- 
Peter’s, and for his taking possession of - Ability in any church is not justified In 
the patriarchal church o t St. John La- j the authority of Scripture, much less 
teran ; all which is performed with i does it pertain to the church of Rome ; 
great solemnity. He is addressed by, and that it is inconsistent w’th tlie no- 
the expression of holiness, and most ho- 1 tun* of religion, and the personal obli- 
ly father. ligations of its professors; and that it 

Thr Roman Catholics beheve that the j has proxed ineffectual to the end for 
bishop of Rome is, under Christ, su- j which it is supposed to be granted, since 
preme pastor of the whole church, and ': popes and councils have disagreed in 
as such is not only the first bishop in or- matters of importance, aud they h.ixc 
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been incapable, with the advantage of 
this pretended infallibility, of nuiiutain- 
ing union and peace. 

Another essential article of the popish 
creed is the supremacy of the pope, or 
his sovereign power over the unh trail 
church. Sec Suprkmacy. 

Farther ; the doctrine of the seven* 
sacraments is a. peculiar and distinguish- 
ing doctrine ot the church of Rome ; 
these are baptism, confirmation, the 
eucharist, penance, extreme unction, 
orders, and matrimony. 

The council of Trent (sess. 7. can. 1.) 
pronounces an anathema on those b who 
say that the sacraments arc more or 
fewer than seven, or that any one of the 
above number is not truly and properly 
a sacrament. And yet it docs not appear 
that they amounted to this number be- 
fore the twelfth century, when Hugo dc 
St. Yictore and PetAr Lombard, about 
the year 1141, taught that there were 
seven sacraments. The council of Flo- 
rence, held in 1438, was the first coun- 
cil that determined this number. These 
sacraments confer grace, according* to 
the decree of the council of Trent, 
(sess. 7. can. 8.) cjc ofiar o/ierato, by 
the mere administration of them : three 
of them, viz. baptism, confirmation, and 
order-*, arc said (c. 9.) to impress an in- 
delible character, so that they cannot be 
repeated without sacrilege; and the 
cfheacy of every sacrament depends on 
the intention of the priest by whom it is 
administered, (can. 11.) Pope Pius ex- 
pressh enjoins that all these sacraments 
should he administered according to the 
lcceived and approved rites of the 
Catholic church. With regard to the 
eucharist, in particular, we mav here 
observe, that the church of Rome holds 
the doctrine of transubstantiation ; the 
necessity of paying divine worship to 
Christ under the form of the consecrated 
bread or host; the propitiatory sacri- 
fice of the mass, according to their ideas 
ot wimli, Christ is truly and properly 
offered as a sacrifice as often as the 
priest says mass; it practises, likewise, 
solitary mass, in which the priest alone, 
who consecrates, commuii''*atcsf and al- 
lows communion only in one kind, viz. 
the bread of the laitv. Sess. 14. 

'Hie doctrine ot merits is another dis- 
tiiiguislvn' tenet of popery; with regard 
to which the council of Trent has ex- 
pressly decreed (sess. 6. can. 312.) that 
the good works of justified persons are 
truly meritorious; deserving not only 
an in* reuse of grace, but eternal life anil 
an increase of glory; and it has ana- 
thematized all who’ (Ujny this doctrine. 
Of the same kind is the doctrine of sa- 


tisfactions ; which supposes that peni- 
tents mav truly satisfy, dv the afflictions 
they endure under the dispensations ot 
Providence, or by voluntary penances 
to which they submit, for the temporal 
penalties of sin to which they are sub- 
ject, even after the remissjiai of their 
eternal punishment. Sess. 6. can. 30. 
and sess. 14. can. 3 and 9. In this con- 
nection we may^nention the popish dis- 
tinction of venial and mortal sins; tin; 
greatest evils arising from the former, 
at’e the temporary pains of purgatory; 
but no man, it is sait,\ can obtain the 
pardon of the latter, without confessing 
to a priost, and performing the penances 
which he imposes. 

TIki council of Trent (sess. 14. ran. 
1.) has expressly decreed, that every 
one is accursed who shall affirm that 
penance is not truly and properly a s;*- 
crament instituted by Christ m the uni- 
versal church, for reconciling those 
Christians to the Divine Majesty, who 
have fallen into sin after baptism ; and 
this sacrament, it is declared, consists of 
two parts, the matter and the form : the 
matter is the act of the penitent, in- 
cluding contrition, confession, and satis- 
faction ; the form of it is the act of al>- 
solulion on the part of the priest. Ac- 
cordingly it is enjoined, that it is the 
duty ot every man who hath fallen al- 
ter baptism, to confess his sins once a 
year, at least, to a priest; that this 
confession is to be secret; for public 
confession neither commanded nor 
expedient : and that it must be exact 
and particular, including even; kind and 
| act of sin, with all the circumstances at- 
tending it. "When the penitent has su 
done, the priest pronounces an absolu- 
tion, which is not conditional or dccl.irur 
tivo only, but absolute and judicial. This 
s'. r ret or auricular confession was first 
d(\ reed and established in the fourth 
council of Lateran, under Innocent III. 
in "215. (cap. 21.) And the decree of 
this council was afterwards confirmed 
and enlarged in the council of Florence 
and in that of Trent, which ordains, that 
conlY ssion was instituted by Christ ; that 
bv the law of (rod it is necessary to sal- 
vation, and that it lias always been prac- 
tised in the Christian church. As for 
the penances infposed on the penitent 
by way of satisfaction, tl cy have been 
commonly the repetition of certain forms 
of devotion, as paternosters, or ave 
marias, the payment of stipulated sums, 
pilgrimages, fasts, or various species of 
corporal discipline. But the most for- 
midable penance, in the estimation of 
many who have belonged to the Roman 
communion, has been the temporary 
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pains of purgatory. But under all the j And because he is sensible that these 
■penalties which are inflicted or threat- I holy pictures and images represent and 
ened in the Romish rluirch, it has pro- j bring to his mind such objects as in his 
\ ided relief by its indulgences, and by j heart he loves, 'Honours, and venerates) 
its prayers* or masses for the dead, per- j he cannot but upon that account love, 
formed professedly for relieving and i honour, and respect the images theni- 
Tvscuing thd >ouls that are detained in sehVs. 

purgatory. 'H'he council of Trent likewise dc- 

Another article that has been long creed, that all bishops and pastors who 
authoritatively enjoined aqd observed in have the care of souls, do diligently in- 
the church of Rome, is the celibacy of struct their flocks that it is good’ and 
her clergy. This was first enjoined at profitable to desire the intercession of 
Rome by Gregory VII. about the ydk r saints reigning with Christ in heaven. 
107*1, and established in England by And this 'decree the Papists endeavour 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, to defend by the following observations: 
about the year 1175 ; though his ]**ede- They confess that we have but one me 

< essor Lanfranc had imposed it upon diator of redemption : but affirm that it 
the prebendaries and clergy that lined is acceptable to God that we should 
; M towns. And though the council of have # many mediators of intercession. 
’Trent was repeatedly petitioned by se- Moses (say they) was such a mediator 
vcral princes and states to abolish this for the Israelites; Jpb for his three 
restraint, the obligation of celibacy was ! friends ; Stephen for his persecutors, 
rather established than relaxed by this | The Romans were thus desired by St. 
council ; for they decreed, that mar- Paul to be his mediators; so were the 
viage contracted after a vow of conti- Corinthians; so the Ephesians ( Efi . 
nence, is neither lawful nor valid; and ad. Rtyn. C6r. Eph.) so almost ever* 
thus deprived the church of the possi- j sick man desires the congregation to be 
lulity of ever restoring marriage to the his mediators, by remembering him in 

< lei-gv. For if marriage, after a vow, | their prayers. And so the Papist-dc- 

l>e in itself unlawful, the greatest an- j sires the blessed in heaven to be nis mc- 
thority upon earth cannot dispense with ' diators: that is, that they would pray 
it, nor permit marriage to the clergy to God tor him. But between these 
who have already vowed .continence, living anti dead mediators there is no 
See Ckuijacy. similarity: the living mediator is pro- 

To the doctrines and practices above sent, and certainly hears the request of 
recited, inav be farther added, the wor- those who desire him to intercede for 
ship of images, of which Protestants ac- them ; the dead mediator is as certainly 
ruse the Papists. But to this accusation absent, and cannot possibly hear the re- 
• ht- Papist rgilics, that lie keeps images quests of all those who at the same in- 
hy hun to preserve in his mind the me- ! stunt may be begging him to intercede 
uiory of tiic persons represented by I for them, unless he be possessed of the 
them ; as people are wont to preserve j divine attribute oi omnipresence; and 
the memory -f their deceased friends he who gives that attribute to any crca- 
bv kt cping their pictures. He is taught ture, is unquestionably guilty of idolatry, 
(he savs) to use them so as to cast his eyes And as this decree is contrary to one of 
upon the pictures or images, and thence the first principles of natural religion, 
ro raise his heart to the things repre- so does it receive no countenance from 
^■■iiti'd; and there to employ ii in modi- Scripture, or any Christian writer of 
tation, love, and thanksgiving, desire of the three first centuries. Other prac- 
umi.it ion, &c. as the object requires. * tices peculiar to the Papists are, the re- 
Tliese pictures or images nave this ligious honour and respect that they 
advantage, that they inform the mind pay to sacred relics : by which they lin- 
in' one glance of what in reading might derstand nor only the bodies and parts 
require a whole chapter: there being no of the bodies of the saints, but any of 
other difference between them than that those things that appertained to them, 
reading represents leisurely, and by de- and which they touched ; and the ce- 
grees, and a picture all at once. Hence lebration of divine service in an un- 
ite finds a convenience in saying his known tongue : to which purpose the 
prayers with some devout pictures be- I council of Trent hath denounced an 
fore him, he being no sooner distracted, anathema on any one who shall say that 
but the sight of these recalls his wan- mass ought to be celebrated only in the 
dcring thoughts to the right object ; and | vulgar tonijuc. (Sess. 25, and srss. 22, 
as rrrtainlv brings something good into can. 9.) Though the council of Latc- 
his mind, iis an immodest pvmre dis- ran, under Innocent III. in 1215 (can. 
turb* his heart with filthy thoughts. 9 ) had expressly decreed, that, be-' 
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cause, in many parts within the same I 
city and diocese, there are many peo- ] 
pic of different manners and rites mix- 
ed together, but of one faith, the bishops 
of such cities or dioceses should provide 
tit men for celebrating divine offices, 
according to the diversity of tongues 
and rites) and for administering the sa- 
craments. 

Wc shall only add, that the church of 
Rome maintains, that unwritten tradi- 
tions ought to ho added to the Holy 
Scriptures, in order to supply their de- 
fect, and to be regarded as ot equal au- 
thority ; that the books of the Apocry- 
pha arc canonical Scripture ; that the 
Vulgate edition of the Bible is to be 
deemed authentic ; and that the Scrip- 
tures arc to be received and interpreted 
according to that sense which the holy 
mother church, tp whom it belongs to 
judge of the tnic sense, hath held, ancl 
doth hold, and according to the unani- 
mous consent of the fathers. 

Such arc the principal and distin- 
guishing doctrines of popcly, most of 
which have received the sanction of the 
council of Trent, and that of the creed 
of pope Pius IV. which is received, pro- 
fessed, and sworn to, by every one who 
(inters into holy orders in the church of 
Home ; and at the close of this creed, 
wc are told, that the faith contained in 
it is so absolutely and indispensably ne- 
cessary, that no man can be sa\ed with- 
out it. See Antichrist; Bowers's 
History of the Popes ; Smith's Errors 
of the Ch urch of Borne detected ; Ben- 
net's Confutation of Poperu ; Sermons 
at Salter's Hall against Popery ; Bi- 
shop Burnet's Travels, CSV.; Moore's 
View of Society and J farmers in Italy ; 
Dr. Middleton's Letters from Rome } 
Stevenson's Historical and Critical 
View of some of the Doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. 

POSITIVE INSTITUTES. Sci 
Institutions. 

POSSESSION OF THE DEVIL. 
See Demoniacs. 

POVERTY is that state or situation, 
opposed to riches, in which we are de- 
prived of the conveniences l of life. In- 
digence is a degree lower, where we 
want the necessaries, and is opposed to 
superfluity. Want seems ratner to ar- 
rive oy accident , implies a scarcity of 
provision rather than a lack of money, 
and is opposed to abundance . Need 
and necessity relate less to the situation 
of life than the other three words, but 
more to the relief we expect, or the re- 
medy we seek j^with this difference be- 
tween the two, that need seems less 
pressing than necessity. — 2. Poverty of 


mind is a state of ignorance, or a mind 
void of religious principle. Rev. iii. 17. 
— 3. Poverty of spirit, consists in an in- 
ward sense and feeling of our wants and 
defects; a conviction of our wretched 
and forlorn coiulitiomby nature ; with a 
dependence on divine gra$c and merev 
for pardon and acceptance, Mat. v. 3. It 
must be distinguished from a poor spi- 
ritedness, a snpaking tearfulness, which 
bringeth a snare. It is the effect of the 
operation of the Divine Spirit on the 
heart, John xvi. 8. ; is attended with 
submission to the dinne will ; content- 
ment in our situation ; mccknes.. and 
forbearance as to others, and genuine 
humility as to ourselves. It is a spirit 
approved of by God, Isa. lxvi. 2. evi- 
dential of true religion, Luke, xviii. 13. 
and terminates in endless felicity, Matt, 
v. 3. Isa. lvii. 15. Ps. xxxiv. 18. Dun- 
lop's Ser. lec. 1, vol. ii. ; Barclay's Diet.; 
South's Ser. vol. x. ser. 1 ; JVo. 461. 
Spec. vol. vi. ; Robert Harris's Sermons , 
ser. 3. part 3. 

POWER, ability, force, strength. 
Power includes a particular relation to 
the subordinate execution of superior 
orders. In the word authority we find 
a sufficient energy to make us perceive 
a right. Dp minion carries with it an 
idea of empire. 

POWER OF GOD. See Omxifo- 

TKKCK. 

POWERS OF THE MIND are 
those faculties by which wc think, rea- 
son, judge, &c. “ They are so various/' 
says Dr. Reid, “ so many, so connected, 
and complicated in most qf their ope- 
rations, that there never lias been any 
division of them proposed which is not 
liable to considerable objections. Tlu* 
most common division v iiat of under- 
standing and will. Under the will wc 
comprehend our active powers , and all 
that lead to action, or influence the 
mind to act ; such as appetites, pas- 
sions, affections. The understanding 
comprehends our contemplative powers , 
by which wc perceive objects; by which 
wc conceive or remember them ; bv 
which we analyze or compound them ; 
and by whirli we judge and reason 
concerning them. Or the intellectual 
powers are commonly divided into sim- 
ple apprehension, judgment, and rea- 
soning. * See Reid on the Active Pow- 
ers, also on the Human Mind , and the 
Intellectual Powers ; Locke on the 
Undent and in g. For the influence 
Christ : anity has had on the moral and 
intellectual powers, see While's admi- 
rable Sermons, ser. 9. 

PRAISE, an acknowledgment made 
of the excellency or perfection of any 
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person or Action, with a commendation 
of the same. “The desire of praise,” 
says an elegant writer, “ is generally 
connected with all the finer sensibilities 
of human natuve. It affords a ground 
on which 4 ‘xhortMion, counsel, and re- 
proof, can Work a proper effect. To 
be entirely destitute of this passion be- 
tokens ail ignoble mind, on which no 
moral impression is eAsi!/ made ; for 
where there is no desire of praise, there 
will also be no sense of reproach + but 
while it is admitted to be a natural and 
in many icspects*an useful principle of ! 
action, we are to observe that jt is en- 
titled to no more than our secondary 
regard. It has its boundary sej, by 
transgressing which, it is at once trans- 
formed from an innocent into a most 
dangerous passion. When passing its 
natural line, it becomes the ruling spring 
of conduct; when the regard which 
we pay to the opinions of men encroaches 
on that reverence which we owe to the 
\ nice of conscience and the sense of du- 
t\ ; the love of praise, having then gone 
out of its proper place, instead of im- 
proving, corrupts; and instead of de- 
biting, defuses our nature.” Young's 
Love of Fume; Blair's Sermons, ser. 6. 
\ol. ii. ; Jorliu's Dis.d is. 4. passim ; IVil- 
hrrf one's Bract. View, ch. iv. sec. 3 ; 
Smith's Theory of Mor. Smt. vol. l,p. 
..\V> ; Fdzosborne's Letters , let. 18. 

PRAISE OF GOl), the acknow- 
ledging his perfections, works, and bc- 
im fits. Praise and thanksgiving are 
generally considered as synonymous, 

\ ot somc^listinguish them tims. Praise 
]»roj)erly terminates in God, on account 
of his natural excellencies and pcrfec- 
I’ons, and is that act of dfcvotion by 
which we confess and admire his sc- 
Aeral attributes: but thanksgiving is a 
more contracted duty, and imports only 
a grateful sense and acknowledgment 
«»f past mercies. We praise God tor all 
Ins glorious acts of every kind, that re- 
gard either us or other men ; for his 
wry vengeance , and those judgments 
which he sometimes sends abroad in 
the earth ; but we thank him, properly 
speaking, for the instances of his good- 
ness alone, and for such only of these 
as \vc ourschcs are some way concern- 
ed in. See Thanksgiving; Bishop 
slttcrburifs Sermon on Psalm 1. 14; 
Saurin's Sermons , vol. i. ser 14; 7 'illat- 
ion's Sermons, ser. 146. concl. 

PRAYER, a request or petition for 
mercies; or it is “an offering up our 
desires to God, for things agreeable to 
his will, in the name of Christ, by the 
help of his Spirit, with confession cif our 
sins, and thankful acknowledgment of 


his mercies.” Nothing can be more 
rational or consistent than the exercise 
of this duty. It is a divine injunction 
that men should always pray, and not 
faint, Luke, xviii. 1. It is highly proper 
we should acknowledge the obligations 
# we are under to the Divine lleing, and 
supplicate his throne for the blessings 
we stand in need of. It is essential to 
our peace and felicity, and is the happy 
mean of our carrying cm and enjoying 
fellowship with God. It has an influ- 
ence on our tempers and conduct, and 
| evidences our subjection and obedience 
to (Sod. We shall here consider the 
object, nature, kinds, matter, manner, 
and forms of prayer, together with its 
efficacy, and the objections made 
against it. 

I. The object of prayer is God alone, 
through Jesus Clirfct, as the Mediator. 
All supplications, therefore, to saints or 
angels, are not only u,elrss but blas- 
phemous. All worship of the creature, 
however* exalted that creature is, is 

I idolatry, and strictly prohibited in the 
sacred law of God. Nor are we to 
'pray to the Trinity, as threedislinct 
I Gods ; for though the Father, Son, and 
] Holy Ghost be addressed in various 
parts of the Scripture, 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 
2 Thess. ii. 36, 37, ^et never as three* 
Gods, for that would lead us directly 
to the doctrine of polytheism : the more 
ordinary mode \he Scripture points out, 
is, to address the Father through the 
Son, depending on the Spirit to help our 
infirmities, Epn. ii. 18. Rom. viii. 26. 

II. sis to the nature of this duty: it 
must be observed, that it docs not con- 

jsist in the elevation of the wic* 1 , the 
posture of the body, the use of a form, 
or the mere extemporary use of words, 
nor, properly speaking, in any thing of 
an exterior nature ; but simply the of- 
fering up of our desires to God, Matt, 
xv. 8. (See the definition above.) It 
has been generally di\ ided into adora- 
tion, by which we express our sense of 
the goodness and greatness of God, 
Dan. iv. 34, 33 ; confession , by which 
we acknowledge our unworthiness, 1 
John, i. 9; supplication , by which we 
pray for pardon, grace, or any blessing 
we want, Matt. viL 7 ; intercession, In 
which we pray for others, James, v. 16 ; 
and thanksgiving, by which we express 
our gratitude to God, Phil. iv. 6. To 
which some add invocation , a making 
mention of one or more of the names of 
God; pleading, arguing our case with 
God in an humble and fervent manner ; 
dedication , or surrendering ourschcs to 
God ; deprecation , by which we desire 
that evils may be averted ; blessing, in 
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which we express our joy in God, and || from the constant exercise of this nc- 
gratitudc for his mercies : but, as all cessary and important duty. — 3. Family 
these appear to me to be included in II firayer is also another part not to bo 
the first five parts of prayer, 1 think neglected. It is true there is no ahso- 
thev need not be insisted on. lute command for this In God’s word ; 

III. The different kinds of prayer, | yet from hints, allusions, and examples 
are, 1. Ejaculaton , by which the mind | we may learn that it was the 'practice of 
is directed to God on any emergency, j our forefathers: Abraham, Gen. xviii. 
It is derived from the word ejacnlor, to j 19- David, 2 Sam. vi. 20. Solomon* 
dart or shootout suddenly, and is there- j Prov. xxii. 6. Jo6, i. 4, 5. Joshua, xxiv. 
fore appropriate to describe this kind of j 15. See also Eph. vi. 4. Prov. vi. 20. 
prayer, which is made up of short sen- j Jo\-. ys, 25. Acts, x. 2, 30. Acts, x\i. 15. 
tences spontaneously springing from Family prayer, indeed, may not be es- 
the mind. The Scriptures anon} us j sentiai to the character* of a true Chris- 
many instances of ejaculatory prayer, tian, but, it is surely no honour to heads 
Kxotl. xiv. 15. 1 Sam. i. 13. Kom.*\ii. of families to have it said that they ha\ e 
24, 25. Gen. xliiiv 29. Judges, xvi. 28. no religion in their houses. If we con- 
Luke, xxiii. 42, 43. It is one of the | skier what a blessing it is likely to prove 
principal excellencies of this kind cfj to our children and our domestics; what 
prayer, that it can be practised at all i comfort it must afford to ourselves; 
times, and in all plates; in the public j what utility it may prove to the coin- 
ordinances of religion ; in all our ordi- I munity at large ; how it sanctifies do- 
nary and extraordinary undertakings; mestic comforts and crosses; and what 
in times of affliction, temptation, and a tendency it has to promote order, de- 
danger ; in seasons of social intercourse, cency, sobriety, and religion in general, 
m worldly business, in travelling, r in j wc must at once see the propriety of at- 
sickncss, and pain. In fact, every tiling! tending to it. The objection often made 
around ^s, and every event that trails- to family prayer is, want of time; but 
pircs, may afford us matter for ejacula- ! this is a very frivolous excuse, since the 
tion. It is worthy, therefore, of oun time allotted for this purpose need be 
practice, especially when wc consider j but short, and may easily be redeemed- 
that it is a species of devotion that can : from sleep or business. Others sav, 
receive no impediment from any exter- : they have no gifts: where this is the 
mil circumstances; that it hf.s a ten-! case, a form may soon be procured and 
denev to support the mind, and keep it | used, but it should be remembered that 
in a happy frame ; fortifies us against gifts increase by exercise, and no man 
the temptations of the world ; elevates ! can property decide, unless he make 
our affections to God ; directs the mind 'j repeated trials. Others are deterred 
into a spiritual channel ; and has a ten- j through shame, or the fear of 'man ; in 
denev to excite trust and dependence i answer to such we shall refer them to 
on Divine Providence. — 2. Secret orj the declarations of our Lord, Matt. x. 
closet prayer is another kind of prayer | 37, 38. Mark, viii. 38. As to the season 
to which wc should attend. Tt has its I for family prayer, every family must 
name from the manner in which Christ determine for itself; but before break- 
recommended rL Matt. vi. 6. He him- j fast every morning, and before suppei 
self set us an example of it, Luk'*, vi. j « night, seems most proper: perhaps 
12; and it has been the practice of the j a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
saints in every age, Gen. xxviii. xxxii. i may be sufficient as to the time. — 1. *S’o- 
l)an. vi. 10. Acts, x. 9. '(There are] ciai firayer is another kind Christians 
some particular occasions when this j are called upon to attend to. It is de- 
duty may be practised to advantage, as| nominated social, because it is offered 
when we are entering into any impor- | by a society of Christians iff their cnl- 
tant situation ; undertaking any tiling of lective capacity, convened for that par- 
consequence ; before we go into the ticular purpose, either on some peculiar 
world; when calamities surround us, and extraordinary occasions, or at stated 
Isa. x xvi. 20, or when case and pros- Hand regular seasons. Sfienal p raver- 
peri ty attend us. As closet prayer is meetings are such as are held at the 
calculated to inspire us with peace, de- i meeting and parting of intimate friends, 
fend us from our spiritual enemies, ex-! especially churches and ministers; 
cite us to obedience, and promote ourjj when the church is in a state of unusual 
real happiness, wc should be watchful |i deadness and barrenness; when mi- 
lest the stupidity of^our frame, the in- i Misters are sick, or taken away by 
tension of company, the cares of the ;j death; in times of public calamity and 
world, the insinuations of Satan, or the | distress, &c. Staten meetings for social 
indulgence of sensual objects, prevent us j prayer are such as are held week!) in 
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some* ])laces which have a special re- If sonic pail ot the mattered our prayer. 
Karel to the state of the nation and A great acquaintance yitli God in his 
churches: missionary prayer-meetings nature, pcricctions, works and word; 
for the spread of the Gospel: weekly an intimate acquaintance with ourselves, 
meetings held in most ot the congrega- ami a lively sense ot our own trances, 
lions which have a more particular re- j wants, sorrows, and jo>s, will supply us 

• ferenceto iheirovtn chinches, ministers, i| with ahundant furniture. We should also 
the sick, fetldc, and weak, of the flock, j| be watchful observers of the dealings of 
Christians. are greatly encouraged to J God with us in everv ordinance, and in 
this kind of prayer from the considera- j every providence. We should observe 
tion of the promise, Matt, xviii. 20; the |! the working of our heart towards God, 
benefit of mutual supplications ; from |[ or towards the creature, and often ex- 
ilic example of the most emincnt*prir I amine our temper and our life, both in 
mitive saints, Mai. iii. 16. Acts, xii. 12 ; I our natural, our civil, and religious ac- 
Uic answers givefi to prayer, Acts, xii. j tions. For this purpose, as well as 
1 — 12. Josh. x. Isaiah, xxxvii. 8tc. and j upon* many other accounts, it will be 
the signal blessing they are* to the lot great advantage to keep by us in 
churches, Phil. i. 19. 2 Cor. i. 11. These ! writing some of the most remarkable 
meetings should be attended with regu- ! providences of God, and instances of 
luritv ; those who engage should study inis mercy or. anger towards us, and 
simplicity, brevity, Scripture language, j some of our most remarkable carriages 
seriousness of spirit, and every thing j towards him, whether sins, or duties^ or 
that has a tendency to edification. We the exercises of grace. — 2. We should 
now* come, lastly,* to take notice of not content ourselves merely with ge- 
/.» uhhc firayer , or that in which the nerals; but if we wish to be furnished 
\\ hole congregation is engaged, cither in with larger supplies of matter, we must 

1 1 pealing a set form, or acquiescing descend to particulars in our confessions, 
with the p raver of the minister who |! petitions, and thanksgivings. We should 
lend* their demotions. This is both an ]| enter into a particular consideration of 
nr.cicnt and important part of religious | the attributes, the glories, the graces, 
cxereiw ; it was a part of the patri- | and the relations of God. We should 
; whim worship, Gen. iv. 56 ; it was jl express our sins, our wants, and our 
also carried on !>y the Jews, Exod. xxix. I sorrows, with a particular sense of the 
4.1. Luke, i. 10." It was a part of the mournful circumstances that attend 
temple service, Is. hi. 7. 1 Kings, viii. them: it yill enlarge our hearts with 
59. Jesus Christ recommended it both prayer and humiliation if we confess the 
U his example and instruction. Matt, j aggravations that increase the guilt of 
xviii. 20. Luke, iv. 16. Tilt disciples j our sins, viz. whether they have been 
a ho attended to it, Acts, ii. 41, 42 ; and ! committed against knowledge, against 

* lie Scripfurcs in many places countc- the warnings of conscience, £kc. it will 
nance it, Exod. xx. 24. Psal. lxiii. 1, 2. furnish us with large matter, if we run 
lhal. Ixxxiv. 11. Psal. xxvii. 4. For the Hover the exalting and heightening cir- 


n.iture, necessity, place, time, and at- 
tendance on public worship, see Wok- 


cu instances of our mercies and com- 
forts, viz. that they arc great, and spi- 


j ritual, and eternal, as well as temporal. 

1\ . Of the matter of firayer. "It is Our petitions and thanksgivings, in a 
necessary,” says Dr. Watts, "to fur- j special manner, should be suited to the 
msh ourselves with proper matter, that place and circumstances of ourselves, 
we may be able to hold much converse and those that we prav with, and those 
with God; to entertain ourselves and j that we pray for. — 3. It is very proper, 
others agreeably and devoutly in wor- at solemn seasons of worship, to read 
ship ; to assist the exercise of our own some part of the word of God, or some 
grace and others, by a rich supply of di- spiritual ^'eatise written by holy men ; 
\ ine thought and desires in prayer, that I, or to converse with fellow Christians 
we may not he forced to make’ too long about divine things, or to spend some 
and indecent pauses whilst we arc per- time in recollection or meditation of 
running that duty; nor break off abrupt- j] things that belong to religion : this will 
Iv as soon as we have begun for want of || not only supply us with divine matter, 
matter; nor pour out abundance of words j but will compose our thoughts to a so- 
lo dress up narrow and scanty sense j| lemnity. Just before we engage in that 
for want of variety of devout thoughts, work, we should be absent a little from 
1. We should labour alter a large ac- the world, that our spirits may be freer 
quaintance with all things that belong for converse with God. — -1. If we find 
to religion; for there is nothing that re- our hearts, after all very barren, and 
fcHos to religion but may properly make |j hardly know how to frame a prayer be- 
40 
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Tore God of ourselves, it has been of- I the general and the particular heads m 
tentinics useful to take a book in our j prayer be well distinguished, and usually 
hand, wherein Arc contained some spi- ' let generals be mentioned first, and par- 
ritual meditations in a petitionary form, ticnlars follow. — 2. Let thinp of the 
some devout reflections, or excellent same kind, ior the most part, he put to- 
patterns of prayer ; and, above all, the gctlier in prayer. We should not run 
Psalms of David, some of the prophe- irom one part to another by starts, ami 
cies of Isaiah, some chapters in the | sudden wild thoughts, and alien return 
Gospels, or any of the Kpistles. Thus, j often to the same part again, going 
we may lift up our hearts to God in se- backward and forward in confusion : 
crct, according as the verses or para- this bewilders the mind of him that 
graphs we read are suited to the case of | prays, disgusts our fellow-worshippers, 
our own souls. This many Christians \ and injures their devotion. — 3. Let 
have experienced as a very agreeable j those things, in every part of prayer, 
help, and of great advantage in their j which are the proper objects of 
secret retirement. — 5. We mus* not judgment, be first mentioned, and then 
think it absolutely necessary to insist \ those that influence and move our af- 
upon all the parts of -prayer in every j lections ; not that we should follow 
address to God; though in our staled suchfti manner of prayer as is more like 
and solemn prayers there arc but few preaching, as some imprudently ha\ e 
of them that caii be well left out. What j done, speaking many divine truths with- 
wc omit at one time we may, perhaps, j out the form or air of prayer. Vet it 

f mrsue at another with more lively af- | must be granted that there is no ne- 
uction. Hut let us lie sure to insist cessity of always confining ourselves to 
most upon those things which are this, or to any other set method, no more 
warmest in our hearts, especially in than there is of confining ourselves to a 
secret. We should let thosft pat%s of form in prayer. Sometimes the mind 
praver have the largest share in the is so divinely full of one particular part 
performance for which our spirits is of prayer, that high expressions of 
best pmpared, whether it be adoration, gratitude, and of devoting ourselves to 
petition, confession, or thanksgiving. — God, break out first. 1 am persuaded, 
6. We should suit the matter of our however, that if young Christians did 
prayers to the special occasion of each not give themselves up to a loose and 
particular duty, to die circumstances of negligent habit of speaking every thing 
the time, place, and person^ with and that comes uppermost, but attempted to 
for whom we pray. This will direct us learn this holy skill by a recollection ol' 
to the choice of "proper thoughts and the several parts of pra\er, and pro-' 
language for every part of prayer. — 7 . perlv disposing their thoughts, there 
We should not affect to pray long for would be great numbers in our cliuiv lies 
the sake of length, or to stretch out our that would arrive at a good .degree of 
mattei by labour and toil of thought, be- the gift of prayer, and that to the great 
\oiul the furniture of our own spirit, edification of our churches, as well as of 
Sometimes a person is betrayed by an their own families.” 
affectation of long prayers into crude, As to expression in prayer , it may be 
rash, and unseemly expressions; we are observed, that though prayer be the 
tempted hereby to tautologies, to say | proper work of the heart,’ \et in this 
the same thing over .and over again. |< present state, in secret as well as in 
VV e are in danger of tiring those that j social praver, the language of the lips is 
join with us. We exceed the season j m excellent aid in tins part of worship, 
that is allotted for us in prayer, espe- i Expressions arc useful not only to dress 
rial lv when others are to succeed in the lour thoughts, but sometimes to form, 
same work.” and shape, and perfect the ideas and af- 

V. Of the method of prayer. “Me- fictions of our minds. They serve to 
thod,” "ontinues Dr. Watts^ “ is ne- | awaken the holy passions of the soul as 
cessary to guide our thoughts, to regu- well as to express them. They fix 
late our expressions, and dispose of the and engage all r our powers in religion 
several parts of prayer in such an or- and worship; and they serve to regulate 
der, as is most easy to he understood by as well as to increase our devotion, 
those that join with us, and most proper The directions to attain a treasure of 
to excite and maintain our own devo- expressions are these : J. We should la- 
tion and theirs. This will he of use to hour after a fresh, particular, and livelv 
soc me us from confusion, prevent repe- sense of the greatness and grace of 
titions, and guard us against roving di- God, and of our own wants, and sins, 
gressions. The general rules of me- and mercies. The passions of the mind, 
thod in prayer are these three : 1. Let when they are moved, do mightily help 
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the tongue; they give a natural elo- 
quence to those who know not any rules 
of art, anti they almost constrain the 
dumb to speak. There is a remarkable 
instance of this in ancient history. 
When Atys the son of Crcrsus the 
king, whg> was Mu mb from his child- 
hood, saw *his father ready to be slain, 
the violence of his passion broke the 
bonds wherewith his tongue was tied, 
and lie cried out to saw him. Let our 
spiritual senses be always awake and 
lively, then words will follow in a great- 
er or less degree. — 2. Wc should trea- 
sure up such expressions, especially, as 
we read in Scripture, and such as wc 
have found in other books of •devotion, 
or such as we have heard fellow Chris- 
tians make use of, whereby ortr own 
hearts have been sensibly moved and 
warmed. — 3. We should be always rea- 
dy to engage iu holy conference, and 
di\ ine discourse. This will teach us to 
speak of the things of God. It should 
be our practice to recollect and talk 
over w itli one another the sermons we 
have heard, the books of divinity we 
have been conversant with, those parts 
of the word of God we have lately 
read, and especially our own expe- 
riences of divine things. Hereby we 
shall gain a large treasure of language 
to clothe our thoughts and affections. — 
4. We should pray for the gift of utter- 
ance, and seek the blessing of the Spirit 
of God upon the use of proper means 
to obtain a treasure of expressions for 
prayer; for the wise mai* tells us, that 
u the preparation of the heart in man, 
and th« answer of the tongue, is from 
the Lord/* Prov. xvi. 1. The rules 
about the choice and use of firofier ex- 
fircxxion* arc these : 1. We should 
cl loose t.iosc expressions that best suit 
our meaning, that most exactly answer 
the ideas of our mind, and that arc fitted 
to our sense and apprehension of things. 
-—2. Wo should use such a way of speak- 
ing as may he most natural and easy to 
be understood, and most agreeable to 
those that join with us. We should 
avoid all foreign and uncommon words; 
all those expressions which are too phi- 
losophical, and those which savour too 
much of mystical divinity ; all dark me- 
taphors, of expressions that are used 
only by some particular violent partv- 
mc’n. We should likewise avoid length 
and obscurity in our sentences, and in 
the placing of our words; and not in- j 
tcrline our expressions with too manv 
parentheses, which cloud and entangle 
the sense. — 3. Our language should be 
grave and decent, which is a medium 
between magnificence and meanness; 


we should avoid all glittering language 
and affected style. An excessive fond- 
ness of elegance and *mery of style in 
praver discovers the same pride and 
vanity of mind, as an affection to n^any 
jewels and fine apparel in the house of 
God : it betrays us into a neglect of our 
hearts, and of experimental religion, by 
1 an affectation to make the nicest speech, 
and say the finest things we can, in- 
stead of sincere devotion, and praying 
in the spirit. On the other hand, we 
should avoid mean and coarse, and too 
familiar expressions ; such as excite 
any contemptible or ridiculous ideas; 
such as raise any improper or irreverent 
thoughts in the mind, or base and im- 
pure images, for these much injure the 
devotion of our fellow- worshippers. — 4. 
JYe should seek after those ways of ex- 

S ression that arc pathctical ; such as 
cnotc the fervency of affection, and 
cany life and spirit with them; such as 
may awaken and exercise our love, our 
hope, our hclv joy, our sorrow, our 
fear, and our faith, as well as express 
tfcc activity of those graces. This is the 
way to raise, assist, aud maintain devo- 
tion. Wc should, therefore, a\ oid such 
a sort of style as looks move libs preach 
ing, which some persons that allcct long 
prayers have been guilty of to a great 
degree : they have been speaking to 
the people rather than speaking to God ; 
they h:ye wandered away from God to 
speak to men; but this is quite contrary 
to the nature of prayer, lor praver is 
our own address to God, and pouring 
out our hearts before him with warm 
and proper affections. — 5. We should 
not always confine ourselves to one set 
form of words to express any particular 
request; nor take too much pains to 
avoid an expression merely because wc 
used it in prayer heretofore. We need 
not be over fond of a nice uniformity of 
words, nor of perpetual diversity of ex- 
pression in every prayer: it is best to 
keep the middle between these two ex- 
tremes. The imitation of those Chris- 
tians and ministers that have the best 
gifts, will be an excellent direction in 
this as well as in the former cases. 

As to the voice in prayer: in the first 
place, our words suoiild be all pro- 
nounced distinct, and ought not to be 
made shorter by cutting off the last syl- 
lable, nor longer bv rhe addition of hems 
and o’s, of long breaths, affected groan- 
ings, ancl useless sounds, ike — 2. Every 
sentence should be spoken loud enough 
to be heard, yet none so loud as to af- 
fright or offend the car. Some persons 
have got a habit of beginning their 
prayers, and even upon the most coin- 
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moil family occasions, so loud as to 
startle the company ; others begfti so 
low in a large assembly, that it looks 
like secret worship, and' as though they 
forbid those that are present to join 
with them. Both these extremes are to 
be avoided by prudence and moderation. 
— Wc should observe a due medium 
between excessive swiftness and slow- 
ness of speech, for both are faulty in 
their kind. If we are too swift, our 
words will be hurried on, and be min- 
gled in confusion ; if we are too slow, 
this will be tiresome to the hearers, and 
will make the worship appear heavy 
and dull. 

As to gesture in prayer: all inde- 
cencies should be avoided. Profit rat ion 
may be sometimes used in secret prayer, 
under a deep and uncommon sense of 
sin ; but hireling is the most frequent 
posture ; and nature, seems to dictate 
and lead us to it as an expression of hu- 
mility, of a sense of our wants, a sup- 
plication for mercy, and adoration of 
and dependence on him before whom 
we kneel. 

“ Standing is a posture not unfit for 
this worship, especially in places where 
we have -not cnnvcnicncy for the hum- 
bler gestures: but sitting, or other pos- 
tures of rest and laziness, ought not to be 
indulged, unless persons are aged or in- 
firm, or the work of prayer be drawn 
out so long as to make it troublesome to 
human nature to maintain itself always 
in one posture The head should be 
kept for the most part without motion ; 
the whole visage snould be composed to 
gravity and solemnity. The eye should 
be kept from roving, and some think it 
best to keep the eyes closed. The lift- 
ing up of the hands is a very natural 
expression of our seeking help from 
God. As to other parts of the body 
there is little need of direction. In se- 
ciet devotion, sighs and groans, may be 
allowed ; but in public these things 
should be less indulged. If we use our- 
selves to various motions, or noise made 
by the hands or wet, or any other 
parts, it will tempt ddicrs to think that 
our minds are not very intensely en- 
gaged; or, at least, it will appear so fa- 
miliar and irreverent, as we would not 
willingly be guilty of in the presence of 
our superiors here on earth.” 

VI. As to forms of prayer. Wc find 
this has been a matter oY controversy 
among divines and Christians, whether 
such ought to be used, or whether ex- 
tempore prayers are not to be prefer- 
red. Wc. shall staje the arguments on 
both sides. Those who are advocates 
for forms, observe, that it prevents ab- 


surd, extravagant, or impious addresses 
to God, as well as the confusion of ex- 
temporary prayer; f hat forms were 
used under the Old Testament .dispen- 
sation; and, in proof thereof cite Numb, 
vi. 24; 26. Numb. x. 35, 36. On the 
other side it is answered, thr.t it is nei- 
ther reasonable nor Scriptural to look 
for the pattern of Christian worship in 
the Mosaic dispensation, which, with all 
its rites and ceremonies, is abrogated 
and done away; that, though forms 
ix ay the of use to children, and such as 
are very ignorant, y^t restriction to 
forms, cither in public* or private, does 
not seeip Scriptural or lawful. If we 
look to the authority and example of 
ChrisJ and his apostles, every thing is 
in favour of extempore prayer. The 
Lord’s prayer, it is observed, was not 
given to be a set form, exclusive of ex- 
temporary prayer. See Lord’s Pray- 
er.* It is farther argued, that a form 
cramps the desires; inverts the true 
order of prayer, making our words to 
regulate our desires, instead of our de- 
sires regulating our words ; has a ten- 
dency to make us formal ; cannot be 
suited to every one’s case ; that it looks 
as if, we were not in reality convinced 
of our wants, when we want a form to 
express them ; and, finally, in answer 
to the two first arguments, that it is 
seldom the case that those who are 
truly sensible of their condition, and 
pray extempore, do it in an impious and 
extravagant manner ; and if any who 
have the gif: of prayer really do so, and 
run into the extreme of enthusiasm, yet 
this is not the case with the generality, 
since an unprejudiced attention to those 
who pray extempore must com ince us, 
that, if their prayers be not so elegantly 
composed as that of a set form, they are 
. more appropriate, and delivered with 
i more energy and feeling. 

VII. The efficacy of prayer. It has 
;. <m en objected, that, "if what we re- 
quest be fit for us, we shall have it 
without praying; if it be not fit for us, 
we cannot obtain it by praying.” But 
it .a answered, that it may be agreeable 
to perfect wisdom to grant tfiat to our 
prayers which it would not have been 
agreeable to the same wisdom to have 
given us without praying for. But what 
virtue, you will ask, i*. there in prayer, 
which should make a favour consistent 
with wisdom, which would not have 
been so without it' To this question, 
which contains the whole difficulty at- 
tending the subject, the following possi- 
bilities are offered in reply : 1. A favour 
granted to prayer, may be more apt on 
that very account to produce a good cf- 
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feet upon the* person obliged. It may I Enoch prophesied, Jude, 14, 15. We 
bold in the divine bounty, iv hat expo- have a very short account of this pru- 
rience has raised into a proverb in the |phet and his doctrine; enough, how- 
eollation of human benefits, that what lever, to com ince us that he taught the 
is obtained without asking, is oftentimes | principal truths of natural and revealed 
* received without gratitude. — 2. It may | religion. Conviction of sin was in his 
' ‘he consistent witli the wisdom of the i doctrine, and comniunion with God was 
Deity to withhold his favours till they j exemplified in his conduct, (ien. v. 24. 
lie asked for, as an expedient to encou- fleh. xi. 5, 6. From thedavs of Enoch 
rage devotion in his rational creation, in to the time of Moses, each patriarch 
order thereby to keep up and circulate worshipped God with his family ; pro- 
a knowledge and sense of their dc- bably several assembled at new moons, 
pendency on him.- — 3. Praver has a*ia- # and alternately instructed the whole 
tural tendency to jpnerid the petitioner company. — Noah, ‘it is said, was a 
himself; it comp^ e-s the mind, hum- fircacher of righteousness, 2 Pet. ii. 5. 
hies us under a conviction of what we 1 Pet. iii. 19,20. Abraham commanded 
aiv, and under the g racious influence of his household after him to keep the 
the Divine Spirit assimilates us ^nto wav of the Lord, and to do justice and 
the divine image. Let it suffice, there- judgment, Gen. xv iii. 19; and Jacob, 
fore, to say, that, though we are ccr- wh*n his house lapsed to idolatry, re- 
tain that God cannot be operated on, or monstrated against it, and exhorted them 
moved as a fellow-creature may; that and all that were wilh him to put awav 
though we cannot inform him of any strange gods, and to go up with him to 
tiling he does not know, nor add any Bethel, Gen. x. Gen. xxv. 2, 3. Mcl- 
tliing to his essential and glorious per- chisedek, also wc mav consider as the 
lections, by any services of ours; yet father, theyprince- and the priest of his 
we should’ remember that he has ap- peojfle, publishing the glad tidings of 
pointed tit is as a mean to accomplish an peace and salvation, Gen. xv iii. Hcb. v ii. 
end ; that he has commanded us to en- Moses was a most eminent prophet 
gage in this important duty, 1 Thess. v. and preacher, raised up by the uiftfiorilv 
17; that lie has promised' his Spirit to of Clod, and by whom, it is said, came 
assist us in it, Horn. viii. 26 ; that the the law, John, i.* 17. This great man had 
Bible abounds with numerous answers much at heart the promulgation of his 
to prayer; and that the promise still doctrine; lie directed it to be inscribed 
relates* to all who pray, that answers on pillars, to be transcribed in books, 
shall be given, Matt. vh. 7. Psal. 1. 15. and to be taught both in public and pri- 
Luke, xviii. 1. &c. Phil. iv. 6, 7. James, vate by word of mouth, Dent, xxviii. 8. 
v. 16. Wilkins , Hern'll, Iffi/ts, on Dent. vi. 9. Dent. xxxi. 29. Dent. xvii. 
Prayer; Townsend's Nine Sermons on 18. Numb. v. 23. Dcut. iv. 9. Himself 
Prayer ; Pa ley’s Mor. Phil. vol. ii. p. set the example of each ; and how he 
31 ; Mason's Student and Pastor , p. and Aaron sermonized, wc may see by 
87; Wollaston \<? Pel. of Nut. p. 122, several parts of his writings. The first 
124; II. Moore on Pan cut ion, ch. 1. discourse was heard with profound rc- 
vol. ii.; Harrow's Works, vol. i. ser. 6; verence and attention; the last was 
Smuh’s System of Prayer ; Scatn/i’s both uttered and received in raptures. 
Sermon on Family Religion. Ex. iv. 31. Dcut. xxxiii. 7, 8. Public 

PREACHER, one who discourses preaching does not appear under this 
publicly on religious subjects. See ar- (economy to have been attached to the 
tides "Dkclamation, Ei.oquknck. priesthood: priests were not officially 
Mjnistkr, and Skkmon. preachers; and we have innumerable 

PREACHING is the discoursing instances of discourses delivered in reli- 
publicly or, any religious subject. It is gious assemblies bv men of other tribes 
impossible, in^be compass of this work, besides tlwt of Levi, Ps. lxviii. 12. 
to give a complete history of this ar- Joshua was an Ephraimite; but being 
tide from the beginning down to the full of the spirit ot wisdom, he gathered 
present day. This must Hie considered the tribes to Shechcm, and harangued 
:ls a desideratum in theological learning, the people of God, Deut. xxxiv . 9. 
Mr. Robinson, in his second volume of Joshua, xxxiv. Solomon was a prince 
(Maude’s Essay, has prefixed a bnef of the house of Judah, Amos a herdsman 
dissertation on this subject, an abridg- of Tekoa; yet both weie preachers, 
ment of which we shall here insert, I and one at least was a prophet, 1 Kings, 
with a few occasional alterations. ii. Amos, vii. 24, 15. When the igno- 

Froni the sacred records we learn, rant notions of Pagans, the vices ot their 
that, when men began to assrx’.rite for practice, and the idolatry of their pre- 
thc purpose of worshipping tlu; Deity, ;| tended worship, were in some sad pe- 
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riods incorporated into the Jewish rcli- the law, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 29, 30. xxxv. 
gion by the princes of that nation, tlu* 15. Hence false prophets, bad men 
prophets aiul all the seers protested j who found it worth while to affect to be 
against this apostacy, and they were! good, crowded the courts of princes, 
persecuted for so doing. Shcmaiah j Jezebel, an idolatress, had four hundred 
preached to Rehoboang the princes, ! prophets ot Baal ; and Allah, a pretend- 
and all the people, at Jerusalem, 2 ed worshipper of Jehovah, l^id as many 
Citron, xii. 5. Azariah and Hanani pretended prophets of his 1 own profes- 
prcaclied to Asa and his army, 2 ChroK. sion, 2 Cliron. xviii. 5. 
xv. 1, ficc. xvi. 7. Micuiuli to Ahab. j When the Jews were carried captive 
Some of them opened schools, or houses into Babylon, 'the prophets who were 
ttf instruction, and there to their disci- with them inculcated tnc principles of 
pics they taught the pure religion of ireligion, aiul endeavoured to possess 
Moses. At Naioth, in the suburbs of - their minds with an aversion to idolatry ; 
Hamah, there was one, where Samuel j and to the success of^prcaching wc may 
dwelt; there was another at Jtricho, attribute the re-conversion of the Jews 
and a third at Bethel, to which Elijah to the ‘belief and worship of one Clod ; a 
and Elisha often resorted. Thither the conversion that remains to this day. 
people went on Sabbath days and at 1 Thf Jews have since fallen into horrid 
new moons, and received public lessons j crimes ; but they have never since this 
of piety and morality, 1 Sam. xix. 18. j period lapsed irifco idolatry, Hosea, 2d 
2 Kings, ii. 3, 5c 2 Kings, iv. 2, 3. j and 3d chap. Ezekiel, 2d, 3d, and 34th 
'Through all this period there was a dis- j chap There were not wanting, how- 
mal confusio.i of the useful ordinance of j ever, multitudes of false prophets among 
public preaching. Sometimes they had , them, whose characters are strikingly 
no open vision, and the wprd c»f the ! delineated by the tine prophets, anil 
Lord was precious or scarce : the* pco- | which the reader may see in the 13th 
pie heard it only now and then. At I chapter of Ezekiel, 56th Isaiah, 23d 
other times they were left without | Jeremiah. When the seventy yeais of 
a teaffting priest, and without law. And, j the captivity were expired, the good 
at other seasons again, itinerants, both j prophets and preachers, Zembhahel, 
prince's, priests, and Levites, were sent Joshua, Haggai, aiul others, having con- 
through all the country to carry the fidence in the word of God, and aspiring 
book of the lav;, and to teach in the after their natural, civil, and religious 
cities. In a word, preaching nourished I rights, endeavoured by all means to cx- 
when pure religion grew ; and when j tncate themselves and their country- 
the last decayed, the first was sup- men from that mortifying state into 
pressid. Moses had not appropriated I which tfoj crimes of their ancestors had 
preaching to any order of men: per- brought them. They wept, fasted, 
sons, places, times, and manners, were prayed, preached, prophesred, and at 
all left open and discretional. Many of length prevailed. The chief instru- 
thc discourses were preached in camps ments were Nehemiah and Ezra : the 
and courts, in streets, schools, cities, first was governor, and reformed their 
and villages sometimes with great com- civil state ; the last was a scribe of the 
posure and coolness, at other times wi*h law of the God of heaven, and address- 
vehement action and rapturous energy ; ed himself to ecclesiastical matters, in 
sometimes In a plain blunt style, atotlu r which he rendered the noblest service 
times in all the magnificent pomp of; to his* country, and to all posterity. He 
Eastern allegory. On some occasions, i collected and collated manuscripts of 
the preachers appeared in public with | the sacrecl writings, and arranged and 
visible signs, with implements of war, 1 published the holy canon in its present 
yoke* of slavery, or something adapted form. To this lie added a second work 
to their subject. They gavcjj lectures on j as necessary as the former: he revived 
these, held them up to view, girded j and new-modelled public preaching, 
them on, broke them in pieces, rent j and exemplified his plan in his own 
tin it* garments, rolled in the (lust, and ■ person. Ihe J»*ws had almost lost in 
endeavoured, by all the methods they j the seventy years’ captivity their origi- 
could devise agreeably to the customs nal language: that was now become 
nf their country, to impress the minds dead ; and they spoke a jargon made up 
of their auditors with the nature and of their own language aiul that of the 
importance of their doctrines. These Chaldeans and other nations with whom 
men were highly esteemed by the pious they had been confounded. Formerly 
part of the nation; and princes thought preachers had only explained subjects; 
proper to keep seers and others, who now they were obliged to explain words; 
were scribes, who read and expounded words which, in the sacred code, were 
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Vc.mik 1 obsolete, equivocal, or dead. public preaching was universal : syna- 
Il-mses were now opened, not tor cere- j, gogues were multiplied, vast number!* 
limn ial worship, as sacrificing, for this .j attended, and elders and rulers were 
was confined to the temple ; but for mo- \\ appointed for the purpose of order and 
;;:1 obedience, as jurying, preaching, Jj instruction. * 

leading the law, divine worship, and so- \\ The most celebrated preacher that 
tiul duties. Three houses were called :i arose before the appearance of Jesus 
• ; u u^igue?>the people repaired thither :j Christ was John the baptist. lie was 
morning and evening, for prayer; ana ; i Commissioned from heaven to he the 
«n sabbaths and festhalsthe law was || harbinger of the Messiah, lie took 
read and expounded to them. We have Ji Klijuh for his model ; and as the times 
a short hut beautiful description of the '! were very much like those in which 
manner of Kara’s first preaching,,Nt*- ji that prophet lived, he chose a doctrine 
hf-miuh. viii. Upwards of fifty thou- j| and a method very much resembling 
sand people assembled in a street, or i those of that venerable man. Hissub- 
1 : 1 1 gc sqiuire, near the Water-gate. It \\ jec.ts* were few, plain, and important, 
'.as early in the morning of a sabbath !l 'His style was vehement, images bold, 
f’av. A pulpit of, wood, in the fashion ■! his deportment solemn, his actions ea- 
uf a small tower, was placed thefe on :i gcr, and his morals strict; but this 
purpose for the preacher ; and this tur- jj bnight morning-star gave way to the 
ret was supported hv a scaffold, or tern- |j illustrious Sun of Righteousness, who 
]/>rarv gallery, where, in a wing on the !| now arose on a benighted world. Jesus 
j i'.ht "hand of the pulpit, sat six of the ’! Christ certainly was the prince of 
p nc i])al preachers; and in another, on 1 preachers. Who can but admire the 
ih<* left, scion. Thirteen other princi-S- simplicity and majesty of his stvle, the 
\ 1 teachers, and many Lcvites, were ji beauty of.his images, the alternate soft- 
present also on scaffolds erected for the |;nert and .severity of his address, the 
pm. ‘ pose, alternately to officiate. When ;j choice of his subjects, the gracefulness 
L/aa ascended the pulpit, he produced I of his deportment, and the indefatiga- 
■ud opened the book of the law, and the idleness of his zeal? Let thf*' reaik r 
■v’jole congregation instantly rose up ij charm and solace himself in the study 
f. mu their seats, and stood. Then he lland contemplation of the character, cx- 
f Mi red up prayer and praise to God, jj ccllency, and dignity of this best of 
■ 'W' people bowing their heads, and wor- \ preachers, as he will find them delinea- 
•ddpping the Lord with their faces to the j! ted by tire evangelists, 
i', round; and, at the close of the pray The apostles Exactly copied their di- 
ce, with uplifted hands, they solemn- I vine Master. They formed multitudes 
h pronounced, Amen, Amen. Then, of religious societies and were abim- 
. '1 standing, Ezra, assisted at times by dantly successful in their labours. Thcv 
i he Le\iies, read the law distinctly, 1 confined their attention to religion, and 
,M\e the sense, and caused them to mi- left the school to dispute, and politicians 
fi'Tstaiid the reading. The sermons dc- to intrigue. The doctrines they preach - 
h\ cred so affected the hearers, that they ! cd, they supported entirely hv evidence ; 

ept excessively; and about noon the j and neither had nor required such as- 
jvrmw became so exuberant and im- . sistance as human laws or worldly po- 
inrasurahle, that it was thought neces- J licy,the eloquence of the schools or the 
^ irv hv the governor, the preacher, and j terror of arms, the charm of money or 
t ie Lcvites, to restrain it. Go your the tricks of tradesmen, could afford 
vuv, said they; eat the fat,' ■ drink" the them. 

voct, send portions unto them for whom The apostles being dead, every thing 
nothing is prepared. The wise and be- came to pass as they had foretold. The 
n \ ('lent sentiments of these nobic souls whole Cliristian system underwent a 
w ere imhihed by the whole conerega- miserable change ; preaching shared 
tv mi, and fifty thousand troubled hearts the fate of other institutions, and this 
were calmed in a moment. Home they glory of the primitive church was now 
returned, to eat, to drijik, to send por- j generally degenerated. Those writers 
tens and to make mirth, because they whom we ciul the Fathers, however, 
lirl understood the words that were dc- held up to view bv some a*, models of 
dared unto them. Plato was alive at imitation, do not deserve that jndiscri- 
tlns time, teaching dull philosophy to minute praise ascribed tot hem. Chris- 
< ('M academics; but what was lie,* and tianity, it is true, is found in their 
what was Xenophon or Demosthenes, writings; but how sadly incorporated 
hr any of the Pagan orators, in compa- with Pagan philosophy and Jewish al- 
rison with these men ? From this period legorv ! It must, indeed, be allowed, 
to that of the appearance of Jesus Christ, that, in general, the simplicity of Chriv 
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tianity was maintained, though under |j that followed, when metaphysical rea- 
gradiial decay; during the three first f soilings, mystical divinity, yea, Aristo- 
i.enturies. 'Die next five centuries pro- , telian categories, and reading thelites 
dyjced many pious and excellent preach- : of saints, were substituted in the place 
ers both in the Latin and Greek ; of sermons. The pulpit became a static, 
churches, though the doctrine conti- • where ludicrous priests obtained the 
lined to degenerate. The Greek pul- 1 \ ulgar laugh by the lbwest hind of wit, 
pit was adorned with some eloquent | especially at the festivals df Christmas 
orators. Basil, bishop of Caesarea, John |j and Easter. 

Chrysostom, preacher at Antioch, and j But the glorious reformation was the 
afterwards patriarch (as he was called) j offspring of preaching, by which man- 
of Constantinople, and Gregory Nazian- 1 kind were informed: tlierc was a stan- 
zen, who all flourished in the fourth I flard, and the religion of the times was 
century, seem to have led the fashion of | put to trial by it. r J£hc avidity of the 
preaching in the Greek church : Jcrom j common people to read Scripture, and 
and Augustin did the same in the Latin i to heay it expounded, was wonderful ; 
cliurch. For sonic time, preaching was and the Papists were so fully convinced 
common to bishops, elders, deacons, I of tl\e benefit of frequent public instruc- 
and private brethren in the primitive | tion, that they who were justly called 
church: in process, it was restrained' to J unpreaching prelate#, and whose pul- 
the bishop, and to such as he should ap- I pits, to use an expression of Latimer, liad 
point. They calletf the appointment been hells without clappers for many a 
ordination; and at last attached I know long year, were obliged for shame to 
not what ideas of mystery and influence set up regular preaching again, 
to the word, and of dominion to the hi- The church of Rome has produced 
shop who pronounced it. When a hi- some great preachers since tne refor- 
sliop or preacher travelled, he claihied mation, but not equal to the reformed 
no authority to exercise the duties of preachers ; and a question naturally 
his fuijctioni unless he were invited by arises here, which it would be unpar- 
the churches where he attended public donable to pass over in silence, concern- 
worship. The first preachers differed I ir.g the singular effect of the preaching 
much in pulpit action ; the great*. *• part of the reformed, which was general, 
used very moderate and sober gesture. I national, universal reformation. 

They delivered their sermons all ex- | In the darkest times of popery there 
tempore, while there were notaries who j had arisen now and then some famous 
took down what they skid. Sermons in (popular preachers, who had zealously 
those days were all in the vulgar tongue. | in\ eiglieu against the vices of their 
The Greeks preached in Greek, the I times, and 1 Sv hose sermons had produced 
Latins in Latin. They did not preach sudden and amazing effects on their au- 
hy the clock (so to speak,) but were ditors, but all these effects chad died 
short or long as they saw occasion, away with the preachers who produced 
though an hour was about the usual them, and al! tilings had gone back into 
time. Sermons were generally both I the old state. Law, learning, commerce, 

I ) reached and heard standing; but some- I society at large, had not been improved, 
times both speaker and auditors sat. j — Here a new scene opens ; preachers 
especially the aged and the infirm. The !■ arise less populai, perhaps less indefa- 
tathers were find of allegory ; for Ori- i‘ ti gable and exemplary ; their sermons 
gen, that everlasting allcgorizcr, had !j produce less striking immediate effects ; 
suet them the example. . Before preach- jLmd yet their auditors go away, and 
ing, the preacher usually went into a J agree’ by whole nations to reform, 
vestry to pray, and afterwards to speak Jerome Savonarola, Jerome Nami, 
to such as came to salute him. He C:ipistran, Conncctc, and many others, 
prated with his eyes shut in tjie pulpit, had produced by their serin on s, great 
The first woid the preacher uttered to immediate effects. When Coimccte 
the people, when he ascended the pul- preached, the ladies lowered their head- 
pit, was “Peace be with you,” or “The | dresses, and committed quilled caps by 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love hundreds to the flames. When Narrii 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy taught the populace in Lent, from the 
Ghost, be with you all ;” to which the pulpits of Rome, half the city went from 
ibfy at first added, “ Amen and, ids sermons, crying along the streets, 

In after times, they answered, “And Lord have mercy upon us; Christ havt 
with thy spirit. * Degenerate, however, mercy upon us; so that in only one pas- 
as these days were in comparison with sion week, two thousand crowns worth 
those of the apostlp s, yet they were gold- of ropes were sold to make scourges 
en ages in comparison with the times with ; and when he preached before the 
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pope to cardinals and bishops, and paint- II afoot, his Testament hanging at one end 
ed the crime of non-residence in its own | of his leathern girdle, and his spcctade$ 
colours, he frightened thirty or forty j at the other, and without, ceremony in- 
bishops who heard him, instantly home stincted the people in rustic st\le from 
to their dioceses. In the pulpit of the a hollow tree ; while the courtly Ridley 
university of Salamanca he induced eight | in satin and fur taught the same princt- 
hundred stiftV‘nts to quit all worldly j pies in the cathedral of the metropolisL 
prospects of honour, riches, and plea- j (Vanmer, though a timorous man, von- 
sures, and to become penitents in «5i- i tured to give king Henry the Kighth a 
vers monasteries. Some„of this class j New Testament, with the label, tthorc- 
wcrc martyrs too. We know the fate I mongers and adulterers God ivill 
of Savonarola, and more might be add- I judge; while Knox, who said, there noas 
ed: but all lamented the momentary f nothing in the pleasant face of a lady to 
duration of the effects produced by their || affray him, assured the queen of Scots, 
labours. Narni himself was so disgusted |j that/^f there were any spark of the 
with his office, that he renounced pycach- I Spirit of God, yea, of honesty and wis 
ing, and shut himself up in his cell to il dom in her, she would not be offended 
mourn over his irreclaimable contempo- j| with his affirming in his sermons, that 
raries; for bishops went back to court, il the diversions of her court were dia- 
and rope-makers lay idle again. I) bolital crimes, — evidences of impiety 

Our reformers taught all the good j or insanity.” These men were not all 
doctrines which had been taught by j accomplished soh cliffs ; but they all 
these men, and they added two or three ! gave proof enough that thev were 
more, by which they laid the axe to the '! honest, hearty, and disinterested in the 
root of apostacy, and produced general j cause of religion, 
information. Instead of appealing to j Al^ Eunfpc produced great and ex- 
lopes, and canons, and founders, and' celleiit preachers, and some of the more 
.'illievs, they only quoted them, and re- i studious and sedate reduced their art 
forced their auditors to the Holy Scrip- j| of public preaching to a system^ and 
tuivs for law. Pope Leo X. did not j| taught rules of a good sermon. ’Bishop 
know this when he told Pricrio, who !, Wilkins enumerated, in 16-1 f>, upwards 
complained of Luther’s heresy. Friar '! of sixty who had written on the subject. 
Martin had a fine genius! Thev also [[ Several of these are valuable treatises, 
taught the people wnat little they knew |j full of edifying instructions; but all arc 
of ('hr.sfian liberty; and so leu them ji on a scale trto large, and, bv affecting to 
into a belief that they might follow their treat of the whole office of a minister, 
own ideas in religion, without # the con-' leave that capital branch, public pieach- 
sent of a confessor, a diocesan, a pope, 1 ing, unfinished and vague, 
or a councjl. They went farther, and; One of the most important articles of 
laid the stress of all religion on justify - ' pulpit science, that which gives life and 
mg faith. 'Phis obliged the people to j energy to all the rest, and without which 
get acquainted with Christ, the object 1 all the rest are nothing but a vain pa- 
of their faith ; and thus they were led j' racle, either neglected or exploded iii 
into the knowledge of a character alto- ■■ all these treatises. It is essential to the 
gether different from what they saw in i| ministration of the divine word by pub- 
tlicir old guides; a character which it !: lie preaching, that preachers be allowed 
is impossible to know, and not to admire j| to form principles of their own, and 
and imitate. The old papal popular |j that their sermons contain their real 
sermons had gone off like a charge of ji, sentiments, the fruits of their own in- 
gunpowder, producing only a fright, a jl tense thought and meditation. Preach- 
Imstle, and a blackface; but those of j ing cannot be in a good state in those 
the naive leanyngr, as the monks cal bp 1 1; 1 communities, where the shameful traf- 
them, were small hearty seeds, whidi, -ific of buying and selling manuscript ser- 
I icing sown in the honest hearts of the i mons is carried on. Moreover, all tl. 
multitude, and watered with the dew of J animating encouragements that arise 
heaven, softly vegetated,* and imper- j From a free unbiassed choice of the per- 
ceptibly unfolded blossoms and fmitsof j pie, and from their uncontaminated, dim- 
mest finable value. ii interested applause, should be left open 

These eminent servants of Christ ex- to stimulate a generous vwMi to excel, 
celled in various talents, both in the Command a man to utt'*r what lie has 
pulpit and in private. Knox came down no inclination to propagate, and what ho 
like a thunder-storm ; Calvin resembled does not even believe ; threaten him, at 
a whole day’s set rain ; tteza was a the same time, with all the miseries of 
- shower of the softest dew. Old Lati- ’ life, if lie dare to follow lus own ideas, 
mer, in a coarse frieze gown, budged •'( and to promulgate his own sentiment*. 
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and you pass a sentence of death on all I Mark, x. 6. It is undeniable that he 
he savs. He does declaim; but all is speaks this of Adam and Eve, because 
languid and cold, and he lays his system ! in the next verse he uses the same words 
exit* ns an undertaker does the dead. j as those in (Jen. ii. 24. “Therefore shall 
Since the reformers, we have had , a man leave his father and mother, and 
multitudes who have entered into their, cleave unto his wife.** It yt also clear' 
\iews with 'disinterestedness and sue- j from (Jen. iii. 20, where it* is said, that 
cess ; and, in the present times, both ifi | “ Adam called his wife’s name Eve, bi - 
the church and among dissenters, names cause she was the mother of all living” 
could be mentioned which would do that is, she was the source and root of 
honour to any nation ; for though there 1 all men and women in the world ; which 
sire too many who do not fill up that; playily intimates that there was no other 
important station with proportionate j| woman that was such a mother. Fi- 
pictv and talents, yet we have men who || nallv, Adam is expAssly called twice, 
are * conspicuous for their extant of j by the apostle Paul, the first man , 
knowledge, depth of experience, ori- j 1 Cor. 'xv. 45, 47. 
ginality of thought, fervency of zeal, j| PRECEPT, a rule given by a supc- 
oonsistency of deportment, and great ;! rior c , a direction or command. The 
usefulness in the Christian chuTjch. !■ precepts of religion, says Saurin, are as 
May their numbers still lie increased, essential as the doctrines ; and religion 
and their exertions t jn tlie cause of truth will as certainly sink, if the morality lie 
1)0 eminently crowned with the divine | subverted, as if the theology be under- 
blessing. 1 See Robinson's C/awf/e, vol. ii. 1 mined. The doctrines are only pro- 
preface ; and books recommended un- | posed to us as the ground of our dut\ . 
der article Minister. See Doctrine. 

PREADAM1TR, a denomination ! PREDES F1NARIANS, those wh« 
i# ven to the inhabitants of the earth, ,! believe in predestination. See Pitf- 
conceivcd by some people to have lived destination. 

DeforiwjVdam. j PREDESTINATION is the decree 

Isaac de la Pcreyra, in 1655, publish- | of (Jod, whereby he h.ith for his own 
cd a book to evince" the reality of Pread- ! glory forc-ordained whatever comes to 
amites, by which he gained a considers- t pass. The verb predestinate is of Latin 
ble number of proselytes to the opinion : ! original {prevdestino,') and signifies in 
but the answer of Demarets, professor j that tongue to deliberate before-hand 
of theology at Groningen, published the j with one’s self how one shall act, and, 
year following, put a stop to its pro- | in consequence of such deliberation, to 
gross, though Percyra made a reply. \ constitute^ forc-ordain, and pmlctcr- 
Ilis system was this. 1 he Jews he j mine, where, when, how, and i>y whom 
calls jfdamites, and supposes them to j any tiling shall be done, and tt» what end 
na\e issued from Adam ; and gives the | it shall be done. So the Greek word 
title Preadarnifes to the Gentiles, whom I i^oop.Ju, which exactly answers to the 
he supposes to have hecn a long time j English word predestinate, and is rcu- 
before Adam. But this being express- tiered by it, signifies toresohe before- 
ly contrary to the first words of Gen* 1 - hand with one’s self what shall be done, 
sis, Percyra had recourse to the fab:.- and before the thing resolved on is ac- 
inus antiquities of the Egyptians and tually effected; to appoint it to some 
Chaldeans, and to some idle rabbins, certain use, and direct it to some deter- 
• imagined there had been anothci tninafb end. This doctrine has been the 
'■'Olid before that described by Mosus. occasion of considerable disputes and 
He w i>> apprehended by the inquisition ; controversies among divines. On the 
in Flanders, and very roughly used, one side it lias been observed, that it is 
though in the service of tin} dauphin. ' impossible to reconcile it Wfith our ideas 
But Ik appealed from their sentence to '] of the justice and goodness of God, that 
Rome, wl.it her he went in the time of l! it makes God to be the author of sin, 
Alexander VII., and where he printed j destroys moral distinction, and renders 
n i etyaction of his book of Preadam- j all our efforts useless. Predestinarians 
ites. 7 deny these consequences, and endea- 

The arguments against the Preadam- vour to pro\ e this doctrine from the 
ites are these. The sacred histoiy of consideration of the perfections of the 
Moses assures us that Adam and Eve divine nature, and from Scripture testi- 
werc the first persons that were created ninny. If his knowledge, say they, be 
on the eaith, Gen. i. 26. (Jen. ii. 7. Our infinite and unchangeable, he must nave 
Ssviour confirmed this when lie said, known every thing from eternity. If we 
“ From the beginning of the creation allow the attribute of prescience, the 
f Jr»d marie them, male and female,” j idea of a decree must certainly be be- 
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licved also, for how can an action that f 
is really to come to pass be foreseen, if j 
it be not determined? God knew every i 
thing from the beginning ; but this lie ! 
could not have known if he had not so ■ 
determined it. I£ also, God lie infinitely , 
wise, it ftymot be conceived that lie I 
would leave things at random, and have 
no plan, lie is a God of order, and this j 
order he observes as strictly in the mo- j 
rul as in the natural world, however; 
confused things may appear to us. To j 
conceive otherwise of God, is to degrade j 
him, and is an insult to his perfections, j 
If he, then, be wise and unchangeable, j 
no new idea or purpose can anise in his j 
mind; no alteration of his plan can take | 
place, upon condition of his creatures 
acting in this or that way. To say that 
this doctrine makes him the author of j 
sin, is not justifiable. We all allow »m- 1 
nipotence to be an attribute of Deity,! 
and that by this attribute he could have j 
prevented’ sin from entering into the 
world, had he chosen it; yet we see he 
did not. Now he is no more the au- 
thor of sin in one case than the other. 
Ma\ we not ask, Why does he suffer 
those incmialiticn of Providence? Why 
permit whole nations to lie in idolatry 
t.»r ages? Why leave men to the most 
cruel barbarities? Why punish the sins j 
of the fathers in the children? In a 
word, Why permit the world at large 
to be subject to pains, crosses, losses, 
evils of everv kind, and that for so many 
thousands of years? And, yet, will any 
dare call the l)eity unjust ?*The fact is, 
our finite minds know but little of the 
nature o'f divine justice, or any other of 
hi* attributes. But, supposing 'there are 
difhc.dtics in this subject (and what 
subject is without it ?) the Scripture 
abounds with passages which at once 
prove the doctrine, Matt. xxv. 34. Rom. 
v iii. 29, 30. Eph. i. 3, 6, 11. 2 Tim. i. 9. 

2 Tliess. ii. 13. 1 'Pet. i. 1, 2. John vi. 
37. John xvii. 2 to 24. Rev. xiii. 8. Rev. 
xvii. 8. Dan. iv. 3.5. 1 Thcss. v. 19. 
Matt. xi. 26. Exod. iv. 21. Prov. xvi. 4. 
Acts xiii. 48. The moral uses of this 
doctrine are these. 1. It hides pride from 
man, — 2. Excludes the idea of chance. ! 
— 3. Exalts the grace of God.' — 4. Rer.- | 
tiers salvation certain. — 5. Affords be- : 
lievers great consolation. See Decrees 
ok (ion; Necessity; King, Tofda -i 
dy, Coo/ier, and Tucker , on Predesti- 
nation; Burnet on 17 Art.; Whitby und 
dill on the Five Points; Wesley's • 
Pred. consilered ; Hill's I.ogicu 1P*efy | 
leiensis ; Edwards on the Wilt ; Pothill \ 
on the Decrees ; Edwards's Veritas 
Jit dux; Sa nr in's Sermons, vol. v. ser. 
13; Dr. Williams's Sermon on Pred. 
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PRE-EXISTENCE OF JESUS 
CHRIST, is his existence before he 
was born of the Virgin Mary. That he 
really did exist before, is plain from 
John iii. 13. John vi. 50, &c. John x\il 
John xiii. 58. 1 John i. 4: but there are 
various opinions respecting this exist- 
ence. Some acknowledge, that in Je- 
sus Christ there is a divine nature, a ra- 
tional soul, and a human body. His 
body, they think, was formed in the 
Virgin’s womb; his human soul, they 
suppose, was the first and most excel- 
lent of all the works of God ; was 
brought into existence before the crea- 
tion of the world, and subsisted in hap- 
py union in heaven with the second per- 
son in the Godhead, till his incarnation. 
These divines differ from those called 
A riai is, for the latter ascribe to Christ 
only a created deity, whereas the former 
hold his true and proper divinity : the) 

| differ from the Socinians, vvho’bcliove 
no existence of Christ before his incar- 
nation: they differ from the Sabellians, 
who only own a trinity of names : they 
diner, al^, from the generally received 
opinion, which is, that the human soul 
began to exist in his mothcr’syvomb, in 
exact conformity to that likeness unto 
his brethfen, of which St. Paul speaks, 
Hcb. ii. 17. The writers in favour of 
the pre-existence of Jesus Christ’s hit- 
man soul recommend their thesis by 
these arguments. 

1. Christ is represented as his Father’s 
messenger, or angel, being distinct from 
his Father, sent by his Father long be- 
fore his incarnation, to perform actions 
which seem to be too low for the dignity 
of pure*Godhcad. The appearances of 
Christ to the patriarchs are described 
like the appearances of an angel, or man 
really distinct from God; yet such, a 
one, in whom God, or Jehovah, had a 
peculiar indwelling, or with whom the 
divine nature had a personal union. 

2. Christ, when lie came into the 
world, is said, in several passages ot 
Scripture, to have divested himself of 
some glory which he. had before his in- 
carnation/ Now if there haul existed 
before this time nothing but his divide 
nature, this divine nature could not pro- 
perly divest itself of any glory. 1 have 
glorified thee on earth; I have finished 
the work thou gavest me to do. .dnd 
now , 0 Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self, with the glory which 1 

* had with thee before (he world was . — 
j IV know the grace of our J.ord Jesus 
Christ , that though he was rich, vet for 
your stikrs he hecumt floor, that ye 
through his fiovcrty might be rich , 
John xvii. 4, 5. 2 Cor. viii. 9. It cannot 
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he said of God that he became poor: he Ij and characters of Godhead. And the 
i-> infinitely self-sufficient ; he is neces- | spectators, and sacred historians, it is 
sarilv and eternally rich in perfections |l evident, considered him as true and 
anil glories. Nor can it be said of Christ [■ proper God : they paid him the highest 
as man, that he was rich, if he were I 1 worship and obedience. He is properly 
never in a richer state before, than i{ styled the angel of God's hresenccJ- 
while he was on earth. ^ Ij The (messenger on angel of the cove - 

It seems needful that the soul of Christy ?iant, Isa. lxxii. 1. Mai. lii. 1. 
should pre-exist, that it might have an j The same angel of the Lord was the 
opportunity to give its previous actual particular God and King of the Israel- 
consent to the great and painful under- | lies. It was he who made a covenant 
taking of atonement for our sins. It was j with the patriarchs, who appeared to 
the human soul of Christ that endured | Most's in the burning bush, who re- 
the weakness and pain of his infant j deemed the Israelites from Kgvpt, who 
state, all the labours and fatigues ofdife, I conducted them through the wilderness, 
the reproaches of men, and the suffer- | who gave the law at Sinai, and trans- 
ings of death. The divine nature is in- J actcd the affairs of the ancient church 
pable of suffering. The covenant of i The angels who have appeared since 
redemption between the Father and | our blessed Saviour became incarnate, 
the Son is therefore represented as bi l - i have never assumed the names, titles, 
ing made before the foundation of the j characters, or worship, belonging to 
world. To suppose tKat simple deity or | God. Hence we may infer that the an- 
thc divine essence, which is the same in i gel wlio, under the Old Testament, 
all the three personalities, should make *1 assumed divine titles, and accepted 
a con enant with itself, is inconsistent. | religious worship, was that peculiar 
Christ is the angel to whom God' was I angel of God’s presence, in whom 
in a peculiar manner united, artd who in ! God resided, or who was united to 
this union made all the divine appear- ; the Godhead in a peculiar manner; 
anccs related in the Old Testament. ; even the pre-existent soul of Christ, 
God is'oiten represented in Scripture j who afterwards took flesh and blood 
its appearing in a visible manner, and ( j upon him, and was called Jesus Christ 
assuming a human form. See Gen. iii. j on earth. 

8. xvii. 1. xxviii. 12. xxxii. 24. Exod. ii. j Christ represents himself as one with 
i and a variety of other passages. i the Father: J and the Father are one. 
The Lord Jehovah, when he came John, x. .00. xiv. 10, 11. There is we 
down to visit men, carried some ensign • may hence infer, such a peculiar union 
of divine majesty: he was surrounded 1 between Gojl and the man Christ Jesus, 
with some splendid appearance. Such I both in his pre-existent and incarnate 
a light often appeared at the door of the j state, that he may be properly called 
tabernacle, and fixed its abode on the God-man in one complex person, 
ark, between the cherubims. It*wns by Among those expressions of Scripture 
the Jews called the Shekinah , i. e. the which discover the pre-existence of 
habitation of God. Hence he is de- Christ, there arc several from which we 
scribed as dwelling in light and clothed may derive a certain proof ot his divi- 
iviih light as with a garment. In the nity. Such are those places in tlu* Old 
midst of this brightness there seems to Testament, where the angel who ap- 
huw been sometimes a human shape peared to the ancients is called God, the 
and figure. It was probably of ibis hca- | .11 mighty God , Jehovah , the Lord of 
\ cuh light that Christ divested himself j Herts, Tam that / am, &c. 
when lie was made flesh. With this he Dr. Watts supposes, that the doctrine 
Avas covered at his transfiguration in ot the pre-existence of the soul of Christ 
the Moii'ii, when his garments were j explains dark and difficult Neripturex, 
white as the light ; and at his asCen.sion aim discovers many beauties and pro- 
into heavtn. when a bright cloud receiv- prielies of expression in the word of 
ed, or invested him : and when he ap- God, which on any other plan lie unol>- 
peared to John, Rev. i. 13. and it was served; For instance, in Col. i. 1.5, Ik c. 
with this he prajed his Father would .Christ is described a the image, of the 
glority him. (invisible (rod, the fir t-born of every 

Sometimes the great and blessed God j creature. His being the image of the in- 
ippeaivd in the form of a man or angel. | visible God cannot refer merely to his 
It ?s evident that tlu* true God resided ■ divine nature; for that is as invisible in 
in this man or angel ; because on ac- 'the Son as in the Father: therefore it 
« omit of this union to proper deity, the | seems to refer to his pro-existent soul 
angel calls himself God, the Lord God. in union with the Godhead. Again: 
lie assumes the iftost exalted lianc s ,| when ma.i to be created in the 
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image of God, Gen. i. 2. it may refer to A fau-house, "was erected in Lincoln- 
rhe God-man, to Christ in his pre-ex- shire, by Peter de Sauliti, and dedicated 
istent state. God says. Let us make to St. Martial. In the reign of Edward 
man in our image , after our likeness. 1. this order had twenty-seven monaste- 
The word is redoubled, perhaps to inti- ! ries in England. 

mate that Adam was made in the like- ! PRESBYTER. Sec next lu’ticlfc ; 
.ness of the human soul of Christ, as well ; and articles D kacon, Ei.uk r. 
as that he Ifqre something of the image PRESBYTERIANS. The title Pres- 
and resemblance of the divine nature. ty'tcrian comes 1 from the Greek word 
On the other side it is affirmed, that UpecrfJuTfpoi, which signifies scfiior or cl- 
this doctrine of the pre-existence of the der, intimating that the go\ eminent of 
human soul of Christ weakens and sub- the church in the New Testament was 
verts that of his personality. 1. A pure by presbyteries, that is, by association 
intelligent spirit, say they, the firsts th& of ministere And ruling ciders, possessed 
most ancient, and 4-he most excellent of all of equal* powers, without any supe- 
creaturcs, created before the founda- riority amov them, either in office or 
tion of the world, so exactly resembles order. The Presbyterians believe, that 
the second person of the Arian trinity, the authority of their ministers to preach 
that it is impossible to show the Jeast the Gospel* to administer the sacra- 
differcnce, except in name. — 2. The ments of baptism aifd the Lord’s sup- 
pre-existent intelligence supposed in per, and to feed the flock of Christ, is 
this doctrine, is so confounded with derived from tfte Holy Ghost by the 
those other intelligences called angels, imposition of the hauls of the presbv- 
tliat there is great danger of mistaking tery ; and they oppose the independent 
this human soul for an angel, and so of scheme of the common rights ot Chris- 
making the person of Christ to consist tians by the same arguments which are 
of three natures. — 3. If Jesus Christ used for that purpose by the Episcopti- 
had nothing in common like the rest of lianf. They affirm, however, that there* 
mankind except a body, how could this is no order in the church as established 
icmi-confnrirfity make him a real man ? by Christ and his apostles superior to 
—f. 'Phe passages quoted in proof of j that of presbyters ; that all ministers 
the pre-existence of the hunnpi soul of !l being ambassadors of Christ, are equal 
Jesus Christ are of the same sort with by their commission ; that presbyter 
those which others allege in proof of and bishops though different words, are 
the pre-existence of all human souls. — of the same import ; and tha^ prelacy 
- 'I his opinion, by ascribing the dignity was gradually established upon the pri- 
«»f the work of redemption to this sub- mipve practice iff making the moderator 
lime human soul, detracts from the deity or speaker of the presbytery a penna- 
nt' Christ, and renders the fast as pas- nent officer.. 

si ve as the first active, — C. This notion lihesc positions they maintain against 
St. Paul says, the Episcopalians by the following 
in all tilings it behoved him to be made j Scriptural arguments. — They observe, 
like his brethren: he partook of all our That the apostles planted churches by 
infirmities, except sin. St. Luke says, ordaining bishops and deacons in every 
he increased in stature and in wisdom, city;. that the ministers which in one 
Ifeb. ii. 17. Luke ii. 52. See articles I verse called bishops, arc in the next 
Ji-sifs Christ, and Indwelling j perhaps denominated presbyters; that 
Sc.iihMt ; No biwon 's Claude , vol. i. p. ! we no where read in the New Testa- 
214,311; Watts's Works, vol. v. p. 274, j ment of bishops, presbyters, and dca- 
.>35; ( l ill's Body of l)iv. voL ii. p. 5 1 ; I cons, in any one church ; ’and that, 
Robinson's Plea, p. 140; Pinning' s ! therefore, we arc under the necessity 
(’hristology ; Simpson's Apology for j of concluding bis h oh and presbyter to 
the Trm . p^l90; Haiokcr's Scr. on the | be two names for tke same church of- 
Divwitif of Christ, p. 44, 45. ficer. This is apparent from Peter’s ex- 

PR EMONSTRANTES, or P r/e- ! hortntbin to the elders or firesbyu rs who 
3i o n st h at e n s f. s, a religious order of j were among the Jewish Christians, 
regular canons, instituted in 1120 by S. j f The elders (presbyters) which arc 
Norbcrt, and thence called Norber- ; among you I exhort, who am also an 
tines. The rule they followed was that ■ elder, and a witness of the sufferings of 
nf St. Augustine with' some slight altera - 1 Christ and also a partaker of the glory 
lions, anil aii addition of certain severe , that shall be revealed: feed the flock of 
laws, whose authority did not long sur- I God which is among you, taking the 
\ivc their founder. j oversight thereof, (fvitruvo^kc acting as 

They first came into England jkD. ! bishops thereof,) not by constraint, hut 
114G. Their first monastery, called |i willing! v ; not tor filthy lucre, but of a 
44 * 3 P 
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rcaily mirnl; neither as being lords [| at all seasons. And now, 1 know that 
over God’s heritage, but -being ensam- ve all, among whoml have gone preach - 
pies to the flock, 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. From ing the kingdom of God, shall see my 
this passage it is evident that the pros- ■! fare no more. Wherefore I take you 
by tors not only fed the flock of God, blit j 1 to record this day, that T am pure from. 
al§o governed that flock with episcopal 1 the blood of all men. For 1 hare no* 
powers;. and that the apostle himself. |‘ slimmed to declare fl unto you all thi- 
ns a church officer, was nothing more !! counsel of God. Take hc?d v therefore, 
than a presbyter or elder. The identity || unto yourselves, and to all the flock 
of the offilte of bishop and presbyter is Ij over which the Iinly'Ghost hath math- 
still ihore apparent from Hob. xiii. 7, i von overseers, (ijrum-r'ui, bishofis ,) to 
17. and 3 Thcss. v. 12; for the bishops J Feed the. church of God, which he hath 
arc there represented as governing the j purchased with his own blood. For I 
flock, speaking to them tjie word of ("know tlys, that after my departure shall 
Gocl, watching for their souls, mid dis- 'grievous wolves enter in among you, 
charging various offices, w&ich it js im- * not sparing the flock. Also of your own 
possible for any man to perform to more j selves 'shall men arise, speaking per- 
than one congregation. j verse things, to draw away disciples af- 

“ From the last qted text it is evident j ter them. Therefore watch, and re- 
that the bishops Gf'ialajui w) of the j member that, by the space of three 
Thcssalonian cliurchcs # had the pasto- [ years, I ceased not to warn every one 
ral care of no more souls than they jj night and day with tears. And’ now, 
could hold personal' communion with in |i brethren, I commend you to God, and 
God’s worship ; for they were such as {j to the word of his grace,* &c. 
all the people were to know, jrstevm,' “From this passage it is evident that 
and love, as those that not only were there was in the city of Ephesus a phi- 
over them , but also ‘closely laboured ! ral it y of pastors of equal authority, 
among them, and admonished them.’ j without any superior pastor or bishop 
Hut diocesan bishops, whom ordinarily 1 over them ; for the apostje directs h»s 
the hundredth part of their flock never ! discourse to them all in common, and 
hear nor see, cannot be those bishops ; gives them equal power over the whole 
by whom that flock is admonished ; nor : flock. Dr. Hammond, indeed, imagines 
can they be what Peter requires the bi- ; that the elders whom Paul called to Mi- 
shnps of the Jewish converts to be, e?i- j Ictus, were the bishofis of Asia, and 
mm files Uo the flock. It is the opinion i that he sent for them to Ephesus, lye- 
of Dr. Hammond, who vyas a £ery learn- j cause that city was the metropolis of 
ed divine, and -a zealot for episcopacy, > this province. But, were this opinion 
that the elders whom the apostle James ! well founded, it is not conceivable that 
desires (Jam. v. 14.) the sick to call for,! the sacred writer would have called 
were of the highest permanent ord£r of! them the ciders of the church of Kfihe- 
ecclcsiastical officers ; but it is self-evi- j sun, but the elders of the church m 
dent that those elders tannot have been I general*, or the elders of the churches in 
diocesan bishops. Otherwise the sick i Asia. Besides, it is to be remembered, 
must have been often without the reach i that the apostle was in such haste to lie 
of the remedy proposed to them. « | at Jerusalem, that the sacred historian 

“There is nothing in Scripture upon j measures his time by days ; whereas it 
which the Episcopalian is more ready ■ must have required’ sex oral months to 
to rest his cause than the alleged epis- v call together the bishops or elders of all 
copucy of Timothy and Titus, of whom • the cities of Asia; and lie might ccr- 
the former is said to ha\ f e been bishop ]} hiinly have gone to meet them at Ephc- 
of Ephesus, and the latter bishop of j sus* in less time than would be requisite 
Crete ; yet the Presbyterian thinks it is j for their meeting in that city, anil pro- 
clear as the nodrpday sun, that the [reeding thence to him at Miletus. r I hey 
presbyters of Ephesus were Supreme I must therefore have been either the 
governors, under Christ, of the Tip he- Joint pastors of one congregation, or the 
sian churches, at the very time that j pastors of different congregations in one 
Timothy is pretended to have been their * city ; and as it was thus in Ephesus, so 
proper diocesan. I it was in Philippi ; for we find the apos- 

“ In Acts, xx. 17, &c. wc read, that (tie addressing his epistle ‘to all the 
‘ from Miletus Paul sent to Ephesus, I saints i.i Jesus Christ which arc at Phi- 
and called the elders (presbyters) of lijppi, xvitli the bishops and deacons.’ 
the church. And when they were come [■ From the passage before us it is like- 
to him, he said unto them, Ye know, from i wise plain, that the presbyters of Kplie- 
the first day that I came into Asia, af- j| busflhad not only the name, but the 
ter what manner } have been with you |j whole f.owcr - of bishops given to them 
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!>y the lJ«>’i\ (iho‘t ; t<»r they are < - 1 - j orrhun and rebuke pres!n tors, are furls 
joined to do’ the whole work of bishops about wliirli all paitn s arc agreed, ami 
— Y'i'iM;ivT'i'"i(^nr. th'-! v — whiebsig-' wh ? ch, indeed, rannnt^be controverted 
nine s to rulr as well as /rcr/ tlie church | by any reader of Paul’s epistles. To 
of (io*.l. Whence. we see. that the apos- ! this the Presbyterian replies, v\ ith £on- 
vie makes the power of govn'.ii}:#' inse- , tidence, that the power which Timo- 
• parable from that of /. reurhi.ig and | thy exercised in the church yf Ephesus 
watching ; «md that, accord in*; to him, I was that of an evangelist, Tim. li. 4, 5: 
all who are preachers of God’s word, •stud not a fixed prelate. But, according m 
a.rl watchmen of souls, are necessarily to Eusebius, the work of an evangelist 
rulei s ijr gm t rnors of Ike clmrch, with- was, ‘ to lay the foundation* of the firth 
out being accountable for their manage- in barbarous nations, and to constitute 
silent to'anv prelate, but oidv to thejr among them pastors, after which he 
Lord Christ, from whom their pmtar is passed on to other countries.* Accord- 
derived. • mgly we find that Timothy was resi- 

“ It "appears, therefore, that the apos- deni tc>r a time at Philippi and Corinth 
tie Paul, left in the church of Ephesus, (Phil. ii. 19. 1 Cor. iv. 17. x\i. JO, 11.) 
which he had planted, no other succcs- as well as Ephesu*, and that he had a* 
st»rs to himseU than fwcsbytcr-bmhbfw, much authority o\ cr those churches as 
or BresbvLrian ministers, and that lie out that oi which he is said to ha\e 
did not devolve his power upon any Ifccn the fixed bishop. 4 Now, if Timo- 
prelate. Timothy, whom the Episco- j theus come, sec that he may be with 
palkms allege to' have been the first! you- without fear,* for he vvorkvth the 
bishop of Ephesus, was present when | work of the Lord, as 1 a] so do. Let no 
this set i lean nt was made, Acts, xx. 5 ; ! man, therefore, despise him.* Tin’s text 
and it is smvlv not to be supposed that, might lead us to suppose that Timothy 
bed lie been their bishop, the apostle! w^s bishop of Corinth as well as of 
would luce devolved the whole epis- I Ephesus J for it is stronger than that 
( opal power upon the presbyters before upon which his episcopacy of the latter 
his face. If ever there, were a season church is chiefly built. The ap-stle 
fitter than another for panting or.t the says, 1 Tim. i. 3. 1 1 besought tl ee to 
ilnty vf this supposed bishop tolns dio- abide still at Ephesus, when 1 went into 
< esc, and Ids presbyters* duty to him, it Macedonia, that thou mightest charge 
was sureh when Paul was taking his some that they teach no other doctrine.’ 
final leave of them, and (Jjsroursing so But, had Timothy been Uie fixed bishop 
pathetically conn. ruing the duty of of that ftty, t^cre would surclv have 
•ivmrntt ’ the coming * of ravenous been no necessity for fcxn'c/ibighim to 
wolves, and the 'consequent hazard of abide with his flock.»lt is to be observed, 
'bollock. In this farewell discourse he too, that the first epistle to Timothy, 
tells them that ‘he had not shunned to which alone was written to him during 
ii: cl ire unto them all the counsel of Ids residence at Ephesus, was of a date 
f »oil.’ But with what truth could this prior to Paul’s meeting with the elders 
l.u* e been said, if obedience to a dio- «f that church at Miletus ; for in the 
v es.m bishop had been any part of their C];istle he hopes to come to him slfortly ; 
duty, cither at the lime of the apostle’s whereas he te-lls the elders af Miletus 
speaking, or at any future period ? He that they should see his face no more, 
fmrsaw that ravenous wolves would en- This being the case, it is evident licit 
ur in aim >ng them, and that even some Timothy was left by the apostle at 
nf Ifiemselv es slmuld arise sneaking tier- [ Ephesus only to supply his place during 
v rv,e* things; and if, as the Episcopalians his temporary absence at Macedonia; 
allege, diocesan episcopacy was the and that lie could not possibly have been 
n*‘‘dy provided for these evils, is it not constituted fixed tadiop of that church, , 
strange, passing strange, that the in- since the cpiscopff powers were after- 
I'pired preacher did not foresee that wards i^mimitted to the presbvters by 
1 imolby, who was then standing beside The Holy Ghost in his presence, 
him, was destined to fijl that important “ The identity of the office of bishop 
office: or, if lu* did foresee it, that he 4 and presbyter "being thus clearly esjta- 
omitled to recommend him to his' future hlished, it follows, that the presbv teratc 
charge, and to give him proper instmc- is the highest permanent office in the 
lions for the discharge of his duty ? church, and that every faithful paster 
“ But if Timothy was not bishop of of a flock is successor to the apostles in 
Ephesus, what, -it may be asked, was every thing in which they were to have 
his offirc in that city? tV that he re- any successors. In the apostolic office 
sided there for some time, and was by there were indeed some things peculiar 
the apostle invested with authority to I and extraordinary, such as their iinmc- 
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dialo call by Christ, their infallibility, 
their bring witnesses of our Lord’s re- 
surrection, and* their unlimited juris- 
diction over the whole world. These 
poy ers and privileges could not be cou- 
rt yed by imposition of hands to any suc- 
cessors, whether called presbyters or 
bishops : but as rulers or office-bearers 
in particular churches, we have tin* 
confession of ‘ the very chiefest apos- 
tl ■s,’ Peter and John,' that they were 
nothing more than presbyters, or pa- 
rish ministers. This being the ease, the 
dispute which has h^pn so warmly agi- 
tated concerning the validity of Presby- 
terian oixl illation may be soon decried ; 
for if the ceremony of ordination lie at 
all essential, it' is obvious that such a 
ceremony performed by presb\ ters must 
be valid, as there is no higher order ,of 
ecclesiastics in the church by whom it 
can be performed^ Accordingly we 
lind, that Timothy himself, though said 
to he a bishop, was ordained bv the lav- 
ing on of the hands of a presby terv. At 
that ordination, indeed, St. Paul pre- 
sided, but lie could preside only* as 
/mm us in f/anbus ; for wc have seen 
that, as permanent officers in the church 
of ChrisV the apostles themselves were 
no more than presbyters. If the apos- 
tles’ hands were imposed for any other 
purpose, it must ha\e been to commu- 
nicate those chansmuta, or miraculous 
^itts (if the Holy Spirit, wlpch were 
then so frequent* but which no modern 
presinter or bishop will pretend to give, 
unless his understanding be clouded by 
die grossest ignorance, or perverted by 
the most frantic enthusiasm.” 

The members of the church of Scot- 
land are strict Presbyterians. Their 
modq of ecclesiastical government was 
brought thither from Geneva by John 
Knox, trie famous Scotch reformer, and 
who lias been styled the apostle of 
Scotland. 

Their dq/cfriurn are Calvinistic, as 
may be seen in the confession of faith, 
and the larger and shorter catechisms; 
though it is supposed that the clergy, 
when composing attractions, either for 
their respective punches, or tbe public 
at large, are no more fettered by tb$ 
confession /.ban the clergy of the church 
of England are by the thirty-nine arti- 
cles. Many in both communities, it 
seems, take a mive extensive latitude 
than their formulas allow them. 

•As to the church government among 
■he Scotch Presbyterians, no mic is igno- 
rant, mat, from the first' dawn of trie 
reformation among us till the sera of the 
revolution, there was a perpetual strug- 
gle between the «&urt ana the people, j; 


1 for the establishment of an episcopal or 
j a pi\\sbvteriaii form : the former model 
! of ecclesiastical polity was patronised 
bv the house of Stuart on account of the 
: support which it gave to the preroga- 
j fives of the crown ; the latter was the 
; fa\ on rile of the majority of Jhc people, 
| perhaps not so much on account of its 
i superior claim to apostolical institution, 
| as because the laity are mixed with the 
clergy in church judicatories, and the 
j two orders, which under episcopacy are 
| kepi; so distinct, incorporated, as it were, 
j into one body. In the Scottish church, 
; every regulation of* public worship, 
j every act of discipline, and e\ery cc- 
! clesiastfbal censure, which in other 
i churches flows from the authority of a 
diocesan bishop, or froinui com ocatiou 
of the clergy, is the joint work of a 
certain number of clergymen and lay- 
men acting together with equal authori- 
1 tv, and deciding every question bv aplu- 
; rality of voices. The laymen who thus 
form an essential part of the ecclesias- 
tical courts of Scotland are called ruling 
riders , and hold the same office, as well 
as the same name, with tho ,e brethren 
(Acts xv.) who joined with the apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem in determining 
the inhuman? question concerning the 
necessity of imposing upon the Gentile 
converts the ritual observances oi the 
law of Moses. These lay-elders Paul 
enjoined Timothy, (1 Tint. v. 17.) to ac- 
count worthy of double honour, if they 
should rule w*ell, and discharge the du- 
ties for which they were separated from 
the multitude of their brethren. In the 
church of Scotland every parish has tw n 
or three of those lay-elders, who arc 
gra\ e and serious persons chosen from 
among the heads of families, of known 
orthodoxy, ami steady adherence to 
the worship, discipline, and government 
of the church. Being solemnly engaged 
to use their utmost endeavours for the 
suppression of vice and the cherishing 
**t piety and virtue, and to exercise d’s- 
t ipline faithfully and diligently, the mi- 
nister, in the presence of the dbnijrcgn- 
tion, sets them apart to their office by 
si.a mil prayer ; and concludes the cm- 
vnorty, which is sometimes called ordi- 
nation, with exhorting both .elders and 
people to their respective duties. 

The kirk session, which is the lowest 
ecclesiastical judicatory, consists of the 
minister and those elders of the; congre- 
gation. The minister is tw officio mo- 
derator, but has no negative voice over 
the decision of the session ; nor, indeed, 
has lie a right to vote at all, unless when 
the ‘voice of the elders are equal and 
opposite, lie may, indeed, enter his 
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protest against their sentence, if he* 
think it improper, and appeal to the 
judgment of the presbytery ; but this 
pri\ ilcge belongs equally to every elder, 
us well as to every person who may be- 
lieve himself aggrieved bv the pro- 
ceedings of the session. The deacons, 

\\ hose proper office it is to take care of 
the poor, may be present in every ses- 
sion, and offer their counsel on all ques- 
. tions tli at come before it; but, except 
in what relates to the distribution of 
alms they have no decisive vote with 
Oie minister and riders. 

The next judicatory is the presbytery, 
which consist of all the pastors tithin' a 
certain district, and one ruling elder 
from each parish, commissioned by bis 
brethren to represent, in conjunction 
with the minister, $he session of that 
parish. 'Flic presbytery treats of such 
matters as concern* the particular 
churches within its limits; as the Ex- 
amination, admission, ordination, and 
censuring of ministers; the licensing of 
probationers, rebuking the gross or con- 
tumacious sinners, the directing the sen- 
tence of excommunication, the deciding 
upon references and appeals from kirk 
sessions, resolving cases of conscience, 
explaining difficulties in doctrine or dis- 
cipline ; and censuring, according to the 
vonl of God, any heresy or erroneous 
doctrine which hath either been public- 
ly or privately maintained within the 
bounds of its jurisdiction. Some of them 
have frankly acknowledged* that they 
♦ vannot altogether approve of that part 
of her constitution which gives an equal 
\ ole, in questions of heresy, to an illite- 
rate mechanic and his enlightened pas- 
tor. We are persuaded (say they) that 
it lias been the source t ot much trouble 
to many a pious clergyman, who fi om 
the laudable desire of explaining the 
Scriptures, and declaring to his Hock 
all tlie counsel of God, has eipployed a 
^ ariety of expressions of the same im- 
port to illustrate those articles of faith, 
which may be obscurely expressed in 
the established standards. The fact, 
however, is#that in presbyters the only 
prerogatives which tlie pastors have 
over the ruling ridel’s arc, the power of 
ordination •by imposition of hands, and 
the pri\ ilege of having the moderator 
chosen from their body. 

From the judgment of the presbytery 
there lies an appeal to the provincial 
synod, which ordinarily meets twice *in 
the year, and exercises over the pres- 
hy terics within the province a jurisdic- 
tion similar to that which is vested in 
vach presbytery over the several kirk 
**‘4»inns within its bounds. Of tne^se sv- , 
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nods there ar^ in the church of Scot' 
land fifteen, which are composed of the 
members of the several presbyteries 
within the respective provinces which 
give names to the synods. 

The highest authority in the church 
of Scotland is the general assembly , 
frhich consists of a certain number of 
ministers and ruling riders delegated 
from each presbytery, and of commis- 
sioners from the universities and royal 
boroughs. A presbytery in which there 
are fewer than twelve parishes sends 
to the general assembly two ministers 
and ane ruling elder ; if it contain be- 
tween twelve and eighteen ministers, it 
sends three of these, and one ruling ri- 
der ■ ; f it contain between eighteen and 
twenty-four ministers, it sends four mi- 
nisters, and two ruling riders ; and of 
twenty-four ministers, when it contains 
so many', it sends five, with two ruling 
eldjsrs. " Every royal borough sends one 
ruling elder, and Edinburgh two, whose 
election must be attested by the kirk 
sessions of their respective’ boroughs. 
Every university sends one commission- 
er from its own body. Tim commission- 
ers are choseif annually six weeks before 
the meeting of the assembly; and the 
ruling elders are often men of the first 
eminence in the kingdom for rank and 
talents. In this assembly, which meets 
once* a year, the king presides by his 
commissioner, who is always a noble- 
man, but he has no voice in their deli- 
berations, The order of their proceed- 
ings is regular, though sometimes the 
number of members creates a confusion ; 
which the moderator, who is chosen 
from among the ministers to be, as it 
were, the speaker of the house, has not 
sufficient authority to prevent. Appeals 
are brought from all the other eccle- 
siastical courts in Scotland to the gene- 
ral assembly; and in questions purely 
religious, no appeal lies from its deter- 
minations. Sec Hairs View of a Gos- 
pel Church ; Eric . Brt. art* Presbyte- 
rians ; Brown's Vindication of the Pres- 
byterian Form of Church Government; 
Scotch Confession find Directory. l'i r 
the othfir side of the question, and 
against Presbyterian church govern- 
ment, see arrives Bkownists, Church 
Cong r kg at ion al, Episcopacy, and 
Indkpkkdp.nts. 

PR ESHYTERIANS, Cum n v k land, 
this is a body of Presbyterians who prin- 
cipally reside in the st ates of Kcntuckv 
and Tennessee, and in the adjacent ter- 
ritories. 

They constituted a presbytery sepa- 
rate from the Kentucky sy nod and ge- 
neral presbyterian church, on the 10th 
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of February, 1,810. The causes that I] presbytery was divided, and tint farmer. 
led to this :irc as follow : Ij Cumberland presbytery, constituted, m 

About the year 1799 or 1S00, God I which there were always a decided ma- 
revived religion in a remarkable man- jjority in favour of licensing men to 
ncr in the western country, through the : preach the Gospel (when need required, 
instrumentality of some* prcshvteri.ui and God called) who wept* “ apt to 
preachers ; consequently, many new teach,” and sound in the thith, though 
congregations were soon formed and i they might not possess a liberal cduca- 
organiied. But to continue to supply tion. Therefore, from time to time 
them all, by the then licensed and or- they licensed, (Some of whom they or- 
dained ministers was impracticable. dained,) men of that description. This 
A venerable father in the ministry | meaywre was still opposed by that part 
who came fmm a distance, discovering j of the presbytery who were unfriendly 
the necessity tor supplies, proposed to \ to the revival. The .s^nod took the mat- 
thc pmicne'rs who were engaged in ter, aiul appointed a commission of their 
promoting the revival, to choose from own body to meet in the bounds of the 
amongst the laity some men (whose ta- | Cumberland presbytery, and directed 
lent s, gifts, piety,* &c. would justify such | the ihcmbcrs thereof, with all their li- 
a step,) and encourage them to prepare ccntiates, candidates, and c-whorters, to 
for tlie work of the ministry: though meet; which summons the greater part 
they might not havy a classical educa- of them obeyed. After the commission 
tion. This proposition was rcadily*ac- and the accused liad met, the former 
ceded to, and several persons w$re i exhibited many charges against the lat- 
spokcn to on the subject, and encou- Iter; principally taken from the minutes 
raged to improve their talent by ex- of the presbytery and public fame : all 
Imitation, and to prepare written i!is- of which were chiefly comprised in the 
courses to exhibit to the nc^t Transyl- two following, to wit: — 1st, Licensing 
vania presbytery, as specimens of their men to preach who had not been ex- 
abilities t ) sermonize, &c. with which a.nined on the languages. 2d, That 
they accordingly complied. The dis- those men who were licensed, both 
courses were read to the aged member learned and less learned, had been only 
who first recommended the measure, required to adopt the confession of 
•and tolerably well approved. They faith partially, that is, as far as they be- 
were not now received as candidate's for lieved it to agree with God's word, 
the ministry, but were directed Jo pre- | As to the first ground of complaint, 
pare other discourses to read to the next j the presbytery not only plead the cx- 
presbvterv, where the debate became j ccption in the "discipline, in “ extraordi- 
very animated, whether they should he nary cases,” bift also the example of a 
admitted as candidates for the holy mi- number of the presbyteries fneuiflerei.t 
nistry ; when finally a majority of one parts of the United States. They 
vote decided, one of them only should moreover, appealed to a higher autho- 
be reraised at that time. The nexjt rity than either of the foregoing, which 
prcslntery, however, decided by a large was the Aew Testament, and 'inquired 
majority in favour of the proposed plan;!! if there be any precept or example j i 
and accordingly, after hearing popular." that Book which condemns the practice 
trials, ike. proceeded to license three j! of licensing what they (the commission) 
men, to \sqt : — Mcxanden Anderson, !; called unlearned men. Itwasalsoask- 
1' mis K wing, and Samuel King, to preach j <*d, if God could not as easily call a 
the Gospel as probationers. These j Presbyterian not classically learned, to 
liR-i, although two of them had no ! preach the Gospel, as lie could such of 
knowledge of the dpad languages; yet ( anv other denomination } 
f-em their discourses, extempore,* as With respect to doctrines pehepresby- 
wcll as written, and fi^m the petitions | tery believed their candidates had de- 
uf hundreds of serious Christians, pray- j parted from no essential doctrine taught 
mg that they might be licensed; the j in the confession of faith ; anti therefore 
presbitrry thou ht they could not be | ought to have been indulged in tlicir 
uit ut their duty in promoting them to ' conscientious scruples about tenets not 
rhe work of the ministry ; in which | essential or important. This reasoning, 
opinion they were afterwards fully con- j however, was not satisfactory to tlu: 
firmed. Some members of this presby- commission, who demanded* all the; 
tcry, however, as well as the preceding, j young men to be given up to them for 
were opposed to the measure, who cntei- re-examination. The presbytery re- 
ed their protest, and wrote to the synod, ! fused ; viewing the demand unprcce- 
whu, at first, paid $ut little attention to dented, and directly making dangerous 
About this time the Transylvania encroachments on the liberties«ancl pri- 



vilegcs of presbyteries, who, according 
to the discipline, were sole judges of the 
faith and qualifications of their own 
candidates tor the ministry. The young 
men then being summoned to submit, 
and refusing, the commission proceeded 
solemnly tcf prohibit them all, learned 
and less" learned, from preaching or ad- 
ministering any more as Presbyterians ; 
and summoned the majclrity of the pres* 
hyterv to appear at their next synod, to 
answer for not surrendering their spuing 
brethren, and to be examined tlicm- 
selves on doctriftcs. The presbytery 
thought it a very extraordinary step in- 
deed, for a commission of the Synod to 
silenc e, prohibit, a number of re- 
spectable and useful minivers of Jesus, 
without /tract's,? ’or trial, men, wllose 
moral characters were unexceptionable, 
and who had never been called before 
their own presbytery to answer any 
charge ; and men, who were never con- 
victed of either heresy, immoralih ) , or 
contumacy, before any judicature what- 
soever. 'Phe presbytery being < con- 
that the commission had acted 
illegally, determined to petition the ge- 
neral assembly. In the mean time they 
formed themselves into a council; in- 
tending, with their young brethren, to 
promote religion as well as they could in 
i hat capacity ; refraining from presby- 
tcrial acts, until they could learn the 
derision of the assembly ; the first de- 
cision of which appeared favourable. 
Phis encouraged the. council to expect 
the assembly would eventually redress 
their grievances. They therefore wait- 
ed and ] petitioned, until they were con- 
vinced by an act, ordegsion of the as- 
sembly, that the synod were justified in 
their unconstitutional and unprecedent- 
ed conduct toward the young preachers: 
which, (after another fruitless appli- 
cation to the synod and Transylvania 
presb\ terv) determined three oft he re- 
maining ordained ministers to constitute 
a separate^ presbytery ; which was done 
in the follow ingMn aimer : 

“ In Dick:, on County, Tennessee State, 
at the He* S. M’Adow’s, this 4th day 
of February, 1810 

“ VVe, Samuel M ’Allow, Finis Ewing, 
and Samuel King, regularly ordained 
ministers in the Presbyterian church, 
aguinst whom no charge either of tm- 
. morality or heresy has evcj been exhi- 
bited, before any church judicatures; 
lumng waited in vain more than four 
venrs ; in ihe mean time petitioning the 
General Assembly fin* a redress of 
grievances, find a restoration of our vio- 
lated rights, have, and do herein agree 
and determine, to constitute a Presby- 


tery, known by the name of the Cum 
lx aland Presbytery, ort the following 
conditions:” 

All candidates for the ministry ^ho 
may hereafter be licensed by this pres- 
bytery, and all licentiates or probation- 
ers who may hereafter be ordained by 
this presbytery, shall be required be- 
fore such licensure and ordination, to 
receive and adopt the confession and dis- 
cipline* of the presbyterian church, ex- 
cept the idea of fatality that seems to 
be taught under the mysterious doctrine 
of predestination. 

It as to be understood, however, that 
such as can adopt the confession with- 
out such exception, shall not be re- 
quired to make any. Moreover, all 
licentiates, before they are set apart to 
the whole work of the ministry, (or- 
dained) shall be reauired to undergo an 
examination on English Grammar, Ge- 
ography, Astronomy, natural and mo- 
ral Philosophy, and Church History.! 
r l he presbytery may also require an ex 
animation on all or any papt of the 
above branches of literature before 
licensure, if they deem it expedient. 

Dbctrincs. It has been already ob- 
served, that the Prcsbytdfian confession 
is their confession, "except the idea of 
fatality.” Hut as some may think thh 
too indefinite, it may be proper here to 
state explicitly all the essential d<x*- 
trines or tenets .they hold. 

1st, That Adam was made upright, 
pure and free; that he was necessarily 
under the moral law, which binds all 
intelligences; and having transgressed 
it, he was consequently, with all his pos- 
terity, exposed to eternal punishment 
I and misery. 

2d, That Christ the second Adam re- 
presented just as many as the first, con- 
sequently made an atonement for all, 
"which •will be testified in due time.” 
But that the benefit of that atonement 
will be only received In the true believer. 

3d, That all Adam’s family are to- 
tally depraved, “conceived in .s’-n ; 
going astray from the womb, and all 
children of wrath;” therefft’e must 
“be born again,” justified and sancti- 
fied, or they never can enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

4th, That justification is by faith alone 
as the Instrument ; by the merits of 


* Th«* recrption of the diVipN* in to bp nn- 
driMood i» -id, iv \u ();o brandio* pf lito- 
r:iniro io<juiiv<j h* this l i>il\. 

T h will not li«' iimli-v-fninl tlmt oxaininafioii 
I on T'lfolouy, i-xp.-nmoiit:il rvliiiion. and h (nil 
! to tlir ijiiiii?irj , m ill L 
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Christ's active and passive obedience, ;| ot' God's word, on the extent of the 
as the meritorious cause ; and bv the j] atonement and operations of the Spirit ; 
operation of God's Spirit as the r^ir- | or to- contradict the sincerity of God's 
civ(it y or active cause. !| expostulations with sinners/ and make 

5th, That as the sinner is justified on ! his oath to have no meaning, when lie 
the account of Christ's righteousness j! swears he has no pleasure in their 
being imputed or accounted to him ; on ■, death ; or to resolve the whole charae- 
the same account he will be enabled tA| ter of the Deity into his so\m*ignt>, 
t> . on frojn one degree of grace to! without a due regard to all other ot hi-, 
another, in a progressive life of snnetifi- ! adorable attributes. Finally, they think 
cation, until lie is fit to be gathered into [ those doctrines ought to bethought and 
the garner of God, who will certainly I stf)ok£*n of in a consistency with God's 
take to glory e\cry man who has lx*en| moral government, which always has for 
rcallv justified: that is, he, Christ, has its object the liappincfo of his intelligent 
become wisdom, • (light to convince.) I creatures, when it consists with his jus- 
rigliieousness, (to justify) sanctification, tice and* the honour of the divine throne, 
(to cleanse) and redemption, (to glori- | Discifiline. Their discipline is Fros- 
ty,) to every truly regenerated soul. byterian. Their congregations are go- 
' 6th, That there are three persons, in vertied by Church sessions, presbyte- 
om* God, coequal, essential, and eter- ries, and they now have appointed to 
nal ; or the Father. Word, and Holy constitute a synod to be called the Cum- 
Ghost: that the mediator is very God bcrland Svnod. They are tenacious of 
and very man ; two distinct natures in the presbyterial form of church go- 
one person; therefore while the hu- vernment ; because they believ c it to be 
manitv obevs and suffers, there is infi- equitable, just, and scriptural ; and be- 
nite wortL or merit given to "that abe- cause it tends to cherish in their minds, 
diencc and suffering, by thy union of the and the minds of their congregations, a 
(lb inity. . love of civil, as well as religious IiIkt- 

Thev dissent from the ConfcssJbn— ty ; its being so congenial to the repub- 
iu. 1st, 'That there are no ttemal repro- bean form of government established 
hates. — 2d, That Christ died not for a in these United States; which stands 
fmrt only, but for all mankind. — 3d, equally aloof from monarchy and anar- 
""hat all infants, dying in infancy are jchv. 

saved through Christ, ancfrsanytification j On the subject of their deviation from 
of the Spirit. — 4th, That the Spirit of theoldrulewithi-especttoliteraryqua- 
God operates on the world, or as co-ex- location for the ministry, they would 
tensively as Christ has made the atone- not lie understood as undervaluing that 
incut, in such a manner as to leave all precious handmaid to the useful work 
men inexcusable. of a Gospel minister. They*. have in 

As to the doctrines of predestination two publications called “a. circular 
md election, they think, (with many letter, ’ and “ aj’eply,” given abundant, 
eminent and modest divines who havy evidence ot their anxiety to acquire and 
written on the subject,) they are mys- promote useful knowledge ; by reconi- 
tcrious, and tliev are not well pleased mending the study of the Greek scrip- 
vv ith the application that rigid Calvin- tures, and by their exertion to procure 
ists, or Arminiaoi make of them. They a circulating library of theological, lus- 
tniuk the truth, or that, as well as many torical, and scientific books, which they 
other points in divinity, lies between the increasing from time to time. Not- 
opposite extremes. They are confident withstanding they are persuaded that 
however, that those -doctrines should God hits and does call many to preach 
not, on tlie one hand be so construed as the Gospel, who have no knowledge of 
to make* any thing the creature has tlu; original languages, aiuKwho have 
done, or tan do, at all meritorious in his been. and are eminently useful in their 
salvation ; or to lav any ground to say profession. They have therefore dis- 
* well done I or to take the least de- pensed with that condition, as not being 
gree of the* honour of our justification mb&olutely necessary ; yet they recom- 
and perseverance from God's unmerit- |[mend it, when it can conveniently be 
cd grace, and Christ's pure righteous- acquired. fibroin pursuing this course 
ness. On the other hand, they are they have, as might be expected, some 
equally confident those doctrines shoifld learned and some less learned prcach- 
not be so construed as to make God the ers of the everlasting Gospel : the lirt- 
^uthor of sin, directly or indirectly ; ter of whom appear in many instances 
either of Adam's sip, or any subsequent to he as useful in promoting the word 
sin of his fallen rice ; or to contradict of God as the former, 
the express and repeated declarations Progress. Since they first constituted 
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a separate prcsb\ terv thev have- made they arc called, adopt nearly the same 
considerable progress. At first there mode of church government with the 
were hut nine preachers in the ronnee- Independents. Their chief difference 
lion, four of whom only were ordained. ; from the Independents is, that they ;*■<; 

At that time their organized emigre- U less attached to Calvinism, 
p.tions weiy hut hut since, they ! ^ PRESBYTERY REFORMED. — 
bare increased to about eighty, cxclu- !| The reformed presbytery in Scotland 
si vo of a number not yet organized. " tfacc their •rigin as far back as the re - 
Their ])r(*achers have increased from formation, and consider themselves, as 
nine to eighteen, fourteen of whom are the only pure Presbyterians since the 
ordained; and there are*no\v about ten revolution. They piofess to adhere to 
candidates for the ministry. At yieis the solemn league and covenant agreed 
stilted session in April 1813, they di- j to by the nation before the restoration, 
vided their body*into three*]) resnyte- | in which they abjure poperv and pru- 
nes and appointed. to constitute a synod ; lacy,*and resolve to maintain and (Ic- 
on the first Wednesday in October fol- fend the doctrines, worship, discipline, 
lowing. They have pursued the' itine- J and government of the church, as ap 
rant mode of preaching the Grtmel, il proved by the parliament and assembly 
which appears to have a' good effect,! at .Westminster, and by the general as- 
«tnd to be the best in a frontier country. j sembly of the churcli and parliament of 
The demand for preaching, however, is . Scotland, 1645-9. Jjt seems, thev object 
increasing faster than their preachers. || not so much to a. religious establishment, 
They continue to* observe a custom i! hut to the religious establishment as it 
which was introduced early in the glo- j! exists ; they object not to an alliance of 
rious revival in that country, which is, | the church with the state, but to tin* al- 
to encamp on the ground at their com- : lianccofthj! church with an uncovenant- 
munion for four days and niglits: and | ed king and govemment. Their num- 
it has been remarked* that they hav her, it is said, amounts to about lour 
rarely had a communion since they con- thousand persons. • 

rtituted, but more or less have given sa- ( PRESCIENCE OF G(M),ishis fore 
lisf«ictory evidence of having become «j knowledge, or that knowledge which 
subjects of vital religion. Sometimes, i God has of things to come. The <^»c 
however, there are but fc.w, at other trine of predestination is founded on 
tint's, there are as many as thirty or- the prescience of God, and on the sup- 
forty, who, liavc made a credible pro- position of all futurity being present to 
fession of faith in the Lord Jesus. A him. Properly speaking, indeed, pre- 
great part of their increase* consists of . science follows that of predestination; 
new converts, whose lives *and conver- j for if w* allow that God from all eter- 
sation manifest “tlrnv have been with! liitv foresaw all things, he must thus 
Jesus.” have foreseen them in consequence of 

While God thus evidently owns their his permitting or fore-appointing them, 
humble efforts to spread a savour of Henc% events are not certain merely be- 
lli* name, they hope to bear with firm- cause foreknown; but foreknown be- 
ss all the opposition they may meet, ( cause antecedently certain on acroi#it 
from incliv ideals or sectaries. || of pre-determining reasons. See Foit 

P. S. When they receive candidates jj knowlkhgk, Pr kokstin ation. 
tor the ministry, they allow them to ex- j| PRESCRIPTION, in theology, was 
ercise their gift in ]>ublic speaking, ,un- a kind of argument pleaded by fertul- 
dcr the immediate eye of the church ; lian and others in the third century 
thereby they are better able to judge of against erroneous doctors. This modi* 
their “aptness to teach,” than they jot arguing has been despised by some, 
could be by their written discourses | both because it has been used ’by Pa- 
alonc, which* they require also. pists, anu because they think thatmitli 

PRESBYTERIANS ENGLISH. | has no need of such a support. Other*., 
The appellation Presbyterian in England | however, think that if it can be shown 
is appropriated to a body of dissenters,^ u hat any particular doctrine of Chrs- 
who have not any attachment to thelftiauity was held in the earliest age* 
Scotch mode of church government any even approaching the apostolic, it must 
more than to episcopacy among us; and have very considerable weight ; and, in- 
therefore the term Presbyterian is here deed, that it has so, appears from the 
improperly applied. How this nnsap- universal appeals of all parties to those 
plication came to pass cannot be easily |j early times in support of their particular 
determined ; but it has occasioned many | opinions. Besides, the thing is in itself 
wrong notions, and should therefore be jj natural ; for if a man finds a variety of 
rectified. English Presbyterians, as; opinions the world upon important 

.» O 
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passages m Scripture, where shall ho J' Spirit ot God 5 J. when they run into 
he sn apt to get tlie true sense as from si temptation ; 6. when they indulge in 
contemporary writers or others who : self-ronfidenre and self-complacency; 
lined very near the apostolic age ? And ~ when they bring the spirit of the 
if such a man shall find any doctrine or world into tlu* church; 8. when thev 
interpretations to have been universally form apologies fqp that in some wliich 
believed in the first ages, or, as Vicentius i they condemn in others ; if. wlicn lm 
Lir'mcnsis words it, semfierwhiijur et efi) : fessing to believe in tlic doctrines of the 
own thus , he will unquestionably he dis- Gospel, they live licentiously; 10. when 
posed to think such early and universal ( they create,’ magnify, and pmert their 
• consent, or such proscription, of very j! troubles; 11. when they arraign the con 
considerable weight in determining hi’sli fluct of God as unkind and unjust. See 
opinion. || P. 1 1 a/fcer’s Ser. vol. i. ser. 3 ; South's 

PRESUMPTION, as it relates to. the j| Ser. vol. vi. ser. 10, 1*1, and 12 ; Tillot- 
tnind, is a supposition formed before ex- ; sorts Ser. ser. 14 7 ; Saurinis Ser. ser. 
animation. As it relates to the conduct j 11. vol? i. Kobitlson’s translation; Bf\. 
or moral action, it implies arrogance llojikms on the Nature , Danger, and 
and irreverence. As it relates to rcli- ■) Cure of Presumptuous Sins. See his 
gion in general, it is a hold and darjng’ Works. 

confidence in the goodness of God, with- PRIDE is inordinate and unreasonable 
out obedience to his will. Prcsninfitwrus ; self-esteem, attended with insolence, 
sins must he distinguished from sins of and rude treatment of others. “It 
infirmity, cr those failings peculiar to sometimes,”, sa\s a good writer,’ “ con- 
human nature, Ecc. iii. 20. 1 John i. .8, founcM with vanity, and sometimes 
9; from sins done through ignorance with dignity ; but to the former passion 
Luke mu * and from sins into which it has no resemblance, and in many cir- 
mrn aiv hurried by sudden and violent cumstanccs it (lifters from the latter, 
temptation. (iaLVu 1. The ingredients i Vanity is the parent of loquacious 
which sender sin presumptuous are, ;i boasting ; and the person subject to it, 
knowledge, John, xv. 22; deliberation j if his pretences he admitted, has no in- 
and coutnxance, Prov. vi. 11. Psal. ; clination to insult the company. The 
xx*\i. 4; obstinuev, Jcr. xliv. 16. Dent, [proud mftn, on the other hand, is 11a- 
i. 13; inattention to the remonstrances j turallv silent, and, wrapt un m his own 
of conscience. Acts, vii. 51 ^opposition importance, seldom speaks hut to m^ke 
to the dispensations of Providence, 2,'lhis audience feel their ■ inferiority.” 
Chron. xxviii, 22 ; and repeated com- j; Pride is the high opinion that apoorlit- 
mis.sion of the same sin, Psal. lxxviii. j tie contracted soul entertains of itself. 
17. Presumptuous sins arc numerous; i Dignity consists in Just, great, and uni- 
sucli as profane swearing, perjury, theft, I form actions, atuPis the opposite to 
adultery, drunkenness, sabbath-break- meanness. — 2. Pride manifests itself by 
ins, These may he more partim- praising ourselves, adorning our ner- 
larlv considered as presumptuous sins, .sons, attempting to appear before others 
because they arc generally committed in a superior light to what we arc ; con- 
ajpiinst a known law, and so often re- tempt and slander of others; envy at 
■rated. Such sins :ire most heinous in ' the excellencies others possess ; anxiety 
their nature, and most pfcrnrcious in i to gain applause ; distress and rage 
their effects. They are said to he a 1 when slighted ; impatience of contra- 
irpmach to the Lord, Numb. xv. 3;,dictjon, and opposition to ( iod himself, 
t ■*•»)' harden the heart, 1 Tim. iv. 2; i —3. The evil effects of pride arc beyond 
(i v ;iw down judgments from heaven, computation. It has spread itself uni- 
Numh. xv. 31 ; even when repented of, versally in all nations among all cha** 
seldom pardoned without some vi ■ actors; and as it wits the,.first sin, as 
sdile testimony of (iocPs dispfeasurc, 2 |! some suppose, that entered into the 
Sam. v ii. 10. As it respects professors !| world, so it seems the last to be con- 
of religion, as one observes, th*y sin ll quered. It may be considered as the 
p’cs jmptiiously, 1. when they" take up || parent of discontent, ingratitude, coyct- 
ii profession of religion without pririci- I ousness, poverty, presumption, passion, 
fttfWhcn tliey profess to ask the || extravagance, bigotry, war, and perse- 
iinlpof God, and yet go on in for- , cution. In fact, there is luirdlv an e vii 
ctflen course* ; 3. when they do not I 1 perpetrated but what pride is connected 
■me religion as they find it in the Scrip- ^ with it in a proximate or remote sense, 
^tures; 4. when they make their feel-!: — 4. To suppress this evil, we should 
- ings the test o£ their religion, without j consider what we are. “ If we could 
considering the difference between ani- | trace our descents,,” says Seneca, “ we 
ma) passions and the operations of the! should find* all slaves to come from 
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princes, and .ill princes from slaves. To 
n t: proud of knowledge, is to be blind in 
tin- light; to be* proud of virtue, is to 
^]ji*iM»n ourselves with the antidote; to 
* be proud of author'* v, 'is to make our 
•i ise our downfall.”* The imperfection of 
our nature, fyir scant} knowledge, con- 
tracted powers, narrow conceptions, 
and moral inability, lire strong motives 
to excite us to humility. We should con- 
sider also, what punishment this sin has 
hi might on mankind. .See the rases oj 
Hiaraoh, Ilaman, Nebuchadnezzar, 
I It rod, and other*. How particularly 
it is prohibited, Prov. xvi. 18. 1 Pet. v. 

i. James i\ . 6. Prov. xxix. 23 ; nvliat a 
torment k is to its possessor, Esther v. 
l i ; how soon all things of a sublunary 
i. mire will end ; how disgraceful it ren- 
ders us in the sight of God, angels, and 
men ; what a barrier it is to our fydicity* 
and communion with God ; how fruit- 
ful it is of discord; -how it precludes 
our ust fulness, and renders us really 
i .‘iitemptihle. See Humility*. 

PRIEST, a person set apart for the 
I eiiormancc of sacrifice, and other of- 
l«ccs and ceremonies of religion, llcforc 
!lie promulgation of the law of Moses, 
the iiast-hom of every family, the fa- 
’hers, the princes, and the kings, were 
j 'lusts. Thus Cain and Abel, Noah, 
\brnhain, Melchizedcc, Job, Isaac, and 
.'.icob, offered themselves their own sa- 
» rificcs. Among the Israelites, after 
their departure from Egypt, the priest- 
hood was confined to one trfye, and it 
i 'usisted of three orders, th e Jiigh- 
j'ru'tit, fir last s, and iM’itcs. The priest- 
hood was made hereditary in the family 
i.{ \aron ; and the first-born of the old- 
est branch of that family, if he had no 
legal blemish, was always the high- 
jiriest. 'Phis divine appointment was 
observed with considerable accuracy 
Pll the Jews fell under* the dominion ^if 
the Romans, and had their faith cor- 
rupted by a false philosophy. Thru, 
indeed, the high-priesthood was somc- 
, ::iiC' set up to sale, and, instead of con- 
tinuing for life, as iUnught to have done, 
r seems, frtm some passives in the 
New Testament, to have been nothing 
more than an annual office. There is 
sufficient reason, however, to believe, 
that it was never disposed of but to 
snme descendant of Aaron capable of 
filling it, had the older branches been 
e* tinct. [For the consecration and of- 
fices of the Jewish priesthood, we refer 
our readers to the books of Moses.] In 
the time of David, the inferior priests 
were divided into twenty-jfour compa- 
nies, who were to serve in rotation, each 
company by itself, for a week. The nr- 


| der in which the several courses &ere 
j to ' serve was determimM by lot ; and 
each course was, in all succeeding ages, 
called by the name of its original chief. 

it has* been much disputed, whether 
in the Christian church there be any 
such officer as a flrin/t t in the proper 
tgrnse of the word. If the word priest 
j be taken to denote a person commis- 
sioned by divine authority to offer up a 
real sacrifice to God, we may Justly d-- 
n v that there is a priest lipon earth. 
Under the Gospel, there is but one 
priest, vvhfch is Christ : and but one sa- 
crifice, that ‘of the cross. The church 
of Home, however, erroneously believe 
j their / irirsts to be empowered to offer 
up to the Divine Majesty a real proper 
sacrifice, as were the priests under the 
Oltl Testament. Ecclesiastical history 
informs us that, in the second century, 
some time afttr tlfc reign of the ern- 
peror Adrian, when the Jews, by the 
second destruction of Jcnisalem/were 
bereaved of all hopes of the restoration 
of tjjcir gih'crnmeilt to its former lustre, * 
the notion* that the ministers of the 
Christian church succeeded to the elm 
racter and prerogatives of ll^e Jewish 
priesthood, was industrionflV propaga- 
tecl bv*the Christian doctors’; and that, 
in consequence, the bishops claimed a 
rank and character similai; to that of 
the Jewish high-priest ; the piVsbvters 
to that of the pj'iests; and the deacons 
to that of the Levitcs. One of the pi r- 
| nicious effects of this groundless com- • 
parison*and pretension seems to have 
been, the introduction of the idea of a 
real sacrifice* in the Christian church, 
and of sacrificing priests. 

In the church of England, the word 
firicst is retained to denote the. second 
| order in her hierarchy, but we believe 
with very different significations, ac- 
cording tithe different (pinions enter- 
tained of thV Lord’s supper. Sonic few 
of her divines, of great learning, and of 
undoubted protestantism, maintain that 
the Lord’s supper is a commemorative 
and cuchuristical siu nficr. * These con- 
sider all who are authorized to admi- 
nister tliA sacrament as in the strictest 
sense /irirsts. Others hold the Lord’s 
supper to be a frast upon the one sa- 
crifice, once offered on the cross ; and 
these, too, must consider themselves as 
clothed with some kind of priesthood. 
(Treat numbers, however, or the Eng- 
lish clergy, perhaps the majority, agree 
with the church of Scotland, in main- 
taining that the laird’s supper is a rite 
of no other moral import than the mere 
commemoration of the death of Christ 
These cannot consider themselves 
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firinfs m the rigid sense nf the word, l| power it was needful that a commission 
lint onh as j h'rv&bytm , of which the |j from God, its founder, should be grant- 
word f irk Ht is a contraction of the ed in absolute and perspicuous terms ; 

import with elder. See Lord’s!: but no such commission is extant in 
Suppkr. 'Scripture. — 2- If so illustrious an office 

PRIMACY, the highest post in the r was instituted by our Saviour, it is 
church. The Romanists contend that ]; strange, that no where in the e> angel i- 
St. Peter,* by our Lord’s appointment, !,' cal or apostolical history there should be 
had a primary of sovereign authority any express mention of that institution, 
and jurisdiction over the apostles. This, — 3. If St. Peter had been instituted 
however* is' denied by the Protestants, sovereign of the apostolical senate, his 
and that upon just grounds. Dr. Bar- pffice and state had been in nature and 
row obst nes, (Works, vol.i. p. 557,) kind very distinct from the common of- 
that there are several sorts m primacy fice of the other aposfles, as the office of 
which may belong to a person in re- a king from the office of any subject; 
spcct of others. 1. A primacy of worth and probably would have bceii signified 
or personal excellency. — 2. A primacy by some distinct name, as that of arch- 
of reputation' and esteem. — 3. A pin- apo&lc, arch-pastor, the Vicar of Christ, 
macy of order or bare dignity and pyc- or the like ; but no such name or title 
cedence. — 4. A primacy of power and j was assumed by him, or was by the rest 
jurisdiction. As for the - first of these, a llittribiited to him. — 4. There was no of- 
primacy of worth, we may well grant it fice above that of an apostle, known to 
to Peter, admitting that probably he did the apostles or prhnitive church, Eph. 
exceed the rest of his brethren in per- j iv. 11. 1 Cor. xii. 28. — 5. Our Lord 
sonal endowments and capacities ; par- j himself declared against this kind of 
ticuluvly in quicknesk of apprehension, j primacy, prohibiting his apostle's to at 
boldness of spirit, readiness of .speech, j feet, to seek, to assume, or admit a su- 
rharity to our Lord, and zeal for his | periority of power one above another, 
ser\ ice.-t-2. As to the primacy of re- | Luke xxii. 14 — 24. Mark ix. 35. — 6. 
pute, whicIT St. Paul means when he ! We do not find any peculiar adhiinis- 
speaks of those who liad a special re- j tration committed to St. Peter, nor any 
nutation, of those who seemed to be nil- prh ilege conferred on him which was 
lars, of the.supercminent apostles, Gal. not also granted to tlie other apostles, 
ii. 6, 9. * 2 Cor. xi. 5. xii. 11. Uiis ad van- John xx. 23. Mark xvi. 15. — 7. When 
tage cannot be refused 'him, being a ne- Peter wrote two catholic epistles, there 
ccssary consequent of those eminent does not appear in either of them any 
qualities resplendent in him, and of the intiinatiim ( or any pretence to this arch- 
illustrious performances achieved by apostqjical power-— 8. In all relations 
him beyond the rest. T^is may be in- which occur in Scripture about contn.- 
ferred from that renown which lie hath versies incident of doctrine or practice, 
had from the beginning ; and likewise there is no appeal made to St. Peter’s 
from his being so constantly ranked in judgment or allegation of it as decisive, 
the first place before the rest of his no argument is built on his authority. — 
brethren. — 3. As to a primacy of order 9. St. Peter no where appears in'ter- 
or bare dignity, importing that common- meddling as a judge or governor para- 
Iv in all meetings and proceedings, the m^unt in such cases; yet where he doth 
otm-r apostles did yield him*the pffcce- himself deal with heretics and disordrr- 
dence, may ho questioned ; for this doe:, iy persons, he procccdeth not as a pojxj 
not seem suitable to the gravity of such decreeing; but as an apostle', warning, 
persons, of their condition and circum- ! arguing and persuading against them. — 
stances, to sfand upon ceremonies of re- 1 10. The consideration of the apostles 
spect ; for our Lord’s rules seem to ex- 1 proceeding^ the conversion of people, 
elude all semblance of amftition, all m the foundation of churches, am! in 
kind of inequality and distance between administration of their spiritual affairs, 
his apostles. But yet this primacy may will exclude aqy probability of St. Pc- 
be granted as probable upon divers ac- tor’s jurisdiction over them.* They went 
counts of use and convenience ; it might about their business, not by order or li- 
be useful to preserve order, and to pro- ccnce from St. Peter, but, according to 
mote expedition, or to prevent confu- special direction of God’s Spirit. — 11. 
sion, distraction, and dilatory obstruction The nature of the apostolic ministry, 
in the management of things.— 4. As to their not being fixed in one place of re- 
a primacy importing a Superiority in sidcnce, but continually moving about 
command," power or jurisdiction, "this ! the world ; tj|e state of things at that 
we have great reason to deny upon 'the | time, and the manner of St. Peter’s life, 
blowing considerations. l. ’For such a ! render it unlikely that he had such a 
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jurisdiction over the apostles as sonic 
assign him. — 12. It was indeed most re- 
> quisitc that every apostle should have 
a complete, absolute, independent au- 
.thority in managing the duties and con- 
rerns’of the ollice, that he might not 
hnv wise hc^bstnft'tcd in the discharge 
nf them, not flogged with a need to con- 
sult others, not hampered with orders 
from tlitise who were at a distance.-*- 13. 
'The discourse and behaviour of St. Paul 
towards St. Peter doth evidence that he 
did not acknowledge any dependency oi* 
him, or any subjection to him, Gal. ii. 
11. — 14. If St. Peter had been appoint- 
ed sovereign of the church, it. seems 
that it should have been requisite* that 
lie should have outlived all the apostles; 
for otherwise, the church would Save 
wanted a head, or there must have been 
an inextricable controversy who f that 
head was. But St. Peter died long be- 
fore St. John, as all agree, and perhaps 
before divers others of<he apostles. 

Prom these argument# avc must evi- 
dently see what little ground^he church 
of Rome hath to derive the supremacy 
of the pope from the supposed primacy 
of St. Peter. 

PRIM APR, an archbishop who is in- 
verted with a jurisdiction over other bi- 
shops. See Archbishop. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS, those 
who lived in the first agesof Christianity, 
imperially the apostles and immediate 
tollowers of nor Lord. 

PRINCIPLE, an essential truth from 
which others are derived : tfie ground 
or motive of action. *See Disposition 
and DocTftiNK. 

PRIOR, the head of a convent ; next 
in dignity to an abbot. 

PRISClLLIANISTS, the followers 
of Priscillian, in the fourth century. It 
appears from authentic records, that 
the difference between "their doctrine 
and that of the Manicheans was not 
i erv considerable. For they denied the 
i cality of Christ’s birth and Incarnation ; 
maintained that the visible universe 
was not the production of the Supreme 
iTcity, but or sonic dxmon or malignant 
principle; afloptcd the doctrines of 
irons-, or emanations from the divine na- 
ture; considered human bodies as pri- 
sons formed by the author of evil to en- 
slave celestial miifds; condemned mar- 
riage, and 'disbelieved the resurrection 
ofi the body. Their rule oUife and 
manners was rigid and severe® the ac- 
counts, therefore, which many have; 
given of their lasciviousness and intem- 
perance deserve not the 1<^st credit, as! 
they are totally destitute ora'idence and 
authority. That the Priscillianists were j 
42 ■ 


guilty of dissimulation upon sonic occa- 
sions, and deceived their, adversaries by 
cunning stratagems, is true; but that 
they held it as a maxim, tluit lying ajul 
perjury were lawful, is a most notorious 
falsehood, without even the least shadow 
of probability. 

PRO BITV, honesty, sincerity, or ve- 
racity. “ It consists in the habit of ac- 
tions useful to society, and in the con- 
stant observance of the laws which jus- 
tice and conscience impose upon us. 
The man who obeys all the laws of so- 
ciety within exact punctuality, is not, 
therefore, a nnti of probity : laws can 
only fespect the external and definite 
parts of human conduct; but probity 
respects our more private actions, anil 
suen as it is impossible in all cases to 
define ; and it appears to be in morals 
what charity is in religion. Probity 
teaches us to perform in society those 
actions which no external power ran 
oblige us to perform, and is that quality 
in tl^e human mind from which we claim 
the performance of the riff /its common- 
ly called ina/irrfrct” 

PROCESSION, a ceremony in the 
Romish church, consisting of a formal 
march of the clergy amfojfcttplr,' pulling 
■up prayers, &c. aiid in this manner v i- 
siting 'some church, &c\ They have 
processions of the hour or sacra mm: ; 
of our Saviour to mount Calvary; of 
tar Rosary, &c. 

Processions art? said to be of Pagan 
original. The Romans, when the em- 
pire was distressed, or after some vic- 
tory, used constantly to order procci- 
.sions, for several da>s together, to be 
made to the tempjes to beg the assis- 
tance of tli£ gods, or to return them 
thanks. 

The first processions mentioned in ec- 
clesiastical history, arc those set on foot 
at Constantinople, by St. Chnsostom. 
The Ariafis of that city, being furccikln 
hold their meetings Without tins town, 
went thither night and morning, -singing 
anthems. Chrysostom, to prevent tlieir 
perverting the Catholics, set up coun- 
ter-processions, in which’ the clergy and 
people marched by night, singing prav - 
ers and hymns, and carrying crosses and 1 
llambeaux. From this period the cir- 
lom of- processions was introduced 
among the Greeks, and afterw.mii 
among the Latins; but they have 
subsisted longer, and been more fro- 
ouently used in the Western than in 
the Eastern church. 

PROCESSION OF THE HOLY 
GHOST, a term made *se of in refer- 
ence to the Holy Ghost, as proceeding 
from the Father, or *Yom the Father 
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a ml the Son. It seems to be founded on |i cd for. The Latin church, however, 
that passage in John xv. 26. " When j| lias not scrupled to say that the Spirit 
the Comforter is come, whom 1 will proceeds from the Father and the Son ; 
send unto you from the Father, even ij lmt the Greek church chooses to ex- 
thl* Spirit of Truth which firocredrth !j press it thus: the Spirit proceeds from 
from the Father, He shall testify of me.” 1] the Father by or through the Son, or he 
The procession of the Holv. Ghost, it is | receives of the Son*, Gal.riv. 6. Sim- 
said, is expressly taught fry Christ, yi Holy Ghost; Bishofi Phirson on the 
a cry strong terms, in this text. This j Creed t p. 324; Watt* 9 a Works, 8vo. ed. 
procession, it is alleged, is here evi- ;'vol. -v. p. 199; Ilurnon on tUv Holy 
dently distinguished from his mission; j S/urit, p. 204’; Hidglcy's Div. qu. 11; 
for it is said, “ Whom I will send to you Dr. Ij^htfoot's H orks, Vol. i. p. 4.S2. 
from the Father, even the Spirit of i !r IW)FANE, a term used in oppos.- 
T ruth, which proceeds from the Father.” j ti’on to holy ; and in general is applied 
If his mission and proedteding were the ; to all persons who have not the sacred 
same thing, there would be a tautology -character, anti to things which do not 
in the words, his mission, according to : below* to the service ot religion, 
that interpretation, being mentioned j PROFESSION, among the Homan 
twice in the same verse. Hr. Watts, 1 ists, denotes the entering into a religious 
however, observes, that the procession j, order, whereby a person oilers himself 
of the Holy Ghost from the Father, re- j to God by a vow of im iolably observing 
spects not* his nature or substance, but ; obedience, chastity, and poverty, 
his mission only; and that no distinct | Christians are required to make a 
and clear ideas', can be formed of this 'fro fission of their faith, 1. Boldly, Horn, 
procession; consequently it musfc bej'i. 16.—2, Explicitly, Matt. v. lf>. — 5. 
giien up as popish, scholastic, iircon- j, Constantly? Iieb. x. 23. — 4. Vet not os- 
ceivable, and indefensible. • Hut, it is ! tentatiously, ' but with humility and 
answered, what clear idea can be givtm 'j meekness. ^ 

us.of the originate, self-existent, eternal ji PROFESSOR, a term commnnlv 
being o^ felx*. fc ljathcr? Shall we, there- 'j used in the religious world, to denote 
fore, deny him to be without beginning*!, anv person who makes an open acknow- 
or end, and to be self-existent, because ! lodgment of the religion of Christ, or 
we know not how he is so? Jf not, why ; who outwardly ’manifests his attach - 
must we give up the procession of the rnent to Christianity. All real Chris- 
Spirit, because we know note the mode tians are professors, but all professors 
of it. We can no more Explain the man- ' are not real Christians. In this, as in 
ner how the Spirit proceeds from the ! all other tilings of worth and impor- 
Father, than wc can explain the eternal tance, we<find counterfeits. There arc: 
generation and hypostatical union of the | many who becom# professors, not from 
two natures of the Son. We may say •' principje, from investigation,* from lmc 
to the objector, 'as Gregory Naziunx.cn to the truth ; but from interested nu>- 
formerly did to his adversary, “ Do you |j tives, prejudice of education, custom, 
tell me how the Father is imbcgotten, i influence of connections, novelty, &c. ns 
and 1 will attempt to tell you how the I 1 Saul, Jehu, Judas, Dennis, the foolish 
Son is begotten, and the Spirit pro- |! virgins, &c. See article Christian: 
reeds.” Juy's Sermon?) ser. 9 ; Mead 9 ft Almost 

The clearest and fullest Account of Christian; Bellamy's True Tehran dr - 
■m procession, next to that in the Unrated; Shepherd's Sincere Convert, 
above-mentioned text, is that in 1 Cor. and on the Parable of the Ten Vir- 
ii. 12. “The Spirit which is of God ;” gin*; Seeker's Nonsuch Professor. 
that is (say the advocates for this doc- PROMISE is a solemn asseveration, 
trine,) the Spirit which is the same in hv which one pledges his veracity thdre 
nature and essence with the Father, and h shall perform,- or cairtte to be per- 
«o is said to be of him, >r out of him, not formed, the thing which he mentions. 

;u to local separation, but with respect The obligation of promises arises from 

to identity of nature. the necessity of the well-being and ex- 

About die eighth and ninth centuries istence of society. *' Virtue requires/ 
thci e was a very warm dispute between I! as Dr. Doddridge ol .'serves, “ that pro- 
the Greek and Latin churches, whether |j mises be fulfilled. 'Fhe promisee, i. r. 
he Spirit proceeded from the Father ! the perffn to whom the promise is 
only, or from the Father and the Son; made, acquires a property in virtue of 
md the controversy arose to such a the promise.. The uncertainty of pro-. 
height, that tlity charged one another perty would evidently be attended with 
with heresy and schism, whrn neither great incontinence. By failing to ful- 
>«dt: well understood what they contend- hi my promise, f. either show that I was. 
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not sincere in making it, or that I have i pointed prophets to preach,” ch. vi. 
little constancy or resolution, and either ! vev. 7; and whoever speaketh unto men 
way injure my character, and c wise- ! to edification, and exhortation, and com- 
cpicnth nn usefulness in life. Pronnsrs, ! fort, is by St. Paul called a firefihvt . 
/iou’ci'r?', are not binding, 1. If thc\ " 1 Cor. xiv. 3. Hence it was that there 
were made by us before we came to were schools of prophets in Israel, where 
•such exercise of •reason as to be tit to y<#mg men were instructed in the truths 
transact affairs of moment ; or if by any ( of religion, and fitted to exhort and com- 
(Ii.stunperor sudden surprise wc are do- j| fcrt the people. It is prophecy, how- 
pro eel of the exercise of our reason at j ever, according to the first definition 
the time when the promise is made. — ' given above, we shall here consider. 

2. If the promise was made on a false j Prophecy (with the power, of work- 
presumption, in which the promi^ef, afcr | ing miracles) may be considered as tlie 
ter the most diligent inquiry, was im-; highest evidence that can be given of a 
posed upon, especially it he were de-i siq>croatural communion with the Deity. 
cei\ ed by tne fraud of the promisee. — j Hcn«c, among tje professors of almost 

3. If the thing itself be vicious ; "for vir-; every religious system, there have been 

tuc cannot require that vice should be! numberless pretenders to the gift of 
committed. — 4. If the accomplishtnent j prophecy. Pagans had their oracles, 
of the* promise he so hard and iutolera- 1 augurs, and soothsayers; modem idolar 
lde, that there is reason to believe that, j| ters their necromancers and diviners; 
had it been foreseen, it would have been j and the Jews, Christians, and Mahorne- 
an excepted case. — 5. It alic promise be ! bins, their prophets. The pretensions 
not accepted, or if it depend on condi- j of pagans and impostors, have, how- 
lions not jierfonned.” See Doddridge's , ever, been ji^tly exposed ; while the 
Lrr. h e. 69 ; Girot. dr Jurc\ lib. ii. cap. ! Jewish ai^l Christian prophecies carry 
II ; l*ale\f's Mor. Phil. ch. 5, vol. i. ; witk them, evident marks of their va- 
(1 rove's j\/vr. .Phil. \ ol. ii. p. 2, c. 1£; lidity. Hence St. Peter observes, ** We 
11a tin's tier. ser. 20. have ^ more sure word of prophecy, 

PHOMISKS OK GOD are the kind whereunto we* do well t$>jgji**heed, as 
decim ations of his word, in which he. uijto a light that shincth in a dark place ; 
hath assured us lie will bestow blessings for the prophecy came not in old time 
upon his people. The promises con-| In the will of man, but holv men of God 
tained in the sacred Scriptures may be j! spake as thev were moved by the Holy 
considered, 1. Divine as to their origin. — j Ghost.” £ Pet. ii. iy, 21. Scriptinv 
'J. Suitable as to their nature. — 3. Alum- j prophecy, therefore, hath God for its 
limit as to their number. — 1. Clear as to jj origin.* It did not amc from the genius 
i heir expression. — 5. Certain »is to their j I cTf the mind, the temperament of tlw 
:u coni])lishin.ent. The consideration of |i body, the influence of the stars, See. 
them shield, 3. Prove an antidote to II but from the sovereign will of God. The 
despair. — >. A motive tt> patience. — 3. I vftiys by which the Dcitv made known 
A call for prav er. — 4. A spur to perse- j his mind were various; such as by 
verance. Sec Clark on the Premises, a I dreams, visions, angels, symbolic repre- 
book that l)r. Watts says, “he could sentations, impulses on the mind. Numb 
dare put into the hands of every Chris- j xii. fi. Jcr. xxxi. 126. Dan. v iii. 16, 17 
tian, among all their divided sects Midi As to the language of prophecy : “It 
parties in the world.” Buck's Scrm . 'j is,” says Mr. Clra\> “remarkable for 
ser. \i. | its magnificence. T.acli prophetic wri- 

PKOPIIKCY, a word derived from I ter js distinguished for ]x?euliar bean- 
re <pn\'ia,'and in its original import signi- ties; but their style in general may be 
lies the prediction of future events. It j characterised as strong, animated, and 
if thus defined by Witsius: “A know- ! imj/rcssive. Iu ornaments are derived 
ledge and msfhi testation of secret things, n< t from accumulation of epithet, or )a- 
which a man knows not from his own ibourcd harmony; but from the real 
sagacity, nor from the relation of others, ! grandeur of its images, and the majestic 
but by" an extraordinary revelation of ; force of its expressions. It is varied 
God from heaven.” In the Old and j with striking propriety, and enlivened 
New Testaments lh* word is not al- j with quick but easy transitions. Itssud- 
vvys confined to* the foretelling of fii- j, den bursts of eloquence,#' its earnest 
turc events. In several instances it is !| warmth, its affecting exhortations and 
of the same import with preach ing, and !• appeals, affords very interesting proofs 
denotes the faculty of illustrating and|| of that lively impression, and of that ii>- 
applving to present practical purposes j| spired conviction, under which the pro- 
the doctrines of prior revelation. Thus, || pacts wrote ; and which enabled them,, 
iu Nchctniah it v- said, Thou Jjast ap-i; among a people not distinguished for 
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genius, to surpass, in every variety of 
composition, the most admired produc- 
tions of Pagan Antiquity. If the imagery 
employed by the sacred writers uppers' 
sometimes to partake of a coarse and 
indelicate cast, it must be recollected, 
that the Eastern manners and languages 
required the most forcible representa- 
t; ms ; and that the masculine and ii - 
dignant spirit of the prophets led them 
to adopt tne most energetic and descrip- 
tive expressions. No style is, perhaps, 
so highly figurative as that of the pro- 
phets. Every object of nature and of 
art which could furnish allusions is ex- 
plored with industry ; # evcry scene of 
creation, and every’ ■fjage of science, 
seems to have unfoldfcd its rich varieties 
to the sacred writers, who, in the spirit 
of Eastern poetry, delight in every kind 
of metaphorical embellishment. Tllus, 
by way of illustration, it is obvious to re- 
mark,’ that earthly dignities and powers 
are symbolized by the celestial bodies ; 
the effects of moral evil are shown un- 
der the storms and convulsions of na- 
ture ; the pollutions of sin l are repre- 
sented by external impifritibs ; and the 
beneficial influence of righteousness is 
depicted by the serenity *ind confidence 
of pcaccWfKife. This allegoric, al lan- 
guage, being founded in ideas univer- 
sal Iv prevalent, and adhered to with in- 
variable relation and regular analogy, 
has furnished great ornament and ele- 
gance to the saqred writings. Some- 
times however, f the inspired penmen 
drew their allusions from local and tem- 
porary sources of metaphor; from the 
peculiar scenery of their country ; from 
the idolatries of heathen nations ; frqpi 
their own history and circumstances; 
from the service of their temple* and the 
ceremonies of their religion ; from man- 
ners that have faded, and, customs that 
have elapsed. Hence many appropri- 
ate beauties have vanished. Many de- 
scriptions and nfany representations, ! 
that must have had a solemn importance 1 
among the Jews, are now considered, 
from a change of circumstances, in a de- 
graded point of view. Hence, likewise, 
here and there a shade of obscurity. In 
general, however, the language of Scrip- 
ture, though highly sublime and beauti- 
ful, is easy and intelligible to all capaci- 
ties.” 

’2. Of the me and intent of firofihecy. 

As prophecy is so striking a proof of 
a supernatftml communion with the 
Deity, and is of so early a date, we may 
rest assured it was given for wise and 
important ends. “It cannot be sup- 
posed,” says bishop Sherlock, * p that 
Sod delivered pjjophecie» only to satis- 


fy or employ the cariosity of the inqui- 
sitive, or that he gave his Spirit to men 
merely to enable them to give forth 
predictions for the amusement and en- 
tertainment of the world: there must, 
be some end Worthy of the author.” 
Now, what end copld this be, but to 
keep alive in the minds of tfVosc to whom 
it was given, a sense of religion, and a 
hope of future deliverance from the 
curse of the fall through Jesus Christ ? 
“ The uses of prophecy,” says Dr. Jor- 
| ( tin, “ besides gradually opening and 1111 - 
foldiff^ the things relating to the Mes- 
siah, and the blessings which by him 
should be conferred upon mankind, are 
many, f great, and manifest. 

“ 1. It served to secure the belief of a 
God, and of a providence. 

“As God is invisible and spiritual, 
there was cause to fear, that, in the 
first and ruder ages of the world, when 
men were busier in cultivating the earth 
than in cultivating arts and sciences, and 
in seeking the necessaries of life than in 
the study of morality, they might forget 
their Creator and Governor; and, thei e- 
forc, God maintained aipojigst them the 
jfreat article of faith in him, by mani- 
festations of himself ; by sending an- 
gels to declare his will; by miracles, 
and by prophecies. ’ • 

“ 2. It was intended to give men the 
rofouudest veneration for that amazing 
nowledge from which nothing was con- 
cealed, net even the future actions of 
creatures and the things which as yet 
were not* How could a man hope to 
hide any counsel, ar.y design or thought, 
from such a Being ? % 

“ 3. It contributed to keep up devo- 
tion and true religion, the religion of the 
lvcart, which consists partly in enter- 
taining* iu&t and honourable notions of 
God, and of his perfections, and which 
is a more rational and a more accepta- 
ble service than rites and ceremonies. 

“4. It excited men to rely upon God, 

! and to love him who condescended to 
hold this mutual intercourse - with his 
creatures, and to permit them to con- 
sult him, as one friend asks advice pf 
another. . % 

“5. It was intended to keep the poo* 
pie, to whom God revealed himself. 
From idolatry ; a Sin to which the Jews 
would be inclined, both from the dispo- 
sition to it whjetuthey had acquired in 
Egypt, and from thg contagion of bud 
example. . 1 

The people of Israel were strictly 
forbidden to consult the diviners anil 
the gods of other nations, and to use any 
enchantments and wicked arts; anil 
that they might have no temptation to 
A • 
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it, God permitted them to apply to him 
;.nd to his proplicts, even upon small 
occasions; and he raised up amongst 
them a succession of prophets, to whom 
ihev might have recourse for advice and 
’ direction. These prophets were re- 
ferenced abroad 41s well as at home, 
and consul tod by foreign princes; and, 
in times of the captivity, tney w-ere ho- 
noured by great kings, and advanced to 
high stations.” 

As it respects us, prophecy connect- 
ed with miracles affords a considerable* 
evidence of the truth of revelation, as 
well as of a superintending Providence. 
This evidence too, is a growing evi- 
dence. “The divine design, uniformly 
pursued through a series' of successive 
generations, opens with a greater * de- 
gree of clearness, in proportion to the 
lapse of time and the number of events. 
An increase of age is an addition to its 
strength ; and the nearer we approach 
ihc point towards which the dispensa- 
tions of God unvaryingly tend, the more 
t ’early shall we discern the wonderful 
regularity, consistency, and beauty of 
this stupendous plan for universal good. 

< )f the great use of prophecies which 
have been fulfilled, as a direct and 
•■tmng argument to convert unbelievers 
to Christianity, and to establish Chris- 
rians in the faith, we have the most am- 
ple proofs. Our Lord himself made j 
\ cry frequent appeals to prophecy as 
evidence of hisdninc mission: he re- 
ferred the Jews to their own Scriptures, 
as most fully and clearly bc.'fring wit- 
ness of himself. Upon them he ground- 
id the necessity of his sufferings; upon 
them he settled the faith of the disci- 
ples at F.mmaus, and of the apostles at 
J-n us deni. The same source supplied 
the eloquence of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
.ird the means with which Apollos 
1 .Mightily convinced the Jews.* This 
w.is • powerful instrument of persuasion 
1: , le- succeeding ages of the church, 
when used bv the primitive apologists, 
dp^n this topic were employed the 
and diligence not only of Justin 
"forty r, but I’eitullian, Cyprian, and 
■’ ugustin. It would never have been so 
frequently employed, if it had not been 
well adapted to the desired end; and 
that it did most completely answer this 
end, by the conversion of unbelievers, 
is evident from the accounts of Scrip- 
lure, and the records of the primitive 
church. 

“Prophecy keens the attention of 
Christians alive to tne. truth and impor- 
tance of their holy religion: to its truth, 
bec.au se prophecy and Christianity had 
one- and the same origin, l>oth being de.- 


rived from the same fountain of per- 
fection ; it keeps them .alive to its im- 
portance, because prophecy shows that 
the Supreme Being has vouchsafed, 
through a long succession of ages* to 
prepare mankind, by gradual revela- 
tions of liis will, for future blessings; 
and has proved, by sending chosen mes- 
sengers to usher in this mud dispensa- 
tion, that ‘the testimony ot Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy.* • It confirms the 
general belief of a God, and points out 
# to a careless world the plain traces of 
his watchful providence. It displays the 
counsels of inspiration, incessantly di- 
recting the course of events, without 
violating the order of reason and of hu- 
man action. Such knowledge js too 
wonderful for us I such power is above 
ouu comprehension ! But the fact is 
placed before our eyes. We sec, or may 
see, a regular trail f#f prophecies tend- 
ing towards one declared end , accurate- 
ly fulfilled and fulfilling amidst all the 
confusion and imposition of this tumultu- 
ous world ^ anil wc see that these pro- 
phecies are clear, both in prediction 
and accomplishment, in proportion to 
their importance in fixing our belief in 
the providence of God, an&prthe great 
truths of divine revelation. Thus it ap- 
pears that the chief design of prophecy 
is to bear constant witness to religious 
truth x but though to convince gainsay- 
ers of this truth is justly considered as 
its principal use,* it has another very 
important object, to which it well be- 
comes us to pay attention, from motives 
of gratitude, as' well as from fear of in- 
curring the blame which Scripture in- 
variably imputes to those who neglect 
to take’ Advantage of the light afforded 
them. It. is designed to protect be- 
lievers in the word of God from the 
dangers arising from the prevalent cor- 
ruptions, errors, and \iccs of the age in 
which thejflivc. The due consideration 
of prophecy will administer consolation 
amidst present distress, and enliven 
faith and elevate hope, whilst passing 
through those dark depressing scenes, 
which, without this gracious aid, might 
lead through the intricacies of doubt to 
the gloom of despair.’* 

Objections, however, have been raised 
against the prophecies from their ob- 
scurity. But to this it is answered, that 
they liavt* often a first, or partial, and an 
ultimate completion, of which the for- 
mer may be generally considered as an 
earnest of the latter. It is principally 
this double sense of prophecy which 
renders it obscure ; for though the pre- 
dictions of the prophets were sometimes 
poMth. e and exactly descriptive, and de- 
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livcrcd with an accurate and definite family of Esau totally extinct, and that 
designation of ; names and times, pro- of Jacob subsisting at this day; ‘the 
phecy was not generally designed to be sceptre departed from Judah, * and the 
clear before its accomplishment. It is, people living nowhere in authority, 
however, always sufficiently exact in its j everywhere in subjection; the Jews still 
descriptions to authenticate its preten- dwelling alone among the nations, while 
sions to a divine authority ; to produce, ‘ the remembrance or Aninjck is utter- 
when it comes to pass, ah acknowledge lv put out from under heaven.’ We see 
ment of its unerring certainty; and tft the Jews severely punished for their in- 
demonstrate the wisdom and power of fidelity and disobedience to their great 
God. As Bishop Newton observes, pro- prophet like unto Moses: ‘plucked 
phecies are the only species of writing From off their own land, and removed 
which are designed more for the instnic-. sntiwll the kingdoms of the earth; op- 
tion of future ages than of the times pressed and spoiled evermore and 
wherein they are written. In this re- made ‘a proverb anti a by-word among 
sped, as the world groweth oldfcr, it all nations.’ We see ‘ Ephraim so bro- 
groweth wiser. Time, that detracts ken as to be no more a people,' while 
something from the evidence of other the whole nation is comprehended un- 
writers, is still adding something to the der the name of Judah ; the Jews won- 
credit and authority of the prophets, dcrfully preserved as a distinct people. 
Future ages will comprehend more while their great conquerors are every 
than the present, as»the present under- where destroyed; their land lving de- 
stands mere than the past; and the solute, and themselves cut off from bc- 
perfect accomplishment will produce a ing the people of God, while the Gen- 
perfect knowledge of all the prop he- tiles arc advanced in their room. We 
cics. i See Nineveh so completely destroyed, 

3. Of (hr fulfilment of profiheqfi that the place thereof is not and cannot 

Our limits will not permit us to give a be known; Babylon made ‘a desola- 
copious account of the various prophe- tion for ever, a possession for the bit- 
cies wh%ti**&ive been remarkably ful- tern, and pools of water;' Tyro become 
filled ; but whoever has examined pvo- ‘ like the top of a rock, a place for 
fane history with any degree of atteu- fishers to spread their nets upon and 
tion, and compared it with the prcdic- Egypt, ‘ a base kingdom, the basest of 
tions of Scripture, must, if he be not the* kingdoms,’ and still tributary and 
blinded by prejudice, and hardened by subject to strangers. We see, of the 
infidelity, be convinced of the truth of four great empires of the world, the 
prophecy by its exact accomplishment, fourth and last, which was greater and 
It is in vain to say that these prophecies more powerful than any of the former, 
were delivered since the events have divided in the western part thereof into 
taken place ; for we sec the prophecies, ten lesser kingdoms ; and among them 
the latest whereof were delivered about a power ‘with a triple crown differs 
1700 years ago, and some of them above from the first,' with ‘ a mouth speaking 
3000 years ago, fulfilling at this very very great things,' and with ‘a look 
time; and cities, and countries, and more stout than his felh.ws, speaking 
kingdoms, in the very, same condition, great words against the Most High, 
and all brought about in the very same wearing out the saints of the Most 
manner, and with the very same cir- i High, and changing times and laws.’ 
cumstanc.es, as she prophets had fore- We see a power ‘ cast down the truth 
told. “We see,'' says Bishop New- to the ground, and prosper, anil in-ac- 
ton, “the descendants of Shcm and tise, and destroy the holy people, not rc- 
Japheth, ruling and enlarged in Asia garding the God of his fathers, nor the 
and Europe, and perhaps in America, desire of wives, but honouring Mainl- 
and ‘the curse of servitude' still at- zhn,* gods-protectors, oi 4 sain ts-p rotor - 
,, " tors, ‘and causing’ the priests of Ma- 

Ham in Africa. We see the posterity lui/zim ‘to rule over many, and to di- 
of Ishmael, ‘ multiplied exceedingly! 9 vide the land for gain.' We see the 
and become ‘a great nation, ”in the Ara- Turks ‘stretching forth their hand 
bians; yet living like ‘wild men,’ and over the countries,' and particularly 
shitting from place to place in the wil- ‘ over the land of Egypt, the Lybians at 
demess; ‘their hand against every their steps,’ and the Arabians still 
man, and every man's hand against ‘ escaping out of their hand.' We see 
them and still dwelling an indopen- the Jews ‘ led away captive into all na- 
dent and free people, ‘ in the presence tions, and Jerusalem trodden down of 
of all their brethren,’ and in the pre- the Gentiles,' and likely to continue so 
seuce of all their enemies. We see the ‘ until the times of the Gentiles be ful- 
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filled,* ns the Jews are by a constant ! 
miracle present'd a distinct people for 
tbe completion of other prophecies re- 
lating to them. We see one ‘ who tip- j 
poselh and exaltdh himself* alxivi all j 
laws, d : \me and human, ‘sitting a.- find 
in the chuiyh of (4od, and showing him- 
self that he*is (lod, whose coming is af- 
ter the working of Satan, with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders, and with ! 
all deceixahleness of unrighteousness.* 
We see a great a/iosracy m the Chris- 
tian church, which consists chiefly hi 
the worship of (b'/nons % angels, or de- 
parted saints, anil is promoted ‘through 
the hypocrisy of liars, forbidding to mar- 
ry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats. We see the seven churches of 
Asia lying in the same forlorn and deso- 
late condition that the angel had signi- 
fied to Si. John, their * candlestick re- 
moved out of its place,* their churches 
turned into mosques, their worship into 
superstition. In short, we see the eba- 
i icters of ‘the hcast and the false pro- 
phet,* and ‘the whore of Babylon,* now 
exemplified in every particular, and in jj 
a city that is seated ‘‘upon seven moun- 1 
tains;* so that* if the bishop of Rome! 
had si t for his picture, a greater resem- 
blance and likeness could not have been 
drawn. 

“ For these things we have the attes- 
tation of past, aiid the experience of 
present times; and we cannot well he 
deceived, if we will only believe our own 
e yes and observation. We actually see 
the completion of many of flic prophe- 
cies in the state of men and things 
around u$; and we have the prophecies 
themselves recorded in books, which 
books have been read in public assem- 
blies these 1700 or 2000 years, have j 
been dispersed into several countries, 
have been translated into several lan- 
guages, and quoted and commented 
upon by different nations, so that there 
is no room to suspect so much as a pos- 
sibility of forgery or illusion.** 

*1. Rules fur understanding the / iro - 
frherics. 

In order to understand the. prophe- 
cies, and toPform a right judgment of 
tnc argument for the* truth of Chris- j 
t ianity, we must not consider them singly j 
and apart, but as a grand whole, or a 
chain reaching through several thousand j 
years, yet manifestly subservient to one j 
and the same end. This end is no other | 
than the establishment of the universal j 
empire of truth and righteousness under 
the dominion of Jesus Christ. We are 
not, indeed, to suppose that each of the j 
prophecies recorded in the Old Testa- j 
inent ex firessly points out, and clearly | 


characterizes Jesus Christ; yet, taken 
as a whole, this grand system refers to 
him ; for the testimony of Je^us is the 
spirit of prophecy. ‘-"All the revolu- 
tions of divine providence have hinf tor 
their scope and end. Is an empire, or 
kingdom erected ? that empire, or king- 
dom is erected with a view, directly or 
indirectly, to the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah. Is an empire, or kingdom, sub- 
verted or overthrown ? that empire, or 
kingdom, is overthrown in subserviency 
to the glory of his kingdom and cm 
pire, which shall know neither bounds 
nor end, but whose limits shall be no 
othA* than the limits of the universe, 
and whose end no other than the day s of 
eternity. Jesus Christ, then, is the only 
person that ever existed in whom all 
the prophecies meet as in a centre.’* 
In order, therefore, to oppose error and 
confront the*infldi4, we must study the 
prophecies not as independent of each 
other, but as connected ; for “the ar- 
gument from prophecy,” ‘-ays Bishop 
Ilurd, “is not to he formed trom t!i< 
coitsid ernfrion of single prophecies, but 
from all the prophecies taken together, 
and considered as making one si stem , 
in which, from the nmtt*. Impendence 
and connection of its pail-., priced. i-g 
prophecies prepare and illustrate those 
which follow ; and these, again, relied 
light on the foregoing: just as in any 
philosophical s-ystem, that which shows 
the solidity of it* is the harmony and cor- 
respondence of tlie whole, not the ap- 
plication of it in particular instances. 

“Hence, though tin* evidence be but 
small from the completion of any one 
prophecy taken separately, yet that 
evidence, being always something, the 
amount of the whole evidence ri suiting 
from a great number of prophecies, ail 
relative to the same design, may 1 re 
•considerable ; like many scattered ray s 
which, tAough each be weak in it-.i li, 
yet, concentrated into one point, shall 
form a strong light, and strike the sense 
very powerfully. Still more ; this e\ i- 
denre is not merely a growing evi- 
dence, but is indeed multiplied upon 
lis, from#the number of reflected lights 
which the several component paitsof 
such a system reciprocally throw upon 
each; till, at length, the com id ion 
rises unto a high degre e of moral cer- 
tainty.*’ 

Farther, in order to understand the 
prophecies, we must endeavour to find 
out the true subject of prophecy ; that 
is, precisely what the prophets speak of, 
and the characters that are applied to 
that subject. The literal sense should 
be always kept in view, and a know- 
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ledge of oriental customs attended. The I their secular affairs by repairing tc 
beginning and eild of the prophetic ser- these meetings which filled their heads 
inons must be carefully observed. The with notions, and might occasion dis- 
timf, as near as possible, of the prcdlc- putes and sedition in the state ; that it 
tion, should he ascertained. An ac- was good for the church to have but 
quaintancc with the method of salvation few preach el's, three or four in a conn- 
by Christ will greatly assist us in this ty being sufficient. She further declare 
• work. The mind must be unprejudiced, ed her dislike of the number of these; 
and we should be well acquainted with exercises, and therefore commanded 
the Scriptures at large. These rules, him peremptorily to put them down, 
■with dependence on the divine teaching, The archbishop, however, instead of 
will assist us in understanding the pro- obeying the commands of his royal mis- 
phecies. See Bishop Newton's Die - tFessf- thought that she had made some 
sertations on the Prop hecirs ; Bishop infringement upon I 115 office, and wrote 
Sherlock's Use and Intent of Prophfcy; | the queen a long and earnest letter, de- 
Bisho/i Hurd's Sermons on the Pro/) lie- [daring <tliat his conscience would not 
cics ; Sir Isaac Newton's Observatio?is suffer him to comply with her com- 
ow the Prophecies of Daniel and the mauds. The queen was so inflamed 
Apocalypse ; Clrai/s Key to the Old with this letter, that the arrhhUhop was 
Testament; Simpson's Keu to the Pi*b- j sequestered from his office, and he ne 
phccirs; Illustrations oJ { * Prophecy; !vcr afterwards recovered the queen’s 
Vitrinva's Typhus Ijoctrinie Propheti - | favour. Thus ended the prophesy ings ; 
ctje ; GUI on the Prophets; Et trick's “a useful institution,” says IN calc, “for 
second Exodus , or Bern arks on the j promoting Christian knowledge and 
Prophecies of the Last Times; Lett's j piety, at a time when both were at 
History the Interpreter of Prophecy. j| a very low ebb ill the nation. The 
S<;c also the works of Afrtfr, Smith, || queen put them down for no other rea- 
Ualifix, A p thorp, and Faber, on thoj son, but because they enlightened tin; 
subject. I people's minds in the Scriptures, and 

PKOPriftSYlNGS, religious cxer-j encouraged their inquiries after truth; 
rises of the clergy in the reign of Queen ; her majesty being always of opinion 
Elizabeth, instituted for the purpose of ; that knowledge and learning in the luitv 
promoting knowledge and pietv. Thei would only endanger their peaceable 
ministers' of a particular division at a j. submission to her absolute will and 
set time met together iq, someth urch of jl pleasure.” ^ 9 N 

a market or other large town, and there |j PROPHET, a person who forctcls 
each in their order explained, according j future events. It is particularly applied 
to their abilities, some portion of Scrip- to such inspired persons among the Jews 
turc allotted to them before. This done, as were commissioned by Clod to declare 
a moderator made his observations on | his will and purposes to that people, 
what had been said, and determined j See Prophkcy. 

the true sense of *hc place, a ecu min Palsc Prophets. See Impostors; 
space of time being fixed for dispatching and Josephus's Hist . of the Jews. 
the whole. These institutions, like all | Sons of the Prophets, an appellation 
otlieis, however, it seems, were abused, j given to young men who were educated 
by irregularity, disputations, pud divi- j in the schools or colleges under a proper 
sioire. Archbishop Grindal endeavoured | master, who was commonly, if not al- 
to regulate the prophesying*, and cover wavs, an inspired prophet in the know- 
them from the objections that the court ledge of religion, and in sacred music, 
made against them, by enjoining the and thus were qualified to be public 
ministers to observe decency and order, preachers, 1 Sam. x. 1 Sam. xi. 2 Sam, 
by forbidding them to meddle with noli- | xix 2 Kings, ii. t 

tics and church government , 1 and by 1 PROPITIATION, a sacrifice offered 
prohibiting all non-conformist ministers to God to assuage his wrath, and render 
and laymen from being speakers. The ! him propitious. Among the Jews, there 
queen, however, was resolved to sup- 'were both ordinary and public sacrifices, 
press them ; and having sent for the ! as holocausts, & c. offered by way of 
archbishop, told him she was informed j thanksgiving; and extraordinary ones 
that the rites and ceremonies of the j| offered by persons guilty of any crime *, 1 
church were not duly observed in these | by way of propitiation. The ‘Komisli 
prophesyings; that persons not law - 1 church believe the irfhss to be a sacri- 
fully called to be ministers exercised in I* fice of propitiation for the living and the 
them ; that the assemblies themselves 1 dead. The reformed churches allow of 
were illegal, not beijig allowed by pub - ! no propitiation, but that cue offered by 
lie authority; that the laity neglected t Jesus on the cross, whereby divine jus- 
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* rice is appeased, and our sins forgiven, it has its manifest disadvantages. It too 
Horn. iii. 25. 1 John, ii. 2. _ often alienates the soul Trom God ; ex- 

As it respects the unbloody propitia- cites pride; exposes to temptation ; 
torv sacrifice of the mass above-men- hardens the heart; occasions idlc/iUBs; 
tinned, little need be said to confute such promotes effeminacy; damps zeal and 
•a doctrine. Indeed, it is owned in the energy; and, too often has a baneful 
church of I%mc, that there is no other relative influence. It is no wonder, 
inundation for the belief of it than an therefore, that the Almighty in general 
unwritten tradition. There is no hint withholds it from his children; hnd that 
in the Scripture of Christ’s offering his adversity should be their lot rather than 
body and I flood to his Father at his in- prosperity.' Indeed adversity seems 
stitutiou of the cucharist. It is also ^ more beneficial on the whole, although 
manifest contradiction to St. Paul’s floe- it be so unpleasant to our feelings. “The 
trine, who teaches? that, without shell- advantages of prosperity,” says Bacon, 
ding of blood, there is no remission ; “ arc#to be wished ; but the advantages 
therefore there can be no remission of of adversity are to be admired. 1 lie 
sins in the mass. The sacrifice of Christi principal virtue of prosperity, is tem- 
nccording to the same apostle, is nflt to perance ; the principal virtue of adver- 
be repeated. A second oblation would i.t>it^,Js fortitude, which in morality is 
he superfluous; consequently the pre- I allowed to be the most hcroicul virtue: 
tended true and proper sacrifice of the I prosperity best discovers vice, adversity 
mass must be superfluous and useless, best discovers virtue, which is like those 
'l’he propitiation made by Jesus Christ perfumes that are most fragrant when 
is that which atones for and covers our burnt or bruised.” It is not, however, 
guilt, as the mercy-seat did the tables of to be understood, that prosperity in it- 
ihe law; or it may be defined thus: self unlawful. The world with all its 
u It is the averting the punishment due various productions was formed by the 
!.» any one, by undergoing the penalty in Almighty for the happiness of man, and 
i/ie room of the guilty. Thus Jesus | designed to endear himself to.^s, and to 
Christ is called the propitiation or lead our minds up to him.*' What how- 
atonement, as his complete righteous- ever God often gives ns as a blessing, 
ness appeases his Father, and satisfies by our own folly we pervert and turn 
1 1 is law and justice for all our trans- into a curse. Where prosperity is 
gressions. See Atonkmk nt, and books given, they? religion is absolutely ne- 
tmder that article. cessary to enable. us to act under it as 

PROPORTION OF FAITH. Sec we ought. Where this divine principle 
Analogy of Faith. • influences the mind, prosperity may be 

PROSELYTE, a new convert to enjoyed and become a blessing; for 
some religion or religious sect. Among I* While bad men snatch the pleasures 
the Hebrews, proselytes were distill- of the world as by stealth, without 
guished into two sorts: the first called countenance from God, the proprietor 
proselytes of the gate, because suffered of the world; the righteous sit openly 
to live among them, and were those who down to the feast of life, under the 
observed the moraV law only, and the smile of heaven. No guilty fears damp 
rules imposed on the children of Noah ; their joys. The blessing of God rests 
the second were called proselytes of upon all they possess. Their piety re- 
justice, who engaged to receive circum- fleets sunshine from heaven upon the 
c.ision, and the whole law of Moses, and prosperity of the world ; unites in one 
enjoyed all the privileges of a native point of n iew the smiling aspect; both 
Hebrew. of the powers above, and of the objects 

•PROSKIK’HE, from t rgorruxn, signi- below. Not only have they as full a 
ties p raver ; b«t it is taken tor the places relish as others of the innocent plea- 
of p raver of the Jews, and was pretty sures of tife, but moreover, in them 
near the same as their synagogues. But they hold communion with God. In all 
the synagogues were origyially in the ci- that is go<xl or fair, they trace his hand, 
ties, iuid were covered places; where- From the beauties of nature, from the 
as, for the most part, tne proseuchcs, | improvements of art, from the enjoy- 
wigrc out of the cities, and on the banks | incuts of social life, thev raise their af- 
*)t rivers, having no covering, except, |j fections to the source of all the happi- 
perhaps, the shade of some trees or il ness whicli surrounds them, and thus 
covered galleries, Acts xvi. 13. | widen the sphere of their pleasures, by 

PROSPERITY, a state wherein | adding intellectual and spiritual to 
things succeed, according to our wishes, j earthly joy s. Blair’s Sermons, vol. i. 
and arc productive of affluence and i ser. 3.' Bates’s Works , p. 297. 
ease. However desirable prosperity be, || Spiritual prosperity consists in t)*e 
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continual progress of the mind in know- 1 in the particular concerns of individuals 
ledge, purity, 'and joy. It arises from is contrary both to reason and to Scrip- 
the participation of the divine blessing ; tore. It renders the government of the 
aqid evidences itself by frequency in Almighty altogether loose and contin- 
praycr; love to God’s word; delight gent, and would leave no ground for 
m liis people; attendance on his ordi- reposing any trust uyder its protection ; 
nances; zeal in his cause; submission for the majority of human, Slffairs would 
to his will ; usefulness in his church ; then be allowed to fluctuate in a fortui- 
and increasing abhorrence of every thing toils course, without moving in any regu- 
that is derogatory to his glory. lar direction, and without tending to any 

PROTESTANT, a name first given one scope. The uniform doctrine of the 
in Germany to those who adhered to sacred writings is, that throughout the 
the doctrine of Luther, because in 1529, uniVcrse nothing happens without God-, 
they protested against a decree of the that his hand is evef active, and his de- 
emperor Charles V. and the djet of cree or permission intervenes in all ; 
Spires; declaring that they appealed that nothing is too great or unwieldy 
to a general council. The same lias also for his management, and nothing so nu’- 
bcen given to those of the sentiments of mite and inconsiderable as to be below 
Calvin ; and is now become a common his inspection and care. While he is 
denomination for all those of the relorm- guiding the sun and moon in their 
ed churches. Sec article Rkfop.ma- course through the heavens; while in 
tion ; Frit's Foif Letters on genuine this interior world he is ruling among 
Protestantism i Chilfmgsvort/Fs Reli- empires, stilling the rugwgs of the wu- 
gion of the Protestants; Rohn'tson's ters, and the tumults of the profile, Ik: 
Hist, of Charles V. vol. ii. n. 219, 250. 'is at the same time watching o\ er the 
PROVIDENCE, the superintendence j humble good man, who, in the obscurbv 
and care which God exercises over 'of his cottage, is serving and \vorshij>- 
c.ieation. The arguments for the pro- ' ping him.” 

videnceof God are generally drawn \ “In what manner, indeed, Prmi- 
IVom thelWvt of nature ; the being of a | dencc interposes in human affairs; l>y 
God; the creation of the world ; the ] what means it influences the thoughts 
wonderfully disposing and controlling i and counsels of men, and, not wit b*- 
tlie affairs and actions of men ; from the standing the influence it exerts, leave s 
absolute necessity of it ; from tlio va-! to them the freedom of choice, are 
rious blessings enjovetj by h& creatures; j subjects of dark and mysterious nature, 
the awful judgments that have been in- j and which have given occasion to main 
flirted ; and from the astonishing pro- ! an intricate controversy. Let us re- 
servation of the Bible and the church I member, that the manner in winch 
through every age, notwithstanding the ! God influences the motion^ of all the 
attempts of earth and hell against them, heavenly bodies, the nature of that se- 
Providence has been divided into im- cret power by which he is ever direct - 
mediate and mediate, ordinary and ex- ing the sun and the moon, the planet*, 
tvaordinary, common and special, uni- stars, and comets, in their course 
versal and particular. immediate pro- through the heavens, while they an- 
vidence is what is exercised l>v God pear to move themselves in a free 
Yunsfclf, without the use of f *inv inslru- course, are matters no less inexplicable 
meat or second cause; mediate privi- to u.s than the manner in which he in - 
deuce is what is exercised in the use, fluences the councils of men. Biu 
of means ; *n dinary providence is wlial though the mode of divine operation re- 
's exercised in the common course of mains unknown, the fact of an oxer- 
means, and bv the chain of second j ruling influence is equally certain in t*u- 
causes; extraordinary is what is out of j moral as it is in the natural world, lu 
the common way, as miraculous opera- ! cases where the fact is clearly authen- 
tions ; cnmmo?i pi evidence is what be-! ticated, we are not at liberty to call its 
long* to the whole world ; special, what ■ truth in question, merely because \vr* 
relates to the church ; universal relates ! understand neft the manner in which it 
to the general upholding and preserving I is brought about. Nothing can be more 
i'! 1 things; particular relates to indivi-! clear, from the testimony of Scripture, 
duals in every action and circumstance, j than that God takes part in all that 
This last, however, is denied by some, j happens among mankind ; directing and 
But, as a good writer observes/ “Tlic : over-ruling the whole course* of events 
opinion entertained by some that the j so as to make every one of them answer 
providence of God extends no farther! the designs of his wise and righteous 
than to a general superintendence of! government. We cannot, indeed, con- 
thc laws of nature, without interposing || ccivc God acting as the governor of the 
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world at all, unless his government were 
to extend to all the events that happen. 
It is upon the supposition of a particu- 
lar providence that our worship and 
pravers to him arc founded. All his 
perfections woi^ld be utterly insignifi- 
cant to ifc, if they were not exercised, 
on every occasion, according as the cir-« 
cumstauccs of his creatures required. 
The Almighty would then be no more 
than an unconcerned spectator of the 
behaviour of his subjects, regarding Jhe 
obedient and the rebellious v^ith an 
equal eye. • 

“ The experience of ever y one also, 
must, more or less, bear testirtiony to it. 
We need not for this purpose have re- 
course to those sudden and unexpected 
vicissitudes which have sometimes as- 
tonished whole nations, and drawn their 
attention to the conspicuous hand of 
heaven. We need not appeal to the 
history of the statesman and the war- 
rior; of the ambitious and the enter- 
prising. We confine our observation to 
those whose lives have been most plain 
and simple, and who had no desire to 
depart from the ordinary train of con- 
duct. In how many instances have we 
found, that wc are held in subjection to 
a higher Power, on whom depends the 
accomplishment of our wishes and de- 
signs? Fondly wc had projected some 
favourite plan: we thought that we had 
forecast and provided for all that might 
happen; we had taken our measures 
with such vigilant prucVnce, that on 
every side we seemed to ourselves per- 
fectly • guarded and secure; but, lo! 
some little event hath come about, un- 
foreseen by ns, and in its consequences 
at the first seemingly inconsiderable, 
which yet hath turned the whole course 
of things into a new direction, and 
blasted all our hopes. At other times 
our counsels and plans have been per- 
mitted to succeed: we then applauded 
our own wisdom, and sat down to feast 
on the happiness we had attained. To 
our surprise wc found that happiness 
was not there, and that God’s decree 
had appointed it to be only vanity. Wc 
labour for prosperity, and obtain it not. 
Unexpected, it is sometimes made to 
drop upon us as of own accord. The 
happiness of man depends on secret 
springs too nice and delicate to be ad- 
justed by human art: it requires a fa- 
vourable combination of external' cir- 
cumstances with the state of his own 
mind. To accomplish on every occa- 
sion such a combination, is far beyond 
his power: but it is what God can at all 
times effect ; as the whole seres of ex- 
ternal causes are arranged according to 


his pleasure, and the hearts of all men 
arc in his hands, to turn them whereso- 
ever he willy as rivers of water. From 
the imperfection of our knowledge to 
ascertain what is good for us, and irom 
the defect of our power to bring about 
that good when known, arise all those 
disappointments which continually tcs- # 
tifv that the way of man is not in him- 
self ; that he is not the master of his 
own lot ; that, though he may devise, it 
is God who directs; God, wlib can 
make the smallest incident an effectual 
instrument of his providence for over- 
tiyuing the most laboured plans of 
men. 

“ Accident, and chance, and fortune, 
arc words which we often hear men- 
tioned, and much is ascribed to them in 
’the life of man. But they arc words 
without meaning; or, as far as they 
have any signification, they are no other 
than names for the unknown operations 
of Providence ; for it is certain that in 
God’s universe nothing comes to pass 
causelessly, or in vain. F-very event has 
its owfi determined direction. That 
chaos of human affairs and intrigues 
where wc can see no light, that mass of 
disorder and confusidh Which they of- 
ten present to our view, is all clearness 
and order in the sight ut Him who is 
governing and directing all, and bring 
mg forward every event in its due time 
and ljftice. .The Lord sitteth on the 
food. The Lord maketh the wrath of 
man to /irtttsr him , as he maketh the 
had and the ram obey his i cord, lie 
hath prepared his throne in the heavens; 
and his kingdom ruUth over all. A 
man's heart deviseth his way, but the 
Lord dirvctelh his steps." 

“ To follow the leadings of provi- 
de nee, means no other than to act 
agreeably to the law of duty, prudence, 
and safety, or any particular circum- 
stance, according to the direction or de- 
termination of the word or law of God. 
He follows the dictates of Providence, 
who takes a due survey of the situation 
he is placed in, compares it with the 
mles of the word which reaches his 
case,^md acts accordingly. To know 
the will of God as it respects provi- 
dence, there must be, 1. Deliberation. 
— 2. Consultation. — Supplication. The 
tokens of the divine will and pleasure in 
any particular case are not to be gath- 
ered from our inclinations, particular 
frames, the form of Scripture phrases, 
impulses, nor even the event, as that 
cannot always he a rule of judgment ; 
but whatever appeals to be proper du- 
ty, true prudence, or real necessity, that 
wc should esteem to he his will.’* See 
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Charnock , Flavrl , HoakivelU Iluftkius, 
Sherlock , Callings, and Fan' ref on Pro- 
vidence; dill's Body of Divinity; 
Bid jtf ley's Body of Divinity , qu. 18; 
Blair's Ser. ser. IS, vol. v.; Forsythe's 
Piece on Providence , A>/c. ZfnV.; Ilol- 
laston's Belijfion of Nature delineated , 
.see. 5; Thomson *s Seasons, Winter, 
conclusion. 

PRUDENCE is the act of suiting 
words and actions according to the 
circumstance of things, or rules of right 
reason : Cicero thus defines it : “ Est 
rerum expetendarum fr.gicndarum sci- 
entia.” — “The knowledge of whatris 
to be desired or avoided.” Grove thus : 
“Prudence is an ability of judging what 
is best in the choice both of ends and 
Ihoans.” Mason thus: “ Prudence is ^ 
conformity to the rules ot reason, truth, 
and decency, at all tirqes, and in all cir- 
cumstances. It differs from wisdom 
only in degree ; wisdom being nothing 
but a more consummate habit of pru- 
dence; and prudence a lowe r degree 
or weaker habit of wisdom.. It is 
divided into, 1. Christian prudence, 
which directs to the pursuit of that 
blessedness ^ich the Gospel discovers 
bv the use of Gospel means. — 2. Moral 
prudence has for its end peace and sa- 
tisfaction of mind in this world, and the 
greatest happiness after death. — 3. Ci- 
vil prudence is the knowledge pf what 
ought to be done in order* to secure the 
outward happiness of life, consisting in 
prosperity* liberty, &c. — 4. Monastic , 
relating to any circumstances in which 
a man is not charged with the care of 
others. — 5. (Economical prudence re- 
gards the conduct of a family. — 6. Po- 
litical refers to the good government 
of a state. 

The idea of prudence, says one, in- 
cludes ataici, or due consultation : that 
is, concerning such things as dlmancl 
consultation in a right manner, and for 
a competent time, that the resolution 
taken up may be neither too precipitate 
nor too slow ; and or a faculty of 

discerning proper means when they* oc- 
cur. To tne perfection of prudence 
these three things are farther required, 
viz. jfivJufjpra natural sagacity. Arxwia, 
presence of mind, or a ready turn of 
thought ; and Emm?a, or experience. 

Plato styles prudence the leading 
virtue; and Cicero observes, “that not 
one of the virtues can want prudence,” 
which is certainly most true, since with- 
out prudence to guide them, piety would 
degenerate into superstition, zeal into 
bigotry, temperance into austerity, cou- 
rage into rashness, and Jhstice itself into 
folly. See Watts's Ser . ser. 28 ; Grove's 


\ Moral Phil. vol. ii. ch. 2; Mason's 
Christian Mor. vol. i. ser 4 ; Fvans's 
Christ. Tern fie r, ser. 38. 

PSALMODY, the art or act of sing- 
ing psalms. Psalmody was always es- 
teemed a considerable part of* devotion, 
and usually performed in lift* standing 
posture; and as to the manner of pro- 
nunciation, the plain song was some- 
times used, being a gentle infiection ot 
the voice, not much different from read- 
ing, like the chant in cathedrals; at 
other times more artificial compositions 
were used, like our anthems. 

As to the persons concerned in sing- 
ing, sometimes a single person sung 
alone; sometimes the whole assembly 
joined together, which was the most an- 
cient and general practice. At other 
times, the psalms were sung alternately, 
the congregation dividing themselves 
into two parts, and singing verse about, 
in their turns. There was also a fourth 
way of singing, pretty common in the 
fourth century, which was, when a sin- 
gle person began the verse, and the 
people joined with him in the close: 
this tvas often used for variety in the 
same service with alternate psalmody. 
See Singing. 

PSATYRIANS, a sect of Arians who 
i^the council of Antioch, held in the 
year 360, maintained that the Son was 
hot like the Father as to will ; that lit- 
was taken from nothing, or made of 
nothing; and that in God generation 
was not to be distinguished from crea- 
tion. 

PURGATORY is a place iff which 
the just who depart out of this life are* 
supposed to expiate certain offences 
which do not merit eternal damnation. 
Broughton has endeavoured to prove 
that this notion has been held by Pa- 
gans, Jews, and Mahometans, as well 
as i#y Christians; and that, in the days 
of the Maccabees, the Jews believed 
that s : n might be expiated by sacrifice 
after the death of the sinner. The ar- 
guments advanced by rhe Papists for 
purgatory are these : 1 Kvcrv sin, how 
slight soever, though no mor? than an 
idle word, as it :s an offence to God, de- 
serves punishment from him, and will 
be punished by him hereafter, if not 
cancelled by repentance nere. — 2. Such 
small sins do not deserve eternal pun- 
ishment.- — 3. Few depart this life so 
pure as to be totally exempt from spots 
of this nature, and frem every kind of 
debt due to God’s justice. — 4. There- 
fore few will escape without suffering 
something from his justice for such 
'ebts as they have carried with them 
Lit of this world, aqcording to that rule 
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nt rii\ine justice bv which he treats; rious suffering detracts, from tlie per- 
. every soul liereafter according to its fcctioii of Christ’s work, and places 
own "w«>rks, and urcoijliftgto the state in i merit still in the creature; a doctrine 
which he finds it ill defith. From these i exactly opposite to Scripture. hJee 
pro])ositions, wliich the Papist considers;! Dodd ride's Lev . lec. 270; Limborch 9 * 
'as so many felf-cwlcnt truths, lie infers !> Throl. 1. 6, ch. 10, § 10, 22 ; RarVx Sr?'- 
that there must be some third place of :j won, in the Sermon* aguimt Popery % 
punishment; for since the infinite good- ■ vbl. ii. No. 1 ; Buniett on the slit 22; 
ness of (rod can admit nothing into hca- ;j Flniry's Catechixm . vol. ii. p. 250- 
u’ii which is not clean and pilre from !j PURIFICATION, a ceremony which 
all sin both great and small, and his in- j consists in cleansing any thing from pol- 
Hnite justice can permit none to received! lution or defilement. Purifications are 
the reward of bliss who as yet arc not I; common to Jews, Pagans, and Maho- 
nut of debt, but hate something in jus- m elans. See Impurity. 
tice to suffer, there must of necessity,!! PURITANS, a name given in the 
he some place or state, where souls de- !! primitive church to the Novatians, be- 
parting tliis life, pardoned as to t.he ex- |j cause they would never admit to com- 
ternal guilt or pain, yet obnoxioiA to |j m union any one, who from dread of 
some temporal penalty, or with the j death, had' apostatized from the faith ; 
guilt of some venial faults, are purged [but the word lias been chiefly applied to 
and purified before their admittance in- j those who were professed favourers of 
to heaven. And this is what he is taught ! a farther degree of reformation and pu- 
conceniing purgatory, which, though he | ritv in the church fiefere the act of uni- 
know not where it is, of what nature (formitv, in 1662. After this period, llit 
the pains are, or how long each soul is ii term Nonconformists became common, 
detained there, vet lie believes that . to which succeeds the appellation l)is- 
tliose who are in this place are relieved J senter. 

oy the prayers of their fellow-members i] “During the reign of queen Eliza- 
liere on earth, as also by alms and ;| beth, in which the royal piVrogati\e 
masses offered up to God for their ; was carried to its utmost limits, there 
Minis. And as for such as lia\ e no re- i were found many daring spirits who 
lations or friends to pray for them, or ! questioned the right of the sovereign to 
give alms or procure masses for their prescribe and dictate to her subjects 
relief, they are not neglected by the what principles of religion they should 
church, which makes a general com- profess, ana what forms thev "ought to 
menioration of all the fuithful departed adhere to. The ornaments and habits 
in ever}' mass, and in every cftie of the I worn by the clergv in the preceding 
canonical hours of the divine office, reign, when the Romish religion and 
Besides th» above arguments, the fol- rites were triumphant, Elizabeth was 
lowing passages are alleged as proofs desirous of preserving in the Protestant 
2 Maccabees, xii. 43,44,45. Matt. xii. service. This was the cause of great 
31, 32. 1 Cor. iii. 15. 1 Pet. iii. 19. But it discontent among a large body of her 
may he observed, 1. That the books of subjects: multitudes refused to attend 
Maccabees have no evidence of inspi- at those churches where the habits 
ration, therefore quotations from them and ceremonies were used ; the con- 
are not to be regarded. — 2. If they forming clergy thc\ treated with con- 
were, the texts referred to would rather tumely: and from the superior purity 
prove that there is no such place as and simplicity of the modes of worship 
purgaton, since Judas did not expect to which they’ adhered, thev obtained 
the souls’ departed to reap any benefit the name of Puritan*. 'The queen 
fifim his sin-offering ’till the resurrection, made many attempts to repress every 
'Flic texts cimked from the Scriptures thing ; that 'Appeared toiler as an innova- 
haVe no reference to this doctrine, as tion in the religion established by her 
may be seen by consulting the context, authority, but without success: by her 
and any just commentator thereon. — 3. almost unlimited authority she readily 
Scripture, in general, speaks of depart- checked open and avowed opposition, 
ed souls going immediately at death to but she could not extinguish the princi- 
a fixed state of happiness or misery, \ pies of the Puritans * by whom alone,* 
and gives us no idea of purgatory, Isa. j according to Mr. Hume, ‘the precious 
Ivii. 2. Rev. xiv. 13. Luke, xvi. 22. 2 j spark^bf liberty had been kindled and 
Cor. v. 8. — 4. It is derogatory from the jj was preserved, and to whom the Eng- 
doctrinc of Christ’s satisfaction. If ‘I lish owe the whole freedom of their 
Christ died forus, and redeemed us |j constitution.’ Some secret attempts 

f l’nm cut Olid lw»ll nc tlio (v'l'infm.n P flint lm.1 Uu.m m.wln In: til i.iYi In 'iKlis.]| 
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speaks, then the idea of farther incrito- Jj a separate congregation and disciplii 
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had been careful lv repressed by the and by their labours and sullmiigs the 
strict hand which Elizabeth held over spirit of the reformation was kept alive 
nil her subjects. The most, therefore, in the land. But-after the revolution, 
tlu.t thev could effect was, to assemble one part of the Protestant Dissenters, 
in private houses, for the purpose of chiefly Presbyterians, first veered to- 
worshipping God according to the die- wards Armimanism >#) then revived the 
tates of thur own consciences. These Arian controversy, and by degrees many 
practices wre at first connived at, bif* of them settled in Socmiamsm. At tin* 
afterwards every mean was taken to Same time another part of them, chiefly 
suppress them, and the most cruel me- Independents and Baptists, earnestly 
thuds were made use of to discover contending for the doctrines of grace, 
persons who were disobedient to the ;md conceiving as it would seem, that 
royal pleasure.” . the flanger of erring lay entirely on one 

The severe persecutions carried on side, first veered towards high Calvin- 
ngainst the Puritans during the ifdgns ism, then forbore the unregenerate to 
<»f Elizabeth and the Stuarts, served to repent,* believe, or do any thing practi- 

l. 'v the foundation of a new empire in cully good, and by degrees many of 
the western world. Thither as into a tUeili^, it is said, settled in Antinomian- 
wjldcrness they fled from the face of ism. 

their persecutors, and, being protected | Such arc the principles which have 
in the free exercise of their religion, \ found place amongst the descendants of 
continued to increase, till in about a the Puritans. At the same time, how- 
oenturv and a half they became an in- | ever, it must be acknowledged that a 
dependent nation. The different prin- ; goodly number of each of the three de- 
f.Jples, however, on which they had ori- ! nominations have adhered to the dor- 
ginally divic.cd from the cjiurch #st.a- , trine and spirit of their forefathers: and 
bli'.hment at home, operated in a way ; have proved the efficacy of their prin- 
• •'•it might have been expected when *, ciples by their concern to be holy in all 
thev came to the possession of the civil jj manner of conversation. See articles 
P'lwer abroad. 'Those who formed the j| Brownists,1ni)Khknd]' NTS, and Non- 
e» loiiy of Massachusetts’ Bay, having j| conformists, in this work. Sec also 
never relinquished the principles of a Ij list of books under the last-mentioned 
national church, and of tne power of the jj article. 

civil magistrate in matters jf faith and I! PURITY, the freedom of any thing 
worship, were less toll rant than those j from foreign admixture; blit more par- 
whn settled at New Plymouth, at Rhode ' ticularly it signifies the temper directly 
Island, and at Providence Plantations. ; opposite to criminal sensualities, or the 
The \cry men (and they were good ascendency of irregular passions. [Sec 
men too) who had just escaped the per- Chastity'.] c 

seditions of , the English prelates, now Purity implies, 1. A fixed habitual 
in their turn persecuted otners whodis- abhorrence of ail forbidden indulgences 
vrnted from them, till at length the ; of the flesh. — 2. All past impurities, 
l'bcral system of toleration established ' either of heart or life, will he reflected 
in t!ie parent country at the revolution, ! on with shame and sorrow. — 3. The 
extending to die colonics, in a good j heart will be freed, in a great measure, 
measure put an end to these proceed- !i from impure and irregular desires. — 1 

m , r s. •; Tt will discover itself by a cautious fear 

Neither the Puritans before the pass- : of the least degree of impurity. — 5. It 

mv; <.f the Bartholomew act m 1662, nor |; ; mplies a careful and habitual guard 
the* Nonconformists after it, appear to j against every thing which tends to pol- 
Imve disapproved of the articles of the lute the mind. See Evans's • Srrm ois 
i <-t iMished church in matters of doc - r.» i the Christian Tcmfict , scr. 23; and 
trine. The number of them &ho did so. Halts’* Sermons, ser. 27. 
however, was venr small. While the PURPOSE OF GOD. See Dkcr* k 
great body of the bishops and clergy had PUSILLANIMITY is a feebleness 
from tlie days of archbishop Laud of mind, by wfiich it is terrified at mere 
abandoned their own articles in favour trifles or lmaginatv dangers, unautho- 
of Arminianism, they were attached to rised by the most distant probability, 
the principles of tlie first reformers; PYRRHONISTS. See Sceptic;?. 
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QUAKERS, a sect which took its rise j the like consolation ami instruction. In 1 
in England about the middle of tlu* ; the coarse of his travels, he met with 
seventeenth century, and rapidly found j many seeking persons in circumstances 
its way into other countries in Europe, , similar to his own, and these readily re- 
and into the English settlements in \ coived his testimony. They then give 
North America. The members* of this [ us a short account of their sufferings 
society, wc beliuvf, called themselves at \ ajld different settlements; they also vin- 
lirst SeehTs, from their seeking the j dilate Charles II. from the character 
truth ; but after the society was torm- of a persecutor ; acknowledging that, 
*d, they assumed the appellation of though they suffered much during his 
Fi ends. The name of Quakurs was reign, he gave as little countenance as 
given to them by then enemies, and he could to the severities of the legislu- 
i hough an epithet of reproach, seems to ture. They even tell us that he exert- 
stamped upon them indelibly. George eel his influence to rescue their friends 
Fox is supposed to he their first founder; from the unprovoked and cruel pcrsc- 
)ut, after the restoration, Penn and Bar- cations they met with in New England ; 
clay gave to their principles a more re - 1 and they speak with becoming gratitude 
gularfurm. ; of the different acts passed in their la- 

The doctrines of the society have J vnur during the reigns of Wiliiam and 
I. cen variously represented; and some! Mary, afid George I. They then pru- 
liave thought and taken pains to prove ceed to give us ti\c following account of 
them favourable to Socinianism. But, ! their doctrine. 

according to Penn, they believe in the! “'Wc agree with ot'rtcr professors » f 
Holy Three, or the trinity of the Fa-j the Christian name, in the belief of one 
t her, Word, and Spirit, agreeable to the! eternal God, the Creator and Pre- 
henpture. In reply to the charge that! server of the univtrsc; and in Jesu » 
they deny Christ to he God, Penn says, i Christ his Son, the Messiah and mi - 
“ that it is a most untrue and unchan- j diator oF the i;ew covenant, Ileb. xii. ‘J-J. 
table censure — that they truly and ex- 1 “When we speak of the* gran; ms 
prcssly own him to he so according to [ display f»f the love of (rod to mankind, 
the Scripture.” To the objection that in tlie^miraculous conception, both, life, 
they deny the human nature of Christ, I miracles, death, resurrection, and <>- 
lie answers “Wc never taught, said, I cension of our Saviour, we preier the 
or held so gross a thing, but believe! use of such terms as we find in Scrip- 
liim to be truly and properly man like j ture ; and contented with that know - 
us sin only excepted.” The doctrines | ledge which divine wisdom hath seen 
of the fall and of the redemption by | meet to reveal, we attempt not to ex- 
Christ are, according to him, believed i plain those mysteries which remain un- 
firmlv by them ; and he declares “that dor tin; veil ; nevertheless we acknow- 
ihey own Jesus Christ as their sacrifice, ledge and assert the divinity of Christ, 
ati nement, ami propitiation.” who is the wisdom and power of God 

But wc shall here state a further unto salvation, 1 Cor. i. 2*1. 
remit of their principles and discipline, “ To Christ alone wc giv e the title of 
:is extracted from a summary transmit- the Word of God, John, i. 1. undM.ot to 
ul to me from one of their most re- the Scriptures, although wc highly re- 
spectable members. teem these sacred writings, in subordi- 

Tlicy tell us, that, about the beginning nation to the Spirit (2 Pet. i. 21 .) from 
of the seventeenth century, a number which they were given forth; and we 
< >i‘ men, dissatisfied with all the modes of ! hold with the apostle Paul, that they 
religious ^ worship then known in the {arc able to make wise unto salvation, 
world, withdrew from the communion {through faith, which is in Christ Jesus, 
of every visible church to seek th 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

Lord in retirement. Among these was , We reverence those most excellent 
their honourable elder, George For, ) precepts which are recorded in Scrip- 
who, being quickened by the immediate : ture to have been delivered by our great 
touches of divine love, could not satisfy j Lord; and we iiimlv believe that they 
his apprehensions of duty to God with- jj are practicable, and binding on every 
out directing the people’ where io find !i Christian and that in the life to come 
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every man will hr rewarded according 
to his works Matt. xvi. 27. And fur- 
ther ; it is our belief, that in order to 
enable mankind to put in practice 
these sacred precepts, many of which 
are contradictory to the unregeneraty? 
will of man, John, i. 9. every man 
* wonting into the world is endued with a« 
measure of the light, grace, or good 
Spirit of Christ; by which, as it is at- 
tended to, he is enabled to distinguish 
good from evil, and to correct the dis- 
orderly passions and corrupt propensi- 
ties of his nature, which mere reason is 
•altogether insufficient to overcome, f’or 
all that belongs to man is fallible, and 
within the reach of temptation ; but 
this divine grace, which comes by him 
who hath overcome the world, John, 
xvi. S3, is, to those who humbly and 
sincerely seek it, an f all-sufficient and 
present ’help in time* of need. By this 
the snares of the enemy are detected, 
his allurements avoided, and deliver- 
ance is experienced through faith in its 
effectual operation; whereby/the spul 
is translated out of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and from under the power of Sa- 
tan, unto the marvellous light and king- 
dom of the Son*of God. 

“ Being thus persuaded that man, 
without the Spirit of Christ Inwardly 
revealed, can do nothing to the glory of 
(hid, or to effect his own salvation,’ we 
think this influence especially necessary 
to the performance of the highest act 
of which the human mind is capable; 
even the worship of the Father of lights 
and of spirits, in spirit and in truth : 
therefore we consider as obstructions to 
pure worship, all forms which divert the 
attention of the mind from the secret 
influence of this unction from the Holy 
One, 1 John, ii. 20, 27. Yet, although 
true worship is not confined to time and 
place, we think it incumbent ok Chris- 
tians to meet often together, Heb. x. 
2.7. »n testimony of their dependence on 
the heavenly Father, and for a renewal 
of theii spiritual strength: nevertheless 
in the*perforniancc of worship, we dure 
n«'t depend for our acceptance with 
him on a formal repetition of thfe words 
and experiences or others; but we be- 
lieve it to be our duty to lay aside the 
activity of the imagination, and to wait 
in silence to have a true sight of our 
condition bestowed upon us; believing 
even a single sigh (Bom. vii. 24.) arising 
from such a sense of our infirmities, and 
of the need we have of divine help, to 
be more acceptable to God than any 
performances however specious, which 
originate in the will man. 

“ From what has been said respect - 
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ing worship, it follows that the ministry 
we approve must have its origin from 
the same source ; for that which is 
needful for man’? own direction, and 
for his acceptance with God, Jer. xxiii. 
HO, to 22, must be eminently so to enable 
him to be helpful to other£ Accord- 
ingly we -believe that the renewed as- 
sistance of the light and power of Christ 
is indispensably necessary for all true 
ministry; and that this holy influence is 
npt at our command, or to" be procured 
bv stdcly; but is the free gift of God to 
chosen and devoted Servants. Hence 
arises our testimony against preaching 
for hire,' in contradiction to Christ's po- 
sitive. command, ‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived. freely give,' Matt. x. 8. and 
hence our conscientious refusal to sup- 
port such ministry by tithes, or other 
means. 

“ As we dare not encourage any mi- 
nistry but that which we believe to 
spring from the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, so neither dare we attempt to 
restrain this influence to persons of any 
condition in life, or to the male sc\ 
alone ; but, as male and female are one 
in Christ, we allow such of the female 
sex as we believe to be endued with a 
right qualification for the ministiy, to 
exercise their gifts for the general edi- 
fication of the church ; and this liberty 
we esteem a peculiar mark of the Gos- 
pel dispensation, as foretold by the pro- 
phet Joel, Joel, ii. 28, 29. and noticed by 
the apostle Peter, Acts, ii. 36, 17. 

“ '1 here are two ceremonies in use 
among most professors of the Christian 
name — water-baptism, and what is 
termed the Lord's supper. The first of 
these is generally esteemed the essen- 
tial means of initiation into the church 
of Christ ; and the latter of maintaining 
communion with him. But as we have 
been convinced that nothing short of his 
redeeming power, invariably revealed, 
can set the soul free from the thraldom 
of cin, by this power alone we believe 
salvation* to be affected. We hold, that, 
as there is one Lord and one faith, Lpli. 
iv. 5 so his baptism is one, lib nature and 
operation ; that nothing short of it can 
make us living members of his mystical 
body; and that tl),e baptism with water; 
administered by his forerunner John, 
belonged, as the latter confessed, to an 
inferior dispensation, John, iii. 30. 

“ With respect to the other rite, we ' 
believe that communion between Christ 
and his church is not maintained by 
that, nor any other external perform- 
ance, but only by a real participation of 
his divine nature (1 Pet. ii. 4.) through 
faith; that this is the supper alluded to 
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in the Revelation, Rev. vii. 20. 1 Jh hold || a security. They inculcate submission 
I stand at the door, and knock : if any j to the laws in ail cas*s wherein con- 
man hear my voice, and open the door, |j science is not violated. }>jt we hold, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with jj that, as Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
him. and he with me ;* and that where II world, it is not the business of the ri\ il 


the substance is. attained, it is unneces- 
sary to attend to the sliadow, which doth 
not confer grace, and concerning which, 
opinions so different, and animosities so 
violent, have arisen. 

“Now, as we thus believe that the 
grace of God, which comes by Jesus 
Christ, is alone sufficient for salvation, 
wc can neither adyiit that it is conferred | 
on a few only, whilst others are left j 
without it, nor thus asserting it<* univer- 
sality, can we limit its operation to. a 
partial cleansing of the soul froip sin, 
even in this life. We entertain worthier 
notions both of the powerful goodness 
of our heavenly Father, aild believe that 
he cloth vouchsafe to assist the obedient 
to experience a total surrender of the 
natural will to the guidance of his pure 
unerring Spirit ; through whose renew- 
ed assistance they are enabled to bring 
forth fruits unto holiness, and to stand 
perfect in their present rank. Matt. v. 
4<S. I\ph. iv. 13. Col. iv. 12. 

“ 'There arc* not many of our tenets 
more generally known than our testi- 
mony against oaths, and against war. 
With respect to the former of these, we 
abide literally by Christ’s positive in- 
junction, delivered in his sermon on the 
mount, * tfwear not at all,” Matt. v. 34. 
From the same sacred collection of the 
most excellent precepts of tnoral and 
religious duty, from the example of our 
Lord himftdf, Matt. v. 39, 44, &c. Matt, 
xxvi. 52, 53. Luke, xxii. 51. John, 
xviii. 11. and from the correspondent 
com ictions of his Spirit in our hearts, 
we are confirmed in the belief that wars 
and fightings are in their origin and ef- 
fects utterly repugnant to the Gospel, 
which still breathes peace and good- j 
a ill co men. Wc also are cicarly of I 
the judgment, that if the benevolence j 
of the Gospel were generally prevalent 
in the minds of men, it would effectually | 
prevent them from oppressing, much 
mure from enslaving, their brethren (of 
whatever colour or complexion,) for 1 
whom, as for themselves, Christ died ; 
and would even influc’MX their conduct 


magistrate to interfere in matters of re- 
ligion, but to maintain the external 
ueace and good order of the commu- 
nity. We therefore think persecution, 
even in the smallest degree, unwar- 
rantable. W T c are careful in requiring 
our members not to be concerned in 
illicit trade, nor in any manner to dc- 
| fraud the revenue. 

rt It is well known that the society, 
from its first appearance, has disused 
those names ot the months and days, 
which, having been given in honour of 
the heroes or false gods of the heathe n, 
originated in their flattery or supersti- 
Upn ; and the custom of speaking In 
Jsingle person in tue plural number, as 
having arisen also from motives of adu- 
lation. Compliments, superfluity 
parel and furniture, outward show^ of 
rejoicing and mourning, and the obser- 
vation of days and times, we esteem to 
be incompatible with the simphciiv and 
sincerity of a Christian life ; and pul " 
diversions, gaining, and other v 
;j amusements of the world, we cannot 
■ but condemn. 'They are a waste of 
j that time which is given us for nobler 
(purposes; and divert the attention of 
| the mind from the sober duties ot lile, 
land from the reproofs of instruction by 
! which we are guided to an everlasting 
1 inheritance. 

“ To conclude : although we have 
exhibited the several tenets winch dis- 
tinguish our religious society as objects 
of our belief, yet we arc sensible that .l 
true and living faith is not produced m 
the mind of man bv his own eflbrr, but 
is the free gift of God in Christ Jcmis, 
Kph. ii. 8. nourished and incrrasul by 
! the progressive operation of his Spirit in 
jour hearts, and our proportionate obc- 
| (lienee, John, vii. 17. Therefore, al- 
though for the preservation of the tes- 
timonies given us to bear, and for the 
peace and good order of the society, we 
deem it necessary that those who are ad- 
mitted into membership with us should 
be previously convinced of those doc- 
trines which we esteem essential, yet 


in their treatment of the brute croation, 
which would no longer groan, the vic- 
tims of their avarice, or of their false 
ideas of pleasure. 

“Sonic of our ideas have in former 


Limes, as hath been shown, subjected 
our friends to much suffering from go- 
vernment, though to the salutary pur- 
poses of government our principles are 
43 * 


we require no formal subscription to 
any articles, either as a condition of 
membership, or a qualification for the 
service of the church. We prefer the 
judging of men by their fruits, and de- 
pending on the aid of Him, who, by his 
prophet, hath promised to be ‘a spirit of 
judgment, to him that sitteth in judg- 
ment,’ lsu. xxviii. 6. Without this, there 
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is a danger of receiving numbers into 
outward communion, without any addi- 
tion to that spiritual sheep-fold, whereof 
our blessed l^ord declared himself to be 
hot ft the door and the shepherd, John, 
7. 11 ; that is, such as know his voice 
and follow him in the paths of obedi- 
ence. € 

“In the practice of discipline, we 
think it indispensable that the order re- 
commended by Christ himself he inva- 
riably observed, Matt. x\iii. 35—17. 

“To effect the salutary purposes of 
discipline, meetings were appointed at 
an early period of the society, which, 
from the times of their being held, \^crc 
called quarterly meetings. It was af- 
terwards found expedient to divide the 
districts of those meetings, and to meet 
more frequently : from whence arobc 
monthly meetings, subordinate to those 
held quarterly. At* length, in 1609, a 
yearly meeting was established, to su- 
perintend, assist, and provide rules for 
the whole, previously to which general 
meetings had been occasionally held. 

“A monthly meeting is ustially com- 
posed of several particular congrega- 
tions, situated within a coincident dis- 
tance from eiu h other. Its business is 
to provide for the subsistence of the 
poor, and for the education of their off- 
spring ; to judge of the sincerity and fit- 
ness of persons appearing to’ be con- 
vinced of the religious principles of the 
society, and desiring to he admitted into 
membership; to excite due attention to 
the discharge of religious and moral 
duty ; and to deal with disorderly mem- 
bers. Monthly meetings also grant to 
such of their members as remove into 
other monthly meetings certificates of j 
their membe rship and conduct ; with- 
out which they cannot gain member- 
ship in such meetings. Each monthly 
meeting is required to appoint certain 
persons, under the name of overseers, 
who arc to lake care that the rules of 
our discipline be put in practice ; and 
when any case of complaint, or elisor- ( 
devlv conduct, comes to their know- 
ledge, to see that private admonition, 
agreeably to the Gospel rale before 
mentioned, be given, previously to its 
being laid before the monthly meeting. 

“When a case is introduced, it is 
usual for a small committee to be ap- 
pointed to visit the offender, to endea- 
vour to convince him of his error, and 
to induce him to forsake and condemn 
it. If they succeed, the person is by 
minute declared to have made satisfac- 
tion for the offence ; if not, he is dis- 
owned as a member of the society. 

• In disputes between individuals, it 


has long been the decided judgment of 
the society, that its members should not 
sue each other at law. It therefore en- 
joins all to end their differences hv 
speedy and impartial arbitration, agree - 
noly to rules laid down. If any refuse 
to adopt this mode, of, having adopted 
it, to submit to the award/it is the di- 
rection of the yearly meeting that such 
be disowned. 

“To monthly meetings also belongs 
the allowing ol marriages; for our so- 
ifictydiath always scrupled to acknow- 
ledge the exclusive (authority of the 
priests in the solemnization of marriage. 
Those who intend to marry appear to- 
gether, and propose their’ inti ntiun to 
the gionthlv meeting; and if not at- 
tended by their parents and guardians, 
produce a written certificate of their 
consent, signed in the presence of wit- 
nesses. The meeting then appoints a 
committee to inquire whether they be 
clear of other engagements respecting 
marriage ; and if at a subsequent meet- 
ing, to which the 'parties also come and 
declare the continuance of their inten- 
tion, no objections he reported, they 
have the meeting’s consent to solem- 
nize their intended marriage. 'This ri 
done in a public meeting for woi ship, 
towards the close whereof the parties 
stand up, and solemnly take each other 
for husband aiul wife. A certificate of 
the proceedings is then publicly read, 
and signed by the parties, and after- 
wards by the relations and others «is 
wit nesses. € Of such marriage the month- 
ly meeting keeps a record ; as also ot 
the births and burials of itsf'meinbep' 
A certificate of the date of the name of 
the infant, and of its parents, signed In 
those present at the birth, is the sub- 
ject of one of these last-mentioned rt - 
cords ; and an order for the interment, 
countersigned by the grave-maker, of 
the other. 'The naming of children i.* 
without ceremony. Burials arc also con- 
ducted in a simple manner. The hod » , 
followed by the relations and friends, is 
sometimes, previously to interment, car- 
ried to a meeting ; and al the gra\ e a 
pause is generally made: on both which 
occasions it frequently falls out that one 
or more friends present have somewhat 
to express for the edification of those 
who attend; but m religious rite is coiir 
sidered as an essential part of burial. 

“ Several monthly meetings coni pore 
a quarterly meeting. At the quarterly 
meetings are produced written answers 
from the monthly meetings to certain 
queries respecting the conduct of their 
members, and the meeting’s care over 
them. The accounts thus received are 
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digested into r»ne, which is sent, also in j elders ; m which they have an oppor- 
the form of answers to queries, by re- ; tunity of exciting each, other to a dis- 
presentatives to the yearly meeting, j charge of their several duties, and of 
Appeals from the judgment of monthly ; extending advice to those who may ap- 
- meetings are brougtft to the quarterly 1 pear to be weak, without any needless 
meetings, whose business also it is to ! exposure. Such meetings are generally 
* assist in ai^y difficult case, or where re- |hdd in tlie compass ot each monthly, 
missness spears in the care of the ^quarterly, and yearly meeting. They m 
monthly meetings over the individuals are conducted by rules prescribed by 
who compose them. — There arc seven the yearly meeting, and have no au- 
yearly meetings, viz. 1. London, to which thority tomake any alteration or addi- 
<:ome representatives from Ireland ; — tion to them. The members of them 
'j. New England; — 3. New Yiyk;*- unite with their brethren in the mcet- 
-1. Pennsylvania and New Jcrsfcy ; — 5. rngs for discipline, and are equally ac- 
Maryhuid ; — 6. Virginia ; — 7. the Caro- countable to the latter for their conduct, 
linns and Georgia. , **lt is to; a meeting of this kind in 

“ The yearly" meeting has the general London, called the second-day’s niorn- 
Miperintcndcnce of the society yi the ing meeting, that the rcvisal of manu- 
Oountry in which it is established ; and, scripts concerning our principles, pre- 
tlierefore, as the accounts which it re- viously to publication, is intrusted by the 
ecives discover the state of inferior | yearly meeting held in London; and 
meetings, as particular exigencies re- j| also tbe granting, in the intervals of the 
qu’re, or as the meeting is impressed I yearly meeting, of certificates of a] >pro- 
witli a sense of duty, It gives forth its j bation to such ministers as are concern- 
ad vice, making such regulations as ap- !| ed to travel in the work of the minis- 
pear to be requisite, or excites to the ,i try in foncign parts, in addition to those 
observance of those alreadv made ; and j; granted by their monthly and quarterly 
sometimes appoints committees to visit! meetings.* When a visit of this kind 
those quarterly meetings which appear doth not extend beyond Great Britain, 
to be in need of immediate advice. Ap- a certificate from the monthly meeting 
peals from the. judgment of quarterly of which the minister is a member is 
meetings are here finally determined ; sufficient ; if to Ireland, the concurrence 
and a brotherly correspondence, by j of the quarterly meeting is also re- 
epistles, is maintained with other yearly j quired. Regulations! of similar tuulen- 
meefings. cy obtain in other yearly meetings. 

“ In this place it is proper to add, that, “The yearljf meeting of London, in 
as we believe women may be rightly the year 1675, appointed a meeting to 
called to the work of the \hinistry, we he held in that city, for the purpose of 
also think that to them belongs a share advising and assisting in case of su flor- 
in the support of our Christian disci- ing for conscience-sake, which hath 
pline : and that some parts of It, where- continued with great use to the society 
m their own sex is concerned, devolve to this day. It is composed of friends, 
on them v\ ith peculiar propriety ; ac- under the name of correspondents, cho- 
cordingly they have monthly, quarterly, sen by the several quarterly meetings, 
and > early meetings of their own sex, and who reside in or near the society 
held at the same time and in the same 'Flic same meetings also appoint mem- 
place with those of the men ; but sepa- bers of their own in the country as cor- 
rately, and without the power of making I respondents, who are to join their ble- 
ndes; and it may be remarked, that, thren in London on emergency. The 
during the persecutions which in the last names of all these correspondents, pre- 
cantury occasioned the imprisonment of viously to their being recorded as such, 

• so many of the men, the care of the ait' submitted to the approbation of the 
poor often ^11 on the women, and was yearly faceting. Those of the men 
by them satisfactorily administered. who arc approved ministers are also 
“ In order that those who are in the members of this meeting, which is call- 
situation of Ministers »av have the ten- ed the meeting for sufferings ; a name 
dcr sympathy and counsel of those of j arising from its original purpose, which 
either sex* who by their experience in ; is not yet become entirely obsolete. 

# the work of religion, arc qualified for The yearly meeting has intrusted the 
that service, the monthly meetings arc meeting for sufferings with the care ot 
advised to select such, under the deno- printing and distributing books, and wit 1, 
miration of elders. These, and minis- the management of its stock ; and, con- 
ters approved by their monthly meet- sidcrcd as a standing committee of the 
ings, have meetings peculiar to them- yearly meeting, it hath a general care 
selves, called meetings of ministers and of whatever may arise, during the in- 
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tewals ot that meeting, affecting the 
society, and requiring immediate at- 
tcntioii, particularly of those circum- 
stances which may occasion an appli- 
cation to government. 

“There is not, in any of the meetings 
which have been mentioned, any presi- 
dent, as we believe that divine wisdonj 
alone ought to preside ; nor hath any 
member a right to claim pre-eminence 
ove r the rest. The office of clerk, with 
a lew exceptions, is undertaken volun- 
tarily by some member ; as is also the j 
keeping of the records. When these 1 
are \cry voluminous, and require a| 
house for their deposit, (as is the cate in j 
London, where the general records of ! 
the society in Great Britain are kept,) j 
a clerk is hired to have the care of them; 
but except a few clerks of this kind, and 
persons who have the care of meet- 
ing-houses, none receive any stipend or 
gratuity for their services "in our reli- 
gious society.” See a pamphlet enti- 
tled, A Summary of the History , Doc- 
trine, and Discipline of the Quakers; 
•SV'7 veil's and Rutty's Hist, of the Qua- 
kers; Hesse's Sufferings of the Qua- 
il rs ; Penn's llui'ks ; Barclay *• Apo- 
logy fur the Qj takers ; gale's Hist, of 
the Puritans; Claridge's I.fe and Post-* 
humous Works; Be van's Defence of 
the Doctrines of the Quakers; Adams's 
Hero of Religions; Tukc's Principles 
of Religion as professed hy ilie Qua- J 
leers ; Gough's History of Quakers ; j 
Clarkson's Portraiture of Quakerism, j 

QU1ETISTS, a sect famous towards . 
the close of the seventh century. They ! 
were so called from a kind of absolute | 
rest and inaction, which they supposed j 
the soul to be in v/hen armed at that ! 
state of perfection which they called j 
the unitrve life ; in which state they 
imagined the soul wholly employed iii 
contemplating its God, to whose influ- , 
race it was entirely submissive, so that ‘ 
lu* could turn and drive it whore and 
how he would. 

Mohnos, a Spanish priest, is the re- 
puted author of Quietism ; though the 
Illuminati, in Spain, had certainly J 
(aught something fike i * before. JVTolinos i 
had numerous disciples in Italy, Spain, 
France, and the Netherlands. One of 
the principal patrons and propagators I 
of Quietism in France was Marie Bou- 1 
veres de la Motte Guyoii, a woman of 
fashion, and remarkable for her piety, 
llcr religious sentiments made a great 
fioise in the year 1687, and were de- 
clared unsound by several learned men, 
especially Bossuet, who opposed them 
hi the year 1697,* Hence arose a con- 
troversy^ between the prelate last men- 
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tioned and Fcnelon, archbishop of Cam- 
br.iy, who seemed disposal to favour 
the system of Guyon, and who, in 1697, 
published a book containing several of 
ner tenets. Fenton’s book, by means 
of Bossuet, was condemned in the year 
1699, by Innocent XI R and the sentence 
of condemnation was read fc by Fcnelon 
himself at.Cambray, who exhorted the. 
people to rafcpect and obey the papal 
decree. Notwithstanding this seeming 
acquiescence, the archbishop persisted 
tb the end of his days in the sentiment.'*, 
which, in obedience tp the order of the 
pope, he retracted and condemned in a 
public manner. 

A sect similar to this appeared at 
Mouyt Athos , in Thessaly, near the end 
of the fourteenth century, called Hcslj- 
chhstSy meaning the same with Quietists. 
They were a branch of the Mystics, or 
those more perfect monks, who, by long 
and intense contemplation, endeavour- 
ed to arrive at a tranquillity of mind 
tree from every degree of tumult and 
perturbation. 

QUIETNESS, in a moral sense, is 
opposed to disorderly motion, to turbu- 
lencv, to contention, to pragmatical cu- 
riosity, to all such exorbitant behaviour, 
whereby the right of others is infringed, 
their peace disturbed, their just interest 
or welfare any ways prejudiced. It is a 
calm, steady, regular way of proceed- 
ing within the bounds and measures 
prescribed by rea'son, justice, and chari- 
ty, modesty and sobriety. It is of such 
importance? tlyat we find it enjoined in 
the sacred Scripture ; and we arc com- 
manded to studv and peruse* it with 
the greatest diligence mid care, 1 
Then* iv. 11. The great Dr. Barrow 
has two admirable sermons on this sub- 
ject in the first volume of nis Works. 
He justly observes, 1. That quietness 
is just and equal. — 2. It indicates hu- 
mility, modesty, and sobriety of mind. — 

It is beneficial to the world, preserv- 
ing the general order of things. — 4. It 
preserves concord and amity. — 5. It 
begets tranquillity and peace.— 6. It'is ( 
a decent and lovely thing, indicating a 
good disposition, and prociucing good 
effects. — 7. It adorneth any profession, 
bringing credit and respect Thereto. — 8. 
It is a safa practice, keeping us from 
needless encumbrances and hazards: 
whereas, pragmatirulness, interfering 
with the business and concerns of others, « 
often raises dissensions, involves in guilt, 
injures others, shows our vanity and 
pride, and exposes to continual trouble 
and danger. 

QU1NQUAGESIMA, a Sunday so 
called, because it is the fiftieth day be 
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lore Easter, reckoned in whole num- 
bers, Shrove Sunday. 

QUINTILIANS, a sect that appear- 
ed in Phrygia, about 189; thus called 
-from their prophetess (fuintilia. In this 
sect the women were admitted to per- 
form the sacerdotal and episcopal func- 
tions. They* attributed extraordinary 
gifts to Eve for having first eaten of the 
tree of knowledge; told great things of 
Mary, the sister of Moset, as having 


been a prophetess, &c. They added, 
tlirt Philip the deacon had four daugh- 
ters, who were all prophetesses, anfl 
were of their sect. In these assemblies 
it was usual to see the virgins entering 
in whhc robes, personating prophetess- 
es. The errors of fcie Quintilians were 
first looked upon as folly and mad- 
ness; but, as they appeared to gain 
ground, the council of Laodicea, in 320, 
condemned it. 
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RANTERS, a denomination which 
arose in the year 1645. They set up the 
light of nature under the name of Christ 
in men. With regard to the church, 
Scripture, ministry, &c. their sentiments 
were the same as the Seekers. See 
Seekers. 

R ASHNESS consists in undertaking 
an action, or pronouncing an opinion, 
without a due examination of the 
grounds, motives, or arguments, that 
juglit first to be weighed., 

Hash JUDGING. See Judging 
'Rash. 

READING (public) OF THE j 
SCRIPTURES. See Scriptures, j 

REALISTS, a term made use of to ■ 
denote those Trinitarians who are the : 
most orthodox, in opposition to the So- 
cinian and Sabcllian schemes. It was 
also the name of a sect of school philo- 
sophers, formed in opposition to the 
Nominalists. The former believed that 
univcrsals are realities, and have an 
actual existence out of the mind ; while 
the latter contended that they exist only 
in the mind, and arc only ideas. 

REASON, agfaculty dr power of the 
mind, whereby it draws just conclu- 
sions from the true and clear princi- 
ples. Many Attempts have been made 
to p rove reason inimical to revelation; 
but nothing can be more evident than 
that it is of considerable use in know- 
ing, distinguishing, proving, and de- 
fending the mysteries of revelation ; al- 
though it must not be considered as a 
perfect standard by wliijji all the mys- 
teries of religion must be measured be- 
fore they are received by faith. “In 
things,” says Dr. Watts, “ which are 
pfainly and expressly asserted in Scrip- 
ture, and that in a sense which contra- 
dicts not other parts of Scripture, or 
natural light, our reason must submit, 
and believe the thing, though it cannot 
find the modus or manner of its being : 


so in the doctrines of the Trinity and In- 
carnation, which are above the reach of 
our reason in this present state. But we 
cannot, nor must we* he led to take the 
words of Scripture ip such a sense as 
expressly and evidently contradicts all 
sense and reason, as transubstantiation: 
for the twq,grea.. lights of God, reason 
and icvelatjoii, never contradict each 
other, though one.be superior to the 
other. 

“ Therefore reason ha$ a great deal 
to do in religion, viz. to find out the rule 
(of faith,) to compare the parts of this 
rule with one another, to explain the 
one by the other, to give the gramma- 
tical and tygical sense of the expres- 
sions, and to exekide self-contradictory 
interpretations, as well as interpreta- 
tions contrary to reason. But it is not 
to set itself up as a judge of those truths 
expressed therein, which arc asserted 
by a superior and infallible dictator, 
God himself; but reason requires ami 
commands even the subjection of all its 
own powers to a truth thus divinely at- 
tested ; for it. is as possible and as pro- 
per that God should propose doctrines 
to our understanding which it cannot 
comprehend, as duties to our practice 
which we cannot see the reason of; for 
he is equally superior to our understand- 
ing and will, and he puts the obedience 
of both to a trial”, Ace Religion and 
Revelation, and books there recom- 
mended; also Porteus's Sermons, scr. 
5, vol. i. ; Jcnyn&'s Internal Evidence p. 
122; Ru land's Contemplations, vol. i. 
p. 83; 'Rheological Miscellany, vol. ii. 
p. 533 ; An Kssaxton the Use and Abuse 
of Reason in Matters of Religion, by 
i Vitsins, and translated ly Carter; Dr. 
JVatts’s Strength and Weakness of Hu- 
man Reason. ♦ 

RECLUSE, among the Papists, a 
person shut up in a small cell of an her- 
mitage or monastery, and cut ofi* not 
3 T 
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only from all conversation with the hot Son while we are enemies , which is 
world, but even with the house. This is of much the same import with Christ's 
a kind of voluntary imprisonment from dying for the ungodly, and while we 
a motive cither of" devotion or penance, were vet sinners, Rom. v. 6, 8, 10. And 
‘RECONCILIATION, the restoring i our hang reconciled to God, by ap 
to favour or friendship those why were j: proving and accepting of his method of 
at variance. It if# nioi'e particularly ! reconciliation bv Jcnis Christ, and, on 
used in reference to the doctrine of tjie j that encouragement, turning to nim, is 
atonement.’ Thus God is said to recon- ! distinguished from his reconciling us to 
cile us to himself bv Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. j himself, and not imfiuting our tres- 
v. 18. Our state "by nature is that of I fiasses to us, on account of Christ’s 
enmity, dissatisfaction, and disobedience, j having been made sin for us, that we 
^i t by the sufferings and merit of Christ might be made the righteousness of 
we arc reconciled j\pd brought near to God in him, 2 Cor^v. 18, 21. 'I'his is 
!4od. The blessings of reconciliation are called Christ’s making reconciliation 
pardon, peace, friendship, confidence, for inyjftity, and making reconciliation 
holiness, and eternal life. The judicious \ for the sins of the fieofue, Dan. ix. 24. 
Guysc gives us an admirable note on | rleb. ii. 17, and answers to the ccrcmo- 
this doctrine, which 1 shall here trans- niaf and typical reconciliation which was 
cribe. "When the Scripture speaks of * made bv the blood of the sacrifices un- 
reconciliation by Christ, or by his cross , j der the law to make atonement and re- 
blood , or death, «at is commonly ex- I* conciliation for Israel, 2 Cliron. xxix. 
pressed by God's reconciling us to him - 24. Ezek. xlv. 15, 17, and which was 
self and not by his being reconciled (frequently styled making atonement for 
unto us; the reason of winch seems to \sin, and an atonement for their souls. 
be, because God is the offended partv, Now as all the legal sacrifices of atone- 
and we are the offenders , v/ho, a?/ such, menf, and the trulv expiatory sacrifices 
have need to be reconciled to him : and of Christ, were offered not to the of 
the price of reconciliation, bv the blood fenders , hut to God , to reconcile him to 
of Christ, is«paid to him, and not to us. them, what can reconciliation by the 
Grotius observes, that, in heathen ail- dec, h, blood, or cross of Christ mean, p 
tliors, ?nen's being reconciled to their but that the jaw and justice of God were* 
gods is always understood to signify ap- thereby satisfied, and all obstructions, 
parsing the anger of their gods. ’Con- on his part, to peace and friendship to- 
demned rebels may be said to be recon- ward sinners are removed, that be might 
died to their sovereign, when he, on not pursue his righteous demands upon 
one consideration or another, pardons them, according to the holy resentments 
them ; though, perhaps, they still re- of h*is nature and will, and the threaten- 
main rebels in their hearts against him. ings of his law for their sins ; but might 
And wjien our Lord ordered the offend- mercifully forgive them, and take them 
ing to go and be reconciled to his of- into a state o£ favour with himself, 
fended brother, Matt. v. 24, the upon their receiving the atonement , or 
plain meaning is, that he should go and I (aakUcrytiv) reconciliation (Rom. v. 11,) 
try to appease his anger, obtain his for- ! by faith, after the offence that sin had 
givcness, and regain his favour and given him, and the breach it bad made 
friendship, by humbling himself to him, ! upon the original friendship between 
asking his pardon, or satisfyihg him for j him and them l " Sec articles Aton*- 
anv injury that he might have done him. , ment, Mediator, and Erocitia- 
In like manner, God's reconciling us to I rioN ; Grot, de Satisf. cap. 7 ; Dr. 
himself by the -cross of Christ does not |j Owen's jlnswcr to Riddle's Catechism * 
signify, as the Socinians contend, ourj ! Guysc' 8 Note on Coloss. i. 20; Char- 
heing reconciled hy conversion to a reli- ‘I dock's Works , vol. ii. p. 241 ; John Rey- 
gious turn in our hearts to Gfxl, but is a |j voids on Reconciliation. * 
reconciliation that results from God's j] RECTITUDE, or Uprightness, is 
graciously providing and accepting an the choosing and pursuing those tilings 
atonement for us, that, he might not I..- -which the mind, upon due inquiry and 
flirt the punishment upon us which we j attention, clearly perceives to be good, 
deserved, and the law condemned us j ajul avoiding those that arc evil, 
to; but might be at peace with us, and ! RECTOR, a term applied to several 
receive ns into favour on Christ’s ac- 1 persons whose offices are very different, 
count. For this reconciliation, by the J| as, 1. The rector of a parish fsaclergy- 
cruss of Christ is in * way of atonement l| man that ha§ the charge and care of a 
or satisfaction to divine justice for sin ; || parish, and possesses all the tithes, &c. 
anil with respec$ hereunto, wr are said I — 2. 'I’hc same name is also given to the 
to be reconciled to God by the death of \ chief elective officer in several foreign 
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universities, ancl also to the head mas- j and particular. — i. Full and complete.— 
ter of large schools.— 3. Hector is also | And, 5, lastly, It is eternal as to its 
used in several convents for the supe- j blessings. See articles Propitiation, 
rior officer who governs the house. 1 he ! Reconciliation, Satisfaction ; and 
-Jesuits gave this mimt to the Superiors j Edwards's History of Redemption ; 
of sut'h of their houses as were either | Cole o?i the Sovereignty of God; Lime 
ieminarics y collages. Street Led. lcct. 5 *jr M y utts's Ruin and 

RECCS.VNTS, such persons as ac- Recovery; Dr. frwen on the Death and 
knowledge the pope to he tlie supreme , Satisfaction of Christ; Gill's Body of 
head of the church, and refuse to 'ac- ( Divinity. 

knowledge the king’s supremacy ; who j REFORMATION, in general, an 
are hence called popish recusants. j act of reforming or correcting an error 
REDEMPTION, in theology, demote#' or abuse in religion, discipline, or the 
our recovery from r sin and death by the ; like. By way of eminence, the word is 
obedience aiid sacrifice of Christ, who, j used, for that great alteration and rc- 
on this account, is called The Redeemer, , formation* in the corrupted system of 
Isaiah lix. 20. Job xix. 25. Ohr Eng- 1- Christianity, begun by Luther in the 
lisli word redemption , says Dr. Gill, is I year 1517. 

from the Latin tongue, and signifies! Before the period of the reforma 
buying again ; and several words, in the I tioa, the pope had in the most audacious 
Greek language of the New Testa- j manner declared hh.iself the sovereign 
incut, are used in the affair of our re- of the whole world.# AH the parts of it 
deniption, which signify the obtaining of il which were inhabited by those who were 
something by paying a proper price for ; not Christians, he accounted to he inha- 
it : sometimes the simple verb jj bited bv nobody ; and if Christians took 

to buy, is used: so the redeemed are jl it into theiy head.* to possess any of those 
said to be bought unto Godhy theiriond jj com Aries, he gave them full liberty to 
of Christ, and to be bought from the make war upon the inhabitants without 
earth, and to be bought from among j any provocation, and to treat them with 
men, and to be bought with a price ; I no more humanity than tly:y would have 
that is, with the price of Christ’s blood, j treated wild beasts. The countries, if 
1 Cor. vi. 20. lienee ‘the church of ; conquered, were to be parcelled out ac- 
God is said to be purchased with it, i cording to the pope’s pleasure; and 
Acts xx. 28. Sometimes the compound i dreadful was the situation of that prince 
word rgtrwafu is used ? which signifies who refuse*! to obey the will of the holy 
to buy again, or out of the hands of ano- 1 pontiff. In consequence of this extra- 
thcr, as the redeemed are bought out of j ordinary authority which the pope had 
the hands of justice, as in Gal. iii. 13. j assumed, he at last granted to the king 
and Gal. iv. 5. In other places, of Portugal all the countries to the easl- 

is used, mothers derived from it, which ; ward of Cape Non in Africa, and to the 
signifies the deliverance of a slave orj king of Spain all the countries to the 
captive from thraldom, by paving a ran- westward of it. In this was completed 
soin price for him: so the saints are in his person the character of jlntidmst 
said to be redeemed not with silver or sitting in the temple of God , and s/ion - 
gold, the usual price paiS for a ransom, ing himself as God. He had long be- 
but with a far greater one, the blood !' fore assumed the supremacy belonging 
and life of Christ, which he came into to the I)City himself in spiritual mat- 
this world to give, as a ransom price! tors; and now he assumed the same 
for many, and even himself, which is I supremacy in worldly matter# also, 
avnXuTf'v, an answerable, adequate, and j giving the extreme regions of the earth 
full price for them, 1 Pet. i. 18. The : to whom he pleased. 

9vih from which we arc redeemed or. livery thing was quiet, every heretic 
delivered are the curse of the law, sin, j exterminated, and the whole Christian 
Satftn, the world, death, and hell. The J world supinely acouiesced in the ennr- 
movxng cause of redemption is the love j mous absurdities which were inculcate?' 
of God, John iii. 16. # Bhe procuring upon them ; when, in 1517, the empir 
cause , Jesus Christ, 1 Pet. i. 18, 197; or superstition began to decline, and has 
The ends of redemption are, that tlie ^continued to do so ever since. Tlieper- 
jystice of God might be satisfied; his son who made the first attack on the 
people reconciled, adopted, sanctified, extravagant superstitions then prevail- 
and brought to glory. The properties ing was Martin Luther, tlie occasion of 
of it are these: 1. It is agreeable to all which is hilly related under the article 
the perfections of God.— 2^ What a crea- Lutherans.# 

ture iv»ver could obtain, and therefm e || The reformation began in the city of 
entirely of free grace.— 3. It is special Wittcmberg, in Saxony, but was not 
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long confined either to that city or pro- 
vince. In 152P, the Franciscan friars, 
who had the care of promulgating in* 
diligences in Switzerland, were opposed 
by- Zuinglius, a man not inferior in un- 
derstanding and knowledge to Luther 
himself. He proceeded with the great- 
est vigour, even at tlfe very beginning, 
to overturn the whole fabric of popery; 
but his opinions were declared erro- 
neous by the universities of Cologne and 
Lonvain. Notwithstanding this, the ma- 
gistrates of Zurich approved of his pro- 
ceedings; and that whole canton, to- 
gether with those of Bern, Basil, and 
Chaffausen, embraced his opinions! 

In Germany, Luther continued to 
make great advances, without being in 
the least intimidated by the ecclesiasti- 
cal . censures which were thundered 
against him from a.i quavters, he being 
continually protected bv the German 
princes, either from religious or politi- 
cal motives, so that his adversaries 
could not accomplish his destruction, as 
they had done that of others. Melanc- 
tlion, Carlostadius, and other min of 
eminence, also greatly forwarded the 
work of Luther; and in all probability 
the popish hierarchy would have soon 
come to an end, in the northern parts of 
F.urope at least, had not the emperor 
Charles V. gi\cn a severe check to the 
progress of reformation in Germany. 

During the confinement of, Luther in 
a castle near Warburg, the reformation 
advanced rapidly; almost every city in 
Saxony embracing the Lutheran opi- 
nions.* At this time an alteration in the 
established forms of worship was first 
ventured upon at Wittcmberg, by abo- 
lishing the celebration of private masses, 
and by giving the cup as well as the 
bread to the laity in the Lord’s supper. 
In a short time, however, the new opi- 
nions were condemned by the university 
of Paris, and a refutation of them was 
attempted by Huiry VIII. of England. 
But Luther was not to be thus intimi- 
dated. He published his animadver- 
sions on both with as much acrimony as 
if he had been refuting the meanest ad* 
versarv ; and a controversy njanaged bv 
such illustrious antagonists drew a ge- 
neral attention, and the reformers daily 
gained new converts both in France 
and England. 

But while the efforts of. Luther were* 
thus every where crowned with success, 
the divisions began to prevail which 
hav® since so much agitated the reform- 
ed churches. — The first dispute was be- 
tween Luther and Zuinqlins concerning 
the manner in which the body and blood 
of Christ were pAscut in the cucliarist. 


Both parties maintained their tenets 
with the utmost obstinacy ; and, by their 
divisions, first gave their adversaries an 
argument against them, which to this 
day the CatholicS’urge with great force 
namely, that the Protestants are fto di- . 
vided, that it is impossible know who 
are right or wrong; and that there 
cannot be a stronger proof than these di- 
visions that the whole doctrine is false. 
To these intestine divisions were added 
the horrors of a civil war, occasioned by 
Mpp session on the one hand, and en- 
thusiasm on the otl\er. See Anabap- 
tists. 

Thc$e proceedings, however, were 
checked. Luther and Melancthon were 
(ordered by the elector of Saxony to 
j draw up a body of laws relating to flic 
j form of ecclesiastical government, the 
method oi public worship, ike. which 
was to be proclaimed by heralds throng'. »- 
out his dominions. He, with Melanc- 
thon, had translated part of the New 
Testament in 1522; on the reading of 
which l lie people were astonished to 
find how different the laws of Christ 
were to those which thby had imposed 
by the pope, and to which they had 
been subject. The princes anil the 
people saw that Luther’s opinions were 
founded on trhth. They openly re- 
nounced the papal supremacy, anil the 
happy mom of the reformation was wel- 
comed by those? who had long sat in su- 
perstitious darkness. 

This open resolution so exasperated 
the patrons of popery, that they intended 
to make war on the Lutherans, who 
prepared for defence. In 1526, a diet 
was assembled at Spire, >|)ien the em- 
peror’s ambassadors were desired to 
use their utmost endeavours to suppress 
all disputes about religion; and to insist 
upon the rigorous execution of the 
sentence which had been pronounced 
against Luther at Worms. But this 
opinion was opposed, and the diet proved 
favourable to Ine reformation. But this 
tranquillity, which they in consequence 
enjoyed, did not last long. Tn 1529, a 
new diet was formed, and the power 
which had been granted to princes of 
managing ecclesiastical affairs till the 
meeting of # a general council, was now 
Revoked, and** every change declared 
^unlawful that should he introduced into 
the doctrine, discipline, or worship of 
the established religion, before the ex- 
termination of the approaching council 
was known. This decree was consider- 
ed as iniquitous and intolerable by se- 
veral members of the diet; and when 
they found that all their arguments and 
remonstrances were in vain, th< y cn- 
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tercel a solemn protest against the dc- 1] 
cree on the 19th of April, and appealed 11 
to the emperor and a future council. 
JJcnce arose the 'denomination of Pro- 
y^tantSy which from that time has been 
•given to those whfl separate from the 
church of R^me. 

Charles V. was in Italy, to whom the 
dissenting princes sent ambasadors to 
lay their grievances before him; but 
they met with no encouraging reception 
from him. The pope and the emperor ( 
were in close union at this time, and fhey 
had interviews updh the business. The 
pope thought the emperor to be too cle- 
ment, and alleged that it was Ills duty 
to execute vengeance upon the heretical 
faction. To tins, however, the empe- 
ror paid no regard, looking upon it as 
unjust to condemn, unheard, a set of 
men who had always approved them- 
selves good citizens The emperor, 
therefore, set out for Germany, having | 
already appointed a diet of the empire 
to be held at Augsburg, where lie ar- 
rived, and found there a full assegnbly 
of the ‘members of the diet. Here the 
gentle and pacific Melancthon had been 
ordered to draw up a confession of their 
faith, which he did, and expressed his I 
sentiments and doctrine with the^rreat- 1 
est elegance, and perspicuity ; and thus 
came forth to view the famous confession 
of jlutfsburtf. » 

This was attempted to be refutcckby 
the divines of the church of Rome, and 
a controversy U>ok place, which the 
emperor endeavoured to reconcile, but 
without success ; alMiopes of bringing 
about a coalition seemed utterly despe- 
rate. The votaries of the church of 
Home, therefore, had recourse to the 
powerful arguments of imperial edicts 
and the force of the secular arm ; and, 
on the 19th of November, a decree was 


so taken up with the scheme of divorce, 
and of abolishing the pa]}al jurisdiction 
in England, he had but little leisure to 
attend to them. Meanwhile Charles 
was convinced that it was not a time to 
extirpate heresy by violence ; and at 
last terms of pacification were agreed 
upon at Nuremberg, and ratified so- 
lemnly in the diet at Ratisbon : and af- 
fairs so ordered by Divine Providence, 
that the Protestants obtained terms 
which amounted almost to a toleration 
of their religion. 

Soon after the conclusion of the peace 
at Njiremburg, died John, elector of 
Saxony, who was 4 succeeded by his son 
John Frederic, a prince of invincible 
fortitude and nihgnanimity, but whose 
I reign was little better than one con- 
tinued train of disappointments and 
calamities. The religious truce, how- 
ever, gave new vigour to the reforma- 
tion. Those whoJiad hitherto been on- 
ly secret eneinicsto the Roman pontiff, 
now publicly threw off his yoke ; and 
various cities and provinces of Ger- 
many enlisted themselves under the re- 
ligious standards of Luther. On the 
other hand, us the emperor had now no 
I other hone of terminating the religious 
I disputes but by the meeting of a general 
council, he repeated his requests to the 
pone for that purpose. The pontiff 
Clement yil.) whom the history of 
past councils filled with the greatest 
uneasiness, endeavoured to retard what 
he could not with decency refuse. At 
hist, in 1533, he mad£ a proposal by his 
legate, to assemble a coun&h at Mantua, 
Placentia, or Bologna; but the Pro- 
testants refused their consent to the no- 
mination of an Italian council, and in- 
sisted that a controversy which had its 
rise in the heart of Germany should be 
determined within the limits of the cni- 


issued by the enfperor's orders every 
way injurious to the reformers. Upon 
which they assembled at Smalcald, 
where they concluded a league of mu- 
tual defence against all aggressors, by 
which they formed the Protestant states 
into one body* and resolved to apply to 
the kings of France and England to Im- 
plore them to patronize their new con- 
federacy. The king o£ # France, being 
the avowed rival of the emperor, de- 
termined secretly to cherish those 
sparks of political discord; and the 
King of England, highly incensed against 
Charles, in complaisance to whom the 
pope iiad Jong retarded, and now open- 
ly opposed, his Ung solicited divorce, 
was equally disposed to strengthen a 
leajnie which might be rendered formi- 
dable to the emperor. ' Being, 


leajnie which might be rendered formi- 
dable to the emperor. ' Being, however, 


pirc. The pope, by his usual artifices, 
eluded the performance of his own pro- 
mise ; and in 1534, was cut oft’ by death, 
in the midst of his stratagem, flis suc- 
cessor Paul III. seemed to show less re- 
luctance to the assembling a general 
council, and, in the year 1535, expressed 
his ir.clinStion to convoke one at Man- 
tua ; and, in the year following, actual- 
ly sent circular letters for that purpose ( 
| through all the states and kingdon 
der his jurisdiction. This council was 
summoned by a bull issued out on the 
seconcf of June 1536, to meet at Man- 
tua the following year: but several ob- 
stacles prevented its meeting ; one W 
the most material of which was Jhat 
Frederic duke of Mantua hail no incli- 
nation to receive at once so many guests, 
some of them very turbulent, into the 
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lace of his residence. On the othc: 
and, the Protestants were firmly per- 
suaded, that, as the council was assem 
b>j(l in Italy, and by the authority of tin 
pope alone/ the latter must havehad ai 
undue influence in that assembly; o* 
consequence that all things must have 
been carried by the votaries of Ronfe. 
For this reason they assembled at Smal- 
cald in the year 1 53Z, where they so- 
lemnly protested against this partial anc 
corrupt council ; and, at the sftme time, 
had a new summary of their doctrine 
drawn up by Luther, in order to pre- 
sent it to the assembled bishops, ♦ if it 
should be required of them. This sum- 
mary, which had the title of The Arti- 
cles' of Smalcald, is commonly joined 
with the creeds and confessions of Jhe 
Lutheran church. 

After the meet jog of the general 
council in Mantua was thus prevented, 
many schemes of accommodation were 
proposed both by the emperor and the 
Protestants; but,’ by the artifices of the 
church of Rofnc, all of thejm canto to 
nothing. In 1541, the emperor appointed 
a meeting at Worms on the subject of 
religion, between persons of piety and 
learning, chosen from the contending 
parties. • This conference, however, 
was, for certain reasons, removed to the 
diet that was to be lurid at Katisbon the 
same year, and in which th$ principal 
subject of deliberation* was a memorial 
presented by a person unknown, con- 
taining a project of peace. But the 
conference produced no other effect 
than a mutual agreement of the con- 
tending parties to refer their matters to 
a general council, or, if the meeting of 
such a council should be prevented, to 
the next German djet. 

The resolution was rendered ineffec- 
tual by a variety of incidents, which 
widene'd the breach, and put off to a 
farther day the deliberations which 
were designed to heal it. The pope oi- 
dcred his legate to declare to the diet | 
of Spire, assembled in 1542, that he 
would, according to the promise he had 
already made, assemble a general coun- 
cil, anil that Trent should be.the place 
of its meeting, if the diet had no ob- 
jection to that city. Ferdinand, and the 
princes who adhered to, the cause of the 
pope, gave their consent to this propo- 
sal ; but it was vehemently objuc^d to 
by the Protestants, both because the 
council was summoned bv the authority 
of^the pope only, and also because the 
plac^ was within the jurisdiction of the 
pope; whereas they desired a free 
council, which should not be biassed by 
llie dictates nor twed by the proximity 


of the pontiff. But this protestation 
produced no effect. Paul III. persisted 
in his purpose, and issued out his cir- 
cular letters foi*the convocation of the- 
council, with the approbation of the em* 
peror. In justice to this pontiff, how-’ 
ever, it must be observed, till at he show- 
ed himself not to be averse to«everv 
| reformation. He appointed four cardi- 
nals, and three other persons eminent 
for their learning, to draw up a plan for 
|»thc e rcformation of the church in gene- 
ral, and of the church of Rome in par- 
ticular. The reformation proposed in 
this ptyn was, indeed, extremely super- 
ficial and partial ; yet it contained some 

I jarticulars which could scarcely have 
icefi expected from those who com- 
posed it. ♦ 

All this time the emperor had been 
labouring to persuade the Protestants 
to consent to the meeting of the coun- 
cil at Trent ; but, when he found them 
fixed in their opposition to this mea- 
sure, he began to listen to the sanguinary' 
measures of the pope, and resolved t- 
terminate the disputes by force of arms. 
The elector of Saxony and landgrave 
of Hesse, who were the chief supporters * 
of the Protestant cause, upon tins, took 
propef measures to prevent their being 
surprised and overwhelmed by a su- 
perior force ; but, before the horrors of 
war commenced, the great reformer 
Luther died in peace at Ayselben, the 
place of his nativity, in 1546. 

The enfneror and the pope had mu- 
tually resolved on the destruction of all 
who should dare tg oppose tfoc council 
of Trent. The meeting of it was to 
serve as a signal for taking up arnw; 
and accordingly its deliberations were 
scarcely begun, in 1546, when the Pro- 
testants perceived undoubted signs of 
the approaching storm, and a formida- 
ble union betwixt the emperor and the 
pope, which threatened to crush and 
overwhelm them at once. This year, 

1 indeed, therc had been a new conference 
at Katisbon upon the old subject of ac- 
commodating differences in religion? 
but, from the manner in irhich the de- 
bates were carried on, it plainly ap- 
peared that these differences could on- 
ly be decided in, the field of battle. The 
Council of Trent, in the mean time, pro- 
mulgated their decrees; while the re- 
formed princes, in the diet of Ratisboiv 
protested against their authority, and 
were on that account proscribed by the 
emperor, who raised an army Jo reduce 
them to obedience. 

The elector of Saxony and the land- 
grave of Hesse led their fogees into Ba- 
varia against the emperor, and cannona- 
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ded his camp in Ingoldstadt. It was II cnees, and maintaining peace until th*' 
supposed that this would bring on an council so long expected should be 
engagement, which would probably finally obtained. With this view he or- 
,haVc been adv^tageotfs to the cause of || dered Julius Pelugius, bishop of Naum* 
the reformed ; but this was prevented berg, Michael Siclonius, a creature *of 
• chiefly bv the perfdy of Maurice, duke the pope, and John Agricola, a native of 
of Saxony, ^lio invaded the dominions Ayselbcn, to draw up a formulary which 
of his uncle. Divisions were also fo- might serve as a rule of faith and wor- 
mented among the confederate princes ship till the council should be assembled; 
by the dissimulation of the emperor; but as this was only a temporary expe- 
and France failed in paying the subsidy dient, and had not the force of a per* 
which had been p*oraised by its moi manent or perpetual institution, it 
narch ; all which so discc/uragecF the thence obtained the' name of the In - 
heads of the Protestant party, that their ttritn . 

army soon dispersed, and the elector of This project of Charles was formed 
Saxony was obliged to direct his* march parfly with a design to vent his rcsent- 
home wards. But he was pursued by I meut’against the pope, and partly to an- 
tlie emperor, who made several farced swer other political purposes. It con- 
marches with a view to destroy his tained all the essential doctrines of the 
enemy before lie should have time to church of Home, though considerably 
recover his vigour. The two armies softened by the artful terms which 
met near Muhltarg, on the Elbe, on the | were employed, afkl which were quite 
24th of April, 1547; and, after a bloody | different from those employed before 
action, the elector was entirely defeat* [j and after this period by the council of 
eel, and himself taken prisoner. Mau- Trent. There was even an affected 
rice, who had so basely betrayed him, aml|iguity* in many of the expressions, 
was now declared elector of SiHony ; I which made them susceptible of differ- 
and, by his entreaties, Philip, landgrave ( ent senses, and applicable to the senti- 
of Hesse, the other chief of the Pro- I ments of both communions. The con- 
testants, was persuaded to throw him- sequence of all this waSfthat the impe 
self on the mercy of the emperor, and rial creed was reprobated by both par 
to implore his pardon. To.this’he con- tics. [See Iktkkim.] In the year 1542 
sented, relying on the promise of Charles the pope (Paul III.) died ; and was sue 
for obtaining forgiveness, and being re- j ceedecl by Julius III. who, at the re- 
stored to liberty; but, notwithstanding ! peated soncitatipns of the emperor, con- 
thesc expectations, he was unjustly de- j- sented to the re-assembling of a coun- 
tained prisoner, by a scandalous viola 1 cij of Trent. A diet was again held at 
tion of the most solemn convention. Augsburg, under the cannon of the im- 
Tlic affairs of the Protestants now !, perial armv, and Charles laid the mat-® 
seemed to be desperate. In the diet of ■ ter before the princes of the empire 
Augsburg, which was soon after called, I, Most of those present gave their con- 
thc emperor required the Protestants sent to it, and* among the rest, Maurice 
to leave the decision of these religious elector of Saxony; who consented on 
disputes to the wisdom of the council the following conditions: 1. That the 
which was to meet at Trent. The ij points of# doctrine which had already 
greatest part of the members consented been divided there should be re-ex- 
to this proposal, bcing»convinced by the | amined. — 2. That this examination 
powerful argument of an imperial ar - 1 should be made in presence of the Pro- 
my, which was at hand to dispel the t testant divines. — 3. That the Saxon 
darkness from the eyes of such as might Protestants should have a liberty of 
•otherwise have been blind to the force voting as well as of debberating^n the 
of Charles’^reasoning. However, this council. — i. That the pope should not 
general submission did not produce the pretend* to preside in tne assembly, 
effect which was expected from it. A either in person or by his legates. This 
plague which broke o^t, or was said to declaration of Maurice was read in the 
do so, in the city, caused the greatest diet, and his deputies insisted upon its 
part of tlie bishops to retire to Bologna, being entered into the registers, which 
joy which means the council was in ef- the archbishop of Mcntz obstinately re- 
lict dissolved; nor could all the en- fused. The diet was concluded in 1551 ; 
treaties and remonstrances of the cm- j and, at its breaking up, die emperor de- 
peror prevail upon the pope to re- as- sired the assembled m inces and states 
scmble it without delay. During this to prepare all things for the approach- 
interval, therefore, the emperor judged ing council, and promised to use his ut- 
it necessary to fall upon some mf.tliod most endeavours to procure modcra- 
of accommodating the religious differ- tion and harmony, impartiality and cha- 
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rity, m the transactions of that as- 
sembly. . , 

On the breaking up of the diet, the 
Protestants took such steps as they 
thought most proper for their own safety. 
The Saxons employed Melancthon, and 
the Wirtembergers Brengius, to draw 
up confessions or faith to be laid bcfoigg 
the new council. The Saxon divines, 
however, proceeded no farther than 
Nuremberg, having received secret 
orders from Maurice to stop there; for 
the clectoi perceiving that Charles had 
formed designs against the liberties of 
the German princes, resolved to take 
the most effectual measures for cAish- 
ing his ambition at once. He therefore 
entered with the utmost secrecy and 
expedition into an alliance with the king 
of France and several of the Gcrnfan 
princes, for the security of the rights 
and liberties of the empire ; after which, 
assembling a powerful army in 1552, he 
matched against: the emperor, who lay 
with a handful of troops at Inspruck, 
and expected i.o such thing* Bv .this 
sudden and unforeseen accidttit, Charles 
was so much dispirited, that he was 
willing to make peace almost on any 
terms. The consequence of this was, 
that he concluded a treaty at Passau, 
which by the Protestants is considered 
as the basis of their religious liberty. 
By the first three articles of this treaty 
it was agreed that Maurice? and the 
confederates should lay flown their arms, 
and lend their troops to Ferdinand, to 
assist him against the Turks; and tnat 
•the landgrave of Hesse should be set at 
liberty. By the fourth it was agreed 
that the rule of faith called the Interim 
should be considered as null and void ; 
that the contending parties should en- 
joy the free and undisturbed exercise 
of their religion until a di$t should 
he assembled to determine pmicably 
the present disputes (which diet was 
to meet in the space of six months;) 
and that this religious liberty Should 
continue always, in case it should be 
found impossible to ccftne to a uni- 
formity in doctrine and worship. It 
was also determined, that all tkose who 
had suffered banishment or any other 
calamity, on account of their having 
been* concerned in the league or war of 
Smafcald, should be reinstated in their 
privileges, possessions, and employ- 
ments; that the imperial chamber at 
Spire should be open to the Protestants 
as well as to tne Catholics; and that 
there should always be a certain num- 
■ her of Lutherans in that high court. 
To this peace Albert, marquis of Bran- 
denburg, refused to mbscribe ; and con- 


tinued the war against the Roman Ca- 
tholics, committed such ravages in the 
empire, that a confederacy was at last 
formed against J?im. <At the head of_ 
til is confederacy was Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, who died of a wound he re-* 
reived in a battle foftght the occa- 
sion in 1553. 

The assembly of the diet promised by 
Charles was prevented by various ac- 
cidents ; however, it met at Augsburg, 
in 1555, where it opened by Ferdi- 
nand 1 in the name of the emperor, and 
terminated those deplorable calamities 
which had so long desolateu the empire. 
After various debates the following acts 
were passed on the twenty-fifth ot Sep- 
tember: — That the Protestants wjio 
followed the confession of Augsburg 
should be for the future considered as 
entirely free from the jurisdiction of the 
Roman pontiff and from the authority 
and superintendence of the bishops , 
that they were left at perfect liberty to 
enact laws for themselves relating to 
their religious sentiments, discipline, and 
worship ; that all the inhabitants of the 
German empire should be allowed to 
judge for themselves in religious mat- 
ters', and to join themselves to that 
church whose doctrine and worship 
they thought the most pure and conso- 
nant to the spirit of true Christianity ; 
and that all those who should injure or 
prosecute any person under religious 
pretences, and on account of their opi- 
nions, should be declared and proceeded 
against as public enemies of the empire, 
invaders of its liberty, and disturbers of 
its peace. 

Thus was the reformation established 
in many parts of the German empire, 
where it continues to this day ; nor nave 
the efforts of the popish powers at any 
time bec-n able to suppress it, or even to 
prevent its gaining ground. It was not, 
howe\ er, in Geignany alone that a re- 
formation of religion took place. Al- 
most all the kingdoms of Europe began 
to open their eyes to the truth about the 
same time. The reformed religion was* 
propagated in Snveden, so*n after Lu- 
thci ’h rupture with the church of Rome, 
by one of his disciples named Olaua 
JPatri . The zealous efforts of this mis- 
sionary were Seconded by Gustavus 
Vasa, whom tfte Swedes had raised to 
the throne in the place of Christiem, 
king of Denmark, whose horrid bar- 
barity lost him the crown. This prince, 
however, was as prudent as lie was 
zealous; and, as the minds of the 
Swedes were in a fluctuating state, he 
wisely avoided all kinds of vehemence 
and precipitation in spreading the new 
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doctrine. Accordingly the first object reforming the religion of his subjects* 
of his attention was the instruction of or rather of advancing his own power, 
his people in the sacred doctrines of the above that of the church, was checked, 
holy Scriptures ; for which purpose he in the year 1523, by a conspiracy, by 

’ invited into his dominffins several learn- which he was deposed and banished ; 

, ed Germans, and spread abroad through ( his uncle Frederic, duke of Holstein 
the kingdom the Swedish translation of | and Sleswic, being appointed his suc- 
the Bible tlfat had been made by Olaus , fessor. 

Petri. Some time after this, in 1526, he Frederic conducted the reformation 
appointed a conference at Upsal, b£- with much greater prudence than his 
tween the reformer and Peter Gallius, predecessor. He permitted the Pro- 
a zealous defender of the ancient super- testant doctors to preach publicly the 
stition, in which each of the champion^ sentiments of Luther, but did not vci^ 
was to bring forth his arguments, that tune to change tne established govern- 
it might be seen on which side the truth ment and discipline of the church, 
lay. In this dispute Olaus obtained a | However, he contributed great!) to the 
signal victory; which contributed much progress of the reformation by his suc- 
tci confinfi Gustavus in his persua^jon of cessful attempts in favour of religious 
the truth of Luther’s doctrine, and to liberty in ail assembly of the states held 
promote its progress in Sweden. The j| afcOdcnscc in 1527. Heie he procured 
following year another event gave the the publication of a famous edict, by 
finishing stroke to its propagation and whicn everf subject of Denmark was 
success. This was the assembly of the declared free either to adhere to the te- 
states at Westeraas, where Gustavus i nets of the church of Rome, or tAhc 
recommended the doctrine df the re- doctrine of Luther. The papal tyran- 
formers with such zeal, that after warm ny was totally destroyed by his succcs- 
debates, fomented by the clergy in ge- I sorlFhristiern III. He began by 
neral, it was unanimously resolved pressing the des^ptic authority of t(ie 
that the reformation introduced by Lu- I bishops, and restoring to their lawful 
ther should haxe place in Sweden. 1 owners a great part of^he wealth and 
This resolution was principally owing . possessions which the church had ac- 
to the firmness and magnanimity of !l quired bv various stratagems. This was 
Gustavus, who declared publicly, that || followed by a plan of religious doctrine, 
he would lay down the sceptre, and re- worship, and discipline, laid down by 
tire from the kingdom, rather than rule Uugenlmsius, whom the king had sent 
a people enslaved by the orders and an- for from wittemherg for that purpose ; 
thority of the pope, and more controlled jl and in 1539, an assembly of the states at 
l>y the tyranny of their bisWbps than by :| Odcnsce gave a solemn sanction to all 
the laws of their monarchs. From this jj these transactions, 
tinu* the* papal empire in Sweden was! In France, , also, the reformation be- 

entirely overthrown, and Gustavus dc-l can to make some progress very early, 
dared head of tlu* church. j Margaret, queen of Navarre, sister to 

In Drnmurk , the reformation was in- j Francis!, the perpetual rival of Charles 
troduced as early as the year 1521, in! V. was a great friend to the new doc- 
consequence of the ardent desire dis-j trine; and it appears that, as early as 
covered by Christiern II, of having his j the year 1523, there were in several of 
subjects instructed in the doctrines of; the proxfinces of France great numbers 
Luther. This monarch, notwithstanding! of people who had conceived the 
his cruelty, for which his name has been | greatest aversion both to the doctrine 
rendered odious, was nevertheless dcsi-.jaiui tyranny of the chinch of Rome; 
rous of delivering his dominions from ! among wjiom were many of the first 

* the tyranny of the church of Rome. For ; rank and dignity, and even someAif the 
this purposP, in the year 1520, be sentj episcopal order. But as their number 
for Martin Reinard, one of the disciples j increased daily, and troubles and enm- 
of Carlostadt, out of Saxony, and ap-l motions were excited in several places 
pointed him jfrofessar of divinity at j on account of the religious different c% 
Hasnia ; and after his death which hap- j the authority of the king intervened, 
lJcned in 1521, he invited Carlostadtj and many persons eminent for their vir- 

• himself to fill that important place, j; tuc and piety were put to death in the 
Carlostadt accepted of this office, in - 1 most barbarous manner. Indeed, Fran - 
deed, but in a short time returned to ;lc is, who had either no religion at all, or, 
Germany ; upon which Christiern used 1 at best, no fixed and consistent system 
his utmost endeavours to engage Lu- ! of religious principles, conducted him- 
ther to visit his dominions, but in vain. ! self towards the Protestants in such a 
However, the progress of Christiern in! manner best answered his private 

44 * 3 V 
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views. Sometimes he resolved to invite profession of the reformed religion in 


'Melancthon info France, probably with 
a view to please his sister, the queen of 
Navarre, whom he loved tenderly, and 
who had strongly imbibed the Protes- 
tant principles. At other times he ex- 
ercised the most infernal nuelty to- 
wards the reformed ; and once made 
’ the following mad declaration. That, 
if he thought the blood of his arm was 
tainted by the Lutheran heresy, lie 
would have it cut off; and that he would 

f ot'even spare his own children, if they* 
ntertained sentiments contrary to those 
of the Catholic church. 

About this time the famous Calvin 
began to draw the attention of the pub- 
lic, but more especially of the queen of 
Navarre. His zeal exposed him to 
danger; and the friends of the in- 
formation, whom Francis was daily 
committing to the iames^ placed him 
move than once, in the most perilous 
sitifction, from which he was delivered 
bv the interposition of the queen of 
Navarre. He therefore retired oitf of 
France to Basil, in Switzerland, wltere 
he published his Christian Institutions, 
and became afterwards so famous. 

Those among; the French who first 
renounced the jurisdiction of the Ro- 
mish church are commonly called Lu- 
Tfirrans by the writers of those early 
times ; hence it 1ms been supposed that 
they had all imbibed the peculiar senti- 
ments of Luther. But this appears by 
no means to have been the case ; for the 
vicinity of the cities of Geneva, Lau- 
sannc/Kc. which had adopted the doc- 
trines of Calvin, produced a remarka- 
ble effect upon tne French Protestant 
churches; insomuch that, a^out the 
middle of this century, they all entered 
into communion with the church of 
Geneva. The French Protestants were 
called Huguenot * [sec Hi; gu knots,] 
by their advei saries, by way* of con- 
tempt. Their fate was very severe, 
being persecuted with unparalleled fu- 
ry ; and though many princes of the 
blood, and of the first nolvlityf had em- 
braced their sentiment*, yet "in no part 
of the world did the reformers yuffer so 
much. At last, all corn motions were 
quelled by the fortitude and magnani- 
mity of Henry IV. who, in the year 
1598, granted all his subjects full liberty 
of conscience by the famous edict of 
Nantes and seemed to have thoroughly 
established the reformation throughout 
his dominions. During the minority of 
Louis XIV. however, this edict was’ re- 
voked by cardinal Mqzarine, since 
which time the Protestants have often 
been cruelly persecuted : nor "was the 


]■ ranee at any time so safe as in most 
other countries of Europe. 

. In the other parts of Europe the op- 
position to the cflurch of Rome was but" 
I faint and ambiguous before the diet of 
Augsburg. Before 'that period, how- 
ever, it appears, from undlmbted testi- 
mony, that the doctine of Luther had 
made a considerable, though probably 
secret progress through Spam, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Britain, Poland, and the 
Netherlands; and had in all these coun- 
tries many friends, of. whom several re- 
paired to Wittemberg, in order to en- 
large their knowledge by means of 
Luther’s conversation. Some of these 
countries threw off the Romish yoke 
entirely, and in others a prodigious 
number of families embraced the prin- 
ciples of the reformed religion. It is 
certain, indeed, and the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves acknowledge it without 
hesitation, thaf the papal doctrines and 
authority*would have fallen into ruin in 
all parts of the world at once, had not 
the force of the secular ami been em- 
iloyed to support the tottering edifice. 
In the Netherlands, particularly, the 
most grievious persecutions took place, 
so that by the emperor Charles V. up- 
wards ot 100,000 were destroyed, while 
still greater cruelties were "exercised 
unoq the people by his son Philip 11. 
'Flic revolt of the United Provinces how- 
ever, and motives ot real policy, at last 
put a stop Xp these furious proceedings; 
and though in many provinces of the 
Netherlands, the establishment of the 
Popish religion was still continued, the 
Protestants have been long free from 
the danger of persecution on account of 
their principles. 

The reformation made a considerable 
I progress in S/uiin and Italy soon after 
! t!»c rupture between Luther and the 
1 Roman pontiff. In all the provinces of 
Italy, but more especially in the terri- 
toilesof Venice, Tuscany, and Naples, 
the superstition of Rome lost ground, 
and great numbers of people of all . 
ranks expressed an aversion to the pa- 
pal yoke. This occasioned violent and 
dangerous commotions in the kingdom 
of Naples in the yeas 1546; which, 
however, were St last quelled by the 
united efforts of Charles V. and his 
viceroy Don Pedro di Toledo. In se- 
veral places the pope put a stop to the ' 
progress of the reformation by letting 
loose the inquisitors, who spread dread- 
ful marks of their barbarity through 
the greatest part of Italy. Those for- 
midable ministers of superstition put so 
many to death, and perpetrated such 
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horrid acts nt cnieltv and oppression, i| tempt, lie conceived a violent prejudice 
tii.it most c f the reformed consulted ij against tire reformer, yjid even wrote 
their safetv bv a voluntary exile, whili against him, as we have already ob- 
. others retun ed to thcg-eligion of Kome, served. Luther did not hesitate at 
at least in external appearance. lint writing against his majesty, oveveafoe 
■ the inquisiti 11 . which frightened into him in argument, and treated him with 
the professfrj.i of •popery several Pro- very little ceremony. The first step 
testants in other parts of Italy, could I towards public reformation, however, 
never make its way into the kingdom of was not taken till the year 1529. 
Naples; nor could either the authority Great complaints had been made in 
or entreaties of the pope engage the ( England, and of a very ancient date, of 
Neapolitans to admit even visiting inj [ the usurpations of the clergy; and, by 
quisitors. * | the prevalence of the Lutheran opi- 

I 11 S/min, several people embraced jnions, these complaints were now be- 
the Protestant religion, not only from come more general than before. The 
tlie controversies ot Luther, but even Hoifce of Commons, finding the occasion 
from those divines whom Charles V. favourable, passed several bills, re- 
hejd brought with hnn into Germany in straining the impositions of the clcrgv ; 
order to refute' the doctrines of Luther; but what threatened the ecclesiastical 
for these doctors imbibed the pretended j order with the greatest danger, were, 
heresy, instead of refuting it, and pn>- thp severe reproaches thrown out al- 
pagated it more or less on their return j most without opposition in the House 
home. But the inquisition, which could , against the dissolute lives, ambition, and 
obtain 110 footing in Naples, reigned tri- j avarice of j the priests, and their <ftn- 
umphant in Spain; and bv the most | tinual encroachments on the privileges 
dreadful methods frightened the peo- ! of tire laitv. The bills for regulating 
pie back into popery, and suppressed J the rlcrgy'met with opposition in the 
Mic dfsire of exchanging their super- ( House of Lords ; and bishop Fisher ini* 
stition for a more rational plan of rcli- j puted them to want of faith in the Com- 
gion. It was, indeed, presumed that ; mons, and to a formed fk sign, procecd- 
( 'diaries himself died a Protestant ; and, j| mg from heretical and Lutheran prin- 
it seems to be certain, that, when the { ciples, of robbing the church of her pa- 
approach of death had dissipated those i triinony, and overturning the national 
schemes of ambition and grandeur which j religion. The Commons, however, 
had so long blinded him, his sentiments ‘ complained to the king, by their speak- 
became much more rational and agree- j er, sir Thomas Audley, of tliese re- 
side to Christianity than tli^y had ever , flections thrown out against them ; and 
been. All the ecclesiastics who had at- the bishop was obliged to retract his 
tended h'gn, as soon as he expired, were ; words. 

sent to the inquisition, and committed to [' Though Henry had not the least idea 
the flames, or put to death by some k of rejecting any, even of the most a b- 
nther method equally terrible. Such ! surd- Romish superstitions, yet, as the 
was the fate of Augustine Casal, the cm- 1 : oppressions of the clergy suited very 
peror's preacher; of Constantine P 011 - f ill with the violence of his own tamper, 
tius, his confessor; of Rgidius, whom lie 'lie was plcasqfl with every opportunity 
liad named to the bishopric of Tortosa ; 'of lesscqjng their power. In the par- 
of Bartholomew de Caranza, h Domini- 'liarnent of 1531 he showed his design of 
can, who had been coilfessor to king j humbling the clergy in the most ef- 
Philip and queen Mary; with twenty ! fectual manner. Ah obsohtc statute 
others of less note. ! was revived, from which it was pre- 

» In England, the principles of the re- 1 tended that it was criminal to submit to 
formation bogan to be adopted as soon* the legatine power which had been ox-* 
as an account of Luthers doctrines jcrcised toy cardinal Wolsey. By this 
could be conveyed thither. In that ; stroke the whole bc^y of the* clergy was 
kingdom there were still great remains I declared guilty at once. They were too 
<)f the sect called I.olfltrds, wliosp doc* Swell acquainted with Htnrv*s disposi- 
tion; resembled that of Luther; and j t ion, however, to reply, that their min 
^amoiig whom, of consequence, the sen- j would have been thcfccert.iin conse- 
timents of our reformer gained great 'quence of their not submitting to Wol- 
credit. Henry V HI. king of England at j sey \ commission, which had been given 
that time, was a violent partisan of the by royal authority. Instead of making 
church of Rome, and had a particular any defence of this kind, they chose to 
veneration for the writings of Thomas fhrew themselves upon the mercy of 
Aquinas. Being informed . that Luther 1 their sovereign ; which, however, it cost 
spoke of his favourite author with con- i! them 118,840/. to procure. A confession 
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was likewise extorted from them, that 
the king was protector amf supreme 
head of the church of England ; though 
some of them had the dexterity to get a 
cISlum; inserted which invalidated the 
whole submission, viz. in so far as is 
permitted by the law of Christ. 

The king,* having thus' begun to re- 
duce the power ot the clergy, kept no* 
bounds with them afterwards. He did 
not, indeed, attempt any reformation in 
religious matters ; nay, he persecuted 
most violently such as did attempt this 
in the least. Indeed, the most essential 
article of his creed seems tp have been 
his own supremacy; for whoever de- 
nied this was sure to suffer the most se- 
vere penalties, whether Protestant or 
Papist. 

He died in 1.747, and was succeeded 
by his only son EjlwardYI. This amia- 
ble prince, whose eaf ly youth was crown- 
ed with that wisdom, sagacity, and vir- 
tue, that would have dong honour to 
advanced years, gave new spirit and 
vigour to the Protestant cautfe, ancUwas 
its brightest ornament, as \vqll as its 
most effectual support. He encouraged 
learned and pious men of foreign coun- 
tries to settle in* England, and addressed 
a particular invitation to Martin Bucer 
and Paul Fagius, Whose moderation 
added a lustre to their other virtues, 
that by the ministry and labours of these 
eminent men, in concert with those of 
the friends of the reformation in Eng- 
land, he might purge his dominions from 
the sordid fictions of popery, and esta- 
blish the pure doctrines of Christianity 
jn their place. For this purpose he is- 
sued out the wisest orders tor the re- 
storation of true religion ; blit his feign 
was too short to accomplish fully such a 
glorious purpose. In the year 1553 he 
was taken from his loving and afflicted 
subjects, whose sorrow was inexpressi- 
ble, and suited to their loss. His sister 
Mary, (the daughter of Catharine of 
Arragon, from whom Henry had been 
separated bv the famous divorce,) a fu- 
rious bigot to the church of Rome, and a 
♦princess whose natural character, like 
the spirit of her religion, wastdcspntic 
and cruel, succeeded nim on the British 
throne, and'imposcd anew the arbitrary 
laws and the tyrannical yoke of Rome 
upon the people of England. Nor were 
tnc me thods which she employed in the 
cause of superstition better than the 
cause itself, or tempered by any senti- 
ments of equity or compassion. "Barba- 
rous tortures, "and death in the most 
shocking forms, awaited those ’who op- 
posed her will, or made the least stand 
against the restored on of popery ; and. 


among many other victims, the learned 
and pious Cranmerv archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who had been one of the most 
illustrious instruments of the reforma-, 
tion in England, fell a sacrifice to her 
fury. This odious scene of persecu- ■ 
tion was happily conclude^ in the year 
1558 by the death of the queen, who left 
no issue ; and, as soon as her successor 
the lady Elizabeth ascended the throne, 
all things assumed a new and pleasing 
aspect. This illustrious princess, whose 
sentllnents, counsels, and projects, 
breathed a Spirit superior to the natural 
softness and delicacy of her sex, exerted 
this vigorous and manly spirit in the de 
fence of oppressed conscience and ex- 
piring liberty, broke anew the despotic 
yoke of papal authority and supersti- 
tion ; ana, delivering her people from 
the bondage of Rome, established that 
form of religious doctrine and ecclesias- 
tical government which still subsists in 
England. This religious establishment 
differs in some respects from the plan 
that had been formed by those whom 
Edward VI. had employed for promoting 
the cause of the reformation, and ap- 
proaches nearer to the rites and disc i- 
jline of former times; though it is wide- 
y different, and in the most important 
| points, entirely opposite to the princi- 
ples of the Roman hierarchy. 

The cause of the reformation under- 
went in Ireland the same vicissitudes 
and revolutions that had attended it in 
England. AVhen Henry VIII. after the 
| abolition of the papal authority, was de- 
clared supreme head upon earth ofr the 
church of England, George Brown, a 
native of England, and a monk of the 
Augustine order, whom that monarch 
had created, in the year 1535, arclibi- 
| shop of Dublin, began to act with the 
! utmost vigour in consequence of this 
| change in the hierarchy. He purged 
j (he churches of his diocese from super- 
stition in all its various forms, pulled 
down images, destroyed relics, abolish- 
ed absurd and idolatrous rites ; and, by 
the influence as well as authority he hacl r 

Ireland, caused the king% supremacy 
to be acknowledged in that nation. 
Henry showed, soon after, that this su- 
premacy was ypt a vain title ; for he 
■anished the monks out of that king- 
dom, confiscated their revenues, and de- 
stroyed their convents. In the reign of, 
Edward VI. still further progress was 
made in the removal of popish supersti- 
tions by the zealous labours of bishop 
Brown, and the auspicious encourage- 
ment he granted tp all who exerted 
themselves ill the cause of the reforma- . 
tion. But the death of \his excellent 
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prince, and the accession of queen 
Mary, had like to have changed the 
. face of affairs in Ireland as much as in 
, England ; but her designs were disap- 
pointed by a very curicHis adventure, of 
which the following account has been 
copied from Ihe papers of Richard’earl 
of Cork : — «?Queen Mary having dealt 
severeft with the Protestants in England, 
about tlie latter end of her reign, signed 
a commission for to take the same course 
with them in Ireland ; and, to execute 
the same with greater force, she nqmi-H 
qates I)r. Cole one^of the commission- 1 
ers. This doctor coming with the com- 
mission to Chester on nis jourqfy, the 
mayor yf that city, hearing that her ma- 

{ ‘esty was sending a messenger into Ire- 
ami, and he being a churchman, waited 
on the doctor, who in discourse with the 
mayor taketh out of a tloke-bag a lea- 
ther box, saying unto him, Here is a 
commission that shall lash the heretics 
of Ireland , calling the Protestants by 
that title. The good woman of the 
house being well affected to the Pro- 
testant religion, and also having a bro- 
ther, named John Edmunds, of the same, 
then a citizen in Dublin, was much 
troubled at the doctor’s words; but, 
watching her convenient time while the 
mayor took his leave, and the doctor 
r.omplfhiented him down the stairs, she 
opens the box, takes the commission 
out, and places in lieu thereof a sheet of 
paper with a pack of cards wrapt up 
therein, the knave of clubs being faced 
uppermost. The doctor cofhing up to 
his chamber, suspecting nothing of what 
had been llonc, put lip the box as for- 
merly. The next day, going to the 
water-side, wind and weather serving 
him, he sails towards Ireland, and land- 
ed on the rth of October, 1558, at Dub- 
lin. Then coming to the castle, the 
lord Fitz Walter, being lord-dcput\, 
sent for him to come before him and the 
privy council ; who coming in, after he 
trad majde a speech relating upon what 
account lie' came over, he presents the 
box unto the lord-deputy ; who causing 
It to be opened, tliat the secretary 
might read tifte commission, there was 
nothing save a pack of cards with the 
knave of clubs uppermost; which not 
only startled the lord-deputy and coun- 
cil, but the doctor, who assured them he 
had a commission, tyit knew not how it 
* jvas gone. Then the lord-deputy made 
answer. Let us ha\c another commis- 
sion, and we will shuffle the cards in the 
mean while. The doctor being trou- 
bled in his mind, went away, and re- 
turned into England, and eftming to the 
court, obtained another commission ; 


but, staying for a wind on the water- 
side, news came to him that the queen 
was dead: and thus God*n reserved the 
Protestants of Ireland.” — Queen Eliza- 
beth was so delqjhtcd with this £tnfy, 
which was related to her by lord'Fitz- 
Waltcr on his return to England, that 
she sent for Elizabeth Ednin'nds, whose 
husband’s name was Matter shad, and 
gave her a pension of 40/. during her 

In Scotland the seeds of reformation 
were veiy early dbwn by several noble- 
men yho ] iac i resided in Germany dur 
ing the religious disputes there ; but for 
mai^ years it was suppressed by the 
power of the pope, seconded by inhu- 
man laws and barbarous executions. 
The most eminent npposer of the papal 
jurisdiction was John K4ox, a disciple of 
Calvin, a man of great zeal and invinci- 
ble fortitude. On all occasions he raised 
the" drooping spirits of the reformers, 
and encouraged them to goon with their 
work, notwithstanding the opposition 
find^reachcry of yie queen-regent ; till 
at ll^t, in 1561, by the assistance of an 
English army sent by Elizabeth, popery 
was, in a manner, totally extirpated 
throughout the kingdom from this pe- ( 
riod tlie form of doctrine, worship, and ' 
discipline, established by Calvin at 
Geneva, has had the ascendancy in* 
Scotland. 

•On the # rcvicw of this article, what 
reason have we to admire Infinite Wis- 
dom, in making human events appa- 
rently fortuitous, subservient to the 
spread of the Gospel ! What reason to 
adore that Divine Power which was 
here evidently manifested in opposition 
to all the powers of the world 1 What 
reason to praise that Goodness, which 
thus caused light and truth to break 
forth for the happiness and salvation of 
millions of the human race ! 

For farther information on this inte- 
resting subject we refer our readers to 
the works of Burnet and Brandt. ; to 
Bcausobre's Historic de la Reformation 
dans l 1 Emflirc. et Its, FJats de la Con- 
fession d'Jugusbourg defiuis 2517-1530, 
m 4 vols # 8 vo. Berlin, 1785 ; Mosheiw's 
Ecclesiastical History ; and particular- 
ly the Jl/i/iendu v to vol. iv. p. l:»6, on 
the sfiirit of Vie reformers , by Dr . 
Maclaine. See also Sleidan Dr Statu 
Rctiifionis et Reifiublicee Carolo V . ; 
Father Raufs Hist . of tlm Council of 
Trent ; Robertson's Hist, of Charles 
V. / Aw or ’sand Dr. Gilbert Steward's 
Hist, of the Reformation in Scotland ; 
Enc. Brit.; Jin Essay on the Sfnrit and 
Influence of the Reformation by Luther , 
by B. C. fillicrs, which work obtained 
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the prize on this question (proposed by production of a now principle which was 
the National Institute of France in the not before, and which man could not 
public sitting rtf the 15th Germinal, in himself produce, Eph. ii. 8, 10.— 3. It is 
the year 10.) “What has been the in- expressly denied to be of men, but cle- 
flijeiicc of the reformation by Luther on dared to ' of * God, John, i. 12, 13. 
the political situation ot the different 1 John, iii. 9. The instrumental cause, 
states of Europe, and on the progress if it Ynay be so called, is the word of r 
of knowledge t H. Moore's Hints to a God, Jam. i. 18. 1 Cor. tv. 15 A The 
Young Princess, veil. ii. cli. 35. c evidences of it are, conviction T>f sin, 

REFORMED CHURCH. See holy sorrow, deep humility, knowledge, 
Church .Reformed. faith, repentance, love, and devotedness 

REFUGEES, a tenn first applied to to God’s glory. The properties of it 
the French Protestant*, who, by the re- H‘ire Jlic.se : 1 . It is a passive work, and 
vocation ot the edict of Nantes, were ! herein it differs from conversion. In 


ed to all such as leave their country * 
times of distress. See Huguf.xots. 


or rather an invincible , work c t God’s 
gra<fb, Eph. iii. 8. — 3. It is an instajiia- 


REGIUM DjfNUM MONEY, ipo- !! neons act, for there can be no medium 


of Bruns wick, the v enjoyed favour; and, |j whole man, 2 Cor. v. 17.— 5. It is a 
being excluded all lucrative pre ferment 'j great and important act, both as to its 
in the church, the prime minister /ish- I author and effects, Eph. ii. 4, 5.-6. It is 
ed to reward them For their loyalty, and^lj an internal act, not consisting in bare 
bv a retaining fee, preserve them 'stead- 1| outward forms, Ezek. xxxvi' 26, 27.— 
last. A considerable sum, therefore, ’! 7. Visible as to its effects, 1 John, iii. 14. 
• was annually lodged with the heads of |j— 8. Delightful, 1 Pet. i. 8— 9. ' Nccc«- 
the Presbyterians, Independents, and |j sary, John; iii. 3. — 10. It is an a^t, tl 
•Baptists, to be distributed among the 1 blessings of which we can ncvcrmnally 
necessitous ministers of their congrega- lose, John, xiii. 1. See CaIi.ing, Con- 
ti° ns - * version ; and Charnock's Works* vol. 

REGENERATION,^ birth,; ii. p. 1. to 230; Cole and IVright, but 
that work of the Holy Spirit bv which j especially Witherspoon on Rtge?iera- 
we experience a change of heart. It is! (ion; Doddridge's Ten Sermons on the 
to be distinguished from baptism which j Subject ; Dr. ti ill's Body of Divinity , 
is an external rite, though some have | article Regeneration ; Dr. Ofacn on the 
confounded them together. Nor does it I Spirit; Lime Street Lectures, ser. 8. 
signify a mere reformation of the out- j RELICS, in the Roman church, tin- 
ward conduct. Nor is it a conversion j remains of the bodies or clothes of saints 
from one sect or creed to another; orj or martyrs, and the instruments by 
even from atheism. Nor are new fa- • which they were put to death, devoutly 
cul ties given in this change. Nor docs !; preserved, in honour to their memory ; 

‘ it consist in new revelations, succession |i kissed, revered, and carried in proces- 
of terrors or consolations ; or any whis- P von. 

per as it were fvom God to the. heart, j| 'The respect which was justly* due to 
concerning his secret love, choice, or j the martyrs and teachers of the Chris- 
purpose to save u|. It is expressed in 'j tian faith, in a few ages, increased al- # 
Scripture by being born again, John, U most to adoration ; and at length adora-* 
iii. 7. born from above, soil nia^f be ren- ijtiuii was really paid hotli to departed 
tiered, John, iii. 2, 7, 27. being quicken- 11 saints, and to relics of holy men, or holy 
cd, Eplies. ii. 1. Christ formed in the things. The abuses of the church of 


evident, if we consider, 1. The case in lj plains, the altai-s were loaded with sus- 


plainly that it is not in the power of || too, that hones are often consecrated, 
men to do it : it iir called a creation, a J| which, so far from belonging to saints, 
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I jrobably do not belong to Christians. 
:'rom tne catacombs numerous relics 
have been taken, and yet it is not known 
who were the persons interred therein. 
In the eleventh ceniuiy, relics were 
tried by fire* and those which did not 
consume were reckoned genuine, and 
the rest not Relics were, and still arc, 
preserved on the altars whereon mass 
is celebrated ; a square hole Iking made 
in*the fiddle of the altar big enough to 
receive the hand ; and herein is the re- 
lic deposited, being first wrapped in rod 
fSilk, and .enclosed in a leaden box* 

* The Romanists* plead antiquity in be- 
half of relics ; for the Manichces, out of 
hatred to the flesh, which th£y consi- 
dered as an. evil principle, refused to 
honour the relics of saints; whftli is 
reckoned a kind of proof that the Ca- j 
tholics did it in the first ages. | 

We know, indeed, that the touching j 
of linen clothes, or relies, from an opi- ! 
nion jof some extraordinary virtue do- j 
rived therefrom, was as ancient as the j 
first ages, there being a hole made in ; 
the coffins of the forty martyrs at Con- j 
stantinoplc expressly for- that purpose. j 
The honouring the relics of saints,’ on j 
which the church of Rome afterwards j 
founded her superstitious and lucrative 
use of them, as objects of devotion, as 
a kiifcl of charms, or amulets, and as 
instniments of pretended miracles, ap j 
pears to have originated in a very an- 
cient custom that prevailed among 
Christians, of assembling at the ceme- 
teries or burying places of die martyrs, 
for the purpose of commemorating 
them, •anti ot performing divine wor- 
ship. When the profession of Christi- j 
unity obtained the protection of civil go- 
vernment, under Constantine the Great, I 
stately churches were erected over se- 
pulchres, and their names and memo- 
ries were treated' with every possible 
token of affection and respect. This re- 
verence, however, gradually exceeded 
all reasonable bounds ; and those prav- j 
ers and religious services were thought | 
to have a peculiar sanctity and virtue ( 

' which were performed over their tombs: j 
hence the practice which afterwards oh- j 
tained of depositing relics of saints and ’ 
martyrs under the altars in all churches. 
This practice was that thought of such 
importance, that St. Ambrose would not | 
consecrate a church because it had no j 
# rclics; and the council of Constant!- 1 
nople in Trullo ordained, that those al- 
tars should be demolished under which 
there were found no relics. The rage 
of procuring relies for this and other 
purposes of a similar nature became 
so excessive, that in 386, the emperor 


Theodosius the Great was obliged to 
pass a law, forbidding the people to dig 
up the bodies of the martyrs, and *o 
traffic in their reties. 

Such was the origin of that respect 
for sacred relics, which afterwarffs was 
perverted into a formal worship of them, 
and became the occasion of innumerable 
processions, pilgrimages, and miracles, « 
From which the church of Home hath 
derived incredible advantage. In the 
end of the ninth century it was not suffi- 
cient to reverence departed saints, and 
to confide in their intercessions and suc- 
cours ; to clothe them with an imaginary 
power of healing diseases, working mi- 
racles, and delivering from all sorts of 
calamities and dangers; their bones 
their clothes, the apparel and furniture 
tljey had possessed during their lives, 
the’ very ground which they had touch- 
ed, or in which thqjr putrefied carcasses 
were laid, were treated with a stupid 
veneration, and supposed to retain the 
marvellous virtue ot healing all disor- 
ders, both of body and mind, and of de-. 
fencing sqch as possessed them against 
all the assaults and devices of the 
devil. The consequence of all this was, 
that every one was eager to provide 
himself w’ith these salutary remedies; 
consequently great numbers undertook 
fatiguing and perilous voyages, and sub- 
jected themselves to all sorts of hard- 
ships ; wljilc others made use of this de- 
lusion to accumulate their riches, and to 
impose upon the mi Arable multitude 
by tl*e most impious and shocking iiv- 
ventions. As the demand for relies was 
prodigious and universal, the clergy em- 
ployed the utmost dexterity to satisfy 
all demands, and were far from being 
! nice in the methods they used for that 
end. The bodies of tlie saints wen 
sought by fasting ancl prayer, instituted 
by the priest, in older to obtain a. di^ 
vine answer, and an infallible direction ; 
and this pretended direction never failed 
to accomplish their desires: the holy 
| carcass was always found, and that al- 
ways in consequence, as they impiously 
! gave out, of the suggestion and inspira- 
tion of God himself. Each discovery of 
this kinfl was attended with excessive 
demonstrations of joy, and animated the 
zeal of these devout seekers to enrich 
the church still more and more with 
this new kind of treasure. Many trcv 
velled with this view into the eastern 
provinces, and frequented the places 
which Christ ancl his disciples had ho- 
noured with their presence; that with 
the bones and other sacred remains of 
the first heralds of the Gospel, they 
might comfort dejected minds, calm 
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trembliflg consciences, save sinking 
states, and tfefend their inhabitants from 
all sorts of calamities. Nor did these 
pious travellers return home empty: 

craft, dexterity, and knavery ot tne 
Greeks, found a rich prey in the stupid 
credulity of the Latin relic-hunters, 
and made a profitable commerce of this 
new devotion. The latter paid consi- 
derable sums for legs and arms, skulls; 
and jaw-bones (several of which were 
Pagan, and some not human,) and other 
things that were supposed to have be- 
longed to the primitive worthies of the 
Christian church ; and thus the Latin 
. churches came to the possession of tjiose 
celebrated relics of St. Mark, St. James 
St. Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pantaleon, 
and others, which they show at this day 
with so much ostentation. But there 
were many, who, unable to procure for 
themselves these spiritual treasures by 
voyages and prayers, had recourse to 
violence and theft ; for all sorts of 
means, and all sorts of attempts, in a 
, cause of this nature, were considered, 
when successful, as pious anil accA> ta- 
ble to the Supreme Being. Besides the 
arguments from antiquity, to which the 
Papists refer in vindication of their wor- 
ship of relics, fit which the reader, n»ay 
form some judgment from this article, 
Bellarminc appeals to Scripture in sup- 
port of it; amt cites the following pas- 
sages, viz. Exod. xiii. 19. Dcut. xxxiv. 
6. 2 Kings, xiii. 21. 2 Kings, xxiii. 16, 
17, 18. % Isaiah, IK. 10. Mat. xi. 20, 21, 
22. Acts, v. 12, 15. Acts, xix. 11^ 12. 

The Roman Catholics in Great Bri- 
tain do not acknowledge any worsiiip to 
be due to relics, but merely a high ve- 
neration and respect, by which means 
they think they honour God, who, they 
say, has often -wrought very extraordi- 
nary miracles by them. But, however 
proper this veneration and respect may , 
be, its abuse has bcfien so great mid so 
general, as fully to warrant the rejec- 
tion of them altogether, 
j ''JReLirs are forbidden to be used or 
■brought into England' by several sta- 
tutes; and justices of peace are cm- 
owered to search houses for popish 
ooks and relics, which, whfn found, 
are to be defaced, and burnt, &c. 3 Jac. 
I. cap. 26. 

RELIEF, a species of Dissenters in 
Scotian*), whose only difference from 
the Scotch established church is the 
didfeing their own pastors. They were 
separated from the church in the year 
1752, occasioned by Mr. Thomas Gilles- 
pie being deposed for refusing to assist 
at-tlit admission of a minister to a pa- 
rish who were unveiling to receive him. 


When Mr. Gillespie was deprived of 
his parish, he removed to Dumferline, 
and preached there to a congregation 
who. were attached to him, and vehe- 
mently opposednthe law of patronage. 
Being excluded from the communion of 
the cnurch, lie, with.two or three other 
ministers, constitutecWherriselves into a 
presbytery, called the Presbytery of. 
Relief ; tolling to afford relief to all 
u who adhered to the constitution of f the 
church of Scotland, as exhibited in her 
creeds, canons, confessions, and forms 
of Worship.” They, are unwilling, it 
said, to be reckoned seceders. Their 
licentiates are educated under the esta- 
blished* church professors, whose ccrti- 
f ficates they acknowledge. Many of their 
j people receive the Lord’s supper with 
equal readiness in the established 
church as in their own. The relief 
synod consists of about sixty congrega- 
tions, and about 36,000 persons. 

RELIGION is a Latin word, derived, 
according to Cicero, from retrieve, 
“ to re-consider but according to 
ScrVius and most modern grammarians, 
from religurc , “ to bind fast.” If the 
Ciceronian etymology be the true one, 
the word religion will denote the dili- 
gent study whatever pertains to the 
worship of God*, but, according to the 
other derivation, it denotes that obliga- 
tion which we feel on our minds from 
the relation in which we stand to soi*e 
superior power. The word is sometimes 
used as synonymous with sect; but, in a 
‘practical sense, it is generally consider- 
ed as the same with godliness, or a life 
devoted to the worsiiip and fiMpof God. 
Dr. Doddridge thus defines it : “ Reli- 
gion consists in the resolution of the 
will fbr God# and in a constant care to 
avoid whatever wc are persuaded he 
would disapprove, to despatch the work 
.’he has assigned us in lire, and to pro- 
| mote his glory in the happiness of man- 
kind.” See "Godliness.] The foun- 
I dation of all religion rests on the belief 
oi the existence of God. As wc have, 
however, already considered the evi- 
dences of tl)e divine existence, they 
need not be enumeratcd*again in thfs 
place ; the reader will find them under 
the article Existence of God. 

Religiqn has been divided into natural 
and revealed. By -natural religion is 
meant that knowledge, venerajfap, and 
love of God, and the practiced* thos* 
duties to him, our fellow-creatures, and 
ourselves, which are discoverable by 
the right exercise of our rational facul- 
ties, from considering the' nature and 

{ HTfections of God, and bur relation to 
liiy and to one another. Bv revealed 
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religion is understood that discovery ;J of written revelation, may he calk'd na- 
which he has made to us of his mind 'Him// theology, and an* of the utmost 
, and will in the Holy Scriptures. As it ’] importance, as being to 1 .- the* first prin- 
rcspects natural religion, some doubt ;! triples of all religion. Natural rheology, 
whether, properly spSftkJng, there can j! in this sen.se «»f the word, is the i«ftiulu* 
be an v such thing since, through the *:tion of the Christian revelation; for. 
Tall, reason is so depraved, that main! without a previous knowh dgeot it, we 
without revtJ ition is under the greatest cfniid have no evidence that Ue Scrip- 
dark ness and misery, as may be easily turns ot the Oid and New Test aments 
seen by considering the history of those .! are indeed the word of God.'’ 
nations who are destitute of itjamd who ! The religion'* which exist m tin world 
are given up to barbarism, ignorance^ ha\ c; been general 1\ divided into lour, 
ej’iieity, and evils of every kind. S> far i the, Pagan, the Jewish, the Mahome- 
jh thU, however, ni#y be observed, that •' tan, and tin* Christian; to which uni- 
the light of nature can givens no pm- , i.les* the reader is referred. Thu va- 
por ideas of God, nor inform uc what ! pom* duties of the Christian religion 
worship will be acceptable to him. It uKoarc stated in their diil’emit places, 
doe s not tell us how man became a fylh n . Si. e also, ,ls coinva fed with this ai rich*, 
sinftil eivitniv, as hi N. nor how he can 1 the articles 1 nsi>m<a wok, Kkvkla- 
b** recovered. It alfords us no mtelli- j. ti^n, and Tufoi.'.'o », and books* Mu re 
gence as io the immnrtulitv of the soul, j recoin mended. 

'the resurrection of the hod v, and a fu- .! , RELIGIOUS, iit a g« arml sehse, 
tone state, of happiness and misery. The something that relates in ldigion. h »s 
apostle, indeed, observes, that the ( Sen- , also used for a person engaged by so- 
ti.es have the law wnl ten on llieir lemn \ ow> in the ntoiu^ic life; or a 
heaiG, and are a law unto themselves; person shut up in a monastery, t<> lead a 
\ cr the greatest moralists among them life oAlevnltou and austerity under some 
were st> blinded as to lie guillv of, and . rule or institution. 'The man religious 
actually to countenance the greatest are called monk* and friars; the w- 
\h cs. Such a system, theretoie. it is ’ mai nuns and canoufant. 
supposed, can baldly lie said to lie re- 1 RELLY YNlSTS,or Rku.yan 1\i- 
lighi f.v wni’ch leaves man in such im- . vm«sams*i *», the followers ot Mr, 
ee»T,iiidy, ignoranc^and impiety. [S<m 'James Kill v. lie lirki commenced Ins 
Rkvm. ytio.v.J t hi the other side it is : ministerial character in connection wish 
observed, ‘“that, though it is in the Mr. WhilJfhld, ayd was received wltii 
highest degree probable that the pa- ; great popularity, l/poii iucliange of bis 
rents of mankind revived # all tin ir views. Me enje* ■mitered reproach, and 
theological knowledge be sufiernatnral ; was pronounced by many as an enemy 
means, it is \U obvious tli.it some pfnts to godlruss, He bilievid that Chiist 
of tied know led ;(* must have bhencapa- .is a Mediator was so united to man- 
blo o l a p*. mil purely rational, otherwise kind, that his actions were theirs, hi* 
not a si.igh* religious truth could have ohed.euce and Miff' Tin ;s theirs : and, 
been convex ed through the succeeding ■ conseouently, that In* has as fullv rc» 
generations of' the human race but by ■■ stored flu; wholy human rate to the dt- 
'! i e i'i,'uedi.,tc inspiiaiion of each indi-',. vine favour, as it aWf-had » beyed and 
Grlual. We, indeed, admit many pro- suftVi ed i^tht-ir own persons; and upon 
posit -nns as cerlamly ! pie, upon tlie sole this p* rsuasiou h^pivacbn) \ leusiied 
author 1 ! y of the Jewish uri Christian *alvatioiu called bv the -o, sde Jude, 
"cnplmes, and we receive the^o Scrip- ;‘ < The c anmon salvat.on." .Many of his 
tines with gratitude r> tin 1 lively ora- followers are rone act'd he world of 
rjys of lied; but it is self-evident tliat. 'spirits, but h br.tMci* '■till survives, and 
tve eonid not 'Jo cither the one or the :mciisut the chape! in \VindmiU--*trc( *, 
other, were we not com iuceu by natural . Moorliehi®. I.ondo i *. where there are 
means tint God ini'- that he is a ' ddfermt lnethren win speak. They 
brin:-, of goodness, ju-’a'c, and power; ; an* not iibseriers of ordinances, such as 
and tliat he inspired wiili divine wtalnin water-baptism and tin: sacrament ; pm- 
the pommen of tli<"-e sacred voluuyes. ‘ fe-.^iug to believe only in one bap-hsm. 
Now, though i( is very p lsi-ible that no 'which they call an imniei-don of the 
ni#n, or body ot men, leit to theniselws huiul nr conscience into puli i.y the 
fi\«m in lane V iu a deser! world, would te.iching el vho Spirit tiod; and by 
e\ or ln\ e made :\ theological discov eay, ; the same Spirit they me 'cm:. hied u. iet.ll 
y:l, 'whatever j impositions relating to on Cdtrist as the bread of lift * profe.svog 
iiie hem;*; and attributes of the Virrt ; that in and with Jesus they posses oil 
('ao ,; e, and dutv ui. mai , can bf demon- I tilings 'rhe ,r lucu-cate mid maintain 
sLraUd bv bimian it isOn. iuilcper.dciil g yd ^o,k>'ior ne.ce^sary purposes; 
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but contend that the principal and only 
works which ovght to he .lUcndcd to, is 
the doing real good without religious os- 
tentation ; tli.it to refit ve the miseries 
and dAlivsscs of mankind according to 
our ability, is doing move real good than 
the .superstitious observance ot religious 
ceremoires. In general they appear 
believe that the re will he a resurrection 
to life, and a resurrection to condemna- 
tion ; that believers only will be among 
the former, who as first hint.', and 
kings and priests, will have pari in the 
first resun ertion, and shall reign with 
Christ in his kingdom of the millennium; 
that uiihelii v cas who aVe after ricsod, 
must wait the manifestation of the Sa- 
viour of the world, under lli.it con- 
demnation of conscience whit h a mind 
in d ii hue .s and wrath must non s,.,,-ih 
fed ; tli.it believers, called kings* and 
priests, will be math the medium of 
comimmic.u.oii tollu.ii condemned bie- 
thmi ; and like Joseph to his hrdhun, 
though he spoke roughly to them, in 
ivalby o\ i rlfi wed with ,iii» < ti< »in and 
tendei ness j that ultimate IvVv rrtrknee 
shall how, and. every tongue i unless 
that in the Lord they have ligliteous- 
ncss and streng n ; and ifuss even ere - 
my shall be subdued to the kingdom 
and glory of the Great Mediator. A 
Mr. Murray belonging to tips soviet} 
emigrated to Amvr’u and preached 
tln.se sentiments at Host'.rl and else- 
where. Mr. t Hell v published srvirnl 
winks, the principal of which were, 
“lonon.” “The Trial of Spirits.” 
“ Christian Liberty.” 14 ( )r.e KipMsm.” 
“’Tlu* Salt of Sacrifice.” “ Autkhi i.sl 
resisted.” Letters on Universal Sal- 
vation.” “The Chevubim’ual M\s- 
Vlf 1 N - M 

RKMKDTAL LAW. See Law; and 
ante ! C J l ' ST J F I r firfi t » . 

K LMONST!; ANTS, a title given to 
th* \ni»in«;ms »'■. retisen of the renmn 
st.r*: .*e whicii, in lf>10, tie y made totlm 
sfiit- >> .if I L >i i'Oid against -he smle/ico 
of the Svuod of Dork which condemned 
them as bon ties. Kpivmpius ai. I (iro- 
tiu-> weie at the be.ul of the l{<:'ion- 
st ranis, •' hr* f - pr»nr;i]) ! '-s wen .irstopen 
lypatro. : w.-d r.i Knglmd by an hhLhop 
Laud. In I i’/»land, ihe C-dvinisis pre- 
sented "u address in opposition to tlu 
rum- .ctrai.ee of the Armiukms, aid 

failed it a countcr-icmon^tMiii e. Ste 
A a Vi:,-! \n s and Don r 

HKMORSI uneasiness or « asioiu d 
bv a i ouscionsuess of guilt. When it is 
f 1* aded with the: fear of punishment, 
end i *srs to despair, it consiitutes the 
4"pn-Trn- wretch' bus's of the. mind. 

KL!*KNTANCK, in geuci d, is s$r- 
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jfnnv for any tiling* past. In theology it 
|[ signifies that sorrow for sin which pru- 
i| duces newness of life. The Greekhvord 
: j most frequently used in the New Tes- 
:l td mem for u pefltuiicc. is ;nn.io, which 
: ]> rig k rly denotes an afterthought, or the 
j s*»ul recolh cling its own aclings ; ;uul 
!■ that in siii'li a manner as t>f produce spr- 
; row in the rev iew,and a desire of uniemi- 
nient. Another word also is used 
■' {u'Tnfrf v-ii.) which signifies anxiety or 
gime isinvis upon the consideration of 
wh. I is lioiie. There are, howev er, v a- 
rious kinds of repe: *aiu;e ; as, 1. A n<t- 
tum/ l epi ntaiice, or what is merely the 
; rifect if naliu d cunw. ience. — :3. A na- 
!’ /• riui repvn'ancv, sin Ii .is tile Jews in 
■■ Haly b»n wet; calhd umo; In which 
u n i jiora I Id e ss m gs v, n v p r. .m i sed , iv.'ek . 

. in. .SO. — 3 . An t lepenUni <■, 

. or an outward humiliation for sin, as m 
. the r.i'i oi Allah. — 1. \ huftwrirical w- 
' pentancr, as ivpresented m Lkphraim, 
Hi... v ii. It). — >. A /’gif? repentance, 
.which is a mi re vvorh*\f tlu; l.iw, and 
;■ the effect of convictions «»f sin by ii, 
•whivh in rime wt «ir off. and come tp 
, nothing.' — d. An t viin iff he at ri ]v nlance, 

■ which loiidMs in cm id ion of sin ; sor- 

ior it; i Mifcsion of it; hatred to 
j : it ; mid reiy.mciation of it. A kgul and 
’ e\ angelical rcpeutmiee are distinguish.- 
:,ul thus: 1. A legal repentance Hows 
‘•only from a sense ol danger :uid bar 
..of until; but an evangelical repent- 
..nine is a true tnoumie.g fin sin, and aa 
• earnest d.-'shv *»f deliverance- from it. — 

■ '2. A legal rcpi'nlnnci* flows fimn un- 
; belief, but ev angelii al is always the fruit 
< and consequence of a sav ing faith. — 

3 . A legal repentance lh*ws from an 
i aversion to (hid and to bis holy law, 

I but an evangelical from ]w\e to both. — 
■. § *l. A legal rcpuiiauco oudinarilv flows 
1 from discouragement and despondency, 
but evangelical from encouraging hope. 
— 5. A legal ri pentancr Is Lcmpoiary, 
i.'it ev angejiiad is the daily exercise of 
, e true ChiLrian. — r >. A legal re- 
, poiiL'inee doe*- :fl most produce only a 
j partial and external ivfoi m.ition, but . a 
‘i ingejical is h ti d change c»f heart 

■; cel life. 

.j d he uu ff ''r if true repentance is 
jU/od, Acts v. . The subject* of it 
’> are sinners, since none but those who 

■ have sinned cun repent. The means of 
•i repentance is the word, and the minis- - 
:< ters of it ; yet sometimes consideration, 

.! sanctified afflictions, conversation, &c. 

I huvebei u the instrumonisof rcpontance. 

■ 'Liu* blrKsingx conned ed with repent- 
( mice are. pardon, peace, and ev crjast. 

! ing hie, Acts xi. 18 . *The time of re 
, pent. nice is the piescnt life, Laiah, lv. 
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Tin* rv/f/f'WtY of re- !' Frailty, from iii.ulvmeiicy, or mistake 
»tli- hmiolitV, sivfi", »* in matters ot small ci$hscmioi.ce. — *1. 


pcnl.'incc are, feth, huma'ilv, player. I| in matters ot small i'if»sef]iit‘i.rr. — 4. 
'and obedience, Vax h. xii. 10. Thy nr- jj \\ e should never u pr-ve unseasoonbh , 
r”s\tfu of vein ntiuut" •ppeurs ev idem !i as in rhe tinu , the.* pi. a e, or the rij^ufti- ■ 
nvim the evil of sin; the misery it in- " stands. — We should uprov e mildlv 
Solves us in here ; y»c command.* givtn ; and sweetly, in the calm', i mama >, in 
us to rcpuiljm ( hill’s word ; tin* pro- ,j lilt* gentle -t terms. — o. \\ e should not 
mist s made to (he pi mlenl ; din l tin* ah- ■> aflei t to be repri bend . «. : perhaps 
solum incapability of enjov hr (led liei e ■; there is no one comuduxu m .iv^ua- 
or horealUT without it. Sea- D;ikw % - fblesome tV.n lie w im <Mi;\b«s in lihdhii; 


boa'# /.rfters, lrt.0; Or. Oivrn on thr ;j fault with of he:*.s. in rtrt’/viuir >',/.,\^f 
3,10th INalm: W'//'.v Jln/v of Dnum- « it n»yv be oh.se rved, 1. That we Mu.md 


3.10th Psalm; ‘(i ill'a Jhttfy of Dnum-* 
to* <irfir,0‘ R, firnUinrc; //’,•, Jioa'n 

nf OtvitH, i/. fp.e-st'on 7f> lh t vb'ii\ Srr- 
»; y v ser. I I. v« *1 . ‘i *Vr £/w/»//4*, , 
,< r. 4 ; White f’l id'r *V/ nrtua ; J&fnno'* 
frrniors. vr. o. \ « ... hi. Ros.-tnson \y 


not uject it mer<*i\ b* • aviso it umv ■ 
come; from tbo»e wle* an not e>.;«- , i*' 
un :u levil v ids ourselves. — \ Wi 
should loosider 'whether the r< pi<.of 
i;i\ on be no*. ;.ctm.d\ deserved; and 


tnfitif-.r'i'i'i ; .S'cj.V’.v 7 V.**(u/v on %V- ■ lh.it, if il-x reptov i r kne v all, v. hel ocr 
r t niunt'e. | thi.#i*i pr« "f woo'd in it be 'dt.jjpvr than 

1 H I'iPjK J A (111, the art oi fuyhnft fault ; what it i-.. — >. \\ heilu r,i> t.ih**ii aumh! , 
ni ojjjj’ftibrlous terms or aliemptim;' to •; and pall*, ntly, it wd^ir-l lie of }!,:•» ms 
. jjoM* to infiim and di^^rare. in 'I vantage u> us. — *k r l imt it is lvtis.'i; 
whatever rause we engage, llowev el* . imt [n eh* to suppose th it wa ::iv ivot 
disinp »» -i'<l eui'jnoli* os", hmvcver !au- J to he the si.' mts of n jn M^t, sji.ee it Is 
a ih ! e imr first,*!* repnn *h is what we ; luromiv to ei?r. 

must e:*jKat. Put it oecomes ns ti* lo | K is^lsN hAl IsNT, iy mr.dly n;.id m 
i < lain’.'*, lint to be.ir It patienlh ; and j an ill sensf, impl'/m.-, .i doienmii.itif *» 
.o to live, mat eveiv e!i<ir"*e ;>ro;*/;Ut ^to return an injury- ?>>*. Joluiv u 1 
a vihi^i us he jpomiilh s*. Il we h.- iv- j *.er\< s, lino iv.-eutiu< uw-s an mi's n u 
pioaehed for rii* hi con sues*/ sski, iv<- , sorrow w rh vnalhput v ; a rouihipats.ii 
h .v e iio ri V'on to be ashamed ner to be 1 of a passion wliieb «:11 uidea'onr to 
air.nd. All 'ro.nl men have vims sullev- ! avoid, w ith a jiassion wlf.rii alieoiaur 
ed, ,hsus C ‘hr.-t iiimself t specsillv. We. \ to deu>t. The man n ho it tins Lo me- 
h.n»* tli" !»r«Mt* , st {'muiises < f siipj.nit. • dikite m ; v'iiief. .mil to i-aesju rate h,s 
T\ sides, it h is a l( ndeuej to hum we us. , <>vv,n r.iftr, whose Rpi-ndii s are e.nph-.- 
ui i..rh us li'.m thr world, and < \eite ! rd only on in* . ms of dKlre-.s an;! ( 
in u wi »ii sir.* |..r t!i it state of !)!?ssi dness .tviva.ieun of min, whose mind, mni 
w he»e all r, pp > ieh sliall h“ ilooe ,i\v.*\ ! ji.ais* s fimm the lemi ni'ov mi e of his 

l< Kl'lK >If\’n<)N r , the u< t of riban- • owi siiir^rrar/*. irat to i'ldu ’r*' smile hope 
•Ii'iiii'w, or st, de oi heint^ abaiiduned, to lot rnjovhiw tin* ea!'iui'‘t>v s .4 arether, 
1 * 11.1 desh m and is amili ’d to ! nviy j.istlv be Mund'i n d siiionvr tin nr .t 
?hat dome m is n.»iv e which wod has ) miscranle of lminau i>» nes; an.* sr: 
t .ikon from all vHrnity to punish sin- ( ! tlinsi who are t^uiUv ; win Ir.ve ne:ti ( l 
n-*rs who sh.ill iliv :n impenitence: in ' tin* t^ladnt \s of pn/spcrllv . nor the * idm 
which sense* ii is o]»*iosi,i to elec tion. ot innerenr*j. . 

:v: I'.! hi/ipx and Piti ni- si r\*A rio.\. PKSI,(i^ \TI< )N, a snhu , .; , --.'rn v\uh- 
KKPKvlOK, blame '"* repn hension ' out ui^cuiteni to she wdlefv d’ho 
spoken to a pi i*son\ fa* r It is dk- •' obligations to this <in*v , J >m, 1. 
tinodshei! iroin i ri/.n/KnnJ tints. lie : 'Pile pen. etioiss oi G» ’, i>em. wxo. J 
wlio r» fiV't i v . anotlar, uoints out hi-: ;■ — ‘3. 'rh» L purp«,-*.s - t le’ i* Kn’u. i. 11 
f.Tdt. md blano", hhn. He who rr/tr;- \ — a. The eot«..n a’-: > .-t ( Vod, Tleb. \ii 
rrthtfa* «dii rts punish, .oid niurtdic-*.; 0. — k Ti\-^ pr»*iiv .i s < (h/.k l 

the oUetuhd. in .if/ .v/ it ft roof t the; 7. — . 5 . tbu* own iunri-d. Ibis. ii. ] i t 
following rules in iy be observed : 1. V\ e j 1 5. — 6. Too piosprt i of eternal felii itv, 
should no! Ik* Ibmavd in lfpivivir*.^ our lleh. iv. P. S< e at tides Ammuiioa. 
oJdcrs or superiors, but rathtM* to is*- ! O* simiu, and Patii ^cv. ; II ./v '* '/#<■- 
inoustrate and supphrau for redress . ton on Jit ''i^'ntn.n ; Rr\* -I •• Mh*- 
Wiiat t'nr ndnistiu.s of (Vodflo in tins ; ('hrhtUiu ; fTri.svr/mrVt ,1/, . <r; 
kind, they do by special eon>mis>i( n, .ts.i the hooks u...!i r A :■ #- i.ici i* \ 
those that must five an .iroamt, 1 Tini.;| KKSTn'lJ'I'lON, that .«n **f ju'iicc 
v. ], Heb. \iii. 1?. — J. We must not re- ■; by which ire re.dore to our u* *uhl)our 
prove rashly ; t.iere shoukl he proof I; whatever wi* hive mj istlv o- pn^vd 
lirforc reproof. — 3, W'e should :u»t te- lum of, Kxod. xxii 1 Luke. vx. 
pnive for slight matters tin* such fiuhsj'J Moralists nhs. » \ e u* »pei tin;, n uitn- 
or del eels as pxocclJ ^rom natural ij turn, 1. Thai where it c.m lie maid m 
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kind, or the mjjivy can be ecrUmily \a- I non on the Creed • Lime Street L>rt. 
hied, we are to restore the thing or the f sci\. 10; JVuUh'h Ontology; Young'* 
\V c arc boiiiul to restore the |j Last Day; Lock? on the Understand-] 
thmg'vwilh the natural, iiu reuse <1* ft, ji ing, 1. ii. V. 27 ;* IVarburtOiiH Legation' 
that is, to satisfy for the loss sustained ji at Mourn, \ol. ii. p. 533, ike.; fuahoji 
in the mean time, and the gain hinder- i Arn'ton 9 * Works-, \ <,d. iii, p. 676. ()Sd. • 

. ed. — 3. Where the thing cannot he ij> l| KJCSCRUKCTlON UjF CHRIST, 
stored, and the value ot it is nut ccUain,'*; Few articles are. more important than/ 
we a5hV to give reasonable satMacUon, ['■ this. U cl sen es onr part u a .nl ir ntten-. 
according to a middle estimation ;! tion, because it is the grand hinge on' 
We are at least to give by way of res- ji which Christianity turns. \ Hence, says 
titutiou what the law would gi\ o, for ftlu^pobtle, lie wa& delivered for (mrb£-' 
# thfit is geni'iJJy equal, hikI hi most |j fences, and raised again for ourjitvliji- 
cases rather favourable than rigorous.! [cation, Infidels, however, have disbc- 
— >. A man is not only bound to iuwtitu-j* Jievedjt, but with what little reason we 
tion fur the injury lu* did, but for all f; may easily sec on considering the sub- 
ih.it directly follows upon the injurious ' jefj, “If the body of Jesus Christ,** 
act. For the* fust injury bfini'.’w iU.il, ” say s Saurin, 11 weie not raised from. the. 
we a vu Mififtuxtd to will all th.r whirl. i. dead, it must have been stolen away, 
follows upon it. Ti/lot'to) \v iViv 7 //f,;i./, ' J*nt this tliett is incredible. Who ci ni- 
r 170, 171; Chtflingwortk'n Work*,'' milled.it * The enemies ol Jesus Christ? 
ser. 7. | Would thev have contributed to Ins 


■ RF.SURRKCT]0"N, a rising agnin • glory bS rtmutenwichig a report of his 
front the state* of the deni; generally ‘ reMin ection t WouhL4ii$ disciples * it 
applied -to the resurrection of tty- la^i ,j is piobable they vvoiml not, and it is 
day. Th : s doctrine is argihd. Id From ue> i to certain thev cc-nkl not. llow 
the resurrection of Christ, 1 Cor. \v.— I cmnd they have undertaken’ to remove 
2. From the doctrines oi gi ace, as union, ’i the body i Frail and timorous ci eat tires, 
election, redemption, £Vc — 3. From pvople who tied as soon as they saw 
Scripture testimonies, Matt. t? “*■, / ii»m taken into custody ; wen Peter, 

&r. Job, xi\. 25, *27. Isaiah, \.\vi. R). "the most courageous, trembh-d at the 
Flo'l. ii. 20. 1 Cor. x\. D.ui. \ii. 1 ! \ nice of a servant girl, and lim e times 
Thess. i\. It. Rev. xx. 15. — 1. From 'denied that he knew him. People of 
the. general judgment, width of course* this character, would they have, duied 
requires it. As to the nature t.f llm re-,- to -resist the authority of ihc governor ■* 
surrcction, it will be, 1. He/.truf, Rev. •' Would they ha\ c undertaken to oppose 
xx. 12, 13. 2 Cor. v. 10. — 2. Of the ■' the determination of the Sanhedrim, to 
same body. It is true, indeed, that the force a guard, and to chub*. or <o el- 
body has not always tin. same parti* les, . come, soldiers qrmed and akvaie of dan- 
which are. continually changing, but it ! gerr If Jesus Christ were net liseu 
lias always the same constituent pvts, , aguhi (I speak the langu igy of unbe- 
which proves its identifv; ii is ihc lasers,) he had deceived ids disciples 
same body that is born Out drs mid' with vain hopes of hi* resurrection, 
the samy th.it dies that shall rine again ji, IJtnv c.anic the disciples not tolliscciver 
so that Mr. Locke’ 1 * objection to the idea 'the imposture f Would they have ha- 
nf the same bon \ is .t mere quibble.— •*,>. ' /.arded themselves by undertaking an 

I he rcsurrecti-.n will he at the ( o ni~ , enterprise so perilous in lavo >r ot a inrm 

of Chn*d, and by his power, John 1 ', who had so cruelly im])oscd on their 

?b. — i. Perhaps as to the manner , < edulity ? Hut were we to grant that 
rt wi Iv- MLTwitiw ; tlic dc* id in Christ ! tlsev formed the design of removing the 
rhiusj first, 1 Cor. xv. 23. 3 Th ss. iv. 1 f» -ilv, liow could thev have executed'it ? 
16. This doctrine is of ov^it use and j I ! w could soldiers armed, and on guard, 
iwjiortarcr. It is one ot t]ie first pi in- J- sr. lie r lliemselv s to be over- reached, 
ciples (d tlm doctrir.** of C\uist; the U>y a few timorous people ? FJihn\ says 
whole Gospel stands or Kills with it. ItjiSt. Angnsthi'*, they were anfvefi ir 
serves to enlarge our views of the di- ! awake: if thru werl- areoke, wh:j should 
vine perfections. It encourages ou»*J they fajfcr the hofhf to he taken (nvui/> 
faith and tnut in God under all tlic dif- i TJ'asho-ftJioip (ouU ihey know that, ./he 
t*« lilties of life. It lias a tend* nc.v to I msc/ilrr took it (Cdhry, / How dure they 
regulate all our affections and moderate :: then, rftfiw that it was stolkn. 

•a e desires after e.trlhly things. It sup- I The testiinonv of the n jostles furnish- ' 
y "t-; the .saints under the loss of nc:i r es with arguments, and there are 
• -laivas, nod enables them to lejni.-.- ' ei;. r htC'MisiclcraiioiihVvhxh^ivi:tliec\i- 

I I hu gun-jous ]>ru i*cct set before Uu if . ‘ di*nci* sullirient weig 1 1. Phe nature 
Iae-‘ lludy on iht Insurrection; Pt ar~ , of tiieoi witnesses. They were not men, 
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nf power, riches, eloquence, credit, in cret of never contradicting 1 themselves 
impose upon the world ; they . were j| or one another, and of beirtg al witv.s’uni- 
poor and mean.--' 2. The number of:. form \\ their testimony^ -It must be 
these witncs^csl See 1 Tor. xv. Luke, | supjjo-cd that the most expert courts 
xxiv. 34. Mark, xvi. 1-T. Matt, xxviii. jj judicature eeuld not find out a shffclow 
30. It is not likely that a collusion jj of contradiction iu a palpable imposture 
' should have hr on lit: Id among so manv ,]It must be supposed that ihu apostles, 
.to support a file, which would be of no sensible men m other cases, c ho 3 c [ire- 
utility to them.. — 3. The flirts them- ;] ciscly those places and thn«<» times 
, selves which they avow; not supposi- !j which were most unfavourable to their 
■tions, distant events, or events related '! views. It must be supposed that mil - 
by others, but real facts which they [Llions madly suffered imprisonments, tor- 
"saw with their own eyes, 3 John, If' tures, and crucifixions, to spread an il- 
Thc agreement of llfeir evidence : they i| lusioi). ft nm>t be supposed tlmfc ten 
alldejjosed the' same tliinp;. — 5. Observe 1'thonsaiid miracles Avert: wrought in f,i- 
the tribunals before which lhey*gavo. ' votir i. f falsehood, or all these far^s 

evidence: Jews and heathens, philoso- , must he 'denied; and then it must be 

pliers and rabbins, courtiers and li»v- l supposed that the apostles were idiots ; 
vers? If thev had been impostors, the ! that the enemies of Christianity were 
fraud certainly would have been dis- 1 idiotS; and that all the primithe Chris- 
covered. — fi. The pl&re in which thty J linns were idloK” 
bore their testimony. Not at a distance, i The doctiine of the rcwirrectEn of 
where they might not easily have been ‘ Christ affords us a variety of useful in- 
detected, if false, but at Jerusalem, in, sirUclions. Here vc see evidence rf 
the s} nugogues, in .the prelorium. — 7. j. divkx* power; prophecy a< cnmplishcd ; 
r J'he dineoftliw testimony: pot years t the dft racier ef Jesus established; hi-> 
after, but three rlav s .after, they do- j! work lili.shcd; and a future state p roved, 
claretl he was risen; yen, before ibcirfK is a gioimd .of faith, the basis ni 

rage Was quelled, while Calvary was!! hope, a source of consolation, and a 

vet dyed w lth the blood they had spilt, ji stimulus to obedience. *Kee.j fymrht’n 
If it had i ''a n a fraud, it is not likely || ser. 8. vol. ii. RUnmoji'a 

flu y would have come forward in such !] /‘r'/?iv/«/ r iO?z ; I)ii f on and f / V a / on the 
imfad day-light, amidst so much oppo- j| Resurrect ion ; ('bole's Ulustrndon of 
sition. — -8. La^tl} , the motives* winch Or general tvitlmce tstuhfishlng the 
Induced them to publish the resur- l i rntlifu uf (jmsdstrefsurrerfU.n* p. 32 % 
ruction: not to gain fame, riches, glory,}; Lee. iLv. vol. A. but especially a small 
profit; no, they exposed them*#d\es to j but admirable Km if nn the Rcmrnr- 
Mitfering and death, and proclaimed the ji tiun of Christ* by Air. Dove. 
truth innn tyuviction of its importance KKTIKEMENT.tho state of a per- 
and cciininu. | son who quits a public station in order 

‘■Collect,” «avs Scinrin, “all these . to he alone. Uctircmuut i?* of great ad- 
prools together; consider them in one i vantage to a \\i*»e man. To him “the 
point- of view, and see how many extra- j* hour of solitucle is the hour ol medit.i- 
vagant suppositions must be advanc'd, jj tion. Tle commutes with his own heart, 
if the resurrection of onr Saviour be* de- li lie review , the actions of his past life, 
nied. It must be supposed that guards, JI Ho corrects what is amiss. He re- 
wliohadlieep particularly cautioned by -ijoices in what is light: and, wiser by 
their officers, s;u down to sleep; and ii experience, lays the plan ol ’‘if future 
that, however, they deserved credit j; life. The great and the v-i le, 1 he wise 
when they said the body of Jesus Christ j! and the lermurh.rhc pious and the 
wu* stolen, it must he supposed that ‘j good, have beeii Imers of seVkms ix- 
niun, who have Ween imposed on in the j; tn einent. On thi* field the patriot 
most odious and cruel manner in, the j: form* Ins schemes, the philosopher pur- 
world, hazarded their dearest enjn>- j< sues hL discoveries", the saint improves 
ments for the glory of an impostor. It jl himself in wisdom and goodness, SHi- 
rnust be supposed that ignodtnt and illi- !j tude $ the hallowed ground which reli- 
t crate men, who had neither repupi- Kion in every age has adopted as it sown, 
fcion, fortune, nor elomicncc, possessed j; There: her sacred inspiration is felt, and 
the^ul of fascinating the ev-es of- all the !j her holy mysteries ulov an iliu soul ; 
church. It must be ' supposed either '! there devotam lifts up the voice ; there 
that five hundred persons were all de- Ii falls the tear of contrition; tlurc the. 
prived ol* their senses at a time, or that jj heart pours itself forth before him who 
they were all deceived in the plainest jj made, and him who redeemed it. Apart 
matters of fact ; or that this multitude from men, we live with nature, ami con- 
|gf>dsc witnesses had I»"uk 1 out the ‘,e* j! verse with Gcxl.” Logon's tierfnom, vol 
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it $cr. 2.; Blair r Ser. sct. ix. vol. i. ; '[judgment, and iifFcctions of men. The 
Bates's Rnrdl Philosophy; Brewster's j! Oil) Testament abounds \vith the 
'Reclunc '/Jnunvrmun on Solitude. . || finest specimens, of histoi^’, sublimity, 

' -1*KV ELATION, the act of . reveal- and interesting scenes of* Providence, 
ingor making u tiling public that was '! The facts nt the New Testament art- 
before unknown r it is also use cl for the |j supported by undoubted evidence from 
discoveries made by God to his prt>- |! enemies and' friends. TJc .attestation 
phots, and l)v them 'to the world; £nd !■ to the. early existence of Christianity 
more particularly for the books of the j! are nn morons l>om Ignatius, Polycarp,;, 
Old and New Testament, A rcvcla- I, Jrcii3c.iisJ»sini.Martyi , l ;uid Taliaii,who 
tion is, in the fii T place, possible. Cod ; were Christians ; and by Tacitus, Sue-, 
may, for any tiling we can certainly' ton, Serums, Pliny, ike. who were ' 
tell, thbik proper to make some dis- , Heathens. [Sec Christianity.! — 7, 
eovt*y(i> his creature* which they knew [The revelations remained in our Bible', 
not before. As lie is a being of 'iplinitc ij are divinely inspired. The matter, the 
power, we may be assured he cannot be ;■ nr.inrfcT, the scope, the predictions, mi- 
nt a loss for means t;o comnuimcule his i rude's preservation, £cc. &c. all prove 
will, and that in such a manner as will i, ihU. [See Jxspjka hon.]— M- tteycia- 
siilliciemlv mark it h.s mvii.— 2. Ji h • 1 ion is intended for unhrrs'ul bmrfit. If 
desirable.' por, whatever the light <>f,is'acoinmonobjectj^ntoit,tli.itliiU\er« 
nature could do i^r man before reason ;. to it lias been confined to few, and 
was depraved, it is evident that it has therefore could not coim-from God who 
done little tor man since. Though rca- „ is so benevolent; but this mode of ar- 
son be necessary to examine the audio- going will equally hold good against the 
rit'y of divb e iv\ elaliou, vet, y i the •' permission of sin, the inequalities of 
present stati , it is innapablc o£»gi\ ing l; rnwkUncc, the dreadful evils and mi- 
ns proper discov cries of Cod, die way ■, series of mankind which (rod could 
of salvation, or of 1> ringing us into a |i have prevented. It mu-t he further ob- 
state of cnipjmminu with Cod. It l ‘awd,’ that pom.* deserve a rev elation ; 
therefore follows. — That it is neces- i; that men have despised and abused the 
nary. Without it we cun attain to no early revelations he gave to his people, 
certain knowledge of Cod, of Christ, of. “This rev elation, we have reason to be- 
the Holy (j host,* of pa? don, of jortifica- j ! liev-e, shall be made known to mankind, 
tion, of sanctification, of harness, of a- Already it is spreading its genuine in- 
future state of rewards and punish- 1 lluence. In the .cold regions of the 
incuts. — A. No rev elation, as Mr. Brown 1 north, in the burning regions of the 
observes, relative to the redemption of south, the 'Bible. begins to be known ; 
mankind, could answer its respective I and, from the predictions it contains, 
ends, miles* it were sufficiently marked ! we believe live glorious sun of revela- 
with internal and ertrruul evidences.- tion shall shine and illuminate the whole 
That the Bible hath internal evidence, i 1 globe.; — 9. The effect* of revelation 
is evident from ihe rH.is it gives us, of; which have already taken place in the 
Cod’s perfections, of the late of nature, world have been astonishing. In pro- 
of redemption, of .the rtate of man; ike.. I portion as the Bible has been known. 
As* to its external evidence, it is easilv : arts and sciences have hern cullivated, 
seen by tli- in factors of the men \vii« peat e. and liberty have been diffused, 
composed ii, 'I-.’ miracles wrought. k». j civil and moral obligation have been at- 
.saccess, the fulfilment ot its predictions, tended to. Nations have emerged from 
. [See Sc'eiPTUHh .] The content* ignorance and barbarity, whole ami-' 
ot lev elation are ngr-vaMe to rason. It inanities have iyen morally reformed, 
is true there are some tilings alvwe the I unnatural practices abolished, and vvs.se 
reach of reason ; but a i ' v< lation con- ’ *ws instituted. Its ^piyilual effects 
tabling Mich things N no coi.tr.idu tion, 1* nave been wonderful. Kings and pea- 
as long as it is not against reason ; fur sants, cojnqut rors^nd philosophers, the 
if every thing lie rejected which cannot ! wise and thg ignorant, the jrich and the 
be eu.iQtlv comprehended; we musr be- poor, have been brought to the foQt of 
come imbdie* ers at once of alnust the cross ; yea,, millions have been eu- 
everv thing urquml us. 'Hie doctrines, lightened, ■ improved# reformed, and 
the inrtitutjons, the throat* -pings the made happy by its influences, Tetany 
precepts, the promises, of the Bible, are one deny this, and he ljoint bo a haref- 
everv wav reasonable. The • matter* : cned, ignorant infidel, indeed. Great 
form, and exhibition of revelation' arc is the truth, 'and mast prevail. See 
cunson mt with reason. — f>. The revela- Dr. Island's ATecraxity of Revelation. 
ii»*n contained i . our Bible is perfectly “ 7'liis work,” siys mr, Hyland, “lias 
credible, it is an address to the reason, had no answer, and I ath persuaded^ 
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never will meet with a solid confuta- 
tion. ' .Holy burton against tkr Deist# ; 
LelamTs Vi rw of Deist ica ( Writers; 
Brown 9 *- Compendium of A' < rural and 
Revealed' Religion ; tied ling feet's Ori- 
gines 'Sacra*, is, perhaps, one of the 
ablest defences »of revealed religion 
, ever wriUoi. Drlany's Revelation r.x- , 
q mined with Candour ; , Arch. Cam ft- I 
bell on ltrv elation ; FMis on Divine 
Thing's; (rale's Court of the Gentiles. 

Rh'VF.NGE means the return of in- 
jury for injury, or the* infliction of path 
bn another in cuigseqmmoe of ail injury 
received from hint, farther than the I 
just ends of reparation nr punishment j 
require. Revenge differs materially | 
from resentment, which rises in the 
fftinrl immediately on Ju iug injures : hut 
. revenge is a cool and deliberate wickpd- 
' ness, and is often executed years after 
the offence is given. By some it is con- 
sidered as a perversion of airier, singer, 
it is said, is a passhm given to man for 
wise and proper purposes, hut revenge 
is the corruption of anger; is unnatural, 
and therefore ought to be suppressed. 
It is observable that the proper object 
of anger L vice; but Ihe object in go- ( 
neral of revenge is<inan. It transfers the | 
hatred due to the vice to the man, to ; 
whom it is not due. It is forbidden bv 
the Scriptu* e% and is unbecoming the 
character and spirit of a peaceful fol- 
lower rtf Jesus Christ. See Angkr. 

REVEREND, venerable ; deserving j 
awe and respect. It is a title of respect j 
given to ecclesiastics, Tflc religious 
abroad are (Milled reverend fathers; and 
abbesses? prioresses, &c. reverend mo- 
thers. Li England, bishops are right 
reverend, and ’archbishops most rever- 
end ; private c.h rgymen, reverend. In 
l-'rance, before the revolution their bi- 
shops, archbishops, and abbots, were all 
alike, most rrveivnd. In Scotland, the 
dergv indiv idurdly are, reverend; a, 
synod is, very reverend ; and the gene- 
ral assembly is, venerable. The Dis- 
senters, also, in England have the title 
p of reverend ; though some of them sup- 
pose the tejjm implies too much to be 
given in a mere emitting and that of 
God only it n.riv be said with propriety. 
“Holy, and reverend is his name,” 
Psalm cxi. 4. “ %. * 

R EVER RN CR. awful regard ; an act 
of obeisance; a submissive and humble 
• deportment. See Lord’s "Name take* 
IN V.A1N. 


notes not only his absolute perfections, 
but is taken for his perfect obedience- 
‘to the law, and suffering the penalty 
thereof in our stead. Vne righteous- 
ne.sfi of the law. is that obediencj/w^iich 
the law requires. The righteousness of 
faith is the righteousness of Christ as 
L received bv faith'. k The saints have a 
| threefold righteousness. 1. The right-* 
| eousness of their persons, as in Christ, 
his merit being imputed to them, ami 
they accepted on the account thereof, 

2 Cor. v. 21. E])h. v. 27.. Isaiah, xlv. 
2-k— 2. The righteousness of ‘their prin- 
ciplcs being derived from, and formed 
according to the rule of right, Psalm 
rxix. li. — 3. The righteousness of 
their lives, produced by the sanctifying 
influence ot the Holy Spirit, without 
which in# man shall sec the Lord, Hob 
; xiii. 14. 1 Cor. v i. 31. See Direr a* 
*TION, JUSTIFICATION, Sanctifica- 
tion; Dickinson's Letters, let. 12; 
Wither goon's Kssaif on Im/iutrd Righ- 
teousness ; Ilervnfs Theron and .ls- 
fu^ia; JDr. 0~vch on Jysttjirafion ; 
ll'.l's's Works, p. 532, voh iii. oct. i.d.; 
Jetties on Submission to the Righteous- 
ness of God. 

RITE; a solemn art of religion; an 
external ceremony. (See Cf.r i- mony.) 
For the rites of tlic Jews, see Ism'nmn'i 
thhreir Ritual ; R firmer de lleh. Leg; 
Dirndl on the Mosaic Institution ; fli- 
sho/f Lite's Theory <f Religion, p. S'J. 
dth ed.; God\i*i0# Moses and Aaron ; 
Rthvurds's Runny if all Rthgiom, 
vol. i. ch. 9.j J ending's Jnenh And- 
t/u ;th ti. 

urn; \L, a book directing the order 
and manner to be oU.cn ed in perform- 
ingdivinc servic* in :l particular church, 
dioee^o, or til'* like. 

R( )( ^ EREENS, so c:dl< d from John 
Rogers their chief leader. They ap- 
peared in New England about llil'7. 

'I he pfincipal distinguishing tenet of 
•i this denomination was, that worship 

S performed the fiKt ilav of the we, k 
was a species of u 1 * lain whirl) thev 
ought to oppose. I. • consequence ot 

this, they used a variety of measures to 
distm !»0 those who were assembled for 
pi' 1 lift worship or the- Lord’s dnv. 

, ROMISH. CHURCH. See Church, 

and Fofkhv. 

R< )SARV, a Ininch. or string of beads 
on which the Roman Ciiholics count 
their p ravers. 

U()S1CRIJ(TANS, a name assumed 


RIGHTEOUSNESS, justice, hob-, 
ness. The righteousnr w of God is the 
Absolute and essential perfections of ]ns 1 
nature ; sometimes it is pm trtr"is fus- 
tice. The righteousness of Christ de- 


by a set t or cabal of IiernKtir.d philoso- 
phers, who arose, as it has been said, 
or at least became first taken notice of 
in Germany, in the beginnir-g of the 
fourteenth cento r\t The\ bound them- 
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selves together by a solemn secre t, i! riod of limnari life by mea;is of certain 
which they aU swoViMm inl.ihly to pro- |! nostrums and even to restore . youth, 
serve; and obligM themselves, at tluir ;j they were railed lmwortulcs ; as they 
admission into the order, to a sinct pretended to know all t' «»s, they have 
semuVf.o of certain established rules, i becit calhd lilul and, because. 

They pretended to know ali scunres, Ijthey lu\*' made no appearance for se- 
and chiefly medicine; whereof thev ji \ eral years, unless tht sect lllumina 
published themsch cs the restorers^} ti which 1 itelv started up c5n the con- 
r Tliev pretended to be rnasUvs of ahun- ;i tinent deiives its origin from them, tiny 
dunce of important secrets, and among .1 hat e been called the Invisible Brothers . 
others, that of the philosopher’s stone ; 'i Their society is frequently signed by the 
al! which thev affirmed to have received j letters E. it.' which some among 
by tradition it out the ancient Egyptians, j tlirnvfinterprct F nitre* Borin Cacti ; it 
dhaldeans, the Magi, and Gymnoso- ji being pretended that *.the matter of the 
phists. They have been distnigajsht' J ;! philosopher’s stone 'is dew concocted, 
by sc\ eral names, accommodated to Ijho j exhaled* &c. 

several branches of their doctrine. He- ;| RUSSIAN CHURCH. See Greek 
cause they pretend to protract the pc- !l Church. 


s. 

SABBAIJARl A NS, those v, ho kfcp S \ BB ATH, in the Hebrew language, 
the scMnth day as tin* sabbath. 'J/,hev signifies rest, and is >he- seventh day of 
are to be found p-incipallv, if not wholly the week: a day appointed for religious « 
among the Baptists. Tlu’v object to the duties, and a total cessation from work, 
reasons which are* generally alleged for jin commemoration of God’s resting on 
keeping the first day; and assert, that the seventh day ; and likewise in memo- 
the change from t lie seventh to the first rial of the redemption of the Israelites 
was affected by Constantine on hiscon- from Egyptian bondage, 
version to Christianity. The three fol- Concerning the time when the sab- 
lowing propositions contain a Summary bath was first instituted there l\a\e been 
of their principles a Ad this article of J different opinions. Some have mam* 
the sabbath, by which thev stand distin- i taiued that,, the sanctification of the 
guished. 1. That God li^itli required | seventh day mentioned in Gen. ii. is 
the observation of the seventh, or last jon!\ there spoken of iry*Mvw» or by 
(lay of e\ cry week, to be observed by j .uilieipation ; and is to be understood of 
mankind universally for the weekly i tin- sabbath afterwards enjoined in the 
sabbath.' — 2. Thai this command of ' wilderness; and that the hisloiian, 
God is perpetually binding on man till iwiiling alter it was instituted, there 
time shall be no more^— And, That ‘gives the<Umc>/? of its institution; and 
this Sacred rest of the seventh-day sab- j this is supposed to be the case, as it is 
bath is not (by divine authority ) 4i chang- J i.> \cr mentioned during the patriarchal 
ed from the .sen nr*' and last to the first lave. But against this srniiment it is 
day ut the week, or that the Scripture {tii'gid, 1. That it cannot be easilv sup- 
doth no where require the observation . pu 'd that the inspired penman would 
of au\ other day of the week for the | mne, mentioned th v sanctification of the 
weekly sabbat-h, but the set cut h slay I seventh day among tlm primeval trans- ^ 
only. They hold, in common with oth'-r ! actk ns, if such sanoti fiction had not 
Christians, the distinguish mg dirtriiii* taken place until 2500 years afterwards, 
of Christianity. There a, ■ twocongre- — 2. Thu* considering Adam was re- 
lations of tiie Sabbatarian:, in London ; stored to favour through a Mediator, 
one among die general Baptists, meeting and a religious sfcrvfce instituted, which 
in Mill ; the other among the par^ man was requii-ed to observe, in testi-. 
ticuftu Baptists, in Cripple gate. There many not only of his dependence, on the 
are, also, a few to be found in different Creator, but also of his faith and hope 11 
parts of the kingdom, and some it is said, in the promise, it seems reasonable that " 

America. A t?*act, in support of this an institution so grand anrl*jnleipn, and 
tine? j me, was published by Mr. Corntli- so necessary to the observance of this 
in l dO. See Jivamfa Sketch service^ should be tbeq existent.— S. 
of jhe JhnaMinutiQi\p of the Christian That it is no proof against its existence 
U’jud, and books under next article, because it is not mentioned in the partri- 
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nrchicnl age, no more than fit E against j 
its existence from Moses to the end on 
David’s reign, which was near 440 i 
\ cars'. — 4.. That the Sabbath was rfien- | 
tinned ash wi 11 know* solqm nit v before ; 
the promulgation of the law, Exodus, 

‘ xvi. 23. Fcjr the. manner in which Uu J 
Jews kept its ami the awful ronseq unices j 
of neglt cting it, vv dirt ier the l eader to , 
the Old Testament, Lev. xxvi. 34, 35.} 
Nch. xiii. 16, 18. Jer. xvii. 21. Ezek.lj 
xx. 1(5, 17. Numb. xv. 23 — 36. i 

t T nder the Christian dispensation, tlft ( 
sabbath is qltereil frojn the seventh to I 
the first flay of the week. The argu- 
ments for the change are these;: 1. As 
the seventh day was observed by the 
Jewish church m memory of the i^est of 
(kid after the works of the creation, 
and than* deliverance from Pharaoh’s 
tyranny, so the fn^t day of tfoe week has 
uhmujft been observed by the Christiqn 
church in memory of Christ’s resur-l 
rection. — 2. Christ made repeated \ bn* 
to his disciples on that flay. — 3. It is 
called the Lord’s day* Rev. i. 10. — 4. On j 
this dav the apostles were ussem- ■ 
bled, when the Holy Glmsl came down 
so visibly up»ni them. to qualify them 
for the conversion of the world.— 5. On 
this day we find St. Paul preaching at 1 
'Proas, when the disciple, s came to break j 
bread.— 6. The directions the apostles ! 

' give to the Christians plainly allude to 
their religious assemblies on the first 
day.— 7. Pliny bears witness of the first 
da} of the week being kQptjgs a Estival, 
in honour of the resurrection of Christ : 
and the primitive Christians kept it in 
the most solemn manner. 

These arguments, however, arc not 
satisfactory to some, and it must he 


upon the Christian and the Jewish 
scheme.” 

As the sabbath is of 3 ; yinc institution, 
s*> it is to be kept holy unto the Lord. 
Numerous h ive been the days '^dint- 
ed bv men for religious services ; but 
these are not binding, because of human 
jnstitutinn. Not sf> the sabbath. Hence m 
the fourth commandment is ushered in 
with a peculiar emphasis — “A 1 'cmimhn . 
that thou keep holy t lie sabbath dav.” 
This institution is t/v-vc ax to iruench: 
That God may be worshipped ; man 
instructed; nations benefited; and fa- 
milies devoted to tile service of (fifth it 
is (y/ttt/i'if f/.s to ith duration. The aboli- 
tion of it would he unreasonable ; no 
scriptural, Exod. xxxi. 13; and every 
way disadvantageous to the body, to so- 
ertv ,V» the soul, and even to the brute 
'creation. It is, however, iwfullv vin- 
dated by v isilingf fc<istiiu a . indolence, 
buying and selling, work ini*., wo-ldly 
amusi ments, and travelling. “Look hv- 
to the streets,” says biihop Pm Lous, 
“oft Ihe Lord’s da>, and see win i her 
1 the)|CO!]\t'v the idea of arfay ..! rest. 

, I>o not our sen mils ami our cattle stm 
to be almost as lully occupied on that 
dav as on any other * •Vnd, as if tlu>, was 
.not a sufficient mfrmgeim nt of their* 
rights, we contrive b\ needless enter- 
tainments at home, and needless j on r- 
, nevs abroad, which are often bu choir* 
and mcLtnition r(srrvrd^(nr this vciy 
1 da\ , to take up *aH tin* little i emnining 
iP'iitof their leisure* time A sabbath 
(lav’s journe) was among the Jiws a* 
proverbial expression for a very short 
lone; among ns it can have no such 
meaning affixed »o iu Phut dav i '(Cni^ 

; to he considered In too tuanv as set 


confessed that there is no law in the apart, In divine and human authority. 
New Testament concerning the* first for tin* purpose not of r* v.', hut of its <)]- 
day. However, it may be observed 1 rect opposite, the Lwour of mtrriimy, 
that it is not so much llie precise time . thus adding One dav more of lovmenlto 
that is universally binding, as that one thpsr geuemus but wretched animnN 
day out of se\ en is to be regarded. “ As . who-se services thee hire* mil who, 
it is impossible,” says Dr. Doddridge, •[ being generally strain. ; hevond their 
“certainly to determine which is the > strength the oilier .*»E iWvs of the week, 
enth day from the creation ;*and as, i have, of*aU uvati.v-v under lieav en, the 
in consequent* of the spherical form of , .best and njn«-t equitable claim to sna- 
the earth, and the absurdity of pension #f labour on the seventh.” 
scheme which supposes it one great! Tliy-e are evils gi rally lo be lument- 
pjain, the clumgdfai place will neces- | cd ; they arc an insult to God, an injmv 
sarify occasion some alteration in the J to uir-elves, and an awful example t . » 
time of the hc&iniiinj'aml ending of any . our servants, uur children, and our 
day in question, it being always at the i friends. Tu>anctifv this dav, we should, 
♦a me time, somewhere of other, sun- j consider it, ). A day of rt ,»t ,■ not fil- 
ming and sun-setting, noon and mid- i deed, to exclude works of nine* and 
night, it seems very unreasonable to lay'; charity, but a cessation irom all labour 
such a stress upon the particular day as j aqd care.— 2. As a dav of rt mnnbrunce; 
some do. It seems abundantly sufficient j of creation, pre^ nation, redemption. 

and firuarr 
ate cominu- 


uiat mere tie six nays ot labour anc one < —3. As a flay oi niraxtanan 
of religious rest, which there will be in which we should cuhiv 
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nion with God, Rev. i. 10. — 4. As a (Jay j: nicnt, bo just which is given by the 
of public worship. Acts, yx. 7: John, j church of England. By that church, 
xx. 19. — 5. As ri day of joy. Is. Ivi ‘J. 'the meaning of the word sacrament is 
Ps. cxviii. 24.-6. As a (lav of pra/s^, \- declared to h,c “ an outward and visible 
Ps.v^'i. 12, 14. — 7. As a dav of anti- \ sign of an inwaiti and spiritual grace 
cipathh ; looking forward to that fioly. j given unto us, ordamed by Christ him* 
happy, and eternal s.vl>l>ath, that re- i 1 • '■If, as a means whyrehy^ve receive 
mains for., the people of God. See !; the same, and a ])ledge to assjlre us 
P Chandler's two Sermons rm the Sab- thereof.”' — Aceordflg to this'defimtion, 

^ bath ; Wright on the Siibbath ; Watts's baptism and the Lord’s supper are ccr* 

' Hoi. of Times and Places; Orton's i' : tainly sacraments lor each consists of 
Six j)hcoursrs on the Lord's Day i an outwavd ahd visible sign of what is 
KemicoH's Ser. and Dial, on the Sab- j' f/rlic^cd to be an inward and spiritual 
bath; lip. Port cus' s Sermons* si.r. 9. j' grace, both were obtained* by Christ 
vol. 1*. ; Watts's Sermons, ser. 57. vol.i.;- himself, and in the reception of each 
S. Palmer's Jfwlugy for t/r ChrUtjan does the, Christian solemnly de\ ote,him- 
Sabhath,; Kenmcott tin the Ghlutionsaf x self to live service of his divine Master. 
Cam und Jhchy. lf’4 U15. ' fSee Baptism, and Loan's Svppkr.J 

SA BELLI ANS, a sect in the third i TheAtomunLts, however, add to this 
century that embraced tin* opinion-' of ' mur.W confirwutmi, penancex' rfn me 
Sahelli'us. a philosopher of Egypt, who' unction, ordination, ipicl marriage, hold- 
opeulv taught that th.Tc is but one per- j ing in all seven sacraments. , [Sec 
son in tin Godhead. j P.h»vrv.] Numerous, howe’Tr, as the 

The Sahclliaiis maintained that the i sacraments of the Romish clmreh are, 
Word and the Holy Spirit are only \ir- . a sect of Christians sprung up in Eng- 
tues, cmanutioas, or t’unet in^s of flic ! lunch carlv in the last cemnrv, who in* 

' Deity ; and held that he wWis iniica- ; c.rcascd their number. The founder of 
ven is the Father of all things ; tlvit lie' this sect was a Dr. Deacon. According 
descended into the Virgin,’ became a • to these men, every rite and every 
child, and was horn of her as a son; phrase, in the book called the alposto- 
win'd that, having accomplished the m vs- ' Heal Constitutions, were certainly in 
,t»*rv of om* salvation, lie diffused him- ' use among the apostles themselves, 
self on the apostles in tongues of fire, [Still, however, they make a distinction 
* and was then dennmii ated the Holy \ between the greater and the lesser sa- 
Ghose This tliev explain'd l>\ ve- ' c ’•aments. The greater sacraments are 
scmbling Cod to the sun : ti;e illumi.vi- ■ only two, baptism and the Lord's sup- 
ted v ii tue or quality of which was the . pec. Tin* li^scr arc no fewi r tlian ten, 
Word, and its wanning \iitueihe llolv viz. five belonging to baptism, er^rcism, 

‘ Spirit. The Word, they taught, was • a no, nt nig with oil , the white garfnrnt, a 

tustr, of milk and honey, wyX'iviointmg 
flic work of redemption; and i hat, hi-- rath theism, or ointment. The other 
ing ixwended toheaun, tin iullm-nce*' five arc, the sign of the erdks, impost - 
of the rather were communicated after tiw of hands, unction of the sick , holy 
a like manner to the apostles. orders and matrimony. This sect, hovv- 

SACOPHORI, a denomination in the ev er, if not extinguished, is supposed to 
fourth century, called, because they '•»' in its last wane. Its founder publish- 
aiwavs went clothrJ in sarkdfoth. and id, ill 1748, his full, true, and comprc- 
alfected a great deal of auMfrity atid 1. endive view of Christianity, in two 
peiiaire. , ' ,T u.C'(hisms,.octavo. 

S \ s ‘ R AM ENT is deriv ed from the SAC ’ R A M EN I ’ A U I ANS, a general 
'Latin word sacrament nm, uhjfh ■igni- r* a me given for all such as have held* 
fit s -ii oath, particularly tin* oath taken erroiKt)U» oj>inion.s.rcspecijpgthe Lord’s 
by -mldiers to be true to ilieiv^-ouniry Ripper. The term is chiefly applied 
and gene.,!.— Tbc worl was udoplecl airnmg (hrtholics, by. way of reproach 
by the writers of the Latin church, to to the Lutherans, t';4|jmsts, and other 
denote those, ordinances of religion bv 

whiclM'hristkms came 1 under an obn- SACRIFICE, an offering made to 
gafion ot obedience to God, and which God on* an' altar, by moans of a regular 
obligation, they supposed, was vouallv minister': as an acknowledgment oFhia 
•i icved with that ot an* oath. [See Vow.] : power, nnd;ti payment of homage. Sa- 
>1’ vtcra m ents, in this sense of the word, ' orifices (though' the term is sometimes 
iTv'iO'siAut clmrcnes admit of blit two;'- used to comprehend ^11 the offerings 
i r.d it is not easy to conceive how a \ made to God, or in any way devoted to 
greater number can be made out from j nfc service and honour) differ from mere 
Scupture, if the definition of a sacra- | oblations in this, that in a sacrifice there ■ 
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Is a real destruction or cluing of tin 1 I and substituted satisfactions; ahd they 
thing offered; whereas an. obhuiop jv •» ailed the animals, so offered [liieir 
only a simple* offering or gift, without avu^ir/a] the ransom their souls, 
any such change nt^dl : thus, all sorts of*) “ Bui if these notions arc so. remote 
tithes, and first fruits, and whatever of j| from, nay, so contrary to, aft "lesson 
mon\s worldly substance is consccr.strd that nature teaches, as they confessedly 
to (Jod for the.*su|>poU of uis worship iUre, how runic the whole world to p mo- 
und the Tnaintciianeb of his ministei>* jtise the rm s founded upon them t It is 
arc offerings, or oblations; and these, certain that the wisest Ileath-ns, P> ■ 
under the Jewish law, weic either of ttakgofas^Pluto, Porphyry, and others, 
living creatures, or other things; but ' slighted tfie. religion jjf such sacrifices, 
sacrifices, in the more peculiar sc 0*41 of and wondered how ,an institution so 
the t< rm, were either wholly oft in part dismal (as it appearSjto them,) and so 
consumed by fife. Thev have, by di-‘ [big with absurdity, could diffuse itself 
sine-., been divided into bloody and un ‘through the worm. — An advoc.iu* tor 
bloody. Bloody sacrifices vrere made |«he sufficiency of reason [Tindall] sup- 
of livii g creatures;' unblood), of the 1 poses the absurdity prevailed by de- 
limits ot the earth. They have ajso been j gvees ; and the piie.,ts who si) ansi with 
P divided, into rj'fiiatoiy, imjivtratvry, jj their gods, and reserved thel)C‘st hits 
and ruchuvistintl. The first kind were f for thcmsclvi s, had the chffiPh.oul in 
offered to obtain of God the forgiveness j this gainful superstition. But, it may 
of miis ; the second, to procure ,.some fa- [well be askid,*vho weie the priests in 
v:»*ir ; and Vhe third, to express thank- lie flats of Cain and Abel ? Oiywh.it 
* fulness for favours already ren ived. j gain cmld this superstition be to them, 
l baler one or other of these heads may -when the ■ . and 

all sacrifices be arranged, though we ihe olffer his animal saniiin, wilhour 
an* told that the Egyptians had six hun,- biingaV liberty to ta^e the least put 
lived and sixty^x different kinds; a ofit * And it is woilh jemai'kor;, that 
number surpassing all credibility. Va- w I nit this author wittily calls the brst 
rious have been, the opinions ‘of the bits and appropriates to the prices, ap- 
learnCd concerning the origin of sacri- pear to have been the skin of the burnt- 
fires. Some suppose that thev had their i offering among the Jews and therein 
oiigin in superstition, and wcl'e merely I and feet among the Heathens” 
the inventions of men ; others, that they | Dr. Spencer observes [I)c Ley. I Job. 
originated in the natural sentiments ' lib. iii?$ 2.] t]i:il “sacrii" 
the human heart; others imagine that e«l upon as gf/fit, mid that tl.e y< ueral 
( lod in order to prevent *heir l)i*iiig of- 1 1 opinion was, that gifts would li.iu* l!i«* 
fei ed to idols, introduced them into his Millie effect with Clod m- vvil’i man; 
secure though lie did not ‘approve of would appease wrath, conciliate favour 
them as good in themselves, or as pro- with the Deity, and testify ihc gratitude 
per rites of worship, “ lint lhat anjin.il and affection of the .mu rificer ; and that 
saci ilices,*’ savs a learned author, 1 * were trnm this principle pent ceded erpiatca , 
not instituted by man, seems extremely prcr.atorv, and cuchurhtk* d nlfi rings, 
evidun from the acknowledged tniivcr - This is all that is pretended from ii'itM- 
Mthfij of the practice ; from the wonder- ral light to countenance. ibis practice. 
MbnmnieM of Hie maytier in which the B«jt, # how well soever the comparison 
whole world ofleied these sacrifices; may be thought to In -Id between s:.n«- 
nnd from the t> ifimtion which was fii es and gills, yet the ( pinion that m- 
conslantly supposed to be effected by crifice.s would prev di with ‘find must 
tlirni. pi-oeced from .<u *:b -emit ion tI1.1l gilts 

** Now human reason, even among lud prevail* cl w :lb men ; an ob-en .0 ion 
the most rfircttuous opponents of the di- this which Cain and Abel had little op- 
vine institutions, is allowed to h-** inc/pa- pnrtftuitv of making. And if t!u coats 
Lie of pointing, out- the least natural fit- of skin which God directed Adam to 
noss or cor.gvhity between blood and mak<\ were the remains of s.n '-hires, 
atonement; netween^kiUing of God’s sun* Adam could not sacrifi* e trom this 
creatures and the receiving a pardon 1 ubserva’ ion, when there were no Mib- 
tor the violation of God’s, law's,' This jjccts in the world upon whu h he could 
oonseij uence of .sacrifices, when proper- > make these observation -./’ [fvenuiontt’s 
l\ offered, was the invariable 'minion of second Dissert, on the 1 Jfferings of Cain 
the heathens, but not the wlml.* of their aiid Abel, p. 201, fte.] 
opinion in this 1 natter ; for the.y had also ’ But the grand object ion U> the divine 
a traditionary belief among them, that origin of sacrifices is drawn from the 
these animal sacrifices were yot only .Scriptures them sykes, p-uticularly the 
txpiatioas, but vicarious com mutations', following [_Jer. \ ii. 22, 2d. J “ I spake not 
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to your fathers, nor com mantled them, 1 fir«t was the diverting things appropri- 
at Uic time that I Jirought tin ni out <»l «ited to sacred purposes to oilier uses. — 
E<rypt, concerning the matters of burnt- .,2. Robbing the grav es, or defacing and 
oiler lie's or sacrifices ; but only this** Spoiling the morumuaits of the dead. — 
very flint;; com manded 1 them, saying, i 5. J'hose were considered as sacrilegious 
fjhru my voice , and I rjtll be your . persons who delivered up their Bibles 
<7or?, and yr shall he my /tro/dc.'* The; and the sacred utensils bt UuA'.hnrch to 
ingenious writer al>o\e referred to, ac-»i Ahe Pagans, in the time of ilfc Diucle- 
oounts for this passage [p. 1 5:1 and ’409.] [ siaii persecution. — 4. Profaning the sa- 
bv referring to the t ransaction at Miyrah, craments, churches, altars, ik<\ — 5. Mo- 
[Exud. xv. 23, 20, 1 at which*' time fiodij lesting or hindering a clergyman in the 
spake nothing cmclrning sacrifices: it i! puifonnance of his office.— (h Depriving 
certainly cannot Ik- hiteisdcd to contra- 1; mm of die use of the Scriptures or the 
diet the’ v. hole book of Leviticus, which siu. laments, particularly the cup ill the 
is full of such appointments. Another jj euchavist. The Romish casuists ae- 
lcarned amlior, to account for the abo\<s *! knowledge -all these but the last, 
and other similar passages, observes, !l SAl) OlJCEKS, a famous sect among 
‘The Jews were diligent in perform- || i lie Jews;* so called, it is sn id, from,, 
ing the asternal services of religion their founder, t^doc. ft began in the 
in offering- pray ers, incense, sacrifice*,]; time of Antigonus, of Socho, president 
oblations : but these prayers were not;, of the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, and* 
offered with faith; a oft their oblations •• + cuchcr of the law in the principal di- 
vvere made mon* frequently to their; vinitv school of that city. Antigt'-.us 
idols than to the Clod of their fathers, jj having often, in his lectures, inculcated • 
The- Hebrew idiom excludes with a gcj- I to his scholars that they ought jiot to 
neral negative, n a comparative seiUe, |! serve (Jod in a servile manner, Imt only 
one of two objects opposed to one mf.i-il out of filial love aifcl fear, two ot hfs 
ther, thus: ‘l-wid have niercv, and not;; scholars Sador, and Ikuthus, thence in- 
sacrifice.’ [Hosea, v i. 6.] For 1 spake ' } fenvd that there were no rewards ;it all 
7/ot to your fathers nor commanded :i after this life; and, .therefore, sepa- 
thepi, concerning burnt -offerings or sa-ii rating from the school of their master, 
crifiees; but this thing 1 commanded j they thought there was no resurrection 
them, saying, 6/;ry my voice' ” [Lowth : j nor future state, neither angel nor spi- • 
on Isakdi, xliii. 22, 2L‘| The ingenious i pit. Matt. xxii. 23. Acts, ’ xxiii. ft. 
l)r. Doddiidge lcnuu ks, ^hat. Jet md- , Thev seem to agree greatly with the. 
ing to the genius of the Hebrew lan- 'Epicureans; differing however in this, 
guage, one tiling seems to In* forbidden, 'j tliat, though thev denied a future st iti , 
and another commandeil. when the j \\ t tin v allowed the power of H"d to 
meaning only is, that the latter is ge- ! ' create the world ; whereas the tfollow- 
nerally to be preferred to the fotmer. '*ers of Epicurus denied it. It is said 
The text before us is a remarkable in- .-also, that thev rejected the Bible, ex- 
stance of this; as likewise Joel, ii. 13. ‘ r cept the Pentateuch; denied pmlcsti- 
Mytt. vi. 19, 30. John,, vi. 27. Luke, , nation ; and taught, that God had made 
■xii. 4, j. and Col. iii. 2. And it is evi- jman absolute master of all his actions, 
dent that Gen. xlv, ft. Exod. yvi. ft. f v h bout assistance to good, or restraint 
lobn, v.' no. John. v?i. 19. and cnany jj 1 : ■ -i i* evil. # 
other passages, a.v to be expounded in J SAINT, a person eminent for godli- 
the same rnmj).ii\i live* Sense. [Paraph. !!‘i»f a. The won! is generally applied by 
on the New lest, sect 59.] So that ![ us* j the apostle* and other holy per- 
tlie w.holf may be revived into the j| sous mentioned in the Scriptures: but 
apophthegm of the wise man. [Vi ov. Stile Romanists make its application 
xxi. 3:] “To do justice and judgment jjmu* *■ more extensive; as, according to 
iv more acceptable to the Lord ihAii sa-'j thole, all who are canonized arc made 
orifice.” .Ve Kr>niicott> above referred |,js lint * of a high degree. See Canons . 
to ; ./idii't/rd’*.*# History of Redan fit un\ >! zatiom. ' . , ■ 

]>.« 76'$c.'>’; Out ram de Sacrificiix ; j| SALVATION ''means the safety or 
f Vit '•//*'# Jhvinc Leg b. 9,* c.. 2 ; preservation of any tiling that has been 
lUJmft I.uw'k T/mory of Rrl. p. ,50 to jior is in danger; but it i > more particu- 
54; jrtvifa&fi’x JevjUh Antic/. voj. i. p. 26, j iarly used bv us ten denote our deliver- 
2ft , Fleuny* Munuvrs of the Israelite*, |» -lnci^froni «-iu and hell, and the final 
pit 1 , iv. eh. 4.; M'F.vsni on the 7'y/ifff. jj enjoyment of God in ,a future state, 

S U KILKOE, the crime of’ pro- '| through the mediation of Jesus Christ, 
f .unig si'-red things, or things devoted ( j Sec articles Atonmuknt, Vropitia- 
t* (iod. The ancient church distin- j tion, R^conciuation, Ukdkmption 
gain'd several sorts of sacrilege. The !! and Sanctification. . . 
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SAMARITANS, ' an ancient sect 
among the Jews, whose origin was in 
the time of king Rchoboani, under whose j 
reign the people of Israel were divided r 
into two distinct kiilfploms, that ot Ju- 1 
clah and that of Israel. The capital of i 
the khigcWm o» Israel was Samaria,! 
whence t^c Israelite?, look the name otfl 
Samaritans. Shalmaneser, king of As- 
syria, having besieged and taken Sama- 
ria, carried away all the people cap- 
tives into the remotest parts of Jii.s j 
dominions, and filled their pJu*e with i 
Rabvlonians, Cirtheans, sit id. other idol- | 
ate is, 'These, finding that they were i 
exposed to wild beasts, rlcsiwl that an ! 
Israclitisli prifrst might be .sent among | 
them, to instruct them in the ;mdi nt re- | 
4igiun and customs of land flu y in- 
habited. 'This being granted • them, j 
they were delivered from the .plague of 
wild beasts, and embraced^ the' law of 
Moses, with which they mixed a great 
part of their ancient idolatry Upon tlu 
return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, it appears that they had cn- 
tiielv quilted the worshij) of i,.en* idols, i 
Rut ’though they were united in reli- ! 
y if »ii, they were not so in nlVretiun with 
the Jews; fir- they employed various 
calumnies ami striduge mstohiwlcr their 
rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem ; 
and when they could not prevail, they 
erected a temple on Mount Gerizim, in J 
opposition to that of Jerusalem. [See | 
2 Kings, x\ ii. Kzr.i, iv. v. vi.j The S.<- j 
mni'itun-» at present are fr^vv in number, j 
but pretend to great strictness m their i 
obsen alion of the law of Most s. Tiie\ j 
are said to bo scattered; some at D.i- j 
mascus, some at Gaza, and some at : 
Grand Cairo, in Kgvpt. ! 

SAMARITAN rKNTATKITTI, 
the collection ot the five books of Mo- | 
scs, written in Samaritan or Pluvnician : 
characters ; and, according to smm\ the . 
ancient Hebrew characters which \\« re j 
in use before the captivity of Rabylon. j 
"Ibis Pentateuch was mi known in’Ku-i 
rope nil the se\i til eenllncntury, though | 
quoted by Isusehiiis, Jerome, & c.- Arch- ! 
bishop U.slg r was the first, or at least | 
among the first, who procured itotjfnf! 
the Hast, to the mindier of five or six 
ropies. Piitro della Valle purchased a 
ven neat copy at D.'ffcn asciis, in 1616. 
for M. de Smsi, then ambassador of j 
France at Constantinople, and after.- | 
wards bishop of St. Main. 'This book J 
was pn s’< nted to the Fulh'-rs of the j 
Oratory of St. Honore, when 1 \ *crh.ips 
it is still preserved; and from which 
father Morions, in 16.12, printed the liisi 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which stands 
in Le Jay's Polyglot, but more correctly 


in Walton’s, from three Samaritan ma- 
nuscripts, which blunged to Usher. 
The gencralitv of divues lio)d, that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and that, of the 
Jews, are one and the same w*A‘writ- , 
ton in the same language, only in differ- 
ent characters ; and th.it the difluvnne 
between the .two texts is owing to th^ 
inadvertency and inaccuracy of trans- 
cribers, or to the affectation of the Sa- 
maritans, by interpolating what might 
promote tilth* intercuts and pieten- 1 
•sions; that the two copies were origi- 
nally the verV Same, and that the addi- 
tions were afterwards inserted. And 
i»i this respect the Pentateuch ot the 
Jews munlbc allowed the preference to 
tlnit of the Samarium*; whereas others 
prefer the Samaritan as an original, 
^preserved m the same charurtir lii'i t 
the same condition in w ITu h Moses Ii ft 
it. 'Flui vai iatidhs, additions, and trans- 
positions which are found in the Sama- 
ritan Pent .iteuch, arc c.iretully collected 
hv Hottingcr, ami may In* seen < -n eon- 
fToniinif the tw<> texts in the last volume 
ofAlie Hnglish Polyglot, or by inspect- 
ing Kennu ott/s edition of. the Ilrincw 
Bible, wheie the various rend ii op a in* 
insetted. Some of Miese interpolation* 
sene to illustrate the text; rlhirsaie 
a kind of paraphrase, expressing at 
hngth what was only hinted at in the 
original ; mid otlurs,* again, such as iu- 
v our tlfeir pretensiuns against the J< w s ; 
namehjtlie jhitting Geri/.iiu tor Jslial. 
Resides the Pentateuch in Plm > mri..n 
eh irarters, there is anntiicr in the Ian- 
gunge which was spoken at l In* lune^ 
that Manasseh, fivsl hig.b priest ot the 
temple of Gtrizim, and son-in-law of 
Sanballat, governor of Samaria, und'T 
the king of Pci*sia, took ‘-belter ameng « 
the Samaritans. The language ot tins 
last is a mixture ot Chaldee, Syriac, and 
PJnvr^cian. It is called tin* Aiiimi iti.u 
version, exemud m favour ot those 
who did not under*t;n.«l pore lfi Im w ; 
and is a literal tr..: -S.iunu, evpn s*.i.ig 
ll-i text wont foi wovd. 

. t SA NOTIFICATION, that w<ik<f 
God’* grace, by which we are n :■< wi u 
after Jin* image of God, set apart tor brs 
service, and maided to die unto .-.m and 
live unto righteousness. It imM Im 
carefully considered in a two-tc lo light. 

1. As an inestimable priv liege grain i d 
us from God, 1 Th«*s. v. M. —And, 

2. As an all-comprehi .isive dut\ requir- 
ed of ns by his holy »v«.rd, 1 Thes*. :v. 
J. It is distinguished from justification 
thus: Justification chaugcih our st-de in 
law before God ma Judge ; .>nnrti|ici- 
tion changelh - -ur-lu ait and life htfi»rc 
him as our Father. Justification pie 
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cedes, and sanctification follows, as the \ kingdom; hut being charged with a de- 
fruit and evidence of it. The surety- :! sign of sulnertiug the national cnve- 
righteousness of C.hrist imputed is our jnant, and sapping the foundation of alt 
justifying 1 righteousness; hut. the grace «/ national Establishments, bv maintaining 
of Oo<ftynpUmcd is the matter or our 'that the kingdom <ff ('final is not of tins 
sanctification. Justification' is an act * world, was expelled from the synod by 
done at once; sanctification is a work the Hunch uf Scotland* His sentiments 
which is gradual. Justification removes '^are fully explained in a tract, published 
fne guilt of sin ; sanctification the power , at that time, entitled, “ The '1 estimonv 
of it. Justification delivers us from the of the King of Martyrs,** and preserved! 
a\ enging wrath of Cod; sanctification in the first Volume of his works. In 
conforms us to his image. Vet just Hica- /rnhsequcnce of Mr. Glass’s expulsion, 
tion and s.mctific.Uion arc inseparably his* adherents formed themselves into 
connected in the promise of (rod, Horn. ‘ churches, conformable/, in their institu- 
viii. 28 to 30 ; m the co\ maul ot grace, tion and discipline, u>. what they ap- 
Heh. % iii. 10; in the. doctrines ami prq- prehondn,! to he. the plan of the first 
mises of the Gospel, \ets, v. :»1 ; arid churches recorded in the New Testa- 
in the experience of all true Inbev, s, meet. ^Soon after the year 1755, Mr# 
1 ('or. vi. 11. Sanctification is, 1 A r/ ; - Hubert ‘SandcnMin. an elder in one of s 
7 >inr work, and not to he begun or c.ir-i these churches* Scotland, published a 
ried on by the power of man. Tit. hi. 5. , series of letters addressed to Mr. Her-. 
— 2. A /Injgiwsmvr wick, and not per- | 'ey. occasioned by his Theron and As- 
fected at o nee, Prov. iv. PS’, — An in- pa sin, in which lie endeavours to show 
Vernal work, not consisting in external ; that his notion of faith is contradictory 
profession or Dare moralitv, Psalms, li. to the Scripture account' of it, and could 
fi. — 1. A urinary work, wreesary if* ■’ only, serve to lead men, professedly 
to the evideuee of our state, the Ivnudir , holding l!.r doctrines culled (hilv in istic, 
of our characters, the usefulness of *iir ' to establish their own righteousness upon 
li v ESf|the happiness of our nruds, mul : their frames, feelings, and acts of faith, 
the internal enjoyment of God’s ]>re- In these letters Mr Sandeman attempts 
Hence in a future, world, John, iii. 3. !| to pro\ e that justifying faith is no more 
IJeb. xii. 14. Sanctification evidences ' than a simple belief ot the truth, or the 
itself by, l. A holy rovcreilce, Neliem. i : divine testimony passively .received by 
v, 15.— 2. Karnest regard, Lam. iii. 2-1 thcMimliTstaufling; and that tie's divine 
— 3. Patient submission, Pial.t.xxxix. testimony carries in itself Millicient 
9. Hynce Archbishop I'rthn: said of it,’ ground of hope to every one who he- 
" Sanctification is nothing less than tor beves it, withpufc any tjeng wrought in 
a man to he In -ught to an entire mug- us, nr done by us, to give it a particular 
nation of his will to the will of God, and dim tion t r> ourselves. e , ‘ 

io live in the offering up of his soul cm- Some of the popular preachers, as 
tiuuallv m the flames (4* love, and as a* the) were called, had taught that it was 
whole burnt-offering to ('hri^L.” — 1. In- 1 of the essence of faith to believe that 
.creasing hatred to sin, Ps.il.cxix. 133. — C'hrst is ours ; but Mr. Sandeinan con- 
5. Communion with God, Isaiah, xxv b ; tended, that that which is believed in - 
8. — 6. Delight in his word and ordiiun-- true faith is the truth, and what would 
ces, Psal. xxvii. *f. — 7. Humility , Job. • ave been the truth though we had nc- 
shj. 5, fi. — 8. Prater, Psah cix. **4. — 9. w* believed it. They dealt largely in 
Ht.lv coiitifi. .. *\ Psal. x?vii. 1. — in. t c ills and invitations lb repent and he- 
Pr tise, Psah ( :: i. 1. — 11. I 'niform oho- *j In. \0 in Christ, in order to forgiveness > 
diene-, • John, xv. 8. S« e . Marshall an j! hut he rejects the whole of them, main-' 
Saw ■' >fl ; Dr, Owen an the flch . taming that the Gospel contained no of- 
S/im, ; ll'ifsn (EconoinWy lib. iii. i. j ^ fer '>ut that ofe\ idenee, ancU.th:it it was 
A at. ami Rf~>\ ' Thtt.hgy, p.j; rn^ji ly a recoiil or testimony to he cre- 
447; IhtV 'i'ifi Servians, .jer. II, JJ, 13 ; j, diull. They had taught that though ac- 
ScwigaFu Works. Set. articles Holi- j ceptanri: with Gul, which included the 
n::.ss Works. * j fbrgix envss of Wri; w as -merely on a<> 

SANC t IONS, D are those i count of the imputed righteousness of 
rrcts or haws of the Supreme Being which Christ, ytt that none w;\s accepted of 
rcvAttr an v thing obligatory. See Law, ( God, nor forgiven, till he repented of 
SA X I ) F, M A N 1 A NS, a sect that ori- , his sin* and received Christ as the only 
trinatefl in Scotland about the \ ear 1728 ;J Saviour; hut he insists that there is ac- 
vhei e it i\ at tliis time, distinguished i ceptance with fiod through Christ for 
l-y the name of Glassites* after its foun- ; sinners, , while such, or before w anj^ , 
d.<r, Mr. John Glass, whb was. a minis- j act, exercise, or exertion of their minds 
ter ot the established church in that ! whatsoever consequently before re- 
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pcntancc ; and that “ a passive belief each other's houses in the interval lx* 
of this quiets the guilty conscience, be- tween the morning and afternoon her 
gets hope, and so lav s the foundation for vice. Their kiss of dyiritv used on this 
love.” It is hv this’ passive belief of the •'x^asion at the admission 'M a new mem- 
truth' .that we, uccoicflng to Mr. Sande- her, and at other Linus wluii deem 
man are justified, and that boasting is | it necessary and proper ; their weekly 
excluded. Mf ai^‘ act, exercise, or c x- | collection before the Lord's supper, f*"r 
ei’tion of tJc mind, were necessary to |the support of the poor. and d«.tru\mg # 
on” being accepted o t God, he conceives m other expenses ; iimtual v xhtwration ; 
thcr^ would he whereof to glory; and { abstinence from blood and things stran- 
juslification bv faith could not he op- j gfed; washing each other's feet, when, 
posed, as it is In Roiruiv. 4, 6, to. justifi- ; as a de< d of mercy, it might be an ex- 
cation by work s. . f | 'pression of love, the precept nmcern- 

The authors Ufcvvhom Mr. Sandeman mg which, as well as otlier precepts, 
refers, under tire title of “popular , i Ilvy undeiMaod literally; community of 
prune hoi s,” are Flavel, lbis-ton«Gutlirie, |! gyods, so far as that every one is to con 
the Krskines, &c. whom lie ha? treated sider all that he has in his posscssiei) 
with ii( liinony and contempt. “ J^would ij ami p«.w(-r, liable to the calls » rt‘ the- 
be far,” says he, “from refusing c-\ en poor ant! the church ; and the unlaw l'nl- 
to llu* popular preachers them selva s *ess of lav mg up treasures upon earth, 
what they so much grudiy to others. — j’ by setting tla.ni apart tor any distant, 
the benefit of the one instance of a ( ' liituie, and uncertain use. The} allow 
hardened sinner finding mercy at last ; :!ot public and private diversions, so fai 
tor 1 know of no simiei s more hardened. ■■ as Uie\ arc ui.cmii.j clod v.iin circum- 
none greater destroyers of mankind, !' stances n ..11; sinful ; hit approlu nding 
than they.” There have not been want- j : a*lot toJjo sacred, disapprove it lot- 
mg wi'iurs, howrvhT. who have vindi- „■ tones. plftving at cards dire, £ke. 
cared these ministers from his in w*<v - ;j ’Jliev maintain a pluralh) of ciders, 
fives, (ind have endeavoured to show pastors, or bishops, in each chuve.u; 
that Mr. SamleiYian's notion of faith, bv j‘ and the. necessity of ihc prcM-nce of two 
e,a lading all exercise or concui ivnce j: elders in every act of discipline, and at 
of tin' will with the Gospel' way of sal- "the adln ini strut ion of the Loid\> sin j - 
vetton, confounds the Juith of devils jfper. 

with that of Christians, and so is rain*- |» In the choice of these elder*, want nf 
lateil t:» deceive the souls of men. It !’ lc.indnqi.iiid eng foment in trade are 
has also been observed, that ihrugh Mr. ,J no sufficient (Ejection, it qualifiid ai - 
Sandeman admits of ihe jlcIs of faith ! ; i o’ d : ng to the instructions given to Ti 
and love as fruits oLbdieving the truth, ■ in* »t 1 1 \ and Titus; but second marriages 
v et, “ .ill his godlinjp* consisting (us he • d>«jii.dil\ for the office; and they are 
ac knowledges tnMr. PikeVw f'rrrtu tlu.it ordained by praver and failing, impnsi- - 
which first relieved him” it amounts : hop of hand*, and gi\ ing the \ iglit hand 
to nothing but silf-love. And a.s sc*l r- ■' * >i lellovvdiip. 

love is a stranger to all those strong ai- ji In tin ir discipline *hov are strict and 
feciions e> pressed in the cxixth Vsalm j ! sev ere, and think, tin involves obliged to 
tmvaids the law of God, he cannot ad- ;■ separate from the . nmmunion and vvor- 
mit of them us the language of a good 11 ship of all such ri hg'.Mis societies as ap- 
man, but applies the whole psalm to J pear t<f the m not to pn ! o ss th e simple 
Christ, though the person speaking nr- r trurh for their only <"t ■m!#fWriiope 1 and 
kuowlc dges, that “before he was af- j; wlm do not walk m >' ' .pence to it. MV 
fin ted, he went tistiv.v.” Others have > shall only add., th, i m cany trmsac- 
tlioiight, that frem the same principle .•! riou tliev *< mcomi uuj-umity to be alw»v- 
it were eas^ to account for the bit Ur- i; hitch n«cessn\. S«-e (i law's 
t»ess, pride, and conteu^jjf,- which ilrf- '} «} tf c^Ai^v' '*/ Martyrs; •Snudrn uu\s 
tjnguish the system; fm’srlf-love, Sy 'j *i.t T/urj.i urn. % U/ t aw\ letter 

they, is consistent with the greatest j| 11 ; llvtku*'# fincMirto’* on Fai'h and 
aversion to all beings, t^vine or human, | Us hi(tnrnrt\ p. T — 30; Mams'* '7c re 
-excepting so far as they become subser- | r f Rfhfinns; Bella .A l- Sure and 
vient to us. ! (Ifory of the f .on. ed. nob s, p. 

► The chief opinion and practices in j ti.5-i2.Vj History of JJu\ Churchy p- 
which this sfK'.t differs from other Gliris- j 26.5, v . i. ; Fullers J,c'ieis on kundenw- 
tians, arc, their weekly administration J niuwnn. 

of the Lord’s supper ; their lov e-feasts, J SA N II KDH I AT,' a council or assem- 
o£ which every member is not only al- j bh of persons silting t«»geLher; the 
lowed hut ^ required to _ ])artake, ” and ; name \\ hereby the Jews called the great 
which consist of their dining together at ! council of the nation, assembled in *.n 
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apartment of the temple of Jerusalem, suitable instruments, bacj habits, ivla- 
to determine the most important affairs tions, Gen. iii. Job, ii. 9, 10. 
both ot church a'ncl state. on Tcmfiiation ; Brooks on Sutun 9 * />- 

SAR AHA1TES, wandering fanatict, vices; Bishop Portends Sermons, vol. 
or niVJkt impostors, of the fourth ccn- ii. p. 63; Burgh**: Crito, vol. i. css. S \ ■ 

’ tiny, who, instead of procuring a sub-, vol. ii. ess.. 4; Howe's .Works, vol. ii. p. - 
sistencc by. honest imlu&trv, travelled 300; (iurnaU’s Christian jfrmonr. 
through various cities and" provinces r ■ SATANIANS/a branclfof the Mcs- f -* 
‘ anil gained a maintenance by fictitious salians, who appeared about the > ear 
miracles, by selling relics to the multi- 390. It is said, among; other things "that 
tude, and other frauds of a like nature, they believed the devil to be extremely 
SATAN i& a Hebrew, word, and sig- powerful, and that it was much wiser to ! ' 
nilies an ad\ c-rsary, * or enemy, and is rcspqct and adore tlian to curse him. 
commonly applied in Scripture to the j SATISFACTION, in general, signi- 
dvvil, or live chief of the falhn angels, i fins the act of giving complete or perfect 

■ * f 15y collecting the passages,” says Q-u- j pleasure. In the Christian system it ihi- - 
den, u where Satan, or the devil, is l notes that which Christ did and suffer-* 
‘mentioned, it may be observed, that he I ed in f order to satisfy divine justice, to 
fell from hcavcil "with all his company , ! secure the liononrsot the divine gov orb- 
that God cast him dolni from thena ■ ; mi nt, and thereby make an atonement 
for the punishment of his pride; tlwt,, f‘*r the sins ff his people. Satisfaction 
bv his envy and malice, sin, death, and is distinguished from merit thus : The 
all other evils, came into the world; satisfaction of Christ consists in, his an- 

* that, by the permission of God, ho ex- swering the demands of the law on man 
eiT-isT s a sort of governnu . it in the world which were consequent on the breach of 
over liis subordinates, over apostate An- it. These were answered by suffering 
‘ gels like himself; that God makes use its penalty. The merit of Christ <*on- 
of him to prove good men and eh*iti«e sists in what he did to fulfil what the 

■ bad ones; that he a lying spirit in the : law demanded,, before man sinned, 
mouth of false prophets, seducers, and j which was obedience. The satisfaction 
heretics; that it is lie, or some of his, of C hrist is to free us'fyom misery, and 
that torment or possess men; that in- the merit of Christ is to .purchase hap- 

‘ spire them with evil designs, as he did* pi i ‘ ess for u% Atonksikn r and* 

David, when he supge^tid to him to Puoiut'iation. Also Dr. Q»t>en on tht 
number his people ; to Judas, tu betray Satisfaction of Christ ; (hit's Body of 
Ids Lord and Master; Pil’d to Ananias Div. article- Satisfaction ; S'illmgjieet 
and Kupphim, to conceal the price of { on Satisfaction ; j Vat fa’s Redeemer and 
their field. ^ That he rm es full of rage! SunCiftcr, p.28,jfc; Jkn'Ci/s Theron 
like a roaring lion, to tempt, to betray, j and Jh/umo. * V t 

to destroy, and to involv e us in guilt and • SATURNI ANS, a denomination 

wickedness ; tliat his power and malice which arose about the year 115. They 
are restrained within certain limiKand derived their name from Sat u ruins of 
controlled by the will of God. In a word, \ntiuch, one of the principal Gnostic 
that he is an enemy to God and man, chiefs. lie held the doctrine of two 
and uses^his .utmost endeavours to rob j; principles; whence proceeded all things; 
God of life glory, rid men of their souls.” one, a wise and benevolent Deity, 

Svc articles Dkvil, T£mi»tv j; and the other, matter , a principle es-- 

tio.w ■ p n lien lari y as to me ; jcnthdlv evil, and which he supposed 

U mpt itions of Satan. 1. “ He adapts ! | ..pied under the superintendence of a 
them t'» our temper and circumstances. ! certain intelligence of n malignant na- 
— 2. He chooses die fittest sea-on to tore. ' % 

tempt: as youth, age, poverty, pros- Tlic wori^hd its , Inhabitants weny 
perity, public devotion, af^ei ha^y n. a- oivlin^ ft^ptie system of Satnrnius, 
nifestatioi * ; or vlien A a. had frame ; jl created by seven angels, which presided 
after some signal souro ; when alone, | over the sc>' en planets. This work 
or in th.* presence of the object; wnen 1 carried on without the knowledge t of 
uncmpl'sed and off our guard; in the benevolent Deb v. and in opposition 1 
death. —3. He puts on the, mask of reii- to the will of ■ the material principle 
it ions friendship, 2 (‘or. xi. Ik Matt. T1 k» former, however,- beheld it with* 
h (). Luke, ix. 50. Gen. iii.—— 4. He mu- approbation, and honoured it with s«- v 
nai’/rs temptation with the greatest sub- vend marks of his beneficence. He 
IN fv. jit; sisks but little at first ; leaves endowed with rational souls thy beings 
joi' a MMsou in order to renew his at- wlu> inhabited * this new system, AO- ■ 
tick. — .>. He leads mvn to sin with a whom their creators had imparted no-- 4 
nopt «f speedy repi »tai:ce. — 6. IJeraiscsi tlijjig more than the aniunxl lifepand^ 
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v *tlavthg Yhvtffcd ffrfe Wor5d into seven 
pads* be Attributed them among the 
^v«u arrafclie mch&cctb, one of whom 
* w& the <Vod at the Jt,vs» ami * tve \ed 

k Wliim^df the supreme 1 mpu<i o*er nil 
\ To these emtmcs wn,om tht benevo- 
lent principle hn&^mlowecV with txi- 
► fcmAbte sold* and*kh depositions that 
W to gooddtss and n irtue, the e\ il be- 
jfeg, to maintain hts empue, added ana- 
thtuLmd* whom he formed of fc w ickt d 
\ and malignant charaettr and hence 
the drift letiee* we sec among men# 

When tht cveatpre* ot the 4 world ft.li 
from then oUtgnnce t) the supien* 

Deity, f/<xl sent to fro hea\ cji m*n om 
glolx a restore i of cudn# who**: mmo 
was Chmt This duim, Compiuoi 
Came clothed with * c npou i? appeal - 
afVt bn* not with t ili! lxxl\ He 
ca me td destroy the empnt of the m i-k 
tend principle, ipd to pfrjit out to > tt 
tuous snuK tut w *\ ba w hlch they must 
ictmntoGod Xhts vaj is beset vitb , 
difficult, ic a and suftcmi^s since tlion { 
souls who propose ictamm^ to the Su- 1 
mane Bung must abstnn from wine, 

ilcsh, w edlopk, and in 4ho*t fi om ev c i > , 

thing that tends to sensual gi diht Uion [ the di 
m oxen hodil) refitc&hrtknt bc^-Gi^os j 

T*CS 

SWlOim, h person who dehuisl 
from (Unger and nu&^y 1 hus Jesus J 
Chnst isc died the Saviour, ps hi df- 
fivers us timn thC gK itest u rts and 
bungs into the possession of the 
greatest good See JIfsus Christ 
LfB»KTr, " 
ri( Ik 


xpi&itrtre , or one who is always weigh- 
ing: reasons dn ohc side or the other- 
without oer die idrng between them *<• 
ThfMvfrrdis ippiud to an ancient sect 
of philosophers tourwjed b\ Pvjprho, 
who denied the real existenc^or all 
qutliiitt m bodies, e&upt those wh ch 
are * ssentjaJ to jmman, items, and rt 
ftrrnd tvo) thing tlst to tlu pmtp- 
tions ot tfie cmnd produced h> txUrnal 
object'', m otha Woidh, to appear met 
and epiman In m°dem times the word 
bail been applied to Deists or th st 
who doubt of the truth and authenticity 
ot the s tiled Sti^pbuics One nf the 

S talest sccpti* m Inter times wis 
iwrid, he emkaumrtd to mtiodurc 
dmhts into mu branch ot pln^cs, 
mctaph-rbff s, hi to^, ethics, and then 
1 Ilr hrs l ten confuted, howi vti, 
by the d t tots \ii »1, CarupheU Gttgo- 
l } • md tteittie Sui. Inhuhiis 
SCH f^UI NKl^bT 01 Vs S, i dtno- 
mul ition m the sixteenth re lturv , so 
called tiom >nt < rasper Schf we nkleldt, 
** ^ilesi m kuight He (Moved t» m 
J utner in*thc three following prints 
1 he oi these points i < lattd th 
ilk turn concummg tlu euchtnat 
Sclu wenkf* ldt inverted the following 
words ol Chnst IJlui rt ny btdit* 
md msfeted m thru being tlusundei* 
stood, 1/ / body i\ th 5, i e su h as this 
br(ad wldeh is biriktn and consumed, 
a ti uc and i e tl food w hich uom is.he th, 
sitislieth.fmd ddiijhtcth the sail My 
blood is thi , til d* is, slit h its (Peels as 
pROvntATiQV, # Rtntjup | the wine wliu h strenmhens and ictifesh- 
Heth the heut &fcfrultv t He denied 


Order of St Sax ioy% a religious oi- (that the eternal w id which is commit 
derofthc Romish church, to und( d b\ ' ' ' 1 * ‘ 

bt Budget, about they sari's i? and so 
\ aUul {rom its being pretended that ou» 

^ lour himself decl Uxd its constitu- 
tion and rules to th£ fbonditss 
SWOY COlNFFREm L s a cnnfci 
enee held at the >061, between 

tliu eprsco^l di\ m<s md the Ptc sbj te* , T 

Haus frdtr to rs\«w tbc IjckiIc of [ cytatuu, or rv cieite 1 


ttd to wilting m the h h SeiiptUies 
\ as endowed wuh the power of he d 
n g, dlum muting, ud runwi^g tne 
mmd, and he iscuUd tl is pow t to 
tlvp mtrrnol word whjch, according to 
his notion, wa* Chi ist hum* If A it dN* 
He wou^l not illow Christ s hurr m na- 
ture, in its C's ilted st ite, tobej^cd a 
‘ ^TstlCe, 


j (mil, mi ui*- w mi k rt i.p\; iu u, it vjiia, ai 

Common Pntct ,tout whch w as cai- fisueV a dtnomnuh #, n j h ued to him 
an the side of the rmscopubans fiinhmtda helrw f v in$uc dignit) , 
Male** Htu of tkt Pm ttm s, « urnted is it is in th it Jurjtou^ state with 

to pi 601, quawto edfc or lit/roJuptoon to the dn me essence 
^ 'JmeP&Mncw ftmmst^r%Ieir(orirl M SCHISM Can a r^nt, chft, 

VVljyCONrE^I<)V<if l ATrilT. fissme, m its general oeceptilun it 
_ of the f&dh* and order <$ 1 snpuht« division oi separation , but is 

the a«reHi>upOn b} their (hnfly used m speikmg of ssjnniow 

^wJSwul messengers Jp tneu m<ettpg ‘happening from diveisity of <pimcns 
o\ m the year 1658 t his was npidng People of the 9 ume rl\ ginn ami 
*^Wrtt4mth* , y&u heeA'iah'k I luth. VU^tp^i itions, i t\ r, must 
<5 f the Jthinfw&y Vol n p 507> J not, pr*n«jpy speakim^, lx considered us 


mgftrtft ethb 

* JjPBFOTCi ***** ^0 m ^ 

^Tt consider, kn^k fthouty or d?. hlx?n* te, 1 * 
Jtt^pdly ^i^fitsconwdutiatiic apd m** 


j. ehisms 

fechism, iays Mr Crch Hall,is,pio» 

k e*lv,adn j^khi am nig those who stand 
i One couKctton Of fellowship but 
3 / 
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wljcro the cliflereiice is carried So* far, ling and character. Never. wKhli^kl 
that the parties concerned entirely these proofs of vo«r brothotiylovc, lin- 
break up all communion one %vith ano- less they depart from the doctrines or. 
thci\ and go into distinct connections spirit of the* Gospel.— 2. Discountenance . 
for gaining the general ends of th'St tlie sillv reports j-ou may hear, to the in-. 
rcliglHts fellowship, which* they once jury of any of your brethren. Oppose f 
did, but now do not cany on and pursue- backbiting and slandgr, to tint utmost, — * 
with united eiule:i\ ours, as one church Whenever any tfrothe/ is sinking Jn •* 
r joined hi the bonds of indiv idual societal the esteem of bis flock through their cd-S 
where this is tlie ease, it is undeniable' price, perverseness, oy imtmomianism/* 
there is something very different from endeavour to hold up .his hand 6 and h»s 
’ schism: it is no longer a schism in, but heart in his work.— -4. Never Cspbtuie 
a separation from, the body. I)r. ("amp- flic part of the factious schismatics, tijl 
bell supposes that the word schism in you h:i\ e heard your brother’s aqyqmit 
Scripture does not always signify open of their conduct.— v5.* In cases of an open 
separation, but that men* may he guilty separation, do not preach for Separatists 
of schism by such ati alienation of aftec- till it bv- evident that ( lod is with them, 
lion frorn.tlicir brethren as violates the Detest the thought of wounding a bnK 
internal union subsisting in the hearts uf thenh feelings through the contemptible 
Christians, though there be no error in : influence of a parly spirit ; for through 
doctrine, nor separation from cumnfii- r this abominable principle, schisiiH are 
niou. Sec 1 Cor. hi. ; >, 4. 1 Cor. xii. 21 sure to be multiplied. — 6. Let the symp- 
—26. ° toms of disease in the patients, arouse 

The great schism of the West ifi that the benevolent Attention of the pin si 
wbiih happened' iu the limesof Clement chins. Let them check the iroward, 
VU. and lb ban VI, which dividcd|the humble the proud, and warn the un- 
church lor forlv or fifty yea fs, and was vuiv; and many a schismatic distemper 
at length* ended by the election ot/Vlul’- will receive timely dire. — 7. Let elderly # 
'tin V. at the council of Consumer: ministers and tutors of academies pay ' 

* 'Hie Humanists nmnber thirty-four move attention to these things, in pro- 
schisihs in their cfiurch: they bestow the portion us the diseastuhay prevail ; for 
name Jfytfltsh srhtom on the reforma- much good may be accomplished 'ftp 
tion ot rebgion in this kingdom. Those their influence.” See King on the J*ri- 
of the church of England apple the nnhvr ( 'kurch* p. U2; ff tiles and Iknnj . 
term schism to the reparation of the on Sr hh nr; Dr* {'ainfibrif# 2Wi. I)hr % 

, Presbyterians, Independents* Anabap- to the (lot/iris, phit 3; Ihni'eh's Afi- 
tists, and Methodists. ^ Jtrvdi e to the first vof. of /;/*_ Churnh 

“ The, sin of schism” says the lean*- Jf >stom ; \ Archibald linns Hnv of a' 
cd Hlackstone, “as such, is by no (los/irl Churrfi'folJr. Owrn’u ffrju of 
means the object of temporal coercion the. ynture if Schmitt ; /kick 3 # S/r- . 
and punishment. — If, through weakness i mons\ ser. 6. on Divisions. 
of intellect, through misdirected piety, SCHISM BILL. See conclusion of 
through per ver-v ness and acerbity of the article NorcyoN’touMisr. 
temper, or through a prospect of seen* SCHOLASTIC DIVINITY, is that- 
jar advantage in herding with a party, pari, or species of .divinity which clears 
mui quarrel wilii tin* ecclesiastical cv {’and disnissts questions by reason and 
tablishment, tV* rVil magistral*' has no- !, argument ; in which sense it stands, in 
di-.ng Sv. ,n wjd. it; unless their tenpt « ‘j sbmc measure, opposed to fioskive di- 
ayid practice' arc such as threaten ruin j s 'drilty, which is founded oil -the authority 
or d^turb mc(* to the statt*. AH pprst-.Inf fathers, connate, 3cc. The school 
■ cut mu for diversity of opinions, however j »Bvinit\ is now fallen into GonU-wpt, ami 
i »d : f ulou.-* and absui'I tlvw nun be, js | E scarcely, regarded any where but irt , 
l contVavv Cb every pm uy pa of sour, 1 p*v me of thw universities, where. they, 

/ lie;, and I'ivii fre-fdoj*.. The n.V.nCs and V re still by their charters obliged ter' 
siibordu'iition of the clergy, the'postuvc. teach it. , . ' : f ' \S,f‘ 

of devotion, the materials a:td colour of 1 SCHOOLMEN, a sect, of 
a m«d. star’s ganm nt, the joining in a the twelfth, rflirtc Jfith, antj fourteenth- '" 
kn- an or unknown form of prayer, iii'd centuries, who fran eda new sort oLjBr 
other matters of tin* same kind, must viuit>. railed Scholastic Theology.- " 

' he Udt to tiie option <»f everyyai iiifs pit- hist ,u th le.] . Their divinity was found-. 

vatn jutlgmcnt.” The follflfcdng have ed u]Hugai*d conh'rmGd ,by y "the nhiloso-;; 
j been proposed as remedies for schism, phy of Aristotle, anr^ lay,s;iys T)j\ 

: I. JV deposed to support your h re l h- m contL-nlibns and litigious dtsput^Vit^.-y 
Ten by all the friendly attentions in your in thomr question,-* ! and suhtla.dHith'jC-^ 
pewer, speaking j ustly of their preach- tinns. Their wlio]c ^chcmqw 
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flit'crt'ai to s-upport Aritaclimtiaiiism ; f«\iralcr, J. I)un<! Sc otii--, a Srottij.li ciwv 
.so that byjLheir means Popr-h, darkness Jidelier, who nnhjtamed,thc immaculate 
was tJm nwe incivast-ci; jiimI Christian'i conceit ion of the Yirfcrh, or that she 
divinity almost banished out of the j;^us hum without original bin, in Vupo 
world. , # i sitjoiUo Tliotou» Arjiihiati and tiab^Tho-* 

“(uaishl'crmg- .them as to their motv *, mists. 

'’physical saws an uimiiy-;! .SOU 1JK. TKw word, has di&mit 

/fiiotn but excellent writer, “they lV ^•ig»ific;iTK < ns in Seiiptnrc*. 1. A clerk, 
'tigueil their readers In the pursuit of or writer, or secretary, ? S,un. viil. 17 
‘endless ubstraclions and distinctions ; j: — 2 . A conmYissurv, i;v muster-master 
and their design seems rather to have ^uf the army. 2 Chron. \/vi. 11. 2 K»n>,<^ 
been accurately to arrange anil define j, xx,v. 19. — 3, \ man of learning, a tine- 
the objects <>f thought than to ofdore J tor of the law, 1 f nron. xxvjb i\2. 

*the mental faculties themselves. The SC’HlUTt 1 U K is a word derived from 
nature of particular and universal ideas,- ,'j the Latin xtrffrfttra, and in its original 
time, spwV, infinity, together with the sei^e is <4 the same import with w/Vw/.*\ 
mode of existence to lie uscnbi’d to Oic signitVii;,^ ‘*;un thing writ ton.” It if?. 
Supreme Iking, chi -fly engaged tty* at- 1 however, ecumioiilv used to donate die 
ttfntion of (lie mightiest minds in ti»e ! uritV..gs <>f the Ofd and Now 
<Tiiddle*a ; ys. Acute in the highest do- jfnter.fb/w Inch ;ue called some tunes r) ie 
grt.e, and endued with a wonderful pa- J, Sci 'ftfuiva, sometimes the *t«r, d <W^ 
tienc.o'of thinking, the v yet, by a mis- _ in Hcrjfitvr* ?, m id* sometimes t anoMcut 
taken diicctiou of their powers wasted !■ tier if- /urn,* Tlv'^c books are . oiled, the 
iliomsehes in endless Ingcinudiieftj and f Scriptures hv wry of cmim-nce, as ih"\ 
displayed more of a leazin;; subtlety ! ar^t he inn>t impavf ant of all v. r Lags --*• 
than of philosophical depth. They ] They areVud to be holy »v sacicd on 
chose raOu'rto strike into the dark and ; acrmyit nl f the .sacred dacirmc? whirls 
intricate by -paths of metaphysical sci- they leach ; and tkov are termed wi- 
ence, than to pursue a career of useful ' ueriir-J, because, w lien On-m number and 
discover,'; and as their disquisitions ' millionth ity were .f-rmniurd.* them 
were ncidmr adorned by taste, nor rear- . names were iiwrfcd in «.ndc-,ra’*uc',d 
on a basis of exttMisive knowledge, f cam ns, to dis f inj>insh them ft <.m otlu.i 
true;, gradually' fell. into neglect, when j honks, whit h, being r f no authority, wi v V 
raster \ihwsm pHilwsuphy made their 1 kept out <f sLhhai'd therefore sl» led 
‘appearance. Stdl thev will remain a ] rtjf h*il< Set Avi/nni'ih. 
mighty momma ut of the. utmost which'. Amon.*- other hummunts for the di- 
the mind of man ran accomplish in the \iiie aulkoriU of- the Scripture.-, tin f«»l- 
field nf abstraction. If the metaphysi- , lowing may be roiiMthrid as worthy e.f 
cian does oui- find in the ‘-rhoolmrn the f. our ati'Mib >n : 

1 materials of his wor k, Ik will perceive ;* “ J. 'The sju-vnl pennuui, the j mo- 

th# ‘■tody of tlieir writings to be of excel- jihct 4 # and a]?o,tle‘-. wi-’-e ie.Ix , «•> r>:llent 
lent beiu fit in sharpenmg his toctls. Tiu»\ :• nu*n. aiul ?;>/3 u!<J n».i — sit l ■ % i!liter:tu 
will aid his er.iitenes*;, though they may • men and lliMcfmv ernhi u-a,, lav the 
fail to enhuve his knowledge.** * ‘ j horrible scheme el deluding ’.nTiVhnh 

, Some of the most famous were, 'l)a- ; 'Idu- liepeoi gain did not inJumnce diem, 
masr.cne, Lanfranc, IV Lunibard/Alcx. for iJr’y # wv!t- ^-Jt-iiem : *>j* m« ti, that 
Hales,. IknuiM mure, Thomas Aquinas, i left all T > V -llOw <t M 'TA r; ' 
Duns Seotus, ;*,nd Duramjus. f/i/Zk Bo- ■ «•//< er f \- Lnt ha / < ■> • .^Ti.Td \\ in.w 
ih{ of fh flinty. Prof an *; Ph'Ct. M> x v. i.yra.u' hig m:r • ■. ^ ■»->, Et't'tfii a 
far I he. 1 • >0' ; //. JWorPn ihutn to a wtt.) /',>*»■ Jv uh 1 v : / !:rih ) ht { 'f-t 
.yrournf / y r : i{(' Xs y vol. ii. p. 2 h T, '• O" /v / J'xnfn •« y *ve*v sui disinUu - 

, :SCOUNi'.l4, one who ' treats ac-V : e.v:< d, rl» •« du^ '•'‘e-.nvd uoihiur; on 
‘.persini or thimr w-ith contempt. ' n Hit, earth h»§ hun^m .md nakeduev-, si.- As 
deems" says .Mr. Scott,' “his own ijrf and jni- aus. r aivl r-.tinvs, v. Vrh, 
'dyrstanding equal to the discovery, m-:i huh ’d, .vas ;di that t!u v c'uihl or d.-d 
. destination, and evtn com^rtdieiisit^i. of : e^pecr, in cuci.sequercu c f t'hi i-t’s e-.- 
evCiT Subjt ct . he therefore rejects as >. pre*>s diechuMi ioj.'.. NeMie r 'i«v. r. de- 
■ folsO vhatoviir lie cannot account tur, mco uf u<-r s.r the moth ■ ef their ..c 
^vhat ho finds Cuntruw to his pvec«ni j J lions; for dn ir I.ord him h wns t'-ent- 
’ reived Hcnt|»iv<nts, and what is out of • od wi*.h the ulnwd c'-m-up/t, and had. 
.ih"c, reach of insioason ; am!, indeed, all ; more than epee aspired i Is * *»» Unit they 
Ajhiat tends, to c.omUmm liis conduct, or , should Certainly sli ttv the same fate ; 
cixpbBc his fnjly.” ' i\ besides,' they wm’ bunibh* men, not 

SOOTTSl'S, a sect of school di dries j above working, as mechanics, for u 
. phi losnphm; thus called from their l.^orirsi’ nninrci* u>' e ; and so !i*Jle dosi* 
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ruus ; of human regard, that they cx-jttians, as a memorial of Christ’s death, j 
posed to the work! the meanness of their! and the tniracJcs that accompanied* iv 
birth and occupations, their great igpo- ■ some of which arc recorded by Tlilegoii 1 
ranwjiand scandalous falls. Add tothik ! the Trail i an, an tyrathen historian, 
that tWy were so many, and lived at j *5. The Scriptures have not only the' 
such distance of t line and place from ! external sanction of miracles, but the - 
each other, that, had they beeii imp os- I eternuf stamp of the ^nnisoreut (hut by 
f tors, it would have been’ impracticable; a variety of prophecies, sortie of which , 
for thetn to conti nue and carry on a tor** ,j nave already been most exactly, con- - 
gcry without being detected,* And, as ij firmed by the event predicted/ (Sec 
they ‘neither would nor could deceive "j Prophecy.) * 

the world, so thev .either could* nor j «“C. The scattered, despised people, 
would 1 be deceived themselves ; for they- ;| the Sews, the irrcconcileable enemies, 
were days, month's, and years, eye qnil j] of the Christians ktVp with amazing 
ear-witnesses of the things which they ij cure the Old TcMamuiit.-full of thepro- 
relate ;* anti, when they had not vhc ij photic history of Jesus Christ, and by 
fullest evidence of important facts, thev ;j that means afford the world a striking 
insisted upon new pi-oofs, 1 and even upun ;i proofc that the New Testament is true ; 
sensible demonstrations ; as, for in- >\ and Christians, in their turn, show thht • 
stance, Thomas, in the matter of ofir : i the Old Testament is abundantly con- 
Loi cl's resurrection, v John xx. 2.5; and/, firmed and explained bv the New. (See 
to leave us no room' to question their Jkw$, J 4-i) " 

sincerity, most of them joyfully scaled ;| v “7. To sav nothing of the lnvmony, 
the truth of their doctrines with their !j venerable antiquity, and wonderful pro- 
own blood. Did so many and woh I serration of those books, .some of which, 
marks of veracity ever meet in auy j arc by far the most ancient in the world ; 
Ojrticr authors ? * * i;to pass oVcr the inimitable simplicity 

*2. But even while they lived; they fund true sublimity of their style; tin 
confirmed their testimony by a variety testimony of the fathers and the pri 
of miracles wrought in divers places, in iti\e Christians; they carry witfr 
and for a number of years, sometimes j them such characters of truth, as com* 
before thousands of their enemies, as [ round the respect ot every unprcjudk^ti 
the miracles of Christ and bis disci pies’; I reader. 1 •> ' • 

sometimes before hundreds of thousands, ] “They o^ten to us the. mystery of the 
as those of Moses. (See Mi^aClk.) I creation ; the nature of (hid. angels, 
“3. Reason itst-.f dictates that nothing ! and man ; the immortality of the soul ; 
bid the plainest matter of fact could in- ! the end foe which we were made; the 
duce so many thousands of prejudiced : origin and connexion of moral and rui- 
and persecuting Jews to embrace the tural evil ; th" vanity of this*\ orld, and 
humbling self-denying doctrine of the ! the glory of the next. Then: we see 
cross, which they so much despised and ! insphyd sheplierds, tradesmen, and fish- 
abhorred. Nothing but the clea rest' ! ermen, surpassing" ns much the greatest 
evidence arising from undoubted truth [ philosophers, us these Hid the, nerd of 
could make multitudes of lawless, hum- r in an kind, both in meekness of wisdom 
rious heathens receive, follow, a*- ;< and Sublimity of doctrine.— 1 'There we 
transmit tc pfMerrty, the doctrine, air: ! admire the purest morality in the world, 
writk'ssjU'iJ.Jji;* apostles; especially a. jj igreoahlc to the dictates of sound roa- 
athnie when the vanity of their proton son, confirmed by the witness which 
sons to miracles and the gift of tongues, j, Ood has placed foi* himself in our breast, 
could be so easily discovered. had they ij and exemplified jn the lives of men (if,, 
beenimpostors ; and when the pr* >fessioo !i like passions \vith ourseh es. — Then/ 
of Christianity exposed persons of all j; ve'discover a a ein ot ecclesiastical his- 
ranks to the -great *st xontfVnpt and \ pry and theological truth consistently' 
most imminent danger. running through a collection of sixty-six V 

**4. When the authenticity of the mifa- difll ”eitf hook $, written by Various ;ui< 

’ cles was attested by thousands of living thors, in diffident languages, drmng;the* • 
w nesses, religious rites were instituted space of above, 13(0 years. — There wo 
and performed by hundreds of thou— find, as in a deep sd pure, spr'ng, all thd 
$mids, agreeable to Scripture injunctions, genuine dr6ps‘ and breams of* sfumiuh,; 
hi order to perpetuate that authenticity ; knowledge which can possibly be sftet / 
;$nd these solemn ceremonies have ever with in the largest libraries,-— -Them the’* 
/shire beer, kept up in all parts of the: workings of the human Ije.Vti .aye Vf©- 
.world ; the Easnvrr by tnc Jews, in scribed m a manner tliattlynK)nstratethe v ; 
re membrance- < i Moses’s miracle.* in ‘inspiration of the Searcher of hean>V 
^ Egypt; and the Eucharist by Chris- -—There we have a, particular- acCAMQt*:, 

J - 
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■* of all our spiritual maladies, with their II suited. This, however, will not always 
various symptoms, and the method of a | answer,-— 5.' If it do no^, consider whe* 
- certain rurt*; 'a. cure that has. been | tlu*r the phrase, he tiny of the writer's 
^ witnessed by multitudes of martyrs and jj pfculiaritios : if so, it must be impaired 
\ departed saints, and if now enjoyed by j, what is the acceptation in which Ar\~ 
..thousands of good men, who would ac- i ploys it in other places. — f>. If this be nbi 
. count it an- honour to seal the truth of i sufficient, recourse should he had to the 
■ the Scriptutes with tJieir own blood. — [parallel passages, if there he am such, 
''There you meet with the noblest strains I m the other sacred ,w rite vs.— 7 . ’If this 
, of penitential and jbyuus devotion, adapt** throws no light, consult the Kew Tes- 
ted to the dispositions and states of alt jtament and the Beptuagint, when: the 
travellers to Sion.- — And there ydn rear} word may be used . — <% If the term lx* 
those awful threatening and clWring only once used in Scripture, then recur 
promises which ar* daily fulfilled m the to the ordinary acceptation' of the term 
consciences of men, to the admiration of in classical authors. — 9. Sometimes re~ 
'bciie\ers J and the astonishment of at- fcrynce nmy be had, to the fathers. — 
tenth e infidels. ; 10. The ancient versions, as Well nstno- 

u #. The wonderful efficacy of the deni scholiasts, annotators, and ri‘uns!i>- 
Sfcriptures is another proof that they are 1 tors, muv lie. consulted. — 41. The analo- 
of (iod.* When they arc faithfully open- j gy of faith, and the etymology of the 
. ed hy his ministers, and powerfully up- 1 word, must be used with caution, 
plied by his Spirit, they wound and ( Above all, let tht reader unite prayer 
heal, they hi! and make alwt ; they j with his endeavours, that his under- 
alarm the careless, direct the lost, sup- ! standing may be illuminated, and hr, 
port the tempted, strengthen the weak, be;yt impressed, with the great truths 
comfort mourners, and nourish pious; which timbered Scriptures contain, 
wills. j As tot \\h fiuhlic reading o f the ticrifi 

“ 9. To conclude,: It, is exceedingly ‘j turrsM it may ^e remarked, that this is a 
remarkable, that. the more humble and j very laudable and necessary practice; 
holy people are, the' more thev read, ]j “ One circumstance/* as a writer ol>- 
admive, and value the Scripture* : ami, |j sen ey, “ why this should ht* attended to 
on the contrary, the more self-conceit- jj in congregations is, that numbers of the 
cel. worldly-minded, and • wicked, the jj hearers, m many places, cannot read 
more they neglect, despise, and asperse jj them themselves, and not a few of theiti 
them. ,’ 4 jl never hew them read in the families 

“As Tor the objections which are ’! where they reside- ft is strange that 
raised against their pexupiruky and eftft- 1j this has not long ago struck every per- 
sists <w, those who arc- both pious and ij son of the least reflection* in all our 
learned, J^uow that they are generally j churches, and especially the ministers, 
founded on prepossession, and the want | as a most conclusive and irresistible ar- 
of understanding in spiritual things; or 5 gunient for the adoption of this prac 
pti our ignorance of several customs, tic*:. 

idioms, and circumstances, which were “ It surely would be better to abridge 
t perfectly known when those books were j the preaching. and singing, and even the 
written/ Frequently, also, the Inima-^/iravt'nt, to one. half of their length or 
trriul emu* arisen merely from a Wrong j more, than to r.t gleet the public read- 
punctuation, or a mistake of copiers, j ing oftlfb Scriptures. Let the se t hings, 
printers, rr translators ; as the daily | then lore, be duly ciuisuh^^r;4!ogetlicr 
discoveries of pious critics, and inge- j with Hie following cea-on* and obserwv- 
4>ious confessions of unprejudiced vrnqui- jr lion**, and let the rc.n»ei judge and do- ■ 
t rcrs, abundantly prove/ * ftcnmue the case, or the matter, for 

To understand, the Scriptures, »r himself, 

JDr. Campbell, we, should, J, Get ac/ij £< He number* that Gtxl no sooner 
quaipted with each writer's style.-*- J[ caused any pail of his will, or word, to 
^nqidii- .carefully into the character, j be :m<7fv/,thanhe also commanded tin; 
;.tJiC'akufitkm, and tlie office of the wri- Ij'samc to he mid, not only in the family, 
ter; tbe time, the place, the occasion j! but also in the congregation, and that 
of Jhis writing ; and the people for whose j| even when all Israel were assembled to- 
rimhiediiilc use he urighttuly intended get her (tlic men, women, and children, 
J>Is work.*— 3. ' Consider the principal Ijand even the strangers to at were within 
; scope of the; book, and the particulars !; their gates ;) and the end was, that they 
chiefly observable in the method by |j might hrar, and that they might team, 

• which the writer has purposed to exe- j' and fear the Lord their God, and ob~ 
Cute his design.—^. VVlu iv the phrase i; wr-vr to do all the words of hi* law. 
Is obscure, tms Context niust he con- [ Dvut, xxxi, V2. 
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w Afrenvard, when synagogues were ; Brown's Introduction to hk . Bible'} ■ 
erected in the Vinci of Israel, that the , Dr. Campbell** Preliminary Dissert#* 
people o\cry Sabbath meet to rion*. to his Tmmt. of the Goa- fie is ; . 

woi^tdp Cod, it Ls well known that the Fletcher's sJ/iftwt ; Simon's Critical ■* 
public vending of the Scripture was & f /(story uf the Old and A7*t» Tint. ; Os- * 
' main part of the bunco there per- tervalil's Arguments of tjie Hooks and" 
I formed : so much so, that no less than Characters of the Oft! amfyYew Test. ; 

% three-l'ourths of the lime was general!/' Cosines Scholastic Hist, of the ('anon, of 

* employ ctl, it seems, in reading and ex- Scnfi.; Harden?* System of Revealed 

pounding the Scriptures. ' J\\eii the Religion; Wells'# Geognifthy of the 
prayers aivl songs used on those neca- Old and Aew 'Test.; The Use o f See- 
sions appear to ha\e been all .subser- drtd History, cs/iccnttlu as illustrating 
vient.to ili.it particular and principal and dbnjirniivg thel\octrme of Pevelur 
emplov ment or service, the reading. of tion, by Dr. Jamieson ; I)iik on btsfi *- 
the lade. ■ ration ,■ Blackwell's Sacred Classics; 

14 *1 his work, or practice, of rending A lichaeY s Introduction to the A r *w Test,; 
the Scripruvc in the congmrdu n. is Mel moth's Sublime ami Brunt fid of the 
wamuilvd, and rtroumu'iidr il in the \ Sx.ntP.urts ; Dwight's Dissertation 
New Testament, as well as in the Oki. 1 tin Poetry, History* and Eloquence of 
As Christians, it is lit and nveessar* \*hr Bible; Towards on the .iulhor\ty 9 
’ that we should iiist ( of all look unto ! Style, and Perfection of Serif' litre ; 
Jesus* who is the author and finisher of Suiekhouse's Hdfory of the Bible; Ken* 
our faith. Ills example, as' well as his ?? icon’s SUnc of the Hebrew Text ; 
pivcept>, is lull of precious and r.msc .fonts on the Figurative J.utiguuge. of 
important ii miction; and k is a te- cri/Uurt and bonks under article 1 
markable cs i am stance. which’ ought Birlk, Commkntary, Chhfsti anity, 

. never to he forgotten, that he he gift his add Rkvf.i. atiow. 
fnifjhc ministry, in the *vn tgngnr o! Na- SKGLDKKS, a numerous body of 
zareth, h\j reading u ftorihu of Scri/i- Presbyterians in Scotland#, who bavft 
, iurc out of t]\e book of the prophet, withdrawn finm the communion of the 
Jsaiali; Luke, iv. 13. — 19. 'Phis alone, established church. 

, one ^ would tKink, might he deemed quite In 17$!, mprc than forty ministers 

* suJficicnt to justify the practice among presented an address to the general 

‘his disciples through all succeeding assembly, specifying, in a variety of 
ages, ami even inspire , them with zeal instances,'' what they considered to he 
for its constant observance. great defections from the established 

* “The apostle Paid, in pointing out to constitution f of the church, ‘and craving 
Tiiiiot h\ his ministerial duties, parti'’ii- a redress of those jrrievaiv cs. A pell 
larlv mentions n tiding, 1 Tim. iv. 13. tiun to the same effect, subscribed hv 
Give attendance (says lie) to reading, several hundreds of elders and private 
to exhort at ton, to doctrine, evidently ( 'hi istians, was offend .ft the same 
distinguishing reading as one of the time ; but the assembly refused a hear- 
ptiblic duties incumbent upon Timothy, ing to both, and enacted, that the elec- 

’ There can be no renvm for separating ticn of ministers to tacatit charges, 
.these three, as d the former was unit .• where. an accepted presentation did not 
private duty, *i:M me others pubfa; ones ; ■: take place, should l>e competent’ only to 
\\n\ htGPLuzdj’jy '{ and consistent idea is, If a' conjunct meeting of elder*; and berk 
that they w.;re all three public duties ; ■ oi*s,' being Protestants. To, this act 
and that the. r* ad mg here spoken of, I, many 'objections weft: made by mini- 
was no other than the reading of 'the benfof ministers ancl private Christian**. 
Soiiptuves in those Chri^ian ass; mblies They* asserted that more jhan thirty to • 
where Timothy tv.is <*»icbrned, and •. k in every j> nish were not poy»lrssoil\ 
which me apostle would hn\< mm by fV landed property, and were, oil. that 
no means to neglect. If tlie public account* deprixed of what they tkeittteft 
reading of the S(’.riptu«*es was. so ir*r their natural rjjgh* to clyoose tlidr own ' 
sary -\u impogjant in those religi pastors. It iv;^s cdsosuid that this act 
assemblies which had Timothy for thfcif was extremely pr judicial to lhe honour . 

unistor. b^fiWuich more must it be m and interest of tqe church, as well a» tO«. 
on r assembles, and even in those which the edification of the people ; and, hr * 
en]oy.'-yfte labours of our most aide and fine, that it was directly contrary to the 
emiyri^t ministers !” appointment of Jesus ’ Christy v alid the 

a&Jh the subject of the Scriptures, we practice of the, apostles*' wbeft they,.^; 
.tlTmst ufer the t racier to the urtic'cs tilled up the first vuckucy in tbe aposto- \ 
^‘lSu«Li£, Cano v, Ixspnt a now, Lao- lie cojleg^ aml apppifitedtH^ Section 0£ r 
phjlct, arid Revelation, See also { deacons and " elders^ in .the. priihitiyjB 
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church.' -.Many of those also who were |[ them’ by their officer, to compear next 
thought* to be the best friends of the j! day. They, obeyed tN? citation;, and a 
church expressed their -fears, that this || gtapmhtec was appointed to retire with ' 
act'would nave a, tendency to overturn jj them, in order to persuade them it li- 

the ecclesiastical constitution Which was j draw their protest. The cnKnmittee s 
’‘established at the revolution. j hnring reported that they still adhered 

Mr. Ehtfturzer* Frskine, minister at [to their protest, the assembly ordered 
Stirling, distinguished himself by a hold [Them to appear before the rommisMori* 
and determined opposition to the inea- l| in August following, and retract ihcir , 
sures of the assemnty in 1 P3‘2. Being at jjjprotest; and, if they should not com- 
that time moderator of the synod of | ply and testify their sorrow for their 
Perth and Stirling, hi* opened the meet- conduct, the commission was empower* 
mg at Perth with f. sfcn non from If salin ed to suspend them from the exercise _ 
cxviii. “The stone which the of .their ministry, with certification that, 

builders rejected, is become the head if they should act contrary to the saitl 
.stone of the corner.” In the course of science, the commission should pro- 
bls sermon, he remonstrated with no ceed to an higher censure. ' 
small degree of freedom against Itie act The commission met in August ac- 
bt the preceding assembly, with regard cord'ngly ; and the lour ministers, still 
W the settlement of ministers ;and al- adhering to their protest, were suspend- 
legrd that it was contrary to the word ed from -the cxcrgi.se of their office, and 
of God and the established constitution cited to the next meeting of the com- 
of the church. A formal complaint was in November following, From 

1 / against. him for uttering sc* ;ral !| this sentence several, mini gers and eh 

i*flcnsi\ e cxpr« ssions in his sermon be- jj de^s, members of the con. mission, dis- 
tort* the synod. Many of the members ' sentt'd. The commission met in No- 
d r, clarcd that they heard him mu . . .a her, and the suspend .*d ministers 
nothing lmt sound aiul &asomible doc- *’j compeared. Addresses, rcpvcscnLa- 
trine; but his accusers, insisting on their I tions, and letters ft^m . .era l synods 
complaint, obtained an appointment ofi and presbyteries, relative to the business 
imittcc of synod to collect whnt were now before the commission, were re- 
called the offensive expressions, aiul toil reived and read. The synods of Dum- 
?a>: th«m before the next diet in writing. || fries, Murray, Ross, Angus and Mourn*, 
This was done, accordingly ; ami Mr.' Perth ui^l Stirling, crated that the. com- 
F.rskine gave iii his answers to every mission would % deldv proceeding to a 
article of the complaint. Alter three higher censure. The synods of Galhv 
day’s warm reasoning on litis affair, the way and Fite, a* > the pres ilcrv 

•synod, bv a majority of six, found him Dornoch, addret the commission for 

ccnsunilftn; against which sentence be lenitv, tenderness, and forbearance to* i 
protested, and appealed to the next ge- wards the suspended ministers; and 
ncral assembly. When the assembly j the presbytery of Aberdeen represent 1 
net in May l **.>?>, it confirmed the seif- > cd, that, ih their judgment, the; sentence 
tcnce of the synod, and appointed Mr. j of suspension indicted on the -aforesaid 
tiuo to be rebuked ana admonished [ ‘minister* was too high, and that rt was 
from the chair. l T pnn which fee pit*- > a stretch of ecclesiastical authority, 
tested, that ns the assembly had found j Many members of thr commission reu- 
hitn censurable, and had rebuked. him ijsonedin the same ma »n<£ :;^'*41eg< cl, 
fordoing what he conceived to be agreea- Hthat the act and si.:; 1 , r. <: of last assein- 
» Me, to the word of Gotland the standards jihlv did not oblige ihcin to proceed .to a 
of the church, he should be at liberty to jj higher ceiwue *d tins meeting of the 
.preach the same truths, and to testify ij commission. Fhe question, however, 
against the same or similar evils, <i ! ;was put, — Proved to a higher censure 
vvorv proper occasion To this jja- || or not P and the votes being Atiinhmsd, 
test' Messrs. William Wilson, ' minister jj >veiv found equal on both sffies: upon 
at Perth,' Alexander Mnncricf, minister (j which Mr. John Goldie, the moderator, 

4Ett Abornethy, iuul James Fisher, minis- ,j gave his casting votejib proceed to a 
ter at Ixin cla veu, gave iu a written nd- ij higher censure; whjdrc stands in their 
Iterance, under the form of instrument; !i minutes in these win ? — “The om- 
■/flid thesi*- four withdrew, intending to tl mksr-n did and litre**. the re- 

return to .their respective' charges, and i of Mr. E hem:/, or V>skiue, miimi- 
act agreeably to their protest whenever i tor it Stirling, Mr. William Wilson, 
fhpy sjiould have an oppnr! unity, tlJad ! f minister at Perth, Mr. Ale sand t Mon- 
$ie affair rested Wre, there never would icriei, minister .it Abemcthv, i nd Mr. 
have been a secession ; but. the assembly j Janies Fisher, minuter at Ivinc. :uon, to 
.reaving to Carry, the process cited 1 their respect iu*. charge, ;uui declare 
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thtfm tio longer minwtm of this church ; 4 communion of the established; cmirelr 
and do hereby prohibit nil ministers of They now erected themselves into tu* 
this church to employ them, or tin v of, ecclesiastical court, which they called 
thciri* in nnv ministerial function. And j the dissociated J ^'sbytepj, and preach' 
the commission do declare the churches i cxl occasionally to'nuniburs of the pea-*' 
of the said in misters vacant from and. pie who joined them in different parts uK’ 
after the date of this sentence.” ■ i> rhetiountry. They' afco published what 4 

< This sentence being intimated they called an Act* Declaration , and : 
them, they protested that their minis- ,j Tc»tiwvny> to the -doctrine-,- worship* 
terial office and relation to their respect j| government, and discipline of the church 
tive charges should he held its valid asjjof Scotland; and against several in* • 
if no such sentence had passed; and i| stances, us they said, of defection from , 
that they were now obliged to make a : i tlv-sqf both in former^. ml in the present 
secession from the prevailing patty, in Sj times. Some time after this, several 
the ecclesiastical courts; and that It ’■ ministers of the established church join- 
shall be lawful and warrantable for th*m \[ ed them* and the Associated Presbytery 
to preach the (Gospel, and discharge ;j now consisted of eight ministers. ■ Hut 
every branch of the pastoral office, :ic- •: tb* general assembly which met’ ki 
cording to the word of <io«h and the -.i 17:18, finding that the number, of Se- 
estahlished principles n l ‘ the churvh At - ceders was much irtcrcased, ordered the 
Scotland. Mr. Kalp!| Krskme. minister j: ci»dit ministers to be sew eel with a libel, 
at Dunfermline, Mr. Thomas Maiiyji and to be cited to the next meeting ot ’ 
minister at Orwel, Mr. John M'Laivn, the assembly, in ITU), They now ap- 
tninlstcr at Kdiiiburgh, Mr. John Can*- j; neared at the bar as a constituted pros*- 
rie, minister .it Kinglussie, Mr, James [■ nytery, and, having formerly declined 
WsirdJavv, minister at Dunferinliiic, and S tJic assembly \ authority, they imuie- 
Mr. Thomas Narin, minister at Abbot- j! diately w iihilrew. The assembly which 
shall, protested against the sentence of met next year, deposed thorn from the 
the commission, and that it should be j office Of the ministry ; which, however, 
lawful for them to* complain of it to any i they continued to exercise in their re- 
subsequent general assembly of the 'sportive congregations, who still ad . 
church. . .bereft to them,, and erected meeting- 

The secession properly commenced houses, where they preached till their 
at thks date. And accordingly the eject- i death, Mr. James Fisher, the last sor- 
ed ministers declared in theif protest, | vivor of them, was hv a unanimous 
that they were laid uniilr the disagreea- S call in 1741, translated from Kinclarcn 
We necessity of seceding, not from the ' to Glasgow* where he continued in the 
principles mid constitution of the church jj exercise ot his. ministry aigoiig a nu- 
of Scotland, to which, they said, they j merous congregation, respected by .all 
•steadfastly adhered, but from the pre*- ,i ranks in that large city, ami died in 
sent church-courts, which had thrown ? 1775, much regretted by his people and 
them out from ministerial communion. .! friends. In 1715, the seceding minis- 
Thc assembly, however, which met in jjtevs were become so numerous, trait they- 
May 1734, did so far modify the above {►were erected into J:hree different pros- 
sentenre, that they empowered the sy- ■ byteriqs under one synod, when a very 
q<xl of Perth and Stirling to rcctive the , unprofitable dispute div ided them intr 
eicr e ; into the communion of, two parties. 

the "e store them to their , The burgess oath, in some of the rovyl 

respective charges; but with this cx* •. M'daugli* of Scotland, contains the fol- 
press direction, “ that the said .synod ) towing clause: W 1 profess and allow with 
should not take upon them to judge of i my heart the true religion presently pro- / 
the legality or formality of the former | fcssed within this jrqaim, afid authorised J 
procedure of the church judiratorics m | b\ the laws then of. I will abide at aAd * 
relation lathis affair,, oi either approve j defend the same to my life’s emli- n:- 
or censure the saine/ 3 As this appoint- iinmmcmg the KomisU rbtfgibu called . 
ment neither cdtaemned the act of the j| Paftmtrg? MdfifiFs.KbeneseriuidRalpK 
preceding asseRlv; nor the conduct of ji Rrskiu**, James- Fisher,, ancj others, a.f- 
tlie f^nutiiasinri, the seceding ministers ?j firmed that this clous i was no way conr.,* 
considered it to bc’ rather an art of ,j trarv to the principles upon which the' - 
grace than of justice; and therefore, ij secession vvas formed, and that .there- 7 
they said, they Could not return to the !jfore everyseceder might lawfully kweftf?,’ 
church-courts upon this ground; ami ■[ it. Messrs. Aloxamlcr Moncniif, Tho*.’;; 
they published to the world the reason s | musMair, Adam Gib, ami others,' com-V 
of their refusal, and the terras upon tended, on the other hands,, that th.^; 
which they were willing to return to the i swearing of the above clause was* .vir-*/ 
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■ ttial renunciation of then* testimony ; 
• and this controversy was so keenly agri 

tated, that they, split into two difliyent 
parties# and now me^ in - different sy- 
nods. Those of them who assert the 
' * lawfulness of. sweating the burgess oath 
are ‘Called flilurtjfhiTB ; and the other 
'party, who condemn it, are called Jhnti- 

■ pursier Srct'ders . ; Each party claiming 
tp itself the* lawful constitution of the 

- jt&oaaie Synod* the A ntibu rollers, af- 
ter several previous .steps, rxccirim nu- 
tated the Burghers, on' the gn^id [if 
their sin, and of thru contumacy in iu 
Tli is rupture, took place in 1 7\7, since 
whic h period no nl tempts to effect a re- 
union have been Miecessful. They n:- 
Viair under the jurisdiction of different 
synods and hold separate communion, 
.although much of their former hostility 
Jias been laid aside. The Anti bn rollers 
consider the Burghers as* too lax, and 
not sufficiently steadfast to their testi- 
mony. The Burghers, on the other 
wand, contend that the Antiburghers are 
too rigid, in that, .they have introduced 
new terms of communion into the society. 

What follows in this article is a. far- 
ther account of those who are common- 
ly billed the JlurgJwr Srredrm. As 
there were among them, from the com- 
mencement of* their secessions, several 
students who had been educated at one 
or other of the. universities, they ap- 
pointed one of their mi bisters to give 
lectures in theology, and train up Can- 
dida tvs for the ministry. •’ 

Win.’ re a congregation is very mi- 
incrous,*is in Stirling, Dunfermline, and 
Perth, it is foimed into a collegiate 
" charge, and provided with two minis- 
ters. They are erected into six differ- 
ent presby teries, united in one general 
.synod, which commonly meets at' Edin- 
burgh in May and September. They 
have also a synod in Ireland# composed 
of three or four diffimil presbyteries. 
They art legally tolerated in Ireland ; 
and government, some years ago. grant- 
ed 500/. fier annuwJtxivX of late an addi- 
tional 500/, which, when divided ipuung 
them# affords to each minister ab<jpt 
SO/, over and above the stipend \* h idgfie 
receives from his hearers. Those have, 
^besides, A. presbytery in Moya Scotia; 

‘ and; some wars ago, it*is said, that tlie 
Burgher and the Amiburgher ministers 
residing in the United i&sUrts formed a 
cfaalitkni,.and joined in’ a general synod. 

■ -"Which they call the Sy n o rr of .A r*r> T o "k 
and Pcnmylvariuf. They all prcijch flu- 
doctrines contained in the W estminster 
Confession of- Faith, and Catechisms, '.is 
they believe these to be founded on tin- 
smoi ed Scriptures. They catechise their 


{i hearers publicly, and visit them froto 
house to house oner ev^rv vean They 
will not give' the Lord.’., supper fothW 
who .are ignorant of the prmcSpfcj$ , o£ 
the Gospel, nor to .such as are^scandft- f 
loos and immoral in their lives. ; .They. , 
IrriUdeinn privme baptism ; nor, will they. 
tiYhnit those who art: . grossly ignorant# 
and profane tu be sjamsors .for,, tjicii* 
children. Believing that the people have 
, a, natural right ttyr. house their owil pas- . 
tors, the settlement of then* ministers . 
always proceeds upon a popular dec-" 
th?n; amrthe candidate, who. is elected 
by the majority, is ordained among 
tliem. Convinced .that tne charge, of 
souls is a trust of the greatest impor- 
tance, they carefully wntchnyer the: mo- 
rals of their students, and direct .tbcm 
fo such a course of reading and study i 
ns they judge most proper to qualify . 
them for the profitable discharge.*^' tbe 
ipartoral duties. At the ordination of 
their ministers, they use a formula of * 
tlfc* same kind witli that of the fcsta- Y 
Wished vhurcb, which their mini jacks' 
arc , bound to subscrilie when called to. 
; t ; .fml if any of them teach doctrines 
contrary to the Scriptures/ or the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, they are 
rare of being thrown out of their Com- 
munion. By this menus, uniformity of 
sentiment is preserved among them; 
nor has any of their ministers, except- 
ing one? been presented for error dn 
(doctrine sincc s the omn menceimmt. of, 
their secession. - - 

They believe that the holy* Scrip- 
tures are the sole criterion of truth, amt** 
| the only rule to direct mankind to glori- 
I fy and enjoy God, the chief and eternal 
, | good ; ^ and’ that “ the supreme Judge* 
by which all controversies of. religion 
are to be determined, and all the ''de- 
cree* of councils, opinions' of ancient 
wvitfife, doctrines of men m*.d private 
spirits, air - to be cvigp" s^y^anrt in 
'whose sentence wo ;<!■»■ o rest* can be 
inn other but the \y bpirit speaking 
| in tins* ScnTHori «/' They arc fully 
j pevsuadtMl, liowever, that the standards 
j of public m^horify in the church of .■ 
j ScotlJhd exhibit a just and consistent 
| view of the meaning and 'design of the 
! Indy Scriptures with regard to doctrine, ' 
worship, govemmetteand discipline;, 
and tlicv so far diflhrTmm the dissen- 
ters i:i England, in' taut they hold these* 
standards to ho not 'mlv* articles of 
peaix am! i\ test of nuboctav, but as a 
bond of union and fellowship*. They 
consider a simple pi cl a ration of ad- 
herence to the Si ripiures as too.equi- 
• vocal a proof of unitv in sentiment, 
because Arinas, Sociniuns, and Aymi- 
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such a confession at 'their 
f;iith', while they i^tctiiisemihuiUs which 
. ,thev (the ScccdeW) appuhcml mtc sub- 
*versj$c of the *pvftt doctrines of th£; 
: Gospel.# They belief tint Jesus Christ 


SECT, a collective*; terni, compre- 
hending all such as follow the doctrines 
and opinions of some divine, philtisopuerf 
jj &o. The word ^ct, says Dr. Camp- 

, . . ' bell, (PrUim. Diss.) among the Jews, 

is the only King and lUr.d of the church, 1 wa> not in- its application entively coin- 
wmclyiViiis body;' that it is lii's sole pro- ! cid< :it with the sarne*UTn/i?u+ aj>ptie;d 
jrogat'jve to enact laws for the govern** ; bfc ('hs a ;stimis to the subdivisions, sul>- 
! uu-nt'rtf his kingdom, which is not i if r skiing among themselves. \W^ if 1 
thifTworid E and that the church is not mistake not/ invariably i)se. it of those 
poWss^l ot a legislative, hut only of an jj who form separate communions, and do 
cxetittfive power, to be exercised’ in rx-lhuU usb'oci.ite with one; another mrcli- 
pftnvtitfg and app1>ing to their proper giotrs 
<»bje : <Js and end tnose laws width T hr j>t |j we cx 


gion»s/^»rshij) and c^cmouies. Thus, 
All Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists*, ' 


rhose.| different sects, not so much on account 


objeci: 

/• hath published in the Scriptures. 

‘^Sotitnivs which tlu$* teach relath e fo j r»f their 'differences in opinion, as be- 
ami practice are ex’ ibittil at jie\t r;.u s e they have established to thomr 
‘lHigfh in an Kxnhmaiii’i of the -eivcsfiiftcrcnt fraternities, to which, ii\. 

mih'-’ter Assembly’s Sboi jr C iieohkm, 1 vhat regurtK public wot ship, they en»- 
Vby way of quest ion ' iiriusolus ; the seterai denominu^ 

- a coir, posed chkhy In Mv. Limes . Lion* above-mentioned having no inter- 

'‘’Fishyr, late of Gl.ef/Ae, and published i community with one another in sacred 
. by desire of their synod. •, matters. High church and low church 

Mr the* r f tty years pnst, the grounds;! we cull only parlies, because thev h tvt 
cif iht jr s f ccss'on, they allege, ljsive b* <-n ij not formed separate communions. ( Irrat 
.jjrteitiy enlarged by the publiciadmmis- jand known differences in opinion, when 
. tviitiofift ok the established church, and j followed by no external breach in the 
iSftuuhtrly by the uniform excretion ! society, are not considered with u§ a s 



.riety; , j! there were no separate cohimunities 

.-In most of their congregations, they !; erected. The same temple, and the 
. Celebrate the Lord's supper twice hi ‘’same synagogues, were attended alike 
„IK«; year; and they Catechise their i, by Pharisees and by Sudducoes': nay, 
'young' people concerning their know- 1 ( there, were* often of both denominations 
ferine ot the principles of rvlkion jn-e- .'j in thy Sanhedrim, and even in the priisv* 
.. vipuSily to their admission to that sacra- |! hood — Another difference \v?t s also. 



tlfc fonp ot^ process in the established.?: eminence among them who were con- 
‘cihufch and those of the delinquents' : i Mdyred as the leaders Of the party, 
-who d?> not submit to adequate censure :t SECULAR CLERGY. See Clkr.- 
•flW-’pitbticlv dcd-sr-. d' to he .fugitives i *'tr. 


iVirh tli& dplluc , lud are expcllul the.' SEC UNO) A NS, a denomination in 
.society. Tluy never .'i 


fugitives i * 

: 11 c d the/ 

icrept a >um of Ij the second cqnjturv which derived their 
qsa commutation for the offence. ij sume from Secundu^a disciple of Va- 
^EheyVoudcmn All claudolint.* and inv- il *n ntino. He maintained the doctrine tff , 
hspiki*' '■tfiarnaves : nor will they marry j; tw** sternal principles, viz. light and 
,any persons unlesa't’m y li-'v*' been pro- rid t kuess, whence arose thV gotxl aial + 
chuirr^d in thr parish ^huirli o4i t wo Ij eu^fb.it are obs< rvalile in the univet-.se/ 
.different Lorphs days ;d least. , . (..See Valk^tomms. ' 

1 Tfle 'Co?. siitu don of the Ai 


■The 'C/7.Mt.itudon of the Antiburgher 
,n*b«rch differs very little from that of 
Utc H 1 .! ghetv. 'The *niprcme court 


SKDUt’EU, one who dccoys or draw .£ 
a wav no other frtnu Mi. -it wMch is right;' 
SEEK. E As, a di'aotuination whicli ■ 


mriring them iy <U signatctl The Gmvrul !■ arose' in the year If J h ‘They d^rivetk 
Miian: M* ‘Synod, having under its juris- [j tlicir name from their maintaining thfit, 
d-i^Aion three provincial syiuxls in Scot- jj the true* dftur£ti ministiy, Spipturt\ , 
■^ndaiKl one in 1 ! eland, 'f’lioy, as veil jj ‘and ordinances, were lost, for which they/ 
thi Rmghcr Scceders, have a pro- ;j were seeking: They taught tbijt' thfe,. 
tVfliorx}f theology > whose lectures every Scnpthves were uncertain ; -.that prejje(i.fe‘ ^ 
bwhdu*e for the o^tce of a p readier n, ij mirarteb w^eye necessary to faitbVtUiitj . 
to Httcad. . 'j our ministry is without authority ; am| 
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that oiir vjrorslnp "and ordinances arc Fto rjfie e^ifpatkn of vicious, or the Im- 
nJiJw.Tt^sarv ordain. . . ' plantation of.vintious habits, that im- 

* $J\I dslfC! A N5>,' d triples of Srlou- * m ovement which isovfing muvly to the 
ms, a philosopher of Galatia, whcvibnui ;4ap$c "uf i time* advancing age, iytdml 
>hc year 580* adopted the sentiments of-< ch^umstanras, &c.-^<y. Another gt-n^ 

' Hennogorics :-wd thereof Audatus. II** v;d and icr&fc source <*F self-Oeceptioti 
■Itttitjht,' witji ihi^Vnloiiliniimx, thin .Je-J| is our readiness to excuse. or. a l least to ■ 
' wh Christ? assumed a both only in aj»- i extenuate, this .vice) of our particukiij . 
pearaoce. lie also maintained that ihe ;! station: while wecongraUilaU: .^irsthes 
$rurkl was not 'made by Gpd, but was- i; on the' absence of other vires which we. 
co- eternal with him ;■ And that the sou! | am under no temptation to commit.— - 
was" only an animated fire created fev J 10. We deceive ourselves bv supposing 
the unsyeN ; that Christ docs n./L sit .\V‘ «»:«: remorse for siiv hi genuine, when. 
The right 'hand <rf the Father it\i hu- j ;ikn», it docs not lead t<> repentance.— 
man body, but that he bidgc-c! Ids hodv ” 11. I5y forming im jumper judgment*- of 
in the sun, accoiding to IN. xiv* *1 ; and j oylu-rjs and tunning out* own conduct 
that the pleasures oi beatitude consisted upon theirs. From this view we my/ 

' i corporeal delrrht. - loam, 1. That the ubjtrtu as to which 

SFJd'-DFCKPTJOX, iiicjnoes fftl’ men drn*i\c themselves arc vary nu- 
thn»i' Various fraud. 8 ; which wc practise ; •n* vous ; Grid, Ji.mis Christ, the holy 
on our selves in forming g judgment, or Spirit, th^ hibie and Gospel doeliincs, 
receiving un impression of our state, i! religious cxpcri&K-c, s»n, Ivgwn, hell, 
character, and conduct; or those de- \ — l ?. ThV* rr.jtfc* arc gm A and pow- 

ceiis which make our hearts impose oij jjcihd : s!n, Satan, the he nt, the world, 
us in makiivj ns promises, if they may ;; u^en-st, prejudice. — The uu/i-bt'^n 
he so u rmed, which are' not kept, dud j who dicwve themselves (l iv gi\ it; tlui' 
ennirarting engagements which arc ne-‘ j voung, life aged, the rich, the poor, self* 
ver perfunneci. Self-deception, a^’one jj vigl ieous, hv pocritos, apostates the uik* 

• bser* es, appears, in the following cu-.es: i godly. — -1. The evrf* are ntfslm and aw-' 
" 1. Tu judging of our own character, on* rj fill. It rank-mis the slaves of piwas- 
\i Siich \w too easily confer the name of j tnv<t»un, leads us to over-rate out ;j?!ve.s, 
sHfrt-xuminalinn, how often may vrede- ,J flatters u.s with an idea of easy victmy, 
trot ourselves in enhancing the merit of,] confirm* our evil habits, and expose*; u* 
the good (jd«i titic*- we possess, and in ( i to the greatest (Lunger. — J>. We should, 
giving ourselves credit for others, which emleav^ir to understand and practise 
wc really have wot. — ?. W hen' several* j the means uot'lo be decndtoi ; Midp as* 
motives or passions ooncuVjn pranpling ;? strict self-inquiry, - pravor, wa’ vhfnl- 
us to uny action, we loo easily assign (he ,i ness, and ever taking the Scriptures foi 
chief p£ir.e and dfect to the .best.— .? <>nr guide. — 6* And histlv, we should 
We are too prone to flatter ourselves > learn to ascertain the evidence ot net* 41 
bv indulging the notion that our habits r being deceived, which are such as these: 
of \ica nrfi but individual acts, into |[ when Sin is ihe object ot our increasing 
which we have been seduced by occa- fear, a tenderness if conscience, when 
s’onal temptations, while' * t are easily j 1 we c«.u appeal to God a 4 * to the Muccritv 
led t,o-assigu the iruyic of habits to our j -qf our motive) ar.d aims, when depen- 
occasional acts and Individual iftstances dent on God's ]>romi'»e, providence, and 
<f virtue. — 4. We confound the mere |i gr:»ce, # and when cou*bnned to Uijn in all 
assent of the understanding naturally, |! righteousness and tnu - Ch 
attended bv some corrosponder.r butf Ob?. lHt'li, p, 

transient sensibilities, With the impulses j| SP,tj.F-I)KI)TC. , t FiOX, the giving 
■ '/iIac affections and determination of the up of ourselves umr-ervedly to (iotl; . 
Vill^— o. W# arc- apt to ascribe to set- i, that we muv m r-.-t him in righteousness 
led principles the gu< kI actions, whjrh ^unl t)jie holilfes*. See IAavc'b l!';rh- t 
are the mere effect of natural temped. — Ji voh i. oct. edir. 

tl. Ag sometimes, in estimating the. cha- :| SK LFd ) KF EN CI\ implies not orny 
; racter of otlipvs, wu too luistjly infer the . the pw sm-ajinn , of unc/s life, but also- 
right mntnvo from the' outward- net; so- tin* protection of our pro|)yrty, bocau^e- 
in, judging of ourselves \ye over-rate the ; without property life r.iiiuoi be pre- 
1 worth, bv over-valuing the motives of ; served in :l eivili^ul netion. 

' ofi r action?;. — 7. AV e often confound the j Some condemn all r, itt*u*nct\ wbatso-. 

■ non-appearance of -a vicious affection! ever be' the evil oflered, or whosijevcr 
with its actual extinction.-r-{?. AVe often j be tjie person that odcis it ; ofhrrs wijl 
deceive ourselyes by compamng C4ir ac-jl not admit that ft should pass anyfai-' 

, fctinl vvitlt our former character and oon-j! Over than bare remtu/ire; say, 

duct, nhd perhaps too easily ascribing !j that it mu ->t uev":r be carried mi far as 
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hazarding the life of the assailant ; and If J .vu ifulr/ ? of Seif-defence, by a ■ Scotch , 
otjters *gain, why denv it not to b/ law- !{ Dmtientfi 

fui in some rases to till the aggressor, jj SFLF-1)K/NIAL, a' term that de- ; ' 
lit tlw ^nu* time affirm it to be if »; notes our relinquijhirig every thing ihajf 
tiling Mftrr laudable and consonant to [j stands in opposition to the divine com-/ 
the (twfiel, to ^choose rather to lose jj mand, and our o\w spiritual welhii^ 
one’s life, in imitation of Christ, than |j Matthew, xvi. 24. It does if it consist in- 
^to secure it at the expense of another's, denying what a man is, of wfolt he has : • 
' in' pursuance of the /lermmion of rut - 1 in refusing favours .conferred on jus in\ 
ture. Hut,. !j the course of providence; iri .rejecting 

' " Notwithstanding, *’ says Grove, ‘Hhe j| the use of Odd’s creatures; in being 
great names which nuty appear on the . careless of life, health, and family ; in 
side of any. of these opinions, 1 cannot j macerating the body. or abusing it. in 
but , think i elf defence, though it pro- i any inspect; but in renouncing all those 
xeecls to the Kitting of another to sa\ e pleasures, profits views, connections, or 
one’s self, is in common cased not barely ; practice*, that are prejudicial to the 
pc emitted) but enjoined by nature; one! j- true intercuts of the soul. Th<; under/ 
that a man would be wanting to the Jhi- ii standing must be so far denied as not to 
thor of his being, to society, and to him - !’ 1; an upon it, independent of diVjnc ijn- 
ttelfy to abandon that life with which In* st ruction, Vrov. iii. 5, 6. The wifi must 
is put in trust. That a person forfeits » be denied, so far as it opposes the will 
his .own life to the swArd of justice, by of God, Eph. v. \7. The affections 
taking away, another’s unprovoked, is a r when they become inordinate, Col. iii. 
principle not to be disputed. This be- fj .5. The gratification of the members of 
.mg so, Cask, whence should arise the '• thy body must be denied when hut of 
obligation to lit another kill nje, rather | ! their due course, Rom. vi. 12, 13. The 
than venture to save myself by dc strny- ! ; honours of the world, ami praise of men, 
ing my enemy ? it cannot arise tVfno’a I* when they become a snare, Ileb. xi. '24. 
regard to Hoeietu, which, by my suffering jj — 26. Worldly emoluments, when to be 
. another to kill me, loses tivo lives; that obtained in an unlawful wav, or when 
' of’ tthJionost man by unjust violence, and i standing in opposition to religion and 
.that of his murderer, if it can be called’ j usefulness/ - Malt. iv. 20 — 22. Friends 
.a loss, by the band of justice. Whereas, ! and relatives, so far a* they oppose the' 

' by killing the invader of my life, J only i truth, and would influence ’ns to oppose 
take a life, which* must otherwise ha/e ; it too, Gen-, xii. 1. Our own righteous- 
been forfeited*, and fire&ervv the life of j ness, so as to depend upon it, Vhil, iii. *%, 
an innocent person. Nor, for the same ; 9. Life itself must be laid down, if call- 
reason, can there be anv such obligation : ed for, in the cause of Christ, Matt.,xvi. 
arising from the love of our neighbour; , 24, 25. In fine, every thing that is sin- 
' since 1 do not really mve his life by , fid must be denied, however pleasant, , 
parting with my own, but Only leave 'and apparently advantageous, since, 
Iqta to be put to d.-ath after a more ig- j without holiness, no man shall .sec the 
luanmipus manner by the public exccu- |i Lord, Ileb. xii. 14. To enable us to 
. fioner. And if it be said that I dispatch !; practise this duty, let us consider the • 
him with his sins ttpco him into the I injunction of Christ, Matt. xvi. 24; his 
other .world, which Ue might havj* lived ji enrynmu example, Phil. ii. 5, ft; ’the on- 
long cim^gh 7 d r» pent of, if legally con- j! couragertient lie gives. Matt. xvi. 25; 
de rimed ; as It e must answer for that, i H;e 'example of his saints in all age?; 
who brought me under & necessity of |j 5 lob. xi.; the advantages that attend it, 

* using this method for my own pivserv^d ami, above all, learn to implore the agen- 
tion; so 1 myself may mot be prepared, jcv of that Divine Spirit, without whom ■ 
of mat not : think m\ scR so, or $o wdl can do nothing. e 

assured of it as to v/rruve irito the pre- \ VjSI , F-KIJ AMIN ATION, is the call-* , 
■;«enC0',V>f my great .ludjre; and no dm- j imr ourselves to a strict account for all; 
ritv pGl’j^s me to prefer the safety of ; the actions of outlives, comparing thehx 

■ .another’^ soul to inv own,- Self-defence. ! with the word of G-d, the rule or duty ; ‘ 
thev- fi/re, ftmy be with justice practised, considering how much evil we have 
1. In case of iin attempt made upon the. I'committeri, and good We. have omitted, 
life of ^ person, against which he has no j; It is a duty founded on' a divine- enm- 
other wav of securing himself but repel- ' murid, 2 Cor. xiii. 5. and ought to be, I. 
ling Ibrcc by force. — 2. It is gcr.eVally'T Deliberately . — % Frequently.— -3» Ipv ; 
esteemed Ihwtiil to kill in- the defence ]! partially .—^4/ Diligently. — 5. Wisely;^/ 
ofviinsrity, su))posing there be no other j! And, , 6. With a desire of amehdrt&ftt/-. 
way of preservi/y; it.” See Grove's |i This, though a legal r/7z^i/, a^ f Some mo/^ 

■ Moral. Phdowlihy. ■ Also Hint* on the jj dem Christians would, call ^t, 
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to our improvement, our felicity,, and jj and more 'permanent one in reversion 5 
interest. ^ They/ 3 savs Mr. Wilber- :| and he will as often submit to a present 
force, { Pract. View ) ‘‘ who, in a crazy pain to avoid a greatt-Wicrc-after. Self- 
vessel, navigate a sea wherein are » Jpve, as distinguished 'trnm selfishness, 

. shoals and currents Innumerable, if they'j; always comprehends t.he s whole nf &' 
tvouid keep their course, or reach their jj man’s existences and, in that. Extended 
, port in safety, must carefully repair the | J } sense of the phrase, every man is a self- 
.smallest iwftaries, and often throw out y out; for. with eternitv in Ids view, it 
their line, and take their observations. 1 issuivly not possible for the most <bsin-*' 
Ip the voyage of life, also, the Christian ; ! terestechof the human race not to pre- 
who would not make shipwreck of bis l, ter himftdf to all other men, if their fu- 
j&ith, While he is habitually watchfyl !; cure * and ov eriasting interests could 
and provident, must make it his express come' into competition. This., indeed, 
business to look ip to his state, At as- j*they never can chi; for though the in-., 
certain Ids piv»jrress. M ' / ttwhiclion of evil into the ivorlJ, and the 

S E L V - K X 1 Si’ E N T ( ' K OF JT50I) is r different ranks which it umkts neers- 
his entire existence of himself, not owing !■ stfVy iu society, pm it in the power of 
it to any other being whittsoeier: and j, a man to raise himself in the present 
thus God would exist, if there wtre ho j 1 state by t lie depression i>f jus neigh* 
.other feeing in the whole compass of ua- b«>nr, or bv «he pivu th.c of injustice *, 
ture but himself. See Existmtcp and ij yet, in the pursuit of the glorious prize 
Eternity of Goo. j! which is set before tis, thux can be no 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. See j 1 midship among the r ohijk titors. The 
Hkaut. ."success of one is n» injury to another,; 

SELFISHNESS. Sec Sr.Li-sKhK- jj a^d therefore, in lids si use of the 
ing. ' !: phrase, Sf?]f*lme is not ouiv lawml, hut 

SELF-KNOWLETJGE, the know- absolutely unavoidable. 5 ’ heir-lo\i.,ho\v- 
lcclgo of one’s own character, abilities, h ever, say* Jortin (ser. l’y >Vj. iv ■) is vi* 

‘ dutie?, principles, prejudices, tempers, S rirnif, I." When it leads iis,to judge Iia* 
secret springs of action, thoughts, me- ;! favourably of our faults. — 2. When wfc 
mory, taste, views in life, virtues, auu j. think too well of our righteousness, and 
vices* This knowledge is commanded •! over-value our good actions, and are- 
in the Scriptures*, Psalm iv, 4. 2 Cor. (j pure in our own eves. — 3. When we 
xiii. 5. find b of the greatest utility, as !j over-value our abilities, and* entertain 
it is the spring of self-possession, leads toogood^ui opinion of our knowledge ami 
to humility, steadfastness, cluirit}, mo- capacity. — 1 \yiu*n wc are proud and 
deration, sc lf-denkd, and mnniotcs ourjlvnm of inferior things, and value <»or- 
usefulness in the world. 'To obtain it, selves upon the Vat ion and rivetun- 
thcre ulgmld be watchfulness, frequent I. stances iu which, net our own deserts 
and close attention to the operations of j; but some other chum.*, has placed us, — * 
our own minds, regard had to the opt- 5. When we make our worldly interest, 
nious of others, conversation, reading ; convenience, ease or pleasure, the great 
the Scriptures, and dependence on di- !, end of out 1 actions, 
vine grace. See Mmon ow tyff fcuow- f Much has been said about the doctrine 
ledge; Baxter's Sfif-dcquamtance ; ji of disinterested love. to God. It must 
Locke on the Vndmt . Watlfa , [m- j. be confessed, that we ought to love him 
firoventent of the Mind. * I for hu^nwn excellence**; 1 el it is difii- 

' SELF-LOVE is that instinctive prin- ‘cult to form an idea Jo.-ul can love 
Ciple which impels every animal, vn- F find, unconnected w ;, .h any interest to 
tional and -.irrational, to preserve its life j; ourselves. What, indeed, we ought to 
and promote its own happiness. ** It. is ji dr. and what \\e - v * i;v dy, or can do, is 
very generally confounded with selfish- ve»y di Remit. Tiviv is an ev*a lasting 
ness ; put, perhhns, -the one nropcoKyJ* lj obligajjou on F*eii to love God for what 
js distinct from tn.e other. Every i#aii ! he it, however incapable of (icing it ; but, 

, loves', himself, but every man is not jat the same time, our love to him is our 
selfish. The selfish- grasps at all j interest; nor can we, in the pn sent 
’immediate* advantages, regardless of ■; state, 1 think, while possessed of such 
thy consequences which his .conduct lj bodies and such linmN, lose G*ul with- 
miay have upon his neighbour. Self- font including a sen^*. ».f hs rei.uive 
love only prompts him' who is actuated || goodir. ss. “ M e lo\ (‘ him,’* '-av s John, 
by it to procure to himself the greatest, j " hec.mse he first luvr d us3‘ St 0 Lov 
possible sum of happiness duntig the lj SELF-* REEKING, the aun ling at our 
whole pf his existence,' In this pursuit, j own interest ouh in eve'y thing wo do. 
-the rational self-lover will often fnrrgo i, It must i»e di^t ngu'shvd tVmn that re- 
,.a present enjoyment to obtain a grater i gard which wc ought lu pwy U> the piv 





t nervation of our health, the rultivktion l HFMI-PELAG1ANS, *tname aii* 
of our minds, the lawful concerns of bn- 1 ck'iiUy, ami even at this day* giyen to / 
, t siness, and the Salvation of our souls, j Mich as retwin some tincture of Peia- 
Self-Seeking cvhlrm^n itveffby parsimo* j gianism. . ■ 

Piousness, oppression^ nekh'ct, and con- j Cassiau, who liftrt been a deacon »f_ 

tempt of others*,' rebellion, sedition, j Constantinople, who. was afterwards- a 
egotism, immoderate attempts to gain ! priest at Marseille*;, rfvas t*bc chief, of 
fame, power, pleasure, money, and fre^j these Semi-Pelagians, whdse leading'' 
**quenllv by gross acts of lying and injus- j principles were* J.ThatGod did not dis- ‘ 

. ticc- Its roils arc numcroux: Ij is high - pense his grace to one more than an<v 
l.y dishonourable and* abasing; trnns- \ tlirr, m consequence of predestination, - 
forming a man into any thing or e\ery i i.,e. an eternal and absolute decree, but 
thing for his own interest. It is ninful, j was willing to save alJ men, if the) cum- 
and the source of innumerable sins'; as uliednvith the terms fef his Gospel.—- 2, * 

pferjury, hypocrisy, falsehood, idolatry,. That Christ died for all men 3. That 

pci sedition, .and murder itself. It is the gcacj? purchased- by Christ,, and no- , 
davgeroub. It excites contempt, is *nc cessarv to salvation, was ’offered to all 
source of tyranny, discoid, w a r, and , men.-^'t, Th?:t man, before he received 
makes a man a, slave, and expo^.s him ' grace, wus capable of faith and holy dtp 
•to tlie just indignation of God. The rc< / -,ircs.-~j. Tli it man was born fiVc, and 
iticihrs to jirvvnit or xu/i/iVna thin rt'd 'I was, consequently, capable of resisting 

■ are these. Consider that it is absolute- f the influences of grace, or of complying • 
1\ prohibited. Jcmn. x]v. 5. Lukvix.y with it,-, suggestion. — 6. The Semi-Febt* 
i3. Heb, xin. 5 . CoL iii. 5 . A mark of giuns were \ ere numerous; and the 
a. wicked, degenerate mind; tli.it tj;e -doctrine of Cassian, though variously cx- 

■ uiast awful curses are puonounn d ! plained, w« is received in the greatest 

against it. Isa. v. 1M. 'Ilab. ‘iii. y, P2. ■ part of the monastic schools, in Gaul, 
>lsa. xv. l, 2 . Amosvi. 1. Mie. from whence it spread itself far and 

"'that it is contrary* to tlie exaitiplc/jf all s wide through the* European provinces. 

' -w;ifaC‘ and icihmI ,i malt, that the most aw-! As to the Greeks, and other Eastern 

fid examples of the punishment of this Christians they had .embraced the S»- 
- &in are recorded hi Scripture; as ] J Ua- { mi-Telagian doctrines' before Ihtssimn 
/itoh,' Adian, Ifaman, Gelm/.i, Absalom, . In tlie sixth century the coni rovxTsy/be- 
Ammias and Sapphiru, Judas, and many | tween the Semi-Pelagians and the dis- * 
others. «, | ciples of Augustin prevailed much- 

SEMBIANI, so catlqd fim Semina- |* and continued to divide the Western 
nus their leader, who condemned all i t churches. f , 

use of wine as evilhf itself. He per-;! SENSATION properly signifies that 
' Mtadcrl liis followers that wine was a !{ internal act hv* which we ui£* made 


“production of Satan and the earth, tie- ''conscious of pleasure or pain felt at the 
nit*d the resurrection of the body, and organ of seme. As to sensations ant! 
! rejected most of the books of tlie Old ■'} feelings, say:,- Or. Held, Mime belong t* * 
Testament. - li the animal jiart of our nature, and are 

SEMINARIANS, were tlms clenomi- f i common to tts with the brutes; others 


nated! because, hi profession, they con- belong to the rational and to oral pan. 
demited the the Atimis^lmtin ‘ TbeTir^t.are more properly called t<cn- 

ytndily Quaint. li.-u \ their principle.-*, ouh .\<r/irj?i y; tKo last, fiv'ru-b. Tlie French 
palliatm3^a'!d«cowv‘eeling them unden J word xcntimCKt is common to both. The 
’ spfte’. aftd more moderate terms. They '* design of the Almighty in giving us both 
.would not al3ow, with the orthrtd >x, that i the painful and .agreeable feelings is, 
the" Sou was ohnktms. of the s&nc bub-,| tor tie most pn r t, obx ions, rmd well dy- « 
Stance, but only -<■», of a .Mr sub- - yvint* our notice. - 1. Tliu-pamtuI sen- 
stance .. »tl. the ^ F;, heV; auf^ thus, ? sScioi-s an* admonitions to avoid vvhat 
tliqiigh in expression thev differed from | v.^fihl hurt qv ; xml tlie agreeable sea*--. ;* 
.thc^oythuclox in a sinrle lctter niuv, vcf !J satioi-^ to iqvkt. us to those actions that* ' 
ii* effr< t ’ {her dcnica* the divinity ( Fj ere necessary t©t!v* preservation of tlie 
- Jes’.n vhinst- 'Die Memi-ariunism of rhe ) jndividuahor the kind.-^. Hy the sa.nie v 
ynoderiW. consists in tluir nutintainingi! memw, nature im ;, cs' us to moderate 
that Che'^on was, from ail eternity, be- jj .bodily, cxeivbe, and admonishes -us W i -, 1 
goU»oV by the ivill of tlie" Father; con-,j avoid idleness and imactivity on the one , 
tijit y to the dpcf i ineof th«'sc who teach {j li find,' mid- excessive labour on the ofh$fV c * 
t^ut' the eternal generation is nrctb- ! J — 3. The moderate exercise of all our.. . 

Such, at least, are the . respee- H rational powers" gives t 

Uvx » 'pinions of X A ‘- Clarke a»cl. Bishop j| Kv^ry species of . beauty isr beheld 

' jj plciy^^* ami every species of de/qrm|ty,ck 
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wrtlr disgust — 5. The benevolent nf- j have been ?.$ to the mode, of trafi^latioiv 

■ foctions. are all accompanied with an it is universally acknowledged -that such 
agreeable feeling; the malevolent on J a venibn, whole op in part,- 4hr$stcd ; 

‘ thfc ' contrary ; and, — 6. The highest/'! and it is pretty, evident that fijo&t'pfthe 
the noblest, and the jjmst durable plea- jj*honks must have been ii*h:>T&(hil$f‘ft>rc 
4 is that of doing well j and the most >j our 8a\ iouWs time, its they; a.gt qm ited 
.’bitter and puinAil sl-ntinient, the; anguish |j by him. It. must also he i^ij&U'Vcd a? 

* mu! remor®. of atgnilty conscience. 8ee J «rwon<k>rfuI providence in f&vmt' of th£ 

T kr uric d(!a Srnlitnetts slgr table#; fft jrlfy religion of Jesus. It prcpurOd Uie nap 
on the Intellectual’ Pov/rraj p. 332 fur. his i omiu&.and afterwai-ds.'gceatly 
Kaitm ’% Element*' of Criticism, vol. it. •promoted tlie‘ setting, up «*f hrs kingdom 
pi 501. ' i iu the world; for hitherto, the 8crij>-. 

SRNSE, a faculty of the son), when*- jj turf# had remained locked up from all 
by it perceives external objects by jj other nations hut the.JewV/fli the He- 
means of impression* umde on Cue or- J t>tvw tongue, which was understood by 
guns of the body. . j| no other nation; hut now ijfpwas transit 

Moral timsr is said to be ssn appro- 1 : J^ted into the Greek Jan gunge, which 
hension of that beauty or deformity •[ was a language commonly 
which ’arises in She mind by a hind of j by the nations of the world/ --U lus uD<ir 
IviturU- instinct, previously to any re:\*l| been with great propriety 1 jhAscrved,. 
souiutf upon the remoter consequences ji fc that there are many worffo.tiudlfoi'ms' 
of actions. Whether this really exists It of speech in the New TcHfim&nt the ' 

■ or not, is disputed. Ou. the affirmative 1 j true import of which' cannot biv^uowxi . 

•fide it is said, that, 1. We approve 'or >[ but by their use in the 8ej>trra^'nt.' 'tV;*/ 
disapprove certain actions without dc- \\ version also pnvorves many tmport.idff 
liberation.— 5. This approbation or dis- 1 tthrds, some *c' 1 tenets jind several 
approbation is uniform and universal. jr whole verses which originally made. a/ 
IV.it ftg;dnst this opinion it is answered, if part of the. Hebrew text, hut have long'', 
that, X. This uniformity of sentimeV.t, ;j ago yntirely disappeared. thrff 1 

. docs not pervade all natiun-'.— 2. Appro- {version,, aiid thr> only, which; h cm*-, 
bat ion of particular conduct arises trow rj staidly used and qn6tc : d in the f Vlspol* 
a sense of its advantages. The idea ]j ami by the apostles, and which has 
continues when the motive no longer J thereby leceivod'the higher sanction 
exists; receives strength from . rm- ij which any writings can possibly rf- 
thoritv, imitation, &c. The efficacy of j! cene.” ' \ V 

imitation is most, observable in children.;] Then? have been various editions of 
—3. There are no maxims universally j the Jeptuagmt such as 'Hrcit enter’s 
true, but bend to circ.u i» stances,- -*4, .j edition, 1730; f^s’s edit : on, 1709; 

' There can he no idea without an object, J Daniel's edition, l\>3; Mill's edition, 
And instinct is inseparable from the idea j'l Jmo. 1725; bishop lVarsoft’s, printed , 
of the object. See Pain/* Afnr^tl phi- by Held, 12mo. l605 ; but (»r.ibe?s' edir 
favofsfntt Vul. 1. chap, v.;* Hwchevon an ] tfon, published in 1/07, is in jjredt rtf' 
the Ptmiom^ p. 245, &r. ; A fasotrx &■>•- i pute. 

via:,;*, vol. i. p. 253. lj Dr. Holmes, canon of Christ Chnrcli, 

. ’ SV.PTUAGi NT, the name given to ‘i was emyjM’iycd for some years r;v a cor- 
a Greek version of the booksjof the ia*rrt edrtlhn of the ; Septuagint He had- 
Old 'restament, from its * being sujp ■ been collating frum moiv Oian three- 
nosed to be tlui work of seventy-two '[ hundred ( irtrk matui'*<*rjp( c from 
Jews, who a’-c usually called the seventy;! twenty or niniv rhif, Ar.'ib'C, 

interpreters; because seventy is a round jj Hrl ivonjan. and Ar->« .ns uv ruftlijistripN; 
number. * }j from el even jcsjitio’v. of the Q reek u \t 

• ‘ Aristobnhis, whTWs a tutor to PtMc- “j an l veNirjns ; ive* fn^>4 1 (w ar ilnn v 


mv Phvscoisr, Philo, who lived in om-'.(itve\ fatlier“ w lieu (haltlV p re ici 7 cd 
Saviour’s time, and was cuntcmporjvA* J him iiym fiijismi; this valuable na:k. 
v/itb the apostles 1 ; and Josephus, s-pftti; He printed the whole of tU^Ptntateindir 
of tlm translation as made by Seventy- ,| in five parts *71 io *, ar.J lately edited r!ie 
' ttya intei'pretefs, by the •cars Af Dume-;! prophecy of Daniel .accoi db5g to Theo- 
trm« Phaiereus, in the ly-’ign of PU6lemy 'ij-dotian nisd the LaX., deparfir.., fren 
r Phiktdelplnih. A H the Christian writers,.;] his prowled m-der, u* if by a pn-vun - 
dw ring the first fifteen centuifics of t Iu: l; men tot his end. 'Phis ' Mhiabie work h 
' Christian aero, % have admitted tJiis sic- j} now tv.niinued by Mr. PArtous, td Cam-' 

' count of the 8e])tuagint hs an undoubted ;) bridge. 

rfactj ^ul, . since the reformation, critics »! Those wl\o desire a largeracrqnut r»t 
boldly called it hi question, But |l this trnnslat’on, may cou$uk H Hi it de 
^^Jiiateyer differences of opmiqns there i! IM. Tvstilv^; Phueaur*# Cgwux - _ 
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* (tout? Owtirft' Inquiry into the Stfituit* cfoc<L whether we should*’ begin iwtifc 

gint Person } Blair'* Lectures ori the any tiling particularly calculated to gain; 
Cation-; and i\fychaelh' , & Introduction the . attention, or whether We should 
to, the New .Testament ; Clarke** Bihlh rise gradually m the strength of rcih&r £' 
oiftefkj ' „ * * and aiptftcss of sentiment. t As to this^ 

SEFif TJ A(i KSIM A, the third Sun- avo may observe, that, although it is a&r 
day before the first Sunday in Lent ; sc know led ged that a minister should 

* called .because it was about 70 days be- most towards the end* perhaps it would ' 

-fore Faster. « he will to guard against a too low a«4. 

SFVfffciAfHNT CHRONOLOGY, feeble manner in the exordium. Jt.Mr„ 
the chrdnohjgy .which is formed from been frequently the. practice of malting' 
’ thei’daft^fitml 'periods of time mentioned apologies, by Way of , introduction/- 
hi the SfcjMuagir.t translation of the Old though this may be admitted in spmfc 
..Testament. It reckons 1*500 years. more singular cases, as on the^ sudden- death 
' from the otvatioii to Abraham than' the of amninisu-r, or distfjppointmcnt. of the . 
' Hebrew Bible. - Dr. Kennicott, in the preacher through unforeseen circum- 
dis'iertatiorir prefixed to hh Hebrew pi- stances *, yet 1 think it is often made - 
Mr, has own it to bo very probable use of where it is entirely unnecessary,- 
/that /he chronology of the Hebrew and juries with it u A air of afic-ctation 
""Scriptures, since the period just, men- { and pride. Ah apology fur a man’s self 

* tinned, wail' ^corrupted by the Jews be*- is often more :i reflection than anV thing 

■ tween the years 175 and’ £00; and that else. If he be not qualified, why have, 
rhe chrrMtoJpgy of the Scptuagmt is more the effhintcrv to engage ? and, if quali- ' 

' agreeJible to truth. It is a fact, that tied, why tclf the people an untruth ? 

’‘v during the SL^ond and thin! centuries, Exordiums should be .short: some 
the Hebrew Scriptures v.xre almost give us an abridgment of their sermon in 
tirciv in th<j hands of the Jfws, while | their introduction, which takes off t bo- 
th eSqHuagint to the Chris- .people's attention afterwards ; others 

‘1 jtisins. - The Jews had. therefore, if very, 1 promise vso much, that the expectation 
v ' favourable opportunity for this corrup- ‘thereby raised is often disappointed- 
tion. The lolloping’ is the reason [loth these should be p voided; and a 
which is given bv Oriental writers ; It simple, correct, modest, deliberate, easy' 
’/being lx vety y ancient tradition that Mes- gr.nWion to the text attended t<x 
siah Wits tpv come in the sixth chiliad, ^ Ah, to the plan., Sometimes a text 
ifccause He wits to conn- in ■ ne last days, mAv be discussed by exposition and in- 
{founded m a mystical application "of ference ; sometimes by raising a propo- 
the wx day^creafidi^Vthe contrivance sition, as the general .sentiment of the 
was tu shorten the^age of the "world text, from which sex end truth srmiy be 
from about ,5500 tr/3760 ; and thence to deduced and insisted on ; sometimes by . 

, griVve that, Jesus could not be the Mes- general observations; and sometimes 
»a}i.; Dr. Kennicott adds, that some by division. rf we discuss by exposition, 

. Hebrew copies, having the larger chro- then we should examine the .luthenti- 
nojogy, were extart till the tinie of F.u- city of the reading, the accuracy of the ' 
feebias,i£ud some till the year* 700. translation, aw} the scope of the writer. 

SERIOUSNESS, a term ffteu used tf a proposition be rais 'd, cure should • 
as synuhyttwns with religion. ' ! !>e taken that it is founded on the meuik' J 

t, SERMON, h discourse <leli^red in i of {he text. If observations be made, ■ 
pubHg for the purpose’ of religious .in- |J they should not he too numerous lo- 
strucl Lob ahd improvement. » rdgn’ nor upon, every particle in the, 

In order' fo make a good sermon, the, J text/ If by division,, the heads should 
foil (.wing things lnay be attended to. jbe distinct and fow^'et have a just de* 
The c.vtrdfctm should correspond with pendencc on and’ *nnectiou one* with/ 
the subjection whk:h wo are ubout to il ■ other. It was c^immcn in the las*'/ 
treat, l'or this pnrpoi-Ahe coy ext of- IVu centuries, to hnye such a Thultitud^ 1 
ten forms ffom-ce Of appropriate re- I offit-ads subd> v ^^ s »' obsmations, \ 
mack; and this, though called a back- j mferenh^i . that haVdly Unv one 
neyed way^s one of the best fur open- rem c rn pet; : ’ it isj the chstonf of fh^/ 
ing gradually to the subject; though, I [present day, among tnafev, to rim into.. 

' contest, always to use it is not so wtll, (the .other extreme, and to have no/di- • 
as tUdool;s formal. Tntre are some j vyaoh at aR. , lids is equally' <is 
in Wbich 1 the context cannot 1 be rictus. U X have* m> jfodon/f stiys 
ijjjffisultods thOn, perhaps, i% is host to of the great ' nsyfidness of a ^ermbn^ 
, fkgm with Some passage’ or Scnhture {without ' fjt'ads- division^ -/IbpV// 
, to, the object, or some striking 1 shohlri. be few ffod 

ofism^tiotfc^It' b .s been debated,’ in- tinoide. But .a.general 
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.{sermori with a’ concealed division, is |j reasoning is persuasion ; and that them- 


. verv; improper for the . generality of 


. heaYers, especially tlia* comm oh people, j personal application, especially in dis- 
" as they can neither remember it, nor stvj cursing cfcrtajn favourite points jn divgd- 

J ‘ 1 " ” * * tv. Application is certainly one of 

most important parts of a sermon.*}! 


selves, as often as any men, slide into 


welTtlr.dfcjrtstand it. ?> Aiifthcr observes ; 

. ' * We should ever remember that we 
awi -speaking to the plainest capacities ; 
and as the Ranging our ideas properly 
is necessary tucur being understoucLso 
\ the giving each division of our discourse 1 
, , its denomination of number, has a happy 
effect to assist the attention and meniory 
of our heamV* » 

As to the arnplijieqfion. After hafljpg 
laid a good foundation on which to build, 
the superstructure should be raised with 
, cart*. “ J ,et ever> text have itS true 
meaning; every truth its .due weight, 
rvpy hearer his proper portion. 55 The 
reasoning should bo clear. deliberate 1 , 
and strong. No flights of wit should bo 
'' indulged ; but a close attention to the 
subject,' with every- exertion to inform 
the judgment and impress the heart. It 
is in this part of a .sermon that it will be- 
seen whether a man understands his 
subject, enters into the spirit of it, or 
whether, after all his parade, he be a 
mere tritier. I have known some, who, 

V after having giving a pleasing exordium 
and ingenious plan, have been very de- 
ficient m the amplification of the sub- 
ject; which' shows that a man may bo 
capablcof making ;i good plan, and not 
a good sermon, which, of the two. per- 1 
naps, is worse than making a good ser- 
mon without a good plan. Tjie best of j| 
men, however, cannot always’ehter in- 
to the subject with that ability which at 
certain tinx% they are capable of. If in 
,- our attempts, therefore, to enlarge on 
particulars, we find our thoughts do not 
.run .freely on any point, wc should, not 
urge them toil much-*— this will tire and 
./aac the faculties too soon ; but pursue 
our 'phui. Hotter thoughts inay‘o#eur 
afterwards, which we may. occasionally 
insert. ’ , 

to the application. It is much to 
** htrluhiented that tlds is a paid which 
does not belong to th^Vfcrttions of some 
t , dfrfnek .They <ym discuss , a ton ip in a 
^ general way, show their abilities, and 
- .give, pleasing descriptions of virtue and,# 
;nc%it?n ; bat to apply; they think will 
: hurt the.teefiuga of .thiir auditors. ■ But 
’’ 1 (believe it- has been found tnutfummag 
yftc/i, jittle'good has been done; nor is 
k likely, when tiie people; art; never 
* suppose that they arc the parties 
irttcre.sted. 'There live also some dot> 

’ tiiftffi preachers who reject application 
^-altogether, and ^ho affect to discharge 
VtMr'cflte. by narrating and reasimhi; .. 
but such should remember thaifl 
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tile 
Here 

both the judgment and the passions- 
Slyuhl lie powerfully rtddivssaf licit; 
the minister must reason, expostulate, 
incite,’ warn, mid exhort; and all with*- 
out harshness and an insulting air. Here 
pity,, loyc, fiiithfulnesa, concern, must 
he all displa) etl. The application, how- 
tv or, must not be toe/ long, unnatural, 
nor, I think, concluded abruptly .—We 
shall now subjoin U few remarks as to 
the ft vie and delivery.. 
s Ah to style:- it .should be perspicuous. 
Singular' terms,' hard words, bomlxistic 
expressions, are not at all cm wist uni. 
Quoting 'Latin uiul Greek sentences-' 
will be of. liulcmtilfy. Long argumen- 
tations, and dry metaphysical reasoning, 
.should be avoided* A plain tnnnjy 
'Styli^ so clear that it cannot be misun- 
derstood, should ■ be pursued. Tin: 
-Scriptures Jrc the best model. Mr.. 
Fluvrl says, “ 'The devil is i erj busy 
with masters in their studies, tempt- 
ing them to lofty language, and w*rn)s of 
art. above their hearers’ capacities.” 

'The style should be cawed. That a 
man may preach, and do good, without 
knowing much of grammar, is not to he 
doubted ; l#it certainly r it canmit^bc 
pleasing to hear a mflri, who sets lum- 
sdf up as a teacher oS^tht-rs, conliiuinlly 
violating all the rules V grammar, and 
rendering himself a hashing- -stock to 
the more intelligent part of the conti re- 
gaticn ; A and 'yet,” says one, “I have 
heard persons," who could scarce utter 
three sentences without a false con- 
struction, make gruni truth :\1 criticisms 
not only on the jfinglish language* but 
ikon Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 5 ' 

Care slrould always be hil.r u no^ to 
use a redundancy of wow if a jingle 
of sentences anusyliah V*. they carry 
move ail air ef pedantvv than of pru- 
dence, 

Au to the akc of figures* * A noble me- 
&hphor H w^en it n^plir.etl to advantage, 
Carts a kind of glory round it, and darts 
a lu Stic through a whole 
But the present and the past age havo 
abounded with preachers, who have . 
murdered and distorted- fey u ts in a 
shameful manner. Keaeh's metaphor* 
are run beyond all due hounds. Vet J. 
know of no method so useful in preach- 
ing as by figures, when well xluw\ 
When they are not too meant nor drawn 
out into foo mun> parallels. 'The Scrip* 
tu re> abound with figures. Our Lead 
4 H 
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and his disciples cou&tautly used them ; I chants, wlio, , with the approbation of 
atul people understand a subject better ! the bishop of Florence, renounced the 
when rep resell ted by a figure, than by J world, and lived together in a religious ' 
Us.v**m\l disquisitions." *- . community on Mount Senar, two league > 

\'ls to (fit* delivery of sermon*, we J from tint «. 
refer tn the articles 1)>.i:L\HAriQK and j SKT11IANS, heretics who p.dd di : 
F.roq uknck. See also Minister and vine worship i< i Se f h, whym the} looked - 
PitKACniTiG. tn 1 upon to be Jems Christ, So; i of tied, 

SKHPIsNTINLVNS, or Ophitsss, but who was made by a third divinity, 
heretics in the second century, si* called and substituted in the room of ihf^Uyd . 
from the veneration they had for the families of Abel and Cain, wb'eii lead 
serpent that tempted Kvc, anil the why- been destroyed by the deluge. They ap- 
ship paid to a real serpent : they pro- pe:yred in Isgypt in the second century : 
tended that the serpent was Jesus aun, as they were addicted to all sorts of 
Christ, and that he taught mrn' the debauchery. Liicy did not want followers, 
kno.v ledge ot good and evil. They dis- Tlu*v, continued in Kg} pt above two 
tmguishul between Jesus and Christ, hundred years. 

Jesus, thov said, was born of the Yir- inKYKNTY. About the year H. C- 
gin, but Christ came down from heaven ! d7T. the (H i Testament was ir undated 
to be united with him: Jesus was errei- ; into (Ircik, by the united labours of 
tied, but Christ had left him to return j wbout seventy learned Jews, and that 
to heaven. 'flu y distinguished the God tr.iinUtion ha% been since known by the 
of the Jews, whom they termed J'dihi * version of the LXX. See Ski * i v.UiJX r. 
hunt !u from, the supreme Cod: to the SKVTsRlTlKS. See An’UI'.uvks. 
former they ascribed the bod\ , t<j. the SRXAGKSIMA/thc second Sunday 
latter the soul of men. It os sniil they before Lent; so called because aboi- 
'le.id alive serpent, which thev kept in a the doth rlav before Faster, 
kind of cnee: at certain tinus they SI l ARKUS, a sect which was insti- 
opened the cage-door, and caned tin 1 tutod nbftiit the year 1774, in America, 
serpent: the animal came out, and, Anna Leosc, whom they style the Klcci * 
mounting upon tlie table, twined itself Lady, is the head of this party. They 
about some loaves of bread. This bread assert that she is the woman spoken of 
they broke, and distributed it to the in the J 2th chap.- of Revelations, and 
company; and this they culled their that she speaks seventy-two tongues, 

R ligfttmtf. co and though those tongues are unintelli- 

SKRVANTS.* The business of ser- gible to the li\ ing, she converses witli 
rants is to wait vRrui, minister to, sup- the dead, rt who understand her language, 
port and defend tfteir m isters; but there 1 They add farther, that she is the mo- 
are three caseous Dr. Stenuett obsmes, t her of all the elect, and tlint sin* tra- 
whereiji a servant mav be justified in re- vails for tlie whole world ; that, in tine, 
fusing obedience : 1. When the master's tio blessing ran descend to any person 
commands arc contra yv to the will of but only by and through her, and tint 
God.-— J. When they are required to do in the way of her being possessed of 
what is not in their power*— 3. When their sins by their confessing mid re- 
sueh senice is demanded as falls pouting of them*, one by one, according 
within the compass of the. servant to her direction. They vary in their* 
-agreement. r ! bu ohlitftt'tons servaiA 1 j exercises: their heavy dancing, as it is 
ric under vo imiversal obedience, arc | galled, is performed * by a perpetual 
trum they considerations • I. That it i.- ‘ springing irom the hoube Hour, about 
fitandrijrht.- — 2. That it is the rxpresse 1 :| four inches up and down, both in the 
command of God.— J, That \* for the ■ men’s and women’s^ apartment, moving 
i*.r '-vest ho: it of body and soul- — k Thaf !: '<bout with cxtiuordlmatiy transposing- . 
h is a credit io our hlw rebyion. Thcv, ig sometimes one at a time, mul soul e» 
tnanufi in which tin-. service is to he j'f tmiCi qioiv This elevation alfects the. 
performed i\ t. With humility Pnjv. 11 nerves, so that they have intervals of 
xxx. -L . 22 ; Keel. x. 7. — ‘2. Fidditv, |[shuiid£$.Tg,.as If they witre in a violent 11 ' 
10; Mart. xxiy. 4.S.— :k Dil-ilhtof the ague. They somethin s clap 
gc-, e, Pruv. x. 4. x si. 5 5 1 Thess. *v,!j .their hands, and hr ip so, high as tn strike 
11. — 4. Che Tfubiess. $! e>t nr n tv />;- j I the joists above tl.eic heads. TUm thmv , ’ 
f’- Julies* ser. 7 ; Wrrtw ootPn J\>- I oiT their outside garment in thefr’o eXcr- 
J .?o •" lhittrs t s-r. 34, 1A ; I ’nicy's j\fo- r<ises, and spend their stmigth very ■ 
\ol. i. c.[n]i. U. 1 1 litrerfidly this way : tlieir chief speak- , 

SKJl V 1TJ'’.S, d religious cider in the j cv q^teu calls for ’their attention, whcui y 
fib ifeb of Rome, founded about the 1 they a 1 1 stop and hear some hapangae, ' 
i by sjv>en Floi'untmc mer- mxL tlieu begin tUincmg agaii). 
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wt that. their dam-big is the token of }[ .s.i:d to bear to the sin of Simon MajpfS. 
the i»rfat juyami happiness of iht* Jem- r thnurh t7io pure h.i sifts; of holy order'- 
• salem stifle, am L denotes the ^ victory (j serins to approach nearer m' r-ii- nf- 
over sin. On* **t their most ta'.emiu j: A-uce. It wa> In < ] i* * canon 1 *\v -i ^ 

* t exertions is 1 ;*i mil.'; rn?u d \ery *>v. iftlv [! nirui'h crime; ui.u is m. m^rli the 
for an hour or two. Th».% ilVy mv, is j; mure odious, hcf-juse, ns So- lsilw-r.* 
to show the ^ct :it ^‘wr of (iml. Such ]. Coke ub»i*rvcs it b cm :u < oms.-iicd 
is the orceTmt winch diftueiit writm* |j«iich ‘peiji.ry ; for the |»u.w».' fr ^ , 
have given ns of this *•»'< t ; h>it others { sworn to have conmmt*\l' no snuenv. 
observe, that though, at Hrsi, they used j; However, it was not -m oMew 
tliese violent ge’stinuMh-.ns, now they j; aide in a ruminal way at. tb • t 
Jiuvc “ a t\ ^iihn\ s*>irmn, lit n form Huitcm j ! law, it being thought Miilh i**ut to \ \ 
or grnullection* to a tegular, sijeiinr i‘ lilt* r jci’us to on a-'-uisiical ceieio'' 
hymn w'inrh is suit:; !jy tiie eliler^iud ,! as f :i»-s'- did not rblbet the s'oi- .j .. .j 
is regular!) < ouimUil as a pvuptr bund pdfr-m, i.or w iv t Si'k.ioi us i-n'.iyh o, 
of muv.f.” See A or** Vf jyk ,! rcyei ihe not<'ri«»os> or u i;ro of flic the. ; , 

h .v No\ . and IVr. J “Vo. jj divers j.cts of par'i micnt have be. n 

SilVMF, ft pr.rh.l sensation, pc < a- r unde to ivanhi u, bv lueitje; of ne’ 
rt'v.ntl by the vpuk apprehension that ! fo:f hmv', vvhiro i)w or pie, id 

tvputafle.n and < h.iracfer an* in danger, !' 'it?, usage with remind to sj,m*u »; j -e- 
or l>v the perception that fhev r arc lost, j fc rmviils c:al!s aloud to b, : j.,u b, ( 4 ,>. 

L niiiv insr, save. Or. Co**.m ? IVjrn the tnt' -n. • 

i-n-Fiediate rletectiivi, or t lie fair of d* v - SI jN, liv t- T ni^rc^i' u *i f the law. » -r 
t -rdea, in sometiiini; i{;noniinums. it * want of confi.nniiv t.-i ru* 1 \. ',il ..f ( : ni, 
e.r.e also arb.e from native diffidence m J. 1 ♦'.•an in. ‘f I 'Oyiyhr<f w i-, Puit 
■ omit; and intyennoie. minds, when sur- |i wlietobv o|i wnoie n ,r*»v i .eorviip-t 1. 

;• \-«.d nito diiuiitions wliere drev atrraet i. and rejaiered 'roniratv to tiie law o( 
i i, .“ ■Keulr.u utlemiou of tin •'•superior*. Hod; or. :e. C'nvl'iv: to dr* nth arm In of 
The f low <if d: one nidir:-»-es 7 ; n r]i<* tiv.^t the rum h i [ r’.rj-ian !. U * i-. t t 
'M^-rore, thai the »n*md is not toudK ; uin ivh* man is \ c’yTtn ,T, .ue Fro-u ori- . 
e.hand-iiied ; in the last, it nniidests a giiml i , «<jbfi*tiuMiCss”ii n .«i is of his • we, 
>i«cn. sense ol honour and dcJirf.tr tec]- j lur-ure, inc«»nr.* to e\d." is sen.- - 
mes. united with inexperience ami itfiio- tmics railed *’k, Kom. 

rriiin' n| the world. The mijnit'itinn of tin sin v,f to 

AiVITjH, Uic nn.i*e of a bof.k in J lus )v«stc#iiy is also wh it db;*r.s »,* • 

Yah e.slimitjon .'onoir»; rlu* idoh.rers of smiullv mil.’ with .^ame hit-tii.Se • »’ e»- 
l ii'nlostau, rout mi; cy ail Ut^doiyuns of ij presMon. ov» v.iul sNv — V J U n *hj 
tin: .vision ot the lb\m»ins. and fill the ! a direct \ioladon of a«i-l\ t ,w. tn I yo- 
ryPionics of their w<,rs!dp. i, neiuiH applied to thos^w h*» ai : cal' *- 

SI1IU)\ K Tl r KSl)AV. r rhe day s. bUt of cmhuittiiv; nurd t.i!; 1 

b-t >i*e Ash \\Ydne*»d.iy or Lent, on j post .1 to idiots, o- ebihlyeu, wh.o hs\e 
wlnrb, h former t ; f»us, ])er^‘ns went tn J not tin* r'uyht use. o! tin it- n*.. ei s. a. »V »-t 

their parisli churches to confers tlrnir ; : of consht m th*. i< :e ’try th>i ^ 

is. , <1 ti>iir\i undone which •»n*i^ * » r.e (!<••••*. 

( SiHVJ iLINK OK H‘ LKS. prophe- — J. »S ‘/vtr * *,i ei e * a inch 

vies delivered, it is -.aid. by certaifl’wo- ;!an; couejutted a^.iiu.st a ■■ n nee pre- 
i.a n of antkjUity. .sho'Vjiuy the fates and ,i cents, cc. d , '' , nj.» \vh it siio 1*‘ t h • ot ut 
re\,aii ; ens of kiin;il«ims. \V> have a ‘1 — AV*. s of firmin; vv I:" h 

coilt fiion of t !ie.«t in ehyht books. }) t \ 'jari^e li the livin' nhv ■ i‘d ; e i*r 

.fortc.u oliset ves, that they were com- 1| roratwa . surpn->t\ s e’. > of the W(*-. 
d>«wed at diflerent timds’ by different \Av. >ee {‘auiij'.iv — ?. St mi 
tiei'fcons; first i*y anil then, pm*- rare tlr*y eomm rre ! >u v*s v'f, or tho-j 

S. tps, by Jews, and certainly by Chriv- _ which w'$, thro.fcb hlinslei s-. or pn m- 
ti?ins, rhey abound with phrase!^ ji dice, do /tot see the evil i#f. i ,, -:d:n • >s 
vybi-ds. ficts' and passages, taken from -i 1A- 7. v ni>fs are th»sr 

the JiXX. and the New,* Tystam cut. ■! w Such are done boldly, an I . ".d isf 
'They are, mys the Hoctor, a-; reniarka- : j light and conviet'ujn. Nr I’.ji si u.<* 
ble specimen of- astonishim? impudence .j now — 8. fa rrf>.'< . i.tbe <!.'• 

•tnd tn [semi He poetry, and seem to have, ‘j ni.d of the e-,itV,nf the ( >• *■ .-I ; w . f h .in 
been, from first to last, and wit lmut ?\iy 'J open and malxYits n k ject" -i . ■! i‘ Tin 1 
' one exception, mmv rnposturcs. ' * !] reason win- this sin is .u \ *r t *. en. i-, 

SIMON V, is the corrupt presenta- J.; not because of am w.ni*. of ‘.utliciuicy m 
lion of ai\y one to an ccr4esU>t(cal be- !j the blond of A'livLt. urn* in ‘he i>.;rd“n- 
neftee, for money, gift, or reward. Jt-jim; nieivv of (h-d, but because Aiieb 
ia so called from the rw&cinblancc it is li ruinniit it never repiJit «.*f it, Im 1 . 
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continue obstinate and malignant until all. But such deceive themselves, for a 
.death. , tree is known by its fruits; and true 

The corruption of human nature is, godly sincerity wilt evidence 1 itself by 
1. ffiiiyrrsul as to the subjects of m , serious inquiry, impartial examination, 
Rom. iii 2X Isa. lm. C\ — 2. Gninut, as | desire of instruetfm, nnprejndkcd iudg* 
to all the powers of man, J sa. i. (j.-~ Ihncnt, devotedness of spirit, aiuf mS- 
sinful, filling the mind with eon- |j ha-nut v of conduct. The reader will 
iStant rebellion, against (iod and his lawcj; find this subject ably haunted m Gur- 
— 4. Ilattful to God, Job x\ . In; and,; Halt's Christian Armour , vol. ii. p. 121, 
— 5. Punishable by him, 1 Sam. ii. 9, ! t<> 1 tfi. See Hypocrisy, 

10. Rom. ii. 9. Why the Almighty pa- | SINGING, an ordinance of divine 
initted it, when his power could haw* y-orship, in which we express our joy 
prevented it, and how it is rouW\ ed . m God, and gratitude for his mercies. 
From parents to their children, form ; It h<v always been aehranoh both of .nit- 
Some oi th«,se dorp things of Gnd,'of ;■ turai and revealed religion, in all -ages 
whirl) we ran know but little in ^iie ij and periods of time. It was :\ part of 
pro cut sub ; only this we too assuu-d the worship of the He-ithais. *lt was 
of. liiat he is a God of truth, -uid it ,j pr ie*jM-d In the. peopli, of tied 1> ‘fore 
whatever he d.»es or permits, will i- ‘he giving of the law of Mo* s KmxL 
matr’ly tend to promote h'h ; .j p. .’! w . also under tiie < crenionial I esv. Un- 
Wlule we contemplate, the re toil, e der the Gospel dispensation it is parti- 
mjturc, the evil, tluT guih, the co -• cnhirly enjoined, Col. iii. if,. Kph. v.’ 
o lienee of sin, it is Jour happiness lo •- ■ 19. It practised by Christ and his 
net i,t!ut he who permnuM it hatli i ; apostle-,, Matt. xxvi. *;'0. aiul in the 
\idvd a remedy tor it; and that V,e .o 1 earliest times of Christianity. The, 
•oved tin* world. that he gate hU « v j piaises of God may bo sung privately in 

h ;the family, hut chiefly in the house of 
/in him should not perish, hut .. f . God; and should be attended to with 

•lasting hfe.” See An>\K vr, Hi - | rev crei.rr, sincerity , joy, gratitude, and 
DMii'Tio.v: and A» / wards, } Inj , and 'j with the understanding, i Cor. xiv. 1J. 
T-iu/or, on Original AVw ,* \ Ilo, ft j Among the Baptists during the early 

of Div. article Sin y Kin r fs a’ /.‘nun*'# [put ot their existence, psalmody win 
Origin of lioil ; Jiurruii^htt* J '• •, gmcrallv excluded as a human ordi- 
utff Stnfjlnrbit of *S/.7 ; Or. 0 u ' nance; but some congregations having 
Inch t* ‘Sin; Or. Wnirhfs lb-cel’- adopted it about the beginning of the lftth 

fuinrwt of Sin ; Pitcher's Affinal ti eeninry, a violent confiwvrsv was e\-- 
Vat'rr of Part ; Vr illumes .insiorr a, « ited. Ahput the middle cf theceutu* 
Rnlsham; ICntts'jpRni'unn.f Rrcoerru r\, however, the praises of God were 
II'AiAh i\ii'infr*'t‘mfii‘\ p. J, *1 ; f)r.\ mu.;; in aery Baptist church. It is to 
Smith's Stnnon on the J V nnisyon if j be lamaded,* however, th.,t*this ordi- 
Kvtl. , , r * ij nana* has not that attention paid to it 

SJNCKUTTY, freedom from hypo- r which it deserves. That great di\ ini, 
crisy or dissimulation, The Gatin word j Dr. Jonathan Kdwards, observes, that 
wid'TiiH, from whence our i English M ‘‘as it is the command cf (Joel that all 
word sincere is derived, is composed of J{ should sing, so all should make cory- 
tfinc and cm/, and signifies unihfut jj M'tenfv ot learning to sing, a.s it is a 
as pc:re honor, whi» •: te not mixed votli : Ik ig that cannot be deuaiMv perform- 
any wax;, 1 Bus dam. mg that '•ii.ceritv* ed .i all without learning. Tiiosc, there- 
i-*a j>u;v wnd upright priucipho Tiie j ( where there is m main ral inability) 

Greek ’.void . t»’ansta f ed sin- . wlr- neglect to ten rn to sing, l roc m a/--., 

cerity, (1 Cor. i. Jh.) s^ififies pr- per- v a ! as tlim neglect Vn.it « i necessary in or- 
mdguieut tmli e.f thmgs by the beh* del ni their 'attending yie of the ordn 
and splendour of the sue : tvaHh » ; naw of God’s warship.” We leave 

men holdup goods they bm to tnose. who are wilfully dumb in CiocBji' 
the light oj ibe j'.m, to m o if thev i .in i hoiw to consider ^h^s’ pointed remark* 
discover anv defut in than. Thu-.,!; Mitch^Iia* been ‘•aid ax. to tad use cf 
those who are truly since re ran besr j{ instnimeiyal niiiMc in tbr house of God. 
the test o r light, and are not afraid of j On the one mJo it i s olv^erml, that we 
having Uieir prim :jdes and prartV.es ought not to object to it. because it as^ 
e/vn'med by it r J'nis word, ii«.w«'-ver, si**ts devotion; that it was used .in the ■ 
hk»- jJi.my otlierSj is abused, and oi>ai v/or.ihip of God under the Oiil 'i’estst-- 
l v- *. 0 : 0 . subterfuge for tin* ungodly raetit ; and that the worship «F heaven 
eri ‘he indolent, who think that them is re presented by a delighthd uuiim of 
fn'-r" is uoOiin;:;; but Mi it sinceritvq v ocal and hist ruiTRMtt:il music. But on 
‘K i if*,.* In. nr*, as th'-y cull it, is nllSn | the other wide, it is remarked, that 
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nothing should he done in or about God's 
worship without example or precept 
i 1*0111 the New Testament; that, in- 
stead of aiding devotiot^it often tciul* to 
draw off the mind from the right ob- 
ject ; tlmt it does not accord with the 
Simplicity gi Christian worship; that 
the practice of those who lived under 
the ceremonial dispensation cun he no 
rule for us; that not one text in the 
.New Testament requires or authorises 
it by precept or example, by expves* 
words or fair inference ; and til.#, tlie 
I’Cfires* illation of tfic musical Jiai nfbnv 
in heaven is merely figurative language, 
deluding the huppiuoss of the* saints. 
We, have not room here to prosecute 
the arguments on either side: bn* the 
read ninety refer top. 211 of the fourth 
volume of Bisho/i fleveridt-Ps Thesau- 
rus; SfifliN.tr fleet's and' )ifi. JIorn'e\ 
Semi on % on Churrh jl funic; No. 6;"0 of 
the: eighth \ol. of the fyurtator; Jlhhofi 
J lor nr oti the 150.7/ Psalm ; Theol. 

;1 (ag. vul. ii. j). 427, and voj. iv. p. 5:>3, 
4 j8 , Biblical Mag- vol. ii., p. :>5 ; 

A\i Iglrti'tt Body of Dio. (pies* 1»5 ; 
IhnvriBi s' Church History, vol. i. p. 400; 
l Vu Hums ' o fUstor-cal Essay on Church 
Musir, finfaed to Pmhmtlia Eeange- 
, vol. ii. p. j‘i ; Bedford's ’iemjile 
Music; .Lyra E/oangehca ; J*rat 
JJisc'Wr :es i timgwg in the Itur- 
s/ufi of Cl ft reat heel at the Friday 

«*A« i. s a. vk fares in Easlchtj/i, I7un; 
Dodweus Treatise on the J .niv fulness 
of Instrumental Music in 9 Holy Du - 


SIX ARTICLES, law of. See Sr A - 

V UT KS. 

SLANDER, according tv) Dr. Har- 
row, is uttering false speeches against 
our neighbour, to the prejudice of his 
fame, Rifely, welfare ; and that out of 
malignity, vaiiitv , rashness, ill mature, 
or bad design. The principal kinds of 
Zander ;*re these: 1. CJi urging* others 
with facisthey are not guilty of. — 2. Af- 
fixing scandalous names and odious^ cha- 
racters which they deserve not.— d. As- 
r pcrsing a man’s actions with foul names, 
importing -th*S the) proceed fi oru evil* 
.principles, or tend tojbad ends, wheugjt 
cloth not or cannot appear. — 4. Her- 
veiling a man’s wonls.or acts disadvan- 
tageous})' by affected misconstruction. — 
5. Partial or lame representation of 
men’s discourse or practice, supplying 
‘sonic part of the truth, or concealing 
•some circumstances which ought to be 
explained — 6. Instilling sly suggestions 
which create prejudice m the. he;u‘ors. — | 
7 , .Magnifying and nggrav a ting live faults I 
of others. — 8. imputing to cur neigh- j 
*x)ipr‘s practice, judgment, or profession, ] 
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evil consequences which have no foun- 
dation in truth. a 

Of all the rhainUrs in soivety, a 
xT.uiderur k the mo-t odious, and^hc 
most 1" \ > produce mischu f 0 M His 

tongue,*’ says tin* giv.it Massifm, ** is a 
devouring fire, which tarnish i s wh.it- 
fui* it touches; winch e\eu ise-» hs • 
fury on the good grain equalh us on the 
chaff; on tl.e piofune ns on the sailed ; 
which, wherever it passi s loaves only 
desolation am! ruin; digs even into the 
bowels of the e;irth ; turns into vile 
ashes what onlv a moment bof.ae had 
appeared to us v> prei tons and brilliant , 
u< v. 1th more v ioleuce and d ingi r th m 
c. v.*i\ in ih»* tine when it wm.i apparent- 
ly smothi n-d ii}) and ahno-t rstinel , 
w 1 lit ii hlncknis what it < .mnot c*»r ■ 
sfime, and song-limes spaik-e*, nml th- 
lights before it. (j^sfroj s. J; is an as- 
semblage of an iniquity, a sei irf ptuio, 
uhi»h di-cmers to ns" the mote hi our 
brother’s eve. but. hides lh- be no which 
is% our own; a mean ciuv, winch, 
hurt at lie talents or pm-p<. rJy of 
others, makes them the subjects i f its 
ceuMrges, and studies to dim the tph n- 
d‘»ur of vvlutevir Qilshinis itself; a 
d'sgubcd hatred, \vnirh shod, in its 

«!>' ’ ’ 

thy du]d vhich j) 
the tace, arid Kars in piec 
baik: a shameful levity, 
cwiumuwf ovei it-df or w* 
sacrifices both ii June an 
the hnprudi tiee of .,u .om 

■.At .. , r! 

goes to ph-irt b^nuNn- 
dal, where we beeoi.u* i 
and sin to those \v ho li - 
justii. e, where we i i 
tlici’ what is dearest to I 
less evil, width disturbs 
dissvntion through chi* 
disunite* the nU id *.*- 1 i 
souree of iiativd 

vv l.». rever it entci - v *• • rfnncts and 
coi ie.sion ; and i ■ * r\ v is an ene- 
my to p'MCv, (i.'imri 
good b*’t edieg. L.isd v ir is an 
of dead!*, pnisqp : vvha Cvcr f!o 
it ii infile^ed, mid pob 
r-pj/iijachus ; e\<n its j)i*.*;ise-i a r e cm 
poisoned ; its applauses m:dii ,: oos ; it 
silence rrinsinal; its c.-sune-,, Teot-a-n* 
and looks, have all their \oyrn. .ev 
spvead it each in tlu**e. way. Still mar 
dreadhii is this evil v nee. a is I ■■an 
among t!uw.* who me ilu , mle^e* d d‘e 
ciples of Jesn^ k’lu isi. \hMhe <anrr 
formerly held in le-nur the exhibition 
of gladiators, anil domed ih:p belli ver- 
brought up in the ici deruess and b» 
nlgnity of Jesus Christ, could iuuocentl 
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feast l heir eves with the blood and death ]| Mary ; that tlic Holy Ghost is no div 
of these imtortiinute slaves, or form an j tinrjL* person; Imt tint the Father is 
harmless nvroaiion of so inhinnan a;! truly and property God. They own ' 
plesrain ; b it these ink iv more detest- J that the name of God is given in the 
abjfc show-.; for they bring upon the | holy Scriptures (o Jesus ('in*ist, hut con- , * 
stage not infamous wretcho devoted to, haul th it it is only a deputed title, which, . 
death, but mcmbi’is of Jesus Christ,! however, invests him wall* a great au- 
their brethren; ami iloae they inter* |i thority over all created brings. They 
tain the spectator^ wit! i wounds which jj den v *the doctrines of satisfaction anti 
they inflict on persons” who have do- |j i imputed vightcousness, and say, that 
voted themselves to OoJ. /? arrow's didst only preached the truth to man- 
U r 07'k* t vol. i. '•» r. 17, 38 ; ;1 /.mv.vAo//’a- hind, vet belore them in himseU an »*.v* 
«SVrw/»/wy, \ tl. i. h*v. v. Hnglish trails, j ample of heroic virtue, and sealed his 
and aii:>*ie Ken, SrhAKiNo. ^ j doctrines with his blood. Original sin 
SODKJr.i V, fiecdom from any inor- j awl absolute predestination they esteem 
<lin re “ SobrieU/* us one yb- ! sehol isfac chimeras. Some of them 

.seizes, ,k is b.>th the Trnanient and the likewise maintain tin* ska j» of the sou*, 
fiefc m e of a t'bn.stian. It iso envisitr j vvhieh. they say, becomes in^ms'dile at 
in evi re situation, ,u>d in e.en cute* 1 - > death. ami is raised again with the 1 r <\y 
prise; indu'd nothing ran be cl"uc wr’l jut the resurrection, when the good sled I 
without it. l'li»’ want of sobriet/ is seen he established in the possession of eter- 
i'.ud felt by m altitudes'! u r\ flu. \Vi«h- u,d ie lie ity, while the wicked shall be. 
nuts brietv a «u .n is 0 " pnsedro ihetoss- consigned to a fuv that will lint tnr- 
iugotthr'iimn stitutenf an ment them eternally, but lor a certain 

mielior. S ibiiet'- is a MTunti ag.iiii.-'t liic duration proportioned to their derne- 
baneful inihiunce of lurbuh n* passions; nts.” 

it is sell'-pos-'S''iou ; it i*. '.,-:f-<lt fence. It j There is some difference, howewT, 
is iK'cessfua on all ikee-ions: when we between ancient and modern Sot mains « 
read, when we bear, when we praj, The latter, indignant at the name So- 
when we convert, when we form ciuian, have appropriated to themselves 
selvmes wlu u wv pnv-uc them, when that of Unitarians, and reject the mv* v 
we prosper, when we fail. Sobrsuv is fions of a miraculous conception and 
nccoss.in for all descriptions of eh. true- j the worship of Christ ; both which were 
ter: it is m.essnr} for the young anil held by Socinus. J)r. Priestly has la- 
for i lie old ; for the rich and vine poor, , ljoured lunl in attempting to defemt 
for the wise arid for,, the illiterate ; all: tins doc! fine of the l T.itan.ms, but Dr 
need to ‘be sober.*/* The necessity of | Horsley, bir-hop ot Koch ester, has ably 
sobrie.v r ubviouyf 1. In our inquiries | related the doctor in his Tluftogicttl 
after truth, hs ‘ prosed to presumption.' Tracis,, which arc worthy ttw pc.rosu 
— J. In oiir pnr-iut of tV.s world, as op ■ | of every (Christian, and especially every 
posed m i ,#\ etnusnesv — d, In the use candidate for the msiiwri’ y. 
and estimate el liu vhurgs of this woild, I Dr. Price agreed with the Socini.uus 
as opposed to r\ces'». — 4. In trials and in the main, yet lus sy stem wassowc- 
alhlciions, as oppo.-,eti p* imp'Ltience. — v*. hat ciiHerent. He believed in the 
.i. In iormuij.; our iU'Drsiviit of others ^-re-existence of C'hnTi, and likewise 1 
*.s op| \r, ' ' ifriiriousiir^c— 6. In t...d he was more than a human being • 
of o '- vlf, as opposed to a id tocjc upon him human nature. lor a 
tyy i -in. — M.f .v motives might be urged 1 'her purpose th. m inmdv revealing 
to this ^ x nr is-\ is, J, The general l.m- ; to mankind the will of Go:l e and iu- 
& ! » • o of S. j n»sure, l IV t. v. s. P; W. iv. } st: ucling them in their duly and in the 

6. T'i. v. 1 ! 1 Pet. jv. 7 — J. Our pi* f-s- | doeP’incs of religion, 

sion «iri Cliii ih'-n. — J’b» L/.mipl* .if* . Socinhms flourished greatly in - 

Jt'vin C" P .oi.l 4. ’ : he ivj *»• ap- Pi-J.md about \lte. year J 55 1 : . r ind J. . > 

pr.Mch oi niv'tli and rnlgmnrt.” See Sn.aiienins, paiatihe of Pixloliu, built ’ 
D-vihVii:.. kss, Mf-iuiuriON. purposely f.r their use the city of Ha- ' 

SOr.lN ! \y^. .» -vet so called from cow*. A "fwo«‘:raUdhyuwas*publjsh- 
V'.'.ii -i , k - :jocum:- uh . i!'i d in P' l.md in , <d, railed the Hacovinn catecli'iin : and 
J'"':. 'J*her*' were two who boro the their most able writ-; are known by 
n.o.e Shinns uncle and nephtiv. and 1 the title ot the Fra^'r^ br Po- 

l> : a the vime d.v .trine ; Ionian brethren. 'Pheir writings were 

bn 1 it .-s the r>i pin .*/ who is* eene.qliy re-puhlislted together, in the year 165' (>, . 1 
i '•nsjit-ivd * r . ? , in*; i.'nmdei of th'.s sect in one great collection, consisting of six 
* .oy in. iIuMm ■* db«t Jesus Christ was volumes in folio, muler *thc title of 
re m m, who h .rt no existence be- Hibliothem Fratrum. An account of 
ioj-: lie was conceived by the Virgin these authors may d>e seen in Dr. Tout- ' 



Some of the 
Sociman dor trine, lie- 
sale's tlic above-mentioned, have been, 
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*nniis on ihe Socinia 
\\vs die above-nientnu 
(four.es in /ns Scripture Account of ihe 
, A r t'nhntcs anti I Varsh ffi of God* amt of 
ti\ a C/ttinttfrr and Offices f Jnfu* 
Christ ; iJr^Ijirdner on the Logos; 
JPrtoihi'B Hist, of early Opinion* and 
Di^/uihdione ; Lindsay m his Histori- 
cal f'iriv of Unitar mm m ; Carpenter's 
(hnturiauhm ; and fiehsham's Answer 
to iViiherjorce. Against the Snciniau 
doctrine mw be consulted. Ur. Home's 
Sermon on the Drlhj of Contend ni^ for 
the Faith ; i)i\ Owen u gainst Jluidle ; 
Dr. Har,\ hot k's C *un fa tafia u- of Sad- 
tnuniHm: Cafoviui's Ditto ; Macgow- 
cn'.i Sarin lanisin brought to the ffc&t ; 
And books under articles Arlans and 

* V-hrist. 

SOLD INS, so called from their lead- 
er, one Soldin a Greek priest. They 
appeared about the middle’ of the fifth 
nVitury in the kingdoms of Saha and 
UoJnlijjL. They altered the manner of 
the sacrifice of the mass \ their priests 
offered gold, their deacons incense, and 
their sub-deacons myrrh; and this iiv^| 
mcirimy of the like offerings made to 
tin 1 infiiit Jesus by the wise men. 

Vuy tew authors mention the Soldius, 
neither do we know whether they still 
-subsist. 

SOI .V’IDJANS, those who rest on 
fiith alaim for salvation, without am 
connexion with works ; or who jnd^e 
thMimelvos to be ('heist’s W‘ cause they 
belie vy'thev are. 

S* »N (jK (*OI),:t term applied in the 
Scriptures not ouLv to magistrates and 
saints, but more particularly to Ji.mis 
C hrist. Christ, says Bishop Pearson, 
has a fourfold right to this title. l.By 
gvr.tTut i*n», as begotten of God, Luke i. 
di.* — ~\ By commission, as sent by lino, 
Jnhii >. .U, By resurrection, as 

ihe firs* horn. Acts >:hl. — 1. By 

actual possession, as heir of all, Hob. k 
5. But. besides these Ihiftvmam think 
that he- is called the Soil of God In sxu.L 

* a way and maimer as novel am ollu r 
was, is, or call be, because cf his own 
divine nature, lu; being the true, proner, 
ami natural Son of God, begotten ujy 
him before all worlds. John iii. 1G. Horn. 
*mi. 3. 1 John iv. 9. Sue article G e- 
'NKU vno..v Ltjkknal, and bulks tfiere 
1 rt foiled to. 

SORCKRV, magic, conjuration. Sec 
(bJARMs and WiTCimicAi t. 

SI )R BOW, uneasiness or grief, lirisinf; 
■froir, ill'’ privation of some good wo. ;if- 
urfMy possessed. It is ihe opposite to' 
joy. ‘ Though sorrow may bc'dbmanh 
under a sense of sib, and "when involved 


|j in troubles, yet we must beware of an 
extreme. Sorrow -indeed, becomes 
sir.- lid and excessive wlfen it. leads us to 
alight our mercies; causes us to iys in- 
sensible to public nib ; when it diverts 
us fnnn duty ; so oppresses out bodies 
as to endanger our Ihe.?; sours the' 
•pint with discontent, and makes us in- 
attentive to the pi coopts ol God’s word, * 
and advice- of our friends. In order to 
moderate our sorrows, we should con- 
sider that we are under the direction of 
a wise and merciful being ; that he per- < 
mbs lid evil to come upon us wit limit a 
gracious design ; that lie can make our 
troubles sources of spiritual advantage; 
that he* might Live a filleted as in a tar 
greater degive. ; that, ih»»ugh lit? Iks 
taken some, yet he lias left many- oilier 
comforts; that he has given many pro- 
mises of relief: that he has supported 
thousand* in :isg«at troubles fts wu »• 
aud T filially, that the time is coming 
when he wiU wipe awav all tears, and 
yf\‘ to llieni that love him a crown ol 
glory th.itf fadetli not away. See ki:- 
sjgxatiox. 

SOt'L, that vital, imnirdoml, active 
sub'-tSiice, or principle, in man, where- 
by ho perceives, rtf nuan hers, reasons, 
aiid will*. It is rather to be described 
!'as to its operations, than to be. defined 
as to its essence. V arims, indeed, luv o 
been tiie opinions of philosophers con- 
cerning ks substance. The Kpicureans 
thought it a subtile air, composed of 
atoms or primitive corpuscles 'Hie 
S‘<'k’-, maintained ir^vas a 11a me, or p.^r- 
ti-m of heavenly ligK^ The (>irle>!ar«s 
make thinking the essence «'f the soul* 
hold tliur nieii is enchnved with 
three kinds G soul, vi/. the rational^ 
which is purely sprrih<.iS and infused by 
the iuoiiednite’ inspiration of God. the 
irrntljiuU or srrsitir<\ yhich Luiug 
coni!n<|||i to man and o^un is supposul 
to be loirned ol the 'hments^ and, 
Iasi ly, i lit* tat: 1 * ft, or principh- 
i*t growth rtij' 1 t'i n i'i 'igas ihellot is<t 
midert mt!in f i, the second of iio'.- 
mal lift. 

'i*he ndtioii.il soul is simple,, uncom- 
p“mnh^i, and la nude*" 'a L not i oinjy s^l 
«it m alter and form ; for m. titer c .n 
JU<. v er think ami more. <it ks; li .«* tfie 
soul doe*, hi the fourl)*, vGurm* e. L the 
Memoirs of the Lileiary .esd f'li.h-* *- 
phical Society of Mat hi so *'ir n advr 
will find a very vch i.i-le paper, by Dr. 
Ker.ser, proving by < v n!i m «* 
rentiv comph le^h -l lu-n p..n t.{ :]ie. 
!u*:iiu lias bun spjnud v m .iVeel.j.c 
the act of tljnugui, It wiU br il.fftci.'il 
v man to jn iais» tiiis n .ilemt being 
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com iiu ed tied du 
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Materialists; is shaken from its very appeals to the people of Exeter* where 
foundation. % it seems she was brought up 'from her 

The immortality of the «-oul may he infancy. 
arjj[.u.rl from its vast capacities, bounfl- 4 In 'November 1803, she says slit* was.' 1 
le^s desires, great imprevements* dis- ordered to open her Bible, which she* 
satisfaction with the present state, and did at Hades, ch. i. 9; and then follows - 
desire of some kind of religion, ft j.s a long explanation o5 that chapter. 
r also argued from the consent, of all n;t- When she was at Stockton upon Tees 
lions; the consciousness that men have in the next month, she informs us three 1 ., 
of sinning ; the sting of' conscience ; the methodist preachers had the confidence ■ 
justice and providence of God. I low to tell her she uttered /hits ^tul she 
far these arguments are conclusive I S hen refers them to four clergymen who. 

' will not .,av ; hut the safest, and, in fact, ciailf! prove she and her friends were 
the only sure ground to go upon to prov e not'/wvs. 

this* doctrine is the word of (rod, where Alter this she gives us a long com- 
\ve ai oticc. see it clearly established, immictfinn on fitn. xiix. wherein 3 j- 
M iti. x. l JM. Matt. xxv. 46. Dan. xit. J. ; cob warns his sous ot wimt should befall 
J Tim. i. 10. 1 Thess. iv. 17, 18 John! them: in the last day'*, and which she 
n . Ij«S. Bu f as this article belongs rather applies to our present limes. She then 
tn metaphysics than to theology v wc rt- j favours her readers, with a long ess \.y 
fer the reader to sL ih'xter on the I on tjie marriage of the Lamb, and ai 
S iW ; Lot. xr on die Understand rig ; j \ arlety is always pleasing, it commences 
llut/rff (Jnnjtoifu ; Jackson on Maher jin sober prose, but ends in jingling 
and S/nnt ; rluvdon the /do id ; More's j rhvme. 

Jwmuy'ahuj if the Sou/ ; Hu rt/ei/ 1 on | The following is the conclusion of a, 
iV./w ; Hji. P i /'tens’'* Send, ns, see. J, i communication which she had at Stock - 
6, 7. vo l. i. ])‘jdd rid jiff’* J.ectures, loc. fort: il As wrong as thov are, saving 
9J, 9.1, Pi, 93, 96, 97; DreiUs f /iWy Jithoil hast children brought u/t by the 
o?\ the Immateriality ,u nd Immortality \ parish, and that tlmii art Bonaparte's 
of the Soul. CaW of the Sou/. See brother, and that thou hast been in pri- 
Cahk. * sou; so false is their livings, thy writ- 

SOK'rHCOTTKKS: the 1 followers mgs came from the devil or any spirit 
of .Ioanna SoutUrot, well known at this hut the sriRiTofthe i ivl.vc (ion; and 
lime 1 in the y>nth of England us a pro- that e\ cry soul in this nation shah know 
pheHvss. ti before the hvj; yeaHs 1 mentioned to 

Thu book in which Joanna published thee in 1-S0J are expired ; and then 1 
her prophecies, is deftcil London, April | will turn M\i ui/tpfcwnf beaut \ to ‘he 
*5, 1804; and shymegius by declaring j tvs', deuce of my people, and thin sli.il! 
she herself did understand the com- | praise the (Ion o? tmkik sam.*a Vi i'-N’- 1 ' 

“ municaiions given her by the Spirit, till j In M urn 1 H> 5 , we find Joanna pnb- 
thev were afterwards explained ter her. j lished a pamphlet in London, endoa- 
In November 1803 , she was told to i vouring to confute. ft Ff\ k Ciia»u»k.s*' 
mark the Weather during the twenty- } Aganwt her, w hich h id appeared in the 1 
lour first days of the succeeding veai,! Leeds Mercy rv, and four of which she 
and then the Spirit informs her that the i . us igere ub-Untelv false. The first 
v,< uthcr each V ; was typical, of the J| » barge uvasrasptx’thi^thi'w 17/77/17 of het ■ 
. ^'"'[5 of each mi 1 f ceding month : New J Msciples. The second on the hn anion 
' ve il s day to i ovrespona with Junuar) , j i hr /kit'd on the famine. 'The fourth 
Jtirm.fi'y 2 w'nli February, &<\ , flJl her miss 1 or. The fifth on . her 

Atiei* this .she relates a, dream she | d.uuh. Scaling is tin 1 grand peculiarity 
liad in 179J, and declares she ion 4 old j aH ordinance of the e people. Joanna* 
thO death of Bishop Buli^i, and Appeals gw.s thine who prefess u helief in her 
to a lettri put into the hands oh a cler- 1114;. si on, and wall ntbscribc to. the things 
jgyman whom she names. revealed in her ta Wahni^g,” a scaled 

One night she heard a noise as if a wri'/m fiuficr with her signature, t aiwl 
ball of i-^n was rolling down the star’s by which Aeva’ieled. to think they are 
three, oyw; and the Spirit afterwards, sea/M ugaui*? the du ./ of rtdcmjitiOji, 
she says toidhev this was a sign of three and that all those who are possessed of. * ti 
gr-. at evils which wetc to fill upon this these seals will be signally honoured by . 
■ kind, the -two rd , .the plague, and the Hne Messiah when he conies this spring - 
jdohnr. She allirms that' the lute war, ft is said thev looked upon Joanna to be 
t!wr the extraordinaiy harvest of the bride, the Lamb's wife; and that 1 
i /07 ai|.l 1800 , happened agreeably to , as man fell by a woman, he will be re- ' 
-tic ’predictions which she had pro- stored by a woman. Some of her £ 61 - •' 
. v ioubl y m ade known ; and particularly low ers pretended also to hay<? visions arid ^ 
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' , revelations. At present, it wms, both I 1 in the cxcluskm'of some of the known, 
warning and sealing have sulisirti-tl ; they 1 properties of maih especially ot soli- 
arc waiting, probably jn awful suspense, j d;ty, of the vis inertia:. i?ud of gravitation, 
for the commencement of the thousand j ifhe positive port comprise* per. t-yjorg 
(i .years’ reign on the etrtji, when peace J thought, will, pow< r, action, bv which 
wsll universally prevail Yr.t it is said | lasttdrm is meant tl**- orignnhtfh or fno- 
thev do in t Jiicai^tfitit Christ will roine j tion. JVctt^Throl. p. 4M. >>ee Ixumro- 
in person," nut in spirit, and that the jutKALrrv o* 1 God. H- 

ft ealrd who are dead before this time, f _ Si J 1 KIT l 7 A L-iYl i N 1 )K1 ) N j ’ SS, th ;■ * * 
■ will be raised from their graves to par- j disposition i nip I anted in the man! bv ihV 
> 'take in this happy state, Holy Spirit* by which it is ir.rihicd to 

SOVEREIGNTY OF 0011) is his love, delight in, and attend to spii anal 
power and right of dominion ov;ev his tilings. The spiritual mindm highly 
creatures, to dispose and deteitninc appreciate spicMinl blessings — ;uv on* 
them as soeimah lniu good. This at- gaged in spiritual exercises-- pm .su* 
tribute is evidently demonstrated in the spiritual objeerv—are influenced uv f-rSf 
systems of creation, providence, and rntutl mothes— and experience Merit*, d 
grace ; and may be considered absn- jo\s. ‘To be spirituaMv-imnl'd, ‘ say-, 
•lute, univorsah and everlasting, Dpn. St Paid, hs hie and peace, Rom. om.'n 
iv. 31 Eph. i. 11. See Dominion, a #kv Dr. Oivtnn excellent 'j'rwsr on 
, Government, Power, and Will of’ this- *uhjecr. 

( ron : CqIck ontkr. SovLTf igntu of (tod; SPONSORS, *re those persons who 
ami Char nock on the Dominion of Gods in the edict' of baptism, answer, or are 
i n hut ftc/rfo, vol. j. p. 690; Jictwartitf* sureties lor the. person, biptj.std. See 
Hermans, sit. 4 (jtaufr a’! Uhfts. 

SP1NOSISM, the doctrines of Spino- SPt IK'^S, Hook of] a bunk. or <U <do- 
za, who was born a Jew at Amsterdam ration drawn up by Bp. Morton, m the 
m 1632. The chief articles in Ins sys- »‘eigh ot K. James 3. to encourigi re- 
lent are such as these: that there is creations and sports on the Lord*" d.iv. 
but one substance in nature, and ih.it It was to this effect ,*•" Tli it t*>y lns^ood 
this only substance is endued with an pmp’e's recreation his Mu jest v \ piea- 
' infinite variety of attributes, among Aire was, that, aficr the end ot divine 
which are extension and cogitation ; service, the} should nut be disturbed, 
that all the bodies in the universe arc letted, nr discouraged, .Vnru any hi.vful 
'modifications of this substance, con- recreations; such as tlaw'ivts* either of 
side reel as extended: and that all the | men or women; archn'u tor men ; /*■ ./;- 
souls of men are modifications of the jj in#, vaulting, or ,yiy su. h li.irmless i c- 
-same substance, considered as cogit a - !j creation. ; nor hu jug of n"i u - s v, 
tive : th^it < iocl is a necessary and inn- !{ wfritnouufcv, or rftririft; nr sec - 

nitely perfect lining, ami is the cause of ij ting up of Man JwU'S, and other spurts* 

* all things that exist, but not a different j there with used, so as the same nmv be 
iking from them: that there is but one jj had in due and convenient time, without 
Being, and one nature; and that this jj impediment or l»-t of <!i\inc service; ami 
nature produces within itself, by an im- j that wonuti should h.»\- Um\c to carry 
uuuicnt art, all those which we call l| rushtw to the clnnrh tor the dei or-.i’ii c 
creatures : and that this Being A. at ‘the |j of it, Recording to ; ** ,'*i r oh; ru‘*t.. , ,is, 
same time, 1 inch agent and patient, cfli- | withal* prohibiting ill '.id .\%tul 

cicnt cause and subject, but* that he I to be used on-.SV's \ ; a* bt.ir 

‘ produces nothing but .modifications of h x t>hitr t but 9 hr *» tn*erlwU^ ,md 
Iluii self. Thus. is the Deity made the. ; ml times (si • ! u c.ukt so>-t ot pc'.p'e 
P -sole agent as. well as patient, in all evil, [ prohibited! . o*7er ; -T Two ev*ihnv 
beth physical and ntc*ral. If tlii» im- j ivstrain.ls w*.rc annexed to r he* d« ri./.u- 
, pioiLs doctrine be not Atheist m (dr, as \i tlon, which dAer \ e the readers n- . 
-js sometimes called. Pantheism,) I ktiow j 1^. ** * r o recusant (i. a. Pair..!) 

- not wluit is. See Pantheism. J have the benefit of this div.l.-r.d !«»".— 

* 4 SPIRIT, an incorporeal l^ing or Intel- I Odly. Xnv Mich .;\s were not pr«*vmt if 
ligence ; in which sense God is s^id to thc wli-MC of divine. ,eix:iv. — \o»*, .'d!v 
be a Spirit, as are angels and the human such n>, did not keep i ^ their own 4 n-h 

' wul, chw'\ tu s f Unit is, /'' n.'.trut.’* 

HOLY SPIRIT. Sec Holy Ghost. '1 Jus decks r.itv'n w:^ lavU-red t* » be 
' SPIRITUALITY OF (*0D, is hib rr.id in all the p in-d* <‘liurc.iies of Lui- 
ymtnatcriaJity, or being without body. J caslure, winch abound with Papists: 
It, expresses an idea (says 1)^. Paloy) j and Wilson flint ii was to’hnvv 
>n.'ideup of a negative part arc! of a pc- i been 'read in all the church* * of ling 
. sit) ve part. The negative part consists | land*. but But Archbishop Yhbol, beui^ 

*: ^ ' 48 * . ■ 4 0 
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at Ci'fiyi’on, flatly forbade its oring read S ness or good, tlie stoical doctrine was 
there.. In the reign of King Charles I. {'altogether extravagant; they taught 
ArchbMiop 1 .ami put the king upon re- i that all external things are indifli rent 
publLVning this dc-chiraPon, which wa* j and cannot idler t the happiness of man ; 
a n di din^ly done. 'l'hc court, had their J that pain, which fcocs not belong to the 
ail lb, masquerades, and pla}s, on the | mind, is not evil; and that ;l wise man, 
Sunday evenings, while the youth of wdl he happy in the f inidsj. of tm-fure, 
,tln* country w.ere at their momce-i ; Ik cause vimio itselt* is happine^. 
dances, Muy-fyamrs church and clerk jj Of all tin* sects however of the an-' 
ales, and all such kind of revelling. dent philosophers, it is said that the 
Tlie severe pressing of this dec larat-on ji Stoics came nearest the Christian; and 
made sad havoc among the Puritans asii that not only with respect to then* strict 
it* was m be read in the churches. J| legaixl to moral virtue, but also on ar- 
■VI any poor clergj men Mruined their |! count of their mornt principles ; iwf/v 
^iibciuici ■» in submission to their supe- j; much, that Jerome afhrmslh.it in mam 
^Gr*.. Some, after publishing it. home- i things tlj,ey agree with us. Thev as- 
diatoly read the fourth coiumundo.cfit ! : scried the unity of the Divine Heing — 
to the people Remember tin- Sub- . the creation ef the world by the 
bath d.y, to keep it helv :** adding. IJ >« Word — the doctrine of Providence — * 
“This is the law' of Ciod;” the other, ij end the conflagration of the universe. 

" The injuiiftion of man.” Some pul !j They believed in the doctrine of fate, 
it up(-n their curates, wh’dst j*mit unm- |j which thev represented as no other 
bers air dutch- revived to comply : the j! than the will and pin pose of (iod, and 
• 'T.sefjui nee <d which was, tlut brumal {! held lii.u ii had no tendency to loose*- 
clCrgMtK'u vvert actually suspended fa * j,' ncs* of lift. 

ln-t rinding it. —Such, alas, wsp the aw- |j STY L1TES, fiilfar Mints; nn appcl- 

ful st.vie of the tunes 1 :j l.ition given to a kind oi snlitarus. who 

ST \ Tl r IT, IHd >()J)Y, or the law of {: stood motionless upon the tops of pillar**, 
the six alludes; ;t law ui icicd uC the >j raised for the exercise of their patience, 
reign of fh m*i \ IM. winch denounced ij and remained their for several \\nr.% 
deith agamsi all those who should deny :i amidst the admiration and applause ut 
the dictnae of tnmsnbstaiitrUion ; or j ihe stupid populace. Of these, He rind 
maintain the necessity of receiving the ij several mentioned in ancient wr’ters, 
Vicrnmrur in both Linds orufli an that '! and t ven as low us the twe.fih cuttuvi, 
it was lawful for priests to raapry, that 1 win n tin*) were totally suppressed, 
vows of celibacy might h broken, that '• The founder of the order was St. Si- 
pthate masses wm; of no avail, ,uid ji mcon Stylitef, ii famous anchoret in the 
Unit auricular confession to a priest w;e» || tilth mitun, who -first took up Ids a hi fie 
not ma-essat y to salvation. ‘ ij on a column six cubits high ; then on a 

’* STlv\Dl\VST>s T KSS. See Con* j second of twelve cubit*,; a third of 
ST a Me.*. * itwentv-two; a fourth of thirty-six ; and 

STOICS, heathen philosophers, who j on .mother ot forty cubits, where hr 
hKjk their imiKs fiYini the Check word (thus pussul thiitj -seven years of hi"' 
signify nig a porch, or portico, be- j life. Hu* tops of these columns were 
cau.'.e /."no, the head oi th«- Stoics, kept ; < -dy thiv.* feet in dlimefcr, and vver- 
Ins school in a p uvh of the city of v d-ndel'! >y a rail that n ached a) mot 
. A ih: ns. It is suj-.’iiscd that //.'no bor- r< the girdle, somewhat u-sembhng a 
roved mam' «*.’ ids opinions from ilui j. I nit. There was no lying down hi it. 

• J» wish Si-.rsfVurts; but it is ci-riaiu tint The Faquirs or devout people of the 
h,.‘cia.i-ft an 1 1 Plato had taught mi/ h of 1 m* > t, imitate.Uiis extcaordinary kind c f 
th«*in Let \'v. 'Hie StiMC.s gtuu lly lile tn this day. 

)i!a ; itiain« d that natnr** i. ape’s e'.esvj v » \\ DKACON, an infucior minister, 
m. ei to pa vac whntev * apj)c irs to | w'!»o aucvntly at* ended at the alrnr, 
him to lr* good. According tirthem, i pi^daredrthe s.e .ed vessels* deliveivd 
vdf-pruM rvatiuu and defence is the fi--st ! them to the deao^-ns in time of divine i 
Kw of '.'dmatrd nature. ^YIT animals ‘ servire/iUe^d^d ttie’d'^irs of thecliuiY.h 
.neces- ..cdy deir.e {deAsuvc from Uio<*e !i during comumnimi service, wen! on the 
j.he ys v Inch an* /uUrd to them ; but the |r bishop’s embassies wdh his letters, or 
frii.I < hj‘ 1 1 «*f puT’^mt >s not pleasure, but j 1 messages, to foreign churches, and v/as * 

* ■/.fo-mitv '.oii'atmv* Tf.very one, there- j.' invested with the iir.sjt of the holy or- * 

* '"f . who* has a right discernaien 1 . of j del's, 'fhey weiv su subordimite to die • " 
w-i.u is wall be cbielly ronrerncd j supenor rules of the church, tiiat, b/d 

.'Xahu j*! to intun* in all hjs actions (j a canon of the. council of Laodieea, they • 
and j.*- i a >i ’**. Thir* s the origin of mo- *i were foihicltlcn to sit in the presence of 
xtil obue;» aon. With respect to happi- Ij a deacon without his leave. ’ , 
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SI jBLAPSARI ANS; tho*e vykoimld j: subscription in his own ri;»ht f there can 
that God permitted the first nun lo {Ml |. Lv no just found,. lion .for a scruple, 
•inis) transgression witlmu* absolutely ;} ;w.>me have added, Itr.l'if wc hive rea- 
jM\;ilcts-rn\miii|f bN nil ; *>v Rial thede- ii ■*«! to believe f \ mmi cvpr^iy 
, nre of inVcIeslinxitiui^ivgm-ih i:i..n as jj docbired) that he w}V> implies tucftih- 
fallen, Hviai nbuseof that Itcodmn wiiK.h j; *.iv»pt'.''*n doiM r. it im ■; -l tii.it w J shift-.M 
Adam had, iy to a ^.ue in which ail w. i.* ii ueieby declare our u ..w nt to those ar- 
to he left tfl prrcssiiry and miaxoiriahK* !||irU.C but only that vi- ^honbi puv a 
vuin, **H;> were not exempted from it j comph'rm-M io‘li\s RtUhnihy, and t iij.n,u ( p * 
' hy predestination. See Sitkai apsa- j uirsclm not openly to Cudr-.m thein, 

■ HIA'NS. ^ _ ; wf m.'iv, in th.M'ase, sulisiTifr* what "k 

SUBMISSION TO GOD implies ay ] nnM (Inertly icnirary to nurbrivf; i,r 
uitire op ol‘ our tuiclci Ji i *i j, it we \ieci uv oar belief ,n any 

■will, and arfi.cfu>n** to hhn ; or, .s*J)r. hook, us, ha iud/un:e, the Bible, it h to ' 
Owen observes, it consists in, U Am j 1 h-Mippun-d i hm we subscribe oih*-,* ar- 
-i.e.|uics<-,oricy in Ivs ri'chi and so\ i - •! li.’h s oolv so f.j- as th.cv i.re condslrnt 
. — £. An •'urknowhshpm.ot ofhis j wftli Run ; be* »um- wc oaiiuot nn-Kme 
njpileo'isncss and v\ i. «l»iu!.— A A sense j: th-d the law \,. aid rvtpii.e n.s lopi-o..' 

« i f hi 1 ' love nut! care. — l. A diligent np~ j. our bdiof i,i « omnia pripusku us a: tin, 
pUtiUifM ni' ourselves to Ids mind «md Jj time lime Bui .subsi riptiun upon Ihtsr 
will. — Keeping our souL 1>\ fdtli and J principles seems a ui\ dau; v reus jt- 
patieure. fr* at) weariness mid ik-spoii- | lack upon sinu .itv and ,uiii(c ihti.o, 
dcnc:\. — 0. A full resignation to his vvii!. j esped dlv in rh*»si„* d* sis.iwd t* •* mibiic. 
See Uv.SfoN A.T10N', SURKOV. [ Oifltl S." [fill* Vi idfr bx' lU-MVi Ill'll ;e~ 

SUBSCRIPTION, CLERICAL. — . } v^Ntn^tiii,; the Milled, hi- in <v t. ;;.sii',t ( 
Suhscripti* a *.t> arlicle*. of religion is re- /V/fr./V A /<n\ /•*/.:/. \e,l. ]) { s : i:\u r 

of the !'!iT*;y of ovary rst.iblish- ;i f --U »V../ju nfilinn ; /i/.;, h /er* 

ed church, ,< ml of si'ane churches not :| ket. 7 0; i\rytrarv\ *V rm r ..a 
♦■st.ibli-shi'd. ihat it has hernia matter > *cri/i*un ; Fnr vj:>! Cwthl /V/m/.vu - 
ot disjaile whcllu r it answers any ji tiwn Eni'lnuJ; 

valuable put post, us ti^ lehcian, how'- } J and Thr Co nf-y hwm:/. 
over necassarv as a test tainydt). All |j SUCCESSION UN IXTKIcRVPT 
lan^uairc* is more nr le--s ambitr-j! us, so | ( LI), a term made use of bv tht Ib.iuan- 
that it is diilic.dt alwa\s to usrh rstmul [j ists, and oih< rs, in rUeiemc to tiuwo 
the exact senK 1 , or the i tufty -' i bishop:* j-ho are supjw/sed t‘> hive O'- - 

os|K*emlIv wla nerrfdsl ia ve oix'U. j riveil tlieir aiiihfirnv from the ip« *.ihs 4 
longest a! dished. It is said ’Jmt t lit* rler- !j nnd no conumu fueled that n;i:l:ontv 
ir' ot the churfdies d Lowland nid Scot- ( | to ethers in a line, or sur.i es‘io' 1 . it is 
land sul^lom consider them^lve-* mji.i \rr\ precarioti*, ime omforhib’c 
tcUererl wi.h the Thirty -nine Ailick-, i; fr.ur.datiou for Chr’.sMun lepct-os !h\* 
or the Confession of t'jish, whim com- |J Doddridye) wh'wh is hdl in the do. nine, 
posing instnfc lions lor their parishes, or jj of- an triihifcrru/Jt 'if sun'iWs'b!} ot 1/.- 
thc, public it large. ij simps, and whicii mak» s tiie v ii.diu ,,t 

It is lo be feared, indeed, that nimi) li tin* administrate n of(‘h iriian mudst' "x 
subscribe morcly for ihe h.tke of c»?n« In* depend upon such a mu* cession, sin.'!. 
meni ; ,uid thou;**ii ii be prof* *'sfr{ly fjc j there i> so oreal ft d n'l.r, l *x upon amuy 
io.o'/wo, it is well known rhnt it is not so j p-ruxts of ccclr.ijiu'h . i hi.Piy^insii- 
in icaiiiv ” flow such will answer to the j much that it K n.»! ■ .fed wlfn were* 
(Ire.-it Jlead of the. church, vve must I tin* seven fir*,! hr 'n'n.u the church of 
lerne litem to judge. Tluy who think j lLi.nc, thou.-Ji tls ■* i lunch was *.o ^ elc- 
w subscription to be pro]«or, should re* J| braird ; and Kn-obuis inmseii, from 
member t^i:it»it ;ijipt\-;ii*lies very near!} wh,»m tlv* ip c* u-si patrons of thisdoi- 
the sedemniry oi an oath,ftnd Is.siottohe tii ir iiji’e m^.ic tin iv cat«diy,i! *s, e\- 
triHed with. ‘'Great care,” says D^d- j piessly owns ilmt ii i-^ noeris' mailer to 
. dridge, f ‘ ought to be taken that v;e sub- Ij it-il \v*ho su.* at-da d tin apostli ^ ir, ihe ‘ 

- StTrbe nothing that w^e do*iiot # firmly be- ,! i;'‘vcimmni of the church-*", cm i-pvi:;.; 
tievc. If the signifu ation of the vinrds |i such, is mac hecolie> <i f*..u; M. P.e.r.-x 
be dubious, and we believe either sense, ij own w vds. [S-'*c R' m- v. v-! ('on- 
-and that souse m wlne.li >v-: do believe j’ Ustc*i eicc lions, in rd-iM-M a*, 1 . t ,i -d. • i;r*- 
.. them, is ns iKitrr.d as the other, we may, •; able i llic-s, make it * i vv di;Vr n , w Inch 
consistent v vvi* li integrity, subseialm ;! were' the tnu- 1 usho] r- ;' ,.u. i t.c cna s « >L 
them; or u tlu* sense ni whah we do {) cousirils, veudcrii e .ill ♦h* s v ; ord.p'uions 
believe them to Ins less natural, nnd wc , null vvliero a £/*)• .I?/ 'Lif't' t co'Ur.ict was 
explain that sense, and rhnt explication j the foundation c.f them, m :kes n impos- 
be admitted by the person requiring the i uibL to jujjvc lita; tie re i-. m»w up-m 
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earth any one person who is h legal Others, observe, that although it \v$s 
successor of the apostles; at least -ac- originally called Sunday, by the Hea- 
cording to the* principles of tlu* Romish teens, yet it may very properly retain, 
cluii eh Consequently, whatever svfc- that name among Christians, because it 
teir." is limit on this doctrine must be j is dedicated to ;he honour of the true. 
vc'.V j/.ccarious. Howe's Efmrofiaty , j light, which lighteth even' man that 

р. 170, 183; Doddridge's IjtcAvz. 197 ; ji comcth into the world, ofjlim who- is 
Clin nd In 's Serrnnm against Fopn'\t t !■ styled b)'tJui]>rophef “theriunof Hight- 

1 p. hi, — 37; Fierce's tier mans, pref. mid j edusness,” and who on this day arose 
article O^pivation. {from the dead. But although it was in 

SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. To ; the primitive times indifferently called 1 
form up idea of ('hrisi’.s sully rings, we 1 flic Lord’s Dav, or Sunday, yet it was 
should consider » lie po\ t rty of his birth ; , never denominated the Sabbath ; a name 
flu* repro.'u li <*i his character ; the pains j comtantlv appropriate to Saturday, 
of his ImkI> ; Hie poupr r.i his enemies ; I or the seventh'* nay, both by sacred 
the desertion ot ins friends; the weight | and ecclesiastical writers, See SaS- 
<«i his people’s sins; the* slow, ignoil.i- 1 u at Hi f 

mous, :uid painful nature of his di ath ; j SITKUKROGATION, what a man 
and the hidings of his Father’s face, i; does sxyond hi* duty, or more than he. 
Ail these rendered commanded to do. The Romanists 

tremelv severe; v et m-hu* heretics* viivl, \[ stand up strenuously for work# of su- 
that the sidles ings ol-.Christ were only ji permeation, and maintain that the 6b- 
in appearance, am! not reid: but, as 1U ji senance of evangeliral councils is such, 
shop lVm-M n observes, M If hunger and jj By means hereof a stock of merit is laid 
thirst; if revikings and contempt; rf ji up, which tiie church lias the disposal 
sorrows and . ironies; if stripes and but- i ot, and which she distributes in indul- 
feting ; if con lernnatioli and cr.icdixiun, ! gcnce* to such as need, 
be sufferings, Jesus suffered, if the in- ! Tins absurd doctrine was first invent- 
ffnnities of our nature ; it the weight of j ed towards the close of the twelfth ren- 
our sins; if the malice of men; if the : tun, and modified and embellished by 
machinations of hat mi ; if the hand of | St. Thomas in the thirteenth: accord- 
(Jnd, could make linn suffer, our S.i- j ing to which, it was pretended that, there 
n'jour suffered. If the unntds of time; • actually existed an immense treasure- 
if the writings of the apostles; if the J of merit, composed of the pious deeds 
death of his martyrs ; if’ lift confession >i and virtuous actions which the saints 
of Gentiles ; if the scoffs of the Jews, be ;i had performed beyond what was nerev 
testi monies, Jesus suffered.'* Ftarson j ! s.m tor the’r own salvation, and which 
on the Creed ; Dr. Raw Mich's Medda- |l were, therefore, applicable to the bene- 
t iotis on the Su flit'oigx of Christ. l*’or ij fit of others; that the gumjihan and 
the end of Ciirist’s sufferings, see jj dispenser of this precious treasure was 
1 )katu or Chkist. ’ jj tlir* Roman pontiff; and that, of enn.se- 

SUNl) VY, or the Lord's D*y, a so- | qutnee, he was empowered to assign to 
•enm f 'estiva! observed bv Chrisrians on .j such as he thought proper, a portion ot 
the first day of every week in memory of j this Inexhaustible source of merit, suit- 
our Saviours resurrection. See Sab oath. i able to their respective guilt, and su iff - 
It has been contended whether Sun* ‘ clent ro deliver them from the punish- 
* ■ : ought to be Used bv ' meat clue to their crime. . 

( rist'mus. T words Sabbath unci.' SlIFERINTKNilENT, an ercle- 
Dan , say some, are the only IJ s .istical superior in several reformed 
nan me idioncd in Scripture respecting < Imrches where episcopacy is not ad- ■ 
ti.i*w.L%. To call it Sunday, isro? *t onrjj mitted, particular^ among the Lu- * 
wisdom before the wisdom of God, and i t' Tins iti Germany, andodie Calvinists 
to give that glory to a Pagan idol which in some otlier places. The superin-, 
is diie.to tun Gone. '1 he ancient Sax- j teMenl is similar to n bishop, only his 
ensealled it bv this name* because upon j power is somewhat more restrained 
it tbt'v worshipped the Sun; and shall ’■ than that of our diocesan bishops. He ■ 
Chri*-*- as keep u]> the memory of that ; is thp chief pastor, and h^s ihcMlirection 
which was highly displeasing' to trod, j of all the inferior pas’ors within his dis- 
bv calling the Sabbath by that 'name ii trict or diocess. 

с. Vuic; than bv either of those he hath ( SUPERSTITION » n word that hhs\ 
ippoiaUai t It is, indeed, called Sunday, ! been used so indefinitely, that H is diflfi- 
-■ify PeCiiuse it is customary; but this,) cult to determine its pWcise. meaning, 

th c\ . will not justify men m doing j From its resemblance in sound' to the- 
fhat wbi'di is con* liny to the example j Latin word sufirrstes , a survivor* it is j 
‘tivl cimnnaiid of God in his word. l evidently derived from it; and different .. 
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attempts have been marie tb trace their 
. conYiexion in signification, hut without 
any degree of certainty. It is gene- 
rally defined to be, the observance of 
unnecessary and iinf*nmuuklcd rites 
*;iuid practices in religion ; reverence of 
'objects not fit for worship; too great ji 
iiieetv, tiMi’Vor sAupulousness ; or ex* j! 
trav again, devotions ; or religion wrong 
directed or conducted. .The word imi) 
■be. applied to the idolatry of the Hea- 
thens, the traditions of ‘the Jews, th^ 

. tuiscriphiral rites of the Catholic*; lo 
the dependence placed by many njf l)ap- 
tt-ui, the laird's supper, and other c ere- 
montes. ft may he extended to those, 
who, without any evidence, lielifwo that 
■ prophecies are still uttered, or mi rack •» j 
•.re performed. U is also appifed to || 
rhosu who believe in witchcraft, magic, 
oniens, &c. 

S iperslition, says Claude, usually 
springs cither, 3. From trrvifc frt/r, 
which makes people believe that God 
is always wrathful, and invents means 
to appease him, — 'J. Or from a natural 
nii i.ition we uH luv lo iti 
winch makes men think they see some 
i iv of the Divinity ib e>fraord inary 
( rtMtmvs and on ihis account worship 
rhein.-^-Or, From /inpornsy, which 
makes men willing to discharge then 
' obligations to God by grimace, and bv 
zeal for external services. — Or, 4. Fmm 
}nrsu;n}ih( t n> which makes men serve ij 
God otter their own fancies. C/ttuo 
Jusay on tin- Competition a *S'rrwf>>i, \ \ 
sol. in p. «1P and '99; *S 'ai'rm's Sermons , ! 
vnl. v. [i. 49, Fug. edit, (ireifon/n J\\~ ? 
suwi t ess*v iii. 

SI ■ l>K ALAPSAU IANS, persons who 
hold that God, without any regard to 
the good or e\Sl works of ^hen, has re- 
solved, by an eternal decree, n/i/iru tap- 
titan, antecedently to any knowledge of 
the mil of Ada m, and independently of 
it, to save some and reject others: or, ij 
in other words, that (rod int( ndetl to ij 


loi'jfy his justice in the condemnation I 
of some, as well as his mercy in the sal- 
vation of others; and, for that purpose, 
•decreed that^Adam, should lieces.varilv 
foil. 

Dr. (Fill gives us the following sicrftuit 
of Supralapsariinism.— 'J'lie question 
whiqh ne proposes to discuss, is, ‘ r Whe - 
ther men were considered ffj the mind 
of Godin the decree of election as fallen 
or unfa lien, as in the corrupt mass 
through the fall, or in the pun* mn^ of 
ci’eatu reship, nreuous to it, mid as to be 
created?” There are some who think 
that the latte>\ so considered, were the 
Objects of election in the divine mine.., 
ThtftC arc called Supralapsarians, J; 


though of these, snmc arc of opinion 
that mill) was considered us to lie created 
or erratahk 1 . .and olhuS as created but 
not fallen. The former seems best, ^hat, 
ot the vast number of individuals wWcli 
CiiUiCr up in the <tt\in< mind wftem*his 
power could create, those whom 1st 
*neanl to bring into firing he deigned 
to glorify himsQlf by them in suriic'w.iy * 
or other. 'Hie dec ire ol « Union re- 
specting any part of them, in:.y bo dis. 
tinguishecl into the decree of'ihe end 
and the (h ever nf the means. 'Hi; di * 
r.roe of the oicl respecting some i- o*- 
ther subordinate to tneir eternal hi.j.ja 
ness, or uhim.ile, which is more pn pm 
ly*thn end- the glory cf Grid: and if 
both arc put together, it is a state t t 
everlasting comnunm n with God, f ( i 
the glorifx iug of the riche?* «4 Iris j. n.eo. 
The doom' of tin* means >-u L* n I- s tie 
decree to create snen to penult tin m to 
Ml, to recover them out oi’ it thr-m-h 
redemption bv Glnist, tosmctifi thei.i 
ljw ihc grace, of the Spirit, and n in- 
ph-telv s’iv them ; and wh‘u h «iv rat 
mnti 

em's Imt as making or 

or Huy are not to be c< 

ordinate, but as rn-<<d 

as making up one out a 

dium ; for it is not to 1 

(jikI decreed to u*n 

m«::ht permit him to th !, in eider to 

deem, .s^irtifv, and so.* trii.i - '-m 

decreed fill this that he m.ght 

his grace, mercy, pud justice. 

Miri u vjv of considering* the d:*» 

God, thi\ think th,* tlu \ m » t i 
nb\nte and n inco e * the sl.n 
calumny cast upon them w itl*. 
to the either brunch of inodes', 
which leaves men in t- 
when, others aro'clm-eii 
the* glory of Goo. Win 
that, according to them. ( 
to dumb him ; win re. , s..a*. 
real sentiments, { 

or 

1 • f< i 

which end e -m-a red m ri'-e 
way or other — Ac n ; thev a ■* 
the* ml is firkin \ 1 w be fore th< 
and lilt* dec T't oft '• end is, m > 
nature, before Oie {h vice (>t ti c 
and wlr.it is first in intciilio.i, i 
exerulion. Now, ;e- the gl-'ia 
is la “4 it: execution, i* must !>r 
inter'. i, ai, therefore n.'-n ni'i-t 
ss loved hi the «!ecr.*e of the < n* 
yet created and f.'ih n ; sin«v t! 
tion and ymrniis'rin of rit» be!i-n 
decree of the jne.ms. wh'rh in i 
nature i>, .«fier rim* decree ut 

And tlie\ add le. this, that it t. 
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decreed to create man, and suil'emt him !| this system with ninny express, declam- 
to full, ami then out of the tall chose j 1 tn-ns of Scripture, which n dorm uk that 
£>nme to o a fid glory, lie r.uist <tc- J (»od 7 vaiJd have till men to be w-rd. 
croq to * n ate nun without an end, j How doth it agr^e. with suqji pressing 

which is to make God to do what no - entreaties, Midi Tutting rrpvouis such 

wi^v ntftn vudd; for when a man is, lender expostulations, ns God discovers, 
uucuit to do any thing, lie -proposes an j in regard to the uyeouv qyu d ? Matt. 
<*ud, and then cnnir ves and Ibxs on ; .>7. 

* way .sand means to 1 if ing about that end. j Lastly, we de.dre to know, how is it 

They think also that tins way of con- ; possible, to conceive a God, who, being 
ceiling and speaking of these things: j» the actual enpymint of perfect hap- 
1 K**»t expix sses 1 tiie so\ creignty of God pinessj incomprehensible, and supreme, 
in them, us declared in the Pth of Ko- j could, determine to add this ehoree, 
mans, when: ho L seal to will such and ; though useless, to lift felicity, to male 
such TMiurs tor no other reason but be- j men without number for the purpose of 
cay-e he wills them, I ronfhung them for ever in tin chains of 

The opponents of ties doctrine ro'u- : darkness, ami burning tin ru for eu r in 
:vder, howeu r, th d it is attend'--! with 'j ir.iququcluiblc tl.uncs. GV/’.v JMij of 
insuperable didiciilties. We dunum!, ;; b> ». vol. i. p. U‘jy; linn \ Her /, a ’ 
a;n they, aif esplanaiiun of what they ’,,Snutm\ Sermuna, \ol, v. ]>. do* 4 *. Lm;. 
mean Gy this pvinunie. “God Uaui [ trims. 

m life all things for lmv own glory,” If j SITU KM AC V OF THK FOP lk a 
i.iej* mean tint hulie.; requires a even- j doctrine held by the Roman C- itlu -lies, 
uuv lo dciuie tiiniscH to the worship J who believe that the bidiop of Home is, 
.irl gl«u d\ in * of ir.s Cu’.iti'r, we glare j under Christ, supreme pastor of the 
j* ; ]t t !ie\ me m tli.it the .iRribwU s oi |j whole church ; and, as such, is n* t onU 
C-j..! a'v d'wpl.oed in all Ins works wc 'J the first bidiap in order and dignity . 
-.lant lliis too: hut jf the pn*jjnsit*on lx* I* but has also a power and jurisdiction 
intended to athrm that God l.ftl no jj over all Christians. This doctrine i.> 

< *tJier \ iew in ei eating men, so to speak.*' chiefly built upon the supposed priui.u v 
rivui his own inter* st, we deny the pro- j of St. Peter, of whom the bisin-p of 
portion, an. I affirm that God created j Rome is tlie pretended success- >r ; a 
men for their own Iuippiness, and in or- j primary we no where find con.m uuled 
1 (or ro lroe subieef* upon whom ho j or countenanced, but absuluteiv prohi- 
nii.thi !v. slow f i\ ours. f j hired, iu the word of God, Lute* x vi 

We desks: to be informed, in the neat j: M, 71. Mark ix. *?.>. See Ixkai.uu- 
jjhe e, say the\ , how c.mhe concei\t<ji i.nv, Punwcv, Popk, and Ih.rhiiv; 
livd a determination to damn millions of jj /h*. Rurrov /. v ']’ realise on the /'o/e , ‘V. 
;m n can contriini^e to the glory of Gorl ? j Su/irrmanj ; Chtilihipt'ortli'* <-\k Ugh* a 
*\Ye easily con.:?ice, th it it is for the* j of the Protestant. s and Smith'* Li- 

glory (if iVivinc- justice to punish guilty j earn of /hr Church of Rome. 
men': hut to \\ solve to d pun men \,irh- ! S T . TKF.MAC V, Oa'iii oj*. S< e 
our the ro.jsiileralion of sin, tvs civate ■ Oath. 

them th'tt tiiev might mii # to determine ij Si.'Sl’ICION consists in imagining 
that they .should * «*■ in order to their ile- j v il of 0 ! Inu-s ivitlmut proof Ii is s >nie- 
lion, u ’.ii- see»ns to us more ii «.'-ncs opposed to charity, wlm I', think- 
1 i.o 1 v bj carni ‘a r>e jjlory ( l (iod t!i m || f h no evil. <l A su.qvr.iim*. temper 
t > dispMv it. n j! v hacks in toe bud every kuid adirliim ; 

A'l'iif.; wi; demand how, arrordinr r '1 hardens ti it- heart, aurl esir,oig« r.iaa 
Cp tins iivprithes’s, it can he ciu..*(.ivcd jj Irom man. What friendship < an wc 
that G si is noi the author of sin i j”. the !| e*uei;t iVopi him wh » views all our c.iri- 
gcu’cil v. h«m‘.c of our iiiunhes, ( ul 1| ce.. v with distrreiful ey es^and .‘scribes 
*< dv j>u k iKMi to ’. it .is the }[ ov**:*y l/imefit wc confer, to ailihce. and 

•d»’:.sv of iiber**. that plieiges man into j str.fiagciii* A » .mdid man bucciistOinsd 
lauyrv: rv en this principle, all Unified ; to vie.,- the characters of his nei.gh- 
as ir sr hs, is pet subject to a gn at i hours in tly; iv ast iavnu ruble light, mvd 
nwuv-..!’ of (i.iijndries ; but in lids l| is Lily: one who cl ells amulst 'those 
'heme. OiK; ivil!, sui lupiucUne tiie -j hcnul-ful scenes ot u..iure on which the, 

* 1 m propi si-d in crealhig th< world, ■ eye rests with pleasure. Whereas the 
•o 1 1 ji vv i-. mvvsviry that hum .should i suspicious nun, having his imajMii.dion 
fc \ 4 / f God rr.-ii'L'l ‘ hem for Unit. If this • filled with ttR the shucking forms of ha— 

dot ro nuke God the author of sin, j man f.dsehixxl, deceit, and treaclteiy, 
f-' lfii : -.1 l uiounce the most distinct and resvivibles the traveller in the wjhVr- 
diVi id. its. ness, who discern* no objects around' 

.'.grim; we require them to reconcile 1dm but what a^*c chher dreary <xr tor* 
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ribley. cavern, s that open, serpents that I structure of the unity of tlio Godhead, 
hiss, and bfeasts of prey tliat howl.” ! lit* admitted three distinct essences, pnn- 
SWEAKING. ' See Oath. [ ciplcs, or charar»%, *, existing iiv it ; 

fV/j sv/g and tin* fa ring is an offence ; uamely, .the divine ‘ c«sonre or dia* 
again-t (*inl ami religion, ami a sin of /tarter*, in virtue of width ir; is ,ylied 
nil others the mo^t extravagant :ihd uu- « thi Father nr Creator ; the ir;msv es- 
sitTour.triblc, as having no hwicsit or sal- 1 sunce, prircipic, or iharactor, unite. d to 
vafn-ye ;p: tending it. It is a contempt , the divine -n llie person of Jesus (.'hri »t. 
of f. ith ; a violation of his Uw ; a great • in virme-of which he is culled the Scr. 
breach of good behaviour ; and a m.u k land Redeemer: and. lastly tl\o pro- 
of levity, Weakness, and wickedness' reeding essence or principle, in virtue \ f 
How* those who lh e in the habitual prac- which lie is called the J Inly < llw-.r 1 h 
lice up it can call them wives men hf farther maintains, that the syird Scvip- 
t . sense, of character, or of drc»ne\, f hire contains three distant sense-*, 
know not. Hy the last statute against c;rikd cekMiul, spiritual, oji»i nuur:.>. 
this crime, 19 George jf. which repci-Js which are uiiiicd In' cum'S'iieimi *- 
ivjl firmer cams, every labour rr, sailor, .pul that in eat h sense it Silhiev 1 :uth 
or soldier, Jjrofaiely cmviing o” swear- accomnmdatv’tl respectively h- tin an 
ltjy, .Wall forfeit one. shilling ;i every gc. Is of the time heavens, and' also m 
* othe-,; person, under the rank of a jrcu- men on earth. 'This wiener of an ■ -■ - 
tleman, two shillings ; and every gin* i # p'»nde]ice.(ii is -».dd) 1ms b< i n 
tinman, or person ot superior rank, five j vsne thousands of v tears, vi/. e\ n s 
shillings, tu the poor of the pariah ; and i the time of Jobjbut is iruv veuveri !■’ 
on a second conviction, double, and frtr ! KuuuukI t5\vcd"Jii*org, who OM-sil 
owy subsequent offence tre!>i(. the >nm | Vv e to the spiritual or iiuern.tl «(:» v: o’: 
fir^-L ’forfeited, with all hhatgi s of i on- I M'r* s:\cud brripture; evesv pug'* of 
vir'Jon; and, in default of payment, | which, lit* says, is written by c»myc.«- 
sii.-'U lu- sent to the house of correction ! pm-uldicr, that is, by su< h things in ti.*< 
fur ten duv*. natural world as coi respondent unto u*» ) 

nYVKDHN BORG IANS, the .follow- s’.gnrty tliinj-.s in the spiritual world. Sit 
nr> (if Emanuel Swedenboiy, a Swedish iltiiici the doctrine nt at* fr-m at. or ■ >- 
nobleman, bom at Stockholm in lnfj'b t irions sacrifice; tn^ethf r with 
He appears to lm\e. had a j*o»xl cduca- d«M*trines of pfcdestmatioo, nucen,^ 
tron ; ior bis learning was extensive in rvmnl flection, by 

almost ev'ery br;;n< h. He pricked alone, the resurrection or the .nrdi no! 
himself to be the. huinthr of the New hiuiy, Lkc. and, in opposite thet'».* : . 
Jerus'dim (‘hureh, alludin.y to tht New iiiriiuciuiA that nrm is j)<»ssev.ed oi f«*v 
Jerusalem .speVr, of in tlA.- 'book nt tin: will in spiritual things ; that salvation is 
ltev».latiou, tie asset is that, in the \ t ar |j not attainable \\ itheut r« p^nc oce, ,li 
17-la. the Lnrd meJiil'esied himself toi'is. ehsuinur; from v tils, l>e*.u.se Ihev 


him by a personal nppe trance, and at i; an 
the same time t prned his spiritual e\ cs, ji ch 
williai lie was eual)led const. mti v r to' see !j m 


• sins a^{irn?t God, 
is-.-y and faille arc 
‘meins: that in. 


an'* 1 liein.* a lire t 'i 
rai'.'.i r '* the com- 
iumif dl'i*clv »*.'• 


and converse with spirits and anjpds. | n',- docoas«‘,ri' 4 C's ayyiia iii a sp ritual !>*•• 
From tliat bine be beiyan to print and 'd\, \vhit*‘i was encl«wiM is-, hjs m.itnk.1 
publish vni ious wonderful tbiny^, which, j boJv ; uixl rli.it in Hus sidritu,.! Iv dy iv 
lis: sac r» r v, ere revealed m him, relating ! iiVes 4 s a man iui.u ii ,, vr,i it her in hex- 
to heaven :ihd hell, the stitenf men at- I \ .*n or i.u heil, acix o;; U» thr gcjiuil^y 
ter d«:aih, the vvur»hijj of G.»d, th.e vpj- l .-.f iii^past life T‘ ^ . . T; tliose pi>- ».x 
ritiril Sense of the Scriptures, the v„> jin the Sriij-tii.e ••er-erally supposed to 
rionsfarllis in the u inverse* and then ; sii-jiib the c.-or idion of the word be 


inhabitants ; with many other stian^e !jfo ,# \and m)nti< .iiv tailed tin 1 v‘ 
pArtieniars. 9 ji mi ul. oeast h.e uh'Icj'sKkuI >«'ce»din . tv 

Swedenborg lived and died in .the j 1 the c*vv.ivm # ent'' i:«M *•! i*v- 

IjUtheraii comnumion/hut always pro- || ’vspcn.ieort r, winch te:ieht u , i U • 1 bv 
fessedOie highest respect for Ihechuvch, || the end of rise world, or consumm dr a 
.of England. lie c-irrieit \m respect £>r [•, of tl\f».:. ,, # e, is nut signified the th-s'eue- 
the jxrrsnn and divinity of Jesus Vhnst j t ion' of tin world, out tin de irn.Tion 
to the highest pohit of veneniti'Bi. oon- 1 oi owlet the pivsei.t t'!n ist' t:i chiecK, 
sidering h:m dlogether as “ (rod mani- lioii* among Uoivui t i.tliohcMind Fre - 
’fested in the llesh, and as the fulness of 1 1 c-iimits, of ev( ry lies* ly'.h n nr derw/ 
the tlodlvad united to the man Jurist j.miiiotion ; and Unit Hus j.ist jndj’inent 
}c&us. M With respect^ therefore, to the actual I v too-v pi ice in *: e spivitual 
sacred r ]'riiur.y, though he rejected the world in tiv" yea;- IT)/; from whxh 
Idea of three distinct persuhs us de- iura is dated the second advent of the 
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Christian .churclt, which, . they tidy; iambi* .sort whkfo' Ve.wsHl Of bi .'Engwaa^ 
.meant by the yew .heaven and: ttcw“ f wh&ihaf of Hevudfartf,^ 
earth in the itevdto»i,* and tile >! fifty;- 1 673 ;., and the last was that ’ held' by - 
Jeny.alem thence descending. They- Cardinal Bole, ir»- Ifwvindmfi 

' ustv-a. liturgy, and instrumental as .wdl. where thfls£ only of lone .proving meet/; ' 
as vocal music, lii their public worship.- 1 jrO w- trilled tile’ ' cor^pbcatioii>^Aw : Dfaj c* 


nymtfif, affcf td cohmilt ahd agree upon, ' 


SYAfilQE, aii abstract or cpmpen+ rules of disdpliuefor thernselves. Theses*, *' 
’ dinrn ; a*s}gn or representation of some- $ere hot wholly laid aside* till, by the'*, 
thing moral by the figures or properties act of> submission, 2$, Hen. VIII. , c. 19; - r 
; of natural things. Iier.cc symbols are it was mtufe unlawful .for' any aynad to' 
of various kinds; as hieroglyphics, meet, butby.roylil authority. .See Coujf* ■ 


7 ' ni'ff 'i J'aber ^n the Projihccks Ji\ t tiwfi .hfly-fiye, churches in SfalavalV 
J-. tot's Harks, ybh iv. let. 11. ' ^ t 1 , acknowledging tire Patriarch of Antioch- 

SYNAGOGUE, a. place .where the 'Tim church was erected by the present ' , 
Jews meet tf> votship God. . * I bishop* in 1793. See Evant*. Mug *. tor 

SYNERGISTS, so called from t]\fe 1807, p. 480. *, • * 

.Greek, <?-yi*?>n«* which signifies co-of)o , The Syrian Christians are not Ne»to- 


SYNERGISTS* so called from tj\fe 1807, p. 4&0. >, ' 

Greek cv^n ««* which signifies co-of)e- , 'The Syrian Christians are not Ne»to~ 
ration. Hence this name was giveh to rian.s., JFomicrly, indeed, they had bi- 
ll mse .in the sixteenth century who de- shops of .that communion ; but the li- 
nied that God was- the sole agent jp.the tui'gy of the present Church is- derived 
convention of sinful man, and affirmed from tknt'of the early church of Anti- 
tli.it nlati Co-operated with divine grace , oeh, called iMnrg-ia . Jacobi slfiostolu 
in the. accomplishment of this salu tary j They arc. usually' .denominated Jaco- . 

purpose. .1 bite; but they difte- 1 1 : ~ v 

* SyNOUj a meeting ’ or assembly of from the church of tb 


bUx; but they differ in' - ceremonial 
from the church of that name hi SVriV 


ecclesiastical persons to consult on nmt- and indeed from any existing church m 
tens of religion. Of these there- a re four the world.. Their proper designation, 
kinds, viz: 17 (irnarul s where bishops, anil that which is sanctioned by their -■ 
ike. meet from all nations, These Were own use, is, “Syrian Christians, or the 

c. • .* 1 ... — ....... ....... 3 .. > «• 


comc tdgpther to determine ally point, if 


■ ; TAJ$I\RNACkE, ; the.. He- [{ them dweii '&' fcototlis when they, come 

'i ' .U 


- w.o^'^fimntices. &<y isxod. x&vt ■ ■ 1 AG 

’ftxvi ‘ - . * j f 6f Sj|m 

: - i^riwrip^um'n^pkfb a solemn festi- but 1 are 


am.v They cn y>y •freat .prn' i%(fe 
sre (?hjmned c^llixtcy ;itid austerity,^ 


: . vra*( ojKf abtt'tu&leti a solemn testi- but are iftijmned c^llmtcy ;ind austerity 
ynY.i'f obAeiwtxl . .afterj -of ;lif^. TWv live in ;ni^sMtcri^jbo»»*53l 

lavvtyX 'M.tfie' l$th.--day' ,df the mOntli fignouS t6 templet; and; what- feS 
TvSi‘k fd' hcnn'mcrnoVatf* thi-* : 
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There are Talapoinesses, too, or nuns, I others to regard him with increasing 
’ who live in the same convents, but are confidence and affection, and to approach 
not admitted till they have passed their him with satisfaction; and it procures 
fortieth' year. The Talapnins educate for # him the countenance of many per- 
children, and at cvery^ new and full sons, whose assistance he can employ 7U 
* moon explain the precepts of their re- accomplishing his own salutary 
“ligion in their temples ; and, during the poses.” 

rainy season* they preach from six in TALMUD, a collection of Jewish 
the morn instill noon, and from one in wntings. There are two works which 
the afternoon till five in the evening, bear this name — the Talmud of Jeru- 
They dress in a very mean garb, and go salem, and the Talmud of Babylon, 
bare-headed, and bare-footecl; and no Each of these are composed of two 
person is admitted among them who is ’parts — the Mislma, which is the text, 
not well skilled in ^ie fialy language, and is common to both; and the Gema- 
Thcy believe that the universe is eter- ra, or commentary, 
lial, but admit that certain parts of it. The Mishna, which comprehends all 
as this world, may be destroyed* and the laws, institutions, and rules of life 
again regenerated. They believe in a (which, besides the ancient Hebrew 
universal pervading spirit, and in the Scriptures, the Jews thought themselves 
immortality and transmigration of the bound to observe,) was composed, ac- 
bouI; but they extend this last doctrine corlling to the unanimous testimony of 
not only to animals, but to vegetables the Jews, about tlie^lose of the second 
and rocks. They have their good and century. It was the work of rabbi !e- 
evil genii, and particular local deities, huda (or Juda) Hakkadosli, who was 
who preside over forests and rivers, and the ^rnanient of the school of Tibrri is, 
interfere in all sublunary affairs. and is said to have occupied him i« in 

TALENT, figuratively, signifies any y ears. The ’commentaries and addi- 
gift or opportunity God gives to men for tions which succeeding nibbles made, 
the promotion of his glory. “ Every were collected by rabbi Joch.uiau Ben 
thing almost,” says Mr. Kcott, “chat Eliezer, some say in the fifth, others in 
we are, or possess, or meet with, may the sixth, and others in the sex uith ('.cu- 
be considered as a talent; for a good or tury, under the name of Grmuru, that 
a bad use may be made of every natural is, com/ifriion , because it completed the 
endowment, or providential appoint- Talmud. A similar addition was made 
incut, or they may remain unoccupied to the Mishna by the Babylonish doc- 
through inactivity and selfishness. Time, tors in the beginning of the sixth cen- 
health, vigour of body, and the power of tury, according’ to linficld ; and in the 
exertion and enduring fatigue*-the n:t- seventh, according to others, 
tural and acouired abilities of the mind. The Mishna is divided into six parts, 
skill in any* lawful art or science, and of which every one which is entitled 
the capacity for close mental applica- order, is formed of treatises: every tre.i- 
tion — the gift of speech, and that of tise is div icled into chapters ; and cv cry 
speaking with fluency and propriety, chapter into mishnas or aphorisms. In 
and in a convincing, attractive, or per- the first part is discussed whatever re- 
Hiasivc manner — wealth, influence, or latcs to seeds, fruits, and trees: in the 


authority — a man’s situation in # the 
church, the community, or relative life 
—and the various occurrences which 
make way for him to attempt any thing 
of a beneficial tendency; these, and 
many others that can scarcely be enu- 
merated, are talents which the consist- 
ent Christian wifi improve to the glory 
of God, and the benefit of mankind. 
Nay, this improvement procures an in- 
crease of talents, and gives a man an 
accession of influence, and an accumu- 
lating power of doing good ; because H 
lends to establish his reputation for pru- 
dence, piety, integrity, sincerity, and 
disinterested benevolence: it gradually 
forms him to an habitual readiness to 
engage in the beneficent designs, and to 
conduct them in a gentle, unobtrusive, 
and unassuming manner: it disposes 


second , feasts: in the third* women, 
their duties, their disorders, marriages, 
divorces, contracts, and nuptials ; in the 
fourth , are treated the dnnuifes or losses 
sustained by beasts or men, of things 
found, deposits, usuries, rents, farms, 
partnership in commerce, inheritance, 
sales and purchases, oaths, witnesses, 

I arrests, idolatry; find here are named 
those by whom the oral law was receiv- 
ed and preserved : in the fifth part are 
noticed what regards sacrifices anti holy 
things: and the sixth treats on puri- 
fications, vessels, furniture, clothes, 
louses, leprosy, baths, and numerous 
•ther articles :~all this forms the Mishna. 

As the learned reader may wish to ob- 
tain some notion of rabbinical composi- 
tion and judgment, we shall gratify his 
curiositv sufficiently by the following 
A J) 
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specimen : “ Adam’s body was made of 
the earth of Babylon, Ins head of the 
land of Israel, his other members of 
other parts of the world. R. ^leir 
thought he was compact of the earth 
•gathered out of the whole earth : as it 
!.-» written, thine eyes did see my sub- 
stance. Now it is elsewhere written, 
the eyes of the Lord arc over alrthr 
earth. R. Aha expressly marks the 
twelve hours in which his various parts 
were formed. Iiis stature was from 
owe end of the world to the other; anfl 
it was for his transgression that the 
Creator, laying his hand in anger on 
hhn, lessened him ; 1 for before,’ says 
It. Klcazcr, ‘with his hand lie reached 
the firmament.* K. Jehuda thinks his 
sia was heresy; but K. Isaac thinks 
that it was nourishing his foreskin.” 

The Talmud of Babylon is most Va- 
lued by the Jews* and this is the book 
which "they mean to express when they 
talk of tlie Talmud in general. An 
ah.'klgmr it of it was made by Maimo- 
nides in the 12th century, m whffh he 
ejected some of its' greatest absurdi- 
ties. The Gemara is stuffed with dreams 
and chimeras, with many ignorant and 
impertinent Questions, and # the style 
\ery coarse. The Mishna is written in 
a style comparatively pure, and may be , 
\crv useful in explaining passages of 
tlu* New Testament, where the phrase- 
ology is similar. This is, indeed, the 
only" use to which Christians can appl> 
it: but this renders it valuable. — LiglU- 
foot has judiciously availed himself of 
sik h information as he could derive 
from it. ^mc of the popes, with a 
barbarous zeal, and a timidity of spirit, 
for the success of the Christian religion, 
which the belief of its divinity can ne- 
ver excuse, ordered great numbers of 
the Talmud to be burned. Gregory IX. 

1 mined about twenty cart-loads; and 
Pant IV. ordered 12,000 copies of die 
Talmud to be destroyed. See Misciina, 
the last efiitiou of the Talmud of Bab v- 
ion, printed at Amsterdam, in 12 voL. 
torn : the Talmud of Jerusalem is in one 
large volume folio. 

TANQUELINIANS, so called from 
Tanquo.hnus, who fbrmcd^i numerous 
<leri-, ruination in hiabant and Antwerp 4 
fo,' toe twelfth century. He treated 
with contempt the external worship of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
per, and the rite of baptism, and held 
clandestine assemblies to propagate his 
opinions. He declaimed against the 
vices of the clergy with vehemence and 
intrepidity. 

TAR GUM, a name given to the 
Chaldee paraphrases of the books of the 


Old Testament. They arc called para- 
phrases , or expositions , because they 
are rather comments and explications 
than literal translations of the text 
They arc wri^en in the Chaldee longm, 
which became familiar to the Jews aftt* * 
the time of their captivity in Babj. lon» 
and was more known tinhorn than tin* 
Hebrew itself; so that when the He- 
brew text was read in the s\ nagnguc, or 
in the temple, they generally added to 
it an explication in the Chaldee tongue 
for the service of tlie people, who had 
b#t a very impeijfeet knowledge of the 
Hebrew longue. It is probable, that 
even from the time of Ezra, this custom 
began : since this learned scribe, read- 
ing the law to the people in the tem- 
ple, ‘explained it, with the other priests 
that were with him, to mak^ it unrfer- 
stood by the people, Nell. viii. 7, y. 

But though the custom of making 
these sorts of expositions in the Chal- 
dee language, be very ancient among 
the Hebrews, jet they have no written 
paraphrases or Targiuns before the xra 
of Onkelos and Jonathan, who h\e’ 
about the time of our Suiiour. Jona- 
than is placed about thirty years be- 
fore Christ, under the reign of IJerod 
the ( Treat. Onkelos is something more 
modern. The Targum of Onkelos is 
the must of all esteemed, and copies an* 
to he found in which it is inserted i er^e 
for verse with the Hebrew. It is so 
short, and so simple, that it cannot oe 
suspected of being corrupted. Thh 
paraplufist wrote only upon the books of 
Moses ; and his style approaches nearly 
to the purity of the C naif lcc, as it is 
found in Daniel and Ezra. This Tar- 
gum is quoted in the Misivi, hut was not 
known either to Eusebius, St. Jcroni, or 
O ripen. 

The 'rargum of Jonathan, son of 
Ugiel, is upon the greater and lesser 
prophets. He is much more dill use 
than Onkelos, and especially upon tin* 
lesser prophets, where he takes greater 
liberties, and runs on in allegories. ILs * 
style is pur** enough, and approaches 
pretty near to the Chaldee ot Onkefcs. 
It is "thought that tin* Jewish doctors, 
who lived above seven hundred years 
after him, made some additions to him. 

The Targum of Joseph the Blind L 
upon fche Hagiograpliia. This author is 
dimeh moie modern, and less esteemed, 
than those we ha\ c now mentioned. He 
has written upon the Psalms, Job, ttfo 
Proverbs, the Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
Ruth, and Esther. His style is a very 
corrupt Chaldee, with a great mixtui e 
of words from foreign languages. 

The Targum ot Jerusalem is only 
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upon the Pent itcuch ; nor is Oi.it entire !, deration, and is then applied indiscri- 
rr perfect. There are whole v erses minutely to all the passions, 
wauling, others transposed, others mu- “ Temperance,” sa\ s Addison, “lias 
Mated'; which has made main of c.ps- ,| thhsc particular ad\ mr-igcs above !U1 
1 ,-on tli it this is onn a i'Agmcni of some ! : nllu r means (.*1' health, th.it it m*iy 1 *j 
’ ancient paraphrase that is now lost. . practised by all ranks and conditions « it 
" Then: is no ^Farg^m upon Darnel, or 'j any season or in am place, li is a k'ncl 
upon the Uboks ot lvzra and Nolle- o^reginun into whir. li cun m.iii may 
jniah. 1 pul himself without intemiption to hu- 

Tliosc Targums are of great use for ' s’ness, expense of mono), or loss if 
the hitter understanding not only of the ; time. Physic, for the most part, is 
Old Testament, on which they arc j| nothing idse but the substitute of oxer- 
written, but also of the New. As teethe *i rise, or tem lin'd nee” In order to uh- 
( lid Testament, thef serve to v indicate j, t an and practice this virtue, we should 
1 l\o nninenoss of the present lli lire w ji eons’der it : 1. As a divine loimn, ml, 

text’, by proving it to he the san^o that ■; Phil. j\ . Luke xxi. 3-1. lhov. xxiii. 
was in use vvdieii these Targums were ■ 1 — 5 . — 1\ As condueiv e to health.— 3. \s 
made ; contrary to tin* opinion ofujjose adv antnuenus to the powi rse.f the mind, 
who think the Jews c< erupted it after — 1. As a delence against injustice, bet. 
<'ur Saviour’s time. They help to ex- |j infprudem e, detraction, pmerlv, ih. 
Yl.nn many words and phrases in the/ — And., lastly, the example <1 Chr.st 
lldmw original, and they li.md down | should he a must powerful stimulus to 
t » us many of the ancient customs of !j it. See lx i* mpkiiam’I' , Somm- \ \. 
i he .lews. And some of them, wiih^hc || TFMPJLARS, Thvm.uis. » r 
j bran elegies, idioms, end peculiar forms Kvlurrs <*r my Ti mim i- , a udigintr* 
i .* • peec li, w hich we find in them, do, in J: oukr i.ist’turt'd^ft .L rmalem. in ihe 
im.iuv instances, help as much for the j (•inning of tiie twePdi century, lor the 
h -tterilliiMration and better unde rstuiid- 'j defence of the Imly m, pulclire, ami lee 
jo;; ot tin- New TesUimmit, as of the •' protection ot ChrLtian mlgvims. Tiny 
Old ; the Jerusalem Chaldee dialect, in ,! were first called The floor of the 
wlnO.i ilea are written, being the\nl-ji CVy, and aliens ard» assumed the ap- 
y u him, wage of the Jews in our Sa- i 1 pollution of Tem filar a, becauv ilun 
vii,.ir’s ‘lime. 'They also very Hindi 1 house was near the temple. The « r- 
*■ r T\ e the Christian cause against the; dec was founded hv Baldwin II. tin 
J'ws, h_\ interpreting many ot the pro- j king of Jewisalem, with the cun urnnee 
j aet ies of the Messiah in the < )ld Yes- I of the pope : and the principal urtu h s 
t uncut in the same manner as*lhe Chris- | of their rule were, nh.it rhev should 
tians do. Mans instances aie produced i hear the hol\ office tin ougliowt m.y 
to this purpose b\ I)r. Prideaux in his j! dav ; or that, when tlwi^ mditarv du- 
Cnnne now, of the History of the Old i! ties should prevent this, t lie*} should 
and Ae rr V'es/ii/nrnt. These Targums jj supply it by a ctrtaai number of pa- 
in published to the best ads antage in ■[ ternosters ; ih.it they should abstain 
the second edition of the great Hi brew from flesh four dav s in the week, and. m 
lhb'.e set forth at Basil by Buxtorf, the Fridavs from eggs am 1 milk meats : that 
lather, anno 1610. each knight might have three horse** 

TKMPKR, the disposition of the and one squire, and that they should 
mind, w hether natural or acquired. The .neither hunt nor fowl Mpt the min 
word is seldom used by good writers of Jerusalem, about llf’.'.^hev spread 
without an epithet, as a good or had thcnisclv es through (h \ many and other 
temjjer. Temper must be distinguish- countries of Furopc, to w hirli tliev were 
from jjassion. The flttsdons are j invited by the liher-.litv of the Cliri 
quick and strong emotions wliicli by de- tians. In’ the year 12.V; this order a r- 
grees subside. Tv m her is the disposi- quired st^bilitv ,1)\ r being confirmed in 
lion which remains after these emotion^ the council of ’Proves, and subjoined t j 
• arc past, and which forms the habitual i a rule of discipline drawn up by St 1 i r- 
]>ropensitv of the .soul. ^>ceJ)r.J i lvuns'.s ' u.uxl. In every nation thev li.ul a p.ir- 
J'rariicaf Discourses on the Christ yin j lirulur governor, called Alattir of the 
Tenijier; and the various articles, Lov k, Temflle y or of the militia of the temple. 
;Fahkxck, Humility, Fortitudk, d'heir grand master ; h.»d his iesider.ee 
tvc. in this work. ^ at Haris. Theorderc.iTemplai-.flou- 

Fl'jM HFR ANC'F, that virtue wlnc.li rislied for some time, and a»'(piired, by 
a man is said to possess who moderates the valour ot its knights, immense riches, 
and restrains his sensual appetites. It and an eminent degree of military re- 
is often, however, used in a much more nown ; but, as their' prosjicrity increas 
general sense, as synonymous with mo- eel, their vices were multiplied, and 
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their arrogance, luxury, and cruelty, II is there so inconsistent with reason m 
rose at last to'such a great height, that this account ? That, when our Lord re- 
tlieir privileges were revoked, and their ! tired to the interioi pin t of the vvilder- 
o»-der suppressed with the most terrible I ness, the encinp of mankind should as- 
circumstanccs of infamy and severity. | sume a disguise (whether human or an- 
TKMPLE, a public building erected i gelic is not important,) and present the 
for the purpose of religious worship. r most plausible tcniptatioJu to our He 
TEMPORAL, a term ofum used for deemer, under these trying circum- 
secular, as a distinction from spiritual or stances, is perfectly consistent with ttie 
ecclesiastical; likewise for an v thing be- malevolence of his character; but how 
longing to time in contrast with eternity. ' far he was permitted to exert his power 
TFiVlPORALTL IKS OF BISHOPS I in forming them, is not necessary to be 
are the revenues, lands, tenements, and inquired. The grand objection is, 
lay fees belonging to bishops, as they why was Satan suffered thus to insult 
are baron-* and lords of parliament. (the Son of God ? Wherefore did the 
TEMPTATION, the enticement of I Redeemer suffer his state of retirement 
a person to commit sin be offering some | to be thus disturbed with the malicious 
seeming advantage. There arc four I suggestions of the fiend ? May it not lie 
things, says one, m temptation : 1. He- I answered that herein, 1. lie gave an in- 
ception.— 2. Infection. — 3. Seduction. — stance of his own condescension and 
4. Perdition. The Sources of tempta- humiliation. — 2. He hereby proved his 
t >on, are Satan, the world, and the flesh, power over the tempter.— 3. He set an 
We are exposed to them in every state, | example of firmness and virtue to his 
in every place, and in every tnn* of j followers. — And, 4. He here affords con- 
life. They may be w««vly. permitted to solution to his suffering people, by show- 
show us our weakness, to’ try our faith, ing not only that he himself was temjjt- 
to promote our hur ’Jity, and to learn us cd, but is able to succour those who are 
to place our dependence on a .-superior j tempted, Heb. ii. 13. lleb. iv. 13. Fur- 
power: yet we must not run into them, | rner on Christ’s Tem/itation; Fit- 
out watch and pray ; avoid sinful com- 1 ward 8*8 Hint, . of Hcdnnfition, note 331 • 
pany : consider the love, sufferings, and ■ Henry , Gill, and Muckmirfil , in loc. 
t Oiistancy of Christ, and the awful con- TERAPH1M, a word in the He brew 
sequences of falling a victim to them, language which has much exercised the 
'Pile following rules have been laid ingenuity ot the critics. It is commonly 
down, by which we may in tome mea- interpreted idols, it would be use! 
iiive know when a temptation conics here to trouble the reach r with the 
from Satan. — 1. When the temptation is j merous conjectures which have been 
unnatural, or contrary to the general I formed respecting its meaning. Pcr- 
bias or tempfV of our minds. — 2. When haps the best way to determine it would 
it is opposite to the present frame of the be to examine and compare all the pas- 
mind. — 3. When the temptation itself is | sages in which it occurs, and to consult 
irrational ; being contrary to whatever j the ancient translations, 
we could imagine our own minds would ( TESTAMENT, OLD. See Biblk, 
suggest to us. — 4. When a temptation I Sckipturk. 

is detested in its first rising and appear- I TESTAMENT, NEW. The rHi- 
anye. — 5. Lastlv, when it is violent. See j gious institution of Je>us Christ, says 
Sata.y. Brook*. Owen, Giljiin , Cafiel « Mr. Campbell, is frequently denonii- 
aiul Gil/esfne on Tem/itation ; South's j, nated n «aivn which is almost al- 

St r ven Sermons on ’/ rni/i tat ion, mthv 6th j 1 ways rendered the .Yew 1) stamen t : 
v ol.of his Sermons; Pike and l fa i/ ward’s j yet the word <5*a)r,*n by itself, is generally 
Cases of Conscience; atid Jiis/ib/i Por - translated covenant. It is the Greek' 
tens’# Sermons, ser. 3 find 4, vol. i. i word, whereby the SeKntv have um- 
_ TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. I jiirmly translated the Hebrew word 
The temptation of Christ, of which we flcrith, which our translators have inva- 
rcad in the 4th chap, of Matthew, has | riablv translated cove?mnt. That the * 
been much the subject of infidel ridi- ! Hebrew term corresponds much better 
cule, and some ingenious writers, to t<9 the English word covenant than to 
avoid the difficulties of a literal inter- testament , there can be no question ; 
prctation, have reduced the whole to | yet the word iiahtm in classical use i» 
vision* 1 and allegory. But perhaps this - more frequently rendered Tes* ament . 
has increased ratherthan removed those ! The proper Greek word for covenant 
difficulties. Is it not best always to ad- is owh*v f which is not found in the New 
here as ciosc as possible to the language Testament, and occurs only thrice in the 
of inspiration, without glossing it with Septuagint, where it is never employed 
fancies of our own ? AjkI, after all, what for rendering the word J tenth. 
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The term New is added to distinguish 
it from the Old Covenant, that is, the 
-dispensation of Moses. The two cove- 
nants are always in Scripture the two 
# dispensations : that unde® Moses is the 
did, that under the Messiah is the new. 
'In the latitude wherein the term is 
used in holy ^Ht, tlft: command under 
the sanction of death, which God gave 
to Adam, may, with sufficient propriety, 
be termed a Covenant ; but it is never 
so called in Scripture ; and when men- 
tion is made of the two covenants, the 
old and the new, or the first and the Se- 
cond, there appears to be no reference 
to any thing that related to Adam. In 
all such places, Moses and Jesus are 
contrasted, — the Jewish economy, and 
tlv Christian : mount Sinai, in Arabia, 
where the law was promulgated; and 
Mount Sion in Jerusalem, where the 
Gospel was first published. 

These terms, from signifying the two 
dispensations, came soon to denote the 
books wherein they were written, the 
sacred writings of the Jews being called 
the Old Testament; and the writings 
superadded by the apostles and evan 
lists, the New Testament. An exam- 
ine of the use of the former application 
we have in 13 Cor. iii. 14. “ Until this 
day remaineth the \ eil untaken a wav 
in the reading of the Old Testament.** 
See J)r. Campbell's Pract. Jhsser. 
Dart T>. 

TEST ACT, is the statute 2j Car. 
U. cap. 2, which directs all officers, 
ci\il and militiyy, to take the Yuths, and 
make the declaration against transnb- 
staiitialion^n the Court of King’s Bench 
or chancery, the next term, or at the 
nest quarter sessions, or (by subsequent 
statutes) within six months after theii 
admission ; and also within the same 
time to receive the sacrament of the 
Lord's simper, according to the usage of 
the church of England, in some public 
church, immediately after divine ser- 
% icc or sonnon, and to deliver into court 
a certificate thereof, signed by the mi- 
nister and church-warden: and also to 
Throve the same bv two credible wit- 
nesses, upon forfeiture of five hundred 
pounds, and disability to hold the sairj 
office. The avowed object of this act 
was, to exclude from places of trust all 
members of the church of •Rome ; and 
lienee the Dissenters of that age, if they 
jli.l not support the bill when passing 
Through the two houses of parliament, 
;.;.tvc it no opposition. For this part of 
their conduct they have been often cen- 
sured with severftj. as having betrayed 
their rights from’ resentment to their 


To make the ordinance of tfie lord's 
supper a (jualification of admittance to 
any office in or under the civil govem- 
nu.pt, is evidently a profanation of the 
ordinance itself ; not to insist upon the 
impropriety of excluding peaceable and 
loyal subjects from places of tnist* ana 
profit, merely on account of their reli- 
giflbs opinions. Various tracts have been 
written on the subject of a repeal of this 
act by Priestly, Engleficld, Walker, 
Wakefield, Bristow', Palmer, and others. 
a ()n the contrary side, by a great mim • 

. her of anonymous writers. 

THANKFULNESS. See Grati- 
tudk, and the next article. 

THANKSGIVING, that part of di- 
vine worship wherein we acknowledge 
benefits received. “ It implies,” says 
Dr. Harrow, (\ol. i. ser. 8 and 9.) “ 1 . A 
rfght apprehension of \ne benefits con- 
ferred. — 2. A faithful retention of bene- 
fits in the memory, and frequent reflec- 
tions upon them. — :>. A due esteem and 
valuation of benefits. — 4. A reception of 
those benefits with a willing mind, a ve- 
hement afiecTioiH— .5. Due acknowledg- 
ment of our obligations.' — 6. Endeavours 
of real compensation ; or, as it respects 
the Divflie Being, a willingness to sene 
and exalt him. — 7. Esfec.n, veneration, 
and love of the benc-factor.” 'Pile bless- 
ings for which we should be thankful 
are, 1. Temporal; such as health, food, 
raiment, rest, &c. — 2. Spiritual, ; such 
1 as the Bibl*, ordinances, the Gospel and 
its blessings ; as free grace, adoption, 
pardon, justification^ calling, &c.-— A 
litvrnufy or the enjoyment of God in a 
future state. — Also For all* that is past, 
what we now enjoy, and what is pro- 
mised: for private and public, for ordi- 
nary, and extraordinary blessings; for 
prosperity, and even adversity, so far as 
rendered subsen ient to our good. The 
excellency of this duty appears, if we 
consider, «1. Its antiquity: it existed in 
Paradise before Adam fell, and there- 
fore prior to the graces flf faith, re- 
pentance, &c. — 2. Its sphere of opera- 
tion: being far beyond many other graces 
which are confined to tinic and place. 

— ;>. Its felicity ; some duties arc pain- 
ful ; as fppeutaftee, conflict with sin, 
&c. but this is a source of sublime 
pleasure.' — 4. Its reasonableness. — And, 

Its perpetuity. This will be in exer- 
cise for ever, when other graces will not 
be necessary, as faith, repentance, &c. 
The obligation to this duty arises, 1. 
From the relation w r e stand in to God. 

— 2. The divine command. — The 
promises God hath made. — 1. The 
example of all good men. — 5. Our 
un worthiness of tlie blessings we re- 
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ccive. And, 6. The prospect ot eternal | 
glorv. 

THEFT, the taking away the pro- 
perty of another without his knowledge 
or consent. This is not only a sin 
Against our neighbour, but a direct vio- 
lation of that part of the decalogue, 
which sa\s, “Thou shalt not ste«V 
This law" requires justice, truth, and 
faithfulness in all our dealings with 
men; to owe no man any thing, but to 
give to all their dues ; to be true to all J 
engagements, promises, and contracts ; 
and to be faithful in whatever is com- 
mitted to our care and trust. If for- 
bids all unjust ways of increasing our 
own and hurting our neighbour’s Sub- 
stance by using false bakuic.es and mea- 
sures; by o\ er-reaching and circum- 
venting in trade and commerce ; .bv 
taking awav by force or fraud the goods, 
persons, and properties of men ; by bor- 
rowing and not paying again; by op- 
pression, extortion, and unlawful usun. 
It ma\ include in it also, what is very 
seldom called by thi^r.Y.ype, i. e. the 
robbing of ourselves and families, by 
neglecting our callings, or imprudent 
management thereof; lending* larger 
sums of money than our circumstances 
will bear, when there is no prospect of 
payment ; by being profuse and exces- 
sive in our expenses ; indulging unlaw- j 
fill pleasures, and thereby reducing our i 
families to poverty; or even, on the j 
other hand, by lawng up a great deal . 
tor the time to come, while our families 
arc left to starve, or reduced to the 
g ■cutest inconvenience and distress. 

TH El) I)Ot>I ANS. See Angkmtfs. 

THEOLOGY signifies that science; 
which treats of the being and attributes 
of God, his relations to us, the dispensa- 1 
tions of his providence, his will with re- 1 
spect to our actions, and his purposes ' 
with respect to our end. The word wa^ ; 
first used to denote the systeths, or ra- j 
tlie hetyrvjgeneous fables, of those j 
o et*> and philosophers who wrote of the j 
genealogy and exploits of the gods of 
liii'cce. Hence Orpheus, Museus, 
HcVukI, &c. were called theologians; 
and the same epithet w^s given to Plato, 
on account of his sublime speculations 
on the same subject. It was afterwards 
adopted by the earliest writers of the 
Christian Church, who styled the author 
of the Apocalypse, by way of eminence, 
o fekiych divine. As the various 
branches of theology are considered in 
their places iu this work, they need not 
lie insisted on here. The theological 
student will find the following books on 
the subject of utility ; Grotius de 
Varitatc ReligioOtis Christiana* ; Stil- 


lingfcets Origmes Sacn P ; Turre- 
tine's Imtitutm Theologize Klencticx; 
Butler's Analogy; Picteti Theologia 
Christiana; Slap fen Insfitutioncs Theo- 
logize; iVit siu^Ou the Covenants; Usher, 
iioston , l raison. Gill , and Ridglry's. 
Divmitu ; Doddridge lectures ; 
Broivn s s Compendium of jYaturul and 
Rei'eatcd Religion; and Ryan's Effects 
of Religion on Mankind. See also ar- 
ticles Christianity, Religion, Rk- 

VKI.ATION, SC R I PTU U K S. 

THEOPASCHrrES, a denomina. 
ticn in the fifth cchtury, who held that 
Christ had but one nature, which was 
the divine, and consequently that this 
divine nature suffered. 

Tf IKOPHiLANTHROPISTS, a 
sect of deists, who, in September 179( : , 
published at Paris a sort of catechism or 
directory for social worship, under the 
title of 'Manuel des Theanthro/ihihs. 
This religious breviary found favour ; 
the congregation became numerous ; 
anil in the second edition of their Manual 
they assumed the less harsh denomina- 
tion of Theophilan thro fusts, i. e. lovers 
of God and man. — According to them, 
the temple the most worthy of the Di- 
vinity is the universe. " Abandoned 
sometimes under the vault of heaven t > 
the contemplation of the beauties of na- 
ture, they render its Author the homage 
of adoration and gratitude. They ne- 
vertheless have temples erected l>’\ the 
hands of men, in v Inch it is more "com- 
modious fpr them to assemble, to lwar 
lessons concerning his wisdom. Certain 
moral inscriptions; a simply altar, on 
which they deposit, as a sign of grati- 
tude for the benefits of the Creator, 
such flowers or fruits as the season af- 
iford ; a tribune for the lectures and dis- 
courses, form the whole of the orna- 
ments of their temples. 

TlVc first inscription, placed above 
the altar, recalls to remembrance the 
two religious dogmas which are tin? 
inundation of their moral. 

First inscription. We believe in the 
existence of (rod, m the immortality oils 
the soul. — Second inscription. Worship 
l*od, cherish your kind, render vour- 
sfcdves useful to your country. — Third 
inscription. Good is everything which 
tends to the preservation or the perfet - 
tiqp of rflan. Evil s everything which 
tends to destroy or deteriorate him. — 
Fourth inscription. Children, honour* 
your fathers and mothers ; obey them 
with affection, comfort their old age. 
Fathers and mothers, instruct your 
children. — Fifth inscription. Wives, 
regard your husbands, the chiefs of 
I your houses. Husbands, love your wives. 
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and render yourselves reciprocally 

l r !'om tlu* concluding part of the A fa- 
il url of the T hcophilanthropists, we may 
.learn something mores* of their senti- 
ments. “ If any one ask you,’* say they, 
“ what is the origin of your religion and 
of your wrfl-ship, ybu can answer him 
thus : Open the "most ancient books 
which arc known, seek there what was 
the religion, what the worship of the 
first human bcing9 of which history hasj 
preserved the remembrance. "1 here 
you will sec: that thrir religion waslvjiat 
we now call natural religion , because it 
has for its principle even the Author of 
nature. It Vi he that has engraven it in 
the heart of the first human btjngs, in 
^ui's, in that of all the inhabitants of the 
earth f this religion, which consists in 
k worshipping G<xl and cherishing our 
kind, is what we express by one single 
word, that of Theo/imlanthrojiy . Thus 
our religion is that of our first ]>a rents ; 
it is yours; it is ours; it is the universal 
religion. As to our worship, it is also 
that of our first fathers. See even in 
the most ancient writings, that the ex- 
terior signs by which they rendered 
their homage to the Creator, were of 
great simplicity". They dressed for him 
an altar of earth ; they offered him, in 
sign of their gratitude and of their sub- 
mission, some of the production^ which 
they held ot his liberal hand. The fa- 
thers exhorted their children to virtue ; 
they all encouraged one another, under 
the auspices of the Divinity, to the ac- 
complishment of their duties. This 
simple worship, the sages of all nations 
have not ceased to profess* and they 
ha\e transmitted it down to us without 
interruption. 

“ If they yet ask you of whom you 
hold your mission, answer, wc hold it 
of God himself, who, in giving* us two 
arms to aid our kind, has also given us 
intelligence to mutually enlighten us, 
and the Io\ e of good to bring us together 
to virtue ; of God, who has given expe- 
rience and wisdom to the aged to guide 
the young, ^nd authority to fathers to 
(induct their children. 

“ If they are not struck with the force 
of these reasons, do not farther discuss 
the subject, and do not engage yourself 
in controversies, which tend to diminish 
tiie love of our neighbours. Out* prin- 
ciples are the Eternal Truth ; they will 
s'lb.ist, whatever individuals mav sup- 
port or attack them, and the efforts of 
i ' i • * wicked will not even prevail against 
them. Rest firmly attached to them, 
winout attacking or defending any re- ( 
ligious system ; and remember, that si- j 


milar discussions have never produced 
good, and that they have often tinged 
the earth with the blood* of men. Let 
u$, lay aside systems, and apply our- 
selves to doing good : it is the only refyd 
to happiness. So much for tfye di- 
vinity of the Theophilantliropists : a 
system entirely defective, because it 
wants the true foundation, — the word of 
God; the grand rule of all our actions, 
and the only basis on which our hopes 
and prospects of success can be built. 

THEOSOPHISTS, a sect who pre- 
tend to derive all their knowledge from 
divine illumination. They boast that, 
by means of this celestial light, they are 
ncl only admitted to the intimate know- 
ledge of God, and of all divine truth, 
but have access to the most sublime se- 
crets of nature. They ascribe it to tin* 
singular manifestation" of divine bene- 
volence, that they are able to make 
such a use of the element of fire in the 
chemical art, as enables them to dis- 
c'jv er the essential principles of bodies 
and to discjpifi stupendous mysteries in 
the physical world. To this’ class, it is 
said, belonged Paracelsus, R. Fludd, 
Van JHlelmont, Peter Poiret, and the 
Rosicrusians. 

THER APEl JT/E, so called from the 
extraordinary purity of their religious 
worship, were a Jewish sect, who, vvhh 
a kind of religious frenzy, placed their 
whole felicity m the contemplation of tie* 
divine ithture. Detaching themselves 
wholly from secular affairs, they trans- 
ferred their property to their relations 
or friends, and withdrew into solitary 
places, where they defied themselves 
to a holy life. Tlie principal society of * 
this kind was formed near Alexandria, 
where they lived, net far from* each 
other, in separate cottages, each of 
which had its own sacred apartment, to 
which the inhabitants retired for the 
purposes of devotion. After their 
morning prayers, they spent theday in 
studying the law and tin* prophets, tn- 
rici&vouring, by the help of the commen- 
taries of their ancestors, to discovt r some 
allegorical meaning in every part. Re- 
sides this, they entertained themselves 
with composing sacred hymns in vai ions 
kinds of metre. Six days of the week 
were, in this manner, passed in solitude. 
On the seventh day they met, clothed 
in a decent habit, iii a public assembly ; 
where taking their places according to 
their age, they sat with the right hand 
between the breas* and the chin, and the 
left at the side. Then some one of the 
elders, stepping forth into the middle 
the assembly, discoursed with a grav 
countenance and a calm tone of voice, 
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on the doctrines of the sect ; the audi- 
ence, in the mean time, remaining in 
perfect silence, and occasionally ex- 
pressing their attention and approbation 
mf a nod. The chapel where they me 
\ias divided into two apartments, one 
for the men, and the other for the wo- 
men. So strict a regard was paid to si- 
lence in thtse assemblies, that no on< 
was permitted to whisper, nor even t( 
breathe aloud ; but when the discourse 
was finished, if the question which ha< 
been proposed tor solution had bcei 
treated to the satisfaction of the audi- 
ence, they expressed their approbation 
by a murmur of applause. Then the 
speaker, rising, sung a hymn of prafce 
to God ; in the last verse of which the 
whole assembly joined. On great fes- 
tivals, the meeting was closed with 
vigil, in which sacred music was per- 
formed, accompanied #with solemn dan- 
cing ; and these vigils were continued til' 
morning, when the assembly, after a 
morning prayer, in which their faces 
were directed towards tWn,Jfising sun 
was broken up. So abstemious were 
these ascetics, that they commonly ate 
nothing before the setting sun, and often 
fasted two or threerflays. They abstain- 
ed from wine, and their ordinary food 
was I) read and herbs. 

Much dispute has arisen among the 
learned concerning this sect. Some 
have imagined them to have be^n Judai- 
xing Gentiles ; but Philo supposes them 
to be Jews, by speaking of them as a 
branch of the sect of Essenes, and ex- 
pressly classes them among the follow- 
, ers of Moses. Cithers have maintained, 
that the Therapeutx were an Alexan- 
drian sect of Jewish converts to the 
Christian faith, who devoted themselves 
to a monastic life. But this is impossi 
hie ; for Philo, who wrote before Chris- 
tianity appeared in Egypt, speaks of this 
as an established sect. From* com- 
paring Philo’s Recount of this sect with 
the state of philosophy in the country 
where it flourished, it seems likely that 
the Therapeutx were a body of Jewish 
fanatics, who suffered themselves to be 
drawn aside from the simplicity of their 
ancient religion bv the example af the 
Egyptians and Pythagoreans. How 
long this sect continued is uncertain; 
but it is not improbable that, after the 
appearance of Christianity in Egypt, it 
soon became extinct. 

THOUGHT, an image of any thing 
formed in the mind ; sentiment, reflec- 
tion, opinion, design. As the thoughts 
at e the prime movers of the conduct ; 
:vs in the sight of theJJivine Being, they 
bear the character of good or evil ; and 


[j as they arc therefore cognizable at his 
tribunal; the moral regulation of them 
is of the greatest importance. It is of 
consequence to inquire what thought* 
ought to be rtjtfttra and what to be in - 
dutged. Those of an evil nature, which 
ought to be banished, are, V Fretful and 
discontented thoughts. — 2. Anxious and 
apprehensive thoughts. — 3. Angry and 
wrathful thoughts.— 4. Malignant and 
revengeful thoughts. — 5. Such as are 
/oolish, trifling, and unreasonable. — 6. 
Wild and extravagant, vain and fantas- 
tical. — 7. Romantic find chimerical. — 8. 
Impure and lascivious.— 9. Gloomy and 
melancholy^ — 10. Hasty and volatile. — 

11. Profane and blasphemous. The 
thouM 9 we ought to indulge , are those 
widen give the mind a rational or re-* 
ligious pleasure; tend to improve the , 
understanding ; raise the affections to 
divine objects ; to promote the welfare 
of our fellow creatures, and withal the 
divine glory. To bring the mind into 
a habit of thinking as we ought to think, 
there should by a constant dependence 
on and imploring of divine grace ; an 
increasing acquaintance with the sacred 
Scriptures; and improvement of every 
opportunity of serious conversation ; a 
constant observance of the works of 
God in creation, providence, and grace ; 
and, lastly, a deep sense of the realities 
of an eternal world as revealed in the 
word of God. Mason on Self-know- 
ledge; Watts on the Mind ; Goodwin's 
Vanity of Thoughts. See his Works, 
vol. iii.p. 232. 

TIARA, the name of the, pope’s 
triple crown. The tiara and keys are 
the badges of the papal dignity, the 
tiara of his civil rank, and the keys of 
his jurisdiction ; for as sron as the pope 
is dead, his arms arc nBrcsented with 
the tiara alfcwe, without the keys. The 
ancient “tiara was a round high cap. 
John XIII. first encompassed it with a 
crown. Boniface VIII. added a second 
crow n ; and Benedict XII. a third. 

TIME, mode of duration marked by- 
certain periods, chiefly by the motion 
and revolution of the sum The gc- 
neral idea which time gives in every 
:hin£ to which it is applied, is that of 
imited duration. Thus we cannot say 
>f the Deity thqt he exists in time, be- 
cause eternity, which he inhabits, is ab- 
lolutefy uniform, neither admitting limi- 
ation nor succession. 

Time is said to be redeemed or im- 
irovpd when it is properly filled up, or 
■inployed in the conscientious discharge 
if all the duties which devolve 'upon 
s, as it respects the Divine Being, our- 
selves, and our fellow-creatures. 'Time 
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may be said to be lost when it is not de- 
voted to some good, useful, or at least 
' some innocent purpose ; or when op- 
portunities of improvement, business, or 

• .devotion, are neglected. •pine is wasted 
p . by excessive sleep, unnecessary recrea- 
tions, indolcntfhubitji, useless visits, idle 
reading, vain conversation, and all those 
actions which have no good end in 
them. We ought to improve the time, 
when we consider, 1. That it is short. 
— 2. Swift. — 3. Irrecoverable. — l. Un- 

• ertuin. — 5. That it is a talent com- 
mitted to our trust.— And, 6. That the 
improvement of it is advantageous and 
interesting in every respect. See 
Rhonver on Time and Jit entity; Fox on 
Time; ./. Edwards's Poslhumonw #r- 
7*o/;.v, ser. 24, 25, 26 ; Hale’s Conte m - 

% /tuitiouS, ]>. 211; Hei'vey’s Medita- 
tions; Young's jVig/it Thoughts; 
Rlatr’s Cl rave. 

TOLERATION, in matters of re- 
ligion, is either civil or ecclesiastjpal. 
Civil toleration is an impunity, and 
safely granted by the state to every sect 
that does not maintain doctrines incon- 
sistent with the public peace. Ecclesi- 
astical toleration is the allowance which 
the church grants to its members to 
differ in certain opinions not reputed es- 
sential. See Ur. Owen, l.ocke , and Ur. 
F t meant', on Toleration; Milton** Ci- 
vtl Power in Ecclesiastical Causes; 
Hints on Toleration , by Phila gat har- 
dies; Rrflerions Philoso/thn/ues et Po- 
nt nines snr la Tolerance Reltgieusc./iar 
l\ l)< 

TOLERATION ACT,' an act for 
exempting, their Majesties* LroUatant 
Subjects, dissenting from the Church of 
England, from the Penalties of certain 
Laws. 

The preamble* states, “That foras- 
much as some ease to sci 'pulous con- 
sciences, in the exeiciseof religiod* may 
be an effectual means to unite their 
Majesties’ Protestant Suojc<%» in in- 
terest and affection,” it enacts as fol- 
lows: viz. 

• Sect. II. That neither the statute 
made m tlu* 23#l of Elizabeth, intituled 

An act to retain the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty’s Subjects in their due obedience ; v 
nor the statute made in the 20th year of 
the said Queen, “ for the iporc speedy 
and due execution of certain brunches 
p of the former ac^” nor that clause of 
stanite made itt the 1st year of the 
said Queen, intituled “An act for the 
Uniformity of Common Prayer,” &c. 
whereby all persons are required to re- 
sort to their parish church or chapel, 
upon pain of punishment by the cen- 
sures of the church ; and also upon pain 
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that e\ery person sooffending. shall for- 
feit for every such offence twelve pence; 
nor the statute made in the 3d year of 
the late King James, intituled “ An act 
for the better discovering and repress- 
ing Popish Recusants;” nor that*oth?r 
statute, intituled “An afct to prevent 
a«d avoid dangers which may grow by 
Popish Recusants nor any other law 
or statute of this realm made against 
Papists or Popish Recusants, shall be 
construed to extend to any person or 
persons dissenting from the Church of 
England, that shall take the oaths (of 
allegiance and supremacy) and shall 
make and subscribe the declaration 
(agj&inst Popery ;) which oaths and de- 
claration the justices of the peace at the 
general sessions of the peace for tin* 
potinty, or place where such persons 
shall live, are hereby required to ad- 
minister to such [Arsons as shall oiVti 
themselves to make and subscribe the 
same, and thereof to keep a register: 
and likewise, none of the persons afore- 
said shall giuHfcfrpay, as any fee or re- 
ward, to any officer belonging to the 
court, above the sum of sixpence, for 
his entay of his taking the said oaths, 
dec. nor above the further sum of six- 
pence for any certificate of the same. 

Sect. IV.’ That every person that 
shall take the said oaths and make and 
subscribe the declaration aforesaid, 
nliall not to.' liable to any pains, penal- 
ties, or forfeitures, mentioni-d in an act 
made in the 35th pf the late Queen 
Elizabeth, nor in an act made in the 
22d of Charles the Second, intituled 
“ An act to prevent and suppress Sedi- 
tious Conventicles;” nor shall any of 
the said persons be prosecuted in any 
ecclesiastical court for their noncon- 
forming to the Church of England. 

Sect. V. Provided that if any assem - 
hlv of oersons, dissenting from the 
Church of England, shall be held in jpn 
place for religions worsliip with the 
doors locked, barred, or bolted, during 
any time of such meelimj together, such 
persons shall not receive am benefit 
from this law, but be liable to all the 
pains and penalties of all the aforesaid 
laws. # 

Sect. VI. Provided that nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to 
exempt any of the persons aforesaid 
from paving of tithes, or other pa- 
rochial duties ; nor from any prosecu- 
tion in any ecclesiastical court or else- 
where, for the same. 

Sect. VII. That if any person dis- 
senting, &c. as aforesaid, shall here- 
after be chosen high constable, or petit 
constable, church- warden, merseer of 
4 E 
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the poor, or any other parochial or ward tion of fidelity hereinafter mentioned : 
officer, and such person shall scruple to in case such person scruples the taking 
take upon him e anv of the said offices, in of art oath, and upon refusal, such jus- 
rcgard of the oaths, or an> other milt- tice of the peace is required to commit 
ter or thing required by the law to be such person to prison, and to certify the 
ufken'or done in respect of such office, name of such person to the next Ge- 
every such person snail and mav exe- ncrul or Quarter Sessions the Peace, 
cute such office by a sufficient deputy, & c. 

tliat shall comply with the laws on tins Sect. XI II. recites, That there arc 
behalf. certain other Dissenters who scruple the 

Sect. VIII. That no person dissenting taking of any oath ; and then proceeds 
from the church of Kngland in holy or- { ,to enact, That every such person shall 
dtr$y or /intended holy orders, or’ /ire- inak£ and subscribe the aforesaid dt- 
tending to holy orders, nor any preach * duration, and also ''this declaration of 
er or teacher of any congregation o f fidelity following ; viz. “ 1, dl. B. do 
Dmentmg Protestants, that shall make sincerely promise and solemnly declare, 
and subscribe the declaration aforeshid, beforc f God and the world, that l will 
and take the said oaths at the General he tjyifj and faithful to King William 
or Quarter Sessions of the Peace, to be and Queen Mary ; and I do solemnly 
held for the county, town, parts, or cVir profess and declare, that 1 do fi'om my 
vision where such person lives, which heart abhor, detest, and renounce, as 
court is hereby emno'r/ered to administer impious and heretical, that damnable 
the same, and shall also declare his ap- doctrine and position, That princes ex- 
probation ot and subscribe the Articles connminicated or deprived by the Pope, 
<tf Religion mentioned in the statute or any authority ot the see of Rome, 
made in the iSthof Q*- Elizabeth, ex- may lie deposed or murthered by their 
cvpt the .‘Uth, 15th, and 36th, and these subjects, or any other whatsoever ; and 
■words in the “Oth article ; viz. “ The I (lo declare. That no foreign prince, 
church hath power to decree liters or person, jirelate, state, or potentate, hath, 
ceremonies, and « authority in contra- or ought to have, any power, jurisdic- 
versies of faith,'' — shall be liable to any tion, superiority, pre-eminence, or aiw- 
of Uie pains or penalties mentioned in thoritv, ecclesiastical or spiritual, witli- 
former acts. in this realm;” and shall subscribe a 

Sect. X. recites, That some Dissent- profession of their Christian belief in 
ing Protestants scruple the baptising of these words: “I, A. B. profess taith in 
infants ; and then proceeds to enact, God the Father, and in Jesus Christ his 
That every person in pretended holy eternal Soy, the true God, and in, the 
orders, ike. ike. that shall subscribe the IIolv Spirit, one God blessed for ever- 
aforesuid Articles of Religion, except more; and do acknowledge the Holy 
Ik: fore excepted, and also except part Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
of the 27th article touching infant bap- merit to he given bv divine inspiration:” 
tism, and shall take the said oaths, ike. — which declarations and subscriptions 
ike. shall enjoy all the privileges, bene- shall be entered of record at the Go- 
fits, and advantages which any oilier ncral Quarter Sessions, £cc. and every 
Dissenting Minister rriight enjoy. such person shall be exempted from all 

Sect. XI. That every teacher or rhe pains and penalties of all and every 
preacher in hob orders, or pretended the aforementioned statutes, ike. 
holy orders, that" is, a minister, preach- Sect. XVI. Provided, That all the 
cr, or teacher of a congregation, that laws made and provided for the fre- 
sh.ill take the oaths herein required, qnenting of divine service on the Lord’s 
and make and subscribe the declaration Day, commonly called Sunday, shall be N 
aforesaid, ike. &c. shall be exempted still in force, and exccyted against all 
from serving upon any jury, or from pe sons that offend against the said laws, 
living appointed to bear the office ot csccept such persons come to some 
churchwarden, overseer of the poor, or congregation or assembly of religious 
any ether parochial or ward office, or worship, allowed or permitted by this 
othe^office in any hundred of any shire, act r 

city, town, parish, division, or wapen- Sect. XVII. Provided, That neither 
take. this act, nor any clause, article, or thing c 

Sect. XII. That every justice of the herein contained, shall extend, or be 
peace may, at any time, require any construed to extend, to give .any ease, 
person that goes to any meeting for ex- benefit, or advantage to any Papist or 
creise of religion, to make and sub- Popish Recusant whatsoever, or any 
scribe the declaration aforesaid, and person that shall deny in his preaching 
also to take the si^d oaths or dcclaru- or writing the doctrine of the blessed 
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Ti inity, as it is declared in the afore- 
said Articles of Religion. 

Sect. XVI II. Provided, That if any 
i km son or persons do and shall willingly , 
maliciously, or contemptuously, rome 
into anv cathedral or parish -church, 
chapel, or o^ier congregation permitted 
i>y this aef, and disquiet or disturb the 
same, or misuse any preacher or teach- 
u\ such person or persons, upon proof j 
thereof before any justice of the peace, i 
jiy two or more sufficient witnesses! 
sfuili find two sureties, to lie bonyd by ! 

. jcogni/ance in life penal sum ot *50/. ! 
and m default of such sureties, shall lie 
committed to prison, there to remain 
till the next General or Quarter Ses- 
sions; and, upon comiction of liy said 
♦offence at the said General or Quarter 
Sessions, shall sutler the pain and pe- 
nalty ot 120/. to the use of the King’s and 
Queen’s Majesties, their heirs and slic- 
i cssors. 

Sect. XIX. That no congregation or j 
iissemhh for religious worship shall he j 
permitted or allowed by this act until i 
the place of such meeting shall be cer- i 
lified to the Bishop of the diocess, or to ,, 
the Archdeacon of that archdeaconry, 
or to the justices of -the peace at the | 
General or Quarter Sessions of th 
peace for the county, city, or place in 
winch such meeting shall be held, and 
registered in the said Bishop’s of Arch- 
deacon’s court respectively, or recorded 
.it the said General or Quarter Sessions; 
the register or clerk, of the peace where- j 
of respectively is hereby required to re- 
gister the same, and to give certificate 
thereof to such person as shall demand 
fne same; for which there shall be no 
greater fee or reward taken than the 
sum of sixpence.” 

Lord Sidmouth has lately attempt- 
ed to introduce a hill in the House of 
Lords, proposing some amendment or 
»■ jilanation of this famous Act, in order 
to prevent abuses; but the fact appear- 
i d to he the prevention of Sectarianism 
bv means ot itinerant preachers; and 
\ > clog the exertions of those who wish 
la instruct tl^ir neighbours. Vast num- 
ers of petitions from all parts of the 
wintry were presented against the bill ; 
so that when it was brought forward on 1 
May 21, 1811, (after a considerable dis- , 
i ussion,) the question for a second 
reading was put and negatived without 
a division. The bill was therefore 
thrown out. It is to be hoped that this 
will he the last effort ever made to in- 
fringe the Act of Toleration. 

TONGUE, Dutiks of the. “1.1 
To glorify God by magnifying his name. I 
— 2. To sing his praises . — X To declare [ 


tn others God's goodness. — 4. To pray 
to him for what wc want. — 5. To make 
open profession of oui .atbjcction to him. 
-•-6. To preach his word. — 7. To dcWnd 
the truth. — 8. To exhort men to par- 
ticular duties. — 9. To confess oflr sins 
to God. — 10. To crave the advice of 
•tliers. — 11. To praise that which is 
good in others. — 12. To hear witness to 
the truth. — 13. To defend the cause of 
the innocent and just. — 14. To commu- 
nicate to others the same good impres- 
si< M 

TONGUES, GIFT OF. Sec Gift 
of Tongues. 

TRADITION, something handed 
dflwn from one generation to another. 
Thus the Jews pretended that, besides 
their written law contained in the Old 
Testament, Moses had delivered an oral 
law, which had been conveyed down 
from father to sGn ; and tin’s the Ro- 
man Catholics arc said to \ahie par- 
ticular doctrines, supposed to have di- 
stended from the apostolic times by 
tradition. 

TRANSLATION, in the ecclesias- 
tical sense of the word, is the remo\ ing- 
ot aliishop from one see to another, it 
is also used for the version of a book or 
writing into a different language from 
that in wliich *t was written. 

In (rami luting the Scn/iMres, great 
knowledge, and caution are m 
Dr. Campbell lays down three funda- 
mental rules for translating: 1. 'The 
translation should give a complete trans- 
cript of the ideas of the original. — 2 
The style and manner of the original 
should be preserved.— 3. The transla-* 
tion should nave all the ease of original 
composition, lie observes that the dif- 
ficulties found in translating the Scrip- 
tures Arise, 1. From the singularity of 
Jewish customs. — 2. From the poverty 
(as appears) of their native language. — 
a. From the’ fewness of the books ex- 
tant in it. — 4. From the m, mbolicuT sty !e 
of the prophets. — .>. From the excess! \ e 
influence which a pre\ ious acquaintance 
with translations have occasioned. — 
And, 6. From pri -possessions, in what 
way soe\er acquired, in regard tu re- 
ligion tenets. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
however, the divines employed bv King 
James to translate the Old and New 
Testaments, have given us a translation 
which, with a very few- exceptions, can 
scarcely be impro\ed. 'These divines 
were profoundly skilled in the learning 
us well as in the languages of the East ; 
whilst some of those who have presumed 
to improve their version, seem not to* 
have possessed a critical knowledge ot 
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the Greek tongue, to have known still 
less of the Hebrew, and to have been 
absolute strangers to the dialect spoken 
in Judea in the days of our Saviour, as 
weil as to the manners, customs, and 
peculiar opinions of the Jewish sects. 
“Neither, as one observes, 
physical acuteness, nor the most perfect 
Knowledge of the principles of transla- 
tion in general, will enable a man who 
is ignorant of these things to improve 
the authorised version either of the Gos- 
pels or Epistles, for such a man knows 
not accurately, and therefore cannot 
give a complete transcript of the ideas 
of the original work.” See Bible; 
Mr. Tytlcr’s Essay on the Principles 
of Translation ; and Dr. Campbell's 
Preliminanj Dissertations to his transla- 
tion of the ( iospels. <» 

TK ANSUBST ANTI ATION, the 
conversion or change* of the substance 
of the bread and wine in the eucharist 
into the body and blood of Jesus Christ, 
which the Romish church suppose to lit 
wrought by ihe consiipfVainn of the 
priest. Nothing can be more contra- j 
clictory to Scripture, or to common 
sense, than this doctrine. It must be 
evident to every one who is not blinded 
by ignorance and prejudice, that our 
Lord's words, “This is iry body,” are 
mere figurative expressions: besides, 
siirli a 'transubstantiation is so oppo- 
site to the testimony of our apises, as 
completely to undermine the whole 
pi oof of .all the minifies by which God 
hath confirmed revelation. According 
to such a transubstantiation, the same 
1 body is alive anh dead at once, and may 
be in a million of different places whole 
and entire at the same instant of time ; 
accidents remain without a substance, 
and substance without accidents; and 
that a part of Christ’s body is equal to 
the whole. It is also contrary to the 
end of the sacrament, which is' to re- 
present and cammemoratc Christ, not 
to believe that he is corporeally present, 

1 Cor. ix. 24, 25. But we need not 
waste time in attempting to refute a 
doctrine which by its impious conse- 
quences refutes itself. Sec Smith's Er- 
rors of the Church of Dome, dfial. 6; 

A Dialog nr between Philalethes and Be - 
oltis; Kidder's Messiah , part iii. p. 

Wi> ; and Brown's Compendium , p. 61o. 

TRENT, Council of, denotes the 
council assembled by Paul 111. in 1545, 

: .iid continued, by twenty-five sessions 
rill the year 1563, under Julius III. 
and Pius I y. in order to correct, illus- 
trate, and fix with perspicuity, the doc- 
trine of the church, to restore the vi- 
gour of its discipline, and to reform the 


lives of its ministers. The decrees of 
this council, together with the creed of 
pope Pus I V. contain a summary of the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholics. See 
Mosheim's Church History; The Mo- 
dem Universal History, v ol. 23; Era. 
Paolo Saipi's, and Father ^Paul's His - 
I tones of the Council of Trent. 

I TRIERS, a society of ministers, with 
some others, chosen by Cromwell to sit 
at Whitehall. They were mostly In- 
dependents, though some Presbyterians 
wcre r joined with them. They had 
power to try all that came for institu- 
tion and induction; and without their 
approbation none were admitted. They 
examined all who were able to come up 
to Lom on ; but if any were unable, or 
of doubtful qualifications, they referred 
them to some ministers in the county 
where they lived. They rejected ail 
those who clid not live according to their 
profession, and placed in their room able 
serious preachers who lived godly lives, 
though of different opinions. 

TRINITARIANS, those who believe 
in the Trinity. See next article, and 
the 162d Lee. of Doddridge, where the 
reader will find a statement of the opi- 
nions of the ancients on this doctrine, a* 
likewise many of the moderns ; such as 
Baxter, Dr. Clarke, Burnet, Howe, Wa- 
terland, Taylor, Pearson, Bull, Wallis, 
Watts, and Jeremy Taylor. 

TRINITY, the uhiuuof three in one ; 
generally applied to the ineffable mys- 
tery of three, persons in one God, — fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit. This doc- 
trine is rejected by many because it is 
incomprehensible; but, as Mr. Scott 
observes, if distinct personality , agency, 
and divine perfections , be in Scripture 
ascribed to the Father, and to the bon, 
and to the Holy Spirit, no words can 
more exactly express the doctrine, 
which must unavoidably be thence in- 
ferred, than those commonly used on 
this subject, viz. that there arc three 
extinct Persons in the Unity of the 
Gixlhead. The sacred oracles most as- 
suredly teach us, that the One living 
and true God is, in som«v. inexplicable 
manner, Triune , for he is spoken of, as 
Onk in some respects, and as Three in 
others, Gen. i. 26, Gen. ii. 6, 7 . Is. xlviiL 
16. Is. xxxiv. 16. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. John 
xiv. ?3. Mhtt. xxviii. 19. 2 Thcss. iii. 3. 

1 John v. 7. Acts, v. 1 , 4. The Trinity 
of Persons in the Diety consists with 
the Unity of ihe Divine Essence ; though 
we pretend not to explain the modus of 
it, and deem those reprehensible who 
have attempted it; as the modus in 
which any ocing subsists, according to 
its distinct nature and known properties 
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fa a secret to the most learned natural- 
ists to this present day, and probably 
will always continue so. But if tht 
most common of God’s works, will 
- which we are the molt conversant, be 
.. in this respect incomprehensible, how 
can men tlp*k th*H the modus existendi 
(or manner of existence) of the infinite 
Creator can be level to their capacities ? 
—The doctrine of the Trinity is indeed 
a mystery , but no man hath yet shown 
that it involves in it a real contradiction • 
Many have ventured to say, tl^it it 
ought to be ranked with transubstan- 
tiation, as equally absurd. But Arch- 
bishop Tillotson has shown, by the 
most convincing arguments imaginable, 
that transubstantiation includj^ the 
''most palpable contradictions ; and that 
. we have the evidence of our eyes, feel- 
ing, and taste , that what we receive in 
the Lord’s supper is bread, and not the 
body of a man ; whereas we have the 
testimony of our eyes alone, thag the 
words “This is my body,” are at all in 
the Scriptures. Now this is intelligible 
to the meanest capacity : it is fairly made j 
out, and perfectly unanswerable : but 
who ever attempted thus to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity to be self-con- 
tradictory? What testimony of our 
senses, or what demonstrated truth, 
does it contradict ? Yet till this be 
shown, it is neither fair nor convincing 
to exclaim against it as contradictory 
absurd, and irrational.” Sec article: 
Jrcsus Christ and Holy £host; also 
Owen , Watts , Jones , S. Browne , Faw- 
cett, A. Taylor, J. Scott, Simpson, and 
Wesley's Pieces on the Subject; Bull’s 
Defemio Fidei A'icdeiue; Dr. Allix'i 
Testimonies of the Jewish Church ; Dis- 
play of the Trinity by a Layman 
Scott's F.ssays. 

TRIT HEISTS, a sect of the sixth 
century, whose chief was John* Ascu- 
nage, a Syrian philosopher, and at the 
same time a Monophysite. This man 
imagined in the Deity three natures or 
substances absolutely equal in all re- 
spects, and joined together by no com- 
mon essence ;• to whicli opinion his ad- 
versaries gave the name of Tritheism. 
One of the warmest defenders of this 
doctrine was John Philoponus, an Alex- 
andrian philosopher and grammarian of 
the highest reputation; and heneg he 
has been considered bv many as the 
author of this sect, whose members 
have consequently derived from him 
the title of Pliiloponisis, 

'This sect was divided into two par* 
tics, the Philoponists and the Cononites ; 
the latter of w!#om were so called from 
Cf.nMi, brhop of Tarsus , their chief. 


1 hey agreeed in the doctrine of three 
persons in the Godhead, and differed 
only in their manner of explaining what 
the Scriptures taught concerning Jhe 
resurrection of the body. Philoponus 
maintained, that the form as weft as ftic 
matter of all bodies was generated , and 
sprrupted , and that both, therefore, 
were to be restored in the resurrection. 
Conpn held, on the contrary, that the 
body never lost its form ; that its matter 
alone was subject to corruption and de- 
cay, and was consequently to be re- 
stored when this mortal shall put on 
immortality. 

TRUCE OF GOD, a scheme set on 
fo6t for the purpose c* quelling the vio- 
'ence and preventing the frequency of 
private wars, occasioned by the fierce 
Spirit of the barbarians in the middle 
lges. In France, a general peace and 
cessation from hostilities took place 
D. 1032, and continued for seven 
/ears, in consequence of the methods 
vriitch the bishop of Aquatamc sucress- 
"ully cmplq$j*^tp work upon the * iper- 
.tition ot the times. A resolution was 
>rmed, that no man should, in time to 
comc,*ittack or molest his adversaries 
during the seasons ret apart for cele- 
brating the great festivals of the church, 
or from the evening of Thursday in 
each week to the morning of Monday in 
the week ensuing, the intervening davs 
being consecrated as particularly holy; 
our Loro’s passion having happened on 
one of those days, aqd lus resurrection 
on another. A change in the disposi- 
tions of men so sudden, and which pro- 
posed a resolution so nhexpeott d, w.i» 
considered as miraculous ; and the res- 
pite from hostilities which followed 
upon it was called the Truce of God. 

1 his cessation from hostilities during 
three complete days e\ cry week, allow- 
ed a considerable space for the passions 
of the Antagonists to cool, and for the 
people to enjoy a respite from the Cala- 
mities of war, and to take measures for 
their own security. 

TRUST IN GOP, signifies that con- 
fidence in, or dependence we place on 
him. This tr*st ought to be, 1. Sin- 
cere aifcl unreserved, not in idols, in 
men, in talents, riches, power, in our- 
.elves part, and him part, Proy. iii. 5, 

■. — 2. Universal; body, soul, circum- 
stances, 1 Peter v. 7. — 3. Perpetual, Is. 
xx vi. 4.— 4. With a lively expectation of 
his blessing, Mic. vii. 7. The encourage- 
ment we have to trust in him tmsrs. 
From his liberality, Rom. \ iii. 32. 

Ps. Jxxxiv. 11. — 2. His ability, James L 
7. — 3. His relationship, Ps.'ciii. 13. — 

4. His promise, Isa. xxxii:. 16. — J. Hu> 
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conduct in all ages to those who ha\ c 
misted him, Gen. xlviii. 15, 16. IN. 
xxxvii. 25. The happiness of those 
who tinst in him is gre.it, if we cor.w- 
dtf\ l. Their safety, IN. exxv. 1. — 2. 
P l 4 )icir A courage, Ps. xxvii. 1. — 3. Their 
])eacc, Isa. xxvi. 3. — 4. Their character 
and fruitfulness IN. i. 3. — 5. Their en^l, 
IN. xxx\ii. 37. Job v. 26. 

TRUTH, a term used in opposition to 
falsehood, and applied to propositions 
which answer or accord to the nature 
and reality of the tlrnjj whereof some- 
thing is affirmed or denied. J Vuturul oi* 
phy sical truth is said to be the agree- 
ment of our sentiments with the nature 
of tilings. Moral truth is the confor- 
mity of our words and actions to our 
sentiments. Evangelical or Gospel 
truth is taken for Christ; the dnctriiiift 
of the Gospel ; substance or reality, in 
opposition to the shadows and ceremo- 
nies of the law, John i. 17. For this 
tmth we ought to he sincere in seeking, 
zealous in defending, and active in pup- 
p. uniting: highly to prigs'-^ constantly 
to njoice in it, aiul uniformly to be obe- 

ent to it. See Lying, Sinckrity; 
7! iff wm ' h Scute of Truth; I.ofke on 
the Understanding; Beattie on Truth; 
Dr. S ten net’s Serin on on propagating 
th • Truth; Sun r in’s Sermons, Eng. 
trans. \nl.ii. scr. 1. and 14. 

TURLl TINS, adenominatipn which 
appeared about the year 1372, princi- 
pally in Savoy and DauphinV. They 
t night that when a man is arrived at a 
certain state of perfection, he is freed 
fmm all subjection to the divine law. It 
'}» said, they ofa.'n went naked, and they 
allowed of no prayer to God but men- 
tal. They called* themselves the fra- 
ternint of the floor. 

TYPR, an impression, image, or re- 
presentation of some model, which is 
termed the antitype. In this sense we 
often use Uie word to denote ttie pre- 
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figuration of the great events of man’s 
redemption by persons or things in the 
Old Testament. Types arc distinguish- 
ed into, 1. Such as were directly ap- 
pointed for tlufc end ; as the sacrifices. _ 
— 2. Such as had only a providential or- 
dination to that end ; as the slorv of Ja- 
cob and Esau. — And 3. Tiffin* s that fell 
out of old, so as to illustrate present 
tilings from a similitude between them ; 
as the allegory of llagar a.*id Sarah. 
,Sonie distinguish them into real and per- 
sonal ; by the former intending the ta- 
bernacles, temples, 4 and religious insti- 
tutions; and under the latter, including 
what are called providential and per- 
sonal Apes. \\ bile we may justly coiv- 
sider i^ie death of Christ, and his’resur- 
rectfon from the dead, as events tlnu 
are Unified in the Old Tcst.mfcnt, we 
should be careful not to consider every- 
thing mentioned in the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture as a ty pe, for this will expose the 
whole doctrine of types to ridicule : for in- 
stance, what can be a greater burlesque 
on the Scriptures io suppose, as some 
have done, that the extraction of Eve 
from tlie side of Adam, while he was in 
a deep sleep, was intended as a type of 
the Homan soldiers’ piercing our Su- 
viourN side while he slept the sleep of 
death ? Such ideas as these, \ entod some- 
times by novices, and sometimes by urn e 
aged divines, give a greater proof of 
the wildness of their fancies than the 
correctness of their judgments. See 
Mather aiul M i Kveen on the TijpVs; 
Rulgley’s Bit. quest 35. 

TyTHE, the tenth part of f all fruits, 
See. a revenue payable to the clergy 
The ty thes among the Jews were of three 
sorts/ The first to the Lev ites, for their 
maintenance, Numb, xviii. 21. — 24. The 
second for the feasts and snerifirt s, 
Deut. xiv. 22; and the third for the 
poor Gvcrv third year. Deut. xiv. 28, 
J-J. See Siiflfi. Rapem. 
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VALENT1N1ANS, a sect who j 
sprung up in the second century, and | 
were so called from their leader Valen- 
tinus. The Yaientinians were only a 
branch of the Gnostics, who realized or 
personified the Platonic ideas concern- 
ing the Deity, whom they called Piero - 
wa, or Plenitude. Their system was 
this: the first principle is tiythos, i. e. 
Depth, which remained -many ages un- 
know n, having with’ it Ennoe or Thought, 


and Siege or Silence : from these sprung 
the Nous or intelligence, which is the 
only Son, fcqual to and alone capable of 
comprehending the Bvthos. The sister 
of Nous they called Xletheia or Truth ; 
and these constituted the first quaterni- 
ty of /Eons, which were the source and 
original of all the rest; for Nous anil 
Alethcia produced the world and life, 
and from these two proceeded man ami 
the church. But, besides these eight 
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principal /Lons there were twenty -two presence in the eucharist.* However, 
more; the last of which, called »Sc j/ihiu h alier the death of Lutln r, this absurd 
being (leprous to ea rn e at the know- hypothesis was lcnewed, and dressed np 
ledge <jf By thos, guv e herself a great iii a specious and pNusiblc form be 
deal of uneasiness, who'll created in her fticntius, Chenmitius, and Andi^as, 
Anger and Fear, of which was born who maintained the eommiimc.itionsoi 
Matter. But the Horos or Bounder the properties of Christ’s divinity to his 
stopped hyi% presumed her in the Pie- human nature. It is, indeed, obvious, 
loma, and restored her to perfection. I ^hat every Iaithcran who believes the# 
Sophia then produced the Christ and j doctrine of consubstantiation, whatever 
the Holv Spirit, which brought the /Lons , he m;ij pretend, must bean Ubiquita- 
to their’ last perfection, and made every ; rian. 

one of them contribute their utmost tfc / UBIQUITY, omnipresence; an at- 
forni a Saviour. % Her Hnth) m»se or ij tribute of the Diety, whereby he is al- 
Thought, dwelling mar the Pleifcnia, Jj w;lj s intimately present to all things 
perfected by tl»e Christ, produced every |i See Omni sc:ij- xck. 
thing that is in this worm b\ iks divers # UCKFAYALLISTS, a sect which 
passions. The Christ sent iutf it the derived its denomination from Uke- 
Sav iour, accompanied w'itb ansjt’is, who jj Wallcs, a native of Friesland, who pub- 
* delivered it from its ])assions without Llished his sentiments in 16:>r. He en- 
anni 1 dating it: from thence was formed* j Pe rtained a favourable opinion of the 
curp u eal matter. And in this manner eternal state of Jtidas and the rest of 
did they Vomancc concerning God, na- Christ’s murderers. His argument was 
tore, and the mysteries of the Christian this, that the period of time which e\ 
leligion. # tended from the hlnh of Christ to the 

\ ATIC AN MANUSCRIPT, one of j descent of t hc Holy Ghost was a tinu 01 
th.e principal Greek manuscripts now I dee]) ignofffict? during which the Jew'* 
extant. It contained originally the whole were destitute of divine light; and. 
Greek Bible. The age of this nianu- that, of consequent c, the sins and enor- 
script is supposed to he no higher than mitieS which vvere^ committed dm mg 
the fifth century. See No. 29, article this interval were in a great measur. 
Hi u li- . ^ excusable, and could not merit the •*«- 

VANITY, emptiness. It is often ap- 1 v erest displays of the divine justice, 
plied to the man who wishes you. to think 'Phis denomination strictly adhered to 
moie h'ghly of him than what he really the doctrine- of the Mennoiiites. 
deserves; hence the vain man flatters | VKIMS, the sacred books of the Ilin- 
in order to be flattered; is always fond | doos, believed to be revealed by G»d. 
of praise, endeavours to •bribe others] and called immortal. They are coiim- 
into a good opinion of himself by his i dered as the fountain of all’ know led ue, 
complaisance, and sometimes even by j human and divine, and Aire four in imn»- 
go<*ti offices, though often displayed with ber. The principal part of them is that 
unnecessary ostentation. r I he term is | which explains the duties of man in rne- 
likewise applied to this world, as uusa- ' thodical arrangement. 'Fhc. fourth book 
tisfaUory , Lee. i. 2; to lying, Ps. iv. 2; contains a system of divine ordinances 
to idols. Dent, xxxii. 21; to whatever Seethe first volume of the shuttle Rr- 
disappi lints our hopes, Ps. lx. 11. See aearchra. 

Piuok. _ VENERATION, an auction com- 

U BIQUIT ART ANS, formed from ' pounded of awe and love, and which of 
nbii/uc , “ every where,” in ecclesiasli- all others becomes creafures to bear ti- 
( al history, a sect of Lutherans which ward their infinitely perfect Creator 
rose and spread itself in Germany; and See Dkvotion. 
whose distinguishing doctrine was, that VKHACITY OF GOD, is his truth, 
the body of J^sus Christ is every where, or an exact coirespondence and con- 
cr in every place. formity between his word and bis mind. 

Brentins, one of the earliest reformers, Moses says, “He is a God of truth ” 
is said to have first broached this error lie is true in and of himself; lie truly 
in 1560. Luther himself, in his contro- and really exists; he is the true and 
\ersy with Zuinglius, had thrown out living God: all his perfections are true 
some unguarded expressions that seem- and real ; truth h e sential to him ; it is 
cdto imply' a belief of the omnipresence pure and perfect in him ; it is the first 
of the body of Christ; but he became and original m him ; he is the fountain 
sensible after wants that this opinion was of truth : all his works in creation, pro- 
attended with great difficulties, and par- vidence, and grace, arc according to 
ticularly that it ought not to be made truth. See Fai i iikui.kkss ok God 
use of as a proof of Christ’s corporeal VERSC HURTS' TS, a sect that de- 
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rived its denomination from Jacob Ver- 
schoor, a native of Flushing, who in the 
year 1680, outjof a perverse and hetero- 
geneous mixture of the tenets of Cpc- 
ius and Spinosa produced a new form 
religion, equally remarkable for its 
extravagance and impiety. His disci- 
ples and followers were called Hebrews, 
on account of the zeal and assiduity 
with which they all, without distinction 
of age or sex, applied themselves to the 
study of the Hebrew language. Their 
sentiments were nearly the same as the 
H.itLcmists. See Hattkmksts. , 

VICAR, a priest of a parish, the pre- 
dial tytlies whereof are impropriate or 
appropriated ; that is, belong either a 
chapter, religious house, &c. or to a lay- 
man, who receives them, and only al- 
lows the vicar the small tytlies, or o «a 
convenient salary. 

VICE, a fault ; tKq x opposite to virtue. 

VIGIL, the eve or day before any so- 
lemn feast, because then Christians were 
wont to watch, fast and pray in th$ir 
churches. . 

VIRTUE, a term uSCom various sig- 
nifications. Some define it to be “ living 
according to nature others, “ univer- 
sal benevolence to being.” Somd-, again 
place it “ in rcgartl to truth others ii 
“ the moral sense.” Some place it ir 
“the imitation of Gotl;” others, “ir 
the love of God and our fellow-crea- 
tures.” Some, again, think it consists 
“ in mediocrity,” supposing vi*e to con- 
sist in extremes; others have placed it 
hi “ a wise regard to our own interest.” 
Dr. Smith refers it to the principle of 
sympathy; and Palcy defines it to be 
the doing good to mankind, in obedi- 
ence to the will of God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness. Some of 
these definitions are certainly objection- 
able. Perhaps those who place it in 
the love of God and our fellow-crea- 
tures, may come as near to the iruth as 
any.tSee Edwards and Jameson on Vir- 
tue ; Ci'ove's\ind Raley's Moral Phil. 
Cumberland's* Jmw of Nature, cap. 1 . 

{ 4; Beattie's Rlements of Moral Sci- 
ence, vol. ii. p. 8, 77; Dr, Watts' Self- 
Love and Virtue Reconciled, 2d vol. of 
his work, last edition. 1 % 

VISION, the supernatural represen- 
tation on an object toa man when waking, 
as in a glass which places the visage be- 
fore him. It was one of the ways in 
which the Almighty was pleased to re- 
veal himself to the prophets. Is. i. I. Is. 
xxi. 2. 

VISITATION, the survey or inspec- 
tion performed by a bishop in his dio- 
ccss, to examine itjto the state of the 
church. In a divinty or spiritual sense, | 


it is taken either for a communication of 
divine love, or for any calamity affecting 
a nation. 

UNRELIEF, the refusing assent to 
testimony. It js often taken for distrust 
of God’s faithfulness, but more parti- 
cularly for the discrediting the testimo- 
ny of God’s word concciirng his Son, 
John iii. 18, 19. John xvi. 9. “It in- 
cludes,” says Dr. Guise, “ disaffec- 
tion to God, disregard to his woixl, pre- 
judices against the Redeemer, readiness 
to give credit to any other than him, in- 
ordinate love to the world, and prefer- 
riifg of the applause of men to the ap- 
probation of God.” — “ Unbelief,” says 
the g^sat Clmrnock, “ is the greatest 
sin, asr it is the fountain of all sin : it was 
Adam s first sin ; it is a sin against the 
Gospel, against the highest testimony; 
a refusal to accept of Christ upon the 
terms of the Gospel. It strikes pecu- 
liarly at God ; is the greatest reproach 
of him, robs him of his glory, a contra- 
diction to his will, and a contempt of his 
authority.” The causes of unbelief are 
Satan, ignorance, pride, and sensuality. 
The danger of it is great ; it hardens tlie 
heart, fills with presumption, creates 
impatience, deceives with error, and 
fiiicdly exposes to condemnation, John 
iii. 11. Charnock's Works, vol. ii. p. 
601 ;. Case's Sermons, ser. 2 ; Bisho/i 
Rorteus's Sermons, vol. i. ser. 2 ; Dr. 
Owen's Reasons of Faith ; llnnnam's 
Compendium, vol. ii. p. 26 ; Churchill's 
Jissay oruUn belief 

UNBELIEVERS are of three sorts, 
1. Those who, having heard the Gos- 
pel, reject it. — 2. Those who* \ crbally 
assent to it, yet know not to what they 
assent, or why they believe. — 3. They 
who, whatever knowledge they may 
have of certain speculate e points of di- 
vinity, yet obey not the truth, but live 
in sin. H 

The following is a striking dcscri|>- 
li >n given by Masilon of an unbeliever 
(Ner. i. vol. iii. Eng. trails.) “lie is a 
man without morals, probity, faith, or 
character; who owns no rule but his 
passions, no law but his iniquitous 
thoughts, no master but his desires, no 
check but the dread of authority, no 
God but himself; an unnatural child ; 
since he believes that chance alone hath 
given him, lathers ; ?. faithless friend, 
seeing lie looks upon men merely as the 
wretched fruits of a wild and fortuitous 
concuirence to whoni he is connected 
only by transitory ties : a cruel master, 
seeing he is convinced that the strong- 
est and the most fortunate have always 
eason on their side. Who could hence- 
forth place any dependence on such l 
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They no longer fear a God ; they no 1 ^ The passage beforc-mcntidhed from 
longer respect men ; they look forward || St. James respecting the anointing with 
to nothing after this life: virtue and || oil, has been a source of difficulty to some 
vice are merely prejudices of education pious minds; but in oracr to under- 
in their eyes, and the consequences of stand it, it is necessary to observe tlu^ 
' popular credulity. Adulteries, revenge, anointing with oil was an ordinance t'05 
-blasphemies, the blackest treacheries, the miraculous cure of sick persons 
abomination^ which* wc dare not even (Mark vi. 13.) But since those extra- 
name, are no longer in their opinion but oiflinary gifts are ceased, as being no 
human prohibitions established through longer necessary for the confirmation of 
the policy of legislators. According to the Gospel, of course there is no war- 
them, the most horrible crimes or the rant now for using that ceremony, 
purest virtues are all equally the same, ' UNDERSTANDING, the faculty ot 
since an eternal annihilation shall swon perceiving things distinctly ; or that 
equalise the just ana the impious, aAcl power of the mind by which we arrive 
for over confound them both in the at a proper idea or judgment of things 
dreary mansion of the tomb. -Vliat Scc-Judgment, Mind, Soul. 
monsters, then, must such be up* 1 the UNIFORMITY, regularity; a simi- 
earth !” litude or resemblance between the parts 

IJNU 1 1 ANGE ABLENESS OF of.a whole. The word is particularly 

•GOD. See Faithfulness and Immu- uS<?d for one and the same form of pub- 
TAiiiMTY of God. lie prayers, administration of sacr.i- 

UNCTJON, in matters of religion, is ments, and otlier rites, &c. of the church 
usul for the character conferred on sa- of England, prescribed by the famous 
creel things by anointing them with/ril. stat 1 Eliz. and 13, 14, Carol II. cap. 4. 

I motions were very frequent among tile called the . Jcttf ( Tniformity . 

Hebrews. They anointed both their UNION T4T JURIST, that act of 
kings and high priests at the ceremony divine grace by which we are joined to 
of their inauguration. They also anoint- Christ; and is considered, 1. As virtual, 
ed the sacred vessels of the tabernacle or that \t hicli was formed from all eter- 
and temple, to sanctify and consecrate nity, Eph. i. 4.-2. tftul, or ajurituiil , 
them to the service of God. # ln the an- 1[ formed in the moment of our regenera- 
cient Cl ’istiau F.hurch, unction accom- || tion, John xv ii. 20,1 John iv. 13. It is 
pauied the ccrem >nits of baptism and ivprcscnted in the Scripture by the 
nifirmatioii. Extreme unction, or the strongest expressions language can ad- 
anointing persons in the article of death, mit ot, amtoiven compared to the union 
was also practised by the ancient Chris- between the Father and the Son, John 
t jans, in com pi i uice with the precept of xvii. 11, 21, &c. It is also compared to 
Si. James, chap. v. 11,15; and this ex- the union of a vine and its brandies, 
ueme unction the Romish church lias John xv. 4, 5. To the uniyn of our too 1 
advanced to the dignity of a sacrament, with our bodies, John \i. 56. 57. To 
It is administered 10 none but such asjjihe union of the body with the head, 
are affected with some mortil disease, Eph. iv. 15, 16. To the conjugal union, 
or in a decrepit age. it is refused to 1m- Eph. \ . 23, 30. To the union of a king 
penitent persons, as also to criminals, and his subjects, Matt. xw. 51,40. To 
The parts to be anointed are, the^yes, |j a building, 1 Fet. ii. 4, 5. Eph. ii. 21, 
the ears, the nostrils, the mouth, ‘the 22. It is*iiso represented by ay identity 
hands, the feet, and the reins. The or sameness of spirit, 1 Cor. u. 17". ily 
laitv are anointed in the palms of the ail identity of body, 1 Coif yii. 12, 27. 
bands, but priests on the back of it, be- Bv an identity of’ i uteres*. Matt. xxv. 
cause the palms of their hands have 40. John xx. 17. This union must lie 
•been already consecrated by ordination, considered not us a mere mental union 


'The oil wilhVhich the sick person is 
anointed, represents, it is said, tlm 
grace of God, which is poured down 
into the soul; and the prayer used at 
the time of anointing, expirsst* the re- 
mission of sins thereby granted to tihc 
• sick person : for the pray cr is this—* 1 By 
•this holy unction, and his own most pious 
mercy, ’may the Almighty God forgive I 
thee whatever sms thou Inst com milled 


only in comfort or notion ; nor a physi- 
cal union^is between the head and the 
members ; nor as an essential union, or 
union with the divine nature ; but as a 
mystical union, Eph. v. 32. Honourable 
union, 1 John iii. 1, 2. Supernatural 
union, 1 Cor. i. 30. IMy, 1 Joint hi. 
24. Necessary, John xv. 4. Inviola- 
ble, Rum. \ iii. 3h‘, :> C J Some state L 
thus : 1. An union of natures, lleb. ii. 


by the tii'i-hr” when the eyes are anoint- 11. — 2. Of actions, his obedience !x mg 
cd ; bu the hearing, when the ears are imputed to us, and our sins reckoned to 
anointed : «n.*l so of tile other seises. || him, ? Cor. v. 21. — 3. Of life, Col. iii. 4.— 
60* 1 F 
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•I. Of sciidment, 2 Cor. v. 17. — 5. Of in- 
terest, Matt. xxv. 34, &c. — 6. Of affec- 
tion, 2 Cor. v. 14. — 7. Of residence, John 
xvii. 24. 1 he advantages of it are 
knowledge, Eph. i. 1«! Fellow snip, 
c i Cor. i. 9. Security, John xv. Felicity, I 
1 Pit. i. 8. Spirituality, John xv. 8. and ' 
indeed, all the rich communications of 
spiritual blessings here and hereafter, 
Col. i. 22. The evidences of union to 
Christ are, light in the understanding, 

1 Pet. ii. 9. Affection to him, John xiv. 
21. Frequent communion with him, 1 ' 
1 John i. 3. Delight in his word, ordi- 
nances, and people, Psal. xxvii. 4. .Psal. 
cxix. Submission to his will, and con- 
formity to his image, 1 John ii. 5. Qick- 
inson's Letters , let. 17 ; Flavel's Me- 
thod of Grace , scr. 2 ; Polhill on Union ; 
Brown's Compend . b. 5. ch. 1. 

UNION HYPOSTATIC AL, is Vne 
union of the huifian nature of Christ 
with the divine, constituting two natures 
in one person. Not consuostantmlLij, as 
the three persons in the Godhead ; nor 
physically, as soul and body unitecl in 
one person : nor inijJnthlly, as is be- 
tween Christ and believers ; but so as 
that the manhood subsists in the second 
person, yet without making Confusion, 
noth milking blit one person. It was 
miraculous, Luke i. 34, 35. Complete 
and real : Christ took a real human oody 
and soul, and not in appearance. Inse- 
parable , Heb. vii. 25. For the reasons 
of this union, see article Mediator. 

UNITARIANS, those who confine 
the glory and attributes of divinity to the 
Father, and not allowing It to the Son or 
Holy Spirit. They are the same as the 
Socmians. See Socinians. 

UNITED BRETHREN. See Mo- 
ravians. 

UNITY OF GOD, a term made use 
of to denote that there is but one God or 
self-exi^teut Being. The unity of God 
is argued from his necessary Existence, 
self-sufficiency, perfection,’ indepen- 
dence, and 1 * omnipotence ; from the 
unity of design in the works of nature ; 
and from there being no necessity of 
having more gods than one: but the 
Scriptures set it beyond all doubt, Deut. 
vi. 4. Psalm lxxxvi. sO. Isa. xliii. lo. 
Mark xii. 29. John xvii. 3. Iloni. iii. 
30. 1 Cor. viii. 4, 6. 1 Tim. ii. 5. See 
Polytheism; Abemethy on the At- 
tributes uf God , vol. i. scr. 5 ; Wilkins's 
Natural Religion, p. 1 13, 14; Ifowe's 
Works, vol. i. p. 72, 73 ; Gill's Divini- 
ty, vol. i. 8 vo. edit p. 183 ; R id g ley's 
J)iv. question 8. 

T TNI VERBALISTS, those who sup- 
pose that, as Christ died for all, so, be- 
fore he shall havtv delivered up Iris 


mediatorial kingdom to the Father, all 
shall be brought to a participation of 
the benefits of his death, in their resto- 
ration to holiness and happiness. Thc\ 
teach, that tl*e wicked will receive a 
j punishment apportioned to their crimes; 

I that punishment itself is a mediatorial 
work, and founded* upon Sucre v ; that it 
is a mean of humbling, subduing, and 
finally reconciling the sinner to God 
They suppose that the words eternal, 
everlasting, &c. as they sometimes apply 
to the things which have ended, so they 
cahnot apply to endless misery. They 
sJiy, this doctrine is the most consonant 
to the perfections of the Deity, most 
wortky of the character of Christ, and 
that fine Scriptures cannot be rccon - 
cilednipon any other plan. They teach 
their-followers ardent love to ( iod ; and 
peace, meekness, candour, and univer- 
sal love to men, they observe, are the 
natural result of these views. 

The sentiments of the Universal ists 
wore embraced by Origen in the :>d cen- 
tury, and in more mode m times by Che- 
valier Ramsay, Dr. Cheyne, Mr. Hart- 
ley, and others. But one of the great- 
est advocates for this doctrine was Dr. 
Chauncv. His arguments are these : 1 
Christ died not for a select number of 
men only* but for mankind universally , 
and without exception or limitation, for 
the sacred Scriptures are singularly 
emphatical in expressing this truth, 1 
Thes. v. 10. 1 Cor. xv. 3. Rom. v. 6. 1 
Pet. iii. 18. John i. 29. John iii- lb, 17. 

1 John ii." 2. Ilcb. ii. 9. — 2. It is tin* 
purpose of God according to his good 
pleasure that mankind unitersally, in 
consequence of the death of his Son Je- 
sus Chi ist, shall certainly and finally be 
saved, Rom. v. 12, &c. Rom. viii. 19 — 
24. Col. i. 19, 20. Eph. iv. 10. Eph. i. 9, 

10. 2 Tim. i. 4. — 3. As a mean, in or- 
der to men's being made meet for sal- 
vation, God will sooner or later, in this 
?vite or another, reduce them all under 
a V’lling and obedient subjection to his 
moral government. 1 John iii. 8. John 
i. 29. R/Iatt. i. 21. Psaim viii. 5, 6. Heb. 

11. 6, 9. Phil. ii. 9 — 11. 1 Cor. xv. 24 — * 
29. -h The Scripture? language con- 
cerning the reduced or restored, in con- 
sequence of the mediatory interposition 

( of Jesus Christ, is such as leads us into 
j the thought,*that it is « omprehensivcof 
! mankind universally, R« v. v. 13. 

The opponents, however, of Dr 
Chauncy, and this doctrine, observe, ori * 
the contrary side, that the sacred Scrip- 
tures expressly declare that the punisli- 
meut of the finally impenitent snail be 
eternal, Matt. xvii. 8. Matt. xxv. 41, 
46. Mark ix. 43. Rev. xiv. 11. 2 Thes. 
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i. 9. Eph. ii. 17. Jiiilc 13. Rev. ix. 3. 
Rev. xx. 10. Matt. xii. 31, 3 2. Luke* 
xii. 10. Mark iii. 29. 1 John v. 10. 
Heb. i. 4, 6. I Id), x. 20*27. Matt. xxvi. 
21. See articles Dk.vi huctionisi s, 
IIki.l. 

The titWMJim arsulists distinguishes 
those who embrace the sentiments of 
Mr. Kelly. Sec Rm.i-yanists. Dr. 
Joseph Huntingdon was a great advocate 
also for universal sal\ ation, as may bcl 
seen from a posthumous work of’ his" 
entitled, “Calvinism improved; cfl* the 
Gospel illustrated in a System of feal 
Grace issuing in the Saltation of all 
Mm.” This work was answered by 
Mr Nathan Strong, minister of Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, in which *hfe en- 
deavours to reconcile the doctrine of 
eternal misery with the infinite' benevo- 
lence of (rod. 

This doctrine of universal salvation, 
or restoration, besides being generally 
acknowledged by the Socmiansy* has 
been (k fended in ’England by Mr. Win- 
thester, and after him by Mr. Vidlcr 
aiul others. The latter lias been op- 
posed by Mr. A. Fuller and Mr. C. 
Jerram. Dr. Cfutiuicifs Salvation of 
all Men ; White's Restoration of all 
Things; I tartly on Man ; Universal - 
lets' 'Miscellany ; Fuller's Letters to 
l r idler; and Letters to an Uncvn'saUst , 
(ont/wwig a Review of that Contro- 
versy , hij Scrutator; Mr. Sfiu Hiding's 
'/' re'a tise on Universalis m, published in 
America. 

UNPARDONABLE SIN. See Sin, 

{ «. 

VOW, a solemn and religions pro- 
mise or oath. [See Oatii.] It is more 
particularl) taken for a solemn pro- 
mise made to God, in which we bind 
ourselves to door forbear somewhat for 
the promoting of his glory. Under the 
Old Testament dispensation, vows were 
very common, Judges xi. Numbers 
xxx. But in the New Testament there 
is no command whatever for the obser- 
\ ation of them. Hence it is supposed 
that vows belong more to the ceremo- 
nial law ihan*to the Gospel ; and that 
we are to be more dependent on div^ie 
grace to keep us, than to make resolu- 
tions and \ows which we do not know 
that wc. shall be able to •perform; and 
we certainly ought not to vow any # fliing 
' but what wc are able to perform. 

UR1M AND THUMMIM (light and 
per fect’.on,) among the ancient Hebrews, 
a certain oracular manner of consulting 
God, which was done by the high 
priest, dressed in his robes, and having 
on his pectoral, or breast-plate. There 
have been a variety of opinions re- 


specting the Urim and Thummim, and 
after all we cannot determine what 
tljey were. The use vnaue of them was, 
to consult God in difficult cases rclatgig 
to the whole state of Israel, and jsouft.'- 
times in cases relating to the king, the 
sanhedrim, the general of the army, or 
some other great personage. 

URSU LINES, an order of nuns, 
founded originally by St. Angela, of 
Brescia, in the year 1537, and so called 
from St. Ursula, to whom they were 
dedicated. 

At first, these religious did not live m 
community, but abode separately in 
tVucir fathers’ houses ; and their em- 
ployment was to search for the afflicted, 
to comfort them ; for the ignorant, to 
instruct them ; and for the poor, to re- 
lieve them ; to vi.^t the hospitals, and 
to attend upon th<* sick ; in short, to be 
always ready to do acts of charity and 
compassion.” In 15-14, pope Paul III. 
c<*nfirmed the institution of the I T i sa- 
lines. Sir £byles Borvomeo brought 
some of them from Brescia to Milan, 
where they multiplied to the number oi 
four hundred. Pope Gregory XI 1 1. ami 
his successors Sixtus V. and Paul V 
granted new privileges to this congre- 
gation In process of time, the Uimi- 
Fines, who before lived separately, be- 
gan to live in community, and embrace 
ti io regular life. The first who did s ■ 
were tne*Ursulincs of Pans, established 
there in 1604, who entered into the 
cloister in the year*161-l, b\ virtue of a 
bull of pope Paul V. The foundress of 
the Ursulines of Franck was Madame « 
Frances d£ Bermond, who, in 1574, en- 
gaged about twent) -five young women 
of Avignon to embrace the institute of 
St. Angela of Brescia. The principal 
employ of the Ursulines, since their es- 
tablishment into a regular order, wen 
to instftict young women;* and their 
monasteries were a ki#d of scffhols. 
where young ladies of the best families 
received their education. 

USURY, the gain taken for the loan 
of money or wares. The Jew s were al- 
lowed to lenc^ money upon iisiny to 
strangers. Dent, xxiii. 20; but wen- 
prohibited to take usury from their 
brethren of Israel, at least, if they were 
poor, Exod. xxii. 25. Lev. xx\. 55, 37. 
From the Scriptures speaking against 
the practice of usury, some have thought 
it unlawful, Psid. xv. Prov. xxviii. 8. 
Ezek. xviii. 8. Hut it is replied, that 
usury there only means immoderate in- 
terest, or oppression, bv taking advan- 
tage of the indigent circumstances of 
our neighbour ; and that it seems a* 
lawful for si nvan to receive interest for 
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money, which another takes ]'ain with, VULGATE, a veiy anc ient transla- 
improves, and * runs the hazard of in tion of the Hible, and the only one ,.c- 
tradc, as it is to receive rent for our laijd knowlcdgcd by the church of Home to 
wlfich another takes pain witl Min proves, be authentic, tyje Jjiih.k, No. ‘JJ. 
bift rues the hazard of in husbandry. 


w. 

WALDENSESb or Valdknsks, ^ I spicifbus in the whcjje of their conduct 
sect of iv formers, who made their first and conversation, appeared so engaging 
appearance about the year 1160. They to all such as had an v sense of true 
were most numerous about the valloys piety, timt the number of their follow- 
of Piedmont ; and hence, some say, they ers dafty increased. They accordingly 
were called Valdenscs, or Vaudois, and forniri? religious assemblies, first iri, 
not from Peter Valdo, as others supposes France, and afterwards in Lombardy; 
Moshoim, however, gives this account* from whence they propagated their sect 
of them: he says, flj;it Peter, an opu- throughout the other pro\ inres of Ku- 
lent merchant of Lyons, surnamed luf- rope with incredible v;ij)iilit y, and with 
drum, or yitluIt^uBi from Vaux, or such invincible fortitude, tint neither 
VValdum, a town in the marquisate j»f fire nor sword, nor the most cruel in- 
Lyons, being cxtremely^alous for the ventions of merciless perse< uiion, you'd 
advancement of true rifely and Chris- damp their zeal, or entirely min their 
tian knowledge, employed a certain cause. 

priest, called Stefihnmis 'tlc /<>/$«, about The attempts of Peter Waldus and 
the year 1160, in Jranslatuig, frcfai La- his followers were neither employed 
tin into Fiench, the four Gospels, with mu' designed to introduce new dne trim s 
Ulicr books of holy Scripture, and the into the church, nor to propi.se new al- 
most remarkable ’sentences of the an- tides of faith to Christians. All i!u 
cieut doctors, which we;e so h'glily es- aimed at was, to reduce the form of 
teemed in th.s century, lint no sooner ecclesiastical government, and the n» e- 
had he perused these sacred l/»oks w Itli ners b »th of tlie clergy ami people. r-» 
a proper degree of attention, than lie that amiable simplicity and pnmui.c 
perceived that the* religion which was sanctity that characterized the apocope 
now taught in the Roman church, dif- ages, and which appear sosliongL re-, 
fered totally from that which was ori- commended in the precepts and in- 
ginally inculcated by Christ and his junctions of the Divine Author < f om* 
apostles. Struck with this glaring con- holv religion. In conseqin n. « ol this 
tradiction between the doctrines of the design, they complained tlur the K. - 
pontiffs and the truths of the Gospel, man church had degenerated, uud' ** 
and animated with zeal, he abandoned Constantine the Great, from its prim.- 
Iii<» mercantile vocation, distributed his i ve purity and sanetitv. Thv\ dined 
riches au\ong th* s poor (whcrce the th»* supremacy of the Romm p* 

\\ .il. lenses wqru called floor mm of Lu- aud maintained that the i ules s and nr- 
ow*,) and forming an association with vusicrs of the chun li were >liiu 
other pious men who had adopted his their \ oration, to imitate the poverty 
sentiment', and his turn of devotion, lie of the apostles, and to procure for tlu-m- 
beg in, in the year 1U*0, to assume the seh “s a subsistence b\ the >>rk oi th> a ir 
quality of a public teacher, and to in- | hands. They corrodcret. every Chi's- 
stmet the multitude in tlfe doctijnes and | ti^Ji «is, in a certain measure, qualified 
precepts .»i Christianity. 1 and authorised to instruct, e snort and 

Soon after Peter had assumed the ex- confirm the brethren in their Christi.ui 
ercise of his ministry, the archbishop course; and diMiianch d the lotoration 
of Lyons, and the other rulers of the of die ancient piniten ial diseipbne of 
church in that province, vigorously op- the church, i. c. the o.tpinlioii »*f mm is- 
posed him. However, their opposition I gressinns by prayer, fasting, and .. 
was unsuccesslul ; for the puntv and I which the ncw-invi-nted doctrme of 
simplicity of that religion which 1 hose || diligences had almost totally abolished, 
good itihi taught, the spotless inuo li They at the sam** time affirmed, that 
ct-ncc that shone fotth in their lives and every pious Chrbt'an was qualdhd and 
actions, and the noble contempt of i entitled to prescribe to 1 hi- penitent the 
riches a.id honours which was c»iu- ! kind or degree of salisi.ictinn or e.-.piu- 
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tion that their transgressions required ; 
that confession made to priests was b) 
no means necessary, since the humble 
offender might acknowledge his sins 
and testify his repentance to any true 
■believer, and might expert from such 
the counsel and admonition which his 
case demanded. They maintained, that 
the power of delivering sinners from the 
guilt and punishment of their offences 
belonged to God alone ; and that in- 
dulgences of consequence, were the 
criminal inventions of sordid avarice. 1 
They looked upon tl;e prayers and other 
ceremonies that were instituted in be- 
half of the dead, as vain, useless, and 
absurd, and denied the existenctsof de- 
parted souls in an intermediate sjatc of 
purification ; affirming, that they were 
immediately, upon their separation from 
i he body, ’ received into heaven, or 
thrust down to hell. These and other 
tenets of a like nature, composed the 
svstem of doctrine propagated by the 
Waldcnses. It is also said, that several 
of the Waldcnses denied the obligation 
of infant baptism, and that others re- 
jected water I laptism entirely ; but Wall 
l ias laboured to prove that infant baptism 
was generallv practised among them. 

Their rules of pi acticc were extreme- 
ly austere ; for they adopted as the mo- 
del ot tin iv moral discipline, the sermon 
of Christ on the mount, which they in- 
terpreted and explained in the most ri- 
gorous and literal manner; and conse- 
quently prohibited and condemned in 
t lieir society all wais, and Suits of law, 
and all attempts towards the acquisition 
<>f wealth; the inflicting of capital pu- 
nishments, self-defence against unjust 
violence, and oaths of all kinds. 

During the greatest part of the se- 
venteenth century, those of them who 
lived in the valleys of Piedmont, and 
who had embraced the doctrine^ disci- 
pline, and worship of the church of Ge- 
neva, were oppressed and persecuted 
in the most barb irons and inhuman 
manner by the ministers of Koine. This 
persecution was carried on with pecu- 
liar marks of rage and enormity in the 
years 10.55, lGVti/and 1690. and seemed 
to portend nothing less than the total 
extinction of that unhappy nation. 'Hie 
most horrid scenes ot violence and 
bloodshed were exhibiteddii this theatre 
of papal tyranny ; and the few VVal- 
denscs that survived, were indebtAl for 
t lieir existence and support to the in- 
tercession made, for them by the En- 
glish and Dutch governments, and also 
bv the Swiss cantons, who solicited the 
clemency of the duke of Savoy on their 
behalf. 


WAT 

WATCHEKS. Sec AroAMF.TiE. 
WATCH FIJI -NESS, vigilance, or 
care to avoid surrounding enemies ami 
dangers. We ai e to watch against the 
insinuations of Satan; the allurements 
of the world ; the dcceitfulness of oflr 
hearts; the doctrines of the crroflcoifi; 
and, indeed, against every thing that 
vfljuld prove inimical to our best in- 
terests. We are to exercise this duty 
at all times, in all places, and under all 
circumstances, 1 Cor. xvi. 13. Luke 
xii. 37. 

To watch , is also to wait for and ex- 
pect : thus we arc, 1. To watch the 
providence of God. — 2. The fulfilment 
of the prophecies. — 3. God’s time for 
our deliverance from troubles, Psalm 
exxx. — 4. We are to watch unto prayer, 
fy)h. vi. 18. — .5. For death and judg- 
.nfcnt, Mark xiii. 37. 

WATEKLANDIANS, a sect of 
Anabaptists in Hifland. They are thu 
called in distinction from the Flcmm- 
gians, or Flandrians, and likewise be- 
cause they consisted at first of the in- 
habitants oiVftihfrict in North Holland, 
calied W ate Hand. The Flcmingians 
were called the fi>ic or rigid, and the 
Waterkuidians the grotut or moderate 
Anabaptists. 'Hie fortner observ e, vv ith 
the most religious accuracy and venera- 
tion, the ancient doctrine and discipline 
of the purer sort of Anabaptists ; tin- 
latter depart much more from the pri- 
mitive sentiments and manners of their 
sect, and approach nearer to the Pro- 
testant churches. These latter, how- 
ever, are divided into two distinct sects 
the Waterlanders and the Friesland- 
ers; but thi^ difference, itls said, merely 
respects their place of abode. Neither 
)artv liavc any bishops, but only pres- 
>yters and deacons. Each congregation 
is independent of all foreign jurisdiction, 
having its own court of goveniment, 
composed of the presbv tors and dea- 
cons. nut the supreme powtr being in 
the hands of the people, nothing onm- 
portance can he transacted without their 
consent. The presbyters are generally 
men of learning ; and they have a public 
professor at Amsterdam" for instructing 
their youth in flu 1 different branches of 
eruditlofl, sacred and profane. About 
1664, the Waterlanders were split into 
the two factions of the Galenistsand the 
Apostoolians. Galen, Abraham Haan, 
doctor of physic, and pastor of the 
Mennonites at Amsterdam, a man ot 
uncommon penetration and eloquence, 
inclined towards the Avian and Soc.inian 
tenets, and insisted for the reception of 
all such into their church fellowship as 
acknowledged the divine authority of 
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the Script ires, and led virtuous lives. [ 
lie and his followers renounced the j 
designation of the Mennonites. They | 
were with great zeal opposed by Samuel j 
Apostool, another physician and erfii- | 
n<?nt pastor at Amsterdam, who, with j 
Ills followers, admitted none to their 
communion but such as professed to be- 
lieve all the points of doctrine contained 
in their public Confession of Faith. 

WEDNESDAY, ASH. The first 
day of Lent, when, in the primitive 
church, notorious sinners were put to 
open penance thus : They appeared at 
the church dexir barefooted, and clothed 
in sackcloth, where, being examined, 
their discipline was proportioned ac- 
cording to their offences ; after which, 
being brought into the church, the bi- 
shop singing the seven penitential 
psalms, they prostrated themselves;, 
and with tears begged absolution ; the 
whole congregation ‘having ashes on 
their heads, to signify, that they were 
both mortal and deserved to be burnt to 
ashes for their sins. v 

WESTMINSTER .A&EMBLY, a 
name given to the synod of divines call- 
ed by parliament in the reign of Charles 
I. for the purpose of settling the go- 
vernment, liturgy, " and doctrine of the 
church of England. They were confined 
in their debates to such things as the 
parliament proposed. Some counties 
had two members, and some but one. 
And because they would see?i impar- 
tial, and give each party the liberty to 
speak, they chose many of the most 
learned episcopal divines ; hut few of 
them came, because it was not a legal 
roil vocation, tfle king having declared 
against it. The de nies were men of 
eminent learning and godliness, minis- 
terial abilities, and fidelity. Many lords 
and commons were joined with them, to 
see tliat^ they did not go beyond their 
commission. Six or seven Independents 
were also Added to them, that all sides 
might be licasrl. This assembly first 
met, July 1, 1643, in Henry the Se\ enth’s 
Chapel. The most remarkable hints 
concerning their debates are to be found 
in the Life of Dr. Liglufoot, before his 
works, in folio, and in the* Preface to his 
Remains, in octavo. See also file An- 
ar mb hj \v ( !oti fission of Faith; jYcgPx 
H ist. 'f the Puritans; and article Di- 
li kctoky iu this work. There is a pub- | 
hcation, which is commonly but unjustly 
ascribed to this assembly, viz. Hut An- 
. 10 / at tons on the IiibO\ The truth is, 
die same parliament that called the as- 
sembly, employed the authors of that 
work, and several «*f them were mem- 
bers of the assembly. 


WHIPPERS, or Flagkllantfs, a 
sect of wild fanatics, who chastised and 
disciplined themselves with whips in 
public. It had its rise in Italy in the \ ear 
1260: its author was one Rainer, a her- 
mit ; and it was propagated from hence 
through almost all the countries of Eu - 
rope. A great number of«pi‘rsons, of all 
ages and sexes, made processions, walk- 
ing two by two, with their shoulders 
bare, which they whipped till the blood 
rail down, in order to obtain mercy from 
God, and appease his indignation against 
the wickedness of t,fie age. They were 
thin called the Devout; and having es- 
tablished a superior, he was called GV- 
tieral of the Devotion. Though the pri- 
mitive! Whippcrs were exemplary in 
point cf morals, yet they were joined by 
a turbulent rabble, who were infected 
with the most ridiculous and impious 
opinions ; so that the emperors and pon- 
tiffs thought proper to put an end to this 
religious frenzy, by declaring all devout 
whipping contrary to the ili\ine law, 
and prejudicial to the soul’s eternal in- 
terest. 

However, this sect revived in Ger- 
many towards the middle of the next 
century, and, rambling through many 
provinces, occasioned great disturbances. 
They held, among other tilings, that 
whipping was of equal virtue with bap- 
tism, and the other sacraments ; that the 
forgiveness of all sins was to be obtained 
by it from God without the merits oi 
Jesus Christ ; that the old law of (ill l ist 
was soon to'be abolished, and that a new 
law, enjoining the baptism of blood to be 
administered by whipping, was to be 
substituted in its place : upon which 
Clement VII. by an injudicious as well 
as unrighteous * policy, thundered out 
anathemas against the Whippcrs, who 
were burnt by the inquisitors m several 
places; but they were not easily extir- 
p ited. They appeared again in Thu- 
ringia and Lower Saxony in the fifteenth 
century, and rejected not only the sa- 
craments, but every branch of external 
worship; and placed their only hopes 
of 1 al vat ion in faith and whipping, to 
which they added other strange dw- 
trincs concerning evil spirits. Their 
lciftler, Conrad Schmidt, and many 
others, were committed to the flames by 
German inquisitors, : n and after the 
yean 1414. 

WHITE BRETHREN. See Bhk- 

THRhN WllITK. 

WHITSUNDAY, a solemn festival 
of the Christian church, observed on 
the fiftieth day after Easter, in memory 
of the descent of the Iloly Ghost upon 
the apostles in the visible appearance 
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of fiery cloven tongues, and of those mi- 
raculous powers which were then con- 
ferred upon them. 

It is called Whitsunday or White - 
. Sunday, because this Wing one of the 
stated times for baptism in the ancient 
church, those who were baptised put 
on white garments, as types of tnat 
spiritual purity they received in bap- 
tism. As the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the apostles happened on that da y 
which the Jews called Pentecost, this 
festival retained the name of Pentecost 
among the Christians. ' * 

WICKEDNESS. See Sin. 1 

W1CKL1FF1TES, the followers of 
the famous John Wickliflfe, callAl “ the 
first reformer,” who was born ii? York- 
shire in the year 1324. He attacked 
the jurisdiction of the pope, and the bi- 
shops. lie was for this twice summoned 
to a council at Lambeth, to give an ac- 
count of his doctrines ; but being coun- 
tenanced by the duke of Lancaster, wiis 
both times dismissed without condem- 
nation. Wickliffc, therefore, continued 
to spread his new principles as usual, 
adding to them doctrines still more 
alarming ; by which he drew after him 
a great number of disciples. Upon 
this, William Courtney, abp. of Can- 
terbury, called another council in 1382, 
which condemned 24 propositions of 
W'ickfitte and his disciples, and obtain- 
ed a declaration of Richard II. against 
all who should preach them : but while 
these proceedings were agitating, Wick- 
litt’e died at Lutterworth, leaving many 
works behind him for the establishment 
of his dbctrincs. He was buried in his 
own church, at Lutterworth, in Lei- 
cestershire, where his bones were suf- 
fered to rest in peace till the year 1428, 
when, by an order from the pope, tlicv 
were taken up and burnt. Wickliflfe 
was doubtless a very extraordinary 
man, considering the times in which lie 
lived. He discovered the absurdities 
and impositions of the church of Rome, 
and had the honesty and resolution to 
promulgate his opinions, which a little 
more support would probably have ena- 
bled him to establish : they were evi- 
dently the foundation of the subsequent 
reformation. 

W1LHELMIN1ANS, a denomina- 
tion in the 13th century^ so«c ailed from 
Wilhelmina, a Bohemian womi^f, who 
resided in the territory of Milan. She 
icrsuaded a i.irge number that the Ho- 
y Ghost was become incarnate in her 
person for the salvation of a great part 
»>f mankind. According to her doctrines 
none were saved bv the blood of Jesus 
but hue and pious Christians ; while the 


| Jews, Saracens, and unworthy Chris- 
tians, were to obtain salvation' through 
the Holy Spirit which dv^elt in her, and 
tlyit, in consequence thereof, all which 
happened in Christ during his appear- 
ance upon earth in the human natuij, 
was to be exactly renewed in hef per- 
son, or rather in that of the Holy Gnost, 
which was united to her. 

W 1LKIN SON I AN S, the followers 
of Jemima Wilkinson, who was bom in 
Cumberland in America. In October 
1776, she asserted that she was taken 
^ick, and actually died, and that her 
soul went to heaven, where it still con- 
tinues. Soon after, her body was re- 
animated with the spirit and power of 
Christ, upon which sue set up as a pub- 
lic teacher; and declared she had an 
immediate revelation for all she deliver- 
ed, and was arrived to a state of abso- 
lute perfection. It Is also said she pre- 
tended to foretcl iuture events, to dis- 
cern the secrets of the heart, and to 
lyive the power of healing diseases: 
and if any person who had made appli- 
cation to ’hto* vflas not healed, she attri- 
buted it to his want of faith. She assert- 
ed that those who refused to believe 
these "exalted things concerning her, 
will be in the state of the unbelieving 
Jews, who rejected the council of Clod 
against themselves; and she told her 
hearers that was the eleventh hour, and 
the last call of mercy that ever should 
he granted them : for she heard an in- 
quiry in heaven, saying, “ Who will go 
and preach to a dying world ?” or words 
to that import ; and she said she an- 
swered, “ Here am I — $end me and 
that she left the realms of light and* 
glory, and the company of the heavenly 
host, who are continually praising and 
worshipping God, in order to descend 
upon earth, and pass through many suf- 
ferings and trials for the happiness of 
mankind. She assumed the title of the 
universal friend of mankimf; henqp her 
followers distinguished* tlitfln selves by 
the name of Friends. 

WILL, that faculty of the soul by 
which it chooses or refuses any thing 
ottered to it. When man was created, 
he hqd liberty and power to do Vhat 
was pleasing m the sight of God ; but 
by the full, lie lost all ability of will to 
any spiritual good ; nor has he any will 
to that which is good until divine grace 
enlightens the understanding and 
changes the heart. “The nature of 
the will, indeed, is in itself indisputably 
free. Will, as will, must be so, or there 
is no such faculty ; but the human will, 
being finite, badi a necessary bound, 
which indeed so far may be said to con- 
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fine it, because it cannot art bovond it; We are not to la iid> cl bv any unnr- 
yet within the extent of its c tpa< ny it countable mqmh ..no iiMpiY'-Moir*. — 
necessarily is/md ever will be sp .uLu- *1. We mist not make tile i‘u:it 
ix*ous. : ; lilie of judgment. 1. l , uk , v> scmcthii.,.' 

The limits of the will, therefore, do I different from Uir present situation in 
mt tvJwe away its inhere. nt libem . The , ier itself to our serious consAk ration 
exercise of its powers may be confined, j we aie not to be dcsiroityot cnangmg 
as it necessarily must, in a finite beiiity ; | our state, except it is unpVofitabie (u 
but where it is not confined, that exu- j unlawful. — 2. When an alteration nt 
rise will correspond with its nature and circumstance is proposed to us, or i’ro- 
situation. vidence lays two or more things befi a c. 

“This bring understood, it is easy to ,,our eyes, we should endeavour to take 
perceive that man in his fallen state can a distinct view of each case, compare 
only will according to his fallen capacn thqm with one andlher, and then d<- 
ties, and that, however freely his voli- termiue by sucli maxims as these: — Of 
dons may flow within their extent, he two natural evils choose the least ; or 
cannot possibly o\erpass them. He, two nifTcil evils choose neither ; of two 
therefore, as a sinful, carnal, and per- j moral or spiritual good things chn >s»* 
verse apostate, can will only according I the greatest. — J. When upon due cun- 
to the nature of his apostacy, which &jj suleration, nothing appears in Hie m- 
continually and invaj;iabl) evil, wifnout cessity of the case or the leadings of 
capacity to exceed it \ hounds into good- Providence to make the way clear, we 
ness, purity, and truth; or otherwise lie must not hurry Providence, but remain 
would will contrary to or beyond his in a state of suspense; or abide where 
nature and s‘*tuation, which is’ equally we ufc, waiting upon the Lord bv pray- 
impossible in itself, and •contradictory er, and waiting tor the Lord in the way 
to the revelation of "Goa. See lid- of his providence. In all cases, u should 
wards on the Will ; Theol. A/isc. vol. be our perpetual concern to keep us 
iv. p. 391; dill's Cause of God and much as possible out of the w iy of 
Truth; To/ilady\s Historic Proof; temptation to omit any duty, or commit 
Watts 9 Essay on the Freedom of the any sin. We should endeavour to keep 
Will; Char nock's Works, vol. ii. p. 173, up a reverence for the word and pr<>- 
and 187; Locke on the Understanding; \ idence of (rod upon our hearts, and to 
Reid on the Active Towers, p. 267, 291 ; have a' steady eye to his glory, and to 
and articles Liberty and Necessity behold Godin convenant, as managing 
in this work. ,l every providential circumstance in sub- 

W1LL WORSHIP, , the invention and semenev to,, his gracious purposes in 
practice of such expedients of appeasing Christ Jesus.” Tike and lunjn\ird 9 H 
or of pleasing God, as neither reason nor Cases of ( ' onsnence , p. 136. 
revelation suggest. W IfeDOM denotes a high and refined 

WILL OF GOD is takCn, 1. For notion of things, immediately presented 
that which he has from all eternity de ■ to the mind, as it were, by intuition, 
termined, which is unchangeable,’ and without the assistance of reasoning, in 
must certainly come to pass; this is a moral sense, it signifies the same as 
called his secret will.— 2. It is taken prudence, or that knowledge by which 
for what lie lias prescribed to us in his wv conifect the best means with the best 
word as a ryle of duty: this is caKcd his ends. Some, however, distinguish wiv- 
rrvcTed will. ^Vqjcstion of very great den from prudence thus: wisdom leads 
importance respecting our duty deserves \u to speak and act what is most proper; 
liei e to be considered. The question is prudence prevents our speaking or 
th ; »: “How may a person who is de- acting improperly. A wise m in emphn s 
sirous of following the dictates of Pro- the most proper means fq- success ; a 
vidence in every respect, know the mind prod nt man the safest means tor not 
and will of God in any particular cir- beinu brought into danger, 
cu instance, whether temporal or spi- S/nr/tual wisdom consists in the know- 

ritual? Now, in order to come at the ledge an* fearjjf God. it is beautiful- 
knowledge of that which is proper and W described bv St. James <b as pure, 
needful fuus to be acquainted with, wc j;eaceaWle, gentle, easy tr be entreated, 
are taught by prudence and conscience full of mercy and good *ruits, Without 
to make use of, 1. Deliberation. — 2. lartiahtv, and without hypocrisy.” 
Consultation. — 3. Supplication; but, 1. James iii. 17. See Devotion, Ue- 
We should not make our inclinations the mi. ion. 

rule of our conduct. — 2. We should not WISDOM OF GOD, is that grand 
m ike our particular frames the rule of attribute of his nature by which he 
our judgment and determination. — 3. knows and orders ail tilings for the pro- 
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motion of his dory and the good of his (j many intricacies, either respecting the 
mutun’s. This appears in all tin* J cause or manner in which any event has 
win l.s of his hands, lVi! cix.21; in the | taken place, motives of •extraordinary 
(lisp.’iisit'oiis ot his pn.Md-.nrc, Psal. | conduct, &c.” IIow it differs from a*f- 
. xt oi. i, 2 ; in the uoil^of redemption, j miration, see Admiration. • 

Eph. m. 10; in the government and I WORKS OF GOD. See UftBi.f, 
pi lmt\ alion i»f his church in .ill a^es, !■ Rf vklation, Scrihtuhk. 

| J s rv ii. 7. *Th'» doctrine should te.u h jj ©WORKS, GOOD, are those actions 
us admiration. Rev. xv. 3, 4 ; trust and J which are conformable to truth, jus- * 
confab nee, Psal. i\. 10; pr.i>*T, Frox. jtice, or propriety; whether natural, 
iii. 6 ; submission, lleh. xii. 9 ; praise, civil, relative, moral, or religious. The 
Psal. ciii. 1 — 4. See C ha mock's 1 1 irks, , i circu instances requisite to a good work, 
veh i. ; Sauna's Sermons, vol. i. p,U7, i are, I. That it be according to the will 
Eng Trans. ; Gill'll Divinity , v(#l. i*p. |df God. — 2. That it spring from love to 
93; Ethernet finds Srrmom, \ol. i. s't. j(joch 1 Tim. i. 5. — 3. It must be done 
10; /‘\/7/\v IV tsdom of God in Creation; : in faith, Rom. xiv. 23. — 4. It must be 
Tn ten's .Vitim,! V Virology. 4 dorte to the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 31. 

WTI Cl ICHAFT, a .supernatural Phil. i. 11. 7 'he causes of good works 

power which persons were formerly are, 1. God himself. Hen. xiii. 21. — 2. 
supposed to obtain the possession of, bv ; UV union to Christ, Eph. ii. 10. — 3. 
entering into a compact with the Devil, i Through faith, IIcb#xi. 4, 6. — 1. Ry the 
Witchi rait was universally believed in \ word and Spi rit, lJuke, v iii. 13. is. iii. 3. 

Fai rope till the 16th century, and even 2 Tim. iii. 16. sis to the nature and 
maintained its ground with tolerable firofiertirs of good works, 1. 'They are 
firmness till the middle of the f7th. imperfect, Tat., v ii. 20. Rev. iii. 2. — 2. 
'I'lie latest witchcraft phrensv was in Not meritorious* Tit. iii. 5. Luke, xvii. 
New England in 1692, when the exc- 10. — 3. Yet found only in the regenerate, 
ration of witches became a calamity Matt. vii. 17. The necessary uses of good 
more dieadful than the sword or the works, J. They show' our gratitude, 1\. 
pestilence. Some have denied the ex- ; cxv. 12, 13. — 2. Are aft ornament to our 
Hence of witchcraft altogether. That j profession, Tit. ii. 1C. — 3. Evidence our 
i uch persons have r>een found among | regeneration, Job, xv. 5. — 1. Profitable 
men seuns, hovvxer. evident from the 1 to others, Titus iii. 8. See Hoi.m-ss, 
Scriptures, Dent, xviii. 10. Exodi xxii. j Orkdo nck, Sanctification. Gilt's 
is. Gal. v. 20. Lev. xix. 13. I.ev # xx. \ Body of J)ivimty, hook iv. xol. iii.; 

(>. 'Pile inconsistency of holding such j Bid g ley's Body of IJiv. q. 92 ; Mur- 
persons in estimation, or Jiaving re- 'shall on Sanctificutioiji. 
course to foi tune-tellers, diviners, WORLD, the whole system of rvc- 
rjiannersj and such like, appear in this, ! ated things. [See Creation.] It is 
1. It is imitating the heathens, and taken also for a secular lift, the present • 
giving countenance to the foolish super- \ state of existence, and the ]>leasure and 
stition and absurd practices of pagans, interests which steal axvav the soul from 
— 2. Such characters are held in ab- (rod. The lox*e of the World does not 
norrence by the Lord, and their very , consist in the use and enjoyment of the 
existence forbidden, Lev. xx. 6 . Exod. « comforts (rod gives 11 s, but in an inordi- 
xx. 1«S. — 3. He threatens to punislf those Inate attachment to the things of time 
who consult them, Lev. xx. 6. — 4. It is j and sens?. M 1. Wc love the^vorld too 
wrong to have any thing to do with much,” says Dr. Jortin, “#vhen, for The 
them, as it is setting an awful example ] sake of any profit or pleasure, we wil- 
to others. — 5. It is often productive of ! fully, knowingly, and deliberately trims- 
, the greatest evils, deception, discord, | gress the commands of God. — 2. When 
disappointim n^ and incredible mis- ( xve take more pains about the fnesent 
chief. See Hawkins's Two Sermons o?i j life than the nr^t. — 3. When we cun- 
IV itch craft; line. Brit. ; Moore's Tlu%- j hot he contented, patient, or resigned, 
logical llurks, p. 240, 251 ; Hutchinson under low and inconvenient rircum- 
011 Witchcraft. m j stances. — 4. Wc love the world too 

WONDER, any thing whi£h caiyses 1 much when wc cannot part with any 
surprise by its strangeness. " It* ex- ; thing we possess to those who want, ,de- 
, presses,” says Mr. Oogan, “ an emhar- j serve, and have a right to it. — 5. When 
rassment of the mind after it is some- J xve envy those who are more fortunate 
what recovered from the first percus- | and mo»*e favoured by the world than 
lion of surprise. It is the effect pro- wc are. — 6 . When we honour, and es- 
duced by an interesting subject winch | teem, and favour persons purely ac- 
has been suddenly presented to the | cording to their birth, fortunes, and suc- 
rniiul, but concerning which there are cess, measuring our judgment and ap- 
61 4 4 G 
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probation by their outward appearance 
and situation in life. — 7. When worldly 
prosperity makes us proud, and uiih, 
fti^l arrogant. — 8. When we omit no 
opportunity of enjoying the good things 
or thirs life’; when our great and chit f 
business is to divert ourselves till we 
rontrael an indifference lot* rational -uj'l 
manlv occupations, deceiving oursehes 
and fancying that we arc not in a had 
condition because others are worse than 
we.” See Jortm's St r. vol. iii. ser. 9.; 
Jhsho/i I [of i km ft 0/i the Vanity of the 
World ; Dr. Stemiet'fs Sermon on Cm* 
fortuity to the World; II. A loon' on 
JiductirMi t d\A\). 9.vol.ii.; P. Walker'# 
Sermons, vol. iv. ser. 'JO. " 

WOULD, Jges of. The time pre- 
ceding the birth of Christ has generally 
been divided into six ages. The fiiSt 
extends from the beginning of the world 
to the deluge, and ^comprehends one 
thousand six hundred and fifty- six years. 
The second, from the deluge to Abra- 
nam’s entering the Laud of Promise in 
12082, comprehends i\>v»r Jimndred and 
twentv-six years. The thiid from 
Abraham's entrance into the promised 
land to the F.xodus in 2522, foiir linn- 
died and thirty years. The fourth, from 
the going out of Kg\ nt to the foundation 
of the temple by Solomon in 291)2, four 
hundred and sc venty-nine years. The 
fifth, from Solomon's foundation of the 
temple to the Babylonish captivity in 
four hundred and twenty-one 
years. The sixth, from trie Baby lonisli 
captivity to the birth of Christ, A. M. 
4000, the fourth year before the vulgar 
:cra, ‘.ncludcsftive hundred and eight y- 
tour vears. 

WOULD, DISSOLUTION OF. See 

CoNFL AC, RATIOS', DlSSOf.U 1*1 ON. 

WOULD, Eternity of See F.tkr- 
nii y ok thk World. 

WOUSH1P, D EMON, the worship ! 
of a class^af spa as which wer£ thought | 
to ho superior Ui the Mini of m in ; but ; 
inferior to » nose intelligences which ani- | 
mati d tin* si.n, the moon, and the pla- 
nets and to whom were committed the 
government of the world, particular 
nations ike. Though they were gene- 
rally nc isihle, they were not Supposed 
to be pure disembodied spirits, but to 
have some kind of ethereal vehicle. 
Tie -, were of various orders, and ac- 
cording to the situation over which they 
presided, had different names. lienee 
the Greek and Unman poets talk of 
satyrs, drv ads, nymphs, tawns ike. fkc. 
These different orders of intelligences 
which, though worshipped as gods or 
demigods, wenvyet believed to part ike 
of human passions and appetites, led the 


way to the deification of departed he- 
roes, and other eminent benefactors of 
the human race; and from this latter 
probably arose the belief of natural and 
tutelar gods, asr/well as the practice of 
woi shipping these gods through the 
medium of statues cut into a human 
figure. See Idola'iky aWi Polythk- 
ism. Uarburton's Divine Legation; 
Farmer on the Wowhiji of D .vinous ; 
Calf's Court of the Cm t dew 

W OKS!!]!' OK GOD {cult lift Dei) 
amounts to the same with what we 
otherwise call religion. This worship 
consists in paying a due respect, vene- 
ration. and homage to the De>ty under 
a sen/* of ail obligation to him. And 
this internal respect, £kc. is to be shown 
and' t( ‘stified by external acts ; as pray- 
ers, thanksgivings, ike. 

Private Worihi/t should be conducted 
with, 1. Reverence and vener.it .on. — 2. 
Self-abasement and confession. — Con- 
templation of the perfections and pro- 
mists of God, — 4-. Supplication tor our- 
selves and otlieis. — 5. Lamest desire 
of the enjov ment of God. — (i. Fi i quent 
and regul ir. Some who have acknow- 
ledged the propriety of private worship 
have objected to that of a public nature, 
but without anv sufficient ground. For 
Christ attended public worship himself, 
Luke, iv. he prayed with Ins disciples, 
Luke, ix. 28, 29. Luke, xi. 1 ; he pro- 
mises hL presence to social wnrsliip- 
pers. Matt xviii. 20. It may be argued 
also from /lie conduct of the apostles. 
Acts i. 24. Acts ii. Acts iv. 21. Acts 
vi 4. Rom. xv. 20. 1 ('or. xiv. Acts 
xxi. 2 'Chess, iii. 1, 2. 1 Cor. xi. and 
from general precepts, 1 Tim. ii. 2, 8. 
Hebrews x. 25. Dent. xxxi. 12. Us 
c. 4. 

Public wonthifi is of great utihtx /, as, 
1. It gives Christian# an opportunity of 
openly professing their faith in and love 
to Christ. — 2. It preserves a sense of 
religion in the mind, without which so- 
ciety could not well exist. — A. ft en- 
1 livens devotion and promotes /.cal. — 4 
It is the mean of receiving insliuetion 
uul consolation. — ■>. It g (fords an excel 
lent example to others, and excite 
Itiem to fear God, &c. 

Public worth if i should be, 1. Solemn, 
not light and trilling, Ps. Ixxxix.T. — 2. 
Simple, hot pompous and ceremonial, 
Is.i.*lxii. 2. — A. Cheerful, and not with 
forbidding aspect, Ps. c. — I. Sincere, 
and not hypocritical, Isaiah, i. 12. Matt, 
xxiii. Id. Johniv. 21. — >. Pure and not 
superstitious, Isaiah, lv'»i. 15. 

\Ve cannot conclude this article with - 
out taking notice of the shameful and 
exceedingly improper practice of com- 
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in;.; in late to public woi ship. It t \i- 1 WRATH OF (501) is his fndiirna- 
dciitiv manifests a statu of lukcxvaim- tion at sm, and punishment of it, Rom. 
it is a breach of order and de- i. IS. Thu objects of God's anger or 
em*v ; it is a dislurbam e t<‘ both in vy.itli are the ungoriiy, whom he lyis 

tors and people ; it is sighting the ordi- , dtcl.ued he will punish. His wrath*is 
nances xvldch God has appointed f-T our ! sometimes manifested in this life, aftd 
good; and an affront to (hid himself! ; that in an awful degree, as we see in the 
Mow sueh <iafi be ii* a devotional frame ■■ c^se of the old world, Sodom and Go- 
ihemsi 1\ es, wlien they so often spoil the > morrali, the plagues of Egypt, the pu- 
dexotions of otheus, 1 know not. See ! j nishment and captivity ot tin; Jew s, aiul 
ITat/s's Holiness of Turn' and Places ; ■; the many striking judgments on nations 
I\i nir/i j rn and Jjmder an Public Dor- f and individuals, lhit a still more awlul 
h'u/i i Pavi/a, Kurbuuld's, Simfison's jj punishment awaits the impenitent in the 
and ll’ilson's -bisycr to Jlakr/fi Id's | yorhl to come; for the wicked, it is 
P.m/mru on the Authority, ProjinPty, : said-, shall go away into everlasting pu- 
and Utility of Public IVorslnJi ; A< iv - ;! nishment, where the worm dicth not, 
niun on early . Ittendancc. \ - anil the fire is not cpienched, Matt 

WRATIl, violent and permanent : | > xv. *16. Rom. ii. 8, 9. Korn. i. 18. See 
anger. See Akgjvk. * * i| IIkli., Sin. 
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/A (TITANS, the disciples of Za-I Evans's Christum Temfier , s»t. S7 ; 
cheus, a native of Palestine, who, about' Hughes's Sermon on Zeal; A lu son's 
the \ ear :?J0, retired to a mountain near \ Christ. A lor. ser. 28. 
the city of Jerusalem, and there per- j ZEALOT, an ancient sect of the 
termed his devotions in secret; pre- , Jews, so called from their pretended 
tending that prayer was only agreeable j zeal for God’s law, and the honour of 
to God when it was pe rforn i eiTsecre tl y , j religion. 

and in silence. " ! ZEND, or Zkndavi- sta, a bonk as- 

ZEAL, a passionate ardour for any ' cribed to Voroaster, and containing bis 
person or cause. 'There ^irc various pretended revelations, which the un- 
winds of zeal; as, 1. An ignorant zeal, ; cient Magicians and modern IVrsus 
Rom. x. 2, 3. — 2. A persecuting zeal, observe and reverence in the same man- 
Thil. iii. *6. — 3. A superstitious zeal, jl ner as* tlu* Christians do the lhhle, 

] Kings, yviii. Gal. i. 14. — 4. An hypo- | making it tlTe sole rule of their faith and 
critical zeal, 2 Kings \. 16. — 5. A eon- I manners. The Zend contains a reformed 
i.mtious zeal, 1 (’or. xi. 16. — 6. A par- I system of niagunisni, teaching that there 
tnized, Hos. vii. 8. — 7. A temporary ,| is a Supmue Reing, denial, se!t-e\- 
z cal, '2 King 4, xii. and xiii. (5al. iv. 15, I istent, and independent, who created 
16. — 8. A genuine zeal, which i*#a sin- both light and darkness, out of which he 
• ere and warm concern for the glory of made alf other things ; that t’rfcse .ire m 
God, and the spiritual welfare of man- a state of conflict, window ill contmue 
kind. 'This is generally compounded of to the end of the world * that then then* 
sound know ledge, strong faitli, and dis- shall be a general resurrection and 
interested regard ; and vv ill manifest it- ■« judgment, and that just lctnbution 
elf by self-denial, patient endurance, !| shall be rendered unto men according 
and constant exertion. The motives to j 1 to their works l. that the angel ot dark- 
true zeal are, 1. 'The divine command, j; ness, vv : Jh his Tollowers, shall he c< n- 
Ruv . iii. 19. — 2. The example of Christ, 1 signed to a place of everlasting darkness 
Acts x. .X — .1. The importance of the ■ anil ])unishment ; and the nngt I of hglr. 
M*r\ice of Christ. — 4. The Advantage! vvitli his disciples, introduced into a state 
and pleasure it brings to the possum*, j of everlasting light ami liajjii'm-^s : after 
— 5. The instances and honourable com- ; which, light and darkness sh.dl no more 
mendation of it in the Scriptm ek : Mo- 1. interfere with each i-ihcr. It is exi- 
les, lMiineas, Caleb, David, Raid, £xc. ' dent, from these, and x arious otli'T sen- 
Gal. iv. 18. Rev. iii. 15, &c. 'Tit. ii. H. — ■■ timents contained in tin* Zend, that ma- 
x’. The incalculable good effects it pm-: nx parts of it arc taken out ot the Old 
duces on others, James v CO. See ! Testament. l)r. H.mmgarten asserts 
I\i amdds and Orton an Sac rd Zeal; j that this x\.»ik contains doctrines, opi- 
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nions, and facts actually borrowed from ! 
the Jt- ws, Christians, ami Mahometans; 1 
whence, and from other circumstances, , 
h'* concludes, that both the history and : 
ventings of this prnpht’’ were probably j 
inveihcd in the later ages. | 

'/U1NGLIANS, a branch of the Re- j 
formers, so called from Zuinglius,*' a > 


noted divine of Switzerland. His chief 
difference from Luther was concerning 
the eucharist. He maintained that the 
bread and wine were only ftiffntfi cat ions 
of the body and blood of Jesus Christ, 
whereas Luther believed in consub - 
stuutiation. 


THE following tabular statement will not be void of interest to the reader, nor 
entirely out of place in a work of thL character^ 

Though hut a small proportion of the population of the globe bears the christi. i 
name, vet about one half are under Christian governments, and, in some measure, 
subjected to wholesome Jaws. The following table will show the correctness of 
this remark: — L 

Population under Christian governments - 387,788,000 

44 44 Mohammedan - - - 4 - - 72,000,000 

44 44 "Heathen " - 277,212,000 


Total 737,000,000 

•i 

Those under Christian governments are thus divided: — 

Protestant Slates ------- liM, (>21,000 

Roman Catholic States - - 13*1, 1 (>-1,000 

Russian, or Greek Church ------ h0,000.0fK) 


* Total 387,788,000 

Almost one hundred and fifty millions belong to the British Empire. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CIIURCJI IN TIIE UNITED STATES. 

* CORRECTED FROM THE LA 9T MINUTES 

IiY THE REV. MANNING FORCE, 

A liyiding Member df that Sjpcicty. — October, 1630. 


MET MET 

M F.TIIC) D1ST KPISCO P A L Jmcctin^-lioiibe in J*hn-.strcet, in the 
CHURCH IN THE UNIT El) |j year 1708. * 

ST A T KS, Ifmtovij of — The first Me- *'| About the same time tli.it llTs M-ciet) 
thodist society in the United States < I I. was establishing in New- York, Mr. 
\nuriea, was formed in tlu; V\\f of f &ti1t\vbridge f a local pieaeher from li i - 
New-York, hi the year 1766, be a few jj land, commeu£C(V.prc.;( and inriii- 
Methodisl emigrants from Ireland. |l ed a small class in Frederick County, 
Anmir; these was a local jjrearlier, hv / Mai\ land. 

Jlmn.unc « f Philip Kmbiiry. He preach- j Jii October, 1769, two preaulu in 
ed ilic first Methcdist s( nnnn in a pri-j- 1 Me^rs. Richard lioarrt.nan and ,h ^p’i 
v>re rr-m, to those only who had F'lmorf. hung sent under the 1 *' i\eii .»» 
"Miipanicd him to this country. The J; of Air. W’eslrv, landed in ,\m. ru a : and 
name of Methodist and his manner of ij in 1771, Messis. Francis ^bmv ai* 1 
preaching, being a novelty in this conn- || Richard Weight came over. T.nv fu t 
try, soon at ti acted attention, and many •! regular coyfi mire was held m i J > i i '■ ■- 
came to hear the stranger for them- .« <lc iphi.i, in the ve ir 177.', ua- 1 * r I’n 1 i- 
sclves; and the number of Ji oarers so 1 penntendencc of Mr. Tho.u.-s Ranka, 
inc.reasi d that the house in which they, vvim Jiad been sent i>V Al i . \\\d* v t i 
assembled very soo: became too small, take the gnitTul oversight of the mh v - 
tu 4 ont.iin all who wished to hear. Tlu v ■ ties in this country. Fla^t ^.e.iloMs niis- 

a-cordiuglv procured a larger place. j suuui ies, .spreading themselves in » i . 1 - 

\b« »ut this time coi sulerahle attention , feivnt dhect’ons thrum h t!-i rf-Mr. , 
w is excited by the punching of ('apt. j cities and villages, vvi ,x i i^ri u:,u at ) 

Webb, who came from Albany, where j in extending the influence of cv !’- 

lie was st itioned, to li.e help of Mr. „ cal principles and liolnies* «. mug the 
Kmbury. 'Phis gentleman had beeif con- l‘ people. 

verted to (iod under tile preaching of!; Duringlhe i evolutionary w .**\ all tU* 
Mr. W.Hey in Bristol, Knglaiul, and jj pro ichers iroin Europe, x*: '—fit Mr. 
hei-ig moved with compassion towards liAsburv, returned to the- 1 n.tive l,m ’. 

1 1 is fellow men, although a soldier, he -j Hut prior to this even;, the H*ud of tin* 
.lU'W emphned Ids talent in calling sin- j; church had, under t!u* * ner-vt'e labouis 
n is to reprnt.we. Thiuugh his and . of Mr. Asbiry aiid Ills colleagues, '-all* d 
the labour:* of Mr. Kmbury > the work of ! forth some zealous young men min t 1 ■ 

( iod prospered, and the society increase 'ministry, Vmvse labours were owned of 
ed in' number and stability. From the ( (iod in the awakening and com -i‘.,on 
place they now occupied, which soon i ot s»*u!s. These men of ( Jud, un.h >• th« 
lx came too small to accommodate all < superintendence of Mr. As : »hm, who 
< who wished to attend their mcctip^s, laboured hard and sullen. d much durng 
^tle-v removed to a rigging-loft, in^Wil- 1 the sanuumary conflict . 1 oniunied hi the 
li mi -street, which they hired, and Tilted , li'id of Uospi 1 labour, and. ir twsth- 
up for a preaching room. ■ standing the evils him ; .i.ihle from war, 

Such was their continual increase that, .1 they witnessed the spn.id of ] me- red i- 
atter contending with a variety ot dilfi- gun in mam places, 
rulties for want of a comenit nt place of 1 At tin com ludou « f the revolution m 
worship, they succeeded m erecting a , the } ear 17S-1, Dr. Tluar..^ Coke came 
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to America with powers to constitute |j 
the Methodist societies in this country 
into an independent church. Hitherto',: 
tuc societies had been dependent on [j 
fithcv churches for the oidinances of: 
ba])tism and the Lord’s supper, as the 
Methodist preachers were consideied , 
only lay- preachers, and according to the ! 
uniform advice of Mr. Wesley, had de- |, 
dined administering die ordinances. : 
This had occasioned much uneasiness, , 
among both preachcis and people, in j 
this country. They therefore earnest! \ ; 
requested Mr. Wesley to interpose his I; 
authority, and furnish them with the!' 
ordinances independently of other de- j 
nominations. After maturely weighing : 
the subject in bis own mind! lie finally j' 
resolved, as the l T nited States had I>e- ! 
come independent.of both the civil and ■! 
ecclesiastical polity of Great Britain, ; 
to send them the help they so much- 1| 
needed. Accordingly, being assisted '! 
by other presbyters of the Church of I 
England, by prayer, and .imposition of‘ ! 
hands, he set apart r Lhonris Coke, j ( 
L. L. I), and a presbyter of said church, i 1 
as a superintendent of the Methodist 
societies in Ainwica; and directed him j 1 
to consecrate Mr. Francis Asbury for j’ 
the same office. In conformity to these • 
instructions, after his arrival in the 1 
United States, a conference of preach- ! 
ers was assembled in Baltimore, De- 
cember 25, 1784, amounting in all to 61. 

I lav ing communicated his instructions, 
and the contemplated plans for the fu- !: 
ture government of the societies, which | 
were generally approved, Mr. Asbury, 1 
being first elected by the unanimous 
voice of the preachers, was ordained by 
Dr. Coke first to the office of deacon, 
then elder, and then superintendent or 
bishop. Twelve of the p reamers were 
elected and ordained elders at the same 
conference. * 

*■ Thobe precet dings gave \ irv general 
satisfaction to preachers and people. 
The nuinlur of members ia society at 
this time was M,988, and of preachers 
83. And as an evidence of the benefits . 
resulting from the lecent organization 
of the i burch, the work of vied grew 
and multiplied more than ever, and 
many were added to the church. Mr. 
Asbur- being thus commended to the 
grai e of God and the affections of his 
people, took a more general oversight 
of tin: whole church, travelling from 
one part of the continent to another, 
preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, 
and assembling the preachers at differ- 
ent turn s and places, and appointing 
them to their sev Oral stations. In const - 
quc/ice of extending over so laige a ter- 


ritory, tor they soon spread over all the 
settlements in the United States, it be- 
came inconvenient for all the prc.ichris 
to convene at (Vue time and place ; tliov 
were tin lefove divided into several an 
nnal conferences, at a suitable time ai d 
distance from each other, tortile supor- 
inlemhng l)islu>p to meet with them, 
direct their councils and assign each 
mail to Ins work But these separate 
assemblies, unless they all agreed m 
cac,h others regulations, could ordain 
nothing that should be binding upon tin* 
whole ; and therefore, to supply this 
dt ficigncv of the government, a general 
( onfe#* , nce, composed of all the travel 
ling j filers, was found expedient and 
necessary. But from the continual iie 
crease of ])Veachers and extension of 
their work, it became quite burdeir.oinc 
for so many elders to convene together, 
from so great a distance, and at such an 
expense of both time and money: hem e, 
to Exonerate the church from this unne- 
cessary burden, in the year 1808, nota»- 
bung previously given to the annual 
t onterenees of the intention, the J'cmc- 
ral conievenee resolved on a delegated 
general eonferenee, whose powtrx an.i 
privileges were defined and rcstiictid 
m the following words : 

“1. 'Flic general eonferem e shall be 
composed of one member for even five 
or seven* members of each annual con- 
ference, to be appointed either by se 
niority oi\ choice, at the discretion o! 
such annual conf.Tcncc : vet so that 
such representatives shall have irav* 1* 
led at least four full calendar v ears from 
the time that tluy were received on 
trial by an anneal conference, and an* 
in full connexion at the time ot holding 
the confeience. 

2. The general c inference shall meet 
on the first day of Mav, in the \ car ot 
•air Lord 1812, in ti e city of NcwA ork, 
and thenceforward on {lie first dav ol 
May, once in four years pcrpetuallv, u. 
such place or places as shall be fixul 
on by the general conference from tune 
to time : but the general supcnntei*- 
ch .its, with or by the advice of all the 
iinuial r onterenees, or if there be no 
general superintendent, all the annual 
conferences respectively, shall have 
power to call a gen- nil conference, if 
tllt^r jo lgo it necessity / at any time. 

3. At all times when the general con- J 
ferenre is met, it shall take two-thirds 
of the representatives of all the annual 


*Thi' last general umfi icuM- fiM-d tin* num- 
ber of (1« lri;:t(M at one for ever) seven limn 
bees of the animal conferences. 
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conferences to make a quorum for trims- ■[ This number has been raised up, ex- 
acting business. ! | elusive of the thousands ,who have gone 

4. One of the general superintendents . | to l est, by the labours of Methodist 
shall pri side in the general confemue ; •' ni'eachers, without funds,* without ctl- 
. but in ease no general* superintendent ; leges, often in the midst of persccjilituit 
hr presc ut, the general contemice shall : and reproaches, in the short space of 
chouse .1 president pro tempore. 1 .56 years. Upon a moderate calculation, 

.5. The general conference shall hav e fftere «irc not less than one million who » 
full powers to make rules and regain- i are constant attendants upon the Me- 
tions for our church, under the follow- thodist ministry, which is about the tenth 
ing limitations and restriction^, via. [ part of the population of the United 

1. The general conference shall not* 1 States, f 

revoke, alter, or change our articles of .J Jn 1819 the Missionary Society of the 
religion, nor establish any new standards Methodist Episcopal Church was form- 
er rules of doctrine contrary to our pro- j ed ; and it received the sanction of the 
sent existing and established standards !’ gey oral conference in 1820, according 
<if doctrine. * ■ to the following constitution : 

2. They shall not allow of moyccthan : “ 1. This association shall be denomi- 

n nresentative for every five mem- ■! Ujitcd 'The A Imioeari/ Society of the 

bers of the annual confei once, nor allow ; Methodist K/nvcofiul Church ;* the oh- * 
of a less number than one for every j.ject of which is, to enable the several 
seven. j annual conferences more effectually to 

They shall not change or alter any i. e> tend their missionin'} labours through- 
part or ruie of our gov eminent, so asp) do |:out the United States, and elsewhere, 
awav episcopacy, or destroy the plan of !; i. The business of this «*ocut\ shall 
our itinerant general snperintcndency. ! he conducted hj* a president, lhirit.cn 
A. They shall not revoke or change ,■ v i< e-presidents, clerk, recording and 
the general rules of the united societies. \> corresponding secretary, treasurer, and 
.5.' They shall not do awav the privi- i thirty-two managers, all of whom shall 
leges of our ministers or preachers of l.bc* members of the Methodist Kp'sco- 
t rial h\ a committee, and of an appeal : pul Church. The president, first two 
Neither shall they do awav the privi-lvire-pivsitlentsclcTtstrretaries.tn-a- 
leges of our members of trial before the surer, and the thirtv-tvvo manager-, 
society, or by a committee, and of an, shall be elected by the society annually 
appeal. | and each jrmnual conference shall have 

6. They shall not appropriate the !' the privileges of a])])ointing one vice- 
produce of the hook concern, nr of the j president from its own body, 
charter fund, to any purpose, other than ; 
for the Ixjpelit of the travelling, super- '< 

itinerary, superannuated and worn- 1 , * lVrlwjr* the < bailor fund may l>r « on^- 
«'iit preachers, their wives, widows and \ (h*ivd ,m (-v-i-jjiion lo ilii-* mn-aik ' lint when 
children. Provided nevertheless, that .. it w knuwn ili.it u yuhh only about IJumM- 
npnii tin- joint recommendation of all \ Ini-.jinminlh, nml i-* ilank-il^ 'vm« >ns> -ivruion 
the animal conferences, then a majority | ! n>nn*n>m<-s rontnmmg 1272 pi. Ii. ■ 


of two-thirds of the general conference ! ° r W,,I<,IVV ’ \ { ,n “- v u * 

Micm-rtniftsliall Miflice to alUr any of , 
the above restrictions.” j 1 f Fiom tin* Mmuiri of tin naif. r« neo Ul 

This conference was composed of r in ShiiVuId, Kngland, JuK an, laid; it ap- 
ahout 19u members from the several jl dn*rc wm- 

annual enufi fences. At that time there || Mi-uiIhm*, m (oral nni.nn "V!’*!'? 

were Imt seven annual conferences;! - in IHanH . . . . . 

, t . J he fnnniH'r i.'i f'nrt*srn Stations 

l>ut m oonaquwx-e »i the ftveat inciw*. j . __ in 

oi i>vi-a( .ici . and people, scattered uj — n Crilonand ('ouUiimtnl 

over the l nited States and their tern- i t»o 

tnries, including Upper Canada, it be- " in iSrw South Walrs and 

came necessary to multiply these con- j Van Dii-in.in'- land 17H 

ferences, so that there are now (18o0,) !'» AtVi.-a . d.72 

nineteen. These include, according Co the ! in tin- \\ r«i Tndi.^ . . . 2h,17l 

Minutes of their conferences for ,18o0, > ,~7 " '"lhitidi >.mdi Aim-run, 

Travelling lireachers . . . 1,900* ^•■wfoun.lluii.l _■ 

\\ bite lUUUbeiS .... 41 2, 2. '9 Total nmEr tlir care of tho Rn- 

C.oloured 69,230, fl s|, and In.di <onf. r.-m^ -272, 81ft 

Indians 4,209 j Tr.i\r Ilnur pn-a, h«*r*» in the lin- 

li-h and Iii'h » milVn-nc s im lu- 

Total preachers and people 487,578!! 0,1 b 021 
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3. Thirteen members at all meetings || stale of the funds and of the amount for 
*>T the board of managers, and twenty- !j which drifts mav hr made thereon, »°r 
five at all meetings of the society, shall j| the missionai y purposes contemplated 
!>' a quorum. . l - I. bv this constitution ; agrecabh to wine.) 

' 4. The board shall have authority to;! information, the supenntindi nts sli:ill_ 
niakb by-laws for regulating its own i! have authovitx todr.iworitlictivasinvr 
proceedings, fill uj) \acane es that may for the same, and to pay over tile 
occur during the year, and shall present ’! amount to the ru vsionarv or mi.ssiona- 
a statement of its "transactions and funds _ rli «. appointed b\ them, cither wholly .it 
to the soeictv at its annual mutiny: | onee, m* bv instalments, at the disc re- 
and also lav before the general «s nier- ; t'ou of the sujierintcndents ; provided 
ence, a p-porl of its transactions, for the* the drafts of .ill the superintendents to- 
four pr- ceding veais, and state of itc ’ yotju r shall not amount to more* than 
funds. * jj the sum " hus uutiioriscd to he drawn 

5. Ordained ministers of the Mctho- i| for, and that the appropriation h»r t)ie 
dist Episcopal Church, whether travel- \ support of any missjonarv or mbsioo i- 
ling or local, being members of the so- ij vies shall always In* regulated hr the 
cicty, shall be cx officio member* of the !• ruh;s which now are or h'Tcafti r m iv 
board of managers, and be entitled to : be established for the supa-irt of utlii.* 

I vote in all meetings of the bouid. » ■ itinerant min sters and pn. u lr*i * of t'u* 

6. The board of managers shall have j Mcdmdisl episcopal church ; and .pru- 

authoritv, whenever they may deem it \ided also, tliat the appropriati >ns and 
expedient and requisite, to procure payments wli.eh mav be made ! the 
Billies and Testaments for distribution. ■’ superintendent'. under this artieie, shall 
on such terms as they may judge most ,! be i ommimicated .is somi as prat 1 1 * able 
advisable, pro ided they rsliall not at ■ therriiter to the !>■ ard of managers fin 
unj time apply to this object more than J insertion m their annual report, 
one-tliird of the amount of the funds re- M. Th.s constitution -shall n *t in* .»!- 
reived for the current year. c \ tered but l)v the geuer d conference. r a 

7. Each subscriber paving two dollnrs the reeouimendaiion of the hoard ft 
annually, "hall be a number; and the ■ managers.” 

payment of twenty dollars at one time, | A number of auxili .it and bram !i 
shall constitute a member for life. !; societies have hem foimed, and their 
rt. Auxiliary societies, embrat ing the . number is increasing. In 1M19 a minion 
same objects with this, shall, if they re- ‘ vv..s established among the W\uji«M* 
quest it, be supplied with llibles and ; line ms at l T pper Sandusk \ ; and in is J1 
Testaments at eo*t : pro\ iderl the same . anotlu r among the Creeks. Sew r..l 
shall nut amount to more than one-third i other inissioii.u,es are enijilov ed n de L - 
ef the monevs received fiom such An* - t'tigc parts of the couuln undir the pu- 
iliary societies, and that after su]ijdv ing i tron-ige of the such ty. * 
their own dis*r ; cts with Billies and Tts- , Doctrine# 'f — At the lime of th.e or- 
foments they shall agree to place their ; gam/ation ol the ehun li, the lei low, og 
surjilus funds at the disposal of this ;j articles <4* re ligiou were adopted as the 
society. ■: doctrines of the rhmvh : — 

9. 'The animal meeting of the society ; I. Of Faith w thr llol'i Trru'y — 
shall be held on the third Monday iii ; “ Thf-'re is but on** living and true <*h>!, 
April. *- ' erl.islmg, without boclv or p iris, oi \u- 

10 The president, v ic^-presldents, \ ! ode power, \vi*:lom. and •.•oiidiu ss ; the 
clerk, secret dies, and treasurer for the:; n iker and preserve r of all things, \i*i- 
time bring, shall he r.v officio members hie and inv .nhie — \nd in uintv ot tins 
of the bo ml of manage! s. '■ Godhead, there are tlnv # * persons, i«f 

11. At .11 meetings of the society, and .j one substance, powu. j*r.d eterui'v ;■ — 
of the board, the presk^m, or in his ;.1>- ■ tin leather, the Son, and tlie lloW 
scare, tie* i ice-presiden. first An the list • (vho"t. 

then present, and in the absence of all.! II. Of the U\r /, or Son c f (Jjrf t Th'io 
llie vice-presidents such member as ' ww im. /c ncnt Mtn . — 'The Son, who 
shall b\ appointed bv the meeting for.- is the YV’i»rd o! the F. tlier, the verv and 
that purpose, shill pres. !c. ' eternal (rod, of o-ip "■•bvlaiK e with tie 

V2. 'Die m. mites of e; ell nieet ing shall Father, took man's na' ire in the vvomli 
be signed b\ the chairman. of thc'blrsscd virgin ; so tbit two whole 

13. The treasurer of this society, mi- ; and perfect natures, that is tosa\,the 
del* tlie direction of the board of inana- Godhead and manhood, were, joined lo- 
gers, shall give information to tlie su- . get her in one person, never to he divi- 
penntmdcnts annually, or oftener, if I (led, whereof is one Christ, very <i**.l 
liie managers judge it expedient, of the i! and verv man, who truly sulk red, wa-* 
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crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk) 
his Father to ns, and to he a sacrifice, hut il is the corruption of the nature ot 
not only for original guilt, but also forliexcrx man, that naturally is engendered 


actual sins of men 

III. Of the T< sum if ion of ( 'In ist . — 

‘ Christ did truh rise again irom the 

de.id, and took again his hudv, with .ill 
things apprif aininf # to the perfection ot 
m. in’s nature, wherewith lit' ascended 
into hoax in, and there siltelh until he 
vt turn to judge all men at the lasr day. 

IV. Of the Holy (Ihost . — 'File Holy 
fJn.st, proceeding from the Father and 
til.- Si ui, is nl out* substance, majesty, 

. I’d gh.rx with the Father and the Son, 
s u \ and eternal ( Joel. # 

V. The sujfitiennj of the I foyj Srnji- 

: j.r I 1 it Jl.ly Srrip- 

*t m i s contain all tl lines n* To sul- 

1 th.it whatsoever is not read j* # We 
rein, r ma\ be p'.oxul ther<bx,is jGodoulvf. 
■efjiured of an-, man, that il j Sax mm- .h «■ 


■nl. i n iiex i-d as an ar 
■ be thought refjmsiie or 


N 


sal x alien. In tin- lrune » 

»"'i rip ti i ! e, x\ e do mulerike 
n 'in. ::1 b. oks of the ( )!d :o 
tana of w Isom au* lievit 
nnv d ni a in the church. 

T> t m h . '.»( ft tf the ( i / / / * /».» 

(.' n. - i-, K otl'is, I ax ,l-i n 
i h uli iwunc, J -hiia, .bid' 

Fiv'-i Hook of Samuil, the S- 
i -i Sum n I, the Fu m Iks. I of 
S. ( i ■!)* | He. k of Kings till- 
of ( h»i niv’h sli»e S*. co’ d ■ 
ni.'l' s, the Ho- k * 1 F./i a,* 1 : 

N< hi -mall, t lv Hook nf lv tin 
of .loo, the Psalms, t! e Pi : 
c. i -i isle?, or t!;e Preticli. ,, ‘, 

: >* i .■ s ot *■•» Semen, Foui P; 

-i a!.*’', Tv. !\ •* P-'ophi ts *.h*- h ss : all 
tlu b «eks (.1 ii-e N\ x. 'Fi ■ him* nt, as 
th.\ aiecrmnieplx rueived, we do ve- 
il n c and ai count canonical. 

VI. r. O' : y: w, r.— The Old 
T« ' t : 1 1 1 ' nt .s n« a <•> .n* \ . 
t i !n ! h in 1 1” O'cl ai 
ment, i x < rl. '.st.ii", li‘"» is 
kind 


yf the offspring of Adani, whcreby # man 
is \i ry far gone from original l'ightccus- 
ness, mu! of his own nature irudintd JtO 
exil, and that continually. 
t V 1 1 1 . Of Tree - 1 1 h//.— The condition 
of man after the fall of Adam is such? 
that lie cannot turn and prepare him- 
self, by Iiis oxvn natural strength anrl 
xvorks, to faith, and calling upon God ; 
wherefore we lulvc no power to do good 
works, pleasant and acceptable to God, 
without the grace of God by Christ pre- 
venting us, that we may ha\ e a good 
will, and working- with us, when we 
ii.i. . Lli.it rood will. 

IX. Of the Justification of Man . — 
ire accounted righteous before 
for the snerit of our Lord and 
usCbri*-t by full), and not for 
'e of faith, i "iir uv n woi ks or des< r\ iug-. ; — wliere- 
a.’x t. | fire, dmi we are justified bv faith onlv, 
j is a moil x\ Ik lesome dur&riiu anti very 
a* ca- |; full of * oe v f)ri. 

Tes- i' X. Of (h. ot! IT' »■/»*.— Although g sod 
lnxer j 1 works whah.ire the f. u Goffiilh, and 
..il ’ "" "hi, c imi'.! put 

w iv i nr 1 re the ‘■ex', i il v 

Xiiiii 1 i''i s, !| of Guii' i ju. la i i i : \ ■ ! are they pleus- 
itiil !., the !• ii’g end ainpkvd ■ tu. (!«.l in Christ* 


d '■pm ? mil .1" a fine md l'.u-lj filth, 
«iimu h thar bv tin m a lively i.utii 
ix be as ex idi 'i'.l) know n, as a tree !s 
■ci rnfil in it- fruits. 

\ I . Of l To i \< .s '* / o.' .'/«/■ / ■■ ) ■■ ) tfatio n . — 
Voluntarx works*, h. sld. s, oxer .md 

j w . 


. md 11 - 1 

Kih;- 

! ii'-i 

k or C 

.e jjrok of j 
r.th<- P..#ik j, 

■x hi, hie- jj e ( iod’ 1 - comuKindiiM ms, w liieli are 
t 'Hi 1 .e.i, or j. 1 called xvorks of sup": i^-ogatuMj, cannst 
. i)iu is the! !>e taught* without arc .mcy and im- 
,]iiety. For by them nun do declare, 
, that Aliev do not onlv n nder unlo (ie.cl 
; as much’ as tlu v are bound to do, but 
! that they do more I u- hi« 4 -ike llian of 
h'umdi-n dutv is rei.ii'.'tfl: whereas 


r\ to die Ne\x r ; j, Ch. isf sailli pluiidx, \‘\ 


■ I- 


n ye^haxe 

1 Ni \v 'Fesi.i- *! d-Hie all that is n um»iu.led xoir, sav, 
rp’t n.d to ii(; n- i! We are unprc.Jiia'M *■ rxant-i. 
b 1 Cls.il alio:*, th. i ulv Media- j! XII. Of Tin ../hr ./// ./ .fieutioa. — N--t 
xxii u God and ir’.ei, luiiu.; both , every sin wiihn ^iv eo.nimtted -ifter jus- 
1 \ are not tdic.d inn, is the sin against flic fioly 


C''d "U.d man, \\ in-i . 


th- 

in 1 


Meat i! 
did h 


xx lii) !i 'an ll. .1 the old Fa- j. (iliest. and t^cpardonaole.. W lieieiorc 


k eid . li-r ti .a . i"i v p 


ro- 


Mthoujdi the law given from 


Geo bx Mescs, as tom hyr., ( eremonies. 


1 Mu* glfmt of i\ pentnnee is not t ,» be de- 
li ed to ’-m il as lull into .vu e.'ler jiistili- 
i it ion: alter x\ c litix e iveeix < d the IIolv 


and ribs, d* ih not bind Ghnstinn^ nor Gle -t, v.emax depart from :■ i ace given, 
ought the civil pi ( ci p« s tkvT' .'f «»f ne- and : ill into shi, and in t!ie gi ice ot 
cessitv be reeeixed hi .mv e^olmn.'U- ,j Go.l. rise again an 1 amend our Fixes, 
wealth: vet, n. twilled. mdin no Chi is- j 1 \nd tlu n fore, the 1 , .uetn h-- c« ndenm- 
tiaii whntscu xer is Inc iiom the ohedi- jl ed, w ho say tiiev can no more sin as 
cure r-f the commundnKiits, xxhicli are jj long r.s theyjix e here ; or deny the place 
called moral. Ij uf fu-pM-nAs to such as truly repmt. 

V II. Of Original or Jkrl ‘i Tm. — Oii-lj XIII. Of the i'hurth . — 1 lie xis-ble 
i Inal smslandeih n*’t in die f-llowing of j! chuicli of ClirFt is u wmxritj-iitioii of 

■' 4 II 
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fahhful meif, in -which the pure word of || that Christians ought to have among 
God is preached* and the sacraments j| themsel\es one to another, but rather 
duly administered according to Christ’s j| is a sacrament of our redemption bv 
ordinance, in all those things that of ne- j' Christ’s death : insomu< h, that to such 
cessfcy are requisite to the same. ■' as rightly, \vortl;il\, and with faith re- 

X^V. r O/* Purgatory * — The Kmnish ceiw the same, the bread which we 
doctrine concerning purgatory, pardon, : break b a partaking of the body of 
worshipping, and adoration, as well of . ('hi 1st ; and likewise the rfcjvot blessing 
images as of relics, and also im oration is a partaking of the blood of Christ, 
of saints, is a fond thing, vainlv iment- i Transubstantintion, or the change of 
v cd, and grounded upon no w afrant of tin- substance of bread and wine in the 
Scripture, but repugnant to the word of 1 : supper of our Lord, cannot be proved 
God. . i iSv hjily writ, but is repugnant to the 

XV. Of speaking in the congregation Jj plain ‘words of Scripture, overthroweth 
in such ft tongue ax the profile mule r-T the nature of a sacrament, and hath 
stand. — It is a thing plainly repugnant gi\ en occasion to many superstitions. 

to the word of God, and the custom of ;■ The jjody of Christ is given, taken, 
the primitive church, to Jia\c public . and eaten in the supper, only after a 
prayer in the churc^i, or to minister the ■. lu-avCiiL’ and scrj])tural manner. And 
sacraments, in a tongue not understood the means whereby the body of .Christ 
by the peopled ,! is r,rei\ed and eaten in the' supper, h 

XVI. ( jf the SacK'/tneirfs. — Sacra-v faith. 

ments ordained of Christ, are not only! The sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
badges or tokens of Christian men’s , was not by Christ’s ordinance reserv- 
pvofession : but 'rather they'are certain , ed, carried about, lifted up, or worship- 
signs of grace, and God’s good will to- j ptd. 

wards us, bv the which Jie cloth work ! XIX. Of both kinds, — The cup of the 
ihvisibly in us, and doth not onlv quick- j 1 Loid is not to be denied to the lav -pc u- 
en, but also strengthen ajul confirm our j ! pie : for both the parts of the laird’s 
faith in him. i f l supper by Christ’s ordinance and com- 

There are two sacraments ordained !• mandmeht, ought to be administered to 
'of Christ our Lord in the Gospel; that '! all Christians alike, 
is to say, Baptism and the Suppci; of the jj XX. Of the one Oblation of Christ, 
i Lord. \ finished upon 'the cross. — The offering 

' c Those five commonly Called sacra- jj of Christ once made, is that perfect re- 
ments; that is to say, confirmaflon, pc- l| demption, propitiation, and satisfaction 
nance, orders, matrimony, and extreme for all the siys of the whole world, both 
unction, are ’not to lie counted for sa- ! original and actual: and there is none 
craments of the Gospel, being such as other satisfaction for sin but that alone, 
have partly grown out of the corrupt j: Wherefore the sacrifice of masses, m 
following of the apostles: and 'partly are [' the which it is commonlv said, that the 
states of life allowed in the scriptures, 1 priest doth offer Christ for the quirk 
but yet have not tlu* like nature of Hap- ]j and the dead, to have remission of pain 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, because jj or guilt, is a blasphemous fable, and 
they have not any visible sign, or cere- dangerous deceit, 
mony ordained of God. f XXL Of the Marriage of Ministers. 

Tfe sacnihirnts were hot ordifinod of :j —The ministers of Christ are not com- 
Christ to be gat'*'’ upon, or to be ear- j .minded by God’s law* either to \nw tin- 
ned about; bui that we should duly use ! ■'state of single life, or to abstain from 
them. Ami in such only as \\oi Lhilv re- man’iage ; therefore it is lawful for 
ceive the same, they ha\e a wlu-l -some '! themi us for all other Christians to 
effect or operation: hut they tlfat re- 'j marry at their own discretion, as thev 
ceive them un wortii d v, j>mclia«*e to '! sh il judge the same to serve best to 
thcmselvc - condenmai' u, an St* Paul i goiVinesb. 

fialfh, 1 Cor. xi.TP. ij XXII, Of th> 7 Cites and Ci re/nuuit v 

XVII. Of Jia fit ism. — Baptism is not 'of chu 'This . — -li i.> not niressaia that 
onlv a .-.igii of profession, and mark ot ■ rites -eid cf muonic- should in all places 
different e, when by- Christians are dis- be the, same, or cxac’ly alike : for they 
tiuguisheil from others that are not bap- j lia\e been always dill .-rent, and may be 
tb:ed: but it is also a sii*n of n M, ( mra- !; changed according to the di\eisil\ of 
lion, or the new both. The baptism of ! countries, times, and men’s manners, so 
young children is to be retained in the if that nbthing be ordained against God’s 
church. j word, — Whosoever, through his private 

XV HI. Of the lstrd's Supper. — The judgment, willingly and purposely doth 
Supjn.rot the Lord is not only a sign [ openly break the rites and ceremonies 
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of the church to which lie belongs, ,j| character, it being, in fact and name, 


Ef line of nil. _ Three drders of ministers 
are recognized, and tlfe duties peculiar 


which are not repugnant to the word of 
God, and are ordained and approved by M 

common authority, ouj^it to he rebuked ; to each are clearly defined. - 

openly, that others inav fear to do the f. Hut to give a correct -view ofc the 
like, as -one that oftendeth against the j 1 ministry of the Methodist episcopal 


common lifter cf the church, and | 
woimdeth the co/isciences of weak 
brethren.' 

Kvery particular church may ordain, 

i . . . * I. l 


Church, it is necessary to show the 
manner in which it is formed. A man 
thinking himself moved by the Holy 
( ihost tb preach the Gospcl/first makes 
change, Or abolish rites and cerciponics, j; known Ins views and exercises to the 
so that all things maybe done to ediff- preacher having charge of the circuit 
cation. ‘ . • l or station, who* if he judge the appli- 

XX 111. Of the Eulers of the United*, cant a fit person, grants him license to 
lit ales of America . — The president, the ;■ exhort. Afti r improving his talent as 
congress, the general assemlJlies, the I :in exhorter, a sullicient length of time 
governors, and the councils of "slate, as 's wr his brethren to judge of his compcs 
Jhe delegates of the fuof/lc, art die ru- ,'j tcncy to so important a work, lie mijjkcs 


lei's of the United States of America, 
according to the di\ isinn of pmvt r niadoj] 
to them by the constitution of the •Uni- J| 
led States, and by the constitutions of 
their inspect ivc stales. • And the said 


[application to the quarterly meeting 
ronference, which is composed of ail 
the preaciici s, # fiavelhng and local, 
stewards,’ leaders and exhorlers of the 
circuit, and if considered lit tor the work. 


states are a sovereign and. independent j is recommended hv this body to the 
nation, and ought not to he subject to j local preachers’ (onh-renre, w liege he 
any toreign jurisdiction.* * *| is exanihud on his belli f in the doctrines 


N'XIY.’ Of Christian Mods floods , — !j and (list lphne of tin* c hmvli; and they, 
'I'lie riches and goods of Christians are i it they think pmp« t, giant liini license 
not common as touching the right, title, j as a local prenrlu £ ; and it su'li liccn- 
and possession of the same, a.-* some do j t tiate d< sire to mUi the tnv elling mi- 
ialsely boast. Notwithstanding, ev ery j| nistn , lie must be yi commended to an 
man Ought, of Midi things as he pos- .■ aiinu.il eonh rence, both ! »> a quarterly 
' > the I! meeting and dislr.t t runVt’ence, exce] 


sessetli, liberallv to give alms’ to 


xcept 

ji in those circuits where no distiict cotj- 
's Oath . — I ferinneds In Id. When presented to ail 


poor, according to his abilitv. 

XXV. Of a Christum Murd; , 

As we confess that v.oii auj rash swear- 1 annual conference, his rc< option on trial, 
ing is forbidden Christian men by our |‘ de])et.ds on a ma’foiitv * .1 votes. After 
Lord Jesn-. Christ and James his iipos- - travelling as a pn .m iier on probation 


IpOs- 

tie ; so \#e judge lli.d the Christian re- 1 
ligion doth not prohibit but t liar a man 
may swear when the magistrate n- 
quireth, in a c.eist* of faith and charily, 
so it lx: done se'cniding t<> the prophet’s 
teaching, in justice, judgment, and 
truth ” ’ • 

(lovernmrut of — The gt nrr al rule* 
fbrthe gov ecnint nt ol the societies, are 
the same ,is those in Jangland, termed. 

The native, di and iwral rates 
of our U/'/.'r il .Va n (See Metho- 

dists, governne nt ;n,d dreipliue of, 


two ye.irs, if no n ! n, a-on be. nuu\p 
against hitn, lie tsadunit d as a member 
of conteivuee, and ordained a deacon. 
The appinved exu’cLe oi the deacon’s 
oflu e tor two i ears, enudes him to the 
office (if an eldi r. 

'The following quotaiions from the 
Mctludnl Discipline, willi.hovv t’^e du- 
ties peculiar toe.icii oilier of ministers 
In tin Ir « him h : — 

Of the Id nUor. ard Consecration of 
Jh /•*, and tf their dtt f i/. 
t. J. How is u bishop 1 


governin' nt ;n,.i flecijilim: ol, p. ;; mi Quest. J. How is u bishop to be 

) As to the government; the title j; Constituted? 

sifficieiitly aseu tains its distindtiv e J. 1 .dw-'je. Jlyalie election oi the geiietal 

! conference, and the laving m. of tlie 

— j luiiuis of three bisho]>s, or at least u r 

i; one bishop and two eldeis. 

|i (Juts'. 2. If4)ydi a'h, cxpuMon, tr 
otherwise, there be nobisln-p remain- 
ing in our rhureli, «that shall we do? 

* Juste. The eei.ci'.il conleH ve shall 
elect a l)isho]>; and- the elders, or an\ 
three of them, who shall be appointed 
by tlieyeneial conieiemv s* that ];ur- 
; pose, shall omlain him accoruing to our 
t* I, form of ordination. 


* As fur ii* it iv-| tt'i'ii ri\il afViie’, \f»- hr 
it tin 'hi!\ nt' t In i< t mu-, mid i^iiii.ilh 1 ‘ 
. ' ( hn , »t' .ii min.-'i tr» In- -uhi.-i i jo (hf *»ii- 
I' 1 1 h ■ iiiiduw.'v <•! 'in in"iinv win o' llu v ] 
mo n siitf , iitiil in n-i nil I iiid. ■!>!«' tin ini*- fo j 
i i «hi iii« it- «* in I S' ;>.i i'ts Unit l<t : nml j 

• '»* 1 i'lif it i \ji. i !c d iTi.i I .’ill (ini no iulni- ' 
■•'*■! l >■ i'|*ic, w I nn\ h* iiiiiIit t , 'i” laitidior! 

■ -'ill* i *:o\ i • i s i ii • nU v ,!1 tii< him he-.*. 


I" 


.•ii.. 
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Quest, o. What are tlie duties of a 
bishop? c 

tfnsw, 1. To preside in our confer- 
ence}?. 

2.«Tq fix the appointments of the 
preachers for the se\ oral circuits, pro- 
vided he shall not allow any preacher 
to remain in the same station more than 
two \ ears sutccsshely ; except the pre- 
siding elders, the editor and general 
book steward, the assistant editor and 
general book f toward, the 


supernu- j, £xei 


fj jlwnv. 1. To baptize, and perform 
the otlice of matrimony, in the absence 
of the elder. 

2. To assist tl^e elder in administer- 
i ing the Lord’s supper. 

1 o. To do all the duties of a travelling 
preacher. , 

Quest, fi. What shall be the time of 
probation of a travelling deacon for tlie 
office of an elder? 

d nf&v. l\\er\ travelling deacon shall 
tint olfice for two jears, be- 


merary, superannuated' and worn-out j tore Ife be eligible t« the office of elder; 
preachers, missionaries among the In- except in the case of missions, when 
dians and tlie presidents, principals, or j the annual < onferencc shall have autho- 
teachers of seminaries of U arnin^, \ r*ty to iject for th(‘ djder’s office sooner, 
which are or may he under our super- s iftliev judge it expedient, 
intondence. . NoVUacon who ceases to travel with-* 

:h In the. intervals of the nmfevf , nc'‘'y i ! out the consent of the annual annfer- 
to change, receive, aqd suspend preach-* dice, certified under the hand of thO 
ers, as lu cessitv may require, and as tlie , pres+Ient of the conference, except in 
discipline diivcrs. i case of siqkncss, debility, or other un- 

4. To fr.ivtl through the connexion ’ 

at large. • 

5. To oversee the •*pirjjual and tem- 
poral business of our church. 

(I To ordain bishops, elders, mid 
deacons.” 


t voidable circumstances, shall on any 
account, cxuuise the ])ecu!iar functions 
of his ofi'a e, or evui be allowed to 
preach among ns: nevertheless, the 
fin;. I detcnn'ii. it inn in all such rases is 
with the annual conference.” 

Jn addition In the above, the Metho- 


(Jfthc Elect,™ arct Ordniu'iun of fra- , ,,n ,n ’ u 

' vel/intf J'.hli n, ir:<l >.f than <I,i.'ii. , ,,lst uv.««im-s «« oHu-. r .U no- 

ur . Tf . • , , , mm iled a fen v/ • ; ig ehb t\ v.hoisap- 

Q.west. 1. Ilow is an tluev ci^isti- poijm-tl to ih/il <dricc‘ l,v :l Lo.Iij.*). 
tilted ? ! . * , ’ . 

. lrus-v. Lv the (lection of a majority |‘ Of /, residing Elders, cud of tin ir duty. 
M the >cuih- c<.nfu;i1.r.-, an.V by the ()l L lv , w]l , im iU . e Ur . j )rcs 'j. 

/■i< 'UK ot l, “' ,1 ' imN » hishnp, iuul . \-i.v rs v >n < In mm< > 

some nl the elders tlvit are lin sent. !' /, , , n. i 

{):irx!. VV:...* iv tin* duty of a tr.i- . ' ' ' " ' 1 ' 

veiling old'T 


* slfis-v. 1. To administer b»p<i* m and 
the Lord's supper, and to perform tie* 
oliVe (f matrimony, and all parts «.f d:- 
v ine worship. 

2. To do all the duties of a travelling 
preacher. 

- No elder tjiat r-ns to travi %, with- . 
out i^l'- consent oi ■' v vciiv ••■■iiMenee, ' 
certified under *t) . iund of >he presi- 
duit of the coi !< i\ nee, e- c r n« in case 
ot sickness, debility, or other nu.tvoidn- 
ble'rire.utnstauf e, shall, on any a# t uut, . 
exercise the peculiar iunrh< ns c.f his 
office, or even be aliow*\L in prea* h 
among us ; i.,-\ < i thelc-s i it: final dt t< r 


•ne 

Qi / r * '. ?. \\ hat are the duties ot a 
pr< s.d’ng e!dt r ,> • 

1. To travel through his ap- 
point. d district. 

W In the ab^ci'C'' of tie- bishop, to 
tal.e charjo* of all the cldc rs. and dca- 
roii w , tiivvlling* and local premia rs, 
a» ,! exV'irters in Lis district. 

h To’ cliai.ec, receive, and suspend 
p ■■ acheis in his disiriet during the in- 
le. cals of tk«* criterennes and in tjie 
a^s-iite oi the uisln ji, as the discipline 
directs. 

-i In the rdr-cuire of :ij)isl\np. to pre- 
sid 1 : u tlie eonfeii ure , but in case there 
inVwu or more pi eliding i-ld-rs be- 


. . • 1* »:*■ ’li'- to one conference, the bishoi) or 

miiiation in all such ca iCs is with the ( l)j..hr.p-. may by 1* ‘ter or otherwise ap- 
yeaily conn. 1 cnee. , p,,),.* tj K . presVluit; but if no appnint- 

Of flu' fortiori and Ordnwthn of fra - mentjie made, or if 1 i.e presiding elder 
veiling Deacon •»-, and of their duty . i a])poinied do not atteir , the conterence 
•* Q't>.r. 1. How is a travelling dca- , s * ial ^ in* either of tluse cases ehct>the 
cr-ii constituted'? ° j president l)\ ballot, without a debate, 

,1‘i a-i. \W tlie election of the majority I “* oni ninong the presiding elders, 
oi the vesirlv conference, and the laying ’> 5. To ho present, as far as practicable, 

on of.tbe iutr.ds of a bishop. ‘ j! at all the quarterly meetings; and to 

Qu< %t. % What ii the duty of a tra- i c:l ^ together at each quarterly nicct- 
vcitUur deacon ? [| mg, a quarterly* meeting conference, 
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consisting of all the travelling and local 
preachers, exhorters, stewards, and 
leaders of tlu* circuit, and none else, to 
hear complaints, and ^ receive and try 

• appeals. The quarterly meeting con- 
ference shall appoint a secretary to take 
down the pHtccediogs thereof, in n hook 
kept by one of the* stewards of the cir- 
cuit for that purpose. 

f>. To o\ erscc the spiritual and tem- 
poral business of the church in his dis- 
trict. * 

7. To take car® that every part of ( 
our discipline be enforced in lus dis- 
trict. 

8. To attend, the- bishops when pre- 
sent in his district; and to give them, 

• when absent, all necessary infiirftiation, 
by letter, of the state of his district.” 

• For the particular dutiesof preachers, 

toliod, to themselves and each other, 
as well as to the people of their charge, 
see i Jiscipline, sections, 8, 1), 11, 12/ 11, 
15, Id, 17. « 

Huskies the travelling ministry, the 
Methodists have a large and usv fnl body 
of ministers, whom they distinguish by 
the name of bn til /nrar/irrtt. These at- 
tend to secular business for a livelihood ; 
ami preach generally on SuhhuMi (lav s, 
and occasionally, us lime and opportu- 
ne will permit, on oll*T (lavs. The 
following section from the discipline 

1 will cieaily show their duties, poweis, 
and priv ileges: 

Of (hr I /Kill Vrvusfors. 

Quest. 1. Wh.it directions slnll be 
given concerning local preachers. 

. /•:. s 1. There sh ill be h< Id annual- 
ly in c.iih presiding elder’s district, 
u district i onlen. nrc, of which all tin 
local prc.K hci . in the district, whosh ill 
have bun l.cciiM d two \ ears, sh.dl In* 
members; and of which the prc-.idnig 
elder of the disirict for the trtne being 
shall he pivddi at for in r im* r.f liis ab- 
sence, the coi.haenr e shall have amlm- 
l itv to < lei t a preside nt pr *> t» m. It sin. li 
be the ilu'v of the pivshli-ij* elder of 
each dF’ricl to appoint the time and 
place ot the fy-st con fen nee, afier w hich' 
the ])ivsiding elder shall appoint the _ 
time, .mil the conlereiice the pl.He of 
its ow n silling. 

2. The said district conference shall 
hAve authority to license opn* prr- 
sons to ])i eat h, and renew tlu ir Jiecmr : 
to recommend suitable candidates tnthe 
annual conference for dencoTis or cl-, 
dors’ orders, in the local connexion, for 
admission on trial in the travelling con- 
nexion, and to try, suspend, expel, or, 
acquit any local preacher in the district 
against whom charges mav be brought. , 
Vrointkdy that no .person shall be li- i 


censed without being first recommended 
| by the quarterly conference' of the cir- 
! cuit or station to which he belongs : nor 
j shall any one be licensed to prvafli, or 
i recommended to the annual conference 
■ for ordination, ■without first being ex- 
! amineil in the district conference on the 
if sub ject s of doctrine, and discipline. 

; o. The district conference shall take 
| cognizance of all the local preachers in 
the district, and shall inquire into the 
! gifts, labours, and usefulness of each 
, preacher by name. 

A . When charges are preferred against 
| any local preacher, it shall be the duty 
i>l the preacher in charge to call a com- 
mittee consisting of three or more local 
preachers w ithin the station, circuit, or 
; . district, before whom it shall be the 
. duty of the accused to appear, and by 
whom lie shalljn- ac quilted, or, if found 
guilty, be suspended until the meeting 
of the next district conference. And 
\ *tl k* president of the said district con- 

• ference sliall^ at the commencement of 
lie* trial, "appoint a sen clary, who shall 
take down regular minutes of the evi- 
dence, and proceedings of the trial; 

, v.hiili minutes, whj'ii mul and approved, 
.shall he signed by the said president, 
i and also by the membeis of the said 
district conic mice, or by a majority of 
/ them. 

And in case of condemnation, tjie 
: local preacher, deacon, or elder, con- 
demned, "shall be allowed an appeal to 
the not annual* conlereiice, provided 
l that he signify to tin* said district con- 

• ference, his determination to appeal ; 
!■ in w ) lie h*rase the said president shall 
. 1 iv the minutes of the trial above-mcn- 
; tamed before the said annual r-micreiicc, 

at which the h ( al preacher, ih .icon, or 
elder, mi appealin'; m.iV appiar: and 
the said annual cnnlcrcin e ‘-hall judge 
and final lv deu rniitie In m the minutes 
oi the sii.l tiial, mi laid belore them. 

.j. A hecii'id final preacher shall be 
' eligible to the efii e of a deal on, aFer 
he h.is preached lor four v ears fi om tV: 
linn, lie ivceiud a regular hceii'-e, and 
( li.is obtained .i t( stimoni.il troin the dis- 
ti*ict 1 ^c < *nteiif , nc'e to width he belongs, 
.litre proper examination, signed by the 
president, and countersigned by the se- 
' Cretan, and his character h*i*. ’passed 
i iu examination before, and he has ob- 
" i.iim fl the approbation of the annual 
i conference. 

| <>. A local d< aeon shall be eligible to 

1 the office of an elder, after he has 
! preached four v cars from the time he 
1 was ordained a deacon, and has obtain- 
| ed a u commendation from the district 
I conference of w hich lie is a member, 
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certifying his qualifications in doctrine, |; own members, the hearing of appeals 
discipline, talents and usefulness, and ! of local preachers, and the original 
the, necessity of nis official services i^s 1 jurisdiction of the members of their 
an c&lcr in the circuit where lie resides;' own bodies, and the adoption of such 
signed ^>y the president, and counter- i measures as tliev may think expedient, 
signed by the secretary. He shall, if he . for raising monies to carry on the work 
cannot attend, send to the annual eonJ of God. ’The follqTving Tjifestions will 
Terence such recommendation, and a; show the powers and ])ri\ lieges, as well 
note, certifying his belief in the doc-- as the particular business of an annual 
trine and discipline of our church : the . conference : — 
whole being examined by the annual . ()f the . hnuiul Cun frrenent. 

conference, and if approved hr may be j (Jjj/cs!. Mho shall attend the 
ordained ; provided, nevertheless, nor, 1 j early conferences .* 
slave holder shall lie eligible to the of- J All the travelling preachers, 

fice of an cltkr or deacon, where the j who ary in full connexion, and those 
laws will admit of emancipation, aitd j who are to be received into full con- 
pennit tlic liberated sla\c to enjoy free- ; nexion. 

cloni. ^ A. Who shall appoint the times 

7. Every local elder* deaeon, anr>,' of holding the yearly conference P 
preacher, shall have his name recorded ■ *./u.s iv. The bishops; hut they s.hafl 

on the journal of the quarterly meeting ■ alk-w the annual conferences to^sit a 
confeieiice of which he is a’ member, wet h at least. 

And every’ local preacher shall ha\e ■ (Jurnf. .5. Who shall appoint the place 
his name emoll< d on a class paper, anil ' of hofcling the annual conferences? 
meet in class, if the distance of lus place ! ../>/* ;r. Rich annual conference shall 

of residence from any class be not too 'appoint the place ot its own sitting, 
great; « •]■, in neglect thereof, the dis- ! Qur.\*. f>. \\Ti;it is tlie method w herein 

trict c».nf< -renge, it they judge it pyoper, we usually proceed in the v early con- 
may de])ri\ e him of kis ministerial office, lerence t 

Wheiuwer a loc.d ])reacher shall re- i We inquire, 

move from one circuit to another, lie 1. What preachers are admitted cn 
shall procure train the presiding elder trial ? • 

of the district, or the preacher having . 2. Who remain on trial? 

t& o chnige of the eircui", a certificate Wlio are admitted into full con- 
of liis otlicial sLmdingTi the cfmrcli at nexinn •* 
the time of bis removal, without which -i A. Who are the deacons? 
he shall not b* 1 lofeived as a local .>. Who hav*e been elected and nr- 
prcacher in other places. * j daim d elders this vear? 

No preacher’ among us shall distil or' WJm hav e been elected, by the siit- 
retall spii iiiums liquors, without fork it- frages c.f the* general ron.emirr*, to 
ing bis official standing.’* 1 cm rcise the episcopal office, and super- 

The su]»reme legislative power of the intend tin Methodist Episcopal (.hurch 
church is concent .ated ,in a general in America* . 
eonit rcr.ce, which is composed of dele- . 7. \\ bo have located this v ear ? 

riles Horn each annual confei cne^e, v\ ho ! n. M 4 im are the ^lp'Tnnmerarics ? 
mee'^oget lav on the first day ot Mav j ■». Mho aiv the supt T.mnuatcd or 
of evtrv fomtlirv sr. Tor its powers \. m-oni prc.i'dirrs ? 
see u:u!i ” hh stom t,j. Jn addition to the j to. Who have been expelled iVom the 
powers there enumerated, the general icxio-i tins \ ear ? 
c ai.Tiiin pnsses-.es an appell ate ‘mis- .■ 11. Who have withdrawn from the 

diction ovei all ministers vv ho mav h ive f ron .exion this \ ear? 
npp'Sih'd trom the di c'sioi^s of an aim- .1 1 l \n* all the pn. idicrs blameless 
coiderence, and the finrd determl-ian* a • m life and comer- itiou > 
of ,'j\ disputes that mav arise. on am J \\ i.o hm e dkd tliis year ? 
que-'t'ion of rights, which relate eithu to I 1 1. Winy num'- is aie in socret v ? • 
the people or preachers; elects and- ]') \\ nat lie*, been collected for the 
fij.es l! ■ salary of the book agents ; ' ron»in*;c nt expenses, ti r the m.ikiii ■, up 
elects the bishops, and may create, anv , the alloyam c-. c.f tin preacht is, . i 
new, oi divide any of the old annual., If'.. I low has this been expende d * 
conferences. 17. \\ here arc the preachers static -n- 

Tn tlie annual conftrencc is com- : cd Ibis v ear? 
m.tt'-d the oversight, in subordination Vi. M here and when shall our next 
to the episcopal authority, of all the conferences be held ? 
preachers and pcojjfe within their iv- ,J < \)ur :sf. 7. Is then* any other business 

spcctive hounds, tlie standing of their jj to be done in the yearly coniLTcnr.es * 
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The electing and ordaining of ’’ evinced itself by an extended and per- 
dc. icons and elders. ' i, severing plan of diffusing the Gospel, 

(Jar. \t. 8. Arc there any other direc- j, by an itinerating ministry ; and also by 
lions to be given concerning the yearly 1 unsuccess in the awakening and conver- 
conleivnres? » • sion of souls, scarcely to be paralleled 

• Musiv. 'There shall uc twelve con- , in eciJcsiustical history, since tl\£ apos- 
fercncrs in the year. A record of tin 4 tolic age. 'These are facts known and 
pm ruling* <4* curlt annual conference read of all men. And no less evident 
shall be kept by a secretary, chosen for 1 nas been their own personal devotion to* 
that purpose, and ihall be signed by the ■ liie cause of God and to the interests of 
picsident and secretary: and lit a copy Jesus Christ. 

of the said record be sent to the general That particular doctrine, which has 
conference. . # j| characterized all their preaching is, sat- 

Sw/i/iort of the ministry. — 'The fliinis- Ration by grace through faith m the 
■try is supported by the "voluntary con- utwing merits of Christ j and no less 
tnbiitions of the people. Vor tjus pur- strenuously have they- enforced the ne- 
posr, a collet lion is nYSule in # all the ,j rutssily of hoh/uss of heart ami if' , or 
clashes and large congregations in the ; the entire sanctification ot l he soul and 
tiiumirv circuits once a ipiaiter# fti the ,i body to God. And bating somewhat for 
ritiei, mi addition to the tjuarlcrly col- ii ijic enthu-du-'m of some, the ignorance 
■ iPciious, a montlih, and in some cities .i and irregul irity of^.ther^, p'Tlmiis it is 
a vvi^kly collection is made, which is not too much tos*\,th itnowrt ot Chris- 
i'i l'v ei >'d into tlie hands ot the stewards f! thins have m linlauied a more unoxccp- 
. :t e.n h leaders’ meeting, nr at the tionable character, for strict adherence 
((iiarteilv nu cling of the curint# the J'to the pivcepls of Christ, 
st. wards keep a record of all monies j To undertake to estimate 1 !i» • com- 
( ■ »! ii-c ted, ami the muiiiiirin which they j punitive mu its of the s. \or.d sects of 
.i v e ippi , i.j;n.t t 'ed. !. Christians might fc i un in\ id’i us ; audit 

(’/•urufti r r f — Kuril denomination of; 1 would be eijuallv so, to di.iw a rimral 
Chimtiuus have some ^ endian: \ ol donchIVion, lither 4"oi or 'against .. iv 
« liurur'er, by which it is distinguished ■ body ot pcfple in ;n the (oudii't * i a 
trom other-.. And the preceding outline j few individuals. All, howvv.r inch: 
of (lie Methodist Episcopal Chun li w ill, ! they may have shone, have lire! their 
it is presumed, enable the reader to spots; and it is u ranted wnlumt am 
ini m a tolerably correct idea of its i h.t- disparagement to ta< ebav ic»ei of '\*M 
rslirisiii (listnu tinn. And those w ho j main hotly, that there have boon iik'i- 
:i i \ e witnessed ihc rise any progi ess of \ iduals among the Methodists who h.i . e 
the ehureh, in the midst ot a vaiiity oft disgraced thomsclVcs .aid tin t bn- 
npioalns and oppositions, will be ' tlircn ; while the gre lL major'll of both 
i v adv to ftdiiHt that a n linn kable -eat,' preachers and people, •have evinced 
lor the salvation of ^ouls, has distin- , ! deep dctotTon to God, and an ardent at- 
guislied the Milhodist ministry from tachment to truth and lw.li irv., and 
the beginning ; and that this zeal, tern- j have done much to advance the kin;- 
peued vvitli love to (iod and man, has [ ilom of Christ among men. 
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V ll. Tin* miTnltcrs f<u lira war i nr I mini ?*«*7c*. fu r Iho Canada Conference, which me not n do no! in 
il.i r:i line incrrahO lor tin*. j ear, liicrvlbie, is 3?. >1)5. 
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„ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE IE STATES, 

DOWN TO TIIK 1* RESENT PERIOD, 1830. 

[For the following valuable History of, the Presbyterian Church in the United 
Slates, the publisher is indebted to the Rev. Ezra Stiles Fly, D. D.l 
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THE intolerance of Church and State i. nisters wno had received Prcsbyteiian or- 
united in the old world has been 0110 prm-fl dination 111 Europe, and who agreed to 
cipal means of peopling these United || govern themselves agreeably to the West- 


States 

The first settlers of New England were 
driven away from Old England, in pur- 
suit of religious liberty. They worn re 
quired to conform to the established Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in all her arti- 
cles of belief ami modes of worship and 
discipline; their consciences fnrbadp such 
conformity : their M blisters were displac- 
ed: their property was tithed for the Mip- 
poit of an ecclesiastical prelacy winch 
they renounced ; and the only relief u Inch 
they could liiui was in abandoning their 
( ountry for tlio new world. 

Most of the fust settlers of Nfew En- j| 
gliod worn Congregationaln-ls, and e.-Ua - 1 
blisiied the governmeilt of uidivnhinls hy J 
the male coniiniinieiting members id the; 
churches to whteh they belonged ; andoi ! 
congregations hy sister congregation 1 
met hy representation in Ecclesiastical 
Councils A part of the Minister-* and 
people of Connecticut at a very eaily pe- 
noil of her history were Presbyterians 111 
their principles of Church Cu\ernnuiit 


n mister Confession of Faith, Form of 
Government, Rook of discipline and Di- 
rectory for worship. All of our subse- 
quent,*/ formed Presbyteries have been 
organized hy the act of this Piesbytcry 
or of souq* supeiior judicatory, such' as a 
Synod or Ccncr.il Assembly. 

Wo ha vo 111 preservation records of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, d.ited 1707 , 
but tin* first leaf of the, book is wanting. 
It begins with the third page. Judging 
from the space occupied hy the records of 
throe } (Mis, it is estimated that the Jonf 
t.il.cu si way by the hand of tune must 
have contained the records of three years ; 
and thoietore wo write of 17 IK 1 as the pro- 
bi'do ditool the voluntary formation of 
t ins mother Presbytery m the Presbyte- 
rian Church 

'Pile, Presbyterians in Great llritain 
were not ejected from their places, and 
mad* to experience persecution lrom the 
Cbu'u.h of England, until the latter part 
o! the I* 7 th century ; and tins will account 
for the ucireimistiinee, 1 hat many of the 
Congregational Churches of New Fn- 


Boiny mler infixed Iiowevcr, *v 1 1 b (*,m- 
gri gational brethren, instead of establish- j- gland are older by nearly a century, tliun 
ing Presbyteries m due hum. they united ji ,my Presbyterian Clmreli in our country, 
with their follow Christians in adopting ,| The reason why the Preshy tenant, first 
in 1 “IM the Saybruok Platloi :ii. according !J sett hid in lVme) lvavna, .Maryland, and 
to which tin* Churches and Pastors; are {! New Jersey, was undoubtedly thi". that in 
consociaied, so as virtually to be under |i ilioso plac es they found .deration, and 
Presbyterian Government, itmler ap .tiier l! i*.,»i 1 '1 icligmus rights, while the Episco- 
n inie. par/ was estabh-died hy law in Vngmia, 

The first Presbyterian Churches duly ( mgregntioualimi in New England, and 
organize;! in the United State*-, wit* the the K-lurr^'d v'ut di Church with Epis- 
first Presbyterian Church m Phihidelpfiia, copa ( y m V ■ r Y;u‘ . 
and tlio church at Snow Hill, in Alary - 1 AH tin* fiiv f Minis! irs of the Pre<bytc- 
lind. VVlncli of the so is the oldest it mi nan CI111n.i1 .iad a i luralily of charge*, 


perhaps now difficult to defermu 

Thu first Presbytery in the United 
States was formed probably in 1701 . by 
the voluntary association of several Mi- 


or ;iev( teil much ol their time and lihour 
to missionary sflifoiis, in which eongre- 
gations were soon formed 

Tlio liov. Jedediah Andrews was pastor 
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of the First Prosbyterian Church in this tainments; but considering the exigcn 
city, from 1701 to 17-17 The^peraoiis who -cies of Our new country they thought it a 
associated with him in the fbrmation of jJuly to license men who gave evidence 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, were the of ardent piety, frond tah-nls, nptnut-s to 
Rev. Francis M'Kimmic, the ll<*v John teach, and a thorough knowledge the 
Wilson, the Rev. Nathaniel Taylor, the sacred scriptures, even if they possessed 
Rev (rpnfnfe M‘Sish, and the Rev. S«i- J but little knowledge of thp dead kmgua- 
mucl Davis. * i£TL's. If they were satisfied that God in' 

In 1710 the Presbytery resolved to di- 'his providence, by his word and Spirit, 
vide its members into lour subordinate llnd called a man to he a preacher of the 
bodies, to bo called the Presbyteries of crospel, and he was a Pi i>bvtrrian in Ins 
Philadelphia, Snowhill, Newcastle, aiTd views oi government, w i.lma lo ,m-wer 
Long Dhmd ; and V) meet annually as lhe ( allirmatively 1 he C« »n-t it 1 1 1 nmai ipiesti »n.-, 
Presbytery of tho whole, under the upjud- they were disposed to receive him 
lation of the Synod of Philadelphia. Tho result was, that new Pi.-’.v tones 

In 1711 this Synod was divided, by an j ye re formed by aim schism, 

unhappy emitroversy, wliieli originated m 'and that an mdiippv » , ' , cn 'i.islic il v.n- 
tho ministry of the fit r dun nr IUi'(<Jn !d, , hire continued until 1 7 .”>7 
into Jwo independent and nvai SvinuN I T Piie Old Side h. id *. he nm* t l-Mrriing , 
,Tlie new body was called the SymW ot 'the New Side tin* nm.t (•:<■» v ; hui aHmg 
Now Yoik, and its members wore sided under tho same slabd i’d . m>! I> * 111.1 u.ore 
in derision Ac. to l.taltls, and tho At ir or less under the iiuim n-e »■; ii,e Spirit 
Sale. ■ while those who remained in the ■ of Chri*l, the twoS»n-.', eud'ial'v as^i- 


Synod ol Philadelphia were, with no In* I - '' mil. tied : and tired ol d pm 
tor spirit, stigmatised as the Old S'Mc and j. \car |ust n lined, .i oji.le 


cor \./iiri«i, Hie two ;*•» n -o . I'l.K.'jat y as-i- 
' nul.ited : and lired o I d pm.itn n, in the 
j. voar | ust n lined, .10; •uiilc.l f\eial!y, 
J, t’oniiii'-simiiT » to l« >, in , pr.icl icahlc, a 


Tim root of hiltornoss iindoiilitodly sub- plan of re-uiuon 
sistod in the Synod holme Air. While- j in I7."d, <m tho 
field's aruval in this emmtry , but the noils New York and 
fruit - of discord did not appear, until llir, in Philadelphia, and i 
Old Lights contended th.iL it w:i& dism- tlirir r.itilic.itmns of tl 
derly to admit that eloquent mail into the and pc:i< o, tei mm tied 
pulpit-* of Presbyterian Cliurrhes. They ( him si .\ teen ve-ii.s. bv 


of Mnv. tie' Sy- 
h; .! idol pin I, met 
■ v •!■.* eveh.iCiM d 
• 1 1 c it \ oi amity 
he h-mls ol more 
beei.ming a-piui 
in* of Tut "» ijm/tl 


pulpits of Presbyterian Cliurehos. They lhau si.\teen w-h.s. bv' beei.ming a-jam 
regarded him as a zealous, but imprudent one Synod, under ll-«- utm ol ’I'm 'M/mal 
man; as a disnrdcily Jlpis-eopalian ; as a ofAttr % \oik and Vh dmh l/dnn At tlfo 
disturber of the peace of Ministers and re union, the Rev Gilh- ri Temiont was 
congiog.itimiM ; whoso rcfivaJ measures chosen Moth rotor, and the Jlev. Alexan- 
wero ot questionable propriety. der M Dowell, Cltim 

'Plie Now Lights thought., the Pre.sby- J Tim Mmisieis of the lo-nnited Svnod 
ten.in Churches in grc.it need of revivals. 1 wcio serf // ty^n» fit in mioihor , find !»*,- 
and that the preaching of Mr. WhiLofiold longed to s/rni Preshvlm ic-, known by 
was well calculated to produce them, by the names ot Suffolk, New York, Nb vv 
alarming formalists, stirring up the* peo- j llrum-wiek, Philadelphia, Newi.'-lb* l«f 


plo of God, and convincing tlio m>poiii- 

tent. 


• and ‘Jd, and Donneg.ill. In .iddiln-n to 
[those, which with some slight altera non » 


Although tho doctrine and rrAnner of u’cre continued, the Synod loruu d the 
Mr. YVhitofield was tho principal subject uiew Presbyteries of LewMhu and M.ino- 
of controversy, yet some other collateral Ivor In 17.7.) tho tiacs Presh} terms of 


lines of demarcation worn drawn. 

If a candidate for license was in the full 
communion oi tho church, in good stand- 
ing. tho Old Side was unwilling that he 
should bo cloioly examined on the sub- 


Newcnstlo became one. 

In 17-tf tho S\nod of New York and 
Philadelphia comprehended srf-tni Pres- 
bytn u‘S ; and resolved to subdivide itself 
into four Synods, whose Pro^bytei ios 


ject of his own personal piety : and *hcy should, annually appoint Commissioners 
insisted that none should he admitted to to meet in the General Assembly of the 
the Ministry in the Presbyterian Church Presbyterian Church in the United SlaLes 
who were not well broad ^jehejars, able to of America. 

undergo a thorough examination i»t IJe- In May 17H0 the first General Assem- 
b’row, Greek, Latin, and the Afts and, bly met in Philadelphia, and had under 
Sciences. Tho Now Sido regarded it as its caro tho Synod of New York, which 
of the first importance in the introduction embraced the Presbyteries of Duchess 
a( preachers into tho church, that they County, Suffolk, Now York, and New 
/should bo closely and faithfully catcchisod’ Brunswick; tho Synod of Philadelphia, 
on experimental religion, and their views embracing tho Presbyteries of Philadol- 
in seeking the sacred office. They desir- phia, Lewiston, Newcastle, Baltimore, 
ed and required respectable hterurv at- and Carlisle ; the Synod of Virginia, con- 
41 ’ 52*. 




taininjr the Presbyteries of Redstone, Tla- C"H m r ‘ , hy clrffiiiif one or more cider!* 
Hover, Ke Yinii’ioti^ ami Transylvania ; arm .iineo-ildy Id 1 1 > * * l"''iii prescribed in the 
the^yuod of tin*. ( ’.inwin.is, nirluiliiig th# book styled tin- ( 'oiistituf ion of the Pres 
Pre&bytci ics ol Abuijfdon, Oranoo, ami | b\ Icii.m ( ■huirli.lmd Ii ivinyr them ordain- 
Soihli Carolina. At Huh lime the preach- ; cd ami 111^1 as then Session, 
cis m the Pie.shy tcriaii Church were in j In the eh chon of Elders, .ill baptized 
iiumher 1 iinil the emi-fretraiioHs dill * J i p ( ' rs,ms of lawful aoy| whoiufimit to the 
of ivliieh *?* * I wore then v. irant j discipline of the Pi eshyt eri.in Church, 

In June l-JM, the (miiera) Assembly 1 vi ho are not under ermine, and who eon 
cnmprcin mleii muler lt.s fpmtn.il e.tre, | trihute tjieir j»r«»|i« >rt i-.n, 'i”i eo.ihlv to the 
mueteui Synods, iimei v-iijh! Picsbvte- refill ilhns of the pirhcnlir ihunh to 
nos, two llious md <>ih* huinlred .uidhlty- j wlu.’h I In \ belong. tow .mU Hie support » f 
ei:»!it •_ ) i u i € • ! , « » - , se»in'«i'ii liumij'd andj th.it chnu !i, .t i e rn!!^ d to :i voiee in tie: 

ven j.* «•.* r-i n: I f:«» I, t w o huri- cl.oii e. of l i.eu spiut u.il •• uides and ridei ' 

died . • f i ■ 1 twi.dv i*i. '.it i i.iiiid. lies tor the* i ll I lie i on < i e«_» r ion d pri s., ns t Imin cn- 
loin , -1 iv. .ml one Inr-died hud -evenly-! M’hd (unvote, kpp: .\e ot lioi'iij their 
I'iut tmuisii.d. till'*.. hiMuied and tweil I 1 I'.niri*. hy lie* (.••1111*1 • 1 1< .11 ol Killers hc- 
tv-i.uie < . n : • 1 1 11 11 :• m! [j t* 1 «’ lit ifii. e. .mo ihe * iut cium lit of tho, 

Dorunjr t i ■ 1 ■ \ru i niJ'u.j sn ^i.iv, I'h^ipr Ve, nr m ,ii.y i,lh**r m .■ imei , I in v ftie 
the in.*!, n! id Pi 1 ^,i".ei in Mils < 0:1- ,J -iiit hori/eil t i malm .1 ( h *n •• in the mam 
nexi hi wa, • 1 \ ; ot pi .4... i* is. one Imn i nor im^l .ipmo\< <! .uid in 11 1* '1 1 1 ■ ■ . 11 • them 
dred and l ! uit* , «-n, ot e>:i tr-'afions, 'srlvs In .1 1 > v. !i,l .1*", midy Hiev have .1 


eM hty-e, ’h’ , .mi <■! 1 ..mn ii.ui ants, ten 
ill. o< i nd i.\.*!." Olio n*; If.iru *u The 
bap:. -in-. I- i- >M *1 , 1 • 1 1 . 1 ihe s- nee time, 
v. < * 1 * * r.i a ' J'.#*.* 1 : *1 :n'd luoh'in 

di e J ..ii.! ii.‘, li\ ■ , .■ mi o! up mis. tw elve 


I : 1 • i«L to dei nle whit 11. ode ■! 1 1 . 1 ' 1 1* * .1 
• m:> jm e of Klder - j • ii" a . 1 j - * • 1 1 \ 1 ■ ! .111.0 /i - 
! theui-e|\i , 'J'iie o*.< :i ■ .-u < . I { 1 1 f . * r s 
!' iJev.d vi s < 11 tin eu'lol.'iw* l.'.ei-pl ill - 
| tlior >, fi o 1 u (hui! I 1 ',1 m on! 1 i';i 1.1! 


I.io'i ud I" M h 1, idled a.id ly.o. Ill iUiiie i |i«-u ' 1 in l»: . * 1.11 ■ > h. 

at 1 '. I >i ii !• « n 1 1 1 1» 1 1 in d, loin liinidicd'. 'I'n» in <t n i-i' .»'« 1 u ■ • r 


.an! !. 'e*i v. a Ne 1. 1 *, tin* Mute nuniliei J .111;' |iei <oie v. I'*ihi\< in < f . d 1 i > n», cm* 
of ji. . -m. • *..ire 1 * )/a*d in e.n li ol tne 1 sl’l ih* * the Pi* 1 ’.!i,i.o o.'.jan / ! • n >■; 

i'ei y.ir. J' .1 cluii i ii l > r in th.il 1:. •• . 1 ! ii .mi * .*rvu*e 

S nee ill's * r^ain/. ii ion of the flener.il !' the Ehlci ' en'in 1 1 1 1 « > 1 \ • 11.. 11 1 i< l.i’ini.. 

A 1 1 .! i 1 . *. i.) 1 iv>ti of ini 1 , -..lie *. wirs, the i and th *v :i* il tin* p ■-/.* ,ne n.nteai! * 

. u oi S\ in.i! , In. !..*en fi^leeo , ot '. bound to each i.{|n*j ,m n*i ■ 1 i v in lli • t''*n- 
jri-.i ni*, h !ei*u In. .idled a tv «■ nt \ - 1 sfruii.m 'PI;* nr '*]»!•. 11 «■! Miel. a ;* 1 - 1 1- 
t'l.i *, a, i t\ I'bin te.inleen Jinn- ;. eu! ir 1 ...on*' 1 . . 1 : • 1 tin* c .m* ol on 1 * 

CM d am: t u.M y nine. 1] ol toe Pi 1 -*!i\ 1 r> u • ol I in < ii n* : al A *e'i»- 

J*i oiu ti*. -e^st I'eiiuiiif *■ I lie n*»i«!'*r will l»l_> . in ihes I hat ron.'i. oatum a eoie.iiJ" 
4 bi: alni: t«» 1 • > r 1 1 1 -one* eoi n <*; estimate nfj ent pail ol Ihe Pie h\ lei 1 m { l^neli 
the p 1 s t . ,, 1 probalde lu.iye mereriMi ol j A j»'irt leula 1 Pie-b\ leiiau U1111 . his usn* 
the Pi e • i"i i.iu (’nine'll, jirovnled the ^ ally Inn. led either l.\ .1 Comnuit. e oi Pn»s- 
s-iiiie 1 * i- .( -, ot pro*;i. r\iy ?.haU eonliiiuc ! hvlf ry, iippmnted I-t the |H!i|Hi'i , nr l.y 
t. ; »»i»i>r o ■ j snnhi mij'S.onaiy prea* het, m i.ther minis 

Tin* Inn! mental pi n ,- 'i*hi of the Pres- ll t**r ot the ifot p< 1 • and the pemori.s to he 
h\ ' e; i.n. Cmireli, 1 »\ wimh it distin- ![ • onstiftlleil a cliureii. eit In r present, r.er- 
r. d li.'%i "t:. 1 « Pro*i 't.mt C^iurehes |l 1 itu*ati s of ihsin! 'ion and recom.oenda- 


i. n >*, that (i.t;*'! .s aulle.riM-d the fro- ‘ . mi, liom the* ehurc lies 111 wlm ii they 
v. rnmenl nf !■ s < hurch by l’r» .'t’vterq or ‘iu’C formeily e*»n.muneii , in, on rx.iiiii- 
Kb'i is ho ne 1 boson by llie peoplo, and 1 at. on by the ( ’oiinnst tec or .Mnn.-ler ofli- 
«>i il.i'inni f 1 niiice ||\ pmb ee-soi ^ n offico, Mating on tin* or.*i*ion, pndes.s faith in 
in vm Luo 1 » the ci mmis*i hi v.Jiiib t Mirist Chrint, and then with 'heir baptized clnl- 4 
h 'iiv Ii. ' ‘iposlJrs as umu'l.n iin the i. nij- d r ■» are^hroueht. hy . nsA-crino lonstitu- 
doin of J, «md ih.il ‘‘ifenir iill* n rcsi.y- tiia.al questions, pn-serihed lor 1 1 .» o oidt- 
tc r s there is .111 ollic.nl parity, w luitcvur nation mid »ps|n ialioii of Elders, um.er 
di * aiify may e.iist 111 their Ulcnlsi or ofli- the »..tch firnl n, ( * ot thono ruleid who 
ci.il or.* ' lynicplH. ' aro cnsu^utcif tho Scssnin of that parti' 

Al 1 10 d 1 He rent noiurrerrnticins tinder cuhft’ # <hiiieh 
the ('iro of the (leneral As-cmbly, urc "Pile number of Elders in a particular 
c-.n.si'i» n*d as tbo one Presbyterian (’hurcli church* is not fixed, nut when suitable j 
in the United States, ineetuiif lor tho sake male communicants are found to enjoy 
ot coV vemeiico and ( dificat 1011 111 their sc- tho confidence of the people, it* is deemed 
\i r*I places of worship. Each particulai desirable to have from three to seven, 
a #n_-icj;*» , i"ii of baptized people, associal- Ono Elder acting in conjunction with a 
t-a for eedly livirie^nd the worsjiip of Al- nei^hboifring minister of tho Presbyterian 
in ip. lily God, may become a Piesbyterimi Church, invited him to attend and pre- 
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si J e nt a meeting for cccIosiastic.il Iiusi- tant meetings of the Judicatories of the 
ness, iiny constitute a srssiofl of a parti- jjj^hiirch .• 

rul.ir coni? relation, when tfioio is no other i » It is this distinction itf the ‘Ctn.il official 
Elder Imj I. > iiij i nir to th.'iLcoiinrriraf uni ( Employments of Elders v hirli is reoijym- 
A pre.shvtcry is a plurality of Presby- , zed by P.iiil in I li* ■ 1 ■ i <1 lip.stle t^> Tfi ou- 
ters, or EIuViw, {for the forms aro wynony- thy, (eh. V. v. 17 , i nhrie he s.iyw, Lot 
moos jii tljj* ilihii-.V'onvoiiLMl hi the name tho I'.Mcrs llu.l nde veil, to counted 
oi (’bust to lr.ios.fel pro d»y tel i.il hiisi- ’•worthy of double li« .*■■011 r, v pcri.dly :h*-v» 
uesy r riie 1 * resin lory of a p.nliriil ir who labour in u«. f and *!■ .* lime fm lln; 
coii^ioiralion i«* oi'.lio.' iiisiidl from all Scripture sulli. '» '.'n#n .shall not mu/./ie 
It fir Presby 'eucs. by the name of (hr, the ox that lie ii 1 'i mil I < nm am*, 
Sr'smn ol t Ii 1 1 chureh Thus, m thfc The labourer is u m 1 hy of hi - hue ” The 

‘■liiiieh nt A11I101 h, Ii.1r11.1h1s, h'lmro’i, origin, il is oun 1 iiv lr t ijsl.i 1 t*i! finis, “ I.et 

Ion Mis and \1 m ,eu, * cuislil 1 1 * «»<1 Mich a the ehhi.- ie l n> t > n'V v'l! I"- coni. .1 

UiieJm.r of Pic !.\ l.-rs \\ r denominate woilhvol’ a 1 ■ ■ « • i u .■in'. n.:u. <■ , i-pin 
fht ''•'"•mi, or I'll ' 1 \ I . • > v of lift 1 church ally IIiom' who 1. ■ .11 01 { . 1 . ,> *■ J ■ 1 :i • .• 1 : 

I Ant ini'll Ails Mil I The t'ildeisol t 8 :ti'h 111^,’' is ;t 1 . : i'lim. 1 1 • . 


I .in m- and \! in »en, 
1111 e! m r of J’j v !.\. l.-rs 
ibt s*».‘o/w,or l'i • '.i\l 
I An! ineh Ai Is x 1 11 
the iburrh at !•' |, h*** u 

'■'■p! to meet a I 

■» , 

1 r ' * !e, let V , 01 J- !•* mil 

Pphc. os , end ’■ "re n. 1 
s -el | li.it i < hi - ' 1 1 
u ho-e (Ini v' ll V is |.» 
‘-liepheid.. under ( \i 1 ■ -I 
Annul'.! Ih«* I idei ■> i 
p ut lenl li i bon !i l ut 

■ I - V "l < 1 f \ id 11 1 ill’s, .‘if 1 lie 


s v e denominate woilhv of a 1 ■ ■ * • 1 n 
> v of 1 1 n* chinch ally IIiom' \iln» 1. 1 . .1 
r riie t'ildmw ol t 8 :ti'h nifr, 1 ' as a *e’<o 
b»r v. Ijmi-j Paul pa ns.iire jl is (.\u!ii,i 
« 1 ! * in . Hen* the ders of a p.irheiil.,1 - !> 
01 I In* eimn h of 3 l p.m-i'", 111 iv im' 

• j •■inly the ovei- preaching an 1 ! ■ ■ . . y. . 


! end all the ■ pi, i' ' 
pul :rul 11 Iv p'l'i . 
AI! tli- i'.'de: s 

■' .ill rnlm:: in i 


id tint ( 'huicJi j ' s 
is f.t |, . ,J f he ll "f I; aw f 
hil ■ -! \"K y \ 17 , , w 1 

del ■» or I *1 .'shy fi*r I of .1 'j 
I uti* v di iiv. he a j f 
.‘if'lier I to f he per- ' < 


s-eis. fh.it m lii' 1 . * • 1 tint t'hureh; ' bllll united w ifh l?i. . "■•v i .' i- in ihe 
vho-e duly il v is |.t I, • J (lie ll"f I; aw spiVitual !•••» eroin"nl <d fi, ■ ami 

‘-liepheid.. under ( \n M V'N>\ 17 , ^ ., many even pu i.!e m : S ■ .op 

Aunui'i tl.e I Mei ■» or l‘i eshv f er # of n'j Tlio-’u M.ilei ■. v. ..n :ie t v iib a 

piilienlii ( h'lii !i tier.' v di iiv. v « he a j sjieonl i< |ej eio- 1 . i ' 'he. 
d-v'Mifv o' iiilis, .‘if 1 1 rer them (o t/m per- ‘ oflinal n I \ lees. |. j" i* . iiiicmI *n ,l 

t •’ iii.’iu’e o' I lie v , r 0 »1 do le » l In* i lih-r- chinch, ami v ho i " m t i 1 '. ,» ( N o Jo o’e- 
who an* .'s ihe . ..m, to -'ipcnu- , Vide them' dvt s i ( pi, . 1 , ■ p*. .< ! , m .,u i 
1 end ail l lo* • pi. i' u i 1 e .,n ns l.I t 1 m* il'-ek , j tlie uist i p ■! 'on oi t «• » >i. ■ .T" 

piilicuhilv p'lo v oi i.'np .i i - .1 ili. 'opUne (h'sprnal. in I in Pm : i . ..i ( . !. .. , 

.Ml the Male: s of .1 eliimdi .11. el, Hired' /’//'///y Uhlt s ; h ,• ir ■ t i ■(.' 

** i i f i r : 1 1 1 1 1 1: in I.V. same, 1 1 1 j < I ( i (’lire!,! 77 ikIiuk; J.'iJtt.s '..in 1 ,l"i.s of tl.e C . i - 
..mi its t he l'M ciit!"ll of hi: lavs Tn^nil. pel, or P.i'-to:*? 'i * •» ii 1 ! Idei- *.■; 

• •oileeti vely ill ■ pcoplo *re bound U* sub | ic^nrdcd sm IIp-m 1 ‘ hel..-." i-» lie* ni.-ps* 
mil l!i( , ui'"Kif, mi ibe t< ir of l!:e Poid [ try’, and* "oVei i.un'ots m P.n c!iui< u i‘ 
ili 1 1 one P, ! d i ,il I. is| , u !,,^i .,11) It .in mi" ' which Ihe Sei 'j.lui . ^ f i Ml , v In; ■ t h v d 1 i 
'■.in lw* 1 1 1" i e I ,i t.d pt oein . d, i - * * . i In-. I mil ill- !i I hem Ir "ii f*.t '"is md '1 

.mi 1 1 , Ihe ■■ j ! * f.»r I '.!* p'Tp.'Se. and i*-' hut m t from Pi. d., f, r . 1 1, i P: 

i Oi \ o| • »*•! 1 1 1 : ■ .. Ii, in adiiif.i.ii In Ibe e\i ! ! «\\ ii j.-d/e tl. tl to I'll ■ iv'^v’i !. - » ! n- i 

.s(» o' • pn it i 1 1 'jowi umeii! . in I he pit! lie 1 J mils 1 i ■ ■ i oinnu! ' ed 1 :* ’ . i 1 ! «..'i 

nnuisiiv p| t' " word and te. the in-' rue- i men* oi ev !i p irt leu'.ir l . ,, • i ■ ; :■ i ! 

t mu ol lin* ebdd'en .Hid ’..mlii 'Tins i - | not to the whole e »'\ l ■ .■ i ,no 

■ "ii is eal '. 1 I, 1 » % v.av oi em.rirnr ",h r/o- e mis . and on *h<' p mil • •* n 

r. or ,/■ e /Vf i'i.:.inl . im>;ntii.!s amishcd le hi 1 1 ii. o. o.^. n.s and <''"■■! ■- 
to the (’hiel It u ! e i of .i under! «ratutiia!p ‘ •« If aii vm • ;■ < m , w •* 

I If lleluevf i'i , "i. -all. mi | .lnu. Id ifi*l lie n I »I •* m f i l » • 1 ' v< '- 

'PI i ■* AI i ii, : , v. 1 1 . ■ 1 1 to 1 1 is one apimi'* 1 ! see is or 1 . -hops li .,o i * . 1 in: i - 

the r.lili'i.- h’o oi .i p a 1 1 ■ e 1 1 1 it chureh, is j male coiinnuin .n' • . noi t >. !■: \ < - . ■ | ■ 1 ■/ 

J lie .Moderali r of the P -.ion, and per- ! the coinm lpiI, “ .io.". lie t' 1 1 1 i \ • 

lorms the. duties usiii!i\‘ a'sinr|p>d in a 'I rule over *. on, ai.d s.f'.imt ."•iis''!v ■, j-.r 
rinurman ol <i ( 'oinnuLti e, in all niect-i thi'y waleii ler v...r u 1 -,.'*! I',.. 

liifTH ol the r.hto'j* i! must yive accomil ” I!"i, .\ui If If a ., 1 

H is flie cm .! hid of ll.c Piosbvfeyan ! aio mlcrs in I'/e chureh, w h" .ml e -m.ou 
Churches, to afford I Ins .Munster reipn i to • nie.ant^ we are. ai a I"-*; lor lim ,e. u. 
pceiimin si 1 1 j i ut, so I. > i i*r as lie devotes r of tlirf cxlioi tat ion, We hi c. cli \ u', 
himself to the lIiiIu's of Ins oljico amoii'r 1 brethren »to Know (hem that lal our an 
them, while Ihe other l.!<h*is. w ho an* not you and are veil rou in the Laid, and 
specially*, called to devote themflel ves admonish you ; and to tslcciu them V'. r y 
wludlv to tho mmistiy of tho -church,' highly in loco f.>r their work s saki» '' 
loilou some sei ular hu-incss for their live- j 'Plio injuneluni lo tell to the (hiiirii 
luiood It is considered I in: duty of a par- th rt trespass of a rclrietory hr.ifher. ur 
ticular ehureli. however, wlueli but few explain in coii^i-tcney with tho c.«ui.st:tu- 
pertoi in, to defray the neei- sarv expenses lion of tho Church, and with Ihe pis-,ai_es 
ol these EldeiH, when they attend on dis- just quoted, lo mean, Dial a complaint if 


lry T , end * "oVri mneols 
which 1 hi* Sei'j.luii - !i 
Imnui-ii them lr "ii Pa '«• 
hut imt from Pi . d. , i. i . 

•W i* j.-d/e t). tl (o Pi i ■ ' 
J *:ais 1 1 . i i omnul'ed 1 :• 
men 1 , oi cm h p irt leu'.ir i 
not to tin 1 w hole 1 ‘ - \ • 
e in's . and on * in - p 'in 
irmslicrl ll < 111 1 1 .!• p« ili^i 
<ralion.a!i‘ If :i!i v i l 


..r u - , .oi ‘ 

1 i"b Mii If 
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needful, should lie brought to the proper [[ vcrnmrnt, agreed to retain certain pow- 
ollicers of the church, who represent thq | crs, and to* submit the final decision of 
chinch, in such l^Thbytcnnl meetings lor oilier matters to tho Presbytery of the 
govijfnmout as ( 'li r is>L has authorized * , whole In doing tins, thoy followed the 
Himaiggi icved brother should tell the 'scriptural oxampl^ of those particular con- 
story oT Ins wrong* to e.ieh lndividiial [ gregations and their sessions, winch sub- 
eomimime.uit, he would not thereby trill 1 united certain matters to ll^e Council of 
• it to t!u* Church judicially, so that cogm- 1 Jerusalem. • 

zaneo emild ho taken of the aflair. Jt i.s i When tho Presbytery of Philadelphia 
to the Church acting by her proper or- 'subdivided itself into* four subordinate 
gans, and to her oveisocis met us a judi- Presbyteries, and took upon itself when 
calory that he must bring ins charge, if j mot as a Grand Presbytery of the whole, 
ho would have di-emline exercised in such .the nifne of a Synod, it still retained all 
a way ns (rod empowered Ins Chinch to . its Prosbytenul powers, tint agreed to cx- 
i-M'iTi'C il , 1 ’ri isc them in eonfornut y with the ar- 

il any one would judicial!*' tell to the • run-rement made, hot ween ilseli, and those 
Commonwealth ol IV nusy lvauiii, the lugli Milnudmate judie.ttoi ics 
i rimes anil inisiiemi-iinours, of any one ol" 1 When the two Synods of New York 
Ins bdlou e.l i/i'ii-. so tii.it due cm rc< S ion .mil Philadelphia, re. united in 1 T.Vs, t h.cy • 
miiv he a pp!i"d , be must bring bis alliga*- brought together all their powers, tvlnch 
turn not tollie p* up!*-* collected in mass, they Jiad exercised sepaiately. and as* 
but to 1 in 1 prop *r legal ilibm.'ii evidence, that tins was their own judg- 

The w ImiIi* Piesbv leriiiu Church in the . ment, t hey appointed a special IVesbjtery 
Cmlcd Si.it* <. e* 'i in's hom iSiw Mump- consisting of members of their own body, 
shire to ,V‘w Oili-.ms. and liom the At- lor tlir purpose, and on the olst of May, 
l.intie to the Ark.n-is. ?•» that il would old, smed Mr John GriHith to the work of 
beutterls im;« iMe tm the whole Chinch the Gospel ministry. The Synod of* New 
to lie c.iiiveneii, 'mil bear and irv a com- Yoik and Philadelphia, winch might he 
p! nut Tin* exeieiso ol ( Vuirch govern- . designated as .1 Picshytery of the third 
incut and (ji>*r,p!i , ii f m sin h a Cnureli, giade, in the hue ol ascension, finally rc- 
\\ mi ltl ho an utter impn-.-iiuhn , if we i solved itself into the General Assembly 
most hung the whole ( Viurdi coll* etivc- 1 in I7."H, and first convened in the year 
I v, to adjudicate oil any cuum* It is only following, ill that .character. being still 
m a 1 'Inn eh confined to one place ofwor the Presbytery of llio whole Church; hut 
<’..ip, that the complainant can tell a fault 1 agreeing in certain raises not to exercise 
to the Chinch collectively. jrt,d even jits powcis at all, ns in ordination for in- 
lin n, it rareh can happen, that no com- stance: and fci other eases to net only on 
louine ituuj inemher Will ho absent from a i lelerence. appeal, or complaint Irom some 
trial •* till th" l.m 1 1 * llien, our Con- inferior judicatory 

,gi ‘’.rational b*'liueu must sav, ‘ to sol! Thus the whole govnrnmoitf. of the 
mail \ ol tl.u (’liuuli as aftei* due notice; Prc’-hy ton.in Church is by Preslu tenal 
shall ntteni! to hc.ii and judoe,’’ and \onj .luiiieatones ; from the lowest, a session, 
romplv v. :th tl“* s.pi*ii ol the rule. - On I'Mhrcyigh Presbyteries of a second and third 
the sim:i pi iiieiple we way, bring your j! gradation, Lo the loiirth anil hist, 
chuige to .-o in my ot the Church as shall ’ I laving explained their origin, we shall 
moot to hear and act upon it; even to j hoie.ilt*r speak ot these lour judicatories 
llid.-r v. ho h^the ( luiiet «»1 the peVplu and j *»f the chinch, under their dislingiiislnng 
Christ s aiilhon'i ! ,*'e been appointed to ".lines of Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, 
rule over you !if\% bruit. mil the Geneial Assembly; wishing tho 

In vindication *. any larger Prcshyle- i leader, however, to consider that the nu- 
ncs than (lie me called tin- Session of a . in- rity of each depends on its being a 
jnrtieuInrVlinrcli, we resort to the. unity 1 . scriptural Presbytery, which exercises, or « 
of the Prc-hylcriun Church, In the origin ! prudcntially refrains froir* exercising, in 
of its fiM Pieshytcrv of Philadelphia and pa'l. its Piesbyterial powers, agreeably to 
to the ex unple of a Presbytery celled t lie ! the liihlo, the only infallible rule of faith 
Council o: .lerusalem. and practice. 

Tho ministers, ruling elders, and* con- n- A session judge of the qualifications of 
grcnatious, that by their mutual agree- applicants*!^ admission, to the lellowsliip 
merit, united undor (lie caro of the Pres- wl'llie particular rong*egation over which 
hytery of Philadelphia, were really one j they preside, and roceive or reject them 
ecclesiastical body, having several mlTo- ; by a voto of a majority present, at any * 
nnl places of worship, but all being sub- regularly called sessional meeting: they 
p et to *nn; system ot doctrine and disci- hear complaints, institute trials, summon 
piine, mid to one judicatory composed of witnesses, inflict censure, or Acquit the 
ruioi8 whom they had chosen. accused, they Appoint one Ruling Elder 

Tim Sessions in their exercise of go- 1' of their number to attend each meeting 
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of the Presbytery : nntl in general take 
charge of all the spiritual concerns of the 
people over whom tho Holy Ghost has 
Hullo them bishops. 

In most Presbyterian Churches, per- 
sons are admitted to the full communion, 
before tlic 'session, by the profession of 
their faith on crtimmalion, ami then 
names *\ro subsequently aunuiiiucd in 
public oefore tho'celehrution of the Lord’s 
Supper. In other Churches the session 
authorize the Pastor to converse with ap- 
plicants in pnvale^nnd on Ins favourable 
report at a sessional meeting, they are re- 1 
reived 1) v a vote, il nothing is known by 
any of tho Elders to iisvalidatcMlioir pro- 
fession to the Pastor. • 

In some Churches tlie congregational 
jsraelice of New England, in brntging ran- 1 
didates for the holy supper, to stand lip in] 
the middle aisle of the Church, and enter! 
into a covenant with God and the Church,! 
has becli adopted, paificulaily for the gru ! 
tification of those who were accustomi d ; 
to this practice, before they came into the; 
bounds of the Pre.d»v tcrian Church This, 
mode of admission has some advantages, j 
hut would he a novelty in most ot our! 
oldest congregations. j 

The only other ollicers known in Pres- 
byterian Clnirrhes, are Diuunis, chosen 
by the people, and oidained by Ihe minis- 
ter fur the special purpose of serving the 
tables on communion seasons, lulling 
charge of tho poor, and attending to the! 
temporalities o( the eoiiirrejr.it ion In many ! 
of our congregation*, tin 1 * Huhu<r i'.ld 
appoint a rommitteo of their number tin 
act ns Ihe almoners of the Church, and 
all of them officiate. ns deacons in dMii 
hutinir tho aliments at the Enid's table 
Th r, Trustt is of Chuielies, a re. not eccle- 
siastical officers, hut according /d> civil 
law, hold the temporal properly^of the 
congregation in trust lor their um ! 

It would he iiio»v desnalih'* that the 
Trustees of a Church, when exemplar v 
communicants, should la* the Deacons 
also; for then they would have both civ 
mid ecclesiastical authority, to manage , 
the property ol the conjugations to winch | 
they nnn ht belong. j 

A Prcshy ery consists of all tho minis- 
tors, not fewer than three, and one* Ruling i 
Elder from each congregation, within a | 
certain district To this judicatory is 1 
entrusted the revision of the proceedings 
of Sessions under them; the dcc/sion of 
appeals and complaints; the licensing rf 
candidates ; the ordination, installation, 
and judging of ministers; the reception, 
formation, division, mid uniting of Church- 
es; tho condemnation of erroneous opin 
ions; the redressing of grievances, and 
in general, the ordering of whatever per- 
tains to tho spiritual wolfaro of the Church- 


I es under their care Presbyteries appoint 
an cqnaj number of Teaching and Ruling 
^Elders, to be their Commissioners to each 
’General Assombly ; and decide on »ll al- 
tcralions and revisions of the Constiftition 
of the Church, which are rccoiftmlhdcd 
to them by the General Assembly. 

One of our Synods comprehends all the 
Ministers, and one Ruling Elder from" 
each congregation, belonging to at least 
three Picsbytenes. Synods review tho 
proceedings of tho Presbyteries under 
tlimr care ; examine their records for ap- 
i probation or censure ; confirm or reverso 
( their decisions, on hearing an appeal or 
I coiuplaiiTl, or protest against tho same; 

■ erect, divide, or unite *' byterics ; and 
; generally, take such <’ . with respect 

. to Presbyteries, Sessions, and people un- 
; der their c.irc, ns they judge to be in con- 
i' for miJy with theword of God, and for 
i tin 1 edification the Church 
I Tho General Assembly is tlie higliost 
judicatory i n the Pie-hy terian Church, 
land is constituted by an equal number of 
'I , eachmg i and Ruling Elders, elected by 
eacli Presbytery annually, and specially 
. commiS'imicd to dclibei.iie, vote, and de- 
termine in all matters which may come 
hcfoie that body. J'laeli Pic-h\ tcry may 
.-end one Bishop and one Ruling Elder to 
Ihe Assembly - each Preshy loiy having 
more than twelve Minn-leis, nny send 
two Ministers and two Ruling Elders. 

! and so hi the same piopnrtiou tor cv'yjy 
;twelv imiiiMcriul members. 

The Assembly reviews all tlie proceed- 
ings of tho nods under its care; de- 
cide'- on nil appeals, ^Tferences, complaints 
| and protests w Inch come .from them, and 
| on all *\ Iflcli come diiectly 1mm PresbV- 
, trues, when no meeting i.f the projier 
S\ nod intervenes hetu the m- ng of 
tho Presbytery and the Assemhlv ; gives 
advice and instruct!* . eases .submitted 
.to them, m conlbrmii} with the Coii'titu- 
, 1 it ill "»f tho Church; decides em^trover- 
1 mcs respecting doctrine*"' or discipline; 

, hears testimony agilRtki erre :-s m doctrino 
;nnd immorality of life , erects new Sy- 
! nods ; corresponds with foreign Churches ; 

J and is designed to be a h#nd of union, 
pence, correspondence, mutual confidence, 

• co-operation in benevolent ollbrts, cha- 
i ritys' truth, and holiness, among all our 
1 Churches 

Delegates are admitted loathe Assem- 
bly from Corresponding Ecclesiastical 
bodies, who have the rig lit to deliberate, 
hut not Jo vote The Assembly of May, 
ltflO, was composed of one hundred and 
eighty-six Commissioners from Presbyte- 
ries und Delegates from Corresponding 
Churches; wlmso travel to and from Phi- 
ladelphia exceeded eighty thousand nnlos. 

Since many Presbyteries und parts of 
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tho Church are feeble, and far distant formed , and all the ordinances of God 
from tho place of mcotmor; and linro tin; duly settle (k, administered and observed. 
whole; Church onjalit, ns far as possible ip Fur the better effecting v'hereof , he hath 
equfize expenses which aio incurred IT if a potter to rail Sgimds, to be present at 
the yrlfaru of tho whole; it is considered \thrm 1 and to proTide, that irhatsocrer is 
tho duty of each congregation, annually transacted in them , be A cording to the 
to lain* up a collection for wli.it is called mind of God." This \yas rioftigcrel y uni t- 
the Commissioners’ fund,” out *ol w Inch tj mg church and Stafc, but m.i K ni<r the 
u payment »s made to each Commi'Mnner Ij civil (government paramount to the ecele- 
who at lends t»u; Assembly, according to Jl <siastie.il, and every civil nngistratc a 
his mileage, provided Ins I J rcshyler\ |j.m ,j I’ope, superior to ail Synods ; (lie judge 
contributed any t Imiir to that, general j, fur Iiim«c ‘If, and the Church of what is the 
lund Any Pieshvtery wliich chotisp., it j, mind oti God. lnsteiyt of this obnoxious 
is at liberty to retain its own funds. and * paragraph, our patriotic lal hers have eras- 
support iu own Commissioner The jj cd the words uhovft pimted in Malic.-, and 
amount p.ioi to l kunmis-Monef* in any one ;| m their •place, tnseiied 1 1 ns following ■ 
year dm*-, n-.i cwimuI two and a ball cent? jj - 1 Vet, as^niising lathers, it i - the duty of 
lor eaeh mile, ii'M’cssVtrily tiavelled iri mi- jj civil nyigislialcs to proteei. Ihe Church ot 
ing to and Irmn Philadelphia The am-ai it !j i>ur roimfmn Cord, without o ivmg 1 1 ij* pro- * 
ni tin. c..lli cl mns fur the Co:;i>iti s i‘ | f" , rh lerence to any drno.mii.il ion of Ciiris- # 
lund, 1 rp e 1 ■ Iasi \ ea^, w as I Hi liaps- above the rest m mu Ii a manner 

Someist. it** f»l the fti ll’ 1 1 nee and ex- thai all ecclesi.M n il persons wh.ilmei 
lions n( ti Pie-bv lei mu ( ’him li. iii'si simII ciijov the full, lice, and umpiest 1011- 
be form- ii fnnn the o’lier eolieet i nis ic- ■ ■ . I liberty of fli-fii.i 1 1 1 i-jj - e\ei\ part 01 
ported lor f!ie \ « ’i pree» din o’ I he meet mo their ificicd fiuietious. without violence 
o! the list ,\sv« .d.dv. vvUieh , wei e. |’.| >r dancer And. ns Jr mi* Cbri-l li.it ii ap 
Emeigu «• Dn'ii -hr Mission*. N I f M I -I itemed a regular government and ifisoi- 

, lor ieo!.ei ic il Srmm nies, sD,(,|.! pi nr m Ins ( 'hureh. no law of anv ('mil- 

« )i u<ta!do education puroo-e.-. 01 m w e ilth, should interfere wil!». letter 
• miter the due cxen-isc thercul, among 

The Tsi , "flo.rieal Semirtane.s under the; Jit** voluntary member-’ ol anv dnimnma- 
nrr ol l !u* Geuenl ■\ss,*,,i!»!y I are I liree , lion ol ( ’hi 1 st tans, accordm ; to llmir own 
winch are lor-iled at Pi im'etoii, New .lei- j pro.essiup and belief It is the duty of 
soy; A! 1 ".' h lnvtown, lYmmvlv.ini 1 . and' uvil ni.igi-trates to pioteil tho person 
Kd.v ud county, \ Mjima. Ib-sn!e- , ml good name of all their people, m .-neb 
thc-c, 1 ! ■< r are S\ 11 shoal S.miiiii Ases bn u eli’o hial m imi- r as that no i»ersdi li<* 
ihct-dm.i » m <>| t hcol » ric if students at 1 * ulll red. eithet/up-Mi pietene-* of rcbgi m 
Ammni. in X .v fork, at M iryvi.b*. in n'i infidelity, to offer any indignity, no- 
Tonne-. <c . and at Dumlle, in Ken'ne- . I nice, abuse or injmyto any other per- 
k^\ Oib'r r l’l^o!o ■ > n'.i 1 Seminaries ha m *11 u h itsoever and to take nrf!cr, tiiat 
been lu-t.fu'ed by the Svii'*i « of th'* . II reh moiis ami cccb , '-iast ic il as*embh 1 1 
Western lie e* ve, of Ohio, and of South Ic held without molestation or dihtur- 
Ca r oll!j l and ( ieoi if HI i 

Tin; d 'drums of th** Jpre-h} terian ! livery I»i dmp. Ruling Elder. lucent into, 
Church, aic u-u>hif st \ led Ihe doctrine*, and l)e k « *n in the Pre-lo ten.iii Cliureh, is 
of grace, ai. -I of the linformi! ion. The\ , 1 > omied^mhiii Iv fo decl.11 e his Iwdicf, tiiat 
arfJc^ur cd the t ’< wiles*,] 1 m ani^( , .ifi - ■ Scriptures id’ the Old and New Test.v 

euisu's of tin; \V^in.,isliT A-einbly ol . 1 arc t lie v ord (d (lod, t !.e only inl.illi- 
diVuo 10 have nren slight! 1 , altered. ( b!.- rule ol l.utii and piaet e. and that bo 

In 1 ng in Inc I.mgtr (‘otulu^m rei * sw;s and adopt lio‘C les-nm ot lai! it 

the <|ri ion. t h it I ho second c "ii'ii *tid ' of 1 1 * im Cliurcli. as ci ntai ng the .system 

incut li i *» ds - 1 lie “ tolrratm r a iilse of doctrine taught in * li e I loly Script me*- - 

gion and by averting civil and ndn l*’v"r\ oll'mer <d the ( 'hurehf also dccbires 

lihart v to i i.o e\clu*irn o|^ ,l union .* 'that g • approves of t lie .government and 
chinch ami ‘Me The We- hnini*-ti 'on- i di-eu'iim* of tlm ]*t diyteri.m Ciiuich in 
i'es--!.,!!, Chapter XX I II See. :i f re id- tlm-: ifhol oiled Slal» - l‘ut the private mem- 
‘‘The rivilm.igistraln may m.t nsynm; to ■ b ;rs ol tie; (Jhiii*!i, »neruly pnd’rsss at .m 
himself file administration of the word J 111*1. illation of anyone (1 their Teaching 
and saer i.i-enlH, or the power of the king- or Kulfhg Elders, to reicivc them, snh- 
doiii of heaven: yet hr hath «r nthonty, mil fo tii^m, .and rnc-mrife fliom 111 lii.. 
an 7 it ts hts duty, to take oidtr that mufi/ dischanro ol their duty, agreeably to the 
and peace b.: pn served m the Chunh word of God and the Constitution No 
llt.ii the truth of Hud he hi pt pure and m- .orm of questions is prescribed to he pi 
tuc s Mat uH blasphemies and hrresti s be >scd to the recipients of baptism a in the 
sapfresst d. nil con upturns and alnisrs'nt I Enid's supper, hilt each Bishop baptizes 
nor ship and disciphvjf, prevented or re- ‘‘all whom lie thinks fit subjects; and eaeh 
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Session receives to the communion table, I without a single exception, they hold one 
all those whom they jud^c, #n exammn- gystem a f doctrino in opposition to Deism 
tn m , to make a credible profession of jpicimamsiT], Arianisni^Sabelhanism, An- 
frndliness; or to have knowledge to dis- tinomiainsm, Arimninnism, Popery, jPre- 
„ ( ,*rn the Lord’s body, *nd faith to Iced lacy, Autipccdo baptism. Fatalism, lJni- 

upni) him. • veisahsm. and many other schcmifs winch 

it will jjesporcciycd, that this system need not bo particularly named, 
ad hi its of orfeat liberality in admitting • Creator unanimity, it is believed, does* 

. nd retaining pryrute Christians in the not cxi.-t in any dcnomimitn^ of Chris- 
■ 1 1 in in union of tile Church, so long as ti.ius on ear ! Ii, m proport iurfto their nurn- 
tliey submit to her discipline; while .ill hers, lli.m in (lie Pi esbv tcrinn Cliurch in 
her olliccrs arc bound, as firmly us the** the United Stales; and it must bo ex- 
word and a very comprehensive and mi- 1 pci It d, Irom the imperfect sanctification 
note creed can bind them, to mcuh ato •»»!' (imi's peuplc, that many nnMmis seeds 
what vio hr-lievo to hi 9 the truth, and to ordi-unnui and bilh mess w ill rout inually 
maintain our form of dasciplim? ami «u- *>t » 1 1 up 'in* 1 need to bo crau c.itcd, until , 
vcrumcuL • flic L. ini’s un-h.uidn indulge 

The declaration of each Ih-diop, Jluling in siintu.il slumbers ibo devil 

# ! l ihlej, Licentiate, and Dearoiip that he , **> pn\»nt<*d limn sowing taics. 
r nimerelv receives, and adopts* the C«m- f* i-v»i\ Pr^.-h* leri.m Chiiieii elects iis 
tosAion id ’Fail h, as ciuit.imin r the system own P.i>tm ; nut Ao mm me the. whole 
mI doctrine t nii*rhi in the Holy Seffphiies. ( linn h ai.Miii.it Aisiifliciriit , crr-ui unia, or 
does not lund him In remain .ilw ivs of the im.inn.il men, it is provided 1 hit no ( 'liiirell 
iMll)'* opinion • nor duos it implv, th.it tin* -l.nll pn.-cruM' .my (.ill, without first oh- 
■•oiifc.* snui of Faith is a prriecl or%ai: in- t i n ■ n;» l».iv« Irom tin* Pic - 1 »\ tcry. under 
fillihle rule ol brlirl and conduct, winch ' wbn ei .n; tli.tf Cbmeli m.iv In* , and that 
r.,ulfl not ho improved in many minor no liecnti ite, or In-lmp, sli.il! n . ejvo any 
t ii ill • s , Inn lie is bound hy ln*> nw ii ••n- »*.i 1 1 I m t thiou;di tiio haiid.** <>i Ins own 

gn (• miiciil to st nd \ the peace, unit v . a. id lV-bUciy. 

jMinlv ol the ( 'mu i'll, w Inlo he rein 'in- in In t y.imimii jf. anfl in vot’inr fo Jiocnso 
il Piov..-ioii is undo tli.it anv one hi or nidun inimat-rs. each Kui uir Elder 
pood sl.iudm.r in iy ho di-mis-cd to mlier bn- * 1 * i* -line power as bishops ; bet the 
Cln isti.in Churches, oi m.iyonlciL with latter oidv pr> sido in any Chun h i ourt 
uraw, and r* ii.ninco tlje | tn jsdichou ol .ilmve a --non ; ami thm on! v a: c iiccim- 
oaeh and evciy put oftho body. ' turned to iiupo-e hand- in oidiuate ii. A 

Uoiiiitless, will. cut anv violation of run- | Ar.v iflcmiii r ol the Pro-l»\ leri.m Chureli 
i-Ci.*m o, and \\ itb.uif iie‘-)T%ma the cli irui* jiuiv lie Ho* -ul-pct of it-, d'-i ipliue. and 
of inHiicinty, m my ii*> icei ivi andieviv i. « mbi r it hv pidac- lum-ell mjm - 

adnpl the s line s \ -le.u ot doelnne taiiehl • «*d 'u ai.\ p u I >n of the CJuiieli, may by 

in our nfnle.— mu. and •* \ ts .n t »■«! tiomlbe appeal or « • <f ■ ■ p!.i i n 1 , euw he, eau-o i^» 
liib.'c, enlert.iin diih-rent opinions on ma- ' limn tin* fl’nuieh Sr— i«»n lo Jm- Pie-by- 

ny points which they deem not material.) h tei y. iiom tin* Pn-l^tery to tin* Synod, 

to all'ecL that system Heine it i* that (| and 1 1 •■in tin* Si ii -d to the. (iciicral As- 
somo consider it requisite to Ibo despoil jsemldy -■» ns to obtain the decision of the 
sation of baptism to ail infant, that one ol ,1 v\ Imle Cuuu h. lint l*y i cpn sent ation in 
its parents should he a eomiffuiiie.ini . ! (his limit |udi( atory 11 lie. thinks himself 
while others regard all the infants ol hap-' liii.iilynnjun d in tins ho.h^iiu can %[ peal 
tized person-*, who have riot hocri cuL oil’, t.> t!i<; L ud Jc-u- Christ, and renounce 
from the Chinch, lor daminblo heresy, oi i miz ec« le-i.islical i.'umlnion, 
open immorality as beim» members ol I lie I It any on.* commits a private per-nnal 
visible Church, ami as such entitled to I' oft. -nee, tins hinihci m the Chun li who 
bjplism, even weie they to he left orphans ! is , mined, or who knows of life <. lienee, is 
on Lho day ofiheir birth. Here also a di j. leipnred to «;o and tell the oll’endcr of his 
versity ol opinions e.Msla about tin extent Jj fault, pnv.ilufv. and if ho cannot brmjr 
of the merit of’ Christ’s obedience in # his j! Inin c.iife.—mri, and apparent jcpeti- 
enlato of humiliation , about the nature ;1 L.mcc, a second hrotlu r must he. united 
of ChrisL’s s.'inetilienlion for sinners, | to pait^ipalc in tins hrothei ly iliseiphno. 
about the natural abilities of tullci* man, The next step h to report lho unrelentmir 
and many other subordinate topics* nlfender to tin: ('lunch, pi openly met m 

The candid and dispassionate jiujuirors ns judicial capacitv, as a {Session »f tlie 
after tiuth, amoim the Ministers of this rultsr.s, to whom cn« h Ruliniv Elder and 
Church, wdio differ on these subjects, will private Christian is b -uud lo submit, 
undoubtedly, on lho m cxphinaluui of the If a Minister is the offender, niter the 
terms which they use, and on a brotherly private steps have been taken with him, 
discussion of each other’s sentiments, gra- lie must ho reported to his Presbytery 
dually approximate each ollior : for now, Every trial of a person who declares that 
•• 
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he is not guilty, must bo fair and open 
No witness, in the case, however, is per- 1 
milted to hear till testimony of any wiM 
ness^vlio has preceded him ; buL liie who]ef|| 
is r^orded, and each subscribes the ro 
cord of his own declarations. This record 
in caee of appeal or complaint is carried 
cup to the higher. judicatories , In this 
system profusion is made to guard against 
prejudice arid£njustico from local circum- 
stances and feelings. Every cause is fi- 
nally decided by dispassionate judges, who 
commonly know nothing of the cause un- 
der adjudication, but from the testimony 
A Church, as well as an iiitlivicln.il, 
which feels itself aggrieved by any deci- 
. «f it3 session, or Presbytery in any 
case, may require «.jd obUin the voice of 
the whole body to which it belongs 
To us it seems, that a collection ofij J 
communicants, who eVmee piety, may be 

{ fathered from a school ft>r instance, in a 
ntcly Pagan tribe, and many require ihe 
Christian government oi a low judicious 
Elders, while the miss of the new con- 
verts would 1 e wholly uyfii Jo exercise 
discipline according to the eongregation.il 
plan. Many eminent ims-ion.uies Jiavi 1 
admitted and realized the truth of this re- 
mark 


danger, not only of prelacy, but of priest- 
craft and tliQ, papacy. 

Foreign ministers, who wish to be ad- 
mitted into the ministry, in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, aro examined, and put upon 
probation for a year befiyre they can be 
admitted in full to one of <jpr Presbyte- 
ries. During this pr^batiop, itf their ex- 
amination, and their foreign credentials 
have proved satisfactory , they are allow- 
ed to preach as candidates for pastoral 
(^barges. 

Ministers and licentiates, coining from 
Corresponding Churfclies in the United 
Slates are, if no (faction is raided against 
llieir clerical or„ Christian diameter, ad- 
mitted on their answering affirmatively, 
tins constitutional questions which are 
proposed, to our own clergy, on their bo-- 
mg lirnnmM or ordained. 

Evangelical Ministers of the fJwspel of* 
all deifcynmat ions, are permuted, on the 
invitation of a pastor, or of the session of 
a vacant Church, to preach in our pul- 
pits; and any person known properly, or 
made Known, to a pastor or session, as a 
communicant in good and regular stand- 
ing, in si ii y truly Christian denomination 
if people, is in most of our Churches af- 
al comr iu 


* I fection.ildy invited to oreasionn 

On the other hand, were our Bishops | nimi, Wo wish to have (Christian lellow- 
not associated m liie government of tin* i ship with all the redeemed of the laird, 
Church, with Ruling Elders, who cun<*i- . who have hecn renewed l»y J 1 is Spirit 
der themselves, and are considered by the I but m ecclesiastical government and dis- 
{ Dplo, as belonging rather to the laity j; eiphne, we ask and expect the co-opera- 
tiiun to the clergy, there would be great* 1 Lion of nono but Presbyterians. 

if 


THE END. 






